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CHAPTER I.—AT CASTLE COILA—THE HI 


'IThy should I, Murdoch M'Crimman 
‘•1 of Coila, be condemned for a 
•?riod of indefinite length to tlie drud- 
;ry of the desk’s dull wood ? That is 
le question 1 have just been asking 
yselt. Am I emulous of the honour 
id glory that, they say, float halo-like 
lund the brow of the author? Have 
the desire to awake and find myself 
' .inousT The fam& alas ! that authors 
lase is but too often an ignis /atuus. 
o ; honour like theirs I crave not, such 
111 is not incumbent on me. Genius in a 
. irret! To some the words may sound 
imantic enough, but—ah me! —the nosi- 
on seems a sm one. Genius muncnine 
read and cheese in a lonely attic, with 
3thing betwixt the said genius and 
le sky and the cats but rafters and 
les ! I shudder to think of it. If my 
' ill were omnipotent, Genius should 
ever shiver beneath the tiles, never 
.nguish in an attic. Genius should be 
btned in purple and fine linen, Genius 

lould- “Yes, aunt, come inj I’m 

ot very busy yet” 

My aunt sails into my beautiful room 
I the eastern tower of Castle Coila. 

“ I was afraid,” she says, almost 
)lemnly, “ I might be disturbing your 
leditations. Do I find you re^ly at 
ork ? ” 

“I’ve hardly arrived at that point 
• et, dear aunt. Indeed, if the truth 

•” ' 1-- T -...^..*1,. 


>ehold me seated at my table m this 
jharming turret chamber, which owes 
ts ^1 of comfort to your most excellent 
aste, auntie mine.” 

As 1 speak 1 look around me. The 
vening sunshine is streaming into my 
oom, which occupies the whole of one 
■tory of the tower. Glance where I 
tlease, nothing is here that fails to de- 
ight the eye. The carpet beneath my 
eet is soft as moss, the tall mullioned 
vindows are bedraped with the richest 
urtains. Pictures and mirrors hang 
'lere and there, and seem part ana 
■ larcel of the place. So does that dark 
ofty oak boi^case, the great harp in 
he west corner, the viofin that leans 
igainst it, the jardiniere, the works of 
irt, the arms from every land—the 
ihields; the claymores, the s^iears and 
neimets, everything is in keeping. This 
'S my garret. If I want to meaitate I 
lave but to draw aside a curtain in 
wonder nook, and lo! a little baize- 
covered door slides aside and admits 
•ne to one of the tower-turrets, a tiny 
•oom in which fairies might live, witn 
i window on each side giving glimpses 
if landscape—and landscape unsur- 
lassed for beauty in all broad Scotland. 

But it was by the main doorway 
if my chamber that auntie entered, 
hawing aside the curtains and paus- 
ng a moment till she should receive 
•iiy cheering invitation. And this door 
.eads on to the roof, and this roof 
.tself is a sight to see. Loftily domed 
iver with glass, it is at once a conserva- 
•/Ory, a vinery, and tropical aviary. 
Room here for trees even, tor miniature 


palms, while birds of the rarest plumage 
fiit silently from bough to bougn among 
the oranges, or lisp out the sweet lilts 
that have descended to them from sires 
that sang in foreign lands. Yonder a 
fountain plays ancT casts its spray over 
the most lovely feathery ferns. Tlfe 
roof is very spacious, and the conserva¬ 
tory occupies the greater part of it, 
! ving room outside, however, for a 
delightful promenade. After sunset 
coloured lamps are often lit here, and 
the place then looks even more lovely 
than before. All this, 1 need hardly 
say, was my aunt’s doing. 

1 wave my hand, and the lady sinks 
half languidly into a fauteuil. 

“And so,” I say, laughingly, “you 
have come to visit Genius in his garret.” 

My aunt smiles too, but 1 can see it 
is only out of politeness. 

I throw down my pen; I leave my 
chair and seat myself on the bearskin 
beside omnle fireplace and begin 
toying i, ray aeerhound. 

“ Au nd sing a little ; it will 


mspin 

She 

bends 

touch 

“P 

“I 

finge 


I second bidding. She 
great harp and lightly 
hords. 

I play or sinu 1 ” 
iig as you feel, aunt.” 

’ niy aunt says, and her 
cr tlie strings, bringing 
' inspiriting and wild that 
itranced, some words of 
ashing into my memory : 
ruBC t ii 't Hi e' Biwu. " 

* gleam of his arms. The 
joy ot his youth was great, their souls 
settled as a sea from a storm. UHin 
raised the song of gladness. The hills 
of Inistore reioicem The flame of the 
oak arose, and the tales of heroes were 
told.” 

Aunt is not young, but she looks very 
noble now— looks the very incarnation 
of the music that fills the room. In it 
I can hear the battle-cry of heroes, the 
wild slogan of clan after clan rushing 
to the fight, the clang of claymore on 
shield, the shout of victory, the wail for 
the dead. There are tears in my eye 
as the music ceases, and my aunt tu* 
once more towards me. 

“Aunt, your music has made mv. 
ashamed of myself. Before you came 
I recoiled from the task you had set 
before me ; I longed to be out and away, 
marching over the nioors gun in hand 
and dogs ahead. Now I—1—yes, aunt, 
this music inspires me.” 

Aunt rises as I speak, and together 
we leave the turret chamber, and/ pass¬ 
ing through the great conservitery, we 
reach the promenade. We leatf on. the 
battlement, long since disniamled, and 
gaze beneath us. Close to the castle 
walls below is a well-kept la^n, trend¬ 
ing downwards with slight incline to 
meet the loch which lapfe over its 
borders. This loch, or lake, stretches 
for miles and miles on every side, 
bounded here and there ky bare, black, 
beetling cliffs, and in othbr places 

O'erhnng by wild woods thtckeoing gre«B,‘ 

averycloudlandoffoliage. Theenjwrn- 
most horizon of this lake is a tt^in of , 

DiUiuzed 


rugged mountains, one glance at whit 
would tell you the season was autunv 
for they are crimsoned over with bloon 
ing heather. The season is autumn, ar 
the time is sunset; the shadow of t) 

f treat tower falls darkling far over tl 
och, and alreadv crimson str^ks < 
cloud are rangea along tlie hilV-top 
So silent and still is it that we can hei 
the bleating of sheep a good mile o| 
and the throb of the oars of a boat ft 
away on the water, although the bo 
itseu is but a little dark speck. The 
is another dark speck, high, high alx>' 
the crimson clouds. It conies near 
and nearer ; it gets bigger and biggc: 
and presently a huge eagle floats ov 
the castle, making homeward to 1 
eyrie in the cliffs of Ben Coila. 

The air gets cooler as the shado- 
fall; I draw the shawl closer round i 
aunt’s shoulders. She lifts a hand iu 
to deprecate the attention. 

“Listen, Murdoch,” she says. “List 
Murdoch M'Crimmaii.” 

She seldom calls me by my name cc 
plete. 

“ I may leave you now, may 1 not 
“I know what you mean, aoiii. 
reply. “ Yes ; to the best of my iilji 
I will write our strange story.” 

“Who else would but you, Mgv^ 
M'Crimman, chief of the house of (' 
man, chief of the clan ? ” 

I bow my head in silent sorrow. 

“ Yes, aunt: I know. -'*^oor fa^l-( 
^ne, and 1 nm chief.” 

• ?5he tvntlun iiiy 
her way of takin 


nient 1 am alon' 
muzzle into p 
then go bar' 
chaniMr, ? 
pen. 


Thtly - 
Ne-t. 
Im. 

IS I 


A bJ Has the 

lieai*/ . thing ? H. 

unk .r day. A bloc 

q' ^t kith and kin. 

' bequeathed from » 

handed down from ^ 
^nerotion, getting more 
*; a feud that not even (fi| 
seems enough to obliterafii 
.ity'never to be forgotten while 
^•e high their heads to meet the c-li) 
Such a feuH is surely cruel, 
more, it is r ’—it is madness, 

just such had existed 

more tl -ed years beti 

our fannij nan and the! 

of Strathto*. 

There is bt -ure in i| 

ring back to su». uari t 

to do so is neces. ^nde 

the Are that a sm. •' $1 

times kindle. Two si. 
rubbing together as the 
fire a forest, and cause a agti 
that shall sweep from end . end i 
continent. 

It was a hundred years ago, and 1 
years to that; the head of the bou 
Stuart—Prince Charles Edward, w 
his enemies called the Pretender- 
not yet set foot on Scottish S 
though there were rumours ^ 
daily that he had ii^eed come o' 

The Raes were cousins of the 
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Bians ; the Raes were head of the clan 
ii'Rae, and their country lay to the 
south of our estates. It was an ill-fated 
day for both clans when one'moruing a 
sulwart Highlander, flying from glen 
to glen with the fiery cross waving 
aloK, brought a missive to the chief 
of Coila. The R;ies had been summpned 
to meet their Prince; the iPCrimnian 
had been In two hours’ time 

the Straths were all astir with prepara¬ 
tions for the march. No boy or man 
who could carry arras, ’twixt the ages 
of sixteen and sixty, but buckled his 
claymore to his side and made ready to 
leave. Listen to the wild shout of the 
men, the shrill notes of bagpipes, the 
wailing of weeping women and children! 
Oh, it was a stirring time; my Scotch 
hlood leaps in all my veins as 1 think of 
it even now. Right on our side ; might 
on our side ! We meant to do or die ! 


meant to do or die ! 


'* Kise ! rise! lowland and highland men 1 
Bald tire to beardless ton, each come and eariy. 

Bilerise ! mainland and island men, 

Beit on yonr claymores and fight for Prince 
Charlie. 

Down from the mountain steep— 

L'p from the valley deep— . 

Ont from the clacbao, the bothy and shieling; 
Bugle and battle-drum, 

Bid chief and vassal come, 

Loudly our bagpipes the pibroch are pealing.'* 

M‘Crimman of Coila that evening 
met the Raes hastening towards the 
lake. 

“Ah, kinsman,” cried M‘Crimman, 
“this is indeed a glorious day ! I have 
been summoned by letter from the royal 
hands of our bold young Prince him- 
sell” 

“And I, chief of the Raes, have been 
summoned by cross. A letter was none 
too good for Coila. Strathtoul must be 
content to follow the pibroch and 
rlrum.” 

“ It WM an oversight. Jfy brother 
must neither fret nor fume. If our 
Prince but asked me, I’d tight in the 
ranks for him, and carry musket or 
pike or pistol.” 

“ It’s good being you, with your letter 
and all that. Kinsman though you be, 
I’d have you know, and I’d have our 
Prince understand, that the Raes and 
Crimroaus are one and the same family, 
and equal where they stand or fall.” 

“ Of that,” said the proud Coila, draw¬ 
ing himself up and lowering his brows, 
“ our Prince is the best judge.” 

“ Tliese are pretty airs to give your¬ 
self, iPCrimraan ! One would think 
your claymore drank blood every niorn- 
ing! ” 

“Brother,” said M'Crimman, “do not 
let us quarrel. I have orders to see 
your people on the march. They are 
to come with us. I must do my duty.” 

“Never !” shoutedRae. “Nevershall 
my clan obey your commands ! ” 

“ You refuse to tight for Charlie 1 ” 

“ Under vour banner—yes I" 

“ Then draw, dog ! \Vere y«m ten 
times more closely related to luT you 
should eat your words or drown them 
in yonr blood ! ” 

Half an hour afterwards the M'Crim- 
man.s were on the march southwards, 
their l*old young chief at their head, 
banners streaming and pibroch ringing! 
but, alas ! their kinsman Rae lay stark 
and stiff on the bare hillside. 


'Phere and then was established the 
feud that lasted so long and so bitterly. 
Surrounded by her vassals and re¬ 
tainers, loud in their wailing for their 
departed chief, the widowed wife had 
thrown herself on the body of her hus¬ 
band in a paroxysm of wild, uncon¬ 
trollable grief. 

But nought could restore life and ani¬ 
mation to that lowly form. The dead 
chief lay on his back, with face up¬ 
turned to the sky’s blue, which his eyes 
seemed to pierce. His bonnet had fallen 
off, his long yellow hair floated on the 
grass, his nand yet grasped the great 
claymore, but his tartans were dyed 
with blood. 

Then a brother of the Rae approached 
and led the weeping woman gently 
away. Almost imm^iately the war¬ 
riors gathered and knelt around the 
corpse and swore the terrible feud— 
swore eternal enmity to the house of 
Coila—“ to tight the clan wherever 
found, to wrestle, to rackle and rive 
with them, and never to make peace 

'* Wblle there's leaves on the forest 
Or foain on the river.” 

We all know the story of Prince 
Charlie’s expedition, and how, after 
victories innumerable, all was lost to 
his cause through disunions in his own 
camps : how his sun went down on the 
red field of Culloden moor ; how true 
and steadfast, even after defeat, the pea¬ 
sant Highlanders were to their chief, 
and how the glens and straths were 
devastated by tire and sword ; and how 
the streams ran red with the innocent 
blood of old men and children, spilled 
by the brutal soldiery of th^- ruthless 
Duke. 

The JPCrimmans lost their estates. 
The Raes had never fought for Charlie. 
Their glen was spared, but the hopes of 
M‘Rae—the youngchief—were blighted, 
for after years of exile the iPCrimman 
was pardoned, and fires were once more 
lit in the halls of Castle Coila. 

Long years went by, many of the 
Raes went abroad to tight in foreign 
lands wherever good swords were 
needed and lusty amis to wield them 
withal; but those who remained in or 
near Strathtoul still kept up the feud 
with as great fierceness as though it 
had been sworn but yesterday. 

Towards the beginning of the present 
century, however, a strange thing hap¬ 
pened. A young officer of French dra¬ 
goons came to reside for a time in Glen 
Coila. His name was Le Roi. Though 
of Scotch extraction, he had never been 
before to oiir country. Now hospitality 
is part and parcel of the religion of 
Scotland ; it is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, that this young son of the sword 
should have b^n received with open 
arms at Coila, nor that, dashing, hand¬ 
some, and brave himself, he should have 
fallen in love with the winsome daughter 
of the then chief of the M‘Crimmans. 
When he sought to make her his bride 
explanations were necessary. It was 
no uncommon thing in those days for 
good Scotch families to permit them¬ 
selves to be allied with France, but 
there must be rank on both sides. Had 
a thunderbolt burst in Castle Coila 
then it could have caused no greater 
commotion than did the fact when it 
came to light that Le Roi was a direct 


descendant of the chief of the Raes. 
Alas! for the young lovers now. LeRoi 
in silence and sorrow ate his last meal 
at Castle Coila. Hospitality had never 
been shown more liberally than it was 
that night, but ere the break of day Le 
Roi hM gone-;-never to return to the 
glen in projrria per»ona. Whether or 
not an aged harper who visited the 
castle a month therejifter was Le Roi 
in disguise may never be known ; but 
this, at least, is fact—that same night 
the chiefs daughter was spirited away 
and seen no more in Coila.. 

_ There was talk, however, of a mar¬ 
riage having been solemnised by torch¬ 
light, in the little catholic chapel at 
the foot of the glen, but of this we will 
hear more anon, for thereby hangs a 
tale. 

In course of time Coila presented the 
sad spectacle of a house without a head. 
Who should now be heir ? The Scottish 
will of former chiefs notified that in 
event of such an occurrence the estates 
should pass “to the nearest heirs what¬ 
ever.” 

But was there no heir of direct de¬ 
scent ? For a time it seemed there 
would be or really was. 'To wit, a son 
of Le Roi’s, the officer who had wet ded 
into the house of M'Criniman. 

Now our family was brother-family 
to the irCrimmans. M‘Crimnian8 we 
were ourselves, and Celtic to the last 
di*op of blood in our veins. 

Our claim to the estate was but feebly 
disputed by the French Rea’s son. His 
father and mother had yeArs ago crossed 
the bourne from which no traveller ever 
returns, and he himself was not young. 
The Jittle church or chapel in which 
the marriage had l>een celebrated was 
a ruin—it had been burned to the 
ground, whether as part price of the 
terrible feud or not, no one could say ; 
the priest was dead or gone, none knew 
whither; and old Mawsie, a beldame, 
lived in the cottage that had once been 
the Catholic manse. 

Those were wild and strange times 
altogether in this part of the Scottish 
Highlands, and law was oftentimes the 
property of might rather than right. 

At the time, then, our story really 
opens, my father had lived in the castle 
and ruled in the glens for many a long 
y^r. I was the first-born, next came 
Donald, then Dugald, and last of all 
our one sister Flora. 

What a happy life was ours in Glen 
Coila, till the cloud arose on our hori¬ 
zon, which, gathering force amain, 
burst in storm at last over our devoted 
heads! 

(7*0 he coii((nu«d.) 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 

A WATCHWORD AND A WARNING. 
Mourn not the vanished hour; 'Us thine no more; 
Blit concentrate thy enerRles, thy wealth, 

Thy talents, opportunities, thy time, 

Upon the golden present; that is thine, 

And lying In thy grasp. Be wise to make 
The most of every minute as it speeds. 

Heed not the future—only known to God, 

Who wisely shapeth all things to His wlU. 

Each moment's precious, and to thee Is gives 
For gain or loss; ami every flying hour— 

Never to I>e recalled—is bringing thee 
One sure step nearer heaves or nearer heU ! 

BDWARD HENRT BUKSNEl 
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ALLIGATORS AKD CROCODILES. 

Bv Dk. Arthur Stradlinu, c.m.z.s., etc.. 

Author of "A Ttmle with a Serpent," "Ouf-of-ii.t Wa;/ Pelt," etc. 


S OMEBODY once asked the question, 
“What is the difference between an at¬ 
torney and a solicitor ? ” and was told, ‘ ‘ Tlie 
same difference that there is between a 
crocodile and an alligator ” This reply, I 
siipprwe, was meant to convey that there is 
no ditterence l>etween the latter, as well as 
to pay a general bad compliment to the 
lawyers. Now. I am afraid I should be 
puzzled to ilistinguish an attorney from a 
solicitor ; but we can always .say which is 
which without any difficulty at all in the 
case of ailigators anil crocodiles. 

The chief i>oint of distinction is a curiously 
simple one, but it holds good throughout 
the twenty-five or twenty-.six species which : 
lu e known to exist in the world, and it rests ' 
the M'ay in which one certain tootli in 
' lower jaw comes in contact with the 


I upper jaw when the mouth is shut. In the 
I crocodiles, the fourth lower tooth on each 
j side (counting from the middle of the front 
I backwards) rests in a groove or notch in the 
I top jaw when the jaws are together ; while 
I the same tooth in the alligator has a pit or 
hole provided for its reception. There we 
have It— crocodile, a groove (call it a itwow, 
if you like, and you will be sure to remem¬ 
ber it)—alligator, an aperture or hole ; and 
armed with this little method, you will 1>e 
able to say i^itiN’ely w hether a reptile be 
crocodile, alligator, or neither, wherever 
you may be — India, China, Australia, 
Africa, or America. 

Some kinds of crocodiles grow to a much 
larger size than any alligators. In India 
and North Australia there is one kind which 
often reaches ten yards in length—just mea¬ 


sure that out against the wall of a house 
a straight garden path, and you xvill s 
what a )>ig unite it must be. It tmtt/ ti 
I get as big as that; many reptiles, but'e.'-i: 
; daily crocodilians (that Ls the name us 
I to denote all these creatures, alligiito 
I crocoililes and the gavial, uf -whh'li ' 
will speak presently) and snakes s 
I very vseertain in their growth. Ta 
, two young ones of the same family, and n 
' mavVapimv develop into a giant of itskii 
and the other remain a dwarf, lx>th l>ei 
' perfectly healthy; this may b© owing 
ditlerences in food, warmth, and situalio 
or due to apparently no cause at al I. 1 ha 
before me, as I write, four riblion -sn&kes. ail 
the same brood, and all bnmght up togetfa 
under precisely the same circunistanri 
Two of these are magnificent grown-i 
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specimens, the third is not far inferior in 
size, while the fourtli, though plump and 
free from disease, is not one-tiiird the 
dimensions of the others ; and tliey are now 
three years old. So that we can never say 
wlien these tiling are quite full grown ; it 
i« always (lossible that a ten-yard Indian 
or Egyptian crocodile may have a twin- 
brother of no more than three feet. 

I think 1 have mentioned to j'ou in 
another paper that a crocodilian's growth 
dei>en<ls very much on the limits of his 
plai'o of residence. At this time 1 have 
only one small siiecimen, the hroad-fronted 
cr.x-odile from West Africa ; but in bygone 
days I used to get a great many, and I 
found that they were to be CHHivafca, almost 
like vegetables, in a w’ay that was perfectly 
ridiculous. I used to put them when very 
young into a la^ tank, or, if in the 
tropics, a pond or netted ditcli, let them 
grow to whatever size was most convenient 
for uie to have them, and then keep them 
at that by transferring them to less spacious 
ijuarters, where they would feeil equally 
well. There was no cnielty in this, for 
they lie without stirring for (lays together, 

’ and will frequently choose such a situation 

! of their own accord. 

1 am giving you a few hints about these 
I animals now, b^nse they are much easier 
■ to obtain than they need to be; the last 
year or so a great many dealers and col¬ 
lectors have oHered them for sale in con- 
''hleruble quantities. Very small alligators, 
i -iLv or eight ipclies long, can often be 
I obtained mr ten shillings or leas (I have 
I -seen them advertised in the summer for 
) rive), and half-yard ones for a ]>ound or 
thirty shillings, so it is <iuite possible that 
•iome of you may feel inmined to go in for 
one. I won’t say that they make very 
•mtertainlng pets, on account of their lazy, 
inactive liabita, and persistent savage tem¬ 
per. One can't conse^ntiously declare that 
thw- ever get tante; like certain snakes, 
jm^-aidders, bushmaeters, and rattlesnakes, 
they may tolerate you after a time ami 
allow themselves to be pulled alxuit with¬ 
out biting, and even take food from your 
hand, but you are never quite sure that 
they won’t take your liana too. But then 
they are creatures from whom one can 
l«am a lot; they are easily handled, even 
wlicn big and spiteful; easily fed, and, 
above all, they live. 1 don’t know any 
aaitiial ho singularly free from disease in 
c^tivity ae au ordinary alligator or croco- 
•me (for there are some delicate species, 
like the one 1 now have, but you woiihl 
not lie likeW to get hold of those), nor anv 
aninjal so little likely to die provided it 
has plenty of water and warmth. Anyone 
who has a heated greenhouse, or even a 
^kI warm kitchen with a boiler on which 
i» rest the box at night, can keep live 
eroeudUes and alligators. One alone does 
better than several together, as they are 
Wtul brutes to fight and often injure each 
>tber fatally, and big ones will always eat 
iittle ones >vheo they get the chance, while 
even a bi^ one, if maimed or weak, will be 
^ha^ed arii-l bullied to death by its com- 
:tantoos. 

Ages ago there was a great lizard—not an 
dligator—which lived in the sea, called the 
•'cthvosauriis, a hundred feet long or more, 
vith eyes as big as a soup-tureen. An 
iDtire fossil of one which was found the 
»th*‘r day showed when the stomach was 
mlit open wbat the lizard had had for 
finner, and there, araon^t crabs and 
tolister-like things and fish, was a little 
lelhyosanrtis, cninche<i up by the 182 ter¬ 
rible teeth of its cannibal devourer. Asa 
■nle, alligators and crocodiles feed well on 

aw^meat_not always. Sometimes when 

in old one is captured it will refuse meat 
ind require to have its appetite pampered 
vith dead bifth, heads or legs of fowls. 
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dead mice or frogs; but if you get them 
when young they will ^ on eating raw 
meat all their lives, whatever they take, 
they frequently hold it in their mouths for 
hours, or even days, before swallowing it; 
no doubt this is a practice acquired in their 
wild state to enable them to drown their 
prey when it is too large or powerful for 
them to kill at once. 

We notice a remarkable provision of 
Nature to admit of this. The air-passages 
by which they breathe through the nose 
are tunnelled thmugh the bone right to the 
back of the head, and this allows them to 
go on breathing without interruption while 
the mouth is full and under water. The 
openings of the nostrils are close together 
at the top of the snout, and the two eyes 
are raised like a couple of look-out boxes 
on the upper surface too; and as the ear- 
openings are close to these, the animal can 
breathe, see, and hear, while all the rest of 
it is below the surface of the water, with 
little danger of being detected. In very 
young specimens the hinder openings of 
these air-passages from the nose through 
tlie bone is not nearly so far back as m 
gr<»wn-up ones, but then they live on fish 
at home which do not require holding 
down—just a couple of bites and they are 
bolted. Big ones, however, prey ntore on 
animals which they catch as they come to 
drink, and tliese are often too strong to l>e 
overpowered by the pressure the jaMs 
alt-ne. They are said to l>e especially 
partial t(i dogs, but I don’t know whether 
this is true or not. I suspect the idea 
arises partly from the fact that dogs are 
move apt to go into the water tliaii other 
animals, and partly beca-use a dog is pretty 
certain be missed. All (ireatures pro¬ 
bable prefer small food—thatwhich is most 
readily caught and swallowed—to large. 
We hear of pythons and anacondas swal¬ 
lowing anteloi>es and oxen, and possibly 
they do, sometimes; but I think that in 
their native jungles and forests they live 
for the most part on such sized animals as 
rabbits or (lucks. I am sure they do best 
on these in confinement. 

When I was on board the Haytian reliel 
steamer Eider we were lying at anchor 
inside Carthagena (I believe it was at Car- 
thagena, but I may be confusing the reef 
with the anclion^^ at Samana), when a 
white man, who had been the butcher, fell 
overlmard as he was sitting on the rail for¬ 
ward. The poor fellow went under, of course, 
but though a good swimmer did not rise 
t^in, and all search for him proved in vain, 
'^le next afternoon, almost at the same 
hour, his Ixxly came to the surface close 
alongside the ship, with one leg bitten clean 
off through the tiiigh, there teing no diffi¬ 
culty in recognising his assailant’s teeth- 
marks as those of an alligator, who had 
drowned and then manglc(r him. And on 
the Essequibo River, in Guiana, a friend of 
mine, a very promising young English 
doctor, was suddenly missed one evening, 
after handing some ladies from a boat up 
the steps of a latrding-stage. It was sup¬ 
posed tliat he slipped in the darknass and 
was swept away by the stream. We pulled 
up and down all night, yet never saw him 
again, but weeks afterwards his tom foot 
was found on a mud-bank miles lower do>vn. 
Poor boy ! he had been out to an evening 
jiarty, and bis dress-boot was identified. 

Fortunately such dreadful occurrences 
are comparatively rare, although it is said 
that more people are killed every year in 
Africa hy the crocodiles than by all the 
other vvild beasts of that continent. Many 
instances are on record of men having lieen 
seizeii and dragged down by croeouilians 
which have been induced to relinquish their 
hold by the strugglvs of the victim. The 
station-ma.ster at (iatun, on the Panama 
Railway, told me that he saw a negro, who 


was capsized from a canoe, pulled under in 
the River Chagres. Strange to say, the 
alligator let go almost immediately, liut tlie 
man in his fnghtand (xinfusion had gripjied 
the reptile around the neck, and there hung 
on, afraid or too dazed to let go, although 
Imdly scratched by the fore-paws, and so 
they rose to the surface of the muddy 
stream together, the alligator making 
de.s]ierate efforts to get rid of his black 
encumbrance. All ended happily in a few 
minutes—or moments, more probably. 

That Chagres River is a great place for 
them, and you can see them Tying oy scores 
on its banana-fringed banks; at least, you 
used to be able to see them, but, for anything 
1 know, the Panama Canal operations may 
have disturlied them of late. We used to 
•lebate which was the greatest nuisance— 
the mosquitoes, which are particularly viru. 
lent there, the alligators, or the Chagres 
fever, a bad form of ague which I shall 
retain more or less imperfectly concealed 
about me to my dying day as a souvenir of 
my sojourn on the Isthmus. I started on 
one occasion to walk across from Colon to 
Panama along the railway track ; it is only 
forty-five miles, and I was a great walker 
in those days, and I thought it would bo 
rather a big thing to tell of afterwards tliat 
I had walaed across America, from the 
-Vtlantic to the Pacific Ocean, in one day ! 
Colon is on tliis, the Easteni Coast of Cen¬ 
tral America, and Panama, of coui-sc, is bn 
the Western, but the Isthmus curls up so 
just there, as you will .see by the map, that 
Colon really lies a little to the westward 
of Panama Well, I didn't do it in one 
day, and had hard matter to get in on tlie 
second day, for it was dremlful walking— 
striding from sleeper to sleekier along the 
line, and not daring to risk a slip into the 
.swamp on either side, and 1 can't say that 
I enjoyed it, in spite of the glorious sea of 
vegOTation and uie wonderful white dove- 
like espiritn stinto orchids, the picturesque 
Indian villages, the birds, the brilliant 
lizards, and the sloths hanging head 
downwards from the trees ; while to glance 
(lown at the giddy depths below, vvTiile I 
crawled across the open skeleton bridges, 
and see the great reptiles positively teeming 
in their secure enjoyment of the liot 
mud far beneath, giv^ me the creeps to 
tiiink about to this day. At Colon, a large 
crocodile was shot one night m the fore¬ 
castle of a steamer lying alongside one of 
tlie wharves. It had found its way on to 
the jetty, and from thence up the gangway- 
plank to the steamer's deck. Perhaps this 
was one of a number of gigantic marau¬ 
ders said to infest the two muii(ly lagoons 
around which the town is built These had 
lieen turned into turtle-ponds by some enter¬ 
prising Bi»eciilator, greatly to the benefit of 
the little alligators therein, avIio bit up the 
.soft young turtles in a very short time and 
grew apace—at any rate, no big ones were 
ever seen there before. So it was reputed 
to be dangerous work to walk along the 
embanked path dividing the two tanks after 
nightfall. In the Museum at Georgetown, 
Denierara, is a stuffed specimen which was 
caught under the steps ot Beckwith’s Hotel, 
in the very lieart of the city ; and the mud- 
wail of a hut, in which I was lying sick 
with fever in Costa Rica, was broKcn down 
by a great alligator or crocodile. 

For all that, as I have sai<l, fatal or even 
serious accidents to human beings are rare. 
1 have been called upon a good many times 
to treat more or less badlv lacerated skin oi 
flesh wounds without injury to the Iwnes, 
received by coolies and others bathing in 
muddy trenches or canals. 

But, dear me, to give you surgical remini¬ 
scences of this sort is not the way to induce 
you to become practical croc(xlue-keepcr';. 

(Jo be continued.) 
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UNCLE TOWSER; 

A STOKY FOR BOYS YOUNG AND OLD. 

By Rev. A. N. Malax, m.a., f.g.s., 

Authitr <4 *‘Ca«w and Berculfg,” “ A Smupylinff Adixnture,'’ etc., etc 


CHAPTER I.—A STRATOHT TIP. 



1.-*'George Toweer wae not at businets that morning." 


G eorge Towseb, E.sa, junior partner in 
the firm of Browser, Browser, and 
Towsfr, ironfounders, engineers, and 
machinists, Corncockle Street, City, 
had not gone up to town that morning 
for two reasons. First of all, it was 
raining hard—a sort of day, as the 
portly gentleman remarke<l to himself, 
when it would be cruelty to expect a 
man of his age to turn out. Secondly, 
he had been interested overnight in the 
I* Newcoiiies,” and after breakfast (see¬ 
ing that the weather was so outrageous) 
he had settled himself comfortably in 
his armchair, and was soon absorbed 
once more in his book. 

George Towser was a bachelor. He 
lived at Richmond, renting apart¬ 
ments at No. 99, Starangart Terrace. 
He was forty-eight years old, rather 
bald, very stout, with a full face, florid 
complexion, bushy whiskers, upper lip 
and chin clean shaven, and a kindly 
twinkle i)i his grey-blue eyes. 

George Towser had not been educated 
with a view to business. He had ' 
achieved a fairly brilliant career at Ox¬ 
ford, and contemplatcfl the i)rofession 
of a barrister. Then Josiah Browser, 
iiiiiior, the rich ii*onfounder, appeared 
'on the scene in the capacity of ; 
'tor for the hand of George Towser's 
l.v sister, Julia, He came, saw', and 


conquered, and in the exuberant 
blusii of triumph he prevailed on his 
father to make arrangements for offer¬ 
ing to take George Towser into the 
firm. The offer seemed too good to be 
lost—hence the alteration in George 
Towser’s choice of a profession. At one 
stroke he secured a position w’hich 
I promised him comparative ease and 
' affluence all the days of his life. 

When forty-four years old, George 
Towser harl a slrarp attack of rheumatic 

f 'out, and for the fast four years he had 
ived in dread of another. Every ache 
I and ailment since had been interpreted 
by him either as a direct consequence 
' of that illness, or the premonitory 
I symptom of another attack. His doctor 
' had ordered him abroad more than 
once to try the salubrious influence of 
variou-s waters. He had wintered at 
Nice and Cannes—but rn^tum non ant- 
nnm mutant qni tran» mare cnii'unt — 
Uncle Towser returned refreshed and 
invigorated in body, but none the less 
nervous in mind ; he was very paiTicu- 
lar about his diet, and observant of 
wind and weather. Consequently his 
attendance at the scene of action in 
Corncockle Street was often uncertain 
—which irregularity was a source of 
annoyance to the hard-working partner, 
Josian Browser. He, some four years 


younger than his crotchety colleague, 
w’as a thorough business man—the 
moving spirit of the firm. He revellsi 
in making money, and threw his whole 
soul into every sprig, leaf, bud, and 
blossom of every brauch into which the 
tree of business infused its vitality. 

Behold George Towser, lounging far 
back in the easiest of armchairs—the 
large hand of the clock on the chimney- 
piece went round and round and round, 
traversing three several circuits of the 
<lisc, and still George Towser altered 
not his attitude, save occasionally to 
cross or uncrossa leg. At last, however, 
he did put down the book with a vehe¬ 
mence which seemed to betoken im- 
|)etuosity of temper. He closed the 
Itook with a bang and jumped up from 
his chair with a bounce. 

“ Bless my soul, sir ! and thank you 
for reminding me of my duty ! I’ll go 
and do it this very moment ! 
presto ! instanter !—not even wait fora 
tine day ! ” 

Some passage in the book he was 
reading had evidently made a strong 
and direct appeal to the conscience of 
Mr. George Towser ; and fortunately 
the eagle glance of an author can pierce 
the cover and pages of a closed took. 
t)oring into the contents like a 
It can discover the passage wanted 
with a promptitude that might excite 
the envy of a detective officer. It cai 
pounce ujx»n the very words with aiu. 
as unernng as that of a toad which 
darts its tongue upon the flying anti 
when their swarms come forth upoo 
the lawn on a sultry evening it' 
summer. 

The passage of the book was this 

“ What money is better bestow« 
than that of a schoolboy’s tip? Ho* 
the kindness is recalled by the recipie'^' 
in after days I It blesses liim that give; 
and him that takes. Remember ho« 
happy such benefactions made you u 
your own early times, and go off’on tb 
very first fine day and tip j'our iiephe’ 
at school.” 

The junior partner Iiad some cause* 
be electrified oy that pass^e. It cam 
like a dagger thrust at his heart, sue 
denly rennnding him that his neplie* 
Jemmy Browser, eldest son of k 
brother-in-law, .losiah Browser—tbi 
young Jemmy Browser,sir”—had be< 
at school in Richmond for more tlnui! 
fortnight, not ten n)inutes’ walk frd 
tlie terrace, and, “Bless my soul, sa 
repeated George Towser, smiting his^ 
hand upon his fat thigh, “I liav^ 
set eyes once upon the little cliain 
Yes, that startling confession was st« 
reality. And when we rememU^r tb 
in spite of nervous and self-ceiitB 
fancies, a kinder heart never beat \ 
neath a waistcoat than that of Uw 
Towser, it is a confession to arouse sj 
prise. But when it is further add 
that the warm heart of Uncle Towi 
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had lavished most exemplary bene- 
tii-ence upon his nephew James during 
his ante-school life, and that Uncle 
Towser was always the greatest 
favourite in the nursery and schoolroom 
of Merrymead Manor—Josiah Browser’s 
country seat — the surprise develops 
into positive amazement. 

How often in past days might the 
uncle have been seen gambolling on all 
tViurs with Jemmy riding him astride, 
wiiile Jackie and Charlie (the twosmall 
brothers) each pulled at a coat-tail, and 
"hristine (the motherly little sister) 
iiauled him along by the whiskers ! 
How often did this most kind-hearted 
of old uncles till his pockets with 
oranges, and cakes, and nuts, and boxes 
of chocolate, till they bulged like a 
gamekeeper’s to the ruin or the sit of 
liis coat, and so encumbered travel to 
Merrymead Manor, whenever oppor¬ 
tunity occurred—slipping in at odd 
times because his heart ached to do 
something for his beloved sister’s chil¬ 
dren ! On, how their eyes beamed with 
delight when all unexpectedly his iolly 
old lace p>eeped in at the nursery door, 
generally on a dull and gloomy day! 
ror then it was that his heart yearned 
;nost tenderly towards them Often 
iiid often, when seated opposite his 
orother-in-law in the spacious business 
•oom in CJorncockle Street, on a foggy 
lay in winter, had Uncle Towser sud- 
lenly jumped up, and sweeping letters 
ind lagers into the ' 7e 1, exclaimed, 
‘ There, Browser, just remembered— 
mportant duty—must be off this in- 
it-int! ” The thought of those children 
ient all remembrance of rheumatic gout 
0 the right-about. 

Xow, 1 repeat, when such undoubted 
)roof of Uncle Towser’s affection for 
hose motherless children is taken into 
recount, it must seem strange that he 
hould have waited so long before pay- 
ng his nephew a visit at school. 1 can 
niy plead in his excuse that during 
hat fortnight George Towser had had 
severe cold, that consequently he had 
een confined often to his rooms ; and 
hat when he managed to put in his 
ppearance in the city, his brother-in- 
iw never reminded Kim of Jemmy’s 
eing at school in Richmond. Jemmy 
'as packed off, thank goodness, and 
'oula give no further trouble till the 
olidays : “They’d come fast enough— 
)r pity’s sake let us have a little peace; 
hen a boy’s at school do leave him 
lone ! ”—such were the sentiments of 
jsiah Browser towards his son Janies. 
“Dear me,” said Uncle Towser, as he 
•ced up his boots and buttoned on his 
liters, “ 1 have foreotten all aliout the 
oungster. What a brute I am ! Shades 
■ Pendennis, avert your indignant 
ize ! Set it down to the oblivion of 
56 .” Uncle Towser put on a light 
r'ercoat, clapped on his hat, unfurled 
is umbrella, and sallied forth. 

All through that same morning Josiah 
rowser haa been seated at his writing- 
diie in the spacious apartment in 
brncockle Street, examining massive 
dgers, wading through a heap of 
iters, and writing answers to those 
hich demanded immediate attention, 
le was a man of averse height, with 
liick wavy hair of a li^t brown tint, 
art^ in the middle ; large forehead 


and well cut aquiline nose; uppier lip 
rather long and clean-shaven; firm 
mouth and chin; sandy whiskers and 
no beard. In dress he was scrupulously 
particular—purple-black frock coat 
buttoned across the chest, cut square at 
the shoulders and 6tting like a glove ; 
trousers of a light material, and boots 
that did justice to his small and well- 
shaped feet. His hat was always new, 
his delicate hands were always clean, 
adorned with diamond rings, and nails 
well-trimmed. In w’inter he wore a 
great-coat with tremendous collar and 
cuffs of fur. Such was Josiah Browser 
in outward appearance. 

He occasionally lifted his eyes to the 
window opposite the table at which he 
sat. The fc^-laden sky dripped, dripped, 
dripped ■with relentless rain; a dismal 
yellow choked the stifling air. The 
dull outline of buildings opposite was 
blurred by fog, and there was nothing in 
the prospect outside to arrest the roving 
eyes of Josiah Browser, which, as often 
as they were raised, fell again almost 
immediately upon the volumes and 
correspondence oefore him. 

It was a handsome room, comfortably 
furnished with a view to business. 
Engravings of former potentates in the 
great commercial houses adorned the 
walls ; the ceiling was skirted by a mas¬ 
sive cornice; there was a large fire- 

E lace witli heavy mantelpiece; tall 
ookcases full of ponderous volumes: 
massive mahogany chairs upholsterea 
with maroiie morocco, and two noble 
mahogany library-tables, back to back, 
separatea by a wide thoroughfare— 
each table the exact counterpart of its 
fellow, with tiers of drawers and com- 

f )lenient of ledgers bound in white vel¬ 
um. 

“ Why doesn’t that fool Towser turn 
upU' growled Josiah, as he bit his pen 
and looked tor the nineteenth time out 
of the window. For the very good 
reason that “ that fool Towser ” was* at 
that moment turning down the High 
Street of Richmond, towards the scho¬ 
lastic establishment in which his nephew 
Jemmy was pursuing his studies. 
Pursuing, do I say ? there was not much 
pursuit about it—at least it was the 
other way round, a preposterous pur¬ 
suit. It was the studies which vainly 
strove, under the leadership of Simon 
Stingo, M.A., and Alexander Crockels, 
to pursue Jemmy Browser. They dog- 
gea his footsteps with obstinate per¬ 
tinacity—fain would he fle(* before them 
and shirk them by every device and 
stratagem of idle evasion ; but they in¬ 
truded continually upon his peace of 
mind, and beset him on all sines with 
stubborn importunity. Jemmy ran be¬ 
fore the pursuant fiends like Orestes 
before the furies, and many grievous 
hurts did he sustain meanwhile— adverso 
tergo, as Caesar hath it—ignominious 
wounds such as Pyrrhus fail^ to notice 
upon the bodies of the Roman soldiers 
slain in fair fight, when he spake those 
memorable words—“with such men as 
these I would soon subdue the world !” 

Uncle Towser picked his way as 
cleanly as he could along the splasliing 
avement and over the crossings, but 
e did not like it any more than a cat, 
and was glad to reach the house. He 
rang the bell, and was soon hi the 
presence of Simon Stingo, m.a. 




“ I am afraid I have called at an in¬ 
convenient time, sir—business men 
cannot always regulate their visits. 
But I wanted to have a look at my 
nephew, young Browser—and if not 
contrary to rules, I should like to have 
him out for an hour or two—give him a 
bit of lunch and so on.” 

“ Certainly, sir—I will send him to 
you at once. I daresay you will excuse 
me, but I am very busy just now— 
kindly let him return by tour o’clock.” 

A tew minutes later Jemmy Browser 
entered the room. He was not an in¬ 
teresting specimen of a boy in appear¬ 
ance. He was ten years and a halt old/ 
small, and generally speaking “round¬ 
about;” small round head, covered 
with light brown hair which grew at 
its own sweet will over his forehead, 
showing no app»arent intimacy with 
brush and comb. His eyes were round, 
his nose a miniature dumpling. His 
figure was decidedly round. His jacket, 
of coarse brown texture, had lost some 
of the buttons, and was built on 
generous principles of allowing for 
growth—it was too big and too loose, 
and his round back seemed abnormally 
curved by the looseness of his raiment. 
The collar hid all trace of any white 
linen beneath, and seemed anxious to 
choke ofi' the boy’s head. His boots 
were dirty and trodden doivn at heel 
and toe; on one of them a piece of 
string did duty for a lace. But there 
was a merry twinkle on his face, like 
light playing on a stagnant pool. 

“^Vell, Jemmy, old ooy, how are you 
getting on I ” 

“ All right.” 

Jolly as a sandboy, eh? That’s right. 
Would you like to come out a bit^ Not 
a very tempting day. Have you got a 
great-coat and umbrella ? ” 

“I’ve got a great-coat.” 

“ Well, you had better put it on.” 

Jemmy shuffled off, ana presently re¬ 
turned clad in a heavy coat of thick 
blue cloth—not exactly the garb one 
would choose for a steaming rainy day 
in June. But Mr. Browser did not study 
his son’s wardrobe with the same at¬ 
tention that he paid to his own. It was 
stated in the prospectus that boys must 
have a great-coat, and Jemmy was pro¬ 
vided with one—that was enough. 
Uncle Towser refrained from any 
personal remarks, and they were on the 
point of starting. 

“ Where’s your cap, Jemmy 1 ” 

“I’ve lost it.” 

“ Well, but you must have a hat or 
something on your head ? ” 

“ My straw hat’s got no brim, and 
the ribbon’s off. I can bag Rogers 
minor’s—I can lick him.” 

Jemmy shuffled off again, and re¬ 
turned triumphant with an article on 
his head which by straining courtesy, 
might be called a cap. It li^ no lining 
and the peak was gone. 

“ Is that the best you can find ? Well, 
come along—we’ll get something more 
respectable at a shop.” 

Uncle Towser marched off with his 
nephew and bought him a cap. 

“There, that’s better. Now ive'II 
come to my rooms and have some 
dinner.” 

“Won’t you buy me some grub ? Ail 
chaps’ uncles do wlien they come to s< 
them.” 


, Coogli 
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‘‘Of course—to be sure—but we’ll I “I like Tomkins; he gave me some 
think of that presently. You must | pickles.” 

have a wholesome dinner first, before ; ‘‘Oh! When did he do that!” 

you stuff yourself with lollipops.” j “He had them in his play-box. We 

They reached the terrace and had I had some after dinner.” 



2.—JosepH Browser In Corncockle Street. 


dinner. In the course of the banquet 
Uncle Towser queaition^ his nephew 
about his present condition. 

“Well, Jemmv, 1 hope you like school, 
and get on well with the masters and 
boys.° 

“ I don’t mind old Stingo, but I hate 
old Crock. He called me an ass the 
other day.” 

“CallM you an ass ! How was thatl” 

“The chaps said he meant to, if he 
didn’t.” 

“ Well, tell us about it.” 

“It was Henry’s First; he made me 
do the sentence, Tht lion will tear in 
pieces the (M«.” 

“ Well! that wasn’t calling you an 
ass. Was that all ? ” 

“ He said it was lucky for me there 
wasn’t a lion in the room. The chaps 
said he meant to say I was an ass.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha ! Capital! Amusing 
fellow, that ‘ old Crock,’ as you call 
him ! ” 

“ I don’t like being called an ass by 
him, anyhow.” 

“ No, no; well, you see, he didn’t 
exactly say in so many words, Jemmy, 
you’re an ass ; he put it more politely 
than that, didn’t he ? ” 

“ Dunno. He whacked me after 
lesson with a ruler, and said I was an 
idle little idiot.” 

“ Ah, well, it was for your good, so 
you must not mind. I hope it made 
you work harder.” 


“Curious time to choose. What did 
you eat them with 1 ” 

“Nothing—only figs.” . 

“Figs and pickles! pdd mixture, 
wasn’t it 1 ” 

“Jolly good—but doesn’t come up to 
strawberry jam and sausitge-rolls—we 
had that ^terwards.” 

“ My eye ! Jemmy, what queer things 
boys are, to be sure ! Well, I suppose 
we were all alike once—but I never re¬ 
member eating pickles with figs, nor 
strawberry jam with sausage rolls. 
Well, now—have you had enough to 
eat 1 Shall we go out ? It has done 
raining—I do believe the sun will soon 
shine.’” 

“I’d like to go to a grub shop, jolly 
well.” 

“ All right—let us go to a grub shop— 
But you can’t be hungrv, and you 
must not make yourself ill.” 

“ No fear!” 

They went to a psistrycook’s, and 
Jemmy devoured three “maids of 
honour,” and sundry good things were 
done up in a box to be sent up to Mas¬ 
ter Browser at Tinkleden Academy. 

Thither that young hopeful duly re¬ 
paired in time for afternoon school, 
fingering tenderly in his pocket a bright 
new sovereign—Uncle Towser’s tip. 
That worthy man, as he walked back to 
his rooms, thus thought to himself: 
“There are the makings of a good man 
in that young chap, though at present 


his brains seem to be centred in his 
stomach. He’s an untidy young scamp 
—never seems to comb his hair, or wasn 
his hands except in the ink-pot—but I 
believe he will turn out all right. Glad 
I had him out—Browser will be 
pleased.” 

Master James once more presented 
himself among his companions in the 
junior division, of which he was the 
very last tail in all lessons. His educa¬ 
tion at home had been neglected. After 
Mrs. Browser’s death he was handed 
over to the nurse and in due time 
passed on to the governess. His father 
never inquired after his education; he 
paid the governess her salary quarterly 
to the day, and packed oft'Jemmy to 
school at teii-and-a-half, and felt no 
qualms of conscience as to the perform¬ 
ance of his paternal duty by the boy. 
The net result was that .Jemmy’s mind 
was more or less a blank. He knew 
almost nothing, and had no ambition to 
improve matters. He could not read 
a page of English decently ; he could 
not spell the simple words ; his writing 
was illegible; sums, Latin, history, 
geography, grammar—every subject 
was a hopeless tangle of inaccuracy, 
shallow ignorance, desperate indiffer¬ 
ence. 

Such w.as Uncle Towser’s nephew: 
not a very interesting specimen of a 






3.—Jemmy Browser. 

boy, it must be admitted; but if one 
writes of an Uncle, one must take th© 
Nephew into the bargain, and make the 
best of him. 

(To be Mitinued.) 
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FOR LIFE AND DEATH; OR, THE CHIEF OF THE RED SWORD. 

A STORY OF NORTHERN INDIA. 

By David Ker, 

Author cf •' Through the Dorknets," “ Droinud Gotd,' ele., etc. 

CHAPTER I.—A MIDNIIJHT VISITOR. 



straiifTply carvocl 
towfis and 
naclos of the quaint 
Hindu temples and 
mosques that lookc'd 
down ujHjn the an¬ 
cient city of Agra, 
in wliifli tlie (Jivat 
Mogul was still 
I'eigning in all his 
power and spleii- 
doiir. little dream¬ 
ing that not many 
years were to pass 
hefore a hand of 
white-faced “Fer- 
iiighis” frouiau uu- 

^ ^ . , . « H known land far 

-Ho .tood In front of tho Emporor-. horM. 

sea should overturn 

? E gun was setting red and angrily, his throne, imprison his descendants, 
with all the signs of a coming and lord it over all Northern India 
storm, and the bare-limbetl Hindu pea- from the Western Ghauts to the mouths 
sants who had been toiling in the fields of the Ganges. But in the year. 1665 
^il day were hastening home as fast as one small factory in the town of Bom- 
their tired feet would let them. The i bay was the only foothold which the 


? E sun was setting red and angrily, 
with all the signs of a coming 
storm, and the bare-limbetl Hindu pea¬ 
sants who had been toiling in the fields 


i^une buffaloes were couching side by I English possessed in the north of 
among the huge reeds on the bank ! Indin. 

the .Jumna, while several wide- | All at once there csime a trampling of 
^ing^ vultures came circling down- 1 horse-hoofs and a ringing and clashing 
■*’>ird through the hot, breezeless air | of armour, os if a troop of armed horse- 


pling of 
dashinir 


»ith harsh, ominous ones. 


men were riding into the town ; and 


Foot by foot the ghostly shadow of the cry ran from mouth to mouth, “The 
the darkening sky crept over the tall, Emperor’s soldiers are coming back 


from hunting after Lai Tulwar!” (Red 
Sword). 

Tlip street was crowdwl in an instant, 
and all eyes were turned eagerly in the 
direction of the appmamiing hoof- 
tnuii]), for the Chief nr the Red Sword 
had been the terror of that whole region 
for juuia* than a year, and they were 
now in hopes of seeing him brought in 
as a ))risoner, or (>f hearing tliat lie had 
been killed. When all the other moun¬ 
tain chiefs submitted to the Mogul 
Knqx^ror, the great Aurungzebe, Lai 
Tulwar alone liiul refused to yield ; 
and ever since that time he had nmde 
ceaseless war upon the Emi>eror and all 
belonging to him, swoonin'' down from 
his stronghold among tne hills to burn 
houses, carry off sheep and cattle, and 
kill every man whom he met, whether 
offering resistance or not. 

^ ^^en it was known that the sol¬ 
diers sent to capture or slay this ter¬ 
rible man were returning, the ancient 
city was filled with a great amd joyful 
excitement. But as the foremost line 
of horsemen issued into view from the 
deep shadow of the city gate, the joyous 
shouts died away into murmurs of 
amazement and terror. 

Wore these dusty, weary, haggard 
men, whose spent hoi*ses could hardly 
bear them along, the splendid soldiers 
who bad ridden so gallantly out of that 
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very gate not many weeks before, with 
their lielmets glittering in the rising 
sun, their horses prancing, their banners 
waving, their wild shouto and barbaric 
music making the air ring ? And was 
this pale, wounded, worn-out man who 
rode dejectedly in their midst their 
famous leader, Baber Khan (Lion 
PrinceX the bravest warrior and liest 
general of the Mogul army ? 

There was no need to ask what had 
happened. Defeat and disaster could 
be read on the downcast faces of the 
soldiers, even more plainly than in their 
dinted helmets and battered armour, 
or the blood-stained bandages around 
head, arm, or limb, which almost every 
second man in the ranks had to show. 
Silently and slowly, like a train of 
spectres, the gloomy procession wound 
its way along the shuadering streets up 
to the gateway of the huge dark-red 
rampart that encircled the citadel.* 

“ In the name of the Prophet, friend 
Ismail, what hath befallen ye 1 " cried a 
man in the crowd to an acquaintance 
whom he recognised in the ranks of the 
guardsmen, in spite of the huge bandage 
that distigured nis face. 

“ Ask me no questions, brother,” an¬ 
swered the soldier, gloomily. “This 
Chief of the Red Sword is no man, 
but a demon, and has other demons 
to help him.” 

And hio superstitious hearers—to 
whom this seemed quite a natural ex¬ 
planation of the defeat—drew back 
with a shudder, and asked no more 
questions. 

“ Truly my heart is grieved for Baber 
Khan,” muttered one of the bystand^s 
to another, with a side glance at tliie 
captain of the guard, who, weary and 
wounded though he was, with his head 
bandaged and nis right arm in a sling, 
still had the bearing of a gallant soldier 
as he rode among his dispirited men. 
“ Assuredly the sword of Azrael, the 
Angel of Death, is alrea^ uplifted over 
him, for the Padishah (Emperor) never 
forgives.” 

‘^hou art right, brother,” said his 

* Tbif gktewaf 1 b still entire, as is also the palace 
of the Mogul Bmperon Id the citadel, which I visited 
M tew years ago.— 1>. c. 


friend * “ there is no such word as ‘ can¬ 
not’ with our great Padishah—may his 
prosperity increase ! Baber Khan was 
a brave soldier, but it is his fate to 
perish ; and who can resist fate?” 

Baber himself was very much of the 
same opinion, for he could easily guess 
what anyone had to expect who came 
back from the battle-field to such a man 
as the Emperor Aurungzebe with tidings 
of def^t and disaster. Brave as he 
was, his heart beat quicker when a 
sudden burst of wild music from within 
the citadel, and a trampling of count¬ 
less hoofs as its ponderous gate swung 
slowly open, told him that the terrible 
man before whom all Northern India 
trembled was coming forth to meet 
him. 

First appeared a gallant troop of 
cavalry, all fine and powerful men, 
with golden breast-plates and richly 
emiK>ss6d helmets, in each of which 
waved a peacock’s feather. Next came 
a long line of foot soldie^ armed with 
bamlwo spears, and wearing white tur¬ 
bans and crimson tunics of embroidered 
silk. 

After these followed a smaller group 
of horsemen, blazing w’ith jewels and 
cloth-of-gold ; and in their midst rode 
one at sight of whom every head in the 
throng outside was bowed low in reve¬ 
rence. His dress of simple white looked 
quite plain at first sight amid the gor¬ 
geous array of the jittering warriors 
around him ; but many a purse would 
have been emptied to make up the cost 
of the gold trimming that fringed his 
robe, and no king in all India would 
have been rich enoqgh to pay the value 
of the magnificent diamonastliatclaspcKl 
his sash and turban. 

But had he worn the rags of a beggar 
that man could never have passed un¬ 
noticed. His tall, stately form, his air 
of natural anti almost unconscious com¬ 
mand, the giant strength displayed by 
his broad chest and long muscular arms, 
w'ould have told the most careless ob¬ 
server that this was no common man. 
His face was undeniably handsome, but 
its very beauty had in it something 
gloomy and terrible : and there was a 
ruthless determination in his set lips, 


and a lurking fierceness in his great 
black, fiery eyes, which the boldest man 
could not face unmoved. 

Aurungzebe—for it was, indeed, the 
great Mogul Emperor himself—swept 
with one piercing glance the shattered 
ranks of the defeated host, which stood 
ranged before him silent and motion¬ 
less, like a great gallery of statues. 

Then his deep voice broke the awful 
stillness like a roll of distant thunder : 
“ To Allah [God] we belong, and to Allah 
must we return.* Have ye met with 
Lai Tulwar, the Chief of the Red Sword, 
against whom I sent you 1 ” 

Then one man was seen to dismount 
and come forward front the mass of 
motionless figures. It w-as the captain 
of the guard, the brave Baber Khan 
himself, who advanced until he stood 
right in front of the Emperor’s horse, 
and spoke in the clear, firm voice of one 
who, Knowing that he must die, was 
determined to die bravely. 

“ May the Padishah’s prosperity in¬ 
crease ! His servants have met Lai 
Tulwar, and have fought with him ; 
but it was not the will of Allah that we 
should prevail. Many of us lie dejul 
among the hills, and the Padishah’s 
eyes see how it fares with the rest! ” 

And then, bending his head down 
upon his bresist, the brave man silcntlv 
awaited the sentence of death which 
he expected to be instantly passed upon 
himself and all his men—for in those 
days the execution of an unsuccessful 
general was so much a matter of course 
m the East that no one thought any¬ 
thing of it. 

But Aurungzebe made no reply, and 
for some moments seemed aeep in 
thought. 

Suddenly he lifted his head and asked 
quickly, with a tiger-like gleam in his 
large black eyes, “ Did ye Kill many of 
Lai Tulwar’s men ? ” 

“Very many,” answered Baber Khan. 

“And yet,” cried the Emperor, “ye 
could not kill /iini ! ” 

Baber silently pointed to his bandng;ed 
head and cripple arm. 

(To be eontinurd.) 

* This was formerly a common MuBsuIman saluta¬ 
tion.— d. K. 


I. 

V AX Tbomp up the chops of the channel 
With a broom at his mast-head did lie ; 
Before nie these arrogant Englbh 
From out their own waters shall fly.” 
Tiie wind blew a rattling sou’-wester ; 

From bolt-ropes the canvas strains sore ; 
Tlie green waves wash wildlj' to lii’ard, 
liolling past to the surf-beateu shore. 

The ^K>op-laDtern over the wave-crests 
A bright shining fire-gleam aft cast; 

The seamen in soundings are heaving 
Tbe lead, as the misty cliffs passed. 
“Tliero’s a dim light low down on (lie 
water— 

Kight a-starboard ’tis showing—dost see ? 
K<*ep her so; we will soon overhaul her, 

• a prize bring her under our lee.'* 


VAN TBOMP’S BROOM. 

By J. Duncan Craig, p.d. 

i “ Tis a fishing-boat Under her tiysail.” 

“ Then a pilot aboard we may gain.” 

I At sunrise they bore down. “ We're sink- 
; ing! ” 

I Hails a sailor lad over the main. 

“ My messmates to clear the nets going 
Last night, when beginning fi) blow, 

I I saw them against the sea rowing; 

The boat must have founder’d, 1 know.” 

II. 

T1i 4 tliey took the la<l down to the cabin. 

I ^’an Tronip scanned him sharply o’er. 

I “ Could you pilot a ship, Imy, in safety 
To a harbour on English shore?” 

I “What’s the broom on the masthead, your 
I honour ? 

I Such ensign I ne'er saw before ! ” 


“ Tis the broom that has swept the proud 
English 

Like the chaff of the threshing floor ! ’’ 

Then the lad from the cabin has darted ; 

Up, up, the main rigging lias flown, 

Like a bird from its prison-cage started, 

Or greyhound, the flying hare sliown. 

Up to the t’gall’n he's (lying. 

Where the broom waves defiant on high. 
What heeds he—’tis but a boy’s (lying ! 

“ To pull down that broomstick I’ll try ! 


Out quick with his knife ! He has sever’d 
The thougs that the broomstick confined ; 
Down, rattling below it comes falling ; 

Not a broom twig is there left behind ! 
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Fierce Van Tromp knite hiH brow for a 
moment. 

” Boy, down on your kneea; you must 
die ! ” 

Said tbe lad, “ I'm content—I have done 
it; 

No longer your Dutch broom shall lie ! ” 


III. 

To the “break of tlie«\uarter-deck” tramp¬ 
ing 

Marches slowly each Dutch musketeer. 
The fisher-lad faces them boldly, 

No trace in his bright eyes of fear. 

“ Quick ! Blow up your matches—point 
steady ! 

Aim right at my heart, Dutch Mynheer ! 
Don’t blindfold me—see, I am ready ; 

I’m standing for Old England here ! 

“ Lord, comfort my sister and mother— 
How lonely they’ll be withont me ! 

How they wept over me and poor brother. 
The night we were going to sea! 


M aw years have passed away since the . 

incident which I am abont to nar- { 
rale took place, but, for all that, every 
detail of it has been indeliblv imprintecl I 
npon my memory. Occasionally it comes 
to me in the shape of an evil ^reain, and 
there are nights when I wake up in a cold 
mrspiration and gaze wildly around me, 
oelieving that the same terrible drama is 
again being acted. 

Several years ago, then, when my regi¬ 
ment was Quartered in the Colaba Barracks, 
Bombay, 1 received an invitation from a 
cousin of mine wlio was Assistant Political I 
Agent at the Court of Holkar, the Ma¬ 
harajah of Indore, to come np and siiend 
a conple of months with him. 

“ I can promise you some goo<l sport,” 
wrote luy cousin, “for game of all kind is 
vory abundant in the neighbourhood, and 
of course we can Imve as many lieaters and 
elephants as the heart could desire. Small ! 
game is plentiful, the wild duck are ; 
coming down to the lakes in myriads; as ' 
for deer, we have nylgan, aambur, and I 
blackhuck, whilst we are certain of picking 1 
up a tiger or panther before yoiir leave has ! 
expired.” j 

I was passionately fond of shooting, and 
as soon as I received my cousin's letter I i 
went straight to the colonel of our corps, 
who, according to his wont, received me in 
the kindest manner. 

“Of course you can liave leave,” said | 
he, when 1 had proffered my request, “and i 
I hope it luay do you good. Send in your { 
ai>phcation in tlie usual manner, and I will . 
see that it is forwarded to the proper 
quarter. I siijtpose. like the rest of them, i 
you wish to get away at once, so I recom- ! 
mend yon to lose no time.” j 

I followed the old coionel’s advice, and ' 
ID a M'eek the adjutant of the corps in- , 
formed me that my leave bad been granted. 
My preparations bail already been made, | 
my Dattery of guns and nlles carefully i 
examined, a good stock of ammnnition i 
prepared, and so, when I received the Anal j 
notofication, I had nothing to do but to I 
Htart at once. j 


Lord, pardon my sins, child and boy. 

For the love of the Lamb that was slain. 
O, give me a place in Thy joy, 

And keep me from feeling death's i>ain.'' 

So he stood with his arms chest-folded. 

His brown hair tossed back by the wind, 
A tear in his blue eye that glistened— 

A hero more brave could you find ? 

Then there comes the sharp rattleof ramrods, 
And sailors grew paler than snow, 

For they thought of their own bairns in 
Holland— 

And this seems like murder, you know. 

“ Hold hard, men ! ” And down drops each 
musket 

’Neath the sweep of Van Tromp’s golden 
cane. 

“ Brave boy, you’re a true-hearted Briton ! 

A hero's blood Hows in each vein. 

Here, lad, have this purse of gold pieces. 
They’ll comfort your sad mother’s gloom ” 
(\’an Tromp’s stock of Eaglisli soon ceases), 
“But take her Van Troinp’s mast-head 
broom ! ” 


At that time the line of railw’ay only ran 
as far as Wassind in the direction to which 
I wanted to go, and 1 had determined to 
travel from thence by bullock train. The 
progress certainlj"* was slow, but I had 
plenty of time before me, and the scenery 
of the cliain of hills known as the Ghauts, 
which I sliould have to ascend, was pro¬ 
nounced by all who had passed through it 
to be simplj' magnificent. Accordingly, 
upon arrival at Wassind, I made mv 
arrangements w'ith the agent of the bullock 
train and secured a comfortable gliarry. 

A gharry, as ihe vehicle is termM in 
Bomlmr, somewhat resembles a small 
omnibus, for it has windows on both sides 
and a door at the end. A cane-work 
frame i.s made to fit the interior exactlv, at 
about three feet from the floor. Cpon 
this the traveller's bed is made, and unuer- 
neatii is stowed his luggage. Pockets 
made of coarse checked ^th hang at tiie 
sides, in which creature comforts can lie 
stowed, and altogether the mode of transit, 
if slow, is by no means nncoinfortable. The 
bullocks are cliatiged at depots situated a 
certain numljer or mile.s apart, and the 
occupant of the ghany is able to travel 
for a long distance without halting. About 
ereiy twelve miles are rest-houses, kept up 
by the Government, known in the ver¬ 
nacular as iiCik bungalows, where refresh¬ 
ment of a certain kind can be procured. 

After making all my arrangements, I 
stowed njyself comfortably in my gharrj', 
whilst my boy (as servants are termed in 
Bombay), Jewa, climbed up on to the seat 
beside the driver. We started in the even¬ 
ing, and at first I could not sleep owing to 
the novelty of my position, the jolting of 
the gharry, and the strange objurgations 
wilier the driver addressed to Ins bullocks. 
By degrees, however, sleep overcame me, 
and I did not wake again until the rays of 
the sun poured in tlirough the windows of 
mv temjiorary abode. One day M’as very 
like anotlier: souietimp.s I stopped for 
an hour or so at a d4k bungalow and ate 
a meal; at others I assuaged the pangs of 
hunger M'ith some of the tinned provisions 


which 1 had taken care to bring with 
me. The scenery of tlie Gliaute fully iusti- 
tied all the enc<imiuiiis 1 hod heard be 
stowed upon them, and I have often 
paused, and, standing at the brink of 
the precipice winch skirted the road, 
gazed admiringly into *he valleys, and 
wondered whether the masses of tangl^ 
tropical underwood, broken here and 
there by little patches of cultivation, 
were the chosen abode of ^e striped 
monarch of the Indian forests; and then, 
raising my eyes, I would permit them to 
range over the distant peaks and hills upon 
tbe other side of tbe valley, which seemed 
to reach one behind the other to an illimit¬ 
able distance. 

I had for tlie past two or three days been 
travelling through a country greatlv in¬ 
fested by a predate^' tribe termed Bfieels. 
The tribe hve entirely by plunder, i)er- 
initting the women to cultivate little xilots 
of ground in the deptlis of the jungle, 
where their rough huts are erected. 'rTiey 
are all accustomed to arms, and are 
very dextrous in the use of the bow 
an<l arrow, (ienemllv their depreciations 
are confined to the villagers in the vicinity, 
but occasionally they venture down to the 
edge of the Grand Trunk Hoad and plunder 
travellers and bnllock-carts of nierclian- 
dise. Then a couple of com])unies of sepoys 
are sent in pursnit of them. Their miser¬ 
able huts are burnt to the ground, and the 
tribe U disjiersed, only to reunite after a 
time, when they feef that their acts of 
larceny have been forgotten. 

I kept my revolver handy whilst we went 
through tins dangerous }>art of the country, 
and Jewa, my boy, used to sit on tbe box 
absolutely shivering with afTright at everj' 
sound after nightfall. I was nut, however*, 
in any wai' molested, and congratulated 
myself that the only really dangerous part 
of the journey had been accomplished. 

Just as we entered a village, which I will 
call Shabpoora, though that is not iti 
name, I felt mv gharry give a slight 
stagger and then fall heavily HX>on ifo side, 
throwing me about in the most uncomfort¬ 
able manner imaginable. As soon as I 
could pull myself together I contrived to 
crawl out of the door, and found that a 
tire had come off, and that one wheel was 
a perfect wreck. The villagers who had 
been attracted to the spot by the catas¬ 
trophe stood round gazing iiisin me with 
their accustomed apathy, anu it required 
all Jewa's most violent language to induce 
them to procure the village blacksmith. 
The Eastern A’ulcau surveyed the wheel 
with considerable attention, and then de¬ 
clared in a whining tone that it would be 
impossible for the sahib to go on any 
further that night, but that by eiglit 
o’clock the next morning the wheel would 
be as strong as ever. 1 was considerably 
chagrined at hearing this, not only ou 
account of the delay whioli it would 
involve, but also at the idea of sleeping in 
a native hut, whicii, as a rule, is a re¬ 
ceptacle for bad smells and fleas. My boy, 
however, who had travelled the roM be¬ 
fore, helped me ont of my dilemma. 

“Good bungalow, little further on, 
sahib,” said he, in his broken English. 
“Capital good moorgee (chicken) grill; 
nice clean room, sahib ! ’’ 

This was lietter news, and, leaving Jewa 
to remove the contents of the gharry, I 
walked into the dftk bungalow, winch, as be 
trnlv said, was situated only a few hundred 
yards on tbe other side of tfie village. The 
khansamah (bntler) who bad charge of it 
came forward with a number of jirofuse 
salaams, and asked what he could have tbe 
honour of providing me with. 

(ro continued.) 
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one another heard, all %ve could do was to 
remain on deck re^y for any unforeseen 
emergency. 

Alwut two hours after its commence¬ 
ment we judged the hurricane to be at its 
worst, and three guns (32-pounder8) were 
hred, but so great w'as the noise of the 
storm, that although the Sashes were seen 
the reports could not be heard at a house 
not a hundred yards from the brig ! 

Till midnight this “ turmoil of the ele¬ 
ments” continued, and then the barometer, 
which had kept falling, became stationary’, 
and we knew that the centre of the hur¬ 
ricane, the “st^rrm's eye,” as sailors call it, 
had passed over os, and that unless it 
“blew back” all danger was over, and so 
it proved, as the wind gradually fell, the 
thunder and lightning passed away, and by 
daybreak the clouds were gone and the 
tempest ceased. 


But what a sight met our eyes when 
light once more came ! 

The sea was breaking q^uite over the fort 
^ at the harbour mouth, and, rolling right up 
' tlie liarbour, was cashing over the low 
' dockyard wall. On shore houses and huts 
' were unroofed, and in many places blown 
' bodily away ; great trees were felled, cane 
patches cleared as if tliey had been close 
cut, boats and canoes were thrown from 
the beach up amongst the houses, palings 
had disappeared, and in places great 
mounds or dibris had been collected and 
stacked as if by the hand of man. 

Towards the afternoon the sea went 
down, and we were enabled to land at the 
dockyard, when a most extraordinary sight 
‘ met our eyes—hundreds of hsli, such as 
I barracouta, gar, parrot-tisb, mullet, etc., 
j having been stranded and left there to fall 
an easy prey to onr men. 


The damage done by this great storm 
was immense. After accounts showed that 
it swept tlie northern Antilles, and the 
Virgin Islands, Porto Ktco, the northern 
and eastern portion of San Domingo, the 
north-eastern part of Cuba, the Bahamas, 
the east coa.st of Florida, and made its 
westernmost {wint at Nebraska. It then 
took a north-east course, passing just to 
tlie southward of Nova Scotia and New¬ 
foundland, and swept on with ever dimi¬ 
nishing force till it ^ssed over Ireland and 
the west coast of Scotland, from which it 
hurried away into the Northern Ocean. It 
will long be remembereil in the West 
Indies, particularly at Barbadoes, where it 
did infinite harm. 

At the end of October, having re-ri gg ol 
and re-stored the brig, we left Antigua fur 
Port Koyal, Jamaica. 

(THt END.) 


BOY LIFE IK THE FLOWEBY LAND. 

/ By Frederic H. Balfour. 


I OFTEN wonder which nation knows the 
least al>unt the other ; the English or 
the Chinese? True enough it is that John 
Chinaman is terribly ignorunt about us 
proud Euroneans, and will ask tlie strangest 
^liiestions ot a pacing foreigner. So igno- 
rant is he, that—incredible as it may appear 
—a native of one city, Nanking, for in- 
-stance, will mistake a brown-haired Eng¬ 
lishman for a native of Nmgpo, Foochow, 
or Canton, lieing absolutely unaware of 
the fact that those cities are as much parts , 
of China as his own. I, who write tliese , 
lines, ha\ e been gravely asked whether we j 
have surnames in England ; whether the 
same sun and moon shine in London as in 
Peking; wlietber we ever saw water before 
we amveil in China; whether—cruellest cut 
of all—we have any books. The fact is, the 
Chinese cannot reali.se the existence of any 
great, cultured, powerful country outsule 
their own ; and although the official classes, 
who come into contact with foreigners, are 
of course much better informed, the huge 
mass of the people in the far interior— 
shopkeepers, farmers, pea-sants, students, 
and the rest—have not nearly so clear a 
notion of European countries as we Euro¬ 
peans have, say, of the topography of the 
planet Mars, So much, tlien, for Chinese 
knowledge of us. How alsiut our knowledge 
of the Chinese ? 

Well, I don’t think we have much to 
boast of. 1 have met well-educated Eng- 
li.sh people who did not know that Japan 
was a group of islands, but had a vague idea I 
that it was somehow part of China. Every- : 
body seems convinceil that the Chinese live ' 
on cats and dogs; though where such an ! 
idea can have sprung from is to me a inys- i 
tery. Some people believe that Peking' is | 
the largest city in the world—a most extra- i 
ordinary delusion ; while others are under I 
the impression that a Chinese mandarin is i 
a sort of comic chimney ornament, whose 
principal accomplislnnent consists in con- i 
tiniially notlding his hem!. Only a few i 
weeks ago, the editor of a great London I 
newspaper informed its readers that Tai¬ 
wan Fu, the capital of Formosa, was the 
King of Corea; and another ^itor, the | 
very next day, laughe<l at the first editor ' 
for not knowing that Tai-wan Fu was the 
capital of Corea. When such ludicrous 
blunders are perpetrated by those who 
occupy the {Kwition of public instructors, 
it is not to be wondered at that, only a few 
I'ur-s back, a London crowd cheered his 
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Excellency Musurus Pasha in the belief 
that he was the Chinese Ambassador. 

Now, what I wish to do is to place before 
you a few trustworthy details on certain 
points connected with China, which shall 
1)6 at once amusing and instructive. And 
there ai-e not many subjects on which 
greater nonsense is often talked than the 
Chinese language. I have read learned 
articles in some of our most prominent 
reviews and magazines—articles written by 
persons who have studied language in the 
abstract, at second Iiandi hut no particular 
language under heaven, at first hand—wliich 
were tlie strangest jumbles of learned igno¬ 
rance ever put togetlier. Of course a good 
deal was said almut Chinese, and all sorts 
of ri<licnlous words were mioted—wonls 
which recalled the delightful giblierish in 
“Alice through the Looking Glass,” but 
which were no more like Chinese than 
Kainschatkan. Now Chinese, in the first 
place, is a monosyllabic language. It con¬ 
sists of about 50,000 words in ml, and each 
wonl is represented by a single symbol, or 
“ character,” whicli cannot be divided into 
letters, for the very cogent reason that 
Chinese ha.s no alphabet. Every character 
must be learned by itself: and this, of 
course, presents a very serious difficulty to 
the student, though it is a difficulty wfiicli 
decrea.ses as time goes on, especially if the 
learner has an eye for drawing. What con¬ 
stitutes an infinitely greater difficulty is the 
fact tliat, although there are 50,000 words, 
or cliaracters, tliere are only about 420 
sounds ; so that there are numliers of words 
in Chinese, dift'erently written, and with 
different meanings, all sounded alike. For 
instance, there are dozens of words all pro¬ 
nounced chang ; dozens pronounced kting 
scores pronounced kiao ; hundreds—about 
a thousand, some say—sounded like the 
fifth letter of the English alphabet. Of 
course, something very special is required 
to distinguish between these homophonous 
words in conversation. If an Englishman 
utters the single word “duke,” we know 
what he means, without any further expla¬ 
nation. But if a Cliinaman suddenly says 
kihig, he may mean a duke, or a catopult, 
or to attack, or equitable, or meritonous, 
or an artisan, or a skate-fish, or the body, 
or an insect, or a disease of the intestines, 
or the arm, or a door-latcii, or a p^lock, or 
a palace, or vast, or respectful, or a mine, or 
to sanirm, or tribute, or altogether. Each 
of tnese words is wTitteo differently from 


tlie others, but there is only one sound for 
all of them, and that sound is kting. It is 
easy to see, then, how enormously difficult 
must lie a language which is so poor in 
sounds, and how important it is to pay 
attention to tlie context in which the sounds 
are used. But this is not the only assistance 
we receive. Every one of these sounds is 
susceptible of four, sometiiues five, different 
tones; and these tones must be carefully 
learnt and adhered to, if we are not to make 
very funny blunders, and find ourselves 
laughed at instead of umlerstood. I will 
try and give you soiiie approximate idea 
what these tones are like. Take the sound 
kiing, for instance, and endeavour to rea«l 
it with the tone-Uifferences I have attempted 
to indicate as follow's :— 

KOng. Kfing? Kting! Kung. 

The Chinese word for “ lord ” is chit, and 
for “pig” something like chu?', and one 
day a very strange thing occurred. There 
was a newly arrived missionary, who natu¬ 
rally simke very bad Chinese, trying to at¬ 
tract an audience by standing in his cha^iel 
with the doors open, and shouting out to 
everybody who jiassed to “come”—he 
hesaid—“to the Lord.” But alas ! 
the poor man had net learned liis tones; 
and it is not to be wondered at that the 
Chinese beckoned merrily to each other in 
tlie street, and cried, amidst bursts of 
laughter, “ Here's a mad foreigner calling 
out to us to go into his chapel and see a 

carious poverty in sounds, however, 
is only one of tlie difficulties which confront 
the student of Chinese. Not only does each 
sound belong to a vast variety of w'onls, but 
each word has often a vast variety of mean¬ 
ings. Take, for instance, a certain very 
common character, formed by three strokes 
of the brush, and pronounced Tss. It 
means primarily a cliild, or soni hut it also 
means a philusupher, a kernel, a seed, an 
officer, a comrade, a viscount, a .sixit, ami 
tlie northern point on a mariner’s compass. 
Another word, hsin, made up of two others 
signifying “man” and “word” respec¬ 
tively, means .sincerity, a note or letter, 
and two nights’ lodging. Such irregu¬ 
larities are puzzling enough ; but it is still 
worse when we find, as we sometimes do, 
the same word hearing two senses which 
are diametrically opjiosed to each other. 
Thus, a character jironounced Inxin means 
both “tothrow into disonler” and “ to put 
into good order;” the character kiao (one 
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of many so Hoiinded) means both “ to bend ” 
and “to straighten,” “to rectify,” and | 
“to falsify while yet another character, I 
sounded tang., is the equivalent, not only I 
of “disturbed, out of one’s wits,” hut of 
“understanding, or perceiving a meaning 
clearly! ” 

And there is yet anotlier difficulty, quite 
as great as any I have yet mentioned. 
This is the enormous numoer of different 
ifUtlects that exist in China. The dialect 
of Canton is a foreign language to the 
native of Peking. Tlie dialects of Amoy 
anti Foochow are as different from those of 
Xingpo and Shanghai as though they be¬ 
longed to peoples on opposite sides of tlie 
glotje. A Swatow man can no more make 
himself understood by a Nankingese than 
a (iaelic-speaking Welshman can render 
himself int^ligible to a Scotch Highlander ; 
and it is a fact that when Chinamen from 
different parts of the empire meet together 
they are sometimes actnally forced to con¬ 
verse with each other in pidgin-English— 
of which more anon—if they are Incky 
enough to know it. Truly the Chinese are 
a wonderful race, and in no instance is 
their topey-turvyness more strangely ap¬ 
parent than in their language. No wonder 
ve Europeans make such comical blunders 
as we do—especially when we haven't 
ieamt Chinese—and talk about Yang-tsz 
Kiang meaning “ Son of the Ocean,” wnich 
it certainly' does not, although it sounds 
like it. But I have told yon enougli about 
the language for the present. Let me con- 
clade this paqier with another little anec- j 


dote, showing how dangerous a thing is a 

I little, knowledge of Chinese. Some years 

I ago, a good laay in Shanghai was giving a 

I dinner-party, an<l during the day she bought 
some fruit—peaches, I )>elieve—fur dessert. 
But when dessert-time came the peaches 
never made their app^rance. “Buy!” 
cried tlie lady to her Cninese butler, “ make 
haste and fetch those k'l^-tsz that came 
home this afternoon.” “ Fetch the ” 

replied the boy, looking q^uite aghast; 
“what for?” “What for?^’ echoed the 
lady, astonished in her turn; “why, be¬ 
cause I tell you to.” “I can’t, indeed,” 
urged the boy. “What do you mean?” 
asked bis mistress. “ Haven’t they' come 
home ?” “ Oh yes,” was the reply, “ they 
came homeall right this afternoon.'^’ “ Then 
wliy won’t yon fetch them when I tell you 
to?” cried the lady, angrily. '' It wouldn't 
be proper!” whispered the servant, looking 
the very picture of distress. “ Not proper ! " 
e.xclaimea the mistress of the house. “ I’ll 
teach you what’s proper. Go along with 
you, and bring them here directly. ” ^rrow- 
lully the boy left the room, and returned 
in a couple of minutes carrying over his 
arm a very fine pair of new black trousers, 
which ba^ been sent home for the lady’s 
husband a few hours before. Poor lady ! 
Of course the fault was hers. She had said 
k'i 1 -ts 2 , trousers, insteatl of k6-tsz, fniit. 
Tile trousers w'ere speedily sent away, and 
the peaches hronght to table, but the lady 
had received a lesson in Chinese she did not 
easily forget. 

I (To be continued.) 


BOTS WHO HATE RISEN. 

THE BOYHOOD OF JAMES NASMYTIL 


By W. J. 

VVTH invented tlie steam 
f and wrote as admirable a 

> >vn life as we have in our lan- 

?ry,” he says, “begins long 
re bom. We represent the 
flnences of onr race, and onr 
rtually live in us.” Of this 
vn history is an unmistakable 
iis father was Alexander Nas- 
niy VII, pr^t Scottish painter, who was 
<iescended from a long line of men of ability 
aod women of character; and his mother 
was Barbara Foulis, who had also a long 
pedigree promising more 'than an ordinary 
?hare of mental vigonr. 

.-Uexaoder Nasmyth was an engineer as 
veil as a painter—he was, indeed, the 
inventor and introducer of the “ bow and 
firing ” roofs and bridges, of which we have 
^neh well-known examples at our great 
terminal railw’ay stations—and he was the 
hiend of nearly all the distinguished men 
vlso moved in the intellectual society of 
Edinburgh a Imndred years ago. Among 
tl.ese we may mention, with an object, 

, Ilohert Bums and Robert Burns’s landlord, 
vhose intluenee on the world is by no means 
to be desmscd. In fact, a debating society 
might take many a worse subject for dis- 
mnwion dian “ NVho did most good in the 
vorld—Robert Burns or his landlord?” 
ud the poet’s friends would not find it 
etay to prove their case ! 

Burns’s landlord was Miller, of Dais- 
vinion. Miller was first an Edinburgh 
^nker, then he was a scientific agricul- 
then be was one of the largest share- 
Wdere in the Canon Ironworks, whence 
i tame onr laundry flat-irons, and then he 
[ the inventor of the canonade, the 
1 ®Bdy quick-firing gun to which, more 
I dian any other arm, Britain owed her vic- 
k tories over the Prench in the long naval 
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war. But Miller did something more. 
Clerk, of Ehlin, ha«l invented “ breaking 
the line ” in naval engagements, and Rotl- 
ney, in 1780, had adopted the new tactics 
with satisfactory results. Miller was so 
interested in the idea that he set to work 
to invent some means of driving a ship 
along to break the line independent of wind 
or title or calm; and having found in his 
friend Alexander Nasniytli a draughtsman 
and designer of much ability, proceeded, 
with his assistance, to plan and perfect this 
new thing. 

Miller’s notion was a catamaran, a 
vessel with two or three hulls, with 
paddles between tlie hulls worked by the 
crew. On the 2nd of June, 1787, a double- 
hulled catamaran appeared on tlie Firth 
of Forth, worked by a capstan of five 
bars. The men ran round and round, and 
slowly moved the catamaran; but at the 
end of an hour the men were quite tired 
out “Hoot, hech!” quoth Mr. 'Taylor, 
student of divinity, “i’ll tell ye what, 
DaUwinton ; ye might save the puir bodies 
if ye wad only use the new steaming 
engine! ” 

Here was an idea! Hard-a-port went 
the helm, and the capstan-driven catama¬ 
ran slowly returned to the wharf. Off went 
Miller and 'Taylor of the happy thought, 
to see the new invention. It was very 
much in evidence. Shrieking, and snorting, 
and puffing, and rattling, there was the 
new road locomotive lun^ring along one 
of the Edinburgh streets, in diarge of its 
proud inventor, William Symington, of 
Wanlockhead, who was enaeavunring in 
vain to impress its advantages on the long¬ 
headed bailies of Auld Reekie. “ Ship 
ahoy ! ” quoth Miller, and Syiningtoii shot 
off steam; and the result of the “crack” 
that followed was that the ingenious lad 
from Wanlockhead agreed to place one of 


his engines, duly altered, on board one of 
Miller’s boats. 

And so, on October 14, 1788, there 
came forth on tlie waters of Dalswintoii 
Ijake the first steamboat the world ha<l 
seen. In Mr. Nasmyth’s book there is a 
picture of her. She was a double-hulle«i 
catamaran, with the paddle in the middle ; 
ami away she went at the rate of from 
four to five miles an hour. On board 
were Miller, Nasmyth, Taylor of the hapjiy 
thought, Sir William Monteith,and Bobbie 
Bums, acting as deqiuty-assistant-araateur- 
stoker. 

“ My bonny law, I work in brew, 

A tinkler in my station: 

I've travelled round all Christian ground 
In this my ooenpation. 

I’ve ta'en tbe gold, I've been enrolled 
In many a noble S({uadron; 

But vain they search'd, when off I march'd 
To go and clout the caudron ! ” 

And on the shore there was the usual 
small boy looking on, the small boy on this 
occasion being no other than a certain 
Harry Brougham, who grew up to be Lord 
Chancellor of England. Verily, there was 
no want of brain power when steam navi¬ 
gation was horn. 

(To be continued.) 


SIR WIIXOUeHBT CRiaXTET. 

S IR Willoughby Cbiquet sat under the 
shade 

Of a weeping willow tree. 

And he said to huiiself: I am sadly 
afraid 

These lads are too many for me. 

Though a stout young hlaile in the days 
long past, 

I am going, I fear, to pieces; 

Fot my beauty locks, they are whitening 
fast. 

And my features are covered with creases. 
Chorus. 

But the sight ot a drive to the “ on ” for 
four. 

Or a neat late cut for a couple. 

Makes me wish sometimes I w'as young 
once more, 

To try my hand as in days of yore, 

When my liiiihs were lithe and supple. 

But if I was dragged to the block again, 

I know I should lose my head ; 

Miss a gay bold .swipe at a short long-hop, 
And be miserably bowled instead. 

And, in sporting phrase, “ I shonld then 
elect 

To retire ” with a sombre sedateness ; 
And restore the remains of my self-respect 
With dreams of my former greatness. 
Chorus .—But the sight of a drive, etc. 


So here’s to you all with my company bow, 
For your “ blazers ’ and 
very; 

They tell me I’m growing 
now, 

And ray voice is a little I' 

But I love to remember the scores i mane— 
I could carry my bat ivith the best of 
you ; 

Now my innings are over, I’ll sit in tht 
shade. 

And holloa as loud as the rest of you. 
Chorus .—For the sight of a drive, etc. 
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O NCE a^ain our gallaot vessel, 

Sailing still o’er halcyon seas— 
’Gainst no hlack’ning gale to wrestle, 
Woos the steady blowing breeze. 

May the same kind fate befall us 
That has followed every trij)! 

Hark ! ten thousand voices call us 
Once again to man the ship. 

For our craft is still the i>eerJes8 
Literary argosy, 

Proying evety year her title 1 

Paramount—the '‘JJ. (). I*.’’ ■( 

Now may every muse l)efriend us, 
Prom))ting lucky woixls and lit; 

Evfa mpityra semi us, 

Winge<l with knowledge. Isirbed with 
wit. 

Wisdom, linger not behinil us ; 

Wisdom, Truth’s grave elder sou. 
Come, and closer comrades tind us 
When another year ho' vtiti ! 

Hither fun ami frolic fancies, 

Sunburnt sjiort by stream and wood ; 
Hairbreadtli ’.scaiHJs and noble chances, 

“ Moving tales ” of lield and Hood. 

Friendly cheers our hearts are thrilling 
As the good slup B. U. P., 

Merry winds her canvas tilling. 

Starts with all her courses free. 


J. Mills —Tlie isle of Dugs used to Is; the Isle of 
Ducks, mid the Tuixlem iiunie is a hit of riverside 
Immoiir, tho dogs having been chietiy dead ones. 
Al>out Trufalgar time tlie peninsula was cut 
throiiKh so aa hi k;ive a shnrt road for the vessels 
coming up the Thames. Rut iu time the Dock Com- 
jiaiiy bought up the new i-hanuel and installed 
themselves in it. so that veasels have now to go 
the lung way roumJ, as they used to do. 

Z, M, A —The authorised version of the Bible, witli- 
out mites or references, is the iii<'|nitv of tlie 
UTUveraiiies of uxfonl and uarobrlitge. If you can 
And a mistake in a copy printed at the Unlverelty 
Press, and will write to the printers, they will give 
you a guinea; but as would-be clever people have 
}>een wrltiug for these guineas ever since the reign 
of Queen Anne, and the “mistakes" they have 
pointed ont have been only those due to their own 
Ignorance, it is extremely improbable that your 
discover)' is worth mentioning. 

A antCKRK AliUlRBR (Guiana).—All the stories in 
the volumes ont of priut have been or will be re¬ 
printed, and all tlie practical articles will from 
time to time appear in aome of the volumes of the 
Boy’s Own Bookshelf. It would l>e impracticable 
to keep all the volumes always in print. 

GLAbSTuNiAX.—1. It is not the fact that all the mem¬ 
bers of the tfonse of Loids have obtained their seats 
by K'jiinly lnh«ltli)g UAm. There are six <l^ereiit 
ways hi whlclfraemlien obtain their seats./ There ■ 
are those who hold their seats by rlglit of descent; 
there are those whose descenilaiits will claim the 
right to sit, but who liave been called to the House 
by the Bovercfgn on the recommendation of the 
Ministers; tiiere are those who have lieenaimilarly 
called to the House by the Sovereign, but whose 
descendants will have no right to sit, such being , 
the Life Peers; there are others who have been 
elected fur life, such being the Irish Representative ' 
Peers; there are others who have been elected ' 
merely fur the existing Parliament, such being the 
Reoteb Representative Peers; and tliere ore those , 
who hold tnclr seats for life by virtue of tbelr 
olUce, such being the archbishops and certain of 
the bisboiis. whu aro practicaU]r appointed by the 
Prime Aliniater. See “How we are Governed,’' 
price Is. 8d., published by P, Wome and Co., 
Bedford Street, Strand. 2. TTie “ Royal Sappers 
and Miners" were the rank and file of the Royal ; 
Rugineers. 1 

Acnif.LFS.—The quotation, " I would not love thee, ! 
dear, so well, loved I not honour more," Is from I 
the song written by the great Marquis of Montrose. | 

0. Maths.—G et M.vcmillan'8 Shilling Primer of 
Electricity. It is pure waste of time making 
Bclentiflc apparatus unless you kuow what you are i 
doing. 

Vas.—W rite for the papers to Secretary, General 
Post Office, London, B.C. l 


A. Criimsu.—Tr>' Harris on Bee Manage 
ment, piililislieil liy Hr. Tam, CO, Pater¬ 
noster Row, E.r. 

H. S. K. (Maiichcst(T).--We have already given : 

I theiinviil flags. Prise Compctilinnsareamiovnir' 

I in tlie pni-t for November in each year-. 

I F. Oats. For widening your shoulders praetiil 
I I'oivlng or use the dumb-bells. Uiir articlM ou (t 
subject have been reprinted in Indoor Sports. 

si;tti.er - to the Kmigrants' Tiifonnsti'i 

Dttice, Broadway. Westminater. They will sea 
you printed particulars post free. 

Ji'BiLKH.—The Jubilee coins were Sd., 6d., Is., 2/ 
Ss. Cd.i 4s., and &s. in silver, and IDs., 30t., 40t.. an 
lOUs. in gold. The dd. is now worth Is., the x 
piece is worth £2 2$., and the £5 piece £5 10 s. 

C. A. R.—1. Tlte prefixes O and Mac have the san 
signification as the Norman Fits. Z Of auy gm 
smith. S. All metals weigh less in water. Ren 
Up " Specific Gravity. ■' The nctnil weight you if 
lift Is the same whether in water or sir. 4. N 
where. 

A. Napirr —Get No. 1880 of the “ Field, " price I'd 
at 346, .8trand, and see the aoil plan of the Vikiui 
one of the Humber yawls. 

Vkntro.—Y ou can he supplied with ftgnrea dlrcd 
Write to I’roicssor veutriloi|Uial flgiu 

maker, MoxSorr, w. 

A DVBLis Rkader.—W hen the City of London d 
census was taken in 1881, it was found thafi. the 
passed into the City over London Bridge dUi1i 
the day 78,M3. You could aasume that the sail 
numltur passed out at night, and uddiug K litt 
for the lucrease of traffic, migiit fairly set do* 
the number crossing tlie bridge in a di y as 160,00 

PHTSrOKrs.—Certainly. The B.i. of London iaqui 
as gCNxl a recommendation as that of either Ozfo: 
or Cambridge. Apply to Messrs. Kivlngton, Wate- 
loo Place, s.w. 

Don. T. R. —Yes; the hours are from ten to four - 
ten to two; but it is best to be there al>out elcve 
The fee is Is. for the search. You must know tl 
testator's full Giristian and surnames and the lia 
of the death. 

N. aud 8.—Buy Orosvenor's “Model Yachts," pri 
Ss., published by L. I*. Gill, 170. Strand, w.c. 

E. W. H. J.—There is only one library In Lomb 
where you are likely to get all the books of a 
venture, and that is Mudie's, in Oxford Strut 
comer of Musenm Street, w.c. 

J. H. F. Modem Magic " Is published by Messl 
Routledge. It costs 58. I 

VinntL.—The change lu the subjects of examinati^ 
will come in time, but prolwhly long after you ci 
profit by It. We have made a note of the < 
celleuce of the Thudichum School at Geneva. 
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O N our boyhood’s life—that, I mean, of 
my brothers and myself—I must 
dwell no longer than the interest of our 
strange story demands, for our chapters 
must soon be tilled with the relation of 
events and adventures far more stirring 
than anything that happened at home 
in our day. 

And yet no truer words were ever 
spoken than these—“the boy is father 
of the man.” The glorious battle of 
Waterloo — Wellington himself told 
us—was won in the cricket field at home. 
And in like manner our greatest 
pioneers of civilisation, our most suc¬ 
cessful emigrants, men who have often 
literally to lash the rifle to the plough 
stilts, as they cultivate and reclaim the 
land of the savage, have been made and 
manufactured, so to speak, in the green 
valleys of old England, and on the hills 
and moors of bonnie Scotland. 

Probably the new M‘Crimman of 
Coila, as ray father was called on the 
lake side and in the ^lens, hod mingled 
more, far more, in life than any chief 
who had ever reigned before him. He 
would not have been averse to drawing 
the sword in his country’s cause, had it 
been necessary, but my brothers and 1 
were born in peaceful times, shortly 
after the close of the war with Russia. 
No, my father could have drawn the 
claymore, but he could also use the 
ploughshare—and did. 

There were at first grumblers in 
the clans, who lamented the advent of 
anything that they were pleased to call 
new-fangled. Men there were who 
wished to live as their forefathers had 
done in the “good old times”—cultivate 
only the tops of the “ rigs," pasture the 
sheep and cattle on the upland moors, 
and Jive on milk and meal, and the fish 
from the lake, with an occasional hare, 
rabbit, or bird when Heaven thought fit 
to send it. 

They were not prepared for my 
fathers sweeping innovations. They 
stared in astonishment to see the bare 
hillsides planted with sheltering spruce 
and pine trees; to see moss and morass 
turned inside out, drained and made to 
yield crops of waving grain, where all 
was moving bog before; to see comfort¬ 
able cottages spring up here and there, 
with real stone walls and smiling 
gardens front and rear, in place of the 
turf and tree shielings of bygone 
days, and to see a new school-house, 
where English—real English—was 
spoken and taught, pour forth a hun¬ 
dred happy children almost every week¬ 
day all the year round. This wjus 
“tempting Providence, and no good 
could come of it; ” so spoke the 
grumblers, and they wondered indeed 
that the old warlike chiefs of M‘Crim- 
mau did not turn in their graves. But 
even the grumblers got fewer and 
further between, and at last long peace 
and plenty reigned contentedly hand 
in hand from end to end of Glen Coila, 
and all around the loch that was at once 
the beauty and pride of our e.state. 

Improvements were not confined to 
tlif' crofters’ holdings ; they extended to 
"■ ‘‘astle farm and to the castle itself. 
'Mg that was old about the latter 
I'pt away, but much that was new 
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sprang up, and rooms long untenanted 
were now restored. 

A very ancient and beautiful castle 
was that of Coila, with its one huge 
massive tower, and its dark frowning 
embattled walls. ' It could be seen from 
far and near, for even the loch itself 
was high above the level of the sea. I 
speak of it, be it observed, in the past 
tense, solely because I am writing of 
the past—of happy days for ever fled. 
The castle is still as beautiful—nay, even 
more so, for niy aunt’s good taste has 
complete the improvements my father 
began. 

I do not think anyone could have 
come in contact with father, as I re¬ 
member him during our early days at 
Coila, without loving and respecting 
him. He was our hero—my brother’s 
and mine—so tall, so noble-looking, so 
handsome, whether ranging over the 
heather in autumn with his gun on his 
shoulder, or labouring with a hoe or 
rake in hand in garden or meadow. 

Does it surprise anyone to know that 
even a Highland chieftain, descended 
from a long line of warriors, could 
handle a hoe as deftly as a claymore ? 
I grant he m^ have been the first who 
ever did so from choice, but was he 
demeaned thereby ? Assuredly not, and 
work in the fields never went half so 
cheerfully on as when father and we 
boys were in the midst of the servants. 
Our tutor was a young clergyman, and 
he, too, used to throw oflf his black coat 
and join us. 

At such times it w’ould have done 
the heart of a cynic good to have been 
there ; song and joke and hearty laugh 
followed in such quick succession that 
it seemed more like working for fun 
than anything else. 

And our triumph of triumphs was 
invariably consummated at the end of 
harvest, for then a supper was given to 
the tenants and servants. This supper 
took place in the great hall of the 
castle—the hall that in ancient days 
had witnessed many a warlike meeting 
and Bacchanalian feast. 

Before a single invitation was made 
out for this event of the season every 
sheaf and stook had to be stored and 
the stubble raked, every rick in the 
home barn-yards had to be thatched 
and tidied ; “ whorls ” of turnips had to 
be got up and put in pits for tne cattle, 
and even a considerable portion of the 
ploughing done. 

“ Boys,’’ my father would say then, 
pointing with pride to his lordly stacks 
of grain and hay, “ Boys, 

‘ Peace hath her victoriea, 

Not leas reDOwned than war.' 

And now,” he would add, “ go and 
help your tutor to write out the in¬ 
vitations.” 

So kindly-hearted was father that he 
w’ould even have extended the right 
hand of peace and fellowship to the Raes 
of Stratlitoul. The head of this house, 
however, was too proud ; yet his pride 
was of a ditferent kind from father’s. 
It was of the stand-aloof kind. It w’as 
even rumoured that Le Roi, or Rae, had 
said at a' dinner-party that my good, 
dear father brought disgrace on the 
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warlike name of M‘Crimman because 
he mingled with his servants in the 
field, and took a very personal interest 
in the welfare of his crofter tenantry. 

But my father had difterent views 
of life from this semi-French Rae of 
Strathtoul. He appreciated the bene¬ 
fits and upheld the dignity, and even 
sanctity, of honest labour. Had he 
lived in the days of Ancient Greece, he 
might have built a shrine to Labour 
and elevated it to the rank of goddess. 
Only nw father was no heathen, but a 
plain. God-fearing man, who loved, or 
tried to love, his neighbour as himself. 

If our father was a hero to us boys, 
not less so was be to our darling mother, 
and to little sister Flora as w^l. So it 
may be truthfully said that we were a 
happy family. The time sped by, the 
years flew on without, apparently, ever 
a bit of change from one Christmas Day 
to another, ilr. Townley, our tutor, 
seemed to have little amlution to 
“ better himself,” as it is termed. When 
challenged one morning at breakfast 
with bis want of desire to push, 

“ Oh,” said Townley, “ I’m only a 
young man yet, and really I do not 
wish to be any happier than I am. It 
will be a grief to me when the boys 
grow older and go out into the world 
and need me no more.” 

ill*. Townley was a strict and careful 
teacher, but by no means a hard task¬ 
master. Indoors during school hours 
he was the pedagogu 
carried etiquette even ? 
wearing cap and gown 
thrown off with scho); 
was then—out of doo 
schoolboy going to pu.^ iiio lliau 
cricket-match. 

In the field father was our teacher. 
He taught us, and the “grieve,” or 
bailiff, taught us everything one needs 
to know about a farm. Not in head- 
work alone. No ; for, young as we were 
at this time, my brothers and I could 
wield axe, scythe, hoe, or rake. 

We were Highland boys all over, in 
mind and body, blood and bone. 1— 
Murdoch—was fifteen when the cloud 
gathered that finally changed our for¬ 
tunes. Donald and JJugald were respec¬ 
tively fourteen and thirteen, and sister 
Flora was eleven. 

Big for our years we all were, and 1 
do not think there was anything on dry 
land, or on the water either, that we 
fearw. Mr. Townley used very often 
to accompany us to the hills, to the 
river and lake, but not invariably. We 
dearly loved our tutor. What a won¬ 
derful piece of musi . 
nature ne was, to be . ; • . I i •• 
ber him ! Of both I 
good-nature I am af > . 

advantage. Flora i • , ; ■ 

out on the hills she would turn to him 
with the utmost mng-froid, saying, 
“Townley, I’m tired ; take me on your 
back.” And for miles Townley would 
trudge along with her, feeling her 
weight no more than if she had been a 
motn that had got on his shoulders by 
accident. There was no tiring Townley. 

To look at our tutor's fair young face, 
one would never have given him the 
credit of possessing a deal of romance, 
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■or believed it possible that he could 
have harboured any feeling akin to 
love. But he did. Now this is a story 
of stirring adventure and of struggle, 
and not a love tale; so the truth may 
be as well told in this place as further 
on—Townley loved my aunt. It should 
be reraembered that at this time she 
was young, but little over twenty, and 
in every way she was worthy to oe the 
heroine of a story. 

Townley, however, was no fool. Al¬ 
though he was admitted to the com- 
^nionship of every member of our 
family, and treated in every respect 
as an equal, he could not for&;et that 
there was a great gulf fixed between 
the humble tutor and the youngest 
sister of the chief of the M'Crimmans. 
If he loved, he kept the secret bound 
up in his own breast, content to live 
and be near the object of his adoration. 
Perhaps this hopeless passion of Town- 
ley’s had much to do with the formation 
of his history. 

« * * . 

Those dear old days of boyhood ! 
Even as they were passing away wo 
used to wish they would last for ever. 
Surely that is proof positive that we 
were very happy, for is it not common 
for boys to wish they were men ? We 
never did. 
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For we had everything we could de- | 
sire to make our liUle lives a pleasure ' 
long drawn out. Boys who were bom I 
in towns—and we knew many of these, i 
and invited them occasionally to visit , 
us at our Highland home—we used to 
pity from the bottom of our hearts. 
How little they knew about country ! 
sports and country life ! ! 

One part of our education alone was i 
left to our darling mother—namely, 
Bible history. Oh, how delightful it : 
used to be to listen to her voice as, | 
seated by our bedside in the summer \ 
evenings, she told us tales from the i 
Book of Books ! Then she would pray i 
with us, for us, and for father; ana : 
sweet and soft was the slumber that 
soon visited our pillows. 

Looking back now to those dear old 
days, I cannot help thinking that the 
practice of religion as carried on in our 
house was more Puritanical in its cha¬ 
racter than any I have seen elsewhere. 
The Sabbath was a day of such solemn 
rest that one lived as it were in a dream. | 
No food was cooked ; even the tables j 
in breakfast-room and dining-hall were j 
laid on Saturday ; no horse left the i 
stables, the servants dressed in their 
sombrest and best, moved about on tip¬ 
toe, and talked in whispers. We chil¬ 
dren were taught to consider it sinful 


even to think our own thoughts on this 
holy day. If we boys ever forgot our¬ 
selves so far as to speak of things secu¬ 
lar, there was Floiu to lift a warning 
finger and with terrible earnestness 
remind us that this was God’s day. 

From early morn to dewy eve all 
throughout the Sabbath we felt as if 
our footsteps were on the boundaries of 
another world—that kind, loving angels 
were near watching all our doings. 

I am drawing a true picture of Sun¬ 
day life in many a Scottish family, but 
I would not have my readers mistake 
me. Let me say, then, that ours was not 
a religion of fenr so much as of love. 
To grieve or vex the great Good Being 
who made us and gave us so much to 
be thankful for would have been a crime 
which would have brought its own 
punishment by the sorrow and repent¬ 
ance created in our hearts. 

Just one other thing I must mention, 
because it has a bearing on events to ^ 
related in next chapter. We were taught 
then never to forget that a day of 
reckoning was before us all, that after 
death should come the iudgment. But 
mother’s prayers and our religion 
brought us only the most unalloyed 
happiness. 

(To be continued.) 


FOR LIFE AND DEATH; OR, THE CHIEF OF THE RED SWORD. 

A STORY OF NORTHERN INDIA 
By David Ker, 

AuiAor ((/ "Through the Darkneu," "Drowned Oold," etc., etc. 


T he Emperor eyed him fixedly for a 
moment, and then called out, in the 
deepest tones of his mighty voice, “ Let 
it be proclaimed throughout the city, 
and throughout all the country round, 
that whosoever shall put into niy hands 
Lai Tulwar, the Chief of the Red Sword, 
whether dead or alive, shall be rewarded 
with ten thousand rupees !” (£1,000). 

Half a dozen messengers darted off at 
once in various directions to obey his 
commands, while Aurungzebe, turning 
to Baber Khan and his soldiers—who 
were still mutely awaiting their doom 
—continued : 

“Children, it is the will of God that 
ye should be beaten, and who can resist 
Him ? Every man has his turn, and as 
our proverb saith, ‘ Sometimes the 
saddle is on the back, and sometimes 
the back is on the saddle.’ Get ye to 
your quarters, rest yourselves, and have 
your hurts cared for; and do thou, 
Baber Khan, follow me.” 

And before the astounded men could 
recover from their amazement at this 
unlooked-for kindness, instead of the 
cruel death which they were expecting, 
the Emperor, his guards, and Baber 
Khan vanished into the citadel. 

The townspeople were quite as much 
astonished at this strange forgiveness 
as the guardsmen themselves, and the 
only explanation which anyone could 
think of was that Aurungzebe must mean 
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to wreak his whole vengeance upon 
Baber Khan himself, and had taken 
him into the palace in order to torture 
him at leisure. 

But about an hour later the news got 
abroad that Baber, after a long talk 
with the Emperor in private, had been 
sent home unharmed, escorted by a 
squadron of Aurungzebe’s mounted 
guards, and the gossips were more 
puzzled than ever. 

What with Baber Khan’s defeat by 
LalTulwar, the large reward offered for 
the latter’s capture, and Aurungzebe’s 
unexpected ntercy, the good people of 
Agra had quite enough to talk about 
that night; and, although the sky was 
growing blacker and blacker, and it was 
plain that the storm which had been 
threatening so long was ju.st about to 
burst, the narrow, crooked, dusty streets 
were still crowded with exciteci groups 
discussing the events of the day. 

“ Ten thousand rupees is a great 
sum,” growled a grini-Iooking old fel¬ 
low with one arm, who had been a 
soldier under Aurungzebe’s grand¬ 
father, Jehangeer; “ but who is to gain 
it 1 Men say that the ‘ Red Sword,’ 
from which this Lai Tulwar has got his 
name, is an enchanted weapon, and that 
no armour can resist its edge, and no 
sword touch it without being broken. 
Now, what can any man do against a 
foe like that ? ” 


“Yonder is one who will earn the 
reward, however, if cunning and 
roguery can do it,” said another gossip, 
pointing across the street. 

The person at whom he pointed was 
a wizened little man, with a bald, fiat 
head, dressed in a shabby white tunic 
and greasy turban ; thin, yellow, sharp- 
faced^, and altogether looking very much 
as a weasel might look if it were sud¬ 
denly turned into a man. Notwith¬ 
standing the lowering sky, he was still 
hard at work serving out cups of cofi'ee 
to the gossips who crowded around his 
tiny stwl, any public excitement of this 
sort being, ns he well knew, a great 
help to business. 

“Thou art right, friend Selim,” cried 
a third man. “ Ayoob Kapediee (Job, 
the coffee-seller) would sell nis own 
sister for an anna (three-halfpenceX 
were anybody fool enough to give him 
so much for her; and she, methinks, 
would do the same for .Mm. But wliat 
can such a wato. melon as Ayoob do 
against such a lion-killer as the Chief 
of the Red Sword 1 ” 

“ What can a net do against a tiger T 
replied the other, significantly ; and a 
eneral nodding of heads showed that 
is hearers fully agreed with him. 

At that moment a herald’s voice re?-' 
high above the buzz of talk, n'ci*' 
Aurungzebe’s proclamation ; ami 
though almost every one there kn' 
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about it already, they listened as 
greedily to the words “ ten thousand 
rupees” (which seemed fabulous wealth 
to many of the hearers) as if they heard 
them for the hrst time. 

“ See how Ayoob’s face lights up ! ” 
said a sarcastic looker-on to his neigh¬ 
bour. “Men say tW he is already 
rich, and yet the word roopiyah (money) 
is sweeter to his ears than the music of 
Behesht” (Paradise). 

Among the most eager listeners 
was a tnin, careworn, poorly-dressed 
woman, leading a little boy by tlie 
hand. Her face, worn and wasted 
though it was, would have been beau¬ 
tiful had it not been for the scared, 
huntfd look in her hollow eyes—a look 
which deepened so startlingly as she 
heard the reward offered to anyone who 
■could capture or slay Lai Tulwar, that 
more than one passer-by tumecl and 
stared at her in amazement. 

“ Let us make haste home, Seid,” she 
cried to her child, dragging him after 
her with feverish eagerness; “the 
storm will burst soon.” 

The boy to whom she spoke was as 
strange a contrast to his mother as 
could well be imagined. Tall and active 
for his age, he had all the supple grace 
of a young panther in bis strong, 
sinewy limbs, and something of the 
panther’s lierceness, too, in the restless 
gleam of his large dark eyes, which 
seemed to flash tire as he looked up in 
bis mother’s face, and called out, ex¬ 
citedly, 

“ Mother, mother! do you hear 1 Ten 
thousand rupees ! If we had only half 
as much you would never need to work 
or tire yourself any more. Ah ! if I 
were but a man, and could meet Lai 
Tulwar face to face, I would— ” 

Hu.sh, child, hushl you know not 
what you say,” cried his mother, in a 
tone of such bitter agony that the 
startled boy stopped short in sheer l>e- 
wilderment. But the woman clutched 
his hand arid hurrietl him away so 
Quickly that she never noticed the 
warp, suspicious glance which Ayoob 
the coffee-seller (who had been close 
behind them while they were talking) 
darted at her from his small, cunning, 
rat-like eyes. 

But Master Ayoob soon had some¬ 
thing else to think of, for just then 
tiiere came a shout and a scattering 


among the crowd, as a runaway donkey 
rushed headlong down the street, and 
ran full butt j^ainst Ayoob’s coffee- 
I stall, knocking it over like a ninepin, 
' and sending Ayoob himself sprawling 
on bis back, while tlie Imiling cotlee 
! came hissing down upon him as he 
lay, making liim yell like a scalded 
cat. 

But he got no sympathy from tlie 
lookers-on, for his meanness and roguery 
had made him generally hated ; and a 
, roar of mocking laughter from the 
; crowd greeted his discomfiture. 

“ Ha ! friend Ayoob,” cried one man, 

I “your brother has treated you very un- 
; kindly. One donkey should always be 
good to another." 

“ The beast took Ayoob for a thistle, 
and wanted to eat him,” chuckled a 
second : “ but I fancy he found him too 
bitter ! ” 

But even more gelling to the old 
miser than the jeers of the crowd was 
the loss of his coffee ! and as he sham- 
[ ble<l away, muttering curses, he was 
I just in the mood for any deed of evil. 
I And unhappily, before that night was 
; over, chance gave him the means of 
\ doing the worst deed of his whole life. 

8eid and his mother got home not an 
instant too soon, for scarcely were they 
I housed when the storm broke forth in 
all its fury. The fierce wind howled 
and shrieked through the deserted 
streets, whirling along with it the leaves 
and broken boughs which it had torn 
from the groaning trees. Great sheets 
of rain fell plashing and hissing upon 
the thatchea roofs of the houses and 
the massive walls of the mosques and 
temples. Flash after,fla.sh of lightning 
tore up the inky sky, and the funder 
crashed and bangeci overhead like the 
cannon of a great battle. 

But, so far from being scared by the 
I storm, the little fellow seemed quite to 
I enjoy it, and laughed aloud in glee as 
thunderclap after thunderclap shook 
the frail hut to its foundations. 

As they sat over their scanty supper 
of boiled rice, Seid asked suddenly : 

“ Mother, what is Lai Tulwar like ?” 

“ How can I tell ? ” answered his 
mother, looking seared. “Why do you 
ask?” 

“ Because I he^rd a man say to-day 
that I was like Lai Tulwar—as like as 
if I were his son.” 


“ Who said so 1 ” 

“ Baber Khan, the captain of the 
guard ; and he must know what the 
chief is like, for he has fought with him. 
What’s the matter, mother ? why do 
you look so strange i ” 

She answered only with a shudder, 
and there was another long silence. 

“ ilother,” asked Seid at length, 
“ when will father come to visit us 
again ] I want to see what he’s like, 
for I’ve never seen him yet, you know ; 
he always conies in the night-time when 
I’m asleep.” 

“Hush, hush, child !” whispered his 
mother, glancing fearfully round, as if 
dreading lest someone should over- 
I hear him. “ Never speak of your father 
; Aw, even to me. He has many enemies 
I in this city, and they are all bad men, 
j who would kill him if they could. 
I Finish your supper, and then go to 
! sleep.” 

I A few minutes later, Seid was curled 
j up on a dusty mat in one comer of the 
! room ; but, long after his mother had 
I retired behind her jmiah (hanging cur- 
! tain) he lay awake, pondering over her 
I strange words ana stranger agitation. 

; At length he was just dropping oft' to 
sleep, when, in the momentary lull that 
followed a tremendous outburst of 
storm and thunder, a low scratching 
was heard at the door, as if a dog were 
trying to get in ; and instantly his 
mother rose, and stole across the floor to 
open it. 

On the threshold, outlined in awful 
distinctness against the blackness of 
night, stood a fornj that made even the 
fearless boy tremble. It was a man of 
great height and strength, but so lean 
that the huge bones stoo<l out beneath 
his dark skin like a skeleton swathed in 
leather. His scanty clothing was drip¬ 
ping wet, and his shaggy black hair, 
plasteretl over his gaunt face, increased 
the unearthly wildness of his aspect, 
w’hich was heightened yet more by the 
wolfish glitter of his hollow eyes, and 
the long sharp knife that gleamecl in 
his hand. 

But, to Seid’s utter amazement, his 
I mother, instead of recoiling from this 
I ghastly apparition, caught the grim in- 
j truder by both hands, and, drawing him 
I hastily into the house, barred the door 
I carefully behind him. 

' (ro be eontinued.) 


BOT LIFE IN THE FLOWEBY LAND. 

By Frederic. H. Balfour. 


II.—Peking. 


I .HAVE referred elsewhere to the strange 
notion which exists in some people’s 
minds that Peking is the largest and most ' 
populous city in the whole world. So ' 
lar from this being trae, Peking is not i 
even the largest city in China. Nanking, i 
for instance, is stated by the Cliinese tiiem- j 
^ves to be DO less than thirteen times | 
larger; and certainly the walls of that ' 
extmordina^ town do enclose an astonish¬ 
ing tract of territory, within which yon 
may take lovely country walks, shoot plenty ‘ 
of gtune, and even climb the green slopes 


of a mountain range. Nor is Peking by 
any means so wonderfully populous ; and, 
tliongh the streets are lively enough, and 
pretty full of jteople, tliey are not nearly so 
crowded as Clieapside, for instance, ujKm 
an ordinaiy week.*lay. The best way, 
indeed, to obtain a good idea of tlie size 
and ]>opulation of the Chinese capital is 
to compare it with our own. Here the 
fignre.H speak for tliemselves. According 
to tlie “ Encyclopa*dia Britannica,” the area 
of London is sixty square miles. The area 
of Peking is about twenty-four. The popu¬ 


lation of London is now reckoned as be¬ 
tween four and five milHona The popu¬ 
lation of Peking is not much overa million, 
and some authorities say that it is even less 
than that. 

Now, the best place from which to get a 
bird’s-eye view of Peking, os it lies upon 
the great dusty plain of Chihli, would eer- 
j tainly be a balloon. Then we should 1^ 
j able to see the exact shape of the queer oV 
I city, to sav nothing of much that no Kn 
I |)ean eye lias hitherto ever gazed up< 

I the interior of the Palace walls, for instu 
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Let us, therefore, fancy ourselves in an 
aerial car, witii a huge inflated bag c.i silk 
far away over our heads, the blue sky 
al>ove that, aud thousands of eyes staring 
up at us frotu the streets, and liouse-tops, 
and open spaces of the nietromdis, a tliou- 
sand or two feet below. The Oiinese would 
get into a most tremendous state of excite¬ 
ment—we may l>e sure of that—while, as 
for the denizens of the Palace, one ]K>si 
tively dreads to think from what conster¬ 
nation they would suffer at the hare idea 
of Iwing oveihmketl hy a lot of barlwirous 
foreigners, safe in a flying or floating 
basket in mid-air. We .should certainly 
have the best of the bargain—at any rate, 
until we came down : and meanwhile a 
veri' strange and wonderful sight would lie 
stretched out beneath us. Fancy u great, 
rolling, dusty, and uneven plain, dotted 
about here and there with ciunips of low 
trees, villnge.s which look picturescjue 
enough from a <listance, but are as dirty 
as jiigsties uihui closer inspection, a few 
large parks full of strange tent-like build¬ 
ings. with scarlet wooden pillars ami green 
or yellow-tiled roofs, fields of millet inter- 
secteii with dusty tracks facetiously called 
roa<ls, ami everv' now and then a big stone 
bridge, generally in a very broken ami 
neglecte<T state. That is the setting: tlie 
picture it encloses—Peking itself—is just 
as if you had gathereil up all the scattered 
features of the landscajie I have enu- 
merateil, Sfjneezed tliem all togetlier as 
tight as ever they would pack, and then 
enclosed them, hard and fast, within eight 
walls sha{^«d as nearly as possible like this:— 
The w alls are 
high, and old, 
and broail ; so 
broad that 
three carriages 
might easily 
be driven 
abreast upon 
the grass- 
grown tops, 
and fumislnng 
one of the 
quietest, plea¬ 
santest, and 
most original 
prom c n ad e s 
j)erhai>H in the 
whole worbl. 

And, as we 
have luul our 
bird’s-eye view 
of the city ’ 

and its surroundings, let us descend from 
the balloon and see how it looks at closer 
quarters—from tlie lo]i of tlie great wall 
itself. I think we shall find that it has 


very much the appearance of a huge village 
built in a thick grove of trees. On all sides 
there is bright foliage, and rising far above 
the topmost branches are curious-looking 
towers, a jiagoda or two, gaudily-painted 
woollen archways 8|>anning the broad 
streets, the curling yellow roofs of all the 
courts. ])avilions, and halls whicli consti¬ 
tute the lm|«erial Palace, one lofty hill in 
tlie Emperor’s garden crowned with tliree 
charming little kiosks ; and tlieii, far away 
in the bhie distance, the violet-tinted ]teHks 
of a rugged mountain-chain, which stamls 
round alsmt the Chinese capital on two 
sides just as tlie hills staml round about 
Jerusalem iii tlie Holy Lanct. A stiirnge 
and interesting sitectacle, is it not? 


MANCHU 


IMPEHIAL 

CITV 


IMPERIAL 

PALACE 


^ITY 


FRONT CATE 


Chinese or Outer City 


Now let us walk along tlie .southern wall 
towards the front gate of tlie Mancliu city, 
jiast the Palace, in a westerly direction, 
and look over the other side. That is the 


Chinese city, where all the restaurants and 
theatres are. Look at that huge, broad, 
white bridge, swarming with carta, dogs, 
and beggars. That is called the Peggars’ 
Bridge, and a very appropriate name it is, 
for it is a favourite resort of the great 
beggar-class of Peking, who congregate 
there in scores to exliiliit their horribly 
diseased, half-naked bodies, and pester ail 
passers-by for money. But look a little 
uirtlier, and Irom a certain point you may 
see a great park full of splendid trees, out 
of wliich, rising IhiIJIv into the clear air, 
far above the clouds of 'lust which envelop 
the streets ont.side, sliiues the bright blue 
dome of the Temi>le of Heaven. This is 
one of the four great shrines of Natiire- 
worsliip wliirh exist in the cajiital of 
C-hina. The Altar of Heaven, an imposing 
ciiTiilar piatform of white marble, is 
situated, as we have just seen, to the south. 
Outside the north wall -taods the Alt&r of 
Eartli; and this is .Hqniire and black. Tlie 
Altar of the Sun (square and white) .stands 
outside tlie east wall of t,he city ; the Altar 
of the Mtsm (circular and black) occupies a 
correspomliug jiosituui to the west. Each 
is enclosed in a Hne, .-pacious park ; and 
while it is often %-ery difficult to procure 
ailmission to the .Vltnrs of Heaven and the 
Sun, it is quite iiiijmssible to get so much 
as a peep at those of Earth and the 

Mimui. 

Now let us descend the sloping causeway, 
anil liegin to explore the streets. « In every 
other riiinese city the thoroughfares are 
only a few feet wile : but here in Peking 
they are as broad as llegent Street ; in 
, fact, I believe 

that some of 
them are ac¬ 
tually a goo<I 
deal broader. 
Right away 
down the 
middle runs a 
raised track. 
Constructed of 
iimd, two or 
three feet 
higher than the 
paths ou either 
side; and 
along this 
track are pass¬ 
ing throngs of 
carts, donkeys, 
and mules, 
. M’itli occasion¬ 

ally a long 
string of savage-looking Mongolian caniel^ 
laden, most likely, with coal. 

(To be eonli'iued.) 


UNCLE TOWSER: 

A STORY FOR BOYS YOUNG AND OLD. 


By Rev. A, N. Malan, m.a., f.g.s. 

.^utAor qf " Caem and Herettltt," " A Smuggling Adventttre," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER 11.—AN IRON ROAD TO WEALTH. 


J EMMY Browser sneaked into the 
school premises by the back door. 
He hung up his great-coat—no. he 
didn’t, for tlie loop was broken, ana the 
particular peg, numbered 22, which 
was set apart for liis accommodation, 
was too higii for him to reach. He 


just threw his great-coat on the floor, 
and Mr. Stingo, happening to pass 
at the moment on the way to the class¬ 
room, thundered down upon liim with 
fifty lines as an untidy and disreput¬ 
able little scaramouch. Jemmy, being 
commanded to hang the coat up pro¬ 


perly, bundled it into a heap and suc¬ 
ceeded in elevating it somehow upon 
the peg. He then stuffed another huge 
lollipop into his mouth, aud so fortified 
proceeded to the classroom. 

There were twenty - two boys a.t. 
Tinkleden Academy, and they were 
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divided into four classes. As a rule 
Mr. Stingo took the two senior classes, 
Mr. Crockels the two junior. Some¬ 
times they changed about; sometimes 
there was a general preparation of 
lessons, over which Mr. Crockels pre¬ 
sided. The combination of classes was 
varied from time to time to suit Mr. 
Stingo’s convenience, an arrangement 
not conducive to methodical work. 

Thei’e was a laige heavy-looking boy, 
named Lurcher, in the class above 
Jemmy’s—a good solid and cumbrous 
specimen of tne genus dunce—with red 
hair, low forehe^, freckled face, long 
nose, long upper lip, and large mouth— 
a “ loppotty,” ungainly youth, who could 
not pull himself up an inch on the 
single bar ; and when be tried to vault 
the *horse in the gymnasium, planted 
his great flat flounder feet upon the 
sloping-board with as much noise as he 
could produce. The two junior classes 
worked together tliat afternoon in 
arithmetic. 

The great Lurcher looked round to 
see what chances there were of any 
diversion to alleviate the monotony of 
the lesson. The sight of Jemmy Brow¬ 
ser’s distended cheek arrested his atten¬ 
tion, and telegraphic sisals were in- 
.stant^ passed signifying Lurcher’s wish 
that .Jemmy should sit next him during 
tlie lesson. The wish was law, and 
.reinmy proceeded to occupy the desk ap¬ 
point^. Then followed a low dialogue. 
“ What grub have you got ? ” 

“ Only bull’s-eyes.’^ 

“Give us one—thanks—I’ll take two 
or three. How did you get them ?” 

“ My uncle came—he took me out— 
he lives in Richmond.” 

“ Jolly — I wish my uncle would 
come.” 

The transfer being effected. Lurcher 
turned to his arithmetic, not, however, 
from any studious inclination. He had 
before now found some sort of dry 
comfort in reading the mi.scellaneous 
problems at the endof the book. There 
was something racy in thinking how 
many times a coach-wheel would turn 
round between London and Oxford. It 
suited his taste to read of cisterns tilled 
by so many taps all turned on at once. 
When he had nothing better to do he 
did not despise the recreation of turn¬ 
ing all the taps on at once in the 
lavatory, until every basin was filled to 
overflowing and the apartment was 
flooded. He smiled in scorn at the 
notion of A doing a piece of work in 
three hours which B could do in two. 
“A must be an ass,” he said, “not to 
lick B till he did it for him.” 

N’ow in the course of his researches 
that afternoon Lurcher came across a 
sum, the first part of which interested 
him even more than the foregoing. 

“ Look here, Btxiwser.” he whispered, 
"An iron plate vforth £1, if made into 
the balance-tprin^i of watckei*, is worth 
£-t 0,000 ! My eye, that’s good, I say ! 
Why on earth doesn't everyone buy 
iron plates and make them into balance- 
springs of watches ? ” 

Jemmy the sum. It interested 
him also. His hand crept affectionately 
into his trousers pocket, wherein slum- 
l>cre<l the bright golden sovere^n given 
him that afternoon by Uncle 'Towser. 

“ Do you think it’s true ? ” asked 
Jemmy. 
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“ Yes, of course ; the answer couldn’t 
be got if it was wrong, you little 
duffer.” 

“ Where can they get iron plates ? ” 

“ At the ironmonger’s, 1 suppose. 
What’s the use of an ironmonger if he 
doesn’t sell iron ? ” 

The conversation was not continued 
further, for Mr. Crockels was beginning 
to go his rounds, and prudence suggested 
that some means should be employed 
to sift a few figures over the working 
paper to prevent unpleasant results. 
Therefore Lurcher and Jemmy subsided 
into silence, and with the help of blots 
and scratchings out, and concatenations 
of numerals arranged with blissful iu- 
difierence to their mutual dependence, 
a fair measure of spoilt paper was pre¬ 
sentable when their turn came for in¬ 
spection. 

Blit when lessons were over Lurcher 
drew Jemmy aside, and, taking him to 
a quiet corner of the playground, con¬ 
tinued the conversation begun in the 
arithmetic lesson. 

“ Look here, Browser, that sum I 
showed you was a rum ’un, eh /” 

“Jolly tine, anyhow, all the whole 
shoot of it! ” 

“That’s just what I think, young 
frowser. And what’s more, I shall save 
up my money and buy an iron plate for 
a pound, and get a watch-maker to 
maxe it into balance-springs, and just 
sell them to him for fifty thousand 
poundc. Nothing’s simpler. I only 
wish I had the chink now I ” 

“ Well, but how is it nobody has tried 
the dodge before 1 ” 

“ Why, you young stupid, because no 
one’s had the luck to find it out. Do 
you suppose anyone ever hunted in a 
shilling arithmetic book to find out how 
to make money ? It was a mere fluke 
my finding it. But all the same, it was 
an uncommon lucky discovery, just like 
the steam-engine, which some chap 
found out by watching a tea-kettle. 
There had been thousands of tea-kettles 
boiled before, just as there are thou¬ 
sands of arithmetic books kicking 
about. But one chap makes the lucky 
hit, and I flatter myself I’m that chap 
in this case.” 

“Looks like it,” said Jemmy. 

“Now then. Browser, mind you don’t 
say a single word to anyone about it, 
do you hear 1 If I catch you breathing 
the faintest hint, I’ll skin you alive. 1 
wish I hadn’t been fool enough to show 
you the sum ; but it’s too late to shut 
the stable door when the horse is 
stolen. Will you promise ? ” 

“ Yes, rather ; I promise you faith- 
fully.” 

“Well, look here. I wonder if you 
would mind lending me some coin f I 
suppose your uncle tipped you, didn’t 
hel ’ 

“ Yes.” 

“How much? You needn’t-mind 
telling me. Out with it, don’t be shy.” 

“Askiv.” 

“ Really ? ' I say, that was a rare 
good tip, and no mistake. Now, be a 
sensible fellow, and just lend me that 
skiv. I will pay you back two when I 
get my fifty thousand. Nothing could 
be fairer.” 

Jemmy had considerable oualms 
about acceding to this request wnen it 
came to the pinch. He fondled the 
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sovereign in his pocket, and thought of 
many tilings he would like to buy with 
it. But Lurcher was the terror of all 
the little boys, and any opposition to 
his will was equivalent to defying 
Sejanus. There was a lowering look of 
thunderstorms nl>out Lurcher’s eye; his 
under-lip was drawn clown with a clan- 

f jerous grimace. No scruples hindered 
lim in the attainment of a desire. 
And now, taking hold of Jemmy’s arm, 
he began playfully twisting it. while 
his fist performeci various evolutions 
indicative of extra pressure if neces¬ 
sary. 

“You’d better lend me that sovereign, 
Browser. I didn't think you were a 
close-fisted, stingy‘chap. I will pay 
you back double, I tell you. Just say, 
will you lend it to me, or will you 
not ? ” 

“ All right.” 

“ That’s good ; then hand it up with¬ 
out any more trouble. Thanks, I knew 
you would, Browser: it was only 
natural you should feel parting with it 
at the moment—like having a tootli out. 
But now the wrench is over, you will 
be as right as ninepence, especially as 
you will soon have a skiv in each pocket 
instead of one.” 

The only other point which remained 
to be settled was where Lurcher shoukl 
keep his iron plate pending its conver¬ 
sion into balance-springs of watche.s, 
worth £50,000 current coin of the realm. 
He did not like to have it sent up to 
the school, it might give rise to un¬ 
pleasant questions. 

“ Do you think your uncle would 
mind its being sent to his house? The 
housekeeper might look after it, you 
know.” 

“ I don’t suppose he would mind ; he 
knows alj about iron.” 

“ Well, just write down the address. 
Thanks.” 

The boys at Tinkleden Academy were 
allowed to go into the town occasionally 
with Mr. Crockels, so thev had oppor¬ 
tunities for spending their pocket- 
money. Certain restrictions were set 
upon confectioners’ shops, but all others 
were open to them. Lurcher therefore 
had no difficulty about executing his 
scheme. He waited till the next walk, 
and then made for a large ironmonger’s 
establishment. The master saw him go 
in, and imagined he was after a knife or 
a hammer, and so let him alone. 

“ Have you got any iron plates 1 ” 

“ Yes, sir; what size and length ? ” 

“ Oh, any size. 1 want one that costs 
a pound.” 

“ AT50und, sir ? Do you mean a pound 
of iron ? ” 

“Here’s the sovereign. 1 want one 
that costs that.” 

Tlie man looked astonished. 

“Could you tell me the measurement, 
sir, and wnere you wish it delivered ? ” 
“I don’t care how long it is, or how 
wide, or how thick. I only just want 
an iron plate worth twenty shillings. 
What a fuss you do make about it! ” 

“ Very well, sir. We shall have to 
write to London for it, but shall get it 
in the course of a few days. What ad¬ 
dress shall we send it to, sir ?” 

“Send it to Mr. Towser—you know— 
at 99, StaraMart Terrace.” 

Lurcher bolted out. of the 
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nnd ran down the street to join the 
others. 

“Yes, sir ; thank you, sir.” 

The main result of this transaction 


The Cyclopean implement must be 
brought indoors. She would have the 
Local Board after her if she allowed 
the public thoroughfare to be impeded 
by depositing it outside. She therefore 


“The man scratched his 


was that three days later a stout little 
trolley, drawn by a stalwart grey horse, 
with a couple of burly men walking on 
either side as escort, toiled up the hill 
to Starangart Terrace in the course of 
the afternoon, and drew up before 
Xo. 99. A member of the quaternion 
rang the bell, which wa.s answered by 
JIrs. Palmer, the landlady. 

“A bit of iron, mum, for Mr. Towser. 
Mliere would he like it put ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Towser’s in London. Will 
you please to bring it in 1 You can put 
it anywhere: his room’s on the first 
floor.’'^ 

The man scratched his head and 
looked doubtful. The entrance-hall 
was of narrow dimensions, and most 
of its available space was occupied with 
oaken chairs and other antique articles 
of furniture purchase<l by Uncle Towser 
•it various times and left in the hall for 
want of a better place. 

“ Put it anywhere ! ” said the man, 
looking tins way and that. “ It i.sn’t 
exactly a thing to be put down any¬ 
where, like a walking-stick. It is six 
feet by two, and weighs half a ton. 
Best tilt it out on the road, I sliouid 
say—not much fear of anyone running 
on with it!'’ 

The stalwart men proceeded to un¬ 
cart tlje precious article, it taxed their 
united strength, and ac they stood \/ith 
it presented toward" the front door of 
No. 99, it looked as if they were prepar¬ 
ing to demolish the entrance witli a 
batttTinj-ra’Mrs. Palmer uplifted 

■ Itands in l>ewildernient, and drew 
Miouth into position for ejaculating 
•ftentous “ Oil ! ” 


head and looked doubtful.” 


j directed the men to bring it in. And 
I lo! when they liad succeeeled in steer- 
[ ing one end safely into the hall it was 
I discovered that the plate could not be 
I lai'' upon the fioor without rendering it 
j imiiossible evermore to open or close 
I til. front door. 

j “Oh dear! tins will neverdo!” whiin- 
j perecl Mrs. Palmer. “What on earth can 
I Mr. Towser /ant with such a contrap- 
' tion, knocking my house all to pieces— 

' its too o~-. •” 

I “Well, missus, we can’t be breaking 
our backs over this blessed bit of iron 
for the rest of our natural live.s. Be 
so good as to say where you will have 
it.” 

1 Mrs. Palmer was distraught between 
I confiicting emotions — the misery of 
I being saddled with such a monstrous 
i and hideous thing, and the fear of giving , 
offence to her lodger l)y refusing to 
admit what he had ordered. 8h3 knew 
. he was connected with the iron trade, 

: and concluded that this mu.st be some 
macliine he required; but, oh dear, why 
ever did he have it sent up without a 
word of warning i She could have sat 
! down and had a good cry, she was that 
I put out I 

The men had lifted in the plate by 
; short lengths of stout rope, two men to 
each length. They now laid it down 
I across tlie thre.shold, and, sitting down 
I u))onitlike the frogs upon King Log, 

; they mopped their beaded brows and 
bearded chins. Then, after carefully 
discussing the question, they announced 
to Mrs. Palmer that the only chance of 
I housing the unwelcome guest was to 
I lean it up the staircase. It was a pro- 
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The landlady at No. 99, feeling th< 
need of rest and diversion afto* sucli p 
trial, gave directions to S'.r.. ; aboui 
serving up Mr. Towser’s dinner,—sli« 
was to mind and h-.y places for two, pi> 
he had a, gentleman coming,—and ■wem 
oft’to drink tea with a friend. 

{To be eontiniied-) 


blem. they said, whether its weight 
would not >)ring the staircase down. 
They tested the strength of the latter, 
and thought it might bear the strain. 
They advised Mrs. Palmer to put down 
a mattress for the plate to rest on, and 
three or four door-mats to prevent its 
ruining the floor below ; and when the 
unhappy woman had followed out their 
instructions they once more rose up 
and harnessed themselves to the un¬ 
wieldy thing, and with laborious efibrt 
succeeded in laying it to rest on its 
staircase bed. When it was in position 
tliere was barely room for the slimmest 
ixjrson to pass. 

“ There, mum, sorry we can’t make a 
better job of it, but there’s no other 
way of managing it, leastways without 
pulling the house down. If we miglit 
make so bold as to offer a suggestion, 
mum, a drop of beer would not be 
amiss—twas mighty hard work any¬ 
how ! ” 

Mrs. Palmer, dismayed and well-nigh 
lieartbroken, had no spirit to refuse. 
.She drew a jug of the foaming liquor, 
and the men, having drunk her health, 
betook themselves to their trolley and 
joggled back at a merry trot. 
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A STRANGE EPIDEMIC: 

A TALE OF COUNTRY SCHOOL LIFE. 


Bv Ashmore Ru.ssan', 

AMtkor of The La^t of the Great Auk$," " The Speckled Giant, ’ etc. 
CHAPTER I. 



lloywfird's Hill : and vorv jjood tlie Alno 
AliVipy boys found tlipni, wlion skinned and 
pati']) %vitli salt. 

Heyward's Hill, however, had other claims. 
Its Ruinmit, which was believed to have been a 
llonian encampment, was crowned M-ith oaks, 
beei hes. chestnuts, and occasional ashes, where 
nested doves, wood-jn'peonR, jays, hawks, ami 
even owls and woodpeckers, to say nothing of 
mimerous smaller birds. At the proper time 
of year tlie adjacent wockIs were thick with 
blackberries ami hazel-nuts. Indeed, the lull, 
with its surroundings, was interestine: all tin* 
year round, and all the year round it was 
visitetl by our friends. 


Ca/ifran.—l pr’;thc«, let me bring; tbcc where crabs 
Itrow; 

j|»l I, with my tong nails, will dig thee pig-nuts; 
Show thee ■ Jay's nest, and instruct thee bow 
To snare the nimble manuetet: I'll bring thee 
To clust'rtsg ftlbenls, and sometimes I'll get thee 
Young re*-meIU from the rock. tVilt thou go with 
me? Shakeepearr. 

VfOBODY died. Nobody was seriously 
ill. Nobody was sent home to 
be out of the reach of infection. It 
was neither “mumps" nor “measles,'’ 
“ scarlet fever ’’ nor fever of any other 
colour: yet the epidemic raged Jiercely 
while it lasted. Dr. Hardridge had 
some part of it swept out of Alne Ahbey 
School with a besoui—probably a birch 
besom. Birch certainly was use<l after 
the sweeping. Whether or not birch, 
aided by a housemaid, performed the 
act of sweeping is immaterial. 

Tim O’Callaghan was the first to be 
infected. From him the contagion 
spread all over the school. It was this 
•way. 

Tim and Joe Rapington ha<l stolen 
away to Heyward’s Hill, an eminence 


necessarily fa¬ 
mous in any 
annals of Alne 
Abhej’, a.s it 
was a favourite 
haunt of the 
Alne Abbey 
lioys. 

Heyward’s 
Hill may not 
have possessed 
equal claims to 
fame with ila- 
nithon, Ther- 
niopyhe, the 
C'audine Forks, 
or even Water¬ 
loo Village ; 
nevertheless it 
had cLaims. 

Here was decided who should be “ cock 
of the school.” Here grew the best 
“pignuts” in all Warwickshire. 

“1Pig-nuts” may grow at Waterloo, 
or even Thermopyia?. History is silent. 
Consequently there is room lor doubt. 
But there is no doubt that they grew at 
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Tim would have beaten the driver of 
an Irish jaunting car in a match of 
I wits; Sapington would have suffereil 
defeat at the tongue of an eight-year- 
old Hodge ; yet the two were insi ^ 
able. The respectful attention ' 
Rapington gave to^ Tim’s mar- 
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yarns ensured a continuance of the 
iriendship. 

Tim’s niiiid was a storehouse of 
strange anecdotes of the animal world. 
The spring whence these wonderful 
stories welled was an “ould book at 
home.” The majority may have been 
well authenticated, but Tim’s peculiar 
language and manner of narrating them 
provoked doubts in his listeners’ niiud.s. 

Sapington did not laugh, however 
startling the story. He bad an inquiring 
mind ; and Tim never tired of astonish¬ 
ing his cockney companion. It is not 
easy to say if Tim implicitly believed 
all his yarns. His faith in the “ould 
book ” must many times have been 
shaken by the laughter his narratives 
evoketl ; but he never tired. It may be 
that he imagined all he had I'ead “ in 
print” mustoe true, for he considered a 
liar “the uianest sneak out.” 

It was a Saturday afternoon. Tim 
and Sapington lay on a mossy bank in 
the shade of a beech tree, close to a deep 
ditch half full of the last year’s leaves. 
This ditch was popularly supposed to 
have been a Roman trench. Tim was 
scraping a “pig-nut.” Sapington was 
cutting a circle in the turf round the 
stem of a plant Howered like a hemlock, 
at whose root lay the succulent tuber 
promised to Stephano by the long- 
nailed Caliban. 

“ It’s thrue I’m telling ye,” said Tim, 
in answer to a surprised exclamation. 
“ In some counthries these same little, 
harmless field-mi<;e go foraging in big 
armies. They Hnd a lot ov food— 
berries and corn—and take it home. 
How d’ye think they cross a river, when 
they come to one ? ” 

“I don’t know. How I ” 

“ Faith, now, ye see the black patches 
on the flat, yonder 1 They're cowdungs. 
They dhry up under the sun. W^I, 
the mice just drag a few ov them to the 
bank ov the hrame, heap the corn up 
in the middle in sacks—” 

In s&cWs ? 

“ Sure, didn’t 1 tell ye 1 They put 
the com and berries in empty puff¬ 
balls. Yonder’s one — it’s a sort ov 
mushroom, not good to ate. Well, they 
stack tlie cargoes up in the middle ov 
the cow-du^s, and launch them on the 
sthrame. Then about six ov them 
clamber on each raft, and sit round the 
edges and row the ships across with 
their tails. When they get to the other 
side they unload the cargoes and drag 
the bags ov corn home.” 

Sapington opened his mouth very 
wide indeed. It was necessary in order 
to swallow this tremendous yarn from 
the “ould book at home.” 

“House mice are nioighty clever, too,” 
continued Tim. “Faith, they’ve a quare 
way ov drinking out ov long-necked 
bottles. They cnmb on the top ov each 
other, dl the topmost is high enough to 
dlirop his tail down the neck ov the 
bottle into the stuff inside. Wlien lie 
pulls it out, the others suck it dhry. 
When the steps ov the ladder have had 
enough, the top step goes lower and 
another wan dins in his tail.” 

Tim was slightly in error here. The 
animals that are said so to have emptied 
an oil liottle were mts. 

“What was in the bottles?” asked 

"iiigton, with wide-open oyes. 

MO now. Sappy, 1 can’t tell ye. 


The ould book doesn’t sav. Did ye 
ever hear ov mice rearing tlieir young 
in a hole on a pig’s back r ’ 

“ What, in a flitch of bacon ? I’ve 
read of them making nests in cheese 
and bread.” 

“ Flitch of bacon ! ” echoed Tim, with 
supreme contempt. “I meant a live 
pig. They burrowed a hole and made a 
nest.’ 

Sapington lifted up his hands in as¬ 
tonishment. 

“ I can’t say it’s tlirue,” continued 
Tim, “but I’ve seen it in print. Wliy ! 
Phwat’s that?” 

Tim sprang to his feet, uttered a wild 
“burroo!” and leaped into the trench 
among the dead leaves, which he heaped 
up around something alive. 

“ Quick, Sappy ! ” he shouted, “ bring 
your handkerclnef! Quick!” 

Sapington rolletl head over heels 
down the slope in his eagerness to reach 
his companion. 

“It’s an urchin!” shouted Tim, “a 
live urchin.” 

Sapington had heard the word applied 
to children, and instantly tumbled to a 
wrong conclusion. 

“ Don’t, Tim ! ” he cried ; “you’ll kill 
it! Is it a boy ? ” 

“ A boy ! Sappy, ye are a duffer ! ” 
returned Tim, who was keeping watch 
and ward over a large heap oi leaves. 
“It’s a hedgehog. Wonder pwhat he’s 
doing out at this time ov day; they 
don’t often come out till evening. Bring 
your handkerchief and spread it out.” 

Sapington obeyed, and Tim rolled the 
heap of leaves containing the hedgehog 
into the handkerchief. 

“Sure, now, we’ll look at him,” re¬ 
moving the leaves and exposing the 
spiked ball to Sapington’s inspection. 
“ Faith, he’s a beauty, anyhow ! We’ll 
take him home and ke'^ him in the 
shtudy. He’ll eat breaa*and-milk like 
fun ! ” 

“What an ugly beast! He’s like a 
spiked football! Is he d:‘ad 1 ” 

“ Areyott dead?” returned Tim, scorn¬ 
fully. “ He’d be off like a shot, sure, if 
we left him for five minutes. He isn’t 
ugly—for a hedgehog; he’s a regular 
beauty I ” 

Tim gathered up the corners of the 
handkerchief knotted them together, 
and the poor little “ urchin ” was nearly 
as secure a prisoner as the Man in the 
Iron Mask. What an analogy I A hedge¬ 
hog in a handkerchief compared with 
thesupposedtwinbrotherofLouisxiv ! 

“ Sure, now, I wondher pwhat he was 
after,” continued Tim. “There are no 
acorns or crabs yet.” 

“ Do they live on crabs ? ” 

“ Faith, and they do.” 

“ However do they break the shells ? ” 

“ Oh, Sappy, ye’ll be the death ov 
me ! ” roared Tim, dropping the hedge¬ 
hog in a paroxysm of laughter. “Ha. 
ha, ha ! Sure, it’s crab-apples I mane ! ” 

The hedgehog stuck some of its 
prickles through the handkerchief, but 
did not join in the laugh at Sapington’s 
ignorance. 

“I’ll tell ye something about hedge¬ 
hogs and crabs if ye'll sit down,” con¬ 
tinued Ti i. taking a seat on the mossy 
bank. “ Crabs are sour, ye know, and no¬ 
body gathers them, so they fall into the 
ditches. Sometimes there are hundreds 
ov them in wan ditch. Hedgehogs are 


very fond ov crabs, and as they can’t 
carry more than wan away in their 
mouths at a time, they roll over and 
over in the ditches, stick their spikes 
into a lot, and carry them away on 
their backs." 

Naturalists deny the truth of Tim’s 
statement. They are wrong. I have 
seen a hedgehog with four or five crabs 
on its back. They may, of course, have 
got there by accident, but the fact re¬ 
mains—they were there. 

“ I shouldn’t like to be a crab ! ” re¬ 
joined Sapington. 

“ Faith, no ! Ye w'ould w-ant a saddle ! 
Sure, I wondher the cows let the he<lge- 
bogs suck their milk.” 

“What?” 

“Well, farmers say they steal the 
milk when the cows lie down in the 
meadows. I don’t know at all, at all ; 

I niver saw it done. D’ye know’ what 
I’m going to do with old spiky? I’m 
going to put him in Muggins major's 
bed I Hurroo ! w’on’t there he a hulla¬ 
balloo ! It’ll bate Donnybrookentoirely. 
Pick him up—mind your fingers ! We’ll 
be off.” 

Sapington took up the hedgehog, and 
the boys ran down the hill ir. the direc¬ 
tion of the abbey. As they passed up a 
narrow lane a peculiar squeak sounded 
in the fence. 

Tim immediately stopped. “That’s a 
shrew ! ” he said. 

Sapington had heard of shrews before. 
They did not, however, haunt fences; 
they were generally associated with 
henpecked husbands. 

“ A what ? ” he cried. 

“ A shrew-mouse. Let’s catch him, 
he’ll be company for the urchin.” 

Tim peered into the bottom of the 
fence, plunged in his hand, and the 
shrew was captured. 

“Quare little baste !”said Tim.plncinjc 
his capture in his own handkerchief and 
both in his pocket. “ They say they 
can’t cross a footpath ; if they try, they 
die.” 

This is a very old superstition. Doubt¬ 
less Tim believed it; he had probably 
read it in “ the ould book at home.” 

They reached the abbey, and at once 
went to Tim’s study, which he occupied 
jointly with Sapington. In rather less 
than five minutes the study was full of 
boys ©Mer to interview the poor pri¬ 
soners. 'Therew'ere present Jack-Arundel, 
Ralph Funibois, tne Mugginses major 
and minor, Harry Bluffton, and many 
others. 

And this is how the “strange epi¬ 
demic ” first obtained a footing in Aliie 
Abbey School. 

Its nature, and the conseauences that 
immediately ensued, roust oe deferred 
to the next chapter. 

be continued.) 
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SAVED BY A COBRA. 

By Sir CJilbert E. Campbell, Bart., 

Author of "The Trearure of the Cacique," “ My First Tiger," etc. 


HAT have you got? ” asked I. 

"Sub clieez "(everj’thing), returned 
tlie man, crossing his arms upon his chest, 
and Ijowing profoundly. Upon inquiry I 
found', however, timt "the everything” 
"oosLsted of a few very nian''y looking 
owls, who were just then wearily wander¬ 
ing about in front of the bun<'idow, as if 
utterly disgusted with the worlii and things 
inraneral. Findingthat I had nochoice, 1 
said that I would have grilled chicken; unon 
which cliase was at once given to the oldest 
and toughest-looking fowl, which, after 
prolonged piirsnit, was run down in the 
verandah, and carried oft' fluttering and 
screaming to the bobbachy khana, to be 
sacriiicecr to the apt>etite of the sahib. I 
managed to make a prettv goixl dinner off 
some biscuits and the very leathery old fowl, 
and then, telling Jewa that I should have 
no further need of his services, 1 sat read¬ 
ing until I was so sleepy that I felt it was 
time to retire to rest. 

I accordingly placed nij’ revolver on tlie 
table, and tucked away my watch and 
chain underneath the pillow. I then drew 
the rtzai, or quilted calico counterpane, 
over me, and endeavoured to sleep. For 
a long time, liow'ever, the attempt was 
a vain one. The strangeness of the place 
and the stillness of niy couch, so different 
from the jolts and jefks of the gharry', 
kept me aw'ake. Then, too, the dim 
lignt from the tumbler full of cocoa-nut 
oil, in which a cotton wick floated, threw 
weird and quiveringshadows over ihe bare 
walls of tlie room, and an unaccountable 
presentiment of Kome coming evil oppresse<l 
rue greatly. Occasionally'the dismal howl 
of the jacVals in search of their prev broke 
the stillness of the night, and once 1 was so 
convinced I heard footste^is in the verandah 
that I sprang out of l*ed, and, revolver in 
hand, p^red cautiously tlirough the door¬ 
way. It proved, however, to be a false 
alann, and I crept back again and drew the 
rtzai over me. 

At last I slept, but my slumbers must 
have been very light, for f woke up with a 
shuddering feeling that sometliing lieavy 
was lying npon my legs on the outside of 
the quih. For a few seconds, though I was 
quite awake, 1 made no attempt to dis¬ 
cover the cause of this strange presence. I 
fccollect that I amused myself with wonder¬ 
ing if it was a stray villagedog, or perhaps the 
kiiansamah’s cat, wliich had chosen the foot 
of my bed as a comfortable resting-jilace, 
and idly speculating what a jump the in¬ 
truder would give to the ground if I drew 
up my legs suddenly. All at once I felt the 
object suddenly shift and be^n to crawl 
higher up my bedy with a mow sinuous 
motion. Meclianically I raised iny bead a 
few inches from the pillow, and my eyes 
met a sight which caused the cold perspi¬ 
ration to pour off my forehead and the hair to 
bristle on my scalp. Not two feet from my 
fii« was the flat head of a snake ; tlie eyes 
were sparkling brigbtly, and the tongue 
quivering with a rapid vibratory motion. 
The reptile, however, seemed to be perfectly 
pUcid, and not at all irritated, and by slow 
uc^ees it bemn to gradually coil itself up 
08 if for a niglit's rest. 

Fascinated by the hideous spectacle, I 
still gazeil at the terrible intruder, and from 
the lof»e flesh round the head I recognised 
the cobra, a snake whose bite is almost in- 
Tariably fatal in the course of a few hours. 


PART H. 

My head sank back ujion the pillow, and I 
emleavoured to collect iny.seli, and deter¬ 
mine wliat would 1)6 my Ijest course of 
action. At one moment I thought of 
springing from the bed, and, trusting to my 
agility, to gain the verandah before the 
cobra coubl disengage itself from the lied- 
clothes ; but a moment's reflection showed 
me that, from the position the reptile hail 
taken up, it would ue ini|>ossible for me to 
do so with suflicient celerity to e-scApe the 
fatal consequences which might ensue from 
my movement, fora cobra strikes as sliarjdy 
and quickly as a racer kicks. The only 
other alternative was to await the niomiiig, 
when my boy, .Jewa, would come into my 
room in order to bring me the matutinal 
cup of tea. The time, however, that must 
elapse before this welcome visit would be 
very long, and I felt tliat my nerves would 
not permit me to remain quiescent for so 
extended a period—and yet wbat option 
had I ? 

The reptile was now coiled up with its 
flat wicked-looking head resting upon the 
outermost of the nngs formed by its body, 
and tlie little brilliant eyes seemed to me 
to be sparkling with a deadly malice, os if 
the creature glorieil in the thraldom in 
which it was holding one of those who 
boastfuilv styled tliemselve-s "lords of the 
creation.'’ Not a sound broke the stillness 
of the night, the jackals seemed to have 
sought other hunting-grounds, for their 
lugubrious cry had entirely died away. 
Once a bandicoot, a large species of rat, 
came softly into the room to see if any 
fragments of the evening meal had been 
left, but he evidently scented the snakq, 
for after a very brief sojourn be auddenlv 
scuttled away with much greater spee^ 
than be had entered. At one time I enter¬ 
tained a faint hope that the intruder was 
about to make a move, for the snake shifted 
restleasly once or twice ; it was, however, 
only to obtain a more comfortable yiosition, 
and as it no doubt felt the warmth of the 
quilt grateful, it again became motionless. 

What would I not have given to have 
been able to reach my revolver, and, even 
at tlie risk of wounding myself, to have 
sent a bullet through the venomous crea¬ 
ture's head! But the weapon was on 
the table far beyond my reach, and I re- 
jieatedly blamed myself for my folly in 
not having placed it in a position where I 
could have grasped it in case of any sudden 
emergency arising. All at once I was con¬ 
scious of sometliing dark upon the outside 
of the reed screen, called a chirk, which is 
hung in doorways in India to keep out the 
flies. I had heard no sound, and could not 
imagine what it could be that threw this 
dark shadow. Cautiously, and w'itliout the 
slightest noise, the screen was gently drawn 
upon one side, and a native glided stealthily 
into the room. For an instant be iiaused, 
and fixed his dark piercing eyes nron the 
bed to see if I was asleep. At his first 
entrance I had caught sight of the gleam of 
a broad-bladed knife which he carried in 
his hand, and had mechanically closed my 
eyes. 1 do not know why I did so, for, 

C laced as I was between two deaths—the 
ite of the cobra, or the assassin’s knife—it 
seemed a matter of indifference to which I 
should succumb, though I think, had I had 
the choice, I should have preferred the cold 
steel, for the idea of the contact of the reptile 
was inexpressibly loathsome. 


Satisfied that I was in no condition to in¬ 
terfere with liini, the intruder began to move 
noiselessly about the room. 1 glanced at 
him through my half-opened eyelids and 
saw that he was a man of small stature, and 
tliat his liml)s were polished and siiiniiig 
with cocoa-nut oil, a method which Indian 
tliieve.s frequently adopt in order to facili¬ 
tate their escape, for, saturated with the 
thick, slippery fluid, it is almost impossible 
to hold tliein, and they glide from the de¬ 
taining grasp with all the sinuous flexibility 
of an eel. 

I was for a moment tempted to call to the 
robber, and entreat him to save me from my 
terrible bedfellow ; but I feitcertain that at 
the first sound of my voice he would dart 
away, and the snake, irritated by the move¬ 
ment, might be roused from his present state 
of armed neutrality. I had not thought fit 
to have my luggage brought up to (he 
bungalow, but liad onlered it to be depo¬ 
sited at the police dwkee (station-house) in 
the village. There was, tlierefore, but 
little to gratify the thief’s cupidity, and his 
countenance expressed extreme dissatis¬ 
faction. Suddenly my revolver caught his 
eve. It was a very haudsome weni)on, 
silver mounted, and with an ivory butt. 
With a grin of triumph he placed it in the 
scanty waist-cloth whicli was the only gar¬ 
ment he wore, and once more glancea hur¬ 
riedly round the room, as if to make sure 
that no other booty had escaped hiiu. 

At that moment, I do not know for what 
reason, I looked down the beil in the direc¬ 
tion of the snake. The reptile had evi¬ 
dently been disturbed by the robber’s en¬ 
trance, noiseless though it had seemed to 
me ; the forkerl tongue had begun to vibrate 
again, and the eyes, which had grown dull 
with the approach of sleep, were now 
gleaming like red-hot coals. Suddenly the 
robber jiaused, and, inclining his head 
slightly on one side, listened with the ut¬ 
most attention. For a few seconds 1 was 
unable to understand his meaning, and tlieu 
all at once the truth flashed upon me. He 
was evidently no novice in his professioD, 
and knew that the sahib logue (gentlefolks) 
usually wore watches, and lie was tiy'ing to 
discover, by the ticking of mine, where it 
was stowed away. All at once a gleam of 
satisfaction shone over his swarthy ^tures, 
and with cautious steps he approached the 
bed. At about half a dozen paces from it 
he paused, and shiftiDg the knife, which he 
baa b^n holding in his left, into his right 
hand, drew his finger lightly across the 
blade, as though to assure mmself of ita 
keenness. Then he made a step forwud, 
and I closed my eyes. The suspense, how¬ 
ever, was too trj’ing. I coobl not bear the 
idea of this armed robber being so close to 
me. I seemed to see his knife raised above 
me, and every moment expected to feel the 
cold steel plunged into me and the gusli of 
blood inundate the clothes. 

I could bear it no longer, and opening my 
eyes, I fixed them full upon those of the 
robber. He started for a moment, and, 
glancing rapidly round to see that no 
succour w’as at hand, bent his body for a 
spring. In the very moment of attack, 
however, he paused, as if wondering at my 
entire immooility. He had evidently ex¬ 
pected that I should dart from my ben anl 
endeavour to grapple with him, wb' ' 
swift under-handed thrust^nHn hi' 
knife would have setUed matters :> 
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I do not know exactly what course of 
■action he had resolved on, but he now 
made two or three stealthy steps forward, 
and placed his hand uiK>n the ij^uilt. The 
instant that he did so the reptile started 
from its state of quiescence, raised its head 
some two feet above its coils, and ejqiiuiding 
its hood, uttered an angry hiss. Then fur 
the first time the robber perceiveil tlie 
other terrible tenant of the bed ; he turned 
as livid as his swartliy complexion would 
allow, and made a rapid movement to 
■escape from the fatal vicinity. But he was 
too late; with a second and louder hiss, 
the enraged reptile darteil at him and 
struck him full in the face with its enve¬ 
nomed fangs. The robber staggered heavily 
backwards, uttering, at tlie same time, a 
sharp crj' of agony an<l terror, whilst I, 
regardless of the consequences, and seeing 
that the whole of the cobra's attention was 
•directed towards the intruder, glided from 
my bed, and, as I was utterly tlefenceless, 
made for tlie doorway. 

The hood of the snake was still extended, 
its head erect, and its tongue vibrating, 
whilst it seemed (lerfectly r^idy to atto^ 
once more the rash disturber of its slumbers. 
The robber had mechanically passed his 
hand across hi.s forehead, from which a tiny 
drop or two of blood was trickling, and then, 
as if he all at once comprehended the full 
.gravity of his situation, and the fatal result 


which must inevitably ensue, be uttered a 
hoarse howl of rage and sprang^ forward. 
I saw the keen broad blade of the knife 
gleaming in the lamplight, as with a 
q^uick semi-circular cur\’e it swept through 
the air with a sharp sibilant sound to the 
full as distinct ns the serpent’s hiss. There 
was a dull thud, and the head of the reptile 
dropped upon tlie floor by the side of the 
bed, whilst the body curled and w’ritlied in 
all the hideous convulsions of agony upon 
the quilt. The thief gazed for a moment 
upon his dead .slayer, and then, hardlv seem¬ 
ing to know what he was about, he ilropped 
the knife and made for the door. In his 
haste, however, he caught his feet against 
the leg of the table, and overturning it with 
a loud crash, lie came to the ground M'itli a 
violence that, for the moment, left him 
without the jiower to move hand or foot. 

Then at last I found my voice, and 
shouted loudly for help; the khan.saiiiah 
of the bungalow, niy boy Jewa, the water- 
carrier, and all the various idlers who 
congregate about tlie servants’ quarters of 
such {daces, nisheil in, and various were 
their exclamations of astonishment at tlie 
scene which was {iresented to tlieir eyes. 
The fallen robber was just recovering con¬ 
sciousness. 1 was standing in my night 
attire grasping the revolver, which upon 
the thief's fall I had tom from his waist- 
cloth, and the body of the snake had 


rolled itself off the bed, and was now, 
save for a spasmodic jerk or two, lying 
still upon the floor. The whole was ex- 
plainea in a few words, and many were the 
expressions of wonder at the incident, and 
congratulations at my escape. 

Tne robber was at once secured, hut he 
was beyond the help of man, and in the 
space 01 fonr or five hours, despite all our 
enorts to keep him awake, be sank into a 
dull state of coma, from which it was im¬ 
possible to arouse him, and passed away 
without once recovering his senses. 

I was gla<l enough when my ghany wai 
ready, and 1 could leave a spot whicli liatl 
been so full of unpleasant incidenta As I 
said at the commencement of this narrative, 
though I have to a great extent shaken ofi i 
the painful reminiscence, yet there are | 
times wlien it conies back to me in all its i 
lioirors, and then I seem to feel the pre- I 
sence of the reptile upon my body% and see 
the gleaming Knife of the robber ready for I 
n <le^Iy thrust. * | 

1 never did like snakes, bamiless or I 
venomous, and I do not think that this ad¬ 
venture M-as in any way likely to remove , 
my prejudices ; but I cannot conceal from I 
myself the fact that bad it not been for niy 
reptile visitor I should liave been slain by I 
the nocturnal intnnler, and that, therefore, I 
I may say 1 was .saved by a cobra. | 

(THE END.) ‘ 


ALLIGATOBS AND CROCODILES. 

By Dr. Arthur Stbadling, c.m.z..s., etc., 


" A TavAe with a Serpent," “ Ovt-<<f-the-Way PeU," ete. 


f Phe box in which I have my present sped- 
X men is, I think, a very suitable one for 
ordinary purposes ; but you would naturally 
adapt your cage to the place and circum¬ 
stances under which it was to be kept. It 
is made of icdl-muonctl white pine. Anv 
wood which is not as tougli as steel wift 
warp like a leaf in less than a week. It is 
four feet long (iny crocodile being about 
eighteen indies) .and fifteen inches broad, 
by one foot high ; tlie front is of plate- 
glass—nothing thinner would stand the 
whacks of his tail; and the top forms the 
lid, hinged at the back, perforated zinc 
let into the centre for ventilation (that does 
not matter much, though), and fastened in 
front with a coujde of ordinary' split-rings, 
such as are used for keys, passing through 
two brass eyes. 

This is a kind of Imlt which I strongly 
recommend to you in dealing with ani¬ 
mals, and especially reptiles, which create 
so much alarm by their escape, and are 
often so difiicult to find agaiu. It cannot 
get ont of order or lie shaken loose, and, 
moreover, an insecure fastening cannot be 
overlooked, as is sometimes the cose with 
an ill-spning lateb. or even a lock or bar ; 
the ring must either l>e honestly on or off. 

A zinc tank or tray, three inches deep, 
fills the entire floor of the box. fitting accu¬ 
rately, but capable of being lifted ont when 
it is necessary to change the water ; and a 
movable shelf, two inciies and a half wide, 
rests on tlie rim of this tank at the back, so 
that he can climb ont when he Avnnts a 
stroll, which I have never seen him do yet. 

When the water wants changing (about 
once a month), I take him out and have the 
tray removed ; but you might, if conve¬ 
nient, have a little ))i]ie with a tap on the 
outside, through which it could dram. The 
tank should then be fixed with putty Oi 
osnieut, leaving no chink for the accumnla- 
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tion of splashetl water, and you might adapt 
the shell so that with a slide your alligator 
could bo shut off while the tray is being 
cleaned, or .separated from a companion at 
feeding time; in fact, you might vary the 
arrangement in many ways, Ine water for 
the.se and for reptiles of every kind should 
tthcaifs be soft or rain water, and when 
changed the fresh 8U{>{)ly should be allowed 
to get warm before the creature is put liack, 
otherwise he gets chilled, goes ofi' his feed, 
and “sulks” for day's. At the Zoo, the 
crocdliles in the big open tanks in the 
reptile house always feed and do better in 
winter than summer—the worse the weather 
the better they thrive, because there are 
then fewer visitors to throw in buns and 
useless rubbish of that sort, and tlie water 
consequently does not require to be changeil 
so often. I generally add a teacupful or so 
of fre.sh water almut once a week, to 8ii]iply 
n hat is lost by eva{)oratinn, for the heat Is 
great, and the brute seems fairly to revel in 
It. The box slides along a shelf, and is 
pushed underneath the cage where my boa- 
constrictors live, the plate-glass front being 
only a few inches from an ever-burning gas 
stove. The air in there must be anytliing 
but pure, but lie does not seem to object, 
and IS getting on well, and certainly loves 
darkness l>etter than light. In the summer 
the box is drawn right out on the shelf or 
put out of doors. 

At the Janlin des Plantes I think I re¬ 
member seeing the crocodilians in an o{ien- 
air pond and enclosure quite late in the 
autumn. They are found high up on some 
of the small branches of the iiississippi, 
where it is fairly colil, hut bury tliemselves 
in the iimd there during a considerable por¬ 
tion of the year. The mack alligator occurs 
as low down in South America as 32° lat. S. 

Don't lie alarmed if your alligator refuses 
food for the first few weeks after he is in- 
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stalled in the habitation you have provided 
for him, even though he may have taken 
nothing since he was caught months before; 
it generally takes tliem a little time to 
settle down. Not always, though. Several 
years ago, a dozen or more small ones were 
sent to Paris, and were placed in a glass 
aquarium in a conservatory on the night of 
tlieir arrival. A row' of similar aquaria 
contained a number of peacock gold-fi.«th, 
Paradise fish, ami other rare specimens from 
China and Ja)mn. During tlieir very first 
night the alligators got into the tanks, one 
after the other, and ate or mutilated every 
fish. It is very little use cramiiiing a croco¬ 
dile, a course one pursues with snakes some¬ 
times with advantage; let him alone, and 
he will feed in time. My broad-front was 
as thin as a lierring, and quite weak and 
faint when he reached me in a box of straw, 
from Cross’s, at Liverpool, in company with 
a Img of royal pythons, but he did not feetl 
for some weeks after that. Now he is as 
fat and saucy as can he desired. It is -well 
to splash tlie meat in close te their heads, 
as they will often snap at it in mere anger, 
and then hold it for suhsequer.- consump¬ 
tion ; but take care never to let a piece of 
meat remain in the warm 'water more than 
a few hours, as it rapidly goes baxl. When 
you have thrown it in, cover the box np, so 
that the animal can ncitlier see anything to 
disturb him, nor be seen. And with this 
little precaution you will have as cleanly 
and inoffensive a jiet as you could wish for 
—or, rather, as your friends and relatives 
could wish ; for it you are a bom naturalist, 
you yourself will lie above minding little 
objections of that sort! 

1 have said that tliey are remarkably free 
from disease, but if one got ill and went 
a doctor he couldn’t “ put out his tongue,” 
because that organ w fixed throughout its 
whole length to the bottom of the moutl^ 
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Crocodilians used to be lumped together 
with lizards in the division of reptiles into 
^ups, because they are so much like tliem 
in external form, but inside they are very 
different, their heart, lungs, skeleton, etc., 
being much more like those of animals 
higher up in the scale. You have heard 
the old nddle, “ What animal is most like 
a cut?” to which the answer is “A kitten!” 
Well, if you are ever asked what animal 
most resembles a bird, you will be correct 
in saying “ A crocodile ! ” This seems ex¬ 
traordinary, and at first sight impossible. 
What two creatures could m more unlike 
to look at than a tom-tit and a twenty- 
foot long alligator—the one warm-bloo<led, 
feathered, and flying, the other cold-blooded, 
scaly, and living in water and burrowing in 
the mud ? But outside show does not count 
dor much in comparing animals (or who 


I would say that a great St. Bernard dog was 
i related to a black-and-tan terrier?), and 
w'ben you come to cut up a crocodile and a 
. canary you find them really very much alike 
indeed in many important points. Don’t 
forget this, because you may find some day 
: in studying zoology how much turns upon 
{ that one fact. 

, These creatures have little plates of bone 
I inside their great rough scales. I have a 
I number of them taken from dead specimens 
abroad, and they are very pretty and 
; cnrious objects, beautifully white and 
, covered with a fwttem like carved ivory ; 
' they look something like fancy biscuits, 
and I never knew anybody who had not 
seen them before guess what they were. 
Some extinct species which we now know 
only as fossils were completely surrounded 
and clothed with these plates or scutes like 


a suit of armour. The chiselled markings 
on them differ in different kinds; some 
years ago a lot were dug up with round 

{ >its on them which looked luce the prints 
eft by rain-drops falling on the soft 
ground. Scientific people felt certain that 
these belonged to some special kind not 
before discovered; and, sure enough, they 
were rewarded by a complete fossil of me 
the other day. The crocodilians (like the 
cuttle-fish) of bygone ages do not appear 
to have been quite so big as those at 
present inhabiting the eartn; at least, I 
oelieve that none have been found excee<l- 
ing fifteen or twenty feet. But there were 
some very small sjiecies, such as are quite 
unknown now, not more than eighteen or 
twenty inches in length when full-grown. 
T/iose would have been the ones for pets ! 
(To be eontiHued.) 


BOYS WHO HAVE RISEN. 

THE BOYHOOD OF JAMES NASMYTH. 

By W. J. Gordon. 


ASMYTH, as is well known, painted the 
best portrait of Burns, and llie two were 
close friends. “On one occasion,” says 
James Nasmyth, “my father and a few 
choice spirits ha<l been spending a nicht 
wi’ Bums. The place of resort was a 
tavern in the Hkdi Street, Edinburgh. As 
Bums was a brdliant talker, full of spirit 
and humour, time fled until the wee sma’ 
hours ayont the twal’ arrived. The party 
broke up about three o’clock. At that time 
of the year, the 13th of June, the night is 
very short and morning conies early. Bums, 
on reaching the street, looked up to the sky. 
It was perfectly clear, and the rising sun 
was beginning to brighten the mural crown 
of St Giles's Cathedral. Bums was so 
much struck with the beauty of the morn¬ 
ing that he put his hand on my father’s 
arm and said, ‘ It’ll never do to go to bed 
on such a lovely morning as this. Let’s 
awa’ to Koslin Castle.’ No sooner said than 
done. The poet and the painter set out. 
Nature lay bright and lovely liefore them 
in that delicious summer morning. After 
an eight miles’ walk they reached uie castle 
at Koslin. Burns went down under the 
great Norman arch, where he stood rapt in 
speechless admiration of the scene. The 
thought of the eternal renewal of youth and 
freshness of nature, contrasted with the 
crumbling decay of man’s efforts to per¬ 
petuate his work, even when founded upon 
-a rock, as Koslin Castle is, seemed greatly 
to affect him. My father was so much im¬ 
pressed with the' scene that, while Burns 
was sttinding under the arch, he took out 
his pencil and a scrap of paper and made a 
hasty sketch of the subject. Tliis sketch 
was highly treasiired by my father in re¬ 
membrance of what must have been one of 
the most memorable days of his life.” 

With such a father and amid such sur¬ 
roundings the young Nasmyth cannot be 
-said to have startea badly in life. There 
were four sons and seven daughters, James, 
the youngest of the sons, being Ixun on the 
19th of August, 1808. at 47, York Place, 
Edinburgh. VVhen he was aliont four 
years old it was noticed that he was left- 
handed, and after vain endeavours to make 
him use his right hand he was left alone, 
and pew up to lie ambidextrous. 

“ Wlien I was aUmt four years old,” he 
- “I often followed my father into his 
-lioj. wlien lie had occasion t4> show to 
I'H some of his mechanical Con¬ 
or artistic models. The persons 
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present usually expressed their admiration 
in warm terms of what was shown to 
them. On one occasion I gently pulled the 
coat-tail of one of the listeners, and con¬ 
fidentially said to him, as if I knew all 
about it, ‘ My papa’s a kevie felloe ! ’ My 
father was so greatly amused by this 
remark that he often referred to it as the 
last good thing from that old-fashioned 
creature little Jamie.” 

Time went on, and the most valuable 
art of Jamie's education had begun before 
e went to school. Close to the Calton 
Hill, at Greenside, in the northern valley, 
were many workshops, where interesting 
trades were carried on, such as those of 
coppersmiths, tinsmiths, brassfounders, 
goldbeaters, and blacksmiths, all open to 
the passers-by; and the little boys would 
look in and see the men at work amid the 
blaze of fires and beatings of hammers. 

“ I may almost say tliat this row of busy 
workshops was my first school of practiciu 
edpeation. I omerved the mechanical 
manipulation of the men, their dextrous 
use 01 the hammer, the chisel, and the file, 
and 1 imbibed many lessons which proved 
of use to me in my fater years. I tried to 
follow their methods; I Itecaine greatly 
interested in the use of tools and their 
apjdiances; I could make tilings for my¬ 
self. In short, 1 tweame so skilled that 
the petmle about the house called me a little 
Jack-oLall-tradcs. ” 

School-days came, and then—“ Like many 
earnest-minded boys, I had a severe attack 
at the right time of life, say from twelve 
to fifteen, of what I would call the collect¬ 
ing i>eriod. This consisted, in my case, of 
accumulating old coins, perhajis one of the 
most salutary forms of this youthful ]>as- 
sion. I mode exchanges with my school com¬ 
panions. Sometimes my father’s friends, 
seeing my anxiety to improve my collec¬ 
tion, gave me clioice specimens of bronze 
and other coins of the Roman einjierors, 
usually duplicates from their own collec¬ 
tion. *These coins had the effect of pro¬ 
moting my knowledge of Roman history, 
rea<l up in order to find out the acts and 
deeds of the old rulers of the civilised 
world. Besides collecting the coins, I used 
to make careful drawings of the obverse 
and reverse faces of each in an illustrated 
catalogue which I kept in my little coin 
cabinet. I remember one day, when sit¬ 
ting beside my father, making a very care¬ 
ful drawing of a fine bronze coin of 
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Augustus, that Sir Walter Scott entered 
the room. He frequently called upon my 
father in order to consult him with respect 
to his architectural arrangements. Sir 
Walter caught sight of me, and came for- 
war(l to look over the work I was engaged 
in. At his request i had the pleasure of 
showing him my little store of coin 
treasures, after wliich he took out of his 
waistcoat pocket a beautiful silver coin of 
the reign of Mary Queen of Scots, and gave 
it to me as l)eing his ‘ young brother anti- 

? [uarian.’ I shall never forget the kind 
atherly way in which he presented it.” 

And other visitors there were to his 
father's house, among them the great 
engineer, Janies Watt, who came there in 
his eighty-second year, in 1817- The pas¬ 
sion for collecting coins gave place to the 
passion for mechanical jmrsuits, and 
thenceforth onwards James Nasmyth’s 
career was one long run of constructive 
engineering. 

“ 1 have a most cherished and grateful 
remembrance of the happy hours and days 
that I spent in ray father's workroom. 
Wlien the weather was ungenial lie took 
refuge amongst his lathes and tools, and 
tlien I followed and watched him. He 
took the greatest pleasure in instructing 
me. Even in tlie most humble mechanic^d 
job he was sure to direct my attention to 
the action of the tools, and to the con¬ 
struction of the work he had in hand, and 
pointed out the manipulative processes 
requisite for its being effectually carried 
out. My hearty zeal in assisting him was 
well rewarded by his implanting in my 
mind the great fundamental principles on 
which the practice of engineering in its 
grandest forms is baseil. 

“ While attending a High School from 
1817 to 1820, there was the usual rage 
amongst boys for spinning-tops, peeries, 
and young cannon. By means of iiiy 
father's excellent foot-lathe I turned out 
the spinning-tops in capital style, so much 
so that I became quite noted amongst iny 
school companions. They all wanted, to 
have specimens of my jirodnctions. They 
would give any price for them. The 
peeries were tui-ned with perfect accuracy, 
and tlie steel-shod or spinning pivot was 
centred so as to correspond with the 
heaviest diameter at the top. They could, 
spin twice as long as the Ixiught peeries. 

“Another article for winch I becarno 
equally famous was the manufacture o£ 
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<ma]l brass cannon. These I cast and 
joretl, and mounted on their appropriate 
nin-carriages. Tliey proved very effective, 
specially in the loudness of the report 
■viien I also converted large cellar 

ieys into a sort of hand-cannon. A tonch- 
lole M'as bore<l into the barrel of the key, 
vith a sliding brass collar that allowed the 
cey-guns to be loaded and priuie<l and made 
*e^y for firing. The principal occasion on 


which the brass cannon and hand-guns 
were used was on the 4th of June—King 
George the Third’s birthday. They were 
fired till they became quite hot. These 
were the pre-fucifer days. The fire to light 
the powder at the touch-hole was obtained 
by tne use of a flint, a steel, and a tinder- 
box. The flint was struck sharply on the 
steel, a drop of fire fell into the tinder- 
box, and the match of hemp string, soaked 


in saltnetre, was readily lit, and fired off 
the little guns.” 

At the High School his two g^t friends 
were Jemmy Patterson and Tom Smith. 
Patterson was the son of one of the largest 
ironfounders in Eilinburgli, and in his 
father's workshops he and young Nasmyth 
spent much agreeable time! 

(To be eontintud.) 
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H e is a Gordon Setter, nearly thorough- | 
bred, handsome, affectionate, and, as : 
in old lady said of her cat, “ terrible I 
knowin’.” ] 

His name is Scott (spelt with a double 
‘t,” because on State occasions we dub 
lim “Sir Walter”), and he is, 1 am glad 
» say, my dog. He came into my posses- 
don when he was hardly more than a ball 
>f fur. He did not like leaving his mother 
n those days, but 1 do not think even she 
xmld tempt him from his master now. He ' 
ind I are great chums. Next to my kith 
ind kin I love my dog. Wliether he has 
iny live brothers and sisters I cannot be I 
iure, but that he deems me his nearest i 
'elation admits of no doubt whatever. , 
^Die of niy friends pretend to believe we 
ire related, and genially satirise my aflec- 
-ion by calling him “ Master Scott Par- 
tons.” Ido not mind, not I ! Indeed, 1 
hink they might place me in far worse 
rompany. I would sooner own him than 
•ome people I know*. He is not perfect— 
u> dog is wtio cannot resist the tempta- 
ion to finish off a leg of Iambi even when 
ilaced handily on a chair in the kitchen by 
i careless servant. I regret to say that 
^tl’s virtue wasn’t lamb-proof; he po- 
ished off that dainty joint quite as tuo- 
'<iughly as lads sometimes do stray pots of 
am. But though I bemoaned the loss of 
ny supper, I confess I admired the thorough 
vay in which ilie dog did his work. Where 
le found room for it all I cannot tell, but 
lo scrap survived. He reminded me of 
>vhat the Scotchman said to the EngUsh- 
nan. They were dining together at a 
“tstaurant, and the Scotchman, having 
inished first, urg^ his companion to make 
laste. Said the Englishman, ‘ ‘ I shall leave 
die table when I’ve dene, and not before." 
‘■Ay, n)on,”said his friend, “an’ the table’s 
a' ye do leave.” In the same way the bare 
dish was all that Scott left. 

But he doesn’t often steal. He gets his 
morning biscuits and table bits at each 
nieal, so that his appetite is fairly contented 
and self-containea. I allowed just now 
ihat he wasn’t perfect, but he has a whole 
h<«t of good qualities. I will only mention 
one, and that shall be his thoroughness. He 
i* a veritable “Thorough.” Some who 
«'ould deem Scott nothing more than a 
foar-foot«d brute are never more than half 
awake, and never throw more than a bare 
pinch of “ go ” into anything they do. I | 
once saw an advertisement, “ iVanied a \ 
Uee Man," and wondered how many 
answers would be sent. I did not expect 
many, for one of the rarest of pleasant 
•^itfliLs is that of a lad or man really alive 
iuid all alive. There are twenty fellows in 
every school who lounge and scamp and get 
('lacked for want of heart, for every one 
’*Iio has grit enough to dare and do with 
all his might. In almost every cricket 
there is at least one player who, j 
instead of being all eyes and all alert, I 
‘twids with hands in pockets, or aimlessly 1 
•s<es bits of stone about the field, or is 
'■aught staring tlie other way just when 
'he ball is flying towards him. He lets | 


FOUR-FOOTED CRICEETER. 

By Rev. Llewellyn H. Parsons. 


balls slip through his fingers, muffs easy 
catches, tiat.s, or rather pats and pokes, as a 
lady might with a parasol. He is enough 
to break a captain's heart. Such peoine 
are never good for much. A crab isn’t 
worth much, but I would sooner be a crab 
than a jelly-fish. A crab will nip you with 
a will, but a jelly-fish floats in and out 
with the tide, or lies on the beach and lets 
you poke your stick into it without a care. 
Lackadaisical people are human jelly-fish. 
No business man would employ one if he 
knew it; and One greater than man 
speaks sternly enough about them: “I 
would thouwertcoldor hot; so then because 
thou art lukewarm and neither cold nor 
hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth.” 

Now, whatever Scott’s faults may be, luke¬ 
warmness is not ooe. Youshoulil see him ! 
He has a habit which some day, I fear, -will 
«t me into trouble, of showing the fastest 
horse he can find on the rood that he can 
run faster. As soon as one passes him 
away he goes full pelt, never uttering a 
sound until he has passed tlie horse’s head, 
then out come.s a sudden full-toned bark, 
loud enough to startle the most self-pos¬ 
sessed animal under the sun. Drivers 
usually slash at him viciously, but he 
expects it, and keeps out of reach. Then, 
by way of protest, he barks and ca(>ers 
around, and dances attendance on that 
vehicle for full three minutes. In justice 
to his character, I must add that if I happen 
to catch him just as he starts on his head¬ 
long race, one whistle will make him sud- 
demy pull up and prumptlv return to me 
with a look of injured innocence that 
would fill a Pharisee with envy. Scott 
is a whole dog to one thing at a time. 
Everything, from crunching a bone to 
teasing the cat, is done with a will, and 
“ everything ” in his case means a good deal. 

He has always been talked to and treated 
as if he were a rational creature, and his 
nous sometimes verges on the won¬ 
derful. You would hardly believe it, but 
he can take part in a vocal duet. I hold a 
music score before him, and, as coaxingly 
as if he were an affected young lady, press 
him to sing. Then I start, and in a second 
or two he lifts his head like a prima-donna 
taking top B flat, and sings his part with 
the greatest gusto. You are ready, I fear, 
to say that I howled to start with, and he 
howled rather than sang, but remembering 
some of the vocal periormances I have 
heard, at concerts and elsewhere, I am 
nnable to distinguish between them and 
Scott’s. Either they were howling, or 
Scott’s is sinmng. 

One niglil I went to a meeting in connec¬ 
tion with a literary society. Never sup¬ 
posing the dog was interested in “The 
Revelations of tlie Spectroscope,” I left him 
at home. But shortly after the proceedings 
began he coolly walked into the room, 
startled nervous strangers by sniffing at 
their legs, and horrified tlie proprieties by 
ferreting me out, and dancing a veritable 
hornpipe on the platform in face of the 
whole company ! I was for sending him 
home, but an aUvocate of “ Free, Universal, 


and Compulsory Education” begged that 
he might stay. 

He lay under the table at which I sat, 
and so long as the audience behaved itself 
he was quiet; but in a tit of enthusiasm 
the com]iany clapped and stanqied. In an 
instant Scott was on his feet facing the 
transgressors with a look that might have 
scared a weathercock, and treating them to 
a barking protest that ought to have *e- 
duceil them to order. 

When I go home at night he first greets 
me with the heartiest demonstration, and 
then scuttles off to fetch my slippers. He 
brings them to me, and takes my boots 
down into the kitclien, and in the morning 
brings them up, selecting them out of a 
dozen pairs. As I iTrite he has just poked 
iny study door open and brought me the 
morning ])auer. He sits up dv way of 
begging, and, if you wish it, will, in addi¬ 
tion, ask you with three or four growls for 
a morsel. And the beauty of it all is that 
everything is done so cheerily and eagerly— 
his whole heart is in all his work. But the 
time to see him at his liest is during the 
cricket season. I am living in an old house 
whicli has upper and lower garden. My boys 
and I are fond of cricket, and have estab¬ 
lished a regular twenty-two-yard “ pitch ” 
in the lower ^rden. There we practise as 
often as our duties will permit. Scott is as 
much in love with the game as we are, and 
as clever at it as the best of us. He stands 
near the bowler till the play begins. Then, 
as the bowler swings his arm, off goes the 
dog half way down the “pitch.” He takes 
up a position alsiut “mid on,” and waits 
for the ball. If it is hit in Ids direction, 
and kept down, he will catch it on the hop 
in his mouth ; but if it is hit straight at him, 
he dodges it as cleverly as a schoolboy, and 
as it passes rushes after it as if the whole 
game depended on him. He is at the ter¬ 
minus as soon as the ball, pounces on it as 
if it were a wounded biro, and forthwith 
trots back with it to the bowler. The only 
difficulty about ids fielding is that if i 
happen to lie playing with men who are 
strangers to him, lie prefers to deliver every 
ball to me. The fieldsmen race after him, 
and shout cunimandingly, “Put it down, 
sir! ” but merely giving them a con¬ 
temptuous sort of don’t-yuu-wish-you-may- 
get-it look, be calmly drages them all, and 
lays the ball at my feet. 

But I think the cleverest thing he does is 
in connection with our practice at home. 
Our gardeu is bounded on each side by 
gardens running parallel, and diiided in 
each case by a wall. At the bottom of 
each lower garden there is another at a very 
much lower level, making three gardens in 
all. Now, although we nave wire netting 
fixed on the top of the wall running up to 
a good height, accidents will liappen, and 
occasionally a ball goes soaring, sometimes 
into the next garden, and sometimes into 
the next but one. If Scott himself sees the 
ball fly, he needs no coaching from us; 
with a bound he is on the wall, runs along 
until he finds nn easy descent, and eagerly 
hunts by scent and sight for the truant 
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ball. If be cannot lind it in the bivt 
garden, lie leasts over into the next; if it 
ehould have been driven over the bottuni 
wall into one of the tliree lowest enclosures, 
and he is not sure which, he will climb over 
the ganten wall, and wait on the patli for 
instructions. At the word, “ Good dog, 
down,” he will ilescend to the deepest level; 
“Go on” will send him forward; and 
“ Over,” rei>eated once for each wall, will 
make him scale as often as necessary. 
When once he is in the same eiiclasure a-s 
the ball he needs no help from anyone. In 
nineteen cases out of twenty he will to a 
dead certainty reappear in the course of a 
few seconds with it in his mouth, looking 
as jiroud as Punch, aud only wanting 
the word, “ Clever dog ! ” anti a loving 


pat or two, to make his happiness com¬ 
plete. 

At the close of play he takes the ball 
home, and produces it ^ain when told 
to “ Fetch the ball ” and the time for 
another game ha.s come. What we should 
do without him it is hard to say. If we 
had to recover all our “ lost balls ” our¬ 
selves, we should, I fear, only play cricket 
in the garden on State occasious, or when 
our neighbours were out. That 1, for one, 
should greatly regret, and so 1 am sure 
would Scott. Thi.s we all feel—that if we 
in oiir several s}^)heres are as loving and 
ol>edicnt and iisetul as Scott is in his, our 
(ireat Mii.ster will think as well of us as 
Scott's master does of liim. 

(THE E.ND.) 
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«r. (Chelten- 
haiii)-— Mfuiy 
thanks lor 
offer, but the 
** drawing ” is 
scarcely up to 
our standanl. 
ARQT DOBA.— 
We cannot 
uuilcrtako to 
name para¬ 
sites. 

J. P. T (Grantham).—There is 
nut'iKsi book on British Beetles 
publislie<l at the price you 
name. You can get Bye's 
" British beetles " lor IDs. W., 
and Cox's “ Handbook of 
British Coleoptera'' lor about ISs. The latter is 
the more uselul of the two. But Uie best iKtok on 
the subject Is Fowler's “ British Coleoptera," now 
being published by ilessrs. Lovell, Beeve, aud Co. 


DiaTROTER.—Depends wheresbouta the wasps' nests 
aie. Blow up with gunpowder il you can. or insert 
a lighted s«]Uib, in the couipositiuu ol which sal- 
phur predominates. But belore this note can 
appear your troubles will probably be over. 

8. A. Wallm.—S plderscau only be preserved in one 
way, aud lliat is by keeping tbein in spirits ol wine. 
Ul coarse it is very unsatisfactory, but nothing will 
prevent them from shrivelling il they are mounted 
lu the ordinary manner. 


fi. W. C.—Perhaps you have some buolng beetles in 
the Imx. Cst a little napUthaliue, put it In u 
.. small pill-lK>x witl) a number ol pin-fioles pricked 
through the lid, and fasten it in the comer ol your 
Cote. 11 the case is a large one use two plll-boxcs. 


A Yovno Matcralist (Ootario).-Caterplllars are 
inosily preserved by expanding tlie emptied skins 
with heated air. See an article on the subject lu 
the B. O. P. lor ilay, lubi. 

A. G. (Clilpping Norton)—You cannot do Irelter 
than use uaphthuliuc, wliich any ciiemist will pro¬ 
cure for you. It Is far better than cuiupbur. 

Gllan Vannixg.— 1. We have already puldished a 
coloured plate of British Birils' £gga 2. Depends 
upon how much you wish to pay. YarreU's is per¬ 
haps the best. Morris's (in eight volumes) has 
coloured plates. Perhaps “Familiar Wild Birds," 
puldisheil by Cassell and Co., might suit you. 
3. Du yon mean the so-called “ Mountain Parsley "T 
That is found in the mountainous parts of Wales 
aud tlic Nuith ul England, and tkss plentifully) in 
Scotland and Ireland. 4. Asyoukuuwthelocaiity, 
and we do not. surely you must l>e the best Judge. 
6. Look in the advertising columns of the *‘Lx- 
chauge and Mart." 

Jabbbrer.—C atch bats like weasels—asleep! Look 
eutfor them in bams, old ruins, or bellow trees. 

J. J. H. (Bristol)—1. Breed freni canaries and 
pigeons the aunimer after birth. 8. The female 
ruidjit must not be bred from until nine montlts 
old, nor the male until twelve. 

OSTEOLOur.—Small skeletons may be niaile by de¬ 
nuding the bodies of tlesli and niscerattug in 
water ; or place them near an ants' nest. 

H. I. Gordon.—N o; we don't think the decay of 
three teeth woubl disqualify for tlie Marines; but 
all would depend on the cause of the decay. Con¬ 
sult some medical ofilcer. 

J. M. WoTTON.—Yon seem to feed the canary aright. 
Keep tree from diaiiglits aud warm at night. 
You cannot do much more. Canaries are bad 
pAtienls. 


Columbia.- 1. One pair of doors Is euougrti far ibe | 
space yon name. 8. No; only on exfsert could . 
tell. S. You feed rightly. 4. Yes. 

Slv Boot!^.- About a pound of stse to a backet of ' 
the culuur-wosh. You can get the size mt any j 
paint shop. 

H. Chapman.—A fter washing the face with warm 
water, S(|ueese the black-heads out and 'nib with s 
rough towel. Use Sanitas ointment. | 

Darwin .Tvnior.—B oy messengers and ahtandanu 
in the Museum have to pass an examizuttioB in 
dictatiou aiKt the tint four mles of arithnaeti'.- 
They have to be nnminatcsl by one of the chief 
o&lcials. The best plan would be to apply to tlm 
Chief Librarian on the Direction of we 'Nataral 
History Museum. South Kensington. l 

A. D. B.—1. Get a few pennyworths of lithar^ from | 
a cheiuiat'a, add to it an equal quantity of fine i 
white dry sand, and an e(|Ual quantity of plaster. I 
bf.Pahs. and mix with it a third of its quantity I 
of ^wdered reaiii. Take some boiled linseed ipil, 
with a little dryen in It. aud make your powder ; 
into a paste, l^t it stand for foorhoure. and then i 
-use. This is the mixture used to cement the glass 
to the frames in the flsb-liouse at the ZMloeh-al I 
Gardens. 2. Gosseon the Aquarium. 3. You can | 
get the salts from any chemist, but it is better tw 
use salt water. 

Clerk. —London aud County, Glyu's, Barclay's. 
XJoyd'a 

H. Sandbach.—T here is no such sale of Goverunicut 
arms at present. 

C. M. C. A. 8.—The sun Is nearest Uie earth on 
Christmas Day or thereabouts. 

T. Fellorr.—I t Is much cheaper and better lo get 
yoiir colour mixed at the oUshop. and there are 
plenty of ollshops about in your neighbourhood. 
'Ihe same colours and mixture do for wood aa for 
zinc. 

SCiPlo Africanus.—S ee the articles on “ (fatapulu. 
Uld and New," in the last part uf otir fifth vultmie. 

Pauvrb Jban,-a superior sort of whitewash might 
do, and if it did not you could paper over it as a i 
last resort. Take half a bushel of good unalaked I 
lime, slake it with boiling water, covering it ' 
during the process to keep in tbe steam. Strain I 
the liiiuor through a sieve and add to it a peck of | 
clean salt previously dissolved in Wsrm water, 
also three pounds of good rice ground to a ttuu 
paste and stirred in while boiling hot; add h^f s 
pound of powdered whiting and a pound of clean 
glue, thoroughly melted ; add five gallons of hot 
water. au<l, after a good stir, leave tbe mixture 
covered over for five days. Then stir lu what 
colour you have selected—umber, ludiau red. 
or what not—not forgetting a little black ; and 
then warm up a bucketful aud brush it on tlie 
wall. 

AMATEUR CURlsTtKS.—Burnt coric alone vrlU do fur 
blacking your fauea We quite understand your 
objection to mixing It with beer; but perhaps it 
you were to try ginger-beer the objection would 
not hold. 

Bugbt.—T he beet plan Is to buy a new bladder, 
costing about la tkl. or Ss. You can get auen a 
thing. Rugby or Assoriatiuii shape, from John 
Pigtfott, Milk Street, Chrapside. Mended bladdei» 
rarely last. The l>est thing t« mend them with is 
indlarubber solutiun, obtainable from any raUber 
shop. 
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CHAPTER in.—A TERRIBLE BIDE—ADVENTURE AT THE 

0 


I HAVE but to gaze from the window 
of the to\v«r in wliich I am writing 
to see a whole tieldful of the daftest 
looking long-tailed, long-maned ponies 
imaginable. These are the celebrated 
Castle Coila ponies, as full of mischief, 
fun, and lire as any British boy coula 
wish, most difficult to catch, more diffi¬ 
cult still to saddle, and inquiring all the 
skill of a trained equestrian to manage 
after mounting. As these ponies are 
to-day, so they were when I was a boy. 
The very boys whom I mentioned in 
last chapter would liave gone any wliere 
and done anything rather tlian attempt 
to ride a Coila pony. Not that they 
ever refused. They were too courageous 
for that, but when Gilmore led a ponv 
round, I know it needed all the pluck 
they could muster to put foot in stirrup. 
Flora’s advice to them was not bad. 

“There is plenty of room on the moors, 
boys,” she would say, laughing; and 
Flora always brought out the word 
“boys” with an air of patronage and 
self-superiority that was quite re¬ 
freshing. “Plenty of room on the 
moors, so you keep the ponies hard at 
the gallop, till they are quite tired. 
Mind, don’t let them trot. If you do, 
they will lie down and tumble.” 

Poor Archie Bateman ! I shall never 
forget his tii-st wild .scamper over the 
moorland. He would persist in riding j 
in his best London clothes, spotless I 
broad white collar, shining silk hat, 1 
gloves, and all. Before mounting he 
even bent down to flick a little tiny bit 
of dust off his boots. 

The ponies were fresh that morning. 
In fact the word “fresh” liardly de¬ 
scribes the feeli^ of buoyancy they 
ave proof of. For a time it was as 
ifficult to mount one as it would be for 
a fly to alight on a top at full spin. We 
took them to the paddock, where the 
grass and moss were soft. Donald, 
Dugald, and I held Flora’s flery steed 
vi ft (irmi$ till she got into the saddle. 

“ Mind to keep them at it, boys,” 
were her lost words, as she flew out and 
away through the ojien gateway. Then 
we prepared to follow. Donald, Dugald, 
and I were used to tumbles, and fortive 
nnnutes or more we amused ourselves j 
by getting up only to get off again. But ' 
we were not hurt. Finally we mounted ' 
Andiie. His brother was not going out 
that morning, and I do believe to this j 
day that Archie hoped to curry favour 
with Flora by a little display of horse- I 
mansliip, for he had been talking a deal I 
to her the evening before of the delights 
of riding in London. 

At all events, if he had meant to 
create a sensation he succeeded admir¬ 
ably, though at the expense of a portion 
of his dignity. 

No sooner was he mounted than off 
he rode. Stay, though, I should rather ■ 
say that no sooner did we mount him ' 
than off he was carried. That is a way , 
of putting it which is more in ac¬ 
cordance with facts, for we—Donald, 
DugaitI, and I—mounted him and the 
pony did the rest, lie, Archie, being 
' '-' illy speaking nolens volfm. When 
lirothers and I emerged at last, we 
-lid just distinguish Flora waiting on 


the horizon of a brae-land, her figure i 
well thrown out against the sky, her , 
pony curvetting round and round, I 
which was Flora’s pet pony’s way of I 
keeping still. Away at a tangent from i 
the proper line of march, Archie on his i 
steed was being rapidly whirled. As | 
soon as we came within sight of our j 
sister, we observed her making signs in ' 
Archie’s direction and concluded to fol- i 
low. Having duly signalled her wishes, I 
Flora disappeartxl over the brow of the 
hill. Her intention was, we afterwards ! 
found out, to take a cross-cut and inter- i 
cept, if possible, the mad career of ' 
Archie’s Coila steed. 

“ Hurry up, Donald,” I shouted to my 
nearest brotlier; “that pony is mad. It 
is making straight for the cliffs of , 
Craigieniore.” 

On we went at furious speed. It was j 
in reality, or appeared to be, a race for I 
life ; but should we win ? The terrible | 
clitis for which Archie's pony was head- j 
ing away were perpendicular blufls j 
that rose from a dark slimy morass near \ 
the lake. Fifty feet high they were at | 
the lowest, and jminted unmistakably to } 
some terrible convulsion of nature in 
ages long gone by. They looked like 
hills that had been sawn in half—one 
half taken, the other left. 

Our ponies were gaining on Archie’s. 
The boy had given liis its head, but it 
was evident he was now aware of his 
danger and was trying to rein in. Try- , 
ing, but trying in vain. The pony was ' 
in command or the situation. 

On—on—'on they rush. I can feel my i 
heart beating wildly against my ribs as 
we all come nigher and Higher to the ; 
cliffs. Donald’s pony and Dugald’s, : 
both overtake me. Their saddles are I 
empty. My brotliers have both b(!eu 
unhorsed. I think not of that, all my 
attention is bent on the rider ahead. If 
he could but turn his pony’s head even 
now he would be saved. But no, it is | 
impossible. They are on the clift’. 
There ! they are over it, and a wild ' 
scream of terror seems to rend the skies 
and turn my blood to water. 

But io ! I, too, am now in danger. 
My pony has the bit fast between his 
teeth. He means to play at an awful ' 
game—follow niy leader ! I feel dizzy ; I 
1 have forgotten that I might, fling my- I 
self off even at the risk of firokeii bones. 

I am close to the cliff'—I—hurrah ! I ' 
am saved ! Saved at the very moment 
when it seemed nothing could save me, 
for dear Flora Inis dashed in front of 
me—hjis cut across my bows, as sailors i 
would say, striking niy pony with all 
the strengtli of her arm as she is boime i 
along. Saved, yes, but both on the i 
ground. I e.vtricate myself and get up. 
Our ponies are all panting ; they ap¬ 
pear now to realise the fearfulness of 
the danger, and stand together cowed , 
and quiet. Poor Flora is very jiale, and | 
blood is trickling from a wound in her ' 
temple, while her habit is torn and i 
soiled. We liav(? little time to notice [ 
tliis; we must ride round and look for ' 
the body of poor Archie. , 

It was a nde of a gotxl mile to reach , 
the clifl'foot, but it took us but a very ! 
short time to get round, albeit the road 
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was rough and dangerous. We had 
taken our bearings aright, Vmt for a 
time we could see no signs of those we 
had come to seek. But presently with 
her riding-whip I’lora pointed to a deep 
black hole in tne slimy bog. 

“ They are there ! ” she cried ; then 
burst into a flood of tears. 

We did the best we could to comfort 
our little sister, and were all retuiming 
slowly, leading our steeds along the 
cliff-foot, when I stumbled against some¬ 
thing lying behind a tassock of grass. 

The something moved and spoke when 
I bent down. It was poor Archie, who 
liad escaped from the morass as if by a 
miracle, 

A little stream was near ; it trickled 
in a half-cataract down the cliff's. 
Donald and Dugald hurried away to 
this and brought back Highland Hon- 
netfuls of water. Then we washed 
Archie’s face and made him drink. How 
we rejoiced to see him smile again ! J 
believe the London accent of nis voice 
was at that moment the sweetest music 
to Flora ever she had heal'd in her 
life. 

“What a pwepostewous tumble I’ve 
had ! How vewy. rtiru stoopid of me 
to be wun away with ! ’ 

Poor Flora lauglied one moment at 
her cousin and cried the next, so full 
was her heart. But presently she 
proved herself quite a little woman. 

“ I’ll ride on to the castle.” she said, 
“and get dry things reaay. You’d 
better go to bed, Archie, when you 
come home ; you are not like a High¬ 
land boy, you know. Oh, I’m so glad 
you’re alive ! But—ha, ha, ha ! excuse 
me—but you do look so funny! ” and 
away she i-ode. 

Me mounted Archie on Dugald’s nag 
and rod straight away to tlie lake. Here 
we tied our ponies to the birch-trees, 
and, undressing, plunged in for a swim. 
M’hen we came out we arranged matters 
thus: Dugald gave Archie his shirt, 
Donald gave him a pair of stockings, 
and I gave him a cap and my jacket, 
which wa.s long enough to reach his 
knees. We tied tlie wet things, after 
washing the slime off', all in a bundle, 
and away the pi-ocession went to Coila. 
Everybody turnetl out to witness our 
home-coming. Well, we did look rather 
motley, but—Archie was saved ! 

My own adventures, however, had not 
ended yet. Neither my brothers not 
Flora cared to go out again tliat divy, 
so in the afternoon I shouldei'ed my 
fishing-roil and went off" to enjoy a 
quiet nour's sport. 

M’liat took niy footsteps towards the 
stream that made its exit from the loch, 
and went meandering down the glen, ] 
never could tell. It was no favourite 
stream of mine, for though it contained 
plenty of trout, it passed through niani 
woods aii<l dark, gloomy deflles, witr 
here and there a waterfall, and was oi 
the whole so overhung with bram-Iiea 
that there was difficulty in making: i 
cast. I was far more successful than ] 
expected to be, however, and the <lu 3 
wore so quickly away that on lookiuj 
up I w,as surprised to fiml that the suj 
had set, and I must be quite seven n<ilei 
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from home. What clid that matter? 
there would be a moon ! I had High¬ 
land legs and a Highland heart, and 
knew all the cross-cuts in the country¬ 
side I would try for that big trout that 
had just leapt up to catch a moth. It 
took roe halt an nour to hook it. Butl 
did, and after some pretty play I had 
the satisfaction of landing a lovely 
three-TOunder. I now reelM up, put 
niy rod in its canvas case, and prepared 
to make the best of my way to the 
castie. • 

It was nearly an hour since the sun 
had gone down like a huge crimson ball 
in the east, and now slowly over the 
hills a veritable facsimile of it was 
rising, and soon the stars came out as 
gloaming gave place to night, and 
moonlight flooded all the woods and 
glen. 

The scene around me was lovely but 
lonesome in the extreme, for there wsus 
not a house anywhere near, nor a sound 
to break the stillness except now and 
then the eerisoiue cry of the brown owl 
that flitted silently past overhead. Ha<l 
I been very timid I could have imagined 
that flgures were creeping here and 
there in the flickering shadows of the 
trees, or that ghosts and liogles hatl 
come out to keep me company. My 
nearest way home w’ould be to cross a 
bit of heathery moor and pass by the 
neglected graveyard and ruined Catho¬ 
lic chapel; and, worse than all, the 
ancient manse where lived old Mawsie. 

I never believed that Mawsie was a 
witch, though others did. She was said 
to creep about on moonlight nights like 
a dry aisk,* so pieople said, “ mooling ” 
among heaps of ruboishand the mounds 
over the graves as she gathered herbs 
to concoct strange mixtures withal. 
Certainly Mawsie was no beauty; she 
walked “ two-fold,” leaning on a crutch : 
slie was grey-bearded, wrinkled beyona 
-onception; her head was swathed 
winter and summer in wraps of flannel, 
md altogether she looked uncanny. 
S’evertheless, the peasant people never 
K-sitated to visit her to beg for herb- 
fa and oil to rub tlieir joints. But 
liey always cho.se the daylight in which 
0 make their calls. 

■* Perhaps,” I thought, “ I’d better go 
‘ouud.” Then something whispered to 
lie, What I you a M‘Crimman, and 
•orfessing to fear ! ” 

That decided me, and I went boldly 
•n. For the life of me, however, I could 
lot keep from mentally repeating those 
vein! and awful lines in Bums’“Tam 
•' Shanter,” desci’iptive of the hero’s 
i^iirney liomewards on that unhallowed 
nd awful night when he forgathered 
‘ith the witches : 

“ By thil time he was 'crow the ford 
tVbsre in the enaw the cbapuiiLn smo'red ;t 
And pwt the birk«t and meikle ataue 
Where drunken Charlie bnk'a neck'banc: 

And through the furze and by the cairn 
Where buntere found the murder’d bairn. 

And near the thorn, a)>ooD the well. 

Where Mangc'e luither hange<l hereeV, 

When gllmmeriog thro' the groaning tree*, 

Kirk AUoway seem'd in a bleeze." 

J almost shuddered as I said to my- 
“\VTiat if there be lights glimmer- 
og from the frameless windows of the 
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ruined chapel ? or what if old Mawsie’s 
windows be “ in a bleeze " ? 

Tall, ghostly-looking elder-trees grew 
round the old manse, which people had 
told me always kept moving even when 
no breath of wind was blowing. 

If I had shuddered before, my heart 
stood still now with a nameless dread, 
for sure enough, from both the “butt” 
and the “ben” of the so-called witch’s 
cottage lights were glancing. 

What could it mean ? She was too 
old to have company, almost an invalid, 
with age alone and its attendant in¬ 
firmities—so, at least, people said. But 
it had also been rumoured lately that 
Mawsie was up to doings which were 
far from caiuiy, that lights had been 
seen flitting about the old churcliyard 
and ruin, and ihat something w-as sure 
to happen. Nobody in the parish could 
have been found hardv enough to cross 
the glen-foot where Mawsie lived long 
after dark. Well, hatl I thought of all 
this before, it is possible that I might 
have given her house a wide berth. It 
was now too late. I felt like one in a 
dream, impelled forward towards the 
cottage. I seemed to be walking on the 
air as 1 advanced. 

To get to the windows, however, I 
must cross the graveyai*d and the ruin. 
This last wa.s partly covered witli tall 
rank ivy, and. hearing sounds inside, 
and seeing the glimmer of lanterns, I 
hid in the old porch, quite shaded by 
the greenery. 

From my concealment I could notice 
that men were at work in a vault or 
pit on the floor of the old chapel, from 
which earth and rubbish were being dis¬ 
lodged, while another figure—not that 
of a workman—was bending over and 
addressing them in English. It was 
evident, tlierefore, those people below 
were not Highlanders, for in the face of 
the man who spoke I was able at a 
glance to distinguish the hard-set linea¬ 
ments of the villain Duncan M‘Ilae. 
This man had been everything iu his 
time—soldier, school-teacher, poacher, 
thief. He wiis abhorred by nis own 
clan, and feared by everyone. Even 
the school children, if they met him on 
the road, would run back to avoid him. 

Duncan ha<l only recently come back 
to the glen after an absence of years, 
and everyone said his presence boded 
no good. 1 shuddered as I gazed, almost 
spell-bound, on his evil countenance, 
rendered doubly ugly in the uncertain 
light of the lantern. Suppose he should 
find me ! I crept closer into my corner 
now, and tried to draw the ivy round 
me. 1 dared not run for fear of being 
seen, for the moonlight was very bright 
indeed, and M'Rae held a guii in liis 
hand. 

After a time, which appeared to be 
interminable, I heard Duncan invite 
the men into supper, and slowly they 
clambered up out of the pit, and the 
three prepared to leave together. 

All might have been well now, for 
they passm me without even a glance 
in my direction ; but presently I heard 
one of the men stumble. 

“ Hullo ! ” he said ; “ is this basket of 
fish yours, Mr. Mac ? ” 

“ No,” was the answer, with an impre¬ 
cation that made me quake. “We are 
watched ! ” 

In another moment I was dragged 


from my place of concealment, and the 
light was held up to my face. 

“A M‘Crimman of Coila, by all 
that is furious! And so, youngster, 
you’ve come to watch ? You know the 
family feud, don’t you ? Well, prepare 
to meet your doom. You’ll never leave 
here alive.” 

He pointed his gun at me as he 
spoke. 

“ Hold ! ” cried one of the men. “We 
came from town to do a bit of honest 
work, but we will not witness murder.” 

“ I only wante<l to frighten Ijiiii.” 
said M’Rae, lowering his gun. “Look 
you, sir,” he continued, addressing me 
once more, “1 don’t want revenge, 
even on a M‘Crimman of Coila, I’m a 
poacher; perhaps I’m a distiller in a 
quiet way. No matter, you know what 
an oath is. You’ll swear ere you leave 
liere not to breathe a woixl of what 
you've seen. You hear ? ” 

“ I promise I won’t,” I faltered. 

Heliaiidled his fowling-piece threat- 
ingly once again. Verily, lie had just 
then a terrilny evil look. 

“ I swear,” I said, with trembling 
lips. 

His gun was again lowered. He 
seemed to breathe more freely—less 
fiercely. 

“Go, now,” he said, pointing across 
the moor. If a poor man like myself 
wants to hide either his game or his 
private still, what odds is it to a 
M'Crimnian of Coila?” 

How I got home I never knew. I 
remember that evening being in our 
front drawing-room with what seemed 
a sea of anxious faces round me, some 
of which were bathed in tears. Then 
all was a long blank, interspersed with 
fearful dreams. 

It was weeks before I recovered con¬ 
sciousness. I was then lying in l>ed. 
In at the oj>en window was wafted the 
odour of flowers, for it was a summer’s 
evening and outside were the green 
whispering trees. Townley sat l)eside 
the oed, uook in hand, and almost 
started when I spoke. 

“ Mr. Townley ! ” 

“Yes, dear boy.” 

“ Have I been long ill?” 

“ For weeks—four, I think. How 
glad I am you are better. But you 
must keep very, vtry quiet. I shall 

f o and bring your mother now, and 
’lora.” 

1 put out my thin hand and detained 
him. 

“ Tell me. Mr. Townley,” I said, 
“ have I spoken much in my sleep, for 
I have l:«en dreaming such foolish 
dreams?” 

Townley looked at me long and 
earnestly. He seemed to look me 
through and through. Then he replied 
slowly, almost solemnly, 

“Yes, dear boy, you have spoken 
mvch." 

1 closed my eyes languidly. For 
now I knew that Townley was aware 
of more than ever I shoulu have dared 
to reveal. 

{To be emtinued.) 
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A STEANGE EPIDEMIC: 

A TALE OF COUNTRY SCHOOL LIFE. 

Bv Ashmore Russ.\n, 

Author of “ The Last of the Great Aukt,” •• The Speckled Giant," et'. 


CHAPTER 

T he studies at Alne Abbey were seven¬ 
teen in number, occupied by thirty- 
four boys, the Sixth and Fiftn forms, 
and sometimes one or two of the Fourth. 
They were situated immediately over 
the large schoolroom, and, judgingfrom 
the thickness of the stone party-walls, 
had been monks’ cells in the old days. 
The windows, however, had been en¬ 
larged and the walls plastered. The 
fag system was not in operation at the 
abbey. 

Tim's study was at the extreme end 
of the building, and possessed two win¬ 
dows. Immediately opposite was the 
study occupied by Jack Arundel—the 
acknowledged, but not boastful, “ cock 
of the school”—and Ralph Funibois, 
which also possessed two windows. 
From one “that little jackdaw” had 
been captured. 

Tim placed the hedgehog on the floor, 
where it lay curled up like a ball. 

“Faith, bhoys,” he said, admiringly, 

“ isn’t he a beauty ? ” 

“ That’s a matter of opinion,” said 
Jack Arundel, disdainfully. 

“ Of two opinions, I think,” added 
Funibois, who generally supported his 
chum—as a loyal boy shouln. “ WTiat 
are you going to do with itl” 

“ Kape it to catch the flies and black- 
beetles. sui*e.” 

“ The ugly beast ’ll die,” said Muggins 
major. “ It wants conipany.” 

“You’ll do,” said Funibois; “you’re 
prickly enough ! ” 

“I’ve got company for him,” rejoined 
Tim, triumphantly. 

Out came the handkerchief, and the 
poor little shi’ew, too frightened to 
move or squeal, was placed on the 
table. 

“There’s company for him, any¬ 
how.” 

‘“Will you walk into my parlour!’ 
said the spider to the fly ; ‘ I’ve the 
prettiest little parlour that ever you 
did spy,”’ sang Funibois. “Tim, me 
boy, the hedgehog’ll eat up the com¬ 
pany.” 

“ There ye’re wrong entoirely. Cats 
won’t eat slirews, and I don’t think owls 
or hawks will. I’m sure hedgehogs 
won’t, anyhow ; they eat field-mice 
when they’re very hungry,” 

Tim had an idea that shrews could 
not cross a footpath. He did not know 
that the old woman’s tale had its origin , 
in the fact that bii-ds and beasts of prey 
often drop them in footpaths afterthey 
have killed them. 

“ Where did you learn that ? ” asked 
Jack Arundel. 

“In the ould hook at home.” 

A roar of laughter greeted this reply. 

“ The ould book at home ” was not con¬ 
sidered much of an authority. 

“ Ye may laugh,” returned Tim, stand¬ 
ing up for his “ould’’ friend. “ Ye know 
no more about it than the man in the 
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moon. What would ye say if I tould ye 
a hedgehog could swallow a spoonful ov 
prussic acid or arsenic without being 
kilt!” 

“ Laugh at you,” said Funibois. 

“ 'fhen laugh till ye’re fat. That little 
baste will ate ten times as much poison 
as would settle ye all without moving a 
prickle. Sure, now, jist put that in 
your eye.” 

“Not if I know it. Where will you 
keep this wonderful ‘ baste ’ ? ” 

“In the bottom cupboard with the 
ould boots.” 

“ Also tne blacking, coals, candle-ends, 
crusts, and old exercise papers. Where 
will you keep the mouse ?—in the same 
charming retreat?” laughed Funibois. 

Tim dived into the cupboard and pro¬ 
duced a linnet-cage. The next moment 
cage and mouse hung on the wall 

roor Tim ! He was chafled unmei’ci- 
fully ; but he had his revenge. 

The morrow brought numerous visitors 
to Study No. 8. They dropped in, quite 
by acciclent, as it were, to inquire after 
the health of the hedgehog and shrew. 
At one time the passage netween the 
studies was filled with juniors^ who had 
no business to be there. Among others 
who looked in were Jack Arundel, Funi¬ 
bois, Blufftou, Frank Brown, who pre¬ 
viously had interested himself in no¬ 
thing, the two Mugginses, the Smiths, 
major and minor—the major and minor 
Smiths are at almost every school—in 
fact, all the leading boys in the Abbey 
paid a visit to No. 8. The despised 
“ urchin ” and trembling shrew en¬ 
joyed an amazing popularity. 

Sapington held his nose at least an 
inch niglier in consequence, while Tim’s 
stubbly red hair stood up more erect 
than ever. 

“Tell you what it is,” said Jack Arun¬ 
del, iraniediately after his visit. “I 
don't see why 'Tim and Sappy should 
have all the fun. Can't we catch some- 
think—a squirrel, or a rabbit, or a bird 
of some sort ? 'There’s the jackdaw’s 
cage to put it in.” 

“Just what I was thinking,” said 
Funibois. “ We’ll go to Heyward’s 
Hill next Wednesday afternoon. Better 
take Tim, if he’ll go.” 

“ Tom,” said Muggins major to Mug¬ 
gins minor, “we’ll have apet. We’ll be 
off on the quiet to the woods round 
Heyward’s Hill next Wednesday. We 
shall be sure to catch something.” 

“ Frank,” said Harry Blutt’ton to 
Frank Brown, “the gardener says 
there’s a nest of young owls in Head¬ 
land’s Spinney. An owiwould be proper 
fun. What do you say ? ” 

“Yes ; if it isn’t beneath—” 

“Oh. bother !” interrupted Bluffton, 
“I .shall get one.” 

What the othens said is of no moment. 
What they did will soon be learned. 

So the epidemic broke out. There 
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was hardly a boy who was not infected 
W'ith some the attack was very slight. 
With others it raged fiercely. The 
seniors suffered the more severely. 

Wednesday, 2.15 p.m.—Four boys rat 
swiftly down the path that led to the 
river and Heyward’s Hill. 

They were Jack Arundel, Funibok, 
TTm, and Sapington. 

2.30.—Two boys skulked down the 
same path in the same direction. 

They were the Mugginses. 

2.35.—Two boys more, walking care 
lessly, trying to look as if to-morro« 
would do, or next week. 

Harry Blufi'ton and Frank Brown. 

After these the Smiths. After these 
the deluge! 

It was a complete migration. Tie 
mathematical master wished to send 8 
letter into the town. He was forty-tiv( 
minutes finding a boy to take it. Tin 
boy was a very little one. The M.M. s 
letter was sweetly perfumed, and ad 
dressed to a lady. It was thrust 
teremonie into a pocket containiuJ 
three large garden-snails, all alive an< 
crawling, a small lizard, and two grass 
hoppers. The lizard may have beci 
outside the grasshoppers. The snaili 
were accompanied by their shells. Thi 
was enough to anger the best-tempered 
mathematical master that ever de 
scribed a conic section. But he kne’ 
nothing about the snails. 

The cricket-field was deserted. Eve: 
the “ sops,” generally to be seen wall 
ing round the meadow with their book 
had gone. The studies were unocci 
pied. Only tlie hedgehog and sbreN 
which had so innocently caus«^ th 
migration, remained. They would ha' 
gone if they could, and it is high tin 
we were off, eh, boys? 

Jack Arundel and his companioi 
cros.sed Heyward’s Hill without : 
much as stopping to dig a pignu 
Even Tim’s “’I’hat’s pwhere I caug! 
ould Spiky ” did not give them pause. 

“ Dia you ever see a mumruffin’s nes 
Tim?” asked Jack, as they entered 
wood adjacent to the famous hill. 

“ Sure, and I have.” 

“ Wonderful, isn’t it ? ” 

“ It’s pretty ; but 1 can tell ye ov 
nest that licks it into tits. Faith, ai 
it’s the groslieak’s. It’s something t 
shape ov a drain-pipe, and hangs frc 
the branches ov trees. It’s built th? 
storeys high—” 

“Hear, hear!” interrupted Funil>c 

“Armh, now, ye think it’s stories I 
telling ye, bod luck to ye ! It's bu 
three storeys high. 'The i 

hatched on the ground-flure. Tjie li 
lives on the middle flui-e, and the c<i 
in the attic. On the wall in the coi- 
room is a piece of clay, and phwat d 
think it’s for ? It’s to sticu a plo 
worm on to light up the room 
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The roar that followed this travellers 
yam almost frishtened a blue jay into 
a fit. It actually did frighten it into 
a fir. 

“ Did you get that from the ould book 
at home 1 ” asked Funibois. 

“Sure, and I did.” 

“ If you tell us another yarn like that, 
Tim,” said Jack, “ we shall frighten 
every squirrel out of the wood." 

From which it will appear that a 
squirrel was the object particularly 
.sought. 

“Talking of squirrels,” continued the ^ 
irrepressiWe Tim, “ I’ve read ov armies | 
of tliousands marching from wqn foi-est j 
to another. And sure, when they came i 
to a river, no inatter how wide, each 
squirrel soldier got himself a piece ov 
bark and shov^ it into the wather. 
Then when all >vere ready they got 
aboard, stuck up their tails for sails, 
and away they went right across the 
sthrame.” 

“ Oh, Tim, you’re getting out of your 
deptli. You’ll be drowned in that 
remonstrated Funibois. 

“ Those squirrels were very like 
whale.s, I know,” said Jack. 

“I’m only telling ye phwat's in the 
book,” rejoined Tim, in an aggrieved 
tone. “ Perliaps ye won’t belave there’s 
a squirrel that can jump a hundred 
yards through the air ? ” 

“Jump ! It flies—you mean the fly¬ 
ing squirrel,” said Jack. 

“Sure, now, liow can it fly when it's 
got no wings?” 

Tliis poser remained unanswered, so 
the victorious Tim pushed on in ad¬ 


vance, peering up into the tops of the 
trees. Presently he came to a lofty 
beech that stood somewhat by itself. 
After looking up the tree for a few 
seconds he suddenly cried, “Here he 
is, bhoys! Here he is—and isn’t he a 
beauty ? ” 

There was the squirrel, safe enough, 
sitting on a hough, taking not tlie 
slightest notice of the bipeds beneath. 

A council of war was immediately 
held. Funibois proposed stones. Jack 
vetoed the proposition. 

“ No cruelty.” lie said. 

“ Tell ye phwat, bhoys,” said Tim, 
roguishly, “we must catch him on the 
ground. This isn’t the sort ov squirrel 
that can jump a hundred yards. There 
isn’t a three within live yards, .so he 
must come down. Sure, now. Jack and 
Ralph had better climb afther him ; 
Sappy and I will w’ait for him at the 
bottom.” 

Tim’s suggestion \vas adopted. Funi¬ 
bois and Jack stripped otf their jackets 
and swarmed up tne tree. They did not 
know so much about squirrels as that 
wicked Tim. “ The ould book at home ” 
undoubtedly contained a lot of absurdi¬ 
ties, but it drew the line at advising 
would-be squirrel-snarers to climb the 
trees after them. 

Our particular squirrel just glanced 
at the invaders, then raised ' its fore¬ 
paws to its mouth and resumed its nib¬ 
bling. It had evidently found some¬ 
thing good to eat in the beech-tree. 

“ It’s putting its fingers to its nose,” 
I whispered Sapingtoii, who had never 
1 before seen a wild squirrel. 


“Faith, and it might well do that.” 
returned Tim, with a grin. 

The squirrel waited until Funibois 
reached the bottom of the branch ; it 
then, with great rapidity, removed to 
another part of the tree, leaping from 
twig to twig quite on the outside. 

“Come on, Jack,” said Funiboi.s, 
“We’ll catch it or drive it down to 
Tim." 

Laboriously the squirrel-hunters fol¬ 
lowed the nimble little animal. Once 
more they rt’ached the bottom of the 
branch. Once more the squirrel changed 
its quarters, returning to the very branch 
it had at first occupi^. So, for at least a 
quarter of an hour, the bipeds and the 
quaciiuped see-sawed backwards and 
forwaras. 

Tim lay on the ground screaming 
with laughter, which the squirrel- 
hunters did not hear. 

Presently the souirrel, which every 
now and again barlced derisively, grew 
tired of the game. It ran to the end 
of a lofty outside bough, leaped into 
the air upwaids, and outwards, and 
caught on a slender branch at the 
bottom of a tree at least six yards dis¬ 
tant, which acted like a spring and shot 
the squirrel up into the large branches. 

Before the squirrel-hunters reachecl 
the ground the nimble animal had tra¬ 
versed six trees, and put full a hundrevi 
yards between it ana its would-be cap- 
tors. 

“ He ! he ! he ! ho ! ho ! ho 1 " 
roared Tim, “sure now, the ould book 
at home is avinged ! ” 

(To bt continued.) 


FOK LIFE AND DEATH; OR, THE CHIEF OF THE RED SWORD. 

A STORY OF NORTHERN INDIA. 

By David Ker, 

Author of “ Through the Darhiert," “ Drowned Gold," etc., e^e. 


M ere child though Seid was, he had 
learned a shrewdness and caution 
Ijeyond his years from the hard life 
which he and his mother had led, and 
her constant warnings to him never to 
talk to strangers about her, his father, 
or himself. Instead of starting up and 
crying out, as almost any other boy of 
his age would have done on seeing this 
terrible stranger enter the house so 
mysteriously, he remained perfectly 
still and quiet, laying his arm over his 
face in such a way that, while he ap¬ 
peared to be fast asleep, lie could peep 
underneath it and see all that went 
on. 

What was his mother doing now ? 
She was actually wringing out the 
spectre’s drenched clothing, throwing a 
cloak over his bare wet shoulders, and 
getting together for him the scanty re¬ 
mains of their supper, to which he 
applied himself as it he had not tasted 
food for a week. 

They were talking, too—she and this 
/lio.st, or brigand, or whatever he was 
Mid, although at first they spoke in 
(ious whispers, the stranger pre- 


CHAPTER II.—THE UNSEEN WATCHER. 

sently raised his voice as if in anger, 
and Seid caught some very startling 
i words : 

“ And yet /, in whose veins runs the 
blood of the ancient kings who ruled 
this land ages before these Mogul tigers 
came prowling into it, am mreea to 
slink aoout like a jackal in the darkness 
of night, and to visit ray own wife and 
; child Iiy stealth, as if I were a thief ! ” 
j A sudden light broke upon Seid. This 
I phantom of midnight—this creature of 
: darkness and storm—this armed in- 
i truder, whom he had taken fora robber 
or an avssassin—was no other than his 
own father! 

The boy's pulses quickened at the 
thought that the mysterious father 
whom he had never seen, and who had 
hitherto been no more to him than the j 
shadowy figure of a dream—coming at | 
' dead of night, and vanishing before the I 
j dawn—was actually here before him in ' 
I bodily presence, tall, and strong, and { 
I terrible as one of the warlike heroes of 
j those Hindu poems which he loved to 
! hear his mother repeat. But if his ' 
father were so strong and so brave, and ' 


descended from a race of kings, why 
should he have to skulk about in the 
dark like a thief instead of coming to 
see them openly ? 

Just then he recollected what he had 
been told that evening about the many 
' enemies that his father had in this city, 
who were watching for a chance of kill¬ 
ing him ; and he clenched his little 
brown fist savagely as he thought how 
he would deal with his father’s foes if 
he were a man. But at that moment 
he heard his mother say, softly: 

“Only this evening he was asking me 
when you would come to see us again, 
and wishing he could see what you 
were like.” 

“That cannot be rejoined the 
father, with a sad smile; “if he once 
knew me, even his innocent prattle 
might cost me my life. Is he asleep ? 
Then I may have one look at him.” 

And taking up the lamp, he stepped 
forward, and gazed long and earnestly 
at the seemingly unconscious child, 
who, peeping under the arm that 
shielded his face, was all the while look¬ 
ing quite as earnestly at him. 
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Seid noted with pride that the 
warrior’s broad chest and iong sinewy 
arms were seamed with the scars of 
many a desperate tiattle, and the boy’s 
bold heart leaped at tlie thought that 
this hero of countless fights was really 
his own father, and that some daj’ he 
would be able to tight by his side, and 
to show himself worthy of the warlike 
race from which he came. 

Then the terrible man bent down and 
kissed the thin little cheek, and turned 
away with a si^h. 

vSeid lay perfectly still as his father 
and mother seated themselves again ; 
but when he he-ard them resume their 
talk, he strained his ears to the utmost 
to catch what they said. He could not 
hear it all, but he caught quite enough 
to tell him all that he wanted to know. 

He now learned for the first time that 
his father had first met with his mother 
when he rescued her from a gang of 
incoitx (robbers) who were about to 
aiurder her—that after her marriage 
5he had continued to live in Agra, her 
lusband’s home being many miles away 
imong the mountains—that he could 
lot take her and her child home with 
lim, for the hardships and battles of 
lis wild life among tnose rugged hills 
would be far too much for them j and, 
noreover, she had a brother in the 
Emperor’s army, upon whom Aurung- 
:ebe’s rengence would fall heavily if it 
vere ever to l>e known who his sister’s 
lusband really was. 

This mention of the Emperor’s ven- 
reance, coupled with the allusion to 
wittles among the mountains, gave Seid 
I new idea. Evidently his father must 
>e a finend or follower of Lai Tulwar, 
he only mountain chief who was still 
n arms against Aurungzehe; and, in 
hat case, it was no wonder that he 
hould choose the darkest hour of night 
or venturing into a city where the 
uere mention of his chiefs name was 
nough to make the very stones of the 
treet start up and strike at him. 

Then his mother said something 
rhich he could not hear, and he caught 
'uly the last part of his father’s reply. 

“ —noticed the likeness, say you ? 
^’ho was he that did so 1 ” 

^ “ Baber Khan, the captain of the 
emperor's Guard.” 

“If that be all, we are safe enough,” 
aid her husband, smiling sternly. 
Baber Khan is my enemy, and the 
nemy of my religion ; but he is as brave 
man as ever drew a sword, and brave 
len war not with women and children, 
'here is no treachery to be feared from 
»?n." 

The whispered talk that followed 
scaped the listening boy; and, when 
e next caught the thread of the con- 
ersation, his father seemed to be de- 
r^ribing a battle in the hills—evidently 
very recent one, for the name' of 
laber Khan was mentioned again and 
gain. 

As the stirring tale proceeded—told 
\ words of tire, and with gestures so 
xpressive that the story might almost 
ave been gathered from alone— 

he excitea boy who listened seemed 
cutely to Ke the gloomy gorge over- 
ung with matted thicket^ in which 
he mountain warriors stood sternly 
loulder to shoulder against theswarm- 
ig spearmen of Aurungzehe—the flash 
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and smoke of the fatal jezaih (long 
matchlocks)—the rush and whirl of 
hancl-to-hand fight, breaking spears, 
clashing sword.s, cloven helmets, falling 
men — a crowd of fierce faces and 
struggling arms swaying to and fro 
amid smoke and dust, as one side or the 
other pressed on or gave back. 

“ And then,” he continued, with his 
face all aglow, “ Baber Khan came rush¬ 
ing upon me through the thickest of the 
tignt. Already he had got a sore wound 
on the head, but he heeded it not ; he 
leaped at me ns a mountain kid leaps 
back to its mother. We had singled out 
one another in tlie press of the fray, and 
had struggled in vain to come within 
sword-sweep of each other ; but now 
w’e met at last, hand to hand, and 
sword to sword ! His blow struck me 
here” (and he pointed proudly to a 
half-healed wound in his lean, brown 
shoulder). “ Mine disabled his right 
arm, ana the sword dropped from his 
grasp, but he caught it in nis left hand^ 
and made at me once more, when his 
men came charging on, and their rush 
forced us apart. Ah, he is indeed a 
brave man, one whom it is a pleasure 
to fight! Were Bal>er Khan seated 
this day on the throne of the Moguls, 
instead of this butcher Aurungzebe, I 
should not need to hide my face in 
darkness,” 

Seid remembered how kindly the 
wounded general had looked at him 
that day in pa.<«sing, and was glad to 
hear him praised. 

Once more the conversation was in¬ 
audible for a short time, and then the 
boy heard his father sav encouragingly, 
“ 6e of good cheer, my brave Lakhshnii, 
there are happier days in store for us 
yet. I have just sent a trusty messenger 
to the tribes on the other side of the 
mountain (where no Mogul soldier has 
ever set his foot) to ask shelter for me 
and for my clan ; and doubtless they 
will give it, for they are Hindus and 
Brahmins like ourselves, and hate these 
Mohammedan robbers as much as we 
do. Then you and the boy can be 
ahcayft with me, and we too will watch 
him grow into such a man as he ought 
to 

Lakhshmi burst into tears. 

“It seems too good to be possible,” 
she sobl>ed, fairly breaking down at 
last. “ Oh, what a life 1 nave lived 
here, not knowing for months together 
whether they had killed you or not, and 
hearing every day all the people cursing 
you and wishing you dead—vo«, who 
are so brave and so good ! And then 
to-night, when I beard the herald make 
that dreadful proclamation— ” 

“ Yes,” bi-oke in her husband, with a 
fierce laugh, “ the great Padishah [Em¬ 
peror! has done roe a mighty honour, 
tor which I may some day thank him 
worthily. Who would have thought 
that this poor head of mine could ever 
be worth ten thousand rupees?” 

At these last words Seia started as if 
stung by a snake, and barely repressed 
the cry that rose to his lips. 

All was terribly clear to him now. 
His father was no mere follower of Lai 
Tulwar—he was Lai Tulwar him$el/, the 
man whose very name was like a night¬ 
mare to every Mc^ul, from the Emperor 
Aurungzebe down to the meanest beggar 
in the bazaar. 


It was characteristic of this strange 
boy that the first feeling aroused in him 
by this astounding discovery was a feel¬ 
ing of pride that he was the son of that 
great leatlerat the sound of whose name 
the whole plain of the Jumna trembled. 
But a terrible thought speedily quenched 
his exultation. 

Here, in the stronghold of his mortal 
enemies, it would \)e certain death to his 
father to be seen and recognised, more 
especially now that a reward liad been 
offered for his destruction which would 
make any ordinary Hindu rich for life. 
The boy well knew that the night must 
be already far spent, and if daylight 
found Lai Tulwar still in the city, 
swarming as it was with soldiers who 
knew him by sight, he was a dead man. 

Seid had, inaeed, the consolation of 
refiectiiig that a man who, like his 
father, Tiad been keeping countless 
enemies at bay for years by sheer skill 
and courage, must be well able to take 
care of his own life. But, in spite of 
this reassuring thought, he was sorely 
troubled ; ancT he woula have been far 
more so could he have seen the shadowy 
figure which, with a grin of hideous joy 
upon its bony face, was crouching just 
outside the door of the hut and drink¬ 
ing in every word of the conversation. 

But each word had a spiecial value of 
its own for that unseen watcher, for he 
was no other than Ayoob Kajiedjee. 

Our friend Ayoob was too thorough a 
scoundrel himself not to be always sus¬ 
pecting other people, and in the present 
case his suspicions were only too correct. 
What he had overheard of the talk 
between Lakhshmi and her son when 
the proclamation was made against Lai 
Tulwar, coupled with Baber Khan's re¬ 
mark upon the boy’s extreme likeness 
to the famous “ Chief of the Red 
Sword,” was quite enough to set the 
•worthy coffee-seller a-thinking; and 
when he thought deeply, mischief war, 
sure to follow, especially when (as in 
the present instance) his wits •were 
sharpened by the hope of gain. 

The first thing to bo ^ne was ob¬ 
viously to keep a close watch upon Seid 
and bis mother, and to find out, if pos¬ 
sible, who and what they were. Accord¬ 
ingly he dc^ged them home at nightfall, 
and, posting himself close to the hut, 
remained there (partially sheltered by 
a lar^e tree) through all the fury of the 
storm, even his natural cowardice being 
cono^uered by his overmastering greed. 

\Vnen he saw Lai Tulwar’s half-seen 
figure glide up to the but and enter it, 
the explanation that suggested itself to 
his mind, the moment he saw that the 
intruder was a man, seemed almost too 
good to be true. But all doubt was at 
an end when he heard the startling 
words that had so suddenly enlightened 
Seid. TheUy indeed, his exultation knew 
no bounds, and he could hardly keep 
himself from shouting for joy at the 
thought that the famous guerilla whom 
no one could capture or kill, and whose 
life was worth ten thousand rupee^ was 
actually within arm’s length of him at 
tliat moment. 

But to find Lai Tulwar was one thing, 
and to capture or slay liim was another. 
Ayoob knew well that the terrible “ Red 
Sword ” could crush him with one hand, 
and, unwilling though lie was to take 
amyone else into his confidence, he saw 
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plainly that his sole chance of success 
was to obtain assistance at once. 

But how was this to be done ? On 
such a night, and at such an hour, not 
a soul would be passing ; and a shout 
loud enough to arouse the inmates of 
the nearest houses would alarm his in¬ 
tended victim, who would certainly 
never give him such a chance again. 

gom<>thin<jhe must do speedily, for 
the dawn was now at hand, and at any 
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moment Lai Tulwar might come forth 
to depart. 

Just then a measured tramp of many 
feet, and a distant clanking of weapons, 
announced the approach of one of the 
armed patrols which made the round of 
the city every night—the very thing 
for w’hich Ayoob was wishing. Too 
impatient to await its coming, the 
traitor darted like an arrow in the 
direction of the approaching sound. 


But there is many a slip 'twixt the 
cup and the lip. In his eagerness, 
Muster Ayoob ha/l forgotten that 1>€- 
hind lay a yawning pit, left V»y the 
workmen who were cligging the founda¬ 
tions of a new mosque ; and, stumbling 
over its edge in the darkness, he fell 
headlong into its black depths with a 
shrill, unearthly cry. 

{To be continutJ.) 


UNCLE TOWSEE: 

A STORY FOR BOYS YOUNG AND OLD. 


Bv Rev. A. N. Maean, m.a., f.o.s.. 

Author of "Caoua and nerevlft," "A Smuggling Adventure," etc., He. 


CHAPTER in.—A QUIET LITTLE DINNER AT NO. 99. 


A lexander Crockels, assistant mas¬ 
ter at Tinkleden Academy, lived 
in the town, merely lending his services 
by day and boarding at home. He was 
a man of gentlemanly bearing and 
pleasant manners. He lived with his 
widowed mother in humble lodgings, 
for they were not blest with worldly 
wealth, being entirely dependent on 
tlie salary which he receivj^ from Mr. 
Stingo. That just enabled them to 
make ends meet by the strictest 
economy, no margin being left for any 
of the gentler refinements which help 
so materially to ease the friction of 
daily life. Nevertheless th^ were 
cheerful and contented. Mrs. Crockels 
always looked well-dressed, and her 
face was still radiant with the matured 
beauty which, in days gone by, had 
won the admiration of the gallant Cap¬ 
tain Crockels, r.a. “ What an interest¬ 
ing little widow!” was a remark not 
unfrequeiitly heard among her friends 
and acq^uaintances when Queen Uossip 
presided at five o’clock tea. 

George Towser had Wn intimate 
w’ith Alexander Crockels for some time 
past. It was owing to this fact that 
nis nephew had gone to Tinkleden 
Academy. Many a pleasant evening 
did Mrs. Crockels ancf lier son eiyoy in 
the luxurious sitting-room at No. 99, 
and it so happened that the latter was 
engaged to dine there on the evening 
of the day when the iron plate found a 
resting-place on the staircase of that 
mansion. The mother would have ac¬ 
companied her son, but was prevented 
by indisposition. 

At the •appointeii hour Alexander 
Crockels arrived. He hod considerable 
difficulty in making his way safely to 
the apartment. His host, who had 
been detained in London beyond the 
usual time, had not yet returned. The 
guest could not refrain from sur¬ 
prise at the strange obstruction of 
the domestic thoroughfare. But he 
imagined there must be good reason 
for it as he subsided into an arm-chair 
mJ took up the “Times,” which was 
"■ on an occasional table within 
Presently he heard steps below 
Towser hod returned. 

I’owsers astonishment was very 
s lie observed the iron plate. It 


was an object not unfamiliar to his eye, 
but being entirely unexpected it caused 
him considerable amazement. He ex¬ 
amined the label; it was addressed to 
himself. He scrutinised the material 
and detected the signature of the firm, 
Browser, Browser, and Towser, em¬ 
bossed upon one corner of its massive 
surface. 

If Alexander Crockels had difficulty 
in mounting tlie staircase, George Tow¬ 
ser found it an absolute impossibility 
to perform tlxat operation by the ordi¬ 
nary method. He simply could not 
squeeze himself between the plate and 
the wall. What was he to do ? Was 
he to be debarred for evermore from 
gaining access to his rooms? In doubt 
and dismay he called to Mrs. Palmer. 
His call was answered by Sarah, who 
appeared through the swing-door at 
the end of the hall. 

“ If you please, sir, missus is gone 
out to tea.” 

“ Gone out to tea, Sarah ? And what 
on earth is the meaning of this extra¬ 
ordinary obstacle ?” 

“ I don’t know, sir. It’s very awk¬ 
ward for bringing the things upstairs. 

I thought you must have meant it for a 
lightning-constructor, sir.” 

“ But now did it come here, Sarah ? 
You must have heard something going 
on, surely ?” 

“If you please, sir, I was busy peel¬ 
ing the ’taturs. I heard agreat rumpus, 
sure enough—that I did ; but I never 
lets pleasure interfere with work, sol 
stuck to my ’taturs.” 

“ That’s right, Sarah, but I must get 
upstairs somehow. Has the gentleman 
arrived who is coming to dinner i” 

“ Yes, sir, some time ago.” 

George Towser then called out 
“ Crockels ! ” at the top of his voice, 
and Crockels appeared at the top of 
the stairs. 

“ Here’s a pretty piece of work, I 
say. How on earth can I join you, 
Crockels 1 So near and yet so far.” 

“ I fear I cannot help you, Mr. Tow¬ 
ser. It struck me as rather strange, I 
must admit.” 

“ Strange 1 I should tliink so ! What 
on earth is the meaning of it ?—that’s 
what I want to know. It can’t be a 
funniment of Browser’s, intended as a 
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i gentle reminder that I should pay 
closer regard to the business. He’s not 
' given to practical jokes ns a rule. But 
1 cant get upstairs, Crockels ! ” 

You would suggest perhaps that Mr. 
Towser might have walked up step by 
I step outside the banisters ana climbetl 
! over at the top. But his legs were 
j short and the banisters were t^l. His 
I body was abnormally stout and the 
I staircase unusually steep. It was 
j simply out of the question that he 
should dream of mounting in that 
way. The only means whereby George 
Towser could think of getting to his 
rooms was by calling at No. 98 and 
j craving permission to go up to the 
drawing-room, pass through it into the 
; verandah, and climb over the partition 
I into the verandah of his own draw'ing- 
rooin. But there lived at No. 98 a 
spinster lady wliose years could not 
have been far short of the number of 
her house; and Mi\ Towser naturally 
shrank from molesting her peace, for it 
would be hard for anyone to explain to 
her the circumstances, and convince 
her that he was not a burglar. No— 
sooner than resort to such means Uncle 
Towser would remain the whole night 
at the foot of his staircase. 

Fortunately this predicament was 
prevented by Sarah, who, being a 
maiden of practical wit and coimnon- 
sense, fetched the ladder and laid it 
along the iron plate. Then, at immi¬ 
nent risk, George Towser did achieve 
the perilous ascent, and, having landed 
safely at the top, he hoped nothing 
would oblige him to descend until the 
barricade wirs removed. 

There was no infonniition on the label 
to indicate who brought the offensive 
metal. Mrs. Palmer was gone out to 
tea—Sarah did not know where. There 
was therefore no chance of removing 
the obstruction that night. But, being 
safely landed on his own floor, George 
Towser was not the man to give way 
to ineffectual lamentations. He was 
“ hoist on his own petard,” he said— 
he, who superintended the torture of 
iron, was himself the victim of an iron 
torture. The vaunted iron will of man 
had to how before tlie stronger will of 
iron. He must submit with what grace 
he could command. 

by C-tOO^Ic 
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'* Well, CVockels, it is a most extra- afraid he has been neglected at home— 
•or Imary business, and would be laugh- petticoat Kovernment too long, eh ?” 

if it were not so abominably incon- “ I think he would have been all the 
venient. I am i*eally thankful your better for l*eginning school a year 
mother did not come : she never could earlier. He is certainly backwarcf for 
Uare got beyond the hall. Shall we • his age, but he has haraly been with us 



“What was Q. Towter to do? 


ever be able to get the dinner up, I long enough for a decided verdict about 
wonder 1 ” his abilities. I should say they are not 

A sudden ruination of glass and above the average.” 
crockery was heard below at that mo- “ Ah, well, no; I suppose they are 
ment. not. Not a very intellectual lot the 

“ There it is ! I knew it! ” exclaimed Browsers. On the mother’s side—h’ni, 
George Towser, rushing to the head of well—the name of Towser has been high 
the stairs. ' on University honour-lists at various 

Below was Sarah rubbing her eyes times through past generations—but 
and bemoaning the catastrophe. She they se.y boys generally take after their 
had attempted the ascent of the stair- fathers. He ought to make a good 
case with a tray of glasses and plates, man of business—the Browsers have 
She was a young person of sHm figure, generally been hard-headed and calcu- 
and she proceeded with extreme cau- ' Fating. Never knew a Browser taken 
tion, but somehow she came to grief. in yet. Is he good at sums 
“Never mind, Sarah: don’t cry, there’s “He does riot know much in any snb- 

agoodffirl. You couldn’t help it. Lucky ject yet. 1 take him in arithmetic. He 
it wasivt the meat and things. Don’t has a playful perversity in dealing with 
attempt to carry up anything more ; a simple sum. I cannot teach him when 
we must let down a basket.” ' to multiply or when to divide in reduu- 

The beleaguered host and guest were tion. But if any dependence is to be 
compelled to go in quest of a clothes placed in symptoms, t should say he luvs 
ba.sket and ropes, and only after raani- . a decided turn for making money, whicli 
fold difficulties that might have baffled ought to stand him in good stead if ho 
weaker spirits, did they succeed in goes into business— I mean that when 
bringing up the various accessories of 1 give him a few thousand farthings to 
the feast. Sarah, who easily overcame , reduce to pounds sterling, he multiplies 
theoscent when unimpeded by crockery, by four, twelve, and twenty, and ex- 
then set them in array. I tracts from them a revenue that would 

Many a laugh did they have over it j make the National Debt look foolish ! ” 
all, and George Towser consoled him- | “ Ha, ha, ha! I must tell his father 

self with the thought that either Mrs. i that! Capital joke ! He’s a chip of 
Palmer on her return or the morrow- I the old block. We had better take him 
morning would clear up the mystery. ! into the firm at once and make him 
At any rate, if money could procure ! cashier in ordinary and comptroller- 
willing hands the morrow would see j general of the finances ! But I suppose 
them quit of the encumbrance. such muddling is not uncommon with 

young boys?” 

“ Well now, Crockels, I want to hear “Oh, no ; the complaint is common 
what you think of my nephew. I’m as measles. Only tha sharp ones re¬ 


cover from it after ii few days’ ailing, 
whereas it becomes chronic with the 
others. Your nephew has done the 
same sort of sum every day since he 
came, and oftener tlian not has made 
the same mistake. He appear.s to toss 
up whether he shall multiply or divide.” 

“Well, I hope you will manage to 
make something of him, Crockels. I 
cannot help believing that there is a 
lot in him—wants drawing out, of 
course. But still, if it’s there—that's 
the main point. I am very anxious for 
l)im to go to Oxford before entering 
business.'’ 

“Well, Mr. Towser, you may be sure 
I will do my utmost for the l)oy. It is 
full early for me to pronounce an 
opinion on his capabilities. It takes 
a boy some time to settle down and get 
into his stride. But I must candidly 
confess that first impressions incline 
me to think that your nephew will not 
prove very bright in his work.” 

" Well, you can’t make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear, but you can out of 
raw silk if you know the way. I think 
that is a wholesome corrective to the 
oft-quoted proverb. People are some¬ 
times so positive about the sow’s ear 
tliat they take no trouble to ascertain 
whether the material may not, after all, 
be silk in the raw state.” 

“ That’s very true, Mr. Towser—a 
most useful thing for a master to re¬ 
member. I will make a note of it.” 

They talked of other subjects, but 
somehow Mr. Tow-ser did not seem to 
enter into them with much interest. 
Clearly the theme of Jemmy Browser 
was uppermost in his mina, and the 
conversation drifted again in that direc¬ 
tion. 

“I hod the little chap out to lunch 



SA'fth comet to grief. 


the otlier day. He has a rai-e 
Richmond air evidently agi' 
iiim. Ato^^^^^^icre. 
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insisted on going to what he colled a 1 
grub-shop directly afterwards, where i 
he devoured three maids-o£-honour and | 
sundry other delicacies.” 

“ Including some gigantic lollipiops, j 
which kept my class-room in an atmos- | 
phere of peppermint during the after- j 
uoon lesson. ’ | 

About nine o’clock ^Irs. Palmer re- i 
> turned from her festivities. 8hewasso [ 
horrified at hearing of the calamities j 
and hardships to which the household | 
had been exposed during her absence— | 
all on account of that luckless iron ■ 
plate—that she forced a passage up to | 
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the drawing-room at the risk of her life 
—though she slept on the ground floor, 
and so might have excused herself the 
perilous journey—to show her sym¬ 
pathy and take counsel with her tenant, 
ilr. Towser was right gla<l to see her. 

“Now, Mrs. Palmer, pray enlighten 
me upon the extraordinary mass of iron 
that lias found its way into the house.” 

“ Oh, sir—well, to be sure—I thought 
you would be able to tell me about it^ 
though Sarah said you were taken aback 
yourself. I know nothing more than 
this—that about four o’clock a party of 
men drove up to the door from Squeak- 


files and Grindsaws, and it took them 
nearly an hour to bring the great, 
clumsy thing in. I never would have 
let them—ruining the carpet and knock¬ 
ing the house to pieces—only I made 
sure you had ordered it, and was afraid 
of giving ofience.” 

“ There must be some mistake, Mrs. 
Palmer, and I’ll take good care to have 
the thing removed to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Palmer curtsied and i*etired. In 
due time Alexander Crockels took his- 
dej>arture, and George Towser went to 
bed and slept the sleep of an honest msm. 

{To be vjiUinxud.) 


ALLIGATORS ARD CROCODILES. 

By Dr. Arthur Stradling, c.m.z.8., etc., 

Author of “A Tuttle with a Serpent," “Out-of-the-way Pets,” etc. 
PART III. 


Y OU Mill notice tnat an alligator or cro- i 
codile has a shutter, like white ground | 
glass, M’hicli it can jiull over each eye at j 
will, just as a bird lias. They have five 
toes on the fore feet and four oh the hind, 
slightly webbed, but the legs are short and 
weak compared to the bulky Iwtly, so that 
although they pad»lle leisurely along 
through the water as a rule, Miieii they are 
in a hurry they turn tlie lom back close to 
the body, so as to offer tlie least resistance, 
and sMim by the propelling poM er of their 
long, flattened, crested, jiowerful tail alone. 
They often lie with their mouths Mide 
open, giving you a good oi'portunitv of ; 
inspecting tlieir teeth and yellow leathery | 
tongue, and you Mill l>e puzzled to say 
M’here the throat is, as there seems to l>e 
no opening Iwhind. They hiss and roar 
savagely M-hen disturlied, and at times, 
especiaflv M-hen angr^-, smell strongly of 
musk. The flesh and eggs are not eatable 
on account of this rank musky flavour. 
Sometimes when alone they make a queer 
bellowing, moaning noUe, rather plaintive, 
and not at all disagreeable to listen to. A 
healthy crocodilian alM'ays stands, lies, or 
floats with his head slightly raised ; even 
if he has not feil for months, you may 
know he is all right bv that. But if he 
keeps liis nose doM-n he is not M-el). 

We must jitst say a woitl about the third 
kind, the ga\ial. You are not very likely 
to come across one (lucky you, if you do !), 
as they are rarely brought over to this 
country. There is only one in the Zoological 
Gardens, a very small and })oi)r Bi>ecimen, 
and even that there is a little mystery 
alx>ut, AS it M-as said h) have lieen brought 
from Africa, M-here none are found! The 
gavial lives only in the Ganges and a feu- 
other rivers of India. It has a veiy long 
and slender head, and its teeth, M-lnch are 
small and sharp-pointed, to hold the fish 
on M’hicb it feeds exclusively, are all alike 
—no long fourth loM-er or notch in the 
upper javi*. Living entirely on fish, it is 
more aquatic in its habits than the alliga¬ 
tor or crocodile, and rarely leaves 9ie 
water. Old ones have a sort of sM-elling on 
the end of the .suout, inside of M-liich is a 
cavity containing air, to allow of their 
remaining longer under M-ater. 

True crocodiles live in Asia, Africa (the 
hot jiarts, of course—there are none in 
Siberia, for instance !), Australia, the West 
lnili<’>. and tropical America; gavials in 
' "Illy. Alligators M-ere, until recently, 

I to be confineil to America, but 
' turned up in China. That’s 
natural history; just as you ' 


have everything settled according to rule, 
and nice and easy to recollect, some pro¬ 
voking exeejition (M-liich does tioi prove the 
rule) has to be acknowledged. Alligators 
ami gavials are considers very big at 
tM’enty feet, while, as M-e have seen, croco- 
dile.s maygroM- to thirty. 

The eggs are laid in sand ormud, and are 
hatclied by tlie lieat of the sun ; from thirty 
to eighty or a Imndred are depositeil at 
once, but a large proportion of the little 
reptiles are gobbled up by the old ones. (I 
have seen, on the taVile on which I M-rite, 
a neM-ly-hatched garter-snake seized and 
swalloM-ed by its half-brother ten days old.) 

The eggs are hard-shelleil like a bird’s— 
turtles’ and snakes’ eggs are enclosed in a 
soft shell, like thin M-lnte leather—and are 
a little smaller than the egg of a goose, but 
longer and more oblong in sliaiie. I have 
hatched a good many over steam, but one 
of the funniest things 1 ever saM' Mas a 
“sitting” of four or five alligators’ eggs 
hatcbea out under a ben in Nicaragua. 

Her astonishment, her look of indignation 
and surprise at the strange chicks, beat all 
description. She stoo<l gazing at them in 
stupefied consternation for some hours; 
then suddenly beat their brains out and 
liegan to eat them. I have a bloM n alli¬ 
gator’s egg here. When I came to live in 
England, ! handed over a lot of curiosities, 
skins of animals, etc., to a bird-stuffer to 
arrange in cases to the best advantage, but 
had no time to superintend his proceedings. 

The consequence is that he has placed my 
alligator’s egg in the paM's of a lion-monkey 
from South Brazil, m-Iio is squatting on a 

T >iece of deep-.sea West Indian coral, on a 
►ranch of M-hich a Zanzibar butterfly hovers. 

This, I believe, is M'liat is called a “ natural 
effect ”! The same artist set up an alli¬ 
gator for me M ith such very red ej-es that 
they glitter at night like raihvay lamiw. 
There may be some excuse for him, but I 
bought a small stuffed cay-man in Trinidad, 
at the naturalist’s shop near the old Club 
in Port-of-Spain, M'bicli wa.s furnished M-ith 
tM'o s]>arkling glass-diamonds from a brooch 
or earrings, tor eyes. Cayman and jacare 
(three syllables) are terms useil loosely in 
Central America and Brazil for any kind of 
alligator, but they- ought to lie restricted to 
certain species. At tlie back of the upper 
toM'n of ^hia, the ecclesiastical capital of 
Brazil, is a small lake called Lake Jacare 
from its denizens. There is n delicious 
vegetable growing in Peru, Mexico, and 
other regions of that part of the M-orld, 
commonly called the jialta, or alligator 
pear, but the word is a corruption of the 
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Spanish avomtfo, a lau-yer. So there is 
some connection betMeen laM-yei-s and alli- 
gatni-s after all ! 

A ridiculous little incident h^pened in 
connection M ith the lion-monkey 1 have just 
mentioned, M'hicli you may pardon me for 
relating here, although it has nothing M'hat* 
ever to do M-ith eggs or alligators. The 
silky marmoset, or lion-monkey, is a very- 
rare sjiecies, found only- in the neighliour- 
hood of Ca|)e Frio (it is said only- M-itliin a 
radius of fifty miles), just north of Rio de 
Janeiro. Out there you have to give £.3 or 
more for one, and tliey are very delicate. 
They- are not much larger than a squirrel, 
and have beautiful long silky bright golden 
fur, like a child’s fair hair. Their popular 
name is derived from tlieir being the very 
image of little lions, miniature mane anU 
all. This siiecimen, like most of his kind, 
M-as intensely nervous—too much so to ever 
become very tame. 1 did not keep him in 
a cage, but encircled his body M-itli a soft 
belt, to M-hich a thin light M-atch-chain not 
more than a half a yarulong M as attached. 
The other end of this m-os fastened to a. 
slender ring, travelling freely up and doM-n 
an upright i>ole six feet high, at the top of 
M-hich was a long cross-bar, placed T-M-ise ; 
so that, as you M-ill see, the monkey had 
plenty of scope for exercise without much 
risk of getting entangled, and yet was con¬ 
fined within a limited area. One morning 
I found Ills chain snapped and him gone, 

I and I had some little Mtlier to find him 
and secure him again. I mos rather sur- 
> prised at this, as Tie had alu-ays seemed to 
j approve of thering-and-cbain arran^nient, 
and never attempted to adrin. The 
! next morning the same tiling happened, 

■ and the next, and I then became convinced 
! that he must have been sorbly frightene<l 
I during the ni^ht. Seeking for a cause, 1 
' noticed that h^t tin of boiled rice M-asalways. 
' emptied cleanly, and as the little rascal 
I himself was too fond of banana and saim- 
j dilla to eat much rice, I shrew-dly suspected 
' rats. Accordingly the next night I uoited 
' a cage-trap M-itn some salt-fish (which is 
I much more attractive than toasted cheese), 

I and set it just in the line of route betM-een 
I the jalousie, through M'hich I judged they 
ranst enter, and Leu’s stand. But the fol- 
I lowing morning a broken fragment of chain 
again dangled from tlie ring, the rice M-aa 
all gone, and the monkey- M-as sitting 
, sedately in the rat-trap, M-here he had l>e- 
guiled the hours of his captivity by eating 
up the salt-fish, greatly- to hie subsequent 
derangement. 

That reminds me of some monkeys be- 
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lonpng to piinilry islatiils s>ontli of ]}urmali 
which have taken U) eatin*? oyntei-jf, for 
tiiese can scarcely be iniajnned to have 
formed their original food. They are seen 

{Tu 'te t-u»(U(Ur(/.) 


to select a stone from the 1>each, of conve¬ 
nient size and slmiie for graspin" in the 
hand, and witli this tiiev break the up[»er 
surface of the hinge of tfic shell, the oyster 


l«ing then safely extracted with the thumb 
and foretinger. And it is found by experi¬ 
ment that this is the only way in which the 
contents can lie reached. 


“ A LTnoi’GH I was only about thirteen at 

XA. the time, I used to lenda hand,in wliLch 
hearty zeal nia^le up for want of strength. 
I look back to tliese days, es|>ecially to the 
Saturday aftern(Mms siient in tlie work¬ 
shops of this ailmiraldy-coudncted iron 
foundry, as a iin>st important part of luy 
education as a mechanical engineer. I did 
not reail about such things, for wonls were 
of little use. But I saw and handled, and 
thns all the ideas in connection with them 
became Mrmanently rooted in my mind.” 

HLs otiier crony was Tom Smith. 

“ A similarity of disposition bound us 
together. Sinitli was tiie son of an enter¬ 
prising general merchant at Leith. His 
fatlier hal a special genius for practical 
chemistry. He had established an exten¬ 
sive colour manufactory at Portoliello, near 
Edinburgh, where lie pro<luce<l Avhite-lea<l, 
red-lead, and a great variety of colours, in 
the preparation of which he required a 
thorougii knowledge of chemistry. Tom 
Smith inheriter! his father's tastes, and 
.otliiiitted me to siiare in his experiments, 
which were carried on in a chemical labora¬ 
tory situated liehind his father's house at 
the' bottom of Leitli Walk. We had a 
sf>ecial means of communication. When 
anything particular was going on at the 
laboratory, Tom lioisted a white flag on 
tlie top of a high i>ole in his father's gar¬ 
den. Though we were more tlian a mile 
apart. I kept a look-out in the direction of 
the laboratory with a spy-glass. My 
fatlier's house was at the top of Leitn 
Walk and Smith’s house was at the bot- 
toiii of it. When the fl{^; was hoisted 1 
could clearly see the invitation to me to 
come down. My friend and I made it a 
rule—and in this we were encouraged by 
libs father—that, so far as possible, we oar- 
selves should actually maKe the acids and 
other sulistances u.sed in uur experiments. 
We were not to buy them ready-made, as 
this would have taken the zest out of our 
enjoyment. We should have lost the plea¬ 
sure and instruction of producing them by 
iiieazus of our own wits and energies. 

“A great deal i.s now said about technical 
crlncatioii, but how little there is of techni¬ 
cal handiness or head work ! Eveiything is 
booght rea<iy-madetotheirhands; and hence 
there is no cal) for individual ingenuity. 
I often olwerve in shop-windows every de¬ 
tail of model ships and model steam engines 
supplied ready-made for those who are 
saia to be of an ingenious and mechanical 
turn. Thus the vital ases of resourcefulness 
are done away M'itli, and a sham exhibition 
of meclianical genius is paTodcil you 

!>>' the .Vuiiug hiicamtors—«ne result, for 
the m«»»t part, of too free a supply of 
iMK^ket-nioney. I have known too many 
instances of parents being led by such false 
eWilence of constructive skill to apprentice 
their rtons to some engineering firm ; and 
after paying va.st sums, finding out that 
the pretender comes out of the engineering 
-•hop with no other practical acconiplish- 
tiient than that of glove-wearing and cigar- 
.smoking-’’ 

When hasniytb was seventeen he began 
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THE BOYHOOD OF J.VMES NASMYTH. 
By W. J. GOKDOJf. 

PART II[. 


to make working models of machinerx’. 
One of these, a sectional model of a com¬ 
plete condensing steam engine of the beam 
and ttarallel motion construction, was made 
for tne Edinbnrgh School of Arts ; another 
was made for Frofess«)r Leslie, of the 
Universit}', who ivas so please<l with it 
that he gave Nasmyth a free ticket to his 
classes for as long as he liked. Otlier 
models were mode and sold—a third of the 
price going to Nasmyth's father towards 
“keep,” and the rest being spent on 
tickets for lecture courses at the Uni¬ 
versity. 

“ \V’hnt with attendance upon the clas.ses 
and my workshop and drawing occu]ia- 
tioiis, my time dhf not hang heavy on my 
hands. I got up early in the mornings to 
work at my faUier’s lathe, and I sat up 
late at night to do the brass castings in my 
bedroom. Some of this, however, I did 
during the daytime, when not attending 
the University classes. The way in which 
I converted my betlroom into a brass 
foundry was as follows:—I took up tlie 
carpet so that there might be nothing but 
tlie bare boards to be injiire<l by the lieat. 
My furnace in the grate was made of four 

E lates of stout sheet-iron lined with flre- 
rick, comer to corner. To get the requi¬ 
site sharp draught, 1 ‘biicKed up with 
single bricks the front of the fireplace, 
leaving a hole at the bock of the furnace 
for the short piiie just to fit into. Tlie 
fuel was genemlly gas-coke and cinders 
saved from tiie kitchen. The heat raised 
was sui>erb—a wliite heat, sufficient to 
melt, in a crucible, six or eight pounds of 
brass. Then 1 had a box of moulding 
sand, where the moulds were gently ram- 
met! in around tlie \)attem previous to the 
cn.sting. But how dhl 1 my brass ? 
All the old brassworks in my father’s 
workshop drawers and boxes were laid 
under contribution. This bi-ass being for 
the most part soft anil yellow, I niaJe it 
extra hard by the addition of a due pro¬ 
portion of tin. It was then ca^mble of 
taking a pure finished edge. When I had 
exhausted the stock of old brass, I had to 
buy old copper or new in the form of ingot 
or tile copper, and when melted I addeil to 
it one-seventh of ite weight of pure tin, 
which yielded the strongest alloy of the 
two metals. When cast into any required 
form this was a treat to work, so sound 
and close was the grain, and so durable in 
resisting wear and tear. This is the tnie 
bronze or gun-metal. When melted the 
liquid brass was let into the openings until 
the whole of tlie moulds were filletl. After 
the metal cooled it was taken out; and 
when the room was sorted up no one could 
have known that my foundry operations 
had been carried on in my bedroom.” 

On the 19th of May, 1829, Nasmyth left 
Edinburgh fur London, and on account of 
the beauty of a model he brought with him 
was M'elcomed into service at Maudsley’s. 

“This,” said old Maudsley, one of the 
greatest mechanical engineers England has 
had, as he led the young f^otchman 
tlu-ough his librniy into the private work- 


1 shop, “ This is where I wish you to wurk, 
beside me, as my a.ssistant wurkman. 
From what I have seen there is no need of 
an apprenticeship in your case.” 

On Maudsley's death in 1831 Nasmyth 
left the firm and started in busines-s for 
: himself in Manchester. He had many 
i friends and received much good advice. 

I One pithy remark of Mr. Lloyd’s, the 
' banker, is worth rememliering—“ As soon 
as you can, lay by a little capital of your 
own, and liaste it with its own gravy.” 

To begin with, Na.smyth took a flat, 

I with {lower attached, but the business 
j grew, and the orders grew, and the iiiacliines 

g ot bigger and bigger, until at last the 
earn uf an engine went crash through the 
, floor into a jpass-cutter's below, aiid the 
' flat had obviously to be abandoned. So 
to Patricroft, where there was a vacant 
I piece of land between the canal and the 
I railway, a move was made. And in time 
; the woollen shells became brick ones, and 
I the chimneys multiplied, and one of the 
largest factories of steam tools in the world 
; came into existence. How it all liappened 
I can be read in Mr. Nasmyth’s autobio- 
I grajihy, which every boy should read. It 
is edited by Dr. l^mnel Smiles, and is 
I publisheil by Mr. John Murray, and thoso 
I who cannot afford to buy it sliouhl get it 
1 from a lending library, it is a thoroughly 
honest, interesting, and healthy book, 
i Invention folloiied invention, and at 
last, in 1839, when there was no hammer 
1 in England large enough to forge the 
. {laddle-shaft of the Great Britain, Nasmyth 
I set to work and produced the steam-ham- 
. mer. In the book is a copy from a jihoto- 
, graph of the original sketch, which is dated 
I 24th November, 1839. 

' “ My steam-hammer, as then first 

' sketched, consisted of—first, a massive 
anvil on which to rest the work; second, 
a block of iron, constituting the hammer or 
blow-giving wrtion ; and third, an inverted 
steam-cylinder to whose {>iston-rod the 
hammer-block wa-s attached. All that was 
then required to produce a most efl'ective 
hammer was simply to ailiuit steam of suf- 
fleient pressure into the cylinder, so as to 
act on the under side of the piston, and 
thus to raise the hammer-block attached to- 
the end of tlie piston-rod. By a very 
simple arrangement of a slide-valve, under 
the control ot an attendant, the steam was 
allowed to escape, and thus permit the 
massive block of iron rapidly to descend by 
its own gravity upon the work then ui>on 
the anvil.” 

The first steam-hammer bought by the 
British Government was erecte<l at Devon- 
port Dockyard in 1843—of course long after 
It had been introduced into private estab¬ 
lishments. 

“ As good luck M'ould have it, the 
Lords of the Admiralty were making their 
annual visit of inspection to the dockyard 
that day. They arrived too late in the 
afternoon for a general inspection of 
establishment, but they asked the -<>' 
tending admiral if there was an'' 
importance which they might sec ' 
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'<lay closed. Tlie admiral told them that 
the most interesting novelty in the dock¬ 
yard was the starting of Nasmyth’s steam- 
hammer. ‘Very w^l,’ they said, ‘let ns 
go and see that.’ I was there with two 
mechanics I had brought with me from 
Patricroft to erect the steam-hammer. I 
took share an»l share alike in tlie work. 
The lonls were introduce<l to me, and I 
prncee<led to sliow them the hammer. I 
mssed it through its ]»aces. I made it 
ircak an egg-shell in a wine-glass without 
injuring the glass. It was as neatly done 
hy tlie two and a half ton liammer as if 
if had been done by an egg-spoon. Then 
1 had a great mass of white-hot iron swung 
out of the fnmace by a crane and placed 
<in the aiivil-lilock. £)own came tlie ham¬ 
mer on it with ponderous blows. My lords 


scattered and flew to the extremities of the 
worksho]*, for the splashes and sparks of 
hot metal flew about. I went on with the 
hurtling blows of the hammer, and knea<led 
tlie mas.s of iron as if it hod been clay.” 

Then came the steam pile-driver, which 
was first used at Hamoaze in 1845. 

“ There was a great deal of curiosity in 
the dockyanl as to the action of the new 
machine. The pile-driving machine-men 
gave me a good-natured ciiallenge to vie 
with them in driving down a pile. They 
adoptetl the .old metliod, while I adopted 
the new one. The resident managers 
sought out two great pile logs of equal size 
and length—70 feet long and 18 inches 
square. At a given signal we started 
together. I let in the steam and the 
hammer at once began to work. The 


four-ton block showeretl down blows at 
the rate of eiglity a minute; and in the 
course of four and a half minutes my 
pile was driven down to its requireil 
ilepth. The men working at the ordinary 
machine had only be^in to drive. It t<»ok 
th-m upwards of twelve Iiours to complete 
the driving of their pile ! ” 

But now Nasmj’th had begun to have a 
hobby, and that hobby was astronomy, 
and in 1856, having found that he had made 
money enough—liow few there are who 
think that at 47 I—he retired from business 
to devote himself to astronomy for the rest 
of his life. And as tlie map}>er of the 
moon he is as well known throughout the 
world of science, as he is known amongst 
the industrials by his steam-hammer. 

(THE END.) 


M eissonier’s “ La Rixe ” is one of the 
most famous of modern pictures. It 
was brought to England by Prince Albert, 


MEISSOHIEB AND HIS PICTTJEES. 

have the overturned table, the wine-flagon, 
the card.s, allowing onlv too clearly how the 
dispute has arisen. There is a lesson in 


able. There is movement in every line. 
The centre of the picture, the point with 
which the eye is first caught, is the neck 



a gift of the Emperor Napoleon from the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855, and is now one 
of the gems of the gallery at Buckingham 
Palace. By the special permission of the 
pueeu we are enaided to present a copy of 
' to our readers with this niontli’s part. 
\nd we also give a fac.simile of Sir Henry 
•n‘.nnl)y’8 letter to the artist to whom we 
''•il the reproduction, 
picture represents with lifelike ac- 
I brawl in a Paris tavern in the 
i t of the seventeenth century. We 


the picture, and an obvious one. The 
' chief characters are at a crossing of the 
ways on the road to min. A sudden inter¬ 
ference will this time save them from 
crime. Were it not for the unexpected j 
there would be murder. I 

' The assailant has drawn his dagger and I 
I is struggling in the anus of his two com¬ 
panions to get at his enemy, who is in the 
I act of drau’ing his sword while being I 
I pushed back by a peacemaking friend, i 
I The vigour of the comjKisition is remark- 


of the assailant, the muscles of which seem 
ready to burst with the intensity of tlie 
oifoit. In painting the picture Meissoniei'-s 
difficulty was to get sufficient vigour in 
this muscle. In vain the nioilel tried to 
hold himself os directed. At la/it an idea 
occurred to the painter: a rope wa.s fastened 
to the M-all, ancf against this the model had 
to strain himself \vith all the force he 
could muster. Even then tlie model could 
not keep up the pull for more than a few 
seconds, and so he had to strain and rest 
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and strain and rest, until tlie painter lia<l 
obtained the ett'eot lie re<iuiied. Here is 
the (Queen’s £ienuissiou to ua :— 


‘teoM & 

^ o4 ^»/xje A ‘ 


Meissonier Ls the least Frencli of all the 
French painters. He l>elonj:s more to the 
Dutch school in the {•atieucu of liU elubo- 
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ration ami the clearness of his tone. .V 
captious critic lia.s remarked tliat he has 
■* brou^tlit a trade to the level of a fine art 
by extraordinary skill in imini|inlation," 
which is ijuite true ; but then the same can 
lie saiil ot all art work, however the artists 
may iirutest. The skill shown in Meis¬ 
sonier s microscopic delineations is wonder¬ 
ful. Stauiliaj; before "The Bowl navel's,” 
painted in 1849, which is not much larger 
than llie lid of a snurt'-box, and is yet glow¬ 
ing with light. Charles Jackie, the fowl- 
painter, is said to have observed, “ I don't 
umlerstaml how a human eye can see, and 
a human hand give life to these sjiecks. 
They are homunculi tlie size of one’s 
finger, ami their hands are barely i>er- 
ceptible, and yet they are drawn like the 
sibyls ot Michael Angelo ! ” Anil so higlily 
is this microscopic art appreciated in the 
lifetime of the artist that the pictures are 
sold for alwut £80 per square inch I A 
small Napoleon was bought by Mr. Buskin 
for £1,000 and sold by liini for £0,000! 
The "1814” was sold by the artist for 
more than £18,000 ! Many of the jdctures 
are no bigger than cigar-liox lids; none 
of them are too large to be sent by book- 
[•ost. 

In tlie Paris Exhibition there are three 
or four excellent si>ecimens of the artist. 
The chief of the.se is tlie " 1814, ” otlierwi.se 
"The Betreat from Biis^a." The Ennieror 
rides along on the usual white horse. There 
is a world of meaning in his resolute face. 
Behind him is a tliroiig of marshal.s and gene¬ 
rals, all of them imrtnvyed to the life, every 


one with a dili'erent expression, and one of 
them, Berthier, fast asleep. Beyond in a 
]>arallel line imvreh the ragged, shivering 
infantry. The road is frozen lianl, and the 
yellowisli-grey mud gleams like liard jelly 
m the strange cold light. Tlie picture is 
iwrfeet, not a detail ts omitted ; there is 
nothing in it of miniatiire-iiainting pretti- 
ness, and yet the whole canvius meiusiires 
but H) inches by 24 I Near it is "The Battle 
of Solferino,” an even smaller picture, with 
a breatllh and aerial depth that are so true 
to nature that we seem to be looking out 
tliroiigli a porthole. Napoleon the Third Is 
seated on horseback just a little in front of 
his staff. Horse ami all, the ligure is not 
two inches high, and yet the Jikeness is 
unmistakable, and every feature is clear 
under the kepi, and every buckle and but¬ 
ton of the uniforms is exact. 

To ])aint the ‘‘1814” Meissonier bor¬ 
rowed the Emperor's coat— I'cHvelowH' li- 
gcutfairc —from the Museum, and liad ic 
co|iie»l line for line and crease for crease: 
and dressed in the copy he sat in a saddle 
on a wooden horse on the housetop in the 
falling snow, painting from the retlectioiis 
in a mirror the sombre tints of the sky. the 
Hesh of the face, and the snowrtake.s on the 
sleeves. And all his pictures liave Wen 
jiainteil with similar endeavours to lie true 
to Nature Sometitiies he has Wen too true, 
ttnee he ]iainte<lii iiortrait of Mr*. Mackay, 
tlie wife of tlie Bonanza King, ami the 
result was so unpleasiiig to the lady that 
she threw the costly jianel into the tire I 
{To be eoiUinutit.) 
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HOW TO KAITP. a simple electeical machihe. 

By R. a. R. Bennett, b.a. 


I N Nos. 534 and 535 of the BO.P. I 
descrilied a method of luakin}? a simple 
induction coil, with nmterials which most 
boys would have at their command. I now 
projxwe to describe in a similar waj^ a 
method of making an electrical machine 
of .Hiiiall dimensions, but capable of per¬ 
forming all the experiments tliat are liKely 
to be required of it. A machine similar to 
this can be bought for a guinea, but could 
made for less than hall that sum at very 
little exjfenditure of time and trouble. 



F>g. 1.—Back of Rubber, showing position 
of hole. 


For the stand of the machine take a piece 
of wootl (deal will do, but mahogany would 
be preferable), 14 inches in length, 8 inches 
in breath, and | inch in thickness. To the 
bottom of tills fasten two mure pieces of 
the same wood, inches broad, 8 inches 
long, and t inch in thicknass, at opiiosite 
ends, so that tlie edges are flush with the 
board. This forms our stand, on which we 
now proceed to erect the machine. Take 
another piece of the same wood, 7 inches 
long bv 2^ broail, and i inch thick, and 
fasten it firmly by four screws at the ends 
to the base board, at a distance of half 
an inch from oue end of its length and in 
the centre of its breadth. We now take 
two pieces of woo<l, 144 inches long by 
21 indies broad and ^ inch thick, and fasten 
them upright to the opposite sides in the 
centre of the piece just fixed to the board. 
They must be fixed very firmly to it with 
several screws, as they have to bear a 
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Pig. 2.—Diagram showing position of Plata 
and Rubbers. 

severe strain while the machine is worked. 
If the reader can dor’etail the ends into the 
cross board they will be held much more 
firmly. At tlie top of these piece.s another 
t<icce of wood, .31 inches square by § inch 
'1. is fastened by screws into the upright 
so as to hold all firmly together. 


The framework of the machine is now 
I complete, and we have to provide the glass 
plate from which the electricity is to be 
I pro<luced. As we cannot make this we 
must apply to an electrician for it. I can 
recommend Mesai-s. H. Dale and Co., of 26, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C., from whom the whole 
. machine can be purchased if desired. From 
these people one can get a circular j>late 
fitted with an-axle ready for use for about 
nine shillings. This is 10 inches in diame¬ 
ter. Of course, if a larger plate is used, 
a stronger will be given by the 

machine. Without the axle the plate 
costs eight shillings, and it is then neces¬ 
sary to provide one. If the maker is 
good at, and has appliances for, working 
in brass on a small scale be can make the 
axle himself by taking a piece of brass rod 
:^.inch in diameter and 3 inches long, and 
fastening the glass plate in the centre. 
Tills can be done by nroviding two circular 
caps of brass 14 incnes in diameter (the 
side of which next the glass must be 
covered with cloth to prevent cracking the 
glass), and fastening one by solder or other- 
j wise, on one side of the plate, the other 
! being arranged to screw up tiglitly on the 
other side, bv having the brass turned into 
; a screw, anti the centre hole of the caj) 
I made with a flange to tit it. If this is 
I beyond the reader, he must be contented 
' with a less elaborate axle of ivovd instead 



Pig. 3.—Sectional diagram of Conductor. 


I of brass, and two wooden caps which can , 
I be firmly fastened to the axle and glued to 
the opposite sides of the glass plate with 
“Prout’s elastic glue,” which can he 
bought from any hr mess-maker. If this 
is used care nius't be taken in tVainiing the 
glass not to render the glue too soft to hold 
It firmly when turned by the handle. To tiim 
the axle it must he provitled with a handle 
of wood, in the case of the wooden axle, or, 
in the case of the brass one, a handle is 
made by turning the jirojecting end of the 
axle into a screw and fitting to it a piece of 
flat brass 3J inches by i inch by § inch, this 
latter piece having another piece of brass 
rod Sc inches long fixed to the other end, 
on which a wooilen handle is fixed (by a 
cap fastened at the end of the rod) so as to 
turn freely. 

The glass plate having been thus 
mounted, we must turn our attention to 
the rubbers which generate the electricity 
on the plate. To make these take four 
pieces of wo(xl 3 inches bj' 2J inches by 
i inch, and on one side of them fix pieces 
, of_ thick flannel (which you can get nearly 
i inch in thicknass) of the same size, anil 
cover these over with block silk, gluing it 
down tightly to the wtMxl, so os to form a 
thick cushion on one sitle of it. These four j 
cushions have now to l)e fixed so as to Ite ' 
firmly pres-ned against the glass plate while 
it turns. This can be done by fastening 
j them at the backs by screws to the upright 
pieces supporting tile plate, or by gluing 
I four small jiieces of wooil about J inch 
I thick, and square in shape, to the inside of 
I the suppoilB. The nibliers then have four 
holes cut in their hacks to fit these pieces 
I of wood, on which they slide when placetl 
L on the side of the glass, and are thus held 


firmly in position. Fig. 1 shows the posi¬ 
tion of the holes on the backs of the 
rubbers. The latter plan is the best for 
fastening the rubbers, as it allows tliem to 
be removed at any time for warming (a 
very essential pomt) or spreailing fresh 



Fig. 4.—Shape of Brass Rod to collect 
the Electricity. 


amalgam on them. Fig. 2 shows the i^rsi- 
tion of the plate and rubl^ers when in their 
places. 

We now have the means for procuring 
ele<’*ricity, but the method of collecting it 
has yet to he provided. To make tins a 
{ conductor must l>e formed by cutting a 
piece of wood to ;iie s!.a; e of Fig. 3. It 
should be about 6 inches from viiu to ond, 
and must be carefully r.iundcd so that no 
projections are left oh it. It must then 
covered carefully with tinfoil (which can be 
obtained from a chemist), the tinfoil being 
glued down as smoothly as possible. From 
the end of this conductor a jiiece of brass 
rod should be fixed, sliaiied as shown in 
Fig. 4. A piece aWnit twelve inches long 
will be wanted. This must be bent at the 
ends, so that when the conductor is mounted 
on a stand consisting of a piece of glass roil 
6i inches high, fixed to the centre of the 
stand (that is 5 inches from the opixjsite 
end to that at which the su]>ports are), the 
glass plate revolves l>etween two surfaces of 
the brass rod. Fig. 5 explains the arrange- 



R R Rubben. 

Fig. 6.—Sectional diagram showing;; position 
of Collectors and Plate. 


raent, which is somewhat complicated to 
describe. The glaas rod should be about 7 
inches long, to allow of half an inch being 
inserted into a hole in the centre of the 
conductor, whicli is thus supported 64 
inches high from the stnn<l. 

It now only remains to fasten several 
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shop, but a far better plan is to cover the e^ks will be eiintte<l from the conductor, 
cushions with tinfoil, which can be glued I If this dues not happen, either tiie glass or 
right round the rubbers and over the lacks. ' some part of the machine is damp, or the 
This will need renewing at intervals, as 1 machine !>* not put together quite correctly, 
the plate in turning wears it out. and must be examined to tiuu out the fault. 



Fig. 6.—The Machine when finished. 


.«iniall ])ieces of brass wire about a quarter 
of an inch long, filed to a point, to the sides 
nf the rod nearest the glass plate, as shown 
in Fig. 6, so that the plate revolves between 
a double row of points, which can be done 
with solder, and the machine is complete. 
The conductor can further he improved by 
inserting at the opposite end a small piece 
of brass rod 2^ inches high, surmounted by 
a brass ball, which is useful in some ex¬ 
periments. Care must be taken tliat the 
tinfoil of the condactor overlaps the brass 
rod at either end, and thus forms a metallic 
connection. If this is not done the con¬ 
ductor will not become charged sufficiently. 
If the conductor can lie made of brass it 
will work better still, as a metallic connec¬ 
tion is then insured. The conductor can 
be fastened to the glass rn<l on which it is 
supported by “Front’s elastic glue” or 
other cement, a liole being made in the 
ocntre of the bottom of the conductor, and 
another in the stand of the machine, for 
opposite ends of the glass rod. 

Tiie machine having been constructed, a 
few wonlswill be useful on how to work it. 
Warmth and diA-ness are, above all things, 
essential. If the hI.' of the room is damp it 
will be nearly iuqiossible to obtain any 
result. Before working, the glass plate 
must be thoroughly warmed, taking care 
not to crack it, by being placed cnrlirise 
before a good fire. A silk liandkercinef is 
a useful adjunct to the machine. The glass 
plate should be wiped quite free from dirt, 
and tlie gla.ss supjxirt of the conductor must 
also be wipetl, the handkerchief lieing 
made very not. The rubbers must be 
taken off (if constructed so as to lie 
movable, as described), and placed be¬ 
fore the fire till quite hot. Their power 
may be enormously increased by covering 
them with amalgam, as sold in the electric^ 


Now when the rubliers are quite hot and 
all the gloss of the machine is dry and hot 
(this is necessarj", because if damp the elec¬ 
tricity would escape without producing any 
effect), the rubbers are put into their projrer 
places on each side ni the glass, and on 
turning the handle (which will be rendered 
easier if the machine is firmly clamped to 
the table) and approaching the knuckle to 
the conductor, a succession of brilliant 


A machine of the si/e described shouhl give 
a spark an inch long wlien ivorking properly. 
A great numlier of experiments may be 
performed with this niacliine with appara¬ 
tus capable of being made at home, some 
of which I may desci ilie in a future number 
with the apjiroval of the editor. I give a 
final illustration (Fig. 6) to show how the 
machine looks when ooinpleted. 

(THE END.) 


BOY LIFE IN THE FLOWERY LAND. 

By Frederic H. Balfour. 


A Peking cart, I must tell you, is a small, 
strong, wooden box, or cage, into 
which it is just possible to crawl; it has no 
•‘well," or place for the legs, so you have 
to sit either cross-legged or so far back that 
you can stretch your feet out at right 
angles to your botly ; it has no springs, and 
as every few minutes your carter may 
‘Irive you over some huge fragments of 
?-tone, or let you suddenly liunip down half 
a foot or so into some hole or other in- 
vijnality in the road, you will probably be 
i>ruise«l black and blue, and receive several 
•Kjvere contusions of the head, if you attempt 
to ride inside. The only proper way is to 
»it upon the near end of the shaft, with 
one or both legs dangling over. This, 1 must 
tell you, is considered extremely vulgar by 
the Chinese themselves, but it is the only 
safe and pleasant motle of using a Peking 
••art, according to my exi^erience. At 
present, however, we' are walking, and 
looking at the sho)*s as we pass. The 
liouses are veiy low, and most of them are 
extremely squalid. Every now and then, 
at rare intervals, a Peking shopkeeper will 
take it into his head to decorate lus shop 
very gaudily, and thus it is quite acommon 
thing to see a laige handsome shop-front 
l-'orgeonsly carved and gilded, with hang¬ 
ing signlloards of scarlet and gold, .gay 
streamers, and perhajis a couple of tall 
wvysien pillars, or fiagstaffs, at each comer, 
raiJiantwith bright hues, next door to some 
wretched broken-down shanty, the whole 


PART III. 

PEKING—(co/dtM i/erf). 

contents of which are scarcely worth five 
dollars. It is the great predominance of 
these rough, low huts, combined with tlie 
surrounding trees, primitive-looking wells, 
and uneven, neglected roods, that gives 
Peking its village-like apiiearance ; for, con¬ 
sidered in detail, nothing could be less like 
one’s European idea of a gi-eat metropolis, 
smart, handsome, substantial, and impos¬ 
ing, than tlie conglomeration of rickety 
old sheds, shabby houses, and rough, un¬ 
made thorouglifares tliat strikes the stranger 
in Peking. 

And the walking is sometimes very dan- 

g roils, too. The so-called paths, which lie 
tween the high cart-road ami the low 
shops, are more like rugged tracks through 
a brickfield than what we foreigners call 
jiaths. Every now ami then we shall find 
ourselves, if we are not very careful, stum¬ 
bling up against a mound or ridge of earth, 
or slipping about, ankle-deep, in some 
slimy morass. We must take care, too, not 
to topple right over into a huge oi>en drain, 
broken j’eam ago and never mended since— 
mantraps in which one might easily break 
one's legs or even get drowned, and of 
which there are plenty in Peking. 

I shall never forget one occasion, on 
which, in my ign«)rance, I attempted to 
walk two miles uong a certain street on a 
pitch-dark night under pelting rain. I 
could see nothing. There was no foothold, 
my unfiirtnnate feet now slipping from 
under me in greasy slime, now sunk in 


oozing mud. Once or twice I found myself 
clamoring up a liauk of squelching slush, 
from the top of wliieh I hail to jump again 
as best I could, trusting to my luck not to 
find myself with a broken ankle at the 
bottom of some ditch. Slowly and jiain- 
fully I staggered and toiled along, and at 
l^t, when I found myself for a few seconds 
able to make a little regular progress, I 
suddenly came, with an awful crasli, into 
violent collision with a great clothes-press, 
which some confiding cabinet-maker had 
left outside in the ixiad ! 

But I need not exjialiate further on niy 
adventures. It is broail daylight now, and 
as we stroll at a leisurely pace along the 
spacious street we admire its ample length, 
spreading before us in a golden haze of siin- 
illuminateil dust, sjianned by a m-aceful, 
flaunting, but (ns usual) dilai»idateil wooden 
archway, and closed in by the admirably- 
situated Prospect Hill, crowned with its 
elegant pavilion. What a B))lendid city 
Peking might be if only the Governmeut 
took trie trouble to nmkeit.so! Washing- 
tOT has been calkil tlie Citv of Magnificent 
Distances. I call Peking the City of Mag¬ 
nificent Cmiabilities. lls laying-oiit is 
splendid. JEverx’street is arrangeil with an 
eye to artistic eA'ect and architeciural vista 
which speaks volumes of praise for llie 
intention of the men mIio puinin‘<l •' -nil 
all that is reiiuired is tliat it 
in order and kept so. Hut " 
of the matter? .Many a tin’ 
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which niiglit be transfonaed into as grand 
a boulevard as any in Paris, with the 
additional advantage of a thoroughly pic¬ 
turesque Oriental setting, U now a rugged, 
desert waste, covered inches deep willi tine, 
loose, foul-smelling grey dust, and riddleil 
every here ami there with ditches and oiien 
drains. The idea of “making'’ or mac¬ 
adamising a street never seems to have 
occurred to the Chinese. It is nobody's 
business, apparently; nobody cai-es any¬ 
thing about it, never having known any¬ 


thing better; and as the mandarins, who 
are supixjseii to look after the well-being of 
the city, always ride about in sedan chairs, 
it is liot likely that llie miseries of those 
who have to walk apjieal very strongly to 
their imaginations. And then there Ls. 
aiiotlier terrible drawback. Peking is either 
smothered in dust—and a dust storm in 
Peking is rather worse than a black fo^in 
London—or els© ankle-deep in mud. And 
how do you think the city authorities water 
the streets? They wait till five o'clock in 


i the afternoon, the unfortunate inhabitant* 
having been choked ami suffocated with 
I dust all day, and then, just when traffic is 
going to stop, they send out men with pail> 
I full of liquid tilth from the common ces- 
I pools, who splash this abominable fluid 
right aiul left npon the n>ads wdth a wooileu 
I scoop. The effect may be imagined. Fn 
feigners in Peking are only too familiar with 
“ the five o'clock smell," as they call it, bui 
of course they are {wwerless to atop it. 

(To tfc continued.) 



»'ANuE.—“How to make a Cativai Canoo“ was on 
rage 1S5 of the eighth volume, in the Part for | 
January, lSe»6. i 

QiEKi> —.lee “The Electrical Machine, and howto 
make It," iu VoL viii It is In the Part for July. 
lSSt>, and hin Nuii reprliiteil in “ Indoor Games." 
See also article in current nuntber. j 

Artist.— Pharaoh’s Serpents have already had tlieir | 
article, which, however, la now out of print. Vou 
w ill find instructions how to make the " eggs ” on | 
page 805 of Vol. VIII., in Xo. 400. i 

n. K._Refer to your old volumes, .md find “ The | 

Camera oi'scurs, and how to make and use it," on ' 
page 206 of Vol. I.X. 

W. A. H.—The standard book on Carpentry Is Tred- ; 
giild's, price ISs , publiihed by E, and F. Spon. ' 
'i'lie 11. U. P. was not iu existence In 1878. j 

A. TaI'Loo.— 1. Running is a capital esereise for the ' 
I>ur|s>se. 2. Hussar recruits have now' to lie 
thirty-four indies round the chest, and weigh one I 
hundred and twenty pounds. | 

lyEXRKRIESCRD.—The article is out of print. It will 
lie reprinted in our coming ■'Outdoor Games and , 
Recreations.” 

J, McMlLLAV.-l. Louisa M. Alcott is dead. .She , 
was a Boston celebrity. Her chief hooks w'cre ■ 
“ All Old-fashioned Girl." “ Eight ('.lUBiui." “ .lack I 
and Jill." “Shawl Sli-aps.” “Under the Lilacs, 
and “ Little Women." 2. The King Charles .Spaniel 
was originally black, tan, and white. 3. Tliere are 
too many lawyers in the colonies already, but 
Victoria or Xew South Wales for choice. One of 
the large seaport towns In the same colonies would ^ 
suit Xo. 2, but he will do nothing without money. 

T JoRts —Try “ The Manners of iloixi Six-iety." I 
niiliilslied by F. Wariie and Co.. Bedford Street, 
Strand. ; 

R .Savers.— See "Signals at Sea," in our 6nh 
volume, and the long series of fourteen articles 
entitled “Signals and Signalling," iu our sislh 
volume. I 

Drummer-Boy.— See “ Drums and Fifes; how' to 
beat ami play them." in our sixth volume. In the 
September Part for 1884. 

A. CtLTi'RE.—The “ Yonns Fanner's ^fnnual " is an 
American Imok, and can he obtained of the 
American News Company, Chambers .Street, New 
York, •• Eleinenlury l.e8sons in Agricnltiiral 
Science" is by Professor Henry T.muer, and is 
published by Macmilluu and Co. 

C. Crookforp.— 1. The polygraph can be had, price 
Is. of W. Shepherd, Kindergarten DepAt. Pater¬ 
noster Row 2. See “Bunk Marks of the British 
Army." In our April P«rt of 1881. A coloured plate , 
accompanied the article- I 


Barouche—I. Your mother has “.Temegan's Lot¬ 
tery Medal.” On It is Minerva holding a spear 
ami a palm branch, standing between a pile of eriiis 
and enihlems of the arts and sciences. The legei.d 
is “ Both hands fllTd for Britain." In the exergue 
is “ George reigning," and a T, for ->ohn Sigisiuuml 
TaniieK' who sunk the die. On the reverse Is 
queen Caroline, crowned, holding a sceptre nn<l 
wat^ng a grove of young palni trees. The legend 
Is “Growing arts adorn empire.” In the exergue 
is Caroline protecting, 1730, and also T for the 
aforesaid TaiilUT. Now' for the history. Henry 
JemecHti w'as the fou'th son of Sir Kriiucis Jer- 
ninu’liam (the name is the same), of Cossey in 
Xorfulk, and w'as n goldsmitli and banker, in 
Russell Street, Oovent Ganlen. He made a curious 
silver cistern, which was disposed of by lottery In 
the year 1737, and of which tliei-e is an engraving 
by Vertue. The price of a ticket was either Ss. or 
Os., and the purchaser of each share received into 
the bnigain one of these silver medals, worth 
about Ss. The medal induced people to liny 
shares, and about 30,000 of them were struck. 
Queen Cai'ollne took a few shares. 2. There is a 
“ CoRclibuildcis’ .Art Jonrniil," price 28. 6<i. 

monthly, puldished by J. and C. Cooper, 111, Long 
Acre. 

C. H. RTALl.-The articles on “Hutch Making” 
have been reprinted in our " Indoor Gaines,” They 
were in the fifth volume, in the March and April 
Parts for 1883. 

AVf-«tmehias.—T hanks for your note ss to porridge- 
making ill Ciimberiniid and Westiuareland. “ Salt 
the water; when boiling sprinkle in slowly the 
oatmeal (not too fine ground), r.tirrlng all the time 
until thick ; then, after a vigorous stir, cease, and 
allow to boll a minute or two; pour out into 
basins and cover with cold new milk; and after 
letting stand a little time to cool it is ready fur 
eating; or, cover a saucer with cheese crumbs, 
pour in the porridge, and let it cool, and then turn 
it ont on to a plate." 

T. Ktan.—I t is In Professor Chrystal's " Algebra." 
publislieil by A. and C. Black; but we have no 
space on this page for Algebraic fomiulm. 

Apa M, J —Yonrs Is another case of the ahsurdlty 
of contradicting roeitly on the authority of school- 
books. Once for all, school-books are compilations 
eiuleavnnriiig toteacb, not all trntli but tnitb as 
far ns they go. There were two lirberts; one » as 
King of Kent the other King of Wessex. Tlie 
date of the first is 763—791. 

Fritz.- 1. There Is a Manual of Wood Csrvlng. b.v 
W. Bemrose. published by Bemrose and Sons. OM 
Bailey. 2. See the table In Shelton's “ Mechanic’s 
Guide," published, by C. GritUu and Son, Exeter 
Street. Strand, W.C. 


FiTZ P.—Vancouver Island has not been complctvb 
Biirveyeil, but it Is about 230 miles long and b 
miles wide at its widest: and it contains aboi.i 
16.000 square miles, or, 9,000,000 acres. Yorksliuv 
coutains 3,882,851 acres. 

B. 0. Peer.— 1. The tme Oxfonl crown of Charles i. 
has the King on horseback, and underneath iL 
horse is a "^'iew of Oxford, with its name, 0N"N. 
and R.. the iulthil ul Rawlins, who designed He 
piece. Tlie reverse has an Inscription in two liic - 
RELia I'ROT LEU AXO LIBER PARL. The lllSt r | 
tion is enclosed between two scrolls deoor.ii.'l 
with (lowers ; and underneath with the date, I'H-, 
is tlie word oyox. A sprig of flowers is bctwec 
each word "( the legend. 2. When the mill w»- 
introduced, silver coins • t a smaller denomfnati<''i 
than sixpence ceased t» be strock fur geiiersi 
circulation, and the grouls, threepences, InUi 
groats, and pence, whicii were subsequently lasuo 
have not any milling upon the edge, and were oiil 
struck to supply the inesns of confonning to Ui> 
ancient custom of dlstribndng the royal bounty"' 
Muuiiday, or Holy, Thiitvlay. On tliat day a cer 
tain sci'vice is performed in the Chapel R<>y;i] 
after which the almuuer distributes to each of ^ 
specified number of poor persons a whits kid bag 
containing pieces of 8m>-II silver money to tb- 
amount of as many pence us the sovereign for lli' 
time l>eing is years old. As a mle, the “p<>'» 
people” so favoured Immediately sell the bag i 
the coin dealers, from whom ilanuday money cm. 
at any time be obtained. 

Q. K. D.—Will anyone tell Q E. D. who la theantb'; 
of the following lines? 

“ Write to me very often, write to me very soon; 
Letters to me are dearer than the loveliest flow er* 
of June: 

They are aflectlou's torches, the lightning ol 
friendship's lamp 

Flitting around the heartstrings like fireflies ir 
the camp. 

“AVrite to me very often; write In the early mom. 
Or at the close of evening, when all the day it 
gone. 

Draw up thy little table close to the fire and write 
Write tu me lu the morning, or write to me a 
night. 

“ W'rite to mo very often; letters are links tio' 
bind 

Truthful hearts to each other, fitting xulud t< 
mind. 

Giving to kindred spirits lasting and tnie dell.uht: 
If you would strengtheu friendship, never foigt 
to write." 

Clifton.—'T he article on making a canvas canoe ha 
been reprinted in oar “ Indoor Games,” price 8s. 
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M y return to health was a slow though 
not a painful one. My niincl, how¬ 
ever, was clear, and even before I could 
partake of food I enjoyed hearing sister 
play to me on her harp. Sometimes 
aunt, too, would play. My mother sel¬ 
dom left the room by day, and one of 
my chief delights was her stories from 
Bible life ana tales of Bible lauds. 

At last I was permitted to get up and 
recline in fauteuil or on sofa. 

“ Mother," I said one day, “ I feel 
getting stronger, but somehow I do 
not regain spirits. Is there some sorrow 
in your heart, mother, or do I only ima¬ 
gine it ?” 

She smiled, but there were tears in 
her eyes. 

“ I ni sure we are all very, xtery happy. 
Murdoch, to have you getting well 
again.” 

” And, mother,” I persisted, “ father 
does not seem easy in mind either. He 
comes in and talks to me, but often I 
think his mind is wandering to other 
subjects.” 

“ Foolish child I nothing could make 
your father unhappy. He does his duty 
by us all, and his faith is fixed.” 

One day they came and told me that 
the doctor had ordered me away to the 
seaside. Mother and Flora were to 
come, and one servant; the rest of our 
family were to follow. 

It was far away south to Rothesay 
we went, and here, my cheeks fannetl 
by the delicious sea-nreezes, I soon 
began to grow well and strong again. 
But the sorrow in my mother’s face was 
more marked than ever, though I had 
ceased to refer'to it. 

The rooms we had hired were very 
pleasant, but looked very small in com¬ 
parison with the great halls I hod been 
used to. 

Well, on a beautiful afternoon father 
and my brothers arrived, and we ail had 
tea out on the shady lawn, up to the 
very edge of which the waves were 
lapping and lisping. 

I was reclining in a hammock chair, 
listening to the sea’s soft, soothing mur¬ 
mur. when father brought his camp- 
stool and sat near me. 

“ Murdoch, boy,” he said, tiiking my 
hand gently, almost tenderly, in his, 
“ are you strong enough to bear bad 
news ?” 

3Iy heart throbbed uneasily, but I 
replied, bravely enough, “Yes, dear 
father ; yes.” 

“ Then,” he said, speaking very slowly, 
as if to mark the efi'ect of every woixl, 
“we are—never—to return—to Castle 


Coila! ” 

I was calm now, for, strange to say, 
the news appeared to be no news at all. 

“ Well, father,” I answered, cheerfully, 
“ I can bear tliat—I coula bear any¬ 
thing but separation.” 

I went over and kissed my mother 
and sister. 

“ So this is the cloud that was in your 
faces, eh ? Well, the worst is over. I 
have nothing to do now but get well. 
Father, I fern quite a man.” 

“ So do we both feel men,” said Donald 
1 Dugald : “and we are all going to 
k. Won’t that be jolly 1 ” 
j a few brief words father then ex- 


CHAPTEB IV.—THE RING AND THE BOOK. 

plained our position. There had arrived 
one day, some weeks after the worst and. 
most dangerous part of my illness was 
over, an advocate from Aberdeen, in a 
hired carriage. He had, he said, a friend 
with him, who seemed, so he worded it, 
“like one risen from the dead.” 

His friend was helped down, and into 
father's private room otF the hall. 

His friend was the old beldame Maw- 
sie, and a short but wonderful story she 
had to tell, and did tell, the Aberdeen 
advocjvte sitting quietly by the while 
with a bland smile on his face. She 
remembered, she said with many a sigh 
I and groan, and many a doleful shake of 
I head and hand, the marriage of Le Roi 
the dragoon with the Miss M’Crimiuau 
of Coila, although but a girl at the time; 
and she remembered, among many other 
things, that the priest’s books were liid- 
den for safety in a vault, where he also 
kept all the money he possessed. No 
one knew of the existence of this vault 
except her, and so on and so forth. So 
voluule did the old lady become that 
the advocate had to apply the clQturt at 
last. 

It is strange—if true,’’ my father 
had muttered. “ \Vliy,” he added, “had 
: the old lady not spoken of this before?” 

“ yes, to be sure,” said the Aber¬ 
donian. “ Well, that also is strange, but 
easily explained. The shock received 
on the night of the tire at the chaj>el 
had deprived tlie poor soul of memory. 
For years and years this deprivation 
continued, but one day, not long ago. 
the son of the present claimant, ana 
probably rightful heir, to Coila walked 
into her room at the old manse, gun in 
hand. He had been down shooting at 
Strathtoul, and naturally came across 
to view the ruin so intimately connected 
with his father’s fate and fortune. No 
: sooner had he appeared than the good 
old dame rushetl towards him, calling 
him by his grandfather’s name. Her 
memory had returned as suddenly os it 
had gone. She had even told him of the 
vault. Perhaps,” continued lie, with a 
meaning smile, > 

“ ‘ 'Ti* the luniet of life ^ves her mystical lore. 

And coming events cast their shadows before.”* 

1 A fortnight after this visit a meet¬ 
ing of those concerned took place at the 
beldame’s house. She herself pointed 
to the place where she thougnt the 
vault lay, and with all due legal 
formality digging was commenced, and 
the place was found not far oS’. At first 
glance the vault seemed empty. In one 
corner, however, was found, covered 
lightly over with withered ferns, many 
bottles of wine and— a box. The two 
! men of law, Le Roi’s solicitor and 
M’Crimman's, had a little laugh all to 
themselves over the wine. Legal men 
will laugh at anything. 

“ The priest must htavo kept a good 
cellar on the sly,” one said. 

“ That is evident,” replied the other. 

The box was opened with some little 
difficulty. In it was a book—an old 
Latin Bible. But something else was 
in it too. Townley was the first to note 
it. Only a silver ring such as sailors 
wear—a ring with a little heart-shaped 


ruby stone in it. Book and ring were 
now sealed up in the box, and next day 
despatched to Ediubut^n with all due 
formality. The best legal authorities 
the Bcotch metropolis could boast of 
were consulted on both sides, but fate 
for once was against the M‘Criinmaiis 
of Coila. The book told its tale. Half- 
carelessly written on fly-leaves, but each 
duly dated and signea by Stewart, the 
priest, were notes concerning many 
marriages, Le Roi’s among the rest. 

Even M'Crimman himself confeKcd 
that he was satisfied—as was everyone 
else save .Townley. 

“The book has told one tale—or 
rather its binding has,” said Townley ; 
“ but the ring may yet tell another.” 

All this my father related to me that 
evening as we sat together on the lawn 
by thebeach of Rothesay. 

When he had finished I sat silently 
gazing seaw’ards, hut spoke not. My 
brothers told me afterwards that 1 
looked as if turned to stone. And, 
indeed, indeed, my heart felt so. When 
father first told me we should go back 
no more to Coila I felt almost happy 
that the bad news was no worse ; but 
now that explanations had followed, 
my perplexity was extreme. 

One thing was sure and certain— 
there was a conspiracy, and the events 
of that terrible night at the ruin had 
to do witli it. The evil man Duncan 
M‘Rae was in it. Townley suspeettd 
it from words I must have let tall in 
my delirium ; but, worst of all, iiiy 
mouth was sealed. Oh, why, why did 
1 not rather die than be thus bound ! 

It must be remembered that I was 
verv young, and knew not then that ar 
oath so forced upon me could not lx 
binding. 

Come weal, come woe, however, I de 
termined to keep my word. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ 

The scene of our story changes no^ 
to Edinburgh itself. Here we had a) 
gone to live in a house owned by nun' 
not far from the Calton Hill. ^\e wer 
comparatively poor now, for fathei 
with the honour and Christian feelin 
that ever characterised him, had eve 
paid up back ren* the new owner c 
Coila Castle and len. 

That parting from Coila had Wen 
sad one. I was not there—luckily ft 
me, perhaps; but Townley has told a 
of it often and often. 

“Y'es, Murdoch M‘Crimmany’ he sai 
“ I have Wen present at the funeral ( 
many a Highland chief, but none j 
these impressed me half so much as a 
scene in Glen Coila when the carriJ 
containing your dear father and niotli| 
and Flora left the old castle and wool 
slowly down the glen. Men, womi! 
and little ones joined in procession M 
marched behind it, and so followetl j 
and on till they reached theglen-fai 
with the bagpipes playing ‘ Farewell! 
Lochaber. ’ ^hls affected your father 
much, I think, as anything else. As I 
your mother, she sat silently weepil 
and Flora dared hardly trust herselfl 
look up at all. Then the parting ! J 
chief, your father, stood up and i 
dressed his people—for ‘ his people ’ J 
still would call them. There was not 
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tremor in his voice, nor was there, on 
the other hand, even a spice of bravado. 
He spoke to them calmly, logically. 
In the old davs, he said, might hivd 
been right, and many a gallant corps 
•of heroes had his forefathers led from 
the glen, but times had changed. They 
were governetl by good laws, and good 
laws meant fair play, for they protected 
all alike, gentle and simple, poor as well 
as rich. He bode them love and honour 
the new chief of Coilo, to whom, as his 
])roven right, he not only heartily trans¬ 
ferred his lands and castle, but even, as 
far as possible, the allegiance of his 
people. They must be or good cheer, 
lie said ; he would never forget the 
happy time he had spent in Coila, and 
if they should meet no iQore on this 
earth there was a Happier Land beyond 
<lpath and the grave. He ended his 
brief oration with that little word wliich 
means so much, ‘Uood-bye.’ Hut scarcely 
would they let him go. Old, bare-headea, 
white-haired men crowded round the 
carriage to bless their chief and press 
his liand ; tearful women held children 
up that he might but touch their hair, 
while some had thrown themselves on 
the heather in paroxysms of a grief 
wliich was uncontrollable. Then the 
pipes played once more as the carriage 
ilrove on, while tlie voices of the young 
men joined in chorus— 


"' Vouth of the dtriiig heart, bright be tliy doom 
As the bwliagi that light up tby ImUI spirit now. 
But the fate of M'Crimman is closing In gloom, 
And the breath of the arey wraith batli paued 
u cr hia brow.* 


When,” added Townley, “a bend of the 
road and the drooping birch-trees shut 
mt the mournful sight I nm sure we all 
felt relieved. Your father, smiling, ex- 
reiided his hand to your mother, and 
ihc fondled it and wept no more.” 

* * * * 

For a time our life, to all outward 
eeining, wjts now a very quiet one. 
Vlthough Donald and Dugald were 
ent to that splendid seminary which 
(as given so many great men and 
leroes to the world, the “ High School 
if Ktlinburgh,” Townley still lived' on 
riiii us as my tutor and Flora’s. 

What my father seemed to suffer most 
nun was the want of something at 
• liicli to employ liis time, and what 
‘owiiley called his “talent for ac- 
ivity.” “Doing nothing” was not 
uher’s form after leading so energetic 
life for so many years at Coila. Like 
le city of Boston in America, Edin- 
urgh prides itself on the selectness of 
.s society. To this, albeit we had come 
own in the world, pecuniarily speak- 
ig, our family had free entree. This 
ould have satisfied some men; it did 
?t satisfy father. He missed the 
•acing mountain air, he missed the 
ee<lom of the hills and the glorious 
cercise to which he had been accus- 
’tlHKl. 

He missed it, but he mournecl it not. 
is was the most unselfish nature one 
•aid imagine. Whatever he may have 
It iu the privacy of his own apartment, 
»«ever much he may have sorrowed 
silence, among us he was ever cheer- 
1 and even gay. Perhaps, on the 
bole, it may .seem to some that I write 
' speak in terms too eulogistic. But 
should not be forgotten that the 


M‘Crimman was my father, and that he 
is—gone. De mortuis nil ni«i bonum. 

The ex-chief of Coila was a gentle¬ 
man. And what a deal there is m that 
one wee woid ! No one can ape the 
gentleman. True gentleniiCnliness must 
come from the heart; the lieart is the 
M’ell from which it must spring—con¬ 
stantly, always, in every position of life, 
and wherever the owner may be. No 
amount of exterior polish can make a 
true gentleman. The actor can play 
the part on the stage, but here ho is 
but acting, after all. Off' the st:igc he 
may or may not be the gentleman, for 
then he must not be judged by his dress, 
by his demeanour in company, his calm¬ 
ness, or his ducal bow, but by liis 
actions, his words, or his spoken 
thoughts. 

“ CliesterHelils and modes and rules 
For polisli'd age and stilted youth. 

And high breeding’s choicest school 
Need to lesrn this deeper truth: 

That to net, whate'er Iictide, 

Nobly on the Christian plau, 

Thu is still the surest guide 
lluw to be u geutleuiaD." 

About a -year after our arrival in 
Edinburgh, ’Townley was seated one 
day midway up the Wautiful mountain 
called Artlmrs Seat. It was early 
summer ; the sky was blue and almost 
cloudless; far beneath, the city of 
palaces and monuments seemed to sleep 
in the sunshine ; away to the cast lay 
the sea, blue even as the sky itself, 
except where here and there a cloud 
sliadow passed slowly over its surface. 
Studded, too, was the sea with many a 
white sail, and steamers with trailing 
wreaths of smoke. 

The noise of citj' life, faint and far, 
fell on the ear with a hum hardly 
louder than tlie murmur of the insects 
and bees that sported among the wild 
flowers. 

Townley would not have been sitting 
here hatl ne been all by himself, for this 
Herculean young parson never yet set 
eye on a hill he meant to climb, without 
going straight to the top of it. 

- “ There is no tiring Townley.” I 
have often heard father ni<ake that re¬ 
mark ; and, indeed, it gave in a few 
words a complete clue to Townley’s 
character. 

But to-day my aunt Cecilia was with 
him, and it wiis on her account he was 
resting. They had l>een sitting for some 
time in silence. 

“It is almost too lovely a day for 
talking,” slie said, at last. 

“ True ; it is a day for thinking and 
dreaming.” 

“I do not imagine, sir, that either 
thinking or dreaming is very much in 
your way.” 

He turned to her almost sharplj*. 

“Oh, indeed,” he said, “you hardly 
gauge my character aright, Jliss 
M'Crimman.” 

“ Do I not r’ 

“No, if you only knew how much I 
think at times ; if you only knew how 
much 1 have even dared to dream^—” 

There was a strange meaning in his 
looks if not in his words. Did she 
interpret either aright, I wonder I 
know not. Of one thing I am sure, 
and that is. my friend and tutor was 
far too noble to seem to take advan¬ 


tage of my aunt’s altered circumstances 
in life to press his suit. He might be 
her caual some day, at present he was 
—her brother’s guest and domestic. 

“Tell me,” she said, interrupting him, 
“some of your thoughts; dreams at 
best are siiiy.” 

He heaved the faintest sigh, and for 
a few moments appeared bent only on 
forming an isosceles triangle of pebbles 
with his cane. 

Then he put his fingers in his pocket. 

“ I wish to allow you,” lie said, “ a 
ring.” 

“ A ring, Mr. Townley! What a 
curious ring ! Silver, set with a ruby 
heart. Why this is the rii^—the mys¬ 
terious ring that belonged to the priest, 
and was found in his box in the vault.’’ 

“No, that Is not the ring. The ring 
is in a safe and under seal. That is 
but a facsimile. But, Miss M'Crimman, 
the ring in question did not, I have 
reason to believe, belong to the priest 
Stewart, nor was it ever worn by him.” 

“ How strangely you talk and look, 
Mr. Townley !” 

“ Whatever I sny to you now, Miss 
M'Crimman, I wish you to consider 
sacred.” 

The lady laughed, but not lightW. 

“Do you think,” she said, “I can 
keep a secret ? ” 

“I do. Miss M'Crimman, and I want 
a friend and occasional adviser.” 

“(Jo on, Mr. Townley. You may 
depend on me.” 

“All we know, or at least all he will 
tell us of Murdoch's—your nephew’s— 
illness, is that he was fi'ightened at the 
ruin that night. He did not lead us to 
infer—for this boy is honest—that the 
terror partook of the supernatural but 
he seemed pleased we did so infer.’’ 

“ Yes, Mr. Townley.” 

“ I watched by his bedside at nigh^ 
when the fever was at its hottest. I 
alone listened to his ravings. Such 
ravings have always, so doctors tell us. 
a foundation in fact. He mentionea 
this ring over and over again. He 
mentioned a vault; he mentioned a 
name, and starting .sometimes from 
uneasy slumber, prayed the owner of 
that name to spare him—to shoot him 
not.” 

“And from this you deduce—” 

“From this,” said Townley, “I deduce 
that poor Murdoch had seen tliat ring 
on the left hand of a villain who had 
threatened to shoot him, for some 

f iotent reason or another, that Murdoch 
liul seen that vault open, and that he 
ha.s been bound down by sacred oath 
not to reveal what he did see.” 

*‘But oh, Mr. Townley, such oath 
could not, cannot be binding on the 
boy. We must—” 

“ No, we must not, Miss M'Crimman. 
We must not put pressure on ilurdoch 
at present. We must pot treat lightly 
his honest scruples. Yon must leave 
Me to work the matter out in my own 
way. Only, whenever I need your 
assistance or friendship to aid me, 1 
may ask for it, may I not ? ” 

“ Indeed you may, Mr. Townley.” 

Her hand lay for one brief moment 
in his ; then tliey got up silently and 
resumed their walk. 

Both were thinking now. 

(7o eoHtinued.) 
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FOR LIFE AND DEATH; OR. THE CHIEF OF THE RED SWORD. 

A STORY OF >’ORTHERN' INDIA. 

Bv David Ker, 

Author of “ Through the Dar.’.jiw," “ Drotcned Gold," tic., etc. 



A. friend Ishalc [Isaac], hast thou heard 
of the evil that hath befallen Ayoob 
Kapedjee 1 ” cried a tailor in the bazaar 
to his opposite neighbour, Isbak the 
baker, who was drawing a batch of 
fresh chupatti'‘$ (thin bread cakes) from 
his oven at daybreak on the morning 
after the stortn. 

“Evil to Ayooh, say’st thou, brother 
Yoosooi?” (Joseph) said the baker. 
“Nay, nay ! that story will not stand ! 
Whoever heard of a poisonous snake 
being poisoned ? Hadst thou told me 
of some evil that Ayoob had done to 
someone else I could have believed 
thee.” 

“It is true, nevertheless,” rejoined 
Yoosoof: “ he hath been well-nigh 

killed.” 

^^Wdlnigh killed!” echoed Tshak. 
“Nay, then, may ill-luck attend the 
robber who left such a good work half 
Alone ! ” 

“Who talks of robbers 1” cried the 
tailor. “ Thou art jesting, friend ; Uncle 
Ayoob is not one of those who have 
aught to fear fi*om robbers. He may 
have money hidden away somewhere, 
but for his clothes, and all that he 
carries about with him, no man would 
give a ;n> [farthing]. He fell not among 
thieves—he fell into a pit! ” 

“He got but his due, then,” chuckled 
the baker. “ All his life long he has 
been digging ])its for others, and now 
is he fallen into one himself. But who 
was he that was such a father of asses 
as to pull him out ? ” 

“It chanced thus,” replied Yoosoof. 
“About an hour ago one of the city 
patrols heard a voice as of one crying 
for help in a small street of the Ahme- 
dee quarter, and following the sound 
they came to the mouth of that pit 
which lies just where the new mosque 
is building. By'the light of their lan¬ 
terns they saw down at the bottom, 
half buried in mud. a man who, when 
pulled out, proved to be our friend 
Ayoob Kapedjee.” 

“Half buried in mud, sny’st thou?” 
cried Ishak. “ Well, had he died there 
it would at least have been some com- 


CHAPTER III.—ATTACKED BY A GHOST. 

fort to him to think at the last moment 
that he had got his grave for nothing!” 

“ He had barely strength enough leit,” 
continued the tailor, “to tell them his 
name, and then he fainted away ; but 
the watchmen told me that he struggled 
hard to tell them something more, and 
pointed with his finger when his voice 
failed him ; but they knew not what he 
meant. So they carried him home, 
where he now lies in an evil plight. 
And now, methinks, I have talked 
enough, for yonder comes Yakool) 
(Jacob) the money-changer to scold 
me for not having finished his new 
kaftan" (long conty 

It would certainly have been hard to 
devise a severer punishment for the 
knavish coffee-seller than that which 
had just overtaken him. First and 
foremost, Lai Tulwar had slipped 
through his fingers at the very last 
moment, for he had heard the watch¬ 
men who rescued him speak of a tall 
figure that brushed past them and 
vanished into the darkness just as they 
came up to the mouth of the pit. 
Secondly, he was too much hurt to 
have any hope of being able to stir 
abroad for several days to come, and in 
the meantime the secret, wJiich no one 
knew but himself—the whereabouts of 
Lai Tulwar’s wife and child, and of Lai 
Tulwar himself whenever he visited the 
city—might leak out at any moment, 
and transfer to someone else the splen¬ 
did reward which he was so eager to 
gain. 

Worse still, the only person whom he 
had to nurse him was his sister, a crea¬ 
ture in every way worthy of her pre¬ 
cious brother, and, if possible, even 
more mean and grasping. He saw that 
I she had already got an inkling of some 
important secret connected with this 
affair, and that she was bent upon fer-. 
reting it out and making her own profit 
of it. So altogether, what with pain, 
sickness, disappointed greed, gnawing 
anxiety about his priceless secret, and 
terror lest that very anxiety should 
betray it to the ever-watchful eyes of 
his sister, Master Ayoob was probably 
the most uncomfortable man in the 
whole Mogul Empire. 

♦ * * ♦ 

Ayoob Kapedjee being a well-known 
character in the town, his mishap was 
the talk of tlie whole market during 
the early morning hours. Many guesses 
w’ere hazardetl as to what could have 
brought him into such a strange di¬ 
lemma, and Ishak the baker, who was a 
bit of a wag, suggested that the earth 
must have meant to swallow him, but 
hatl found him far too tough. 

Yoosoof the tailor, who had brought 
the first news of the occurrence, sud¬ 
denly found himself quite a public cha¬ 
racter, and was called upon to repeat at 
least a dozen times the story which he 
had told to his friend Ishak. But all at 


once he began to find his hearers desert¬ 
ing him and slipping away to join tlie 
crowd that was gathering on the other 
side of tlie street. 

Plainly enough there must be somf- 
thing very exciting going on tliere, and 
Yoosoof hurried after liis comrades to 
see what could be the matter. 

The centre of attmetion appeared to 
be a little bald-headed cobbler, with a 
queer, puckered, leathery face, which 
looked not unlike an old clouted shoe 
itself. The people were pressing and 
jostling around nim with the greatest 
eagerness, and he was evidently telling 
them something very startling indeed, 
for as Yoosoof came up the spieaker’s 
voice was almost drowned by exclama¬ 
tions of horror and amazement from his 
hearers. 

The first words that the tailor caught 
as he came up were these : 

“No mortal man could have done 
such a feat; it was a hhoot ” (ghost). 

The superstitious listeners shuddered, 
while the speaker added, impressively, 

“ I, who speak to you, saw it all with 
my own eyes.” 

“ And very good eyes they are to see 
with, friend Hassan, since they can look 
right round the corner ! ” cried Ishak 
the baker, in biting allusion to the 
cobbler’s very marked squint. 

This home-thrust raised a general 
laugh, but Hassan the cobbler was 
always ready to give os good as he 
got. 

“ The worse for thee if they can do so, 
brother Ishak,” answered he; “ for tlien 
tliey would see thee secretly putting 
dust in thy flour ! ” 

The laugh was now turned against 
the baker, and Hassan went on, tri¬ 
umphantly : 

“I saw it all from m.v window —nlf 
from the beginning to the end. Ten 
soldiers of the Padishah’s Guard ;ame 
marching down the sti'eet just as day 
was beginning to break—ten, said I ? 
nay, there must have been fifteen at the 
very least—and just after they had 

J iassed my door they lightevi upon 
’’iruz the cripple, who had taken 
shelter from the storm under a shed 
and fallen asleep there. But his evil 
destiny made him come* fortli just as 
they were passing, and fortliwith all 
twenty of them— ’ 

“ Twenty men already, instead of 
ten ! ” cried Ishak, laughing. “ Friend 
Hassan, thou art better at getting re¬ 
cruits than Baber Khan himself! ” 

“And forthwith the whole tirenttf of 
them,” repeated the cobbler, unmoved 
by the general laughter, “ began to 
make sport with him, pricking him. 
with their swords to make him jumjv 
and laughing when he cried for mercy.’' 

Mutterings of indignation at this 
brutality were heard here and there 
amid the throng, though no one dared 
to speak aloud lest some ef the dreaded 
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guardsmen should happen to be within 
hearing. But all at once a voice, so 
deep and stern that it might have 
awakened the dead, was heard from 
the thickest of the crowd : 

“ What say’st thou, man—the Em¬ 
peror’s solcfiers torture a helpless 
cripple 1 Art thou jesting or art thou 
lying ? ” 

Everyone turned round with a start, 
but by this time the crowd was so dense, 
and the general excitement so great, 
that nobody could make out who it 
was that had spoken. But there was 
something so stem and commanding in 
the deep tones of that mysterious voice 
that a secret awe ran through the whole 
throng, and even the glib-tongued Has- 
san faltered as he replied, 

“ Whoever thou art, friend, be assured 
that I He not; and such deeds are no 
matter for jesting. My tormue hath told 
nought but what iny eyes have seen.” 

He paused as if for an answer, but 
none came, and he continued his story. 

“Then, brothers, ere one could have 
time to breathe there started up in the 
midst of the Sirbaaz [guardsmen] a 
mighty form, tall as the giant kings 
that reigned of old in Iran [Persia], who 
seemed to grow suddenly out ot the 
darkness. With one sword-stroke he 
cut down three of them, and hurled 
two to the ground as if they were but 
children ; whereat five more, being ter- 
rided, took to flight—” 

“And as for the eleventh,” put in 
T.shak the baker, in an admirable imi¬ 
tation of Hassans croaking voice, “ the 
giant tore him in pieces like a strip of 
cloth, and the wind blew all the scraps 
away, so that no trace was left of him ! 
Wonderful, brothers, wonderful 1” 

“But what became of the other ten, 
brother Hassan ? ” cried Yoosoof the 
tailor ; “ there were twenty altogether, 
you know.” 

“ The other ten,” answered Hassan, 
with an impish grin, “ hod to slip away 
and hide themselves because their new 
clothes—those that you made for them, 
i>rother Yoosoof—had iust come all to 
pieces on their backs ! 

But just at that moment a stir was 
risible on the outskirts of the crowd, 
md then someone was heard to call out, 

“ Shavash [hurrah]! here comes Firuz 
:he cripple himself ! Now we shall know 
ill alxiut it! ” 

The throng parted to right and left, 
ind into the midst of it came creeping 
i poor little shrivelled creature, all in 
ags, and dragging painfully after him 
1 w'ithered, useless loot. 

The still-bleeding punctures upon the 
ripple’s haif-nak^ body showed that 
part of Hassan’s strange story, at 
)ast, was no exaggeration ; and the 
rowd that surrounded him bent 
Igerly forward to bear what he had 
»teU them. 

But it appeared that, after all, he had 
try little to say: and that little— 
Aiether from fright, or weakness, or 
' h—was told so confusedly that not 
cfa could be made out of it. All that 
listeners could gather was that 
had been pounced upon by five 
Anmngzebe^s guardsmen (Hassan’s 
wenty men” being an effort of the 
rthy cobbler’s imagination), who had 
pin to insult him and to prick him 
tb their swords—that all at once a 


tall figure had started up in the midst 
of them as suddenly as if it hod risen 
through the earth—that this phantom 
had attacked the whole five single- 
handed, killing one, severely wounding 
another, clashing a third to the earth, 
and putting the other two to flight. 
Then he lifted the cripple in his arms 
like a baby, carried him hack into the 
shed where he had slept, pressed a piece 
of money into his hand, and vanished 
like a shadow. 

No one had taken any notice of a 
thin, tired-looking woman on the skirts 
of the throng, holding a child by the 
hand; but both hncl listened as in¬ 
tently as anyone, and had caught every 
word, in spito of their distance from the 
speaker. 

“ Mother,” whispered the boy (who 
was no other than Seid), “ do you think 
it was father who scattered the soldiers 
like that 't ” 

“I am sure of it,” she answered, with 
a momentary gleam of pride in her 
hollow eyes. “No other man could 
have done such a deed. We may well 
be proud of him ; but see that you say 
not a word of it to anyone—you know 
why now 

And Lai Tulwar’s wife and son 
slipped away unnoticed and unsus¬ 
pected, for everyone was completely 
taken up with the strange tale told by 
Firuz. 

“ Fight five men at once ! ” cried a fat 
butcher, “and they, too, men of the 
Emperor’s guard, strong as Antar* 
himself, ancT skilful with every wea¬ 
pon L Who in all Agra could do such 
wonders, save Baber Khan ? and he is 
now so wounded that he cannot hold a 
sword.” 

“ It might be the Emperor himself,” 
said a big water-carrier, in an awe¬ 
stricken whisper ; “men say that he 
can hew a bar of iron in twain at one 
blow.” 

“ O son of a witless father ! ” cried a 
brawny jiorter, scornfully, “thinkest 
thou that the Emperor would be wan¬ 
dering in the poorest quarter of the 
city at that hour of the night, in the 
thickest of tliat unsainted storm, or 
that he would turn his sword against 
his own soldiers, who are the lions that 
guard his throne ? ” 

“And why should he not, if those 
Hone disgrace him and themselves by 
torturing cripples and weaklings V ” said 
a voice Tike tne growl of a tiger, close 
to the porter’s elbow. 

Everyone started and turned round, 
for all recognised the mysterious voice 
that had so startlingly interrupted 
Hassan’s tale; and they were still more 
amazed to find that those stern, com¬ 
manding tones belonged to a tattered 
fakeer (pilgrim beggar), around whoso 
shaggy black head was twisted turban- 
fashion a huge palm-leaf, the long 
feathery tips of which hung down over 
his face. 

“ Who art thou, fellow ? and what 
dost thou know of the Emperor ? ” cried 
the porter, in a bullying tone which, 
backed by his formidable muscles, 
usually proved veiw effective in the 
quarrels in which he was constantly 
engaged. 

“I know more of him than thou,” 

* The ^[obtinraedan Heraitea, who i> uld to hare 
fought fire thoiuand meo at onco.—]>. K. 


answered the beggar, in a tone that 
made most who heai-d it tremble ; “ for 
in saying that he is one who will not 
punirii his soldiers when they do 
wrong, thou host lied ! ” 

“Li^!” roared the bully, striding 
forward ; “ I’ll teach thee, thou ragged 
crust-picker, to give the lie to me/” 

But as he outstretched his brawny 
arm to seize the beggar’s throat, the 
latter clutched his extended hand in a 
grasp of such iron strength that the 
blood oozed from beneath the finger¬ 
nails, and the porter started back with 
a howl of pain, to the amazement of 
all the bystanders, who had hitherto 
thought him quite invincible. 

Furious witli pain, and with the 
shame of being humbled before so 
many of his admirers, the big man 
came on again moi'e savagely than 
e.ver; but ere he could strike, the 
beggar tore away the palm-leaf that 
hid his features, and looked bis as¬ 
sailant full in the face. 

Instantly the whole throng were on 
their knees around him with a cry of 
terror, while the porter grovelled in 
the dust at his feet; and there in the 
midst, sweeping the prostrate crowd 
with one flashing glance of his terrible 
eyes, towered the Emperor himself !* 

“Mercy, mercy. Asylum of the Uni¬ 
verse ! ” wnined the terrified porter ; “ I 
meant not what I spake I ” 

“Dog!” said Aufungzebe, spurning 
€he crouching bully with his foot, “rise 
and begone ! For this once I pardon 
thee, but if thou ever speak’st of me so 
again, I will have thee torn limb from 
limb I ” 

The porter sneaketl nwaj', glad to 
escajie so easily. 

“Firuz,”continued the Emperor, put¬ 
ting a purse into the cripple’s hand, 
“let this repay thy harms in part; ana 
ere this day’s sun hath set, thou shalt 
see that the Emperor’s justice sleeps 
not.” 

That evening five bodiesin the uniform 
of the Emperor’s Guards (two of which 
bore terriole marks of the unknown 
avenger’s sword) were hanging upon 
iron hooks in the market place; and 
above them was a scroll with this 
inscription: 

“ Thus doth the great nadisliah, 
Aurungzebe the son of Shan Jehan, 
punish all who dare to wrong the weak 
and helpless.” 

But, even after hanging five men at 
once, Aurungzebe was not happy. It 
fretted him to think that there should 
be anywhere a man able to beat five of 
his best soldiers single-handed, and he 
tasked himself in vain to guess w’ho 
this unknown champion could be. The 
same puzzle was occupying all the 
gossips of the city, who. as they talked 
over the marvels of the last few days— 
Baber Khan’s defeat, Aurungzebe’s par¬ 
don of him, Ayoob Kapedjee’s mys¬ 
terious disaster, the ghosvs attack upon 
the guardsmen, and tlieir swift and 
awful punisliment—little dreamed that 
within two days more another wonder 
even more startling was to eclipse all 
that had gone before it. 

(To b* cotXiiiiMd.) 


* Aarun^ebe, like the Caliph of the “ Arfl>' 
Nights,” «ras reir fond of these rambles in dlsgo 
which brought hun roanjr strange adrenturea.- P 
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A STRANGE EPIDEMIC: 

A TALE OF COUNTRY SCHOOL LIFE. 

By Ashmore Russan, 

AtUhor <if “ The Lent of the Great Aukt," “ The Speckled Giant," etc. 


T he brothers Muggins were not popu¬ 
lar at Alne Abbey. Muggins 
major was positively disliked ; Aiug- 
giiis minor barely endured, iiuggins 
major often boasted that Muggins 
mater was the best cake-maker in tlie 
universe; but he took care that her 
handiwork was never subjected to n 
proper test. Pater Muggins was c.\- 
ceedingly liberal in the matter of 
pocket-money ; but neither the major 
nor the minor Muggins ever “stood 
treat.” 

They were often to l>e seen skulking 
upstairs witli bags bearing the mouth¬ 
watering name of “ Robbins,” but tliey 
always contrived to dispose of their 
contents without extraneous aid. Yet 
neither was sent to Coventry. Mug- 

f :ins major would not go. He had the 
lide of a hinpoi)otamus ; and very few 
pies were naked at Alne Abbey in 
which he had no finger, although he 
always tried his haroest to keep other 
people’s lingers out of his own par¬ 
ticularly private pies. 

“I don’t want any of the other fel¬ 
lows to see us.” he said, on the way to 
Heyward’s Hill. “ We’ll catch wliat we 
are after ourselves, and keep it to our¬ 
selves.” 

This in brief was the motto of Mug¬ 
gins major’s schoolboy life. 

“What aiY we after?” asked Mug¬ 
gins minor, Avho was inclined to 
question his brother’s assumption of 
superiority. 

“ Not dirty, prickly hedgehogs.'* 
“What then?” 

“ 1 haven’t quite made up my mind. 
I should like a couple of doves or an 
owl—something the other fellows won’t 
have, you know. A magpie wouldn’t 
be bad.” 

“ I don’t think you’ll catch one.” 

“ I didn’t ask for your opinion.” 

They passed into the wood on the 
opposite side to that entered by .Jack 
Arundel and his party, and proceeded 
to seek for birds’ nests. 

Presently Muggins major stopped 
at the foot of a dead ash, of which the 
trunk was honeycombed with old wood¬ 
peckers’ holes. 

I shouldn’t wonder if there aren’t 
some young woodpeckers in one of 
those holes,” he said ; “climb the tree, 
Tom.” 

“Climb it yourself,” was the impolite 
rejoinder. 

Muggins major turned fiercely upon 
his brother. 

“You young cub ! I’ve a good mind 
to thrash you. Climb the tree, I tell 
you.” 

“ I shan’t. You’re always telling me 
to do wliat you daren’t do yourself.” 

“ Daren’t 1 ? I’ll show you whether 
I daren't. Get out of the way.” 

Muggins minor was not in the way, 
and he said so. - - 


CHAPTER III.—BAT, LIZARD, AND WEASEL 


Muggins major vouchsafed no re¬ 
joinder. He took off his coat, and 
clasped the a.sh-trunk in his arms. It 
w!vs fourteen or fifteen feet to the 
lowest branch. The climber started 
with a rush, got within two feet of the 
branch, and tlien—slid down again. 

JIuggins minor laughed derisively. 

“ You can’t climb the tree,” he said. 

“ You hold your row. Give me a leg 
up, you stupid dolt! and I’ll show 
you.’’^ 

Muggins minor gave his brother the 
requested aid, and once more tlie 
climber almost reached the branch ; but 
“ tliore’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and 
the lip,” and Muggins major slipped 
down for the second time. Furious out 
undaunted still, ho rushed at the tree 
for the third time, and succeeded in 
reaching the branch. Tlie woodpeckers’ 
holes were now close at hand. !No more 
climbing was required. Muggins major 
tried to force his hand into the nearest. 
But the hole was small, the robber’s 
hand was large. Four into three won’t 
go, as a rule ; but by dint of mucli per¬ 
suasion he forced it in. 

“Hurrah!” he shouted, jubilantly. 
“ There’s something alive. It’s a young 
w’oo<lpeck—Oh ! oh ! It’s an adder !” 
suddenly changing his tone. “Tom! 
Help! Help! It’s got hold of my 
liand, and I can’t get it out,*” struggling 
in vain to withdraw his Rand, and 
proving that if it is possible to get four 
into three, it is not so easy to get it out 
.again. “ It’s stuck in the tree, and an 
adder’s eating my fingers. Help! Oh- 
00 - 00 ! Oh-oo-oo! I'm dead. Oh-oo- 


“Phwat’s that?” s.aid Tim O’Calla¬ 
ghan, ceasing to laugh at Jack and 
Vunibois’ lugubrious looks after the 
squirrel’s escape. 

“ Somebody being killed in the wood,” 
said Sapington, fearfully. “Whatever 
shall we do ? ” 

“ Help ! help ! I’m being eaten. Oh- 
oo-oo ! ’ roared JIuggins major. 

“Come on, you fellows,” cried Jack, 
lemling the way in the direction 
whence the terror-laden sounds pi*o- 
cee<led. 

In less than a minute the four boys 
reached the foot of the ash, to see— 
Mugedus major, minus his hat and coat, 
his mce ghastly pale, his hair on end 
with frigjit, one liana clasped convul¬ 
sively round the ash-truiiK, the other 
fast m a hole. 

“ Save me ! Oh, save me ! ” he yelled. 
“ I’m sure it’s an adder.” 

“ Why, it’s old Mug,” cried Funibois, 
“ caught like the monkey that tried to 
steal the nuts.” 

“ Oh-oo-oo ! ” echoed Muggins major. 

“ Sure, now, it might be an adder,” 
said Tim. 

“ An adder ! ” cried Jack. 

Off came his coat, and in less than a 


minute he was alongside the unfor¬ 
tunate Muggins. Taking a firm hold 
of the unlucky one’s wrist, he gave a 
vigorous tug and snatch, and Muggins 
was free, but minus several square 
inches of skin left on the sides oi the 
hole. With tlie hand came a dark ob¬ 
ject that fluttered to the ground. Mug¬ 
gins major .emitted a terrified howl 
and followed the object, where lie lay 
doubled up in a heap, roaring pro¬ 
digiously. 

“ Kill the beast, or I shall be dead in 
an hour 1 ” he yelled. 

Tim and Funibois ran to the supposeil 
reptile that had preceded Muggins to 
tlie ground. 

‘‘ Hurroo ! ” cried Tim. “ It’s a bat— 
a leatliering bat! ” 

Out came his pocket-handkerchief, 
and the half-blinded, blinking little 
animal was a prisoner. 

“ Kill it! ” cried Muggins major ; “ it 
has bitten me ! ” 

“You’re all right,” said Jack. “A 
bat’s bite is no worse than a mouse’s. ’ 

“ I like a bat that bites well—at 
cricket,” said Funibois. 

“ Sure, now, suppose it’s a vampire 1” 
said Tim, with a sly wink. 

“ A vampire ! ” gasped MuTCins. 

“ Faith, yes ! Vampires Jmve been 
known to kill horses! ” 

“And as Mug’s only a donkey,” said 
Funibois, “he’ll be more easily killed 
than a horse I ” 

“ Oh, what shall I do?” cried Muggins. 

“ Run to the nearest doctor and Fiave- 
the piece cut out,” said Jack, gravely. 

“ It—it’s—two—two miles,” sobRed 
the bitten boy; “ I—I—should be dea— 
dead before I got there.” 

“Sure, now, and ye bad betther suck 
the poison out—don’t swallow it.” 

Muggins major thrust the wounded 
finger into his mouth with such scaiwl 
earnestness that everybodjy, including 
Muggins minor, roared with laughter. 

“ iVhait are you laughing at ? ” asked 
Muggins major, slowly. “Isn’t it o 
vampire?” 

“No, you great baby!” said .Jack 
“ it’s a harnuess English bat. Coiiu 
along, you fellows; we came for i 
squirrel.” 

“Arrah, now,” said Tim, a moinen' 
later, “ this same little bat has a moigbt; 
quare way ov going to bed. It jus* 
sticks its toes into a crack, hangs cL>« i 
its head, and goes to sleep as peacefull, 
as a—a—as a Borneo pig.” 

“A what ? ” cried everybody at once 

“A Borneo pig. Ye’ll be nftlier nsi 
ing how the pig goes to sleep. I’m t h 
lihoy that will tell ye. It just hooks it 
tusks on a bough over its head, ;\n 
snores away hung up like a douVd 
flitch ov bacon.” 

This presumably well-authenticate 
fact from the “ ould book at home ” wf 
greeted with the usual roar. 
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“Anybody who wants a rasher has 
only to cut it otF, I suppose,” said Fuui- 
bo is. 

“He'd be moighty rosA if he cut a 
rasher without first killing the pig.” 

“That would be rash after rasher, 
wliich is contrary to the proper order 
of the degrees of comparison,” rejoined 
Funibois. “ Rash must come first—rash, 
rasher, rashest, you know. Is that the 
pig that lays the golden eggs 1 ” 

Sure, now, I’d have thought ye’d 
have known betther than that. And 
the bird that laid tiie golden eggs ov 
your own family, too !" 

The laugh was at Funihois now, but 
that young gentleman w>us bad to beat. 

“ iU 1 you’ll have to do when you get 
back to the abbey is to find a crack to 
hang the bat upon, eh, Tim 1 ” he asked. 

“ Ye’re right for wance. I’ll find wan 
in a crack.” 

“ That will be a crack within a crack.” 

“ Right wance more. Doubly cracked 
—like yerself, sure. Did ye ever hear 
ov a pig being trained for a pointlier 1 ” 

“iSorra a bit,” mimicked Funibois. 

“ Ye have a lot to learn. Did ye ever 
hear ov pigs that live on the wather 
and feed on fish ? ” 

“ Come along,” interrupted Jack; 
“we didn’t come here to catch pigs, we 
came for a squirrel. Come along, ifug- 
gins, don’t look so melancholy. Care 
kiJltKl a cat.” 

“Muggins wouldn’t care if care had 
killed a l^t,” said Funibois. 

“Talking ov cats,” interposed Tim, 
“did ye ever—” 

Tim got no further. Jack placed his 
band over bis mouth. 

“ Tiui, we have had quite sufficient of 
the ‘ould book’ to last a week.” 

“ I was only going to ask if ye had 
leard ov cats being trained to catch 
ish. and if—” 

“ We haven’t; so come along.” 

J.ack led the way in the direction 
aken by the squirrel. Tim had said 
hat it might have gone to its nest. 

The woM contained very little under- 
:rowth. The trees were old, and of 
normous size, their roots hidden in 
liasses of ferns and mosses. 


Muggins major caught his foot in a 
hidden root, and fell sprawling into a 
miniature fern-forest. 

“ Stop ! ” he cried. “ Oh, dear ! I put 
my hand on a snake ! ” 

“ A snake, is itsaid Tim, going to 
his assistance. “It’s just what I want. 
Pwhcre is it f ” 

“Somewhere down there,” said Mug¬ 
gins, scrambling away. 

“Why, it's a lizard—a harmless 
lizard ! ” 

“I saw it first. I claim it,” said 
Muggins, eagerly. 

“Sure, then, ye nmy have it. Pick it 
up.” 

Muggins major picked the lizard up 
in a fern-leaf. 

“What are ye afraid ov?” laughed 
Tim. “ It won’t hurt ye unless it's a 
salamander. Is it very cold ? Is it 
black with yellow spots ? ” 

“ It’s as cold as ice I What’s the 
colour of a Siilamander 1 ” 

“Black and yellow.” 

“ What does it do ? ” 

“Squirts a sort ov poison. The an¬ 
cients belaved it would put out tire. I 
don’t know about the tire, but I think 
the poison’s all right, anyhow.” 

The lizard instantly returned to its 
home among the fern-roots. It did not 
long remain. Tim took it up and placed 
it in his pocket. - 

“ Sure, now, I thought I would frighten 
him out ov it,” he whispered to Jack. 
“ It’s meself that’s getting the collec¬ 
tion.” 

“ You are welcome to it. I am not 
envious of a hedgehog, shrew, bat, and 
lizai*d, Tim.” 

“ Faith, now, a lizard’s a foine animal. 
Lizards fly in Java.” 

“And eat flies here ” said Funibois. 

“ I wish you would fly this way a 
little quicker,” remonstrated Jack. 

“Sure now,” resumed the irrepres¬ 
sible one, “did ye know that when 
young lizards are frightened they some¬ 
times jump down their mother’s throat 
until the danger is gone ? She swallows 
them.” 

“No, Tim,” said Funibois, “we can’t 
swallow that. We are not lizards.” 



“ But the ould book says so.” 

“Anything more about lizards? If 
so, let us have it,” said Jack. 

“ Faith, yes ; if ye cut a salamander’s 
legs oft' they’ll grow again in a week or 
two.” 

“ Anything more ? ” 

“ I could talk for a day about 
lizards.” 

“Even Muggins major will believe 
I that.” 

By this time they had reached a part 
of the wood where the squirrel’s nest 
might be expected to be. 

Suddenly Funibois uttered a whoop 
and dasiied forward. 

A light-brown, lithe little animal 
showed itself for an instant on a bank, 
then disappeared in a forest of ferns. 

“Hurroo!” cried Tim. “It’s a 
squirrel. Kape it from the trees and 
it’s ours.” 

Through the fern forest the boys 
scramble; across an open piece of 
ground—with the hunted animal full in 
view ; through a marshy patch that wet 
the feet of every boy present; through 
another forest of ferns; and finally 
into a thicket of brambles, where the 
“ squirrel ” disappeared 

“Surround the bushes,and we’ll have 
him,” cried Jack. 

The order was immediately obeyed, 
and Jack entered the thicket—to the 
great detriment of his clothes. 

“ Here he is ! Look out, Tim ! ” 

“ Hurroo ! Whoop I ” 

Crash 1 Tim and the hunted animal 
were mixed up with a blackberry-bush. 
He had flung himself down upon the 
“squirrel.” 

“Hurroo! Bhoys, I have him," he 
cried, scrambling to his feet. In his 
right hand he held the “squirrel^” 
which he had grasped by the neck. His 
clothes were torn ; his face was bleed¬ 
ing. 

The hunters ran up and surrounded 
Tim, eager to view the prize. 

“Bring the bag—quick !” cried the^ 
“ squirrel’s ” captor. “ It bites. It’s a 
beau—Oh ! Yah ! It isn’t a squirrel at 
all, at all. It’s a mad weasel!” 

(To 6e condnutd.) 


UNCLE TOWSER: 

A STORY FOR BOYS YOUNG AND OLD. 

By Kev. a. N. Malan, m.a., f.g.s., 

AutAor ttf "Caciis and Herevitt," "ASmvfffflinff Adptntiire," etc., eto. 


Jext morning, directly after break- 
1 fa-st, George Towser made a suc- 
ssful descent to the ground-floor, and 
Hiked at his best pace to the shop of 
feii.srs. Squeaktiles and Grindsaws. He 
liled. Re said, to ask for an explana- 
on concerning a monstrous iron plate 
bich had been delivered at his house 
le day before. 

“Yes, sir ; it was ordered some days 
ifo by a young gentleman who did not 
ive his name. He piaid for it at the 
me, and directed it to be sent to your 
Duse. Very sorry, I am sure, sir, if 
lere was any mistake.” 


CHAPTER IV.—THE LORDLY NIGGER. 

“ A young gentleman ordered it, you 
say ? What was he like ? ” 

“ He was a big, heavy-looking boy, 
sir, with red hair. He came in alone, 
and gave the order and paid for the 
metal at the same time.” 

“ Do you remember anything else 
about him ? how he was dressed 1 what 
hat or cap he had on ? ” 

“He wore a brown jacket, and a 
straw hat with the brim torn, sii-.” 

“H’m! Didn’t he say what he wanted 
it for, or anything about it?” 

“ Nothing at all, sir j he merely 
ordered it to be sent to your house.” 


“Well, you must be so good as to 
send and take it back at once, and I 
will investigate the matter. It is a 
most annoying business. Can you send 
this morning f ” 

“Yes, sir, we will send at once. I am 
very sorry you should have been put to 
any inconvenience in tlie mutter, sir ; 
but we felt sure the young gentleman 
was acting with your knovdedge and 
approval.” 

George Towser left the shop, and 
seemed undecided in his further move¬ 
ments. He took a few steps towards 
the right, paused, turned, and took a 
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few steps towards the ieft, paused 
Bsain, and stared into a shop window. 
He was completely mystified and im¬ 
mensely annoye<l by the transaction. 
He thought it must he a studied piece 



'The lordly Nigger!' 


of impertinence by some rascally town 
boy, who, knowing him to be in tne iron 
tratle, thought to play off a prswtical 
joke. In his confusion he never noticed 
that he was staring hard into a shop 
which would not under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances have attracted his atten¬ 
tion. It was the fashionable ladies’ 
shop, in which were displayed to view 
all the latest witclieries of summer 
bonnets and hats. Many ladies, anxious 
to feast their eyes upon the ravishing 
delights that basked in that shop win¬ 
dow, could not imagine why a portly 
old gentleman should fill up half the 
space, and rob them of their peculiar 
heritage. Within, under cover of mazy 
muslins, lacy labyrinths, ribbons, and 
bobbins, and parti-coloured, fabrics, the 
tittering nymphs slyly peeped and 

S led, and wondered what could make 
an ugly old gentleman block up 
the view, and crowd out their lawful 
customers. They thought him old and 
ugly, because the mental abstraction 
under which he laboured imparted an 
aggravated agony to his manly coun¬ 
tenance. He might have b^n the 
Emperor Caligula, who (as we read in 
Suetonius) used to stand before a 
mirror and practise distorting his coun¬ 
tenance into hideous grimaces. 

At one moment George Towser 
thought he would go to Tinkleden 
Academy and e.xnmine Jemmy. But 
the i^-nairedboy could not be Jemmy, 
though possibly he might be a chum of 
his—it seemed tlie fashion there to tear 
the brims of hats. But it was not worth 
while disturbing his nephew’s studies on 
the chance, ana it might only be put¬ 
ting foolish mischief into his head. At 
another moment George Towser 
Hiought of going to the printer, and 


getting him to strike off some notices 
to be set up in the shop windows, offer¬ 
ing a handsome reward for the dis¬ 
covery of the red-haired boy who mali¬ 
ciously caused an iron plate to be sent 
to No. 99, Starangart Terrace ; but he 
thought such a notice might appear 
ridiculous. 

Finally George Towser turned sharply 
half-right, threaded his way between 
the ladies, who looked as if they ex¬ 
pected an apology, and walked home¬ 
wards in a very uncomfortable frame 
of mind. He met the trolley climbing 
the hill, and arrived at his house in 
time to see the removal of the iron plate. 
When it was out of sight he once more 
breathed freely ; and as the day was 
still young, and the weather propitious, 
Uncle Towser donned his London coat 
and tall hat, put a flower in his button¬ 
hole and walked to Ihe station, en route 
for Corncockle Street, City. 

We return to Tinkleden Academy. 

Lurclier had not heard any news of 
the iron plate. He could only suppose 
it was safe in the liouse of Browser’s 
uncle. He did not care to make in¬ 
quiries, because there were vague sus- 
icions floating about in his mind that 
e might get into a row if he identified 
himself too prominently with the trans¬ 
action, and “arow” had some terrors 
for the great Lurcher. He had dared 
Jemmy to drop the barest hint to his 


go to sliops I’ll put old Windap, the 
watchmaker, on its trail. We’ll smuggle 
the metal out of your uncle's house as 
neatly as we smuggled it in. ‘ Tommy 
make room for your uncle.’ ” 

A few days later Lurcher had a 
“chance of shops,” as it was called by 
the young gentlemen of Mr. Stingo’s 
establishment. The occasion was duly 
improved. Lurcher slipped quietly into 
the working jeweller’s shop. The pro¬ 
prietor was sitting behind the counter 
examining the bowels of a watch with 
a large biack goggle in his eye, which 

f avebim a resenH^lance to the monster 
'olypheme. He looked up and glared 
at Lurcher through the goggle. 

“Do you make balance-springs of 
watches V’ 

“Yes, sir—that is to say, we can get 
them made and fit them into watches.” 

“ It’s all the same. Well, I want you 
to make me some.” 

“ Are you in the trade, sir ? ” 

“ Not for Joe. But the iron is at 99, 
Starangart Terrace, and you must send 
for it.” 

“ Yes, sir. But I don’t clearly under¬ 
stand. You wish me to send to that 
address for some particular iron, and 
when I have got it—” 

“Just make it into balance-springs 
OP WATCHES. That’s all. Nothing very 
difficult to understand. I can’t stop 
Imthering here all day. You can get 
the iron, and I will call again.” 



" Do you m«k« balanco-tprin^ 
of watchos?" 


uncle on the subject under pain of 
penalties that made Jemmy’s blood run 
chill. 

“We’ll just let it lie quietly at your 
uncle’s, Browser, and the next time we 


So saying, Lurcher hurried out, leav¬ 
ing old Polyphemus with his nioutJ 
open in astonishment. 

The shopping party returned, the be) 
rang for aftomoon school, the boys wen 
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to their respective classrooms, and 
Jemmy took nis accustomed place at 
the bottom of the fourth class. 

The lesson was in that immortal work 
dedicated to Henry. ^Ir. Crockels had 
stuck upon the blacklmard a page of 
the Boy's Own Paper, illustrating with 
admirable skill the varied fortunes of a 
master and his slave. He had lieard of 
the powerful assistance afforded by the 
eye to the juvenile mind in facilitating 
apprehension. He believed there was 
some truth in the doctrine. He was 
willing to test it, and he seized the 
opportunity. 

“ Now, boys, here you see some illus¬ 
trations of a few sentences in the ex¬ 
ercises. The master 7ciU rouse up his 
stnve. Notice the look of stern aeter- 
mination upon the Roman gentleman’s 
face, the vigour with which he grasps 
his umbrella, the peaceful unconscious¬ 
ness of the sleeping slave, who dreams, 
maybe, of his early youth, the smiles 
and caresses of his fond mother. Per¬ 
haps in the mist and shadow of sleep he 
sees his native land.” 

Mr. Crockels turned over the leaves 
of a school poetry book, and having 
found the place, he said, 

“ Take this volume, Browser, and read 
us ‘ The Slave’s Dream.’ ” 

Browser muddled and floundered 
through the first verse in the very 
essence of excruciating dulne^ Mr. 
Crockels could barely stand it. Oh, 
well for him and the fortunes of the 
academy if he had snatched away the 
book from Jemmy Browser at the end 
of that first verse ! The impulse to do 
so was strong; it must have been a 
prompting of his good genius. But it 
was unheeded. He let Jemmy Browser 
proceed, and the stammering words 
fraught with evil destinies fell from bis 
lips in this wise ; 


“ Wide .... throQgb the lAsd-luid-landilip of— 
his dreftins 

The lord-ljf Nlg-Nlg-Xigger fl-fl-flopped." 

“ The Lordly Nigger ! ” shouted Mr. 
Crockels. “Oh, spare me ! Browser, 
my boy, I let you off the last imposi¬ 
tion as a feeble proof of my admiration 
—oh, I can scarcely repress tears— 
words are too feeble to express the 
delight, the rapture, the ecstasy of 
poetic fire which your rendering of 
those beautiful words kindles in my 
breast! Go on as you have begun, my 
little lordly Nigger ! Rise to the sub- 
limest heights o) glory. Go upon the 
stage—the world is before you—the 
star of Browser rises. I prophesy for 
you a career of fame before which the 
fitful gleams of our dull intellects must 
pale with evanescent flash ! ” 

The lesson proceeded, and three times 
during its progress did Mr. Crockels 
pause to “cnortle in his joy "over the 
lordly Nigger. Browser did not like 
it. His pride was hurt. He was being 
laughed at—for no reason so far as he 
could see. The other boys were not 
slow to join in their master’s mirth— 
though, when he suddenly stopped and 
turned upon them with stem rebuke, 
askii^ why they laughed and what was 
the joke, they looked confused, and 
blushed from one to another, and not 
one durst volunteer an explanation. 

When lessons were over that after¬ 
noon, the boys of Browser’s class held 


conclave in their classroom, with the 
exception of Browser, who hurried off 
to hide himself. 

“I say,” said Tommy Holmes, a bright¬ 
eyed little chap with curly black hair, 
“ what was the joke, you fellows ? 
Where’s the book ?” 

They found the place. 

“There it is—what’s wrong? The 
lordly Xiger floved —what bosJi it is ! 
Browser only said popped, but I don’t 
see much joke in that.’' 

“I expect it’s something to do with 
Nigger,” said Matty Brown, a pretty 
little fellow, who spoke in a high key. 
“ I don’t think it’s spelt right—at least, 
Nigger has double ‘ g.’ But I don’t see 
whnt there is to laugh at.” 

“ Look here,” saiu Charlie Dawkins 
minor, “ shall I go and ask Dawkins 
major 1 He’s in tne first; he’d tell me 
if there’s anytliing wrong about it.” 

“ Yes, yes, ye.s,” said all the rest. 
“ But mind you don’t let out what’s up. 
Don’t tell him what went on in class; 
just ask him as if it didn’t matter.” 

Dawkins minor ran off and soon re¬ 
turned. The otliers eagerly received 
him. 

“ Well, what did he say ? What did 
he say 1 ” 

" He said Niger was a river ; he 
showed it to me on the map. It isn’t 
Nigger at all. Matty was right. It’s a 
river in Africa. There it is, look.” 

The boys crowded round a map of 
Africa that hung on the wall, and little 
inky fingers fondly traced the course of 
the lordly Niger from its cradle in the 
mountains of Kong to its grave in the 
Gulf of Guinea, traversing the deserts 
with a rapidity that might rouse envy 
in the minds of African explorers. 

Then those little niscais put their 
heads together and plotted mischief 
against Jemmy Browser. They revelled 
in the consciousness of superior know¬ 
ledge. With a heartlessness only to be 
found in boys they conspired together 
to make it warm for Master Jemmy 
Browser. They who would have flopped 
one and all into the same pitfall if they 
had had the chance ; they who would 
liave followed the lend of Browser like 
sheep through a gap. till the claspoom 
had oeen full of ten little lordly nigger- 
boys ; they who were only rescued from 
the same slough of ignorance by the 
happy coincidence of Dawkins minor 
having a major in the first class ; these 
unfeefing urchins, prompted by the 

E erverse tendency of boys towards in- 
icting unnecessary pam, determined 
to lead the luckless Browser a dance. 

It did not suffice them that from that 
forward Browser was nicknamed 
“The Lordly Nigger;” it sated not 
their appetite for teasing that the 
name was taken up and treely used 
by all who condescended to have deal¬ 
ings with the victim. No; they must 
get further sport out of it. And this is 
what they did. 

They went in a body to Lurcher—the 
big, heavy dunce, of whom they all 
stc^ in terror under ordinary every¬ 
day socialities—and they asked him to 
organise a plan which they had formed. 
Lurcher treated the matter with a mix¬ 
ture of haughty disdain and secret en¬ 
joyment ; he snubbed them for idiots 
and rejected most of their proposals, but 
he occeDted their plan in the germ, and 


developed it (as he showed them) with 
superior genius, thereby winning their 
admiration and excusing to himself his 
patronage of the juveniles by the satis¬ 
faction of feeling that the whole idea 
was his own. No remembrance of 
Browser's kindness in lending him the 
sovereign and putting his uncle’s house 
at his service appealed to Lurcher’s 
heart; no gentle sentiment pleaded for 
consideration. The plan of campaign 
was matured in all its rigour, and in its 
final outlines, as corrected by the mas¬ 
terly touch of Lurcher, it stood forth 
as follows. Young Browser was to be 
disguised as a negro, and was to play 
the concertina and sing outside Mr. 
Crockels’ classroom during afternoon 
school on a certain day selected by 
Lurcher’s order. 

The day arrived. At 3.30 p.m. Lurcher 
waylaid Jemniy as he was prowling 
about the playground. The playground 
was a piece of waste land in the rear of 
the school, with what was once turf in 
the middle, but now it was no better 
than a barren, uneven desert, with sun¬ 
dry patches of coarse grass sprouting 
up like moles on its weather-beaten 
face. Some stunted jim-crow trees grew 
at the bottom of the waste, which had 
long since ceased to take any pride in 
existence, baffled by the continual hack¬ 
ing which they had to endure from 
every pocket-knife on the establish¬ 
ment. Between the two largest trees 
a board was nailed, from which de¬ 
pended a swing. A tall hoarding of 
tarred boai-ds surrounded this ^ay- 
g^round. which in the prospectus of 
Tinkleclen Academy was described as 
“ pleasantly situated behind the school 
buildings, and shaded by fine trees.” 
In one sense the trees vrere certainly 
“ fine,” and if the pocket-knives were as 
busy in the future as they had been in 
the past, those trees bid fair to become 
eventually so fine as to require a micro¬ 
scope to aiscover their whereabouts. 

“ Come here, young Browser. What 
are you browsing on now V' 

The voice of Lurcher brought a 
startled look to Browser’s face, and 
its owner to the speaker’s side double- 
quick. 

“ That’s right, my Browser ! Always 
obey your betters at once, it’s the best 
thing in the long run. Now I have an 
important business with thee, young 
frowsy-browsy. Come along.” 

Lurcher tenderly inserted his great 
fingers between Jemmy’s collar and 
neck, and so hinted the way he wished 
him to ^o. 

“Don't hold me so tight; you’re 
nearly choking me !” 

“ Browser, I am surprised at you ! 
Little boys were made to be choked. 
Lordly little nigger-boys mustn’t give 
themselves airs. Your ingratitude 
wounds my feelings. Browser. You 
little know the treat I have in store 
for you ! You shall be dressed up in 
all your native war-paint, and have a 
real concertina to play upon; and then 
you shall ^ out and caper and dance, 
and sing ‘^autiful star, in heaven so 
bright ’ outside while all the other little 
boys are doing horrid lessons. What do 
you think of ftiat ? I am going to give 
you a half-holiday ! ” 

“ No, I don’t want to j I shall get into 
a row.” - ' 
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“Oli, you don’t want to? Ileallj’’, he had to submit, while one of his asso* made Jemmy say them word for 
Browser, you surprise me more and ciates rubljed the oily mess over his face word. 

more. You must not be shy. Little and neck ; and then he had to wash his “ I am to play in front of Mr. Crockels’ 

niggers that can sing and won’t sing hands in the remainder, and rub it in classroom directly school begins. I am 

must be made to sing. Come along, v/e until the tint was considered aitisfac- to sing at the top of niy voice, and go 

mustn’t waste any time." tory. Next the red handkerchief and on, if no one stops me, all the after- 

Browser was accordingly propelled paper collar were adjusted, the battered noon.” 
forward into the classroom, where all hat was jammed over his head, and his “All right, young Browser. And 

preparations were in readiness for con- jacket was put on inside-out. He was mind, if you don’t ful61 that engjige- 

verting him into a negro. A concoction then made to sing two verses of “ Beau- ment to my entire satisfaction, 1 shall 

of bat-oil and soot had been mixed, a tiful star,” to make sure of the words, be under the painful necessity of mur- 

largc paper collar had been cut out, a He was taught how to play an accom- clering you, as a warning to every other 

hat had been borrowed and kicked paniment by pressing down all the little lordly nigger-ljoy!’’ 

about until all identity wa.s battered notes at once, and pulling and pushing After which parting injunction 

out of it, a liaring-red handkerchief the instrument with all his might in Jemmy was smuggled quickly out of 

had been obtained from I don’t know time to the tune. The singing was per- the classroom and hidden in the. lava- 

where, and lastly, a German concertina formed in a whisper, and the musical tory, with orders not to stir till he was 

had been contributed by Billy Savory. practice executed iii dumb show for sure all the boys and masters M-ere well 

Jemmy thought it useless to offer any fear of arousing suspicion. Finally settled down to lessons, 

resistance. In Lurcher’s mighty grasp Lurcher repeated his commands, and (To b« eontintud.) 


ALLIGATOB.S ANB CROCOBILES. 

Bv Dr. Arthur Stradling, c.m.z.s., etc., 

Author 0/ “A Tu»tle with o Serpent," " Out-of-ihe-Wap Pet*," etc. 

PART IV. 

T he doctor of one of our regiments in ing some bales of coir being lowered into the I beneath and the side of the tank. Once or 
India recently administered to a cioco- hold by the steam-winches, when I caught | twice the alligators, finding him in this 

dile, which had been caught and lashed with sight oJ a peculiarly coloured scoriaon stick- \ position, have taken advantage of the 

roi>es, enough st^’chnino to poison a whole ing on one of the packages. I called out 1 situation to climb on liis back and so 

company, but it took no effect on the to the winch-man to lower easy, and as the 1 clamber over the paraj)et and take their 

rejiplo. Cold-blooded creatures are vei^’ bale came abreast of where 1 stood on the ! walks abroad. But, as I have sai<l. the: 
curiously proof against the action of poi- main-deck below, I picked the venomous are all small one.s and can do no liarm ; (he 

sons, both those taken internally and those little wretch off carefully by the head. large specimens (some as big as a man) an* 

which are injected by venomou.s bites. I Seeing that he was worth a closer inspec- all secure. It is very interesting to sec 
poured two phials of prussic acid, sufficient tion tlian I liatl leisure to l>estow on nim tlmm come at their keeTOr’s call like so 
to kill five-and-twenty strong men in a few just at that moment, I opened the dispen- many dogs, but I shouldmt like to say how 
seconds, down a rattlesnake’s throat, with sary door, intending to pop him into a pill- it might be if you tumbled in amongst 

no furtlier result than to make him sleepy, box, but was unable to pull out tlie drawer them. Pos.sibly they might be friglitene<l 

and he only snccumbe*! to a bottleful of containing these with one hand. So, ]>emg too. In their wild state you can generally 

diloroform. AVlien I was surgeon on board in a burry, I scooped the matches out of the drive them away without any difficulty’; 
the Koyal Mail steamship Tasmanian, a box hanging against the wall, and shut indeed, it often happens tiiat you don't see 

friend of mine bronglit on board two young him up there—wr I have made pets even them until they sliae with a beavy splash 

alligators for me one evening as the steamer of scorpions and centipedes in my time. into the water, alarmed at your approach, 

lay off Salgar. It liappened that I had I forgot him when I returned, but early Nevertheless, I am not sure that they are 

gone up to Bogotfi, and did not return until next morning turned out to overhaul him quite the cowards they are usually sup- 

the following day, so lie took tliem down to more thoroughly. To my annoyance he posed to lie ; they can be very game and 

my cabin and deposited them in my bath; was gone, and' I never saw Inm more. show figlit when required, fmppose you 

they were not in any cage or box, but Two hours later one «)f the black stewards had to race a monstrous crocodile, or sup- 

simply secured w’itli a long piece of grass was reimrted sick to me, and unable to pose you were compelled to go into that 
around the body. The next morning, be- tom to. I went down into the fore-peak, i centre tank at the Zoo, what weapon 
fore jlaybreak, my boy began to carry out and found him lying in liis bunk with his ! woulil you choose to take in with you ? A 
certain instructions with regard to the dis- head tied up—a nigger always ties his head pistol, a gun, a crowbar, a pitchfork, a 
pensary which I had mveu him before leav- up, whatever the matter is. He complained spear? I wouldn’t. I should prefer a 
ing, including the throwing away of a ot fever, but 1 could not quite make it out. penny squib to any of these against most 
quantity of medicine which had got spoiled However, to cut the story short, I found out animals, and I shouldn’t be afraid of any 
by tlie heat, and the thorough cleansing of in feeling his pulse that liis hand was swollen alligator or crocodile as long as I had a. 
the bottles in readiness for a fresh supply. a.s big as three, and at last that he had been light stick or switch in my hand. A slight 

Too lazy to take the trouble of going stung by my scorpion. He had been in the tap on the nose and they turn directly; 

to the scupper with each bottle, he habit of stealing matches out of the dis- they seem to lie nervous alx>ut their eyes, 

poured the contents of the condemned pensaiy (which I rarely locked) after dark. But one has to look out against lieing 
ones into my bath, taking advantage and on this occasion had met a match of a knocked down vvith their tremendous tails 
of my alisence, and intending to empty different kind. when they do turn round. 

thebathwhenhehadfinLshedall. Ofcourse, You canuot do better tlian go to the Some few months ago an American lady 
in the semi-darkne»i he did not see the new reptile house at the Zoological Gardens, | one day at the Zoo amused Jierself liy 
comers. By-and-by lie dropped the stopper when you have the opportunity, and have swinging her hand-bag at full arm’s-length 
of one of the bottles into the mess, diveii a look at the crocodiles and alligators in over the crocodiles’ pond. Suddenlv a 
down his hand to fish itup—Ailw/ crash! two of the fine tanks there; the lar^e ones huge brute made a snap at it, seizeif it. 
went a pair of jaws close to his fingers ! in tiie centre pond amid.st tropical foliage, and carried it to the bottom. All efibrts to 
He wasn't bitten, but he was nearly scared protected liy a very iieces.saiy rail, and tlie ■ make him give uji his prize proved una^ ail- 
to death. I arrived shortly after, and smaller specimens in the one on the left, ing, and the lady liad to go away without 
found him green with fright—a black Ixiy smroimded by a low parapet. Don’t over- it, no doubt feeling properly thankful that 
can’t turn pale, so he gets a sort of tea- ! balance and tumble in here in your eager- she had all her fingers to can-j" back to the 
greenish hue. And there were my poor ness. One or two children have gone in in a States. A day or two afterwards the bag 
alligators struggling to keep their noses Bank holiday crush, but thev liavo come floated to the surface, sound and entire, 
above a seething wash of fermented black out again all right—in fact, \ expect the ! though with its silver mounting* and clasp 
draught, decomposed liniment, mouldy in- reiitiles (none of whicli in this tank exceed : “ considerably chawed up,” as its owner's 
fusions, clotted powders, sticky lumps of three feet in length) were quite as much | fellow-countrymen might have said, and 
mildewed pills, and other deteriorated frightened as they. There is a large turtle the colour of the velvet all soaked away, 
samples of the vuUcria meeiica-. But they in this smaller pond also, and it sometimes | Some pennies inside were bent and in- 
seemed none the Avorso for it after they had happens that as he goes swimming around ' ilented. I happened to be at the Gardens 
been well washed. at the bottom, his broad-backed shell gets | on the afternoon of tlie day on which the 

In that same ship I was standing one tenqiorai ily jammed between the corner of ' hand-bag was recovered, and, there l>eing 
day near one of the open liatcJiwavs, Avateh- the AA ooden cover of the heating apparatus | no other convenient receptacle at hand, I 
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borrowed it for the purpose of conveying a 
poor little snake, who was suffering from a 
ImhI nioutl), to my house. Wending my "way 
along by the road skirting Primrose Hill : 
towanls Chalk Farm Station, with tire bag 
carried lightly bnt carefully, anil flat on , 
the palm of my hand, in order that the , 
snake should not be turned over or shaken, 

I fancied that two women who passed me , 
looked very earnestly at it, as though they 
thought the contents must Ire verj' i»recious 
from the caution with which it was 
gnarded. Whether that really had any¬ 
thing to do with what followed or not, I 
don’t know, hut just as I reacheil the 
comer of Rothwell Street a man rushed 
out, grabbeti the hag, and speil away across 
the road and down one of the turnings on i 
the opposite side. I was crippleil from the ' 
effects of a recent accident and unable to , 
give chase, bnt as the liuinonr of the whole , 
position struck me, I burst into a roar of | 
laughter. Perhaps the thief heard me, or ! 
perhaps he had time to in%’estigate the 
nature of his bootj', but, at any rate, tlie , 
bag was picked up "and restored to me bj’ a 
passer-by a few minutes later. 

Robberies do not often occur at the Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens, although parrots have been 
carried off more than once, and the other 
day a rare bell-bird was taken from its ' 
ca^ ; but, singular to say, such things 
have hapjiened in the reptile house more 
fre«iuently than elsewhere. I don’t think 
any alligators or crocodiles have Ijeen stolen, 
or that they are likely to be, but the thinl 
tank (or enclosure, for part of it is dry) 
contains tortoises, and wretched thieving i 
boys have l>een known to lay their hands 
on these. The metal labels underneath the ’ 
cages seem to j>os8es.s a great attraction for | 
dishonest visitors. They are easily slipped 
out from their grooves, but it is very diffi- ' 


cult to understand to what use they can 
be put. 

You will see a reptile called an alligator- 
tortoise in one of the water-cages, which 
looks like a crocodilian furnished with a 
turtle’s slioll. A terrapin used to share the 
same bath, but he put his head into the 
other’s mouth one day and lost it. A man 
unnied Captain James Swan, who used to 
perform in a large glass aijuarinni at the 
Crystal Palace and elsewhere, going in and 
under the water with .ser]»ents and reptiles 
of all .sorts, had a splendid specimen of this 
alligator-tortoise, but was obliged to get rid 
of it, as it bit .so many of his snakes in two. 
He had a fine crocodile too, and used to 
clasp it pluckily in his arms so that it could 
not reach him with its jaws, and then allow 
it to carry him tlirougli the water as it 
would. 

Alligator-skin is used in the manufacture 
of so many fancy and useful articles nowa¬ 
days, that the reptiles are actnaltv//irHicrf on 
the Missouri in extensive enclosures. There 
is a regular season for killing them, and after 
the hides have been stripiied off, the flesh 
is tlirown to the others to eat. The in¬ 
dustry, as a whole, is termed the “alliga¬ 
tor fishery.” What a strangely misapplied 
word that “fishery” is, in so many in¬ 
stances where fish are not in question at 
all. Tlius, we hear of the whale fishery 
and coral fislieiy ; turtle, pearl and sponge 
fisheries ; crab and lobster and seal fislieries. 
In Alaska the haunts of the seals are called 
“ rookeries.” 

The crocotlile was one of the sacred 
animals of the ancient Egyptians, hut is 
not very commonly seen now in lower 
Egypt. Those inhabiting the Upper Nile 
are greatly tormented with ticks or pam- 
sites which infest their months (all are 
more or les.s .subject to tliese); and as tliej'’ 


lie with their jaws open, email binls will’ 
swoon boldly down and pick them off. 

Did you ever hear of a teetotal croco¬ 
dile? Possibly you will say you never 
heard of one who was anything else ! But 
one was shot not long ago in Queensland 
which had taken tlie pledge—at least, a 
Father Mathew silver temperance mcdnl 
was found in its stomach. Let us hojie 
that he had not taken the owner of tlie 
pledge as well. Great e.xeiteineiit Mas 
caused in Hamburg last summer by the 
escape of fourteen or fifteen large crociKliles 
into the River £11)6. They had just arrived 
on board a vessel from the coast of Africa, 
and Mere to have been .sent to a firm of 
dealers in animals at Altona. One was 
caught in the Tliames below London Bridge 
agood many years back ; it Mas about four 
feet long, and in a very exhausted con¬ 
dition, and M’as promptly claimed by 
Mr. Jamrachas having got away from his 
menagerie. 

Well, if you have the chance of going in 
for an alligator, don’t refuse. You can’t 
teach him to sit up on his hind legs and 
l)Og, but he isn’t a l»ad pet for all tliat, and 
I ahvays think there is more triumpli in 
bringing these inferior creatures to knoM- 
one tlian there is in sulxluing a lion. But¬ 
ins tM-o great merits are, that he is not 
likely to die—not like a chameleon, for- 
instance, M-hich rarely lives through a 
M inter, even at the Zoo—and that he is no 
more trouble to keep than a geranium in a 
floM er-pot. (live him plenty of soft M-ater, 
from 70“ to 85“ F., amt food once a week, 
and he need make no further demand oit 
your time. If yon have any difficulties in 
the matter, drop me a line, tlirough the 
editor, and M’hat little I know alx>ut these- 
creatures shall ahvai s be at your service 
gladly. ^the'end.) 


B07 LITE IN THE EL0WEB7 LAND. 

By FnEDERic H. B.\lfour. 

’ PART IV. 

PEKING —{confili ucd). 


ow we will turn up one of these narrow 
side-streets, or lanes, which branch off 
every now and then at right angles to the 
main thoroughfares. What a contrast I 
Hero there are no shops, no crowds, no 
painted archways; nothing but straight 
Malls, witli here and there an imposing 
door, flanked jierliaps hy a pair of stone 
dogs or lions. It is in these quiet lanes 
that we find the private residences of 
Peking. Some are veiy handsome, and 
l»elong to a Manchu Duke (there are no 
Chinese Dukes) or some other tiobleiiian or 
high oHicial; others are plainer and less 

f >retentious, and liere and there M-e notice a 
ittle shop or tM’o-an exception which 
proves the rule. But of tlie great mansions 
1 liave spoken of we see nothing. They 
are hidden behind the m'oII.s, and consist of 
balf-open balls, or pavilions, placed one 
behind the other, with courtyards in the 
middle, and are generally surrounded by 
Htooe-paved walks and ornamental rock- 
M'ork. 

These lanes have often very curious 
namei. The main streets are called hy 
rather grand, high-flown title.s, such as the 
Street of Everlasting Peace* ; and so, by 
tlie way, are the city gates—for instance, 
tlie Gate of Tranquillity, the Gate of 
N'ictory, and so forth ; but the residential 
alleys are not thought worthy of this sort 
ef thing. So we iiave, insteail, sneh extra- 


* Cb&ag An, BO called alter the ancient capital of 
hina in ghanaL 


ordinary names as ElboM- Lane, Dry Fish 
Lane, Sheep-tail Lane, Needle-and-Thread 
Lane, Velvet-thread Lane, Bean-curd Lane, 
Donkey-flesh Lane, Grinding Rom’, Deep 
Ditch Lane, Noisy Market Opening, Split 
Fuel Lane, Miss Sftng’s l>ane, Slutton 
Lane, Trousers Lane, Hat Lane, Ba<' Lane, 
Money and Rice Lane, and the WidoM* 
Wang’s Slanting Street. To be sure, we in 
London have our Petticoat Lane, Bread 
Streetj Milk Street, Threadneedle Street, 
and Pie Comer; but here siicli names are 
rather the exception than the rule, M’hereas 
in Peking they seem almost in a majority. 
Not so very long ago, as I daresay you may 
have hearcl, everj' shop in London usetl to 
have its own particular sign. You M'ould 
1)U3' a pair of gloves, for instance, at The 
Cat and Fiddle—a cornintion of Catherine 
la Fidble—a neu’ hat at The Goat and Com- 
pas-ses—M’hich Mas originallj* “God encom¬ 
passes us ”—and a packet of nev- books at 
Tlie Dancing Boy, or Tlie Harp and 
CroM-n, or some'such fancifully cliris- 
tened shop. Well, that is the case in 
Peking at the present day; only the , 
shop-signs ai-e very much more jioetical ^ 
than tnc generality of the street names, 
and often quite ludicrously’ inappropriate. 

It is amusing to see a n"isical-in8trunient 
maker calling his shop a “ Drum-shop of 
Literary Excellence,” oraM orker in metals 
selecting such a title for his establishment 
as “ Steel-shop of the Pock-marked Mr. 
Wang.” A butcher advertises his mutton 
as being sold at the “Mutton-shop of 


Morning TM ilight; ” a charcoal vendor 
christens his veiy dirty’ little black shanty 
a “ Fountain of Beauty ” — the M-ord. 
“ beauty’ ” meaning here a beautiful vieM- 
or prospect; and then M-e have in abun¬ 
dance such signs as “Supreme Felicity,’* 
“The Three l)uties,” “The Ten Virtues. 
Complete,” “Righteous Increase,” “ Ce- 
lestiw Harmony,” “ Numberless Virtues,” 
“Heavenly Principles,” “ Higli Promo¬ 
tion,” “Lastinjf Concord,” “Heaven-sent; 
Luck,” “Tlie JeM’elled Girdle,” and “The 
Black Monkey.” The last but one is suit¬ 
able enough, as it is the sign of a jade-ware 
shop ; but it is difficult to see the connection 
betMecn a black monkey and caps made of 
felt, any more than lietween mutton an<l 
morning twiliglit, celestial harmony and 
hot dumplings, or mimberles.s virtues and. 
the sale of boots and shoes ! 

I am afraid this cliapter is getting almost 
too long for your patience ;lmt, although 
Peking is very far from bein" “the bigge-t 
city in the world,” it is a fair size, aiid of 
course there is a good deal to say about it. 
Hitherto I have tried to give you some 
idea of its general appearance. Nom’ I 
M’ant to tell you something about the 

S le. They are not very clean to begin 
; they saunter along in an easy fashion, 
as though time M’ere of no importance 
to them M’hatever, and they—most of them 
—talk at the very’ top of their voices. Lofik 
at that old blind beggar coming along, 
tapping the ground in front of him m iiii ’ 
long stick. Is it not wonderful that ! 
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city alx)un<lin" with such pitfalls and ob¬ 
stacles as Pekin", a blind man should even 
attempt to walk alone? Yet they all do, 
and their knowledge of the different streets 
is most remarkably accurate. See ! He 
has come to a sud<len stop. He is just in 
front of a larj'e puddle, and is carefully 
pokinjr about witli his stick to find whicli 
IS theliest way round. “ (io to the ivest of 
it. Sir! ” dies a iia«ser-by; and M ith the 
aid of this friendly admonition the blind 
man yets jiast it safely. We shouhl have 
told him to go to the riffhi or the le/l, but 
the Chinese take a grander, wider, and 
more geographical view of puddles alto¬ 
gether. They are also very polite to blind 
men, and always aildress them as “Sir.” 

N»»w look at this tliin, half-starved, dirty 
individual in the huge spectacle-*. How 
long ago can it possibly l>e since he washed 
his face and paretlliis nails? Much better 
not inquire. Hut, filthy and neglected as 
he looks, he has a very proud air, and tliere 
i.s certainly something verj' pretentious in 
the way lie swaggei’s along. That is a man 
of letters; one who devotes his entire life 
to the study of pliilosophical works, and 
denies himself the common necessaries of 
existence in order to spend every farthing 
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upon liooks. Of course he is terribly igno¬ 
rant from oTir point of view; of natural 
science, foreign countries and languages, 
an<l everything that ive call education, he 
knows nothing, and less than nothing. But 
his knowledge of Chinese history and litera¬ 
ture is imnieiise ; he can repeat numbers of 
pliilosophical and moral books by heart, lie 
will give you chapter and verse for any 
quotation from the classics you like to trv 
him with, and some day lie will take a high 
degree authc examinations, and be made a 
provincial judge, or a district magistrate, 
or perhap.s the director of an iniporial 
arsenal. Tlien, no doubt, be will find time 
to take a bath occasionally ; hef\vill discard 
Ills rags for bright satin and rich furs ; and 
most likely he will grow fat. 

Those sleek-liMiking gentlemen with heads 
as smooth as billiard balls, dressed in yellow 
robes, are Buddhist monks; they are quite 
as dirty as the scholar, you notice, but they 
arc not learned as he is; and tlie stout, 
well-dressed, rather good-humoured-looking 
gentleman, picking liis way through tlie 
motley throng, is probably a banker or 
some prosperous shopkeeper. Meanwhile 
the cart-track Is crowded with carts, some 
lx)or and shabby, like our “growlers,” 


others handsome and well appointed. These 
are the “private carriagesof the gentry, 
and the lady or gentleman whose form we 
dimly see through the front curtain is a 
member of the upper ten, and very likely 
is attended with two or tliree outriders to 
clear tlie way. 

But see !—there come the men with their 
buckets of filth to water the roads. I think 
myself it is better to put up with the dust. 
Tliis U a sign that it is live o'clock, and, as 
we have ^ready liad a good glimpse of 
Peking, we had better stop. Perhaiw it is 
not nuite the sort of city you exjiected. 
Certainly it is not much like the Pelving of 
Aladdin in the Arabian Nights. But it is 
a jdace that grows ujKin you, and Euro- 
leans who have lived only a few j'ears in it 
lecome wonderfully attaclied to it in time ; 
so much so that they would sooner live 
tliere, a great deal, than amid all the 
luxury and magnificence of the great Euro¬ 
pean settlement at Shanghai. A French 
gentleman once told me that of-’course he 
preferred Paris to any other city in the Solar 
Sy.stem ; “ but,” he said, “ if I can’t live 
in Paris, then let me live in Peking.” 

{To be eontinwd.) 


MEISSONIEE AND HIS PICTITRES. 


PART II. 


M EIS.SONIER —Jean Louis Ernest are his I on February 21st, 1815. He was the fourth 
Cbrislian names—was born at Lyons | son of the keeper of a small shop. Hu 
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mother had painted on china and ivory 
under the once famous Madame Jacottot, 
and died young. 

Coming to Paris, Meissonier went to 
school in the Rue des Francs Bourgeois, 
where his master rejiortcd that he sunply 
wasted his time in ilrawing on !iis copy¬ 
books. His father opened a druggist’s shop. 
One day in one of the cupboards Meissonier 
discovered a box of colours that had be¬ 
longed to bis mother. Thenceforth he 
would be a painter, and to paint be began. 
After a time his father's consent was gained, 
and he went to .study drawing heads in chalk 
and crayon under dules Potier. Then for 
four months he was in the studio of Coignet 
making himself generally useful. Among 
his coiiqianions liere were Steinheil, the 
glass-painter, whose sister he afterwards 
married, and Trimolet, at whose advice he 
went to copy in the Louvre. Then he 
worked “ for export,’'and painted pictures 
at the rate of five francs per square mbtre. 
Katiier a difi'erence this from £80 per square 
inch ! 

Tlien he started on original work &» a 
Iwok illustrator. In 1835 lie produced some 
illustrations for a Bible, and at this period 
he took four little sepia drawings to the 
editor of a child's magazine, who declined 
them, with thanks, of course, owing to the 
cost they would Ije to engrave. He illus¬ 
trated “Paul and Virginia,” and “The 
Indian Hut,” and “The Old Bachelor;” 
he iMiinted saintly emblems for the book¬ 
sellers in tlie Rue Saint Jacques; he 
painted fans ; in .short, he went through 
tJie usual struggles of tlie poor artist born 
without that desirable silver spoon. Soon, 
however, he liegan to draw picture.® to sell. 
His father allowed him twelve shillings a 
month, with a dinner every Wednesciav, 
ami occasionally bought a drawing to helj» 
tlie soa along. 

In the collection of Sk Richard Wallace 
is a painting now calleu “ The Visitors,” on 
the Mck of a photograph of which there is 
written, “This was my first picture, ex- 
hibitetl in 1833 or 1834. It was bought for 
a hundred francs by La Soci^t^ d^ Amis 
des iVrts in Paris, and was adjudged to Mr. 
Potwell ; and after Ills death it was bought 
by Sir Richard Wallace.” But tJie sale of 
pictures at such a rate was not enough for 
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a livelihood, and in 1838 Meis^onier waa ^ 
still illustratin<' books. I 

In 1836 he nail exhibited “ The Chess I 
Players” and “ The Little Messen<,'er,” and ' 
Year by year hU prices rose, until in 1867 ! 
his “ Charge of the Cuirassiers” brought | 
liim 1(X),0W francs. In 1838 camo “The 
Nun consoling a Sick Man," in 1840 ' 
came “ The Reader," in 1841 came anotlier 
version of “The Chess Players,” in 1843 
came “The Painter in his Studio,” and then 
“ The Standard Bearer,” and so on until the 
time came for liim to paint hU Napoleonic ' 
cycle, and claim one of the foremost places i 
among France’s national painters. 

In Paris he lives in a great house he has 
built and decorated for himself in the 
Boulevard Maleslierl)es, near the Parc 
Monceau. From the spacious courtj'ard a 
Gothic stairway leads to the studio. The ' 
stairway is rich in caned panelling, the ; 


studio is simply immense. It consists of 
two rooms, one much larger than the other, 
and in the smaller the painter usually 
works. The outer room is full of sketches, 
and small panels, and wax models, and 
many masterpieces of art; and tlie liouse 
as a whole exceeds in elegance even the 
palaces which Sir Frederick Leigliton and 
other leading artists have built for tliem- 
selves on this side of the Channel. 

Besides the Paris house Meissonier bos 
another at Poissy. wliere there are also two 
studios, hut one is at the top of the house, 
and tlie otlier l^elow, near the stables. Like 
the Paris house it is fitted up with artistic 
luxuriance and cost literally mihlons—of 
francs, of courae. 

Meissonier in 1870 was a colonel of 
infantr\’, but his soldiering ia.sted not for 
long, lie is now a short, broad, full-faced 
man with a tongish beard. A visitor at his 


Paris house is instantly made to feel at 
linme. There is a cordiality about his mode 
of address and the way in which he talks of 
his future plans that is most attractive. 
Looking into your face with his deep clear 
eyes lie seems to be searching for the real 
meaning of your reply. Although he lives in 
a palace, his own wants are most moderate, 
j His pictures are valued in thousands of 
! jiounds, and the money easily earned is 
' charitably sjicnt. “ He will give to a 
charity sale a picture wortii the price of a 
! Iiousc. Hospitably friendly to all, and 

f iraised by everybody, he has less conceit in 
lis nature than one who earned hi.s living 
jiainting hy the square yard. With liis 
liair growing thickly alsmt liis broad, openi 
forehead, his beard flowing down over his 
hreost like a river, you see he is liealtliy, 
sympathetic and trustworthy, and one who 
loves his friends os he loves the truth." 


SIMPLE ELECTBICAL EZPEEIMENTS. 


F rictional electricity is pre-eminently 
a winter amusement. Not that it is 
not equally possible to produce the same 
r^alts in summer, but then other occupa¬ 
tions are forced upon ns, while in the long 
winter evenings, with a good fire to dry the 
air of the sitting-room, the conditions are 
])articularlv favourable to electrical phe¬ 
nomena. If a hard frost sets in the con¬ 
ditions will be still more favourable, as tlib 
dries the air and the ground ontsule, while 
on a wet evening a larger fire and warmer 
room will be needed to produce as good 
results. 

The following experiments are given as a 
means of amusement to those ivho know 
little or nothing of electrical phenomena. 
Some of them may be recognised by some 
reailers os being standani experiments, 
otiiers may possess the charm of noveltv. 
To many, however, the whole series will he 
new, and it is hoped tliat these will find a 
new source of interest opened to them, 
and that tliey may possibly be impelled 
thereby to investigate further concerning 
the canses of what they see. Frictions 
electrical machines can be purchased for a 
guinea upwards from any electrical instru¬ 
ment maKers, and with these tlie experi¬ 
ments mentioned are more readily per¬ 
formed. An account of how to make a 
small frictional machine has already an- 
peare<l in the B. O. I*, (page 46 of tins 
volume). In this article I only mention 
experiments that can be performed with 
materials to be found in every liouse, or 
the necessaries for which can be procured 



Fis- I-- Electric Windmill, or Tourniquet. 

from a shop for a nominal sum. Friction 
between two subetaaces of any sort probably 
always produces electricity; hot it can only 
be made visible under certain circumstances. 
For instance, if a stick of sealing-wax is 
warmed and rubbed with a piece of flannel 
also warm, they both become electrified. 
This may be proved by holding the wax 
near an electrometer, which is simply a 
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bottle through the cork of which a wire is 
lassed which has two pieces of gold leaf 
ostened to its extremity, when the leaves 


hand is spread open upon the paper as it 
sticks, tlie electneity departs at once and 
the {taper falls. A spart can be obtained 



2—Bells chimed by a Leyden Jar. 


at once diverjre owing to the repelling force 
of the electricity. The flannel is also elec¬ 
trified, but tlie electricity soon escapes, 
through the hand of the operator, to the 
ground. 

We nowproceotl to make a simple experi¬ 
ment on the production of electricity on a 
larger scale. Take a piece of stout brown 
paper and hold ttin front of a hot fire till all 
the moisture inherent in it is expelled, and 
thepaperis dry and quitehot. Now take it 
away suddenly, and holding it against the 
side of Uie coat mb it briskly with the sleeve 
by holding tlie sleeve in tlie han<l. Take it 
away and hohl it against tlie nail of the 
room, to which itwill instantly adhere firmly, 
this atiherence lieing caused oy the develop¬ 
ment of electricity over the surface of the 
brown paper by the friction it has under¬ 
gone. The paper can be remoi’ed from the 
wall, and on liolding it at a short distance 
will fiy towards it and adhere again. In a 
short time, however, tiie electricity departs, 
and the paper falls to the ground. If the 


from the paper, but is hardly strong enougli 
to be visible. In the next experiment, how¬ 
ever, it is plainly to be seen. 

Take an ordinary tea-tray and place it 
on the top of four glass tumblers, which 
must Iiave previou^y iieen made quite 
liot and dry at the fire. Th^ must also be 
scrupulous'ly clean, as dirt is a good con¬ 
ductor of electricity. Now take a sheet of 
foolscap paper, and heat it strongly at the 
fire until perfectly diy, as the brown paper 
was. Place it while hot flat on the table 
and rub it from side to side, from the top 
to the bottom, with a piece of thick india- 
mbber. It will now adhere flmily to the 
table on account of the electricity de- 
velo{)e<l. Take hold of two comers, pull it 
up, and quickly place it on the tray. On 
a])proaching the knuckle of your closed 
hand to the edge of the tray you will now 
obtain a brilliant spark, whicfi, if the room 
is dark, will appear very vivid. On r.‘ 
moving the paper from the tray, and • 
approaching tiie knuckle^ another 
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will pass, but not ao bri^'ht ns the former. 
The experiment con be repeated as often as 
wished by heating and rubbing the x*&l>er 
again. 

Now’ take four more tumblers, heat them 
as before, and place them on the Hour with 
a lx)ard on the top of them. Let someone 
stand on tiiis board, taking care that he is 
completely separated from all surrounding 
objects of furniture, etc., and tliat his 
clothes do not touch the table wliile the 
exj)eriment is performed. Let him jdace 
his hand on the tray while the pai>er is 
heated, rubbed, and jilaced thereon. 

He will then become charged with 
electricity, and if he approaches liis liand 
to anyone else’s a spark will pass between 
them. (This should not be done with sus- 
•coptible parts of the body, the eyes for 
-example, as it would lie rather painful.) 
Let someone be provided with a spoon in 
which a little metliylated spirit is heated ; 
if the charged person hohls his knuckle 
to this spirit it will instantly be ignited. 
-Small pieces of pajxsr—comic paper ligures, 
etc.—will dance up and doivn briskly if he 
holds his hand outspread over them while 
lying on the table. The same thing will 
happen if the pieces of paper are placed 
between the tray and the table when the 
former is charged by the hot paper, or if 
the brown paper in the first exjieriment is 
lield above them when excited. ■ 

Now take a needle and place it on the 
tray, its point projecting over the edge. If 
tlie room is now darkened, on placing tlie 
excited paper on the tray the point of the 
needle will be seen to glow brilliantly for 
i^ome seconds. This is caused by the 
electricity escaping into the air from the 
point of the needle, and is knoim as the 
“brush dischan'e.” The tray will con- 
scgiiently speedily lose its electricity. It 
will be 'fonud impossible to get a Hjiark 
from the tray as long as the needle is on it, 
A-s the electricity vastly prefers to escape by 
the point. The escape of the electricity 
maybe rendered still more evident by means 
of the following piece of apparatus. 

Take two pieces of thin wire aliout two 
inches long, and bend each at right angles 
alK)ut an eiglith of an inch from each end, 
both the l»ent portions lieing in the same 
direction. Tliese two pieces of wdre are now 
to he joine<l together at the middle at right 
angles by means of a piece of finer wire 
twistetl round them. This finer wire can, 
witli a little care, be caused to form a small 
cap, in which the i>oint of a neetlle is in¬ 
serted, the needle acting as a pivot, so that 
the bent wires turn freely on the top of it 
(Fig. 1). The needle is supported by thrust¬ 
ing it into a large cork to act os a stand. 
A fine wire is then twisted several times 
round tlie bottom of the needle, and the 
whole apmratus is placed on the tray, 
the end or the wire attached to the needle 
being carefully arranged so as to touch the 
tray, a metallic connection with the tray 
being essential to success. If the needle 
•can be soldcnHl to a metal Btau<l, or tlie 
cork covered with tinfoil, tlie wire is not 
needed. On rubbing the pajier and placing 
it on tlie tray the electricity pa.sses up the 
wire into the needle, thence into the wire 
cniss, ar.d escai>u8 by the bent portions of 
the wii-es, each of wkich should be filetl to 
a point. In escaping it electrifies the sur¬ 
rounding air, and tliis, according to the 
law tiiat “like electricities repel each 
other,” has a reacting force on the wire 
arms. Accordingly the windmill begins to 
tnrii, and may attain a tolerable rate of 
sjKjed if the fray is strongly clinrged. 

Aiiotlier amusing experiment is that 
known n.s the “electrical head of hair.” 
Till- lic.iil of a wooden doll is taken, and 
I'Hivideil with a real head of hair, 

-t be conilied out straight, or a 
I cotton is fastened to it to 


resemble hair. If tlie head is fastened to a 
metal stand, and placed on the tray when 
the excitetl paper is laid ui>on it, tlie hairs 
become charged, and consequently re|>el 
each other, causing the whole head of hair 
to stand erect, eami hair sejiarute from the 
rest, thus presenting a most remarkable 
ap])earance. For the same reason, if a 
heap of small x>ieces of pai>er, feathers, etc., 
is laid on the tray, on jdacing upon it the 
electrified jiaiier tliey Mill jump off in all 
directions, each being rejielled by tiie 
others, iu the same May a.s the gold leaves 
of the electro-scoiie M'ere reiielled in the first 
experiment. If two pieces of pith are sus¬ 
pended by silk threa<is to a support, so as 
to hang close to each other, on bringing 
near thelii tlie electrified wax or tray they 
will lie charged and will reiiel each other 
for some time. If M’hen charged by the 
M'ax a iieateA glass rod rubbed M’ith silk is 
brought near to tliem, they will Hy to it 
instead of retreating. This seems to indi¬ 
cate a difference lietM-een the electricities 
of the M’ax and the glass, the former of 
which has therefore been called negative, 
and the latter positive. 

For giving .stronger shocks than the tray 
is capable of, M’e may have recourse to 
the apparatus knoM’n as the Ltijdcn jar, 
which may be easily charged by means of 
tlie tray and excited pajier. A Leyden jar 
is thus easily and cheaply constructed. 
Take an ordinary M’ide-mouthed pickle- 
bottle and a cork to fit it. Cover tlie out¬ 
side with tinfoil, which can be fastened on 
with gum, and should be laid on as 
smootlilv and as free from creases as pos¬ 
sible. I'infoil can be procured from any 
chemist. The outside hein^ finished, the 
inside has to be covered also, M'hich is a 
work of- greater difficulty. It can best be 
performed by cutting anotlier piece not 
quite so large as that on the outside of the 
rottle but of the same shaxie, and passing 
it into the bottle without creasing it more 
than can be helped ; it can then be arranged 
inside the bottle so as to tit smoothly all 
round. Nom’ a piece of brass M’ire is to he 
passed tliroiigh the cork, at the eud of 
which is a brass knob, or if simply bent 
round it M'ill ivork, tliough the knob is 
neater. At the end of the wire which is 
inside the Ixittle a brass chain is fastened, 
BO as to touch the tinfoil inside the liottle 
M-hen the cork is inserteil. The tinfoil 
inside and' outside tlie bottle must only 
reach to the bottom of the neck, leaving a 
space lietM'een it and tlie cork. 

Tlie Leyden jar is now complete, and 
must be thoroughly warmed liefore charging 
it. When quite Lot it can lie cliargeu by 
bringing the knob (the jar being held by 
the outer coating of tinfoil) near the tra>^ 
M'hen the excited jiaper is laid upon it. A 
spark M'ill pass betM-een tlie tray and the 
knob, and this must be repeated several 
times (say tM’enty for a first experiment), 
the jar being charged more fuUy the more 
sparks are put into it. Anyone now taking 
the jar in one hand by tfie outer coating 
and placing a finger of the other hand near 
the knob M'ill receive a shock, the severity 
of which dejienda on the number of sparks 
put into the jar. Several people can take 
the shock by joining bands, the outride 
one on one side holding the jar, and the 
outside one on the other side touching the 
knob. Those in the middle will not feel 
the shock quite so strongly as those on the 
oiitsiile. 

This is an example of the “quick dis¬ 
charge ” of a Leyden jar. It can, hoM'ever, 
also be discharged sloM'ly, and the folloM'ing | 
experiment makes use of this faculty. Take 
three small bells, M'hich can be procured at 
any toyshop, and remove the clapiiere. Now 
suspend two of them by M'ires at opjiosite 
en^ of a piece of metal or stout wire about 
three inches long, and susi>end tills wire in 


the centre by a bent wire (or M'ooden, if 
covered with tinfoil) support, M'liicli U 
fixed to a thick piece of board, covered M’ith 
tinfoil, to act as a base. The tinfoil must be 
in communication M'ith the supporting Mire, 
and the height of thebellsnmst^eoadjustetl 
that M'heu the Levden jar is idaced lietM'cen 
them with the tliird liell supporteil on the 
knob (tlie support of the clajqier M'ill have 
to be removeil irom the bell for tliis jiurjicse), 
all tlirce bell.s M ill be of equal heights and 
about half an inch distant from each other. 
(The diagram, Fig. 2, Mill explain the 
arrangement.) Now sus])end tM'o small 
brass Duttona by silk threa<ls so as to hang 
betM'een the bells M-hen the Leyden jar y 
placed in the centre. Charge tlie jar M'ith 
the tray and rejilace it in position (of course 
with the bell on the top); the buttons 
will then begin to move backn-ards and for¬ 
wards betM'een theliells, and the latter Mill 
keep iix> a vigorous chiming until tiie elec¬ 
tricity of the jar i.s exhausted. In this 
experiment it is essential that the supports 
bo of metal, or wooil covered M-itli tinfoil, 
as the electricity passes from the inside of 
' the jar to the outside, while it is standing 
ii|ion the tinfoil, by means of the balls, and 
tints cau.ses tliem to. %'jbrate. 

A candle M'hich has just been IiIomti out, 
leaving the wick gloM'ing, can easily lie 
lighted by means of the charged Leyden 
jar if a jiiecc of bent M’ire is hmd touching 
' the outer coating and the other end on 
one side of the M'ick, Mhile the knob is 
ap]iroached to the other, so that tlie spark 
passes through the gloM’ing M'ick. In the 
same way spirits of'M'ine can be lighted, 
and gunpoM’der, guncotton, etc., expunled. 
I'o do this it is best to have tM’o iiieces of 
bent M'ire provided M'ith handles of glas.s at 
tlie middle. The.se wires are held by the 
handles, one in contact M'ith tlie outer coat¬ 
ing, and the other M’ith the inner coating, 
of the charged Leyden jar. On approach¬ 
ing the other two ends of the wires a spark 
imsses betM'een them, and if a small 
quantity of gunpoM'der is placet! on a table 
and the spark is made to p-ass through it by 
approacliing the M'ires to either side, it M ill 
be fired. 

There are many other experiments M'hich 
can lie performed by the help of the sinijile 
apparatus de.scribcd, but it M'ould take up 
too much space to describe them. I liojie I 
have desci'ilietl enough to give occupation of 
an interesting kind for at least one evening 
to readers of the B. O. P. M’ho have a 
natural interest in the science of elec¬ 
tricity. 

I M'ill only add in conclusion that those 
who liave the machine descrilied on page -40 
M'ill be able to carry out these exjieriments 
much more easily. For exaitqile, if any¬ 
one 8tand.s on the tumblers, as mentioned 
above, and ])laces one hand on the con¬ 
ductor of the machine, as long ns the handle 
is M'orked sjiarks will dart from his fingers 
M'henever he approaches tlicni to anyone 
else, and he can light spirits of M ine with 
his knuckle in a moment. The M'indmill 
descrilied Mill turn with great velocity if 
placed on the conductor M-nen the handle is 
turned; and if a tinplate is supported 
almve the table by a wire from the con¬ 
ductor, pieces of paper, etc., jilaoed under 
it will continue to nance np and doM-n as 
long as the machine is M-orked. The Leyden 

i 'ar M'ill be charged in a few seconds by 
lolding it in front of the conductor until it 
has received a large number of sparks ; the 
head of hair M ill lietray the liveliest horror 
if placed on the conductor, and the neetlle 
M'ill glow brightly as long as electricity is 
supplied to it by the machine. For these 
reasonsainachineisagreatacquisition; bat 
if M'e cannot get one M'e can content our¬ 
selves M'ith the method of iierforming the 
experiments given almve. 

(THE EN'D.) 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 

NOVEMBER. 


T he Focltbt Bus.—T he best Rdviuiwe can begin 
with this month Is that Our Boys thonld re-read 
iJi'iDgs ior October. Whatever Is true concerning 
l;\sC iiiontb aa re^rds rentilntion, ilrynoss, civanli* 
iius, warmth, and the dangers of dmiiglits and leuk- 
a^'e.isiloubly true In this. It should be remembered, 
lov, that things that are worth doing at all are best 
to W well and heartily done. Do not spare a trifling 
otttixy, therefore, to make the fowl-ruus and honsea 
healthy and comfortable for the inmatea Such ex¬ 
pense Is sure to repay one. Continue now to weed 
out all such fowls as arc likely to lie “wastrels." 
Beginners in fowl-breeding snd rearing hnvts milch 
to consider. Wo really think the Twy lacky who 
ouns snnie half-doxen good fowls, an<l has also a 
giicHl place in which to Iceep them. This last need 
not he lavish in either style or architecture, Hens 
are sol difficult to please in home room, so lAiig ns 
they hsve warmth and comfort. If possible make 
the fowl-house from weather-boarding, flooring it 
with rubble mixed with cement. Any mason will 
show you how to make tliis floor. It hardens very 
soon, and can always be kept clean and tidy. T.ir 
the honse outside and Itiuewusli it within. Old 
orauge boxes do excellently well for nesting purposes. 
Put clean oaten straw in them, aiul see they are not 
placed beneath the perches. These latter must be 
at a height to suit the kind of fowl you mean to keep, 
as heavy breeds cannot tty high. Veutllation must 
l«r«iisidcrc<l, and the door should have lock and key. 
Tlie roof should be thatched If possible. 

As to the gravel-run. it should tie of as large 
dimensions aa you can afford, and a tiny door should 
lead into a gross run. without which fowls do not 
thrive well, either in the matter of flesh or eggs. A 
shelter sheil should occupy one corner with a sunny 
exposure. The duat-bntn la put under this, and con¬ 
sists of dry earth, peat earth, ashes, and gravel, with 
the freeiuent adjunct of a few handfuls of sulphur. 
Pore water and cleanliness of the whole place are 
essentials to success. 

When all is floished you may think of stocking, 
^ix young fowls just banning tu lay may be put 
with one cock, also a yonng bird. 

Dorkion are good all round, for eggs, for flesh, 
and as sitters. Langshans arc splenuid in appear- 
aiice in a run ; so are well-bred Cochins You may 
want to try your skill at Incubation, and If so wiu 
And the Westmeria excellent. Incubation, of course, 
Tcqiiiret patience and attention, ami no boy not 
posseuing these qualities should attempt it. It is, 
however, a profitable plan, and the first outlay U 
loon covered. 

We shall continue these hints next month. 

The Pioeon-loft.—T lie Doings for October will 
siiic for this, only be doubly careful against damp 
and cold or you may soon hare a pigeon hospital 
Re Doves.—W e have many inquiries concerning 
these. The smaller kinds are usually kept in wicker 
cages similar to tliose used for starlings, but we 
ri ci'inniend Ixiys who mean to go in for this fancy to 
build their pots a pretty aviary. Let it be ns big ss 
pti'-ilile, with porches suited to the size of the feet. 
.Nesting-boxes in comers should be put down if you 
mean to keep tuany pairs. Uave clean boxes to keep 
VMur seels in. Food, canary seed—see that this is 
goo<l and free from dust—millet, snd the smaller 
groins, with now and then a little hemp. 

Do not forget gravel Inabandance, nice shelly sand, 
and, last, but not least, pure water changed every 
nn'roiog. 

Doves make very engaging pets, and may be bought 
for 2s. 6d. or 3e. 6<l. a pair through the columns of 
"The Stock-keeper" or “ Exchange and 3lart.'’ Uul 
Wore making a purchase prepare tiie cage or aviary. 
QrKEB FBT9.—Under this heading we intend to 


I give from time to lime hints almat little-known pets. 

, The jrr&f/a or jiimpingmouse is one of these It is 
sometimes called the miniature kangaroo, which it 
I resembles in 8hni>c of hind legs, which are very long. 

I The tail is aKo long .atid tufted at the end. It is a 
neat and spirited littlo creature, csjicciiilly In the 
evening, wlien it stirs up for food and exercise, 
usually preferritig t‘> cuddle up ouriiig the glare of 
day. Their re«i»iiremeut8 are a nice nKimy cage in 
which they can display theiractivity—this to bo kept 
in A warm quiet place—plenty of cicaji hay to hide 
in by day. Food, Iiullan corn, sop, o.its. boiW rice, 
lettuce, and other vcgtdiihles, water. 'J hev drink but 
little, and do s<> by tlippiug their fore feet in and 
afterwanls snekiug them. The Jerboa may be got at 
any respectable uuturalltl's. Pneofrom lbs. Ud. each 
up to a guinea. 

Look-out next month for Green Tube Fuoos and 
Snakes. 

The AvtABT.—There is little doing at this season 
among our canaries, but it is time to think of select¬ 
ing stock. The Norwich are ns nice and healthy as 
any. From them yon may advance to celebrated and 
curious Scotch: but these are difficult to rear. Get 
young strong birds, lie sure of the sexea Do not put 
them in the same cages yet, of course. Feed care¬ 
fully and plainly. Beware of cold, though ventila¬ 
tion should bo studied, and they ought to Imve a 
annshlue bath daily when the aun condescends to 
shine. 

The RABBrTRT.—Keep dry, warm, and clean. 
Give two or three feeds daily. No wet green food. 
Rend lost month's Doings. We were Isst month 
queried concerning the keeping of wild or semi-wild 
rabbitojby a boy who is lucky enough to have about 
an acre of ground to spare. Well, the land for turn¬ 
ing down stock of this kind need not be rich. A 
rough paling with strong wire fencing would have 
to be carried all round, and the wire go down some 
distance into the ground to pnevent burrowing out- 
waHs. A damp marshy situation would be un¬ 
suitable, u rabbits, to be profitable, should have 
both dryness and sunshine. If there were shelter 
shrubs pinntad, so much the better. Furze to take 
cover under would do excelleaUy welL The scheme 
needs thinking well out, but ft has been acted on, 
and with success too. 

The KksxeL.—T his would be a l>ad time of year 
for breeding, altlnugh dogs cannot choose their own 
time. But paralysis of the hindqiiaiters from cold 
and wet is too often the result of winter hreeding. 
NMien a case of this kind occurs in the kennel a re¬ 
spectable veterinary surgeon should be seen at once. 
Never trust a “ st.able-loafer,'' nor a chemist either, 
unless indeed he is a breeder. 

The Bee Worlp.—A ll ouict here still; but we 
sboubi lie prepared to guard against snow. 

The Kitchen Garden.—R on^-<!ig greund from 
which potato crops have been raised, unless you 
have already utilised the space by planting cabbages, 
Scutch kale, and other winter and sprmg greens. 
This digging enables the frost to kill weed seeds. 
Borders and walks and hedgerows should all be 
tidied ns soon ns leaves have fallen. Keep the hoe 
and the rake going, therefore ; it is excellent exercise 
for the boy aiul good for the ground. Trees and 
shrubs may now be planted. Fir-trees of different 
sorts look well on lawns, and they do not take loug 
togrow a fair size—enough, at all events, to be showy. 
People would plant more of the pine tribe did they 
remember their great health-^vlDg properties. 

Flower and window Gardens.—T here is little 
to be done except to keep things tidy and prepare for 
I Uie coming season. 


ing the sulijects lieing to help our reailei's, 
they may lie «iuite sure we should not allow 
any deserving worker to suft'er hecause of a 
mere accidental mi-‘‘undemtaniling. The 
rules and ronditions tnusl, Ju.iccvcr, of 
course, be slricthi adhered to. All the sub¬ 
jects arc, cijindl!/ ojkii to cveri/ boiUi fide 
reader, irresjK'tice of sex or uatioiialiti/, 
trithiu the atjes specified; so that any or 
every reader may. if so disposed, try IN .ALL 
THE COMPETITIONS. 


I.—earring and Fretwork. 

prizes—Six Ouineat. 

We select this subject, nswc do some of tUeothera 
specially to meet the case of reiidei's who, owing to 
their l>eiit of mind or talent, or the early age at 
which they had to commence wage-earning, might 
possibly stnud hut little chance of wiuniug houourt 
in purely literary subjects; aud also ijccause, having 
successfully tritnl their hands in such cnmpetltioiis, 
many may Imply lie Induced to follow up the 
interesting and prolltabte pastime, and make, for 
instance, all their own frames for such B. O. P. pic¬ 
tures as they may thiuk suitable tor the adornment 
of their wall*. 

We offer, tlion. Pi 17.ES to the value of Six Guineas, 
to be divided ncconllng to the merits of the work in 
the several divisions, for tlie ticst Picture Fra^ne. in 
carving or fretwork (or the two combined), suitable 
tor sucli nauticid, cbisslciil, or general subjects as are 
represented in our v.iriuus coloured plates. The choice 
of size, subjci t, wood, tools, etc., is left wholly to 
conipeiitoro, but the natural ditllcuUies preseutedby 
some subjects and woods over others will of course 
he taken into due coii'i'U-ratiuii by the adjudicators. 
There will be thi-ec divis ems—the Junior, including 
all ages up to ir.; tlie .Middle, all ages from 16 to 
18; and the Senior, nil ages from IP to 24. The 
highest prize will go to the divislou luniiahing the 
best work. 

[The last day for sending in is Jamuzry Slsf. 1S90.} 


n.- -lUuminatiiig. 

i’rizes—Si* Guineas and a Half. 

This class of competition is, we are glad to see, 
always popular with our renders, and hence we once 
more iiitrodiico It here. We offer now FovR PRIZES, 
of Three Gssineas, Tvo Guiiieat, One Grtinea, and 
Half-a-Guittca respectively, for the best Illuiniiia- 
tiou (in oils or water-colours) of Uie competltuFt 
favourite Bible promise. Eitbcr the Antboriied or 
Revised Version may be followed. Comtictitors 
will be divided into four classes, according to age, 
and one Prize will be awarded In each class. First 
class, from 19 to 24; -Second class, from 15 to 19; 
lliird class, from 11 to 15: Fourth doss, nil ages up 
to 11. Tlie highest Prize will go to the class sbowing 
the greatest merit. Competitors are uot proluliltea 
from using purchased designs, but the colouring 
must be wholly their ow'n, and. other things being 
equal, the preference will be given to original work 
throughout, liie size, iiiateriai, etc., ore left to the 
choice of competitors. 

ITke last day /or sending in is February 2Sth, 1800.] 


m.—Literary. 

Prizes- Foiir Guineas. 

We offer Sdcr Prizes of One Guinea each for the 
best original Poem seat in on the subject of True 
C orHAOE. The style and metre are left entirely to 
the choice of competitors, but no contribution should 
exeeed fi/ty lines in leiigth. Competitors will be 
divided into classes, according to age, as follows, 
one prize going to each class Senior, ail ages from 
20 to 24; ^cond. all ages from 17 to 20; Third, all 
ages from 14 to 17; Junior, ail ages up to 14. 

[The last day/or sending in is March 3l4f, 1800.] 


O NCE more we start, with peculiar per- 
Bonal pleasure, a-s well as hearty con- 
ffratulations towards those who liave done 
so weD in the past, our Annual Series of 
•’ijinpetitions. It will he seen that we re¬ 
tain as far as practicable all the older 
attractions, and nave added such others as 
exiHirience may have suggesteil to he desir- 
ahle in the general interests of our rea»ler.s. 

-\rt we wrote last October, we sincerely 
trust that, in a^ldition to old friend-s, very 
ni.'iny of our readers who have not hitherto 
taken any part in these honourable and 
^tinnilating trials of skill will now pluck up 
heart to strive for a place amongst the 
saccessfal competitors. Local admirers, it 


slioiiid be ever remembered by aspirants to 
literary, art, or mechanical success, are not 
always tlie safest nor best judges of one’s 
capabilities ; and it should prove lieljiful in 
every way to have one’s work tested bv 
conijietcnt authorities side by side with 
that of others of one’s own age resident in 
all parts of Great and Greater Britain. 

We should like to repeat here what we 
have more than once stateil, anil so render 
j any corrcsjKindeiice quite unnecessary, tliat 
I where there may he any doubt as to our 
j exact meaning in tlie announcement of suh- 
I jecis,competitorswill lie qnite safe in follow- 
1 mg their own judgment in the matter. Our 
[ one object in offering the Prizes and select- 


IV.—Music. 

Prizes—Three Guineas. 

We once more offer, as during several previous 
yean, Two Prizes, of Tico Guineas and Oiki Guinea 
respectively, for Uie best musical setting, with organ 
or pianoforte accompaniment, of any of the versea 
appearing in our last volume (Vol. xi.), or In the 
Extra Summer aud Christmoi Porta of 1889. There 
will be two classes only (not including the “Over¬ 
age ' class), the Junior embracing all ages up to 18; 
aud tile Senior, from 18 to 24. 

[The last day for sending in is April SOfA, 1899.} . 


V.—Amateur PhotograpUc Competi¬ 
tion. 

Prizes— Five Guineas. 

[Details will bo given next month.] 


VL—Sketching from Nature. 

prizes—Three Guineas. 

We once more attempt to stimulate the 
efforts of our readers by offering IWo Prizes, 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


{TWELFTH SERIES.) 

I 


Gooqle 




Owii i^aper. 


Ouineat and Oim Ovinea respectively, for the best 
original sketch In oils or water-colours representative 
of •' Spriso-tidk," Competitors will be divided into 
two Masses (not counting the extra Ovcr-nge doss) as 
follows—Junior, all ages up to 18: .Senior, ages from 
18 to 84. The higher prize will go to the class show¬ 
ing snperior merit. 

\The last dat//or tendin'/ in u ^a>j iUt, 1880.] 
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Special Extra “Over-age” Prizes. 

We have resolved, in the interests of oar many older 
readers who do not like to be excluded by an age 
limit, to make a t^cial extra clan, to iuclude all 
age* above 84. In this class we will give a uniform 


prize of One ffuincn in each of the sul)]ects an¬ 
nounced for competition, provided the best produc¬ 
tions in this extra class surpass those of the prize¬ 
winners in our ordinary Senior Divisions, Should 
the “ special extras ” fall below the Senior Division, 
no prize will be awarded. All the subjects now 
announced In this our twelfth series of competi¬ 
tions are thus open to our older readers, who 
must, lioweTer, conform to the “ Rules and Condi¬ 
tions ” applicable to all onr other competitors. 


SULES AHB COlTDlTIOlirS. 

1. Ifo artieU of any leind sent in to us In compe¬ 
tition wiU te refnrrted, whether sccompanied br 
stamps or not. The rentlt of each compolition mil 
be publii^d in due eeurie in our eoliimne, and no 
gueetione on the eubieet can be antteered through 
the poet, the forwirding <tf stamped and oddreeM 
envelopes notwithstanding. 

8. In addition to the Prizes, handsome “Certlfl- 
cstes of llerit,'* suitable for framing, signed by the 
Zdltor, will be awarded to all the more meritorious 
competitors who msy fail to secure prizes. 

8. Tbs woA must In every ease l>e the competi¬ 
tor's own—that is, miut be the product of his own 
hsods and brain; though of course any aids received 
merely In the way of suggestion, whether from books 
or friends, are aamlsslMe. 



llARrsE.—1. No. “Rattlln the Reefer" was not 
written by I'aptalu Marryat. but by E. Unward, 
who wss sub-editor of the “ Metropolitan''wbeu 
it was under Marryat’s editorship. 8. Ciptaiu 
Mwryat's books were, In order of publlcatinn. 
“Abolition of Impressment ' (the flist, 
then “ Frank Mlldmay," “King's Own," “KeTtsa 
Forster," “Peter Simple," “Jacob FaUhlsl,' 
“Pacha of Many Tales," “Mldshipouo 
“Japhet In Search of a Father,” “ Pirate sadllra 
Cutters," “ The Signal Code” (of which he wistlie 
inventor, and which is tiie basis of the later 
uatioiBal Code now used at soi^, “ Snarley Yov,' 
“Phantom Ship," “American Diary," “Mis Pod- 
rida," “Poor Jack," “Uasternian Ready,' “The 
Poacher?" •' Perclval Keene.” “ Monsieur VioH' 
“Settlers In Canada,’ “The Mission," “PrTi 
teersnian," “ Children of the New Forest, ” ‘‘Lml 
Sashge." and “ Valerie.'' 3. During the last eirhi 
years of his life Marryat wrote arowediy for Ih>]> 
and girls. In 1845 he wrote that hit noveh hkl 
bad their day; “but It la not so with the jurrnilH. 
they have an annual demand, and become a lltUr 
income to me." I'here is a oapltsl life of Karryit 
In theiahilling series of “Great Writen,” puh- 
lisbed by Walter teott, 84, Warwick Lane, Pster 
Doster Bow. 


lEAVis.—We gave full particulars how to make 
a cheap, serviceable tent for camping out oa page 
780 of our third volume. 


4. AU MSS. must have at the top of first page the 
fttti name, address, and ags of tender, clearly and 
wgibly written, thus 


legibly written, thus 

Name . 

Addreu . 

Age . 

In the case of the lllnminations, Carvinge. etc., 
theee esme partlculare should be written on a sep^ 
rate piece of paper, whi'cA should also bear the eerti- 


Brettls.-W e had an article on Silkworms In onr 
third volume. It is an interesting occupation; 
but there ie no getting rid of the silk, and conse¬ 
quently it generally ends in disappointment. 

WouLD-BE Ekoimeer.—H ow much better it would 
be if you were to read the paper caretally! A few 
months ago we had a couple of articles giving full 

i iarticulars. 8ee“Stndent Life Afloat and Ashore,” 
n the April Part for 1883. 

Banjo. —The article on Banjo-making was in No. 618. 

E. B.—1. Pakfong fa not a pnre metal. It la an alloy 
of copper, nickel, and zinc. 8. Cranan la the 
charge for the use of the crane in nmoading a 
ship. 


Aoricola.—Y ou will find the oouree given io the 
Science Directory, price 6d., obtainable from the 
Secretary, Science and Art Department, Soath 
Kensington, s.w. Your beet plan would b« u 
attend a series of lectures In connection with tie 
department, particulars of wbidi could be obitined 
from the Science and Art Schools in voor toea 
There Is a very good article In the ninth edition of 
the Encycloptcilia Britannica. The standard books 
on agriculture are Stephens's Book of the Fsrai, 
Morton's Cycloptcdia of Agriculture, (lorton's Fsra 
Series, Wilson's Our Faim Crops, Pringle's Live 
Stock Farm, and other woeks by Bsgot, Booaio- 


rate piece of paper, waicA sAoutd also bear the eerti- 
Jteate (nee Kute 5\ and must be stilehed (not pinned) 
on the front top left-hand corner, or gummed to the 


Thomas.—N o. Pil4fiarde a>w.sent abroad Just as 
sardines are sent to us. In Italian towns you will 
find pilchards quite common, end they all come 
from (^mwalL 


ASROkaut.—T here Is a monthly magsrine. " I’Aeo- 
naute,” published In Parle, and obtalnaUe throigb 
Hacbette and Co., King William Street, Cbitiiig 
Cross. 


5. All contributions shonld be certified by parent, 
clergyman, minister, teacher, employer, or other 
responsible person, as genuine nnaided work. By 
this certificate we simply mean a letter, or even an 
en<lortement under the competitor's name, thns 
“ I hereby certify that the accompanying article is 
Vie unaided worit of-." Signed-. 


Coup.—T he two chief papers are the ''Argus” and 
“Chipe Times," both published at Cape Town. 


“Ciape Times," both published at Cape Town. 
Apply to some adverUsement agent, each as 
Street, of Comhlll; Deacon, of Leadenball Street; 
or Sell, of Fleet Street. 


Observer.—Y es; Westwood Oliver's “AstrosoBy 
for Aniateurs” is a useful book ; and yonwosldiia 
well to get it before buying your tolesoope. Tbe 
firm you name are toy sellers, and of no sclenlifc 
reputation. Yoa wouid get a moM terricesble 
article from such people as DoIIond, of Ladgatv 
Hill: Rois, of New Bond Street; or Browning, of 
the Strand. 


e. All letters or packets mnat be plainly marked 
outside “ Prize Competition, Class —and must be 
addressed to “The Editor, Bor's Own Paper. 66. 
Paternoster Row, London," tAe carriage being, 
eeurse, in all cases prep AH). 


Elutle.—W e gave Sir John Lubbock's list at the 
time It appeared : but there are many reasons why 
It would not be advisable for us to make out 
similar lists, We only mention in these columns 
such books as are likely to throw most light on 
the particular subject of our correspondent's in¬ 
quiry. It does not follow that tbe whole of the 
book is In accordance with the opinions held by 
all our subscribers. 


Y. M- S.—Rul^ mgy be a sort of " conuDdram," bol 
we Imagine you mean “ corundum," which is 
qnite the aame thing. Corundum la the hAnivst'’ 
all known bodies, except diamond. IVhen fooBu 
in opaiiue rough crysUla it la called corundotn. 
when the crystals are transparent and red it«» 
called ruby; when the crystals are transpsreat 
and blue it is called sapphire: when it is impsn. 
mssaive, and granular, It is tbe well-known emoy. 


3PECIAL jVjOTICE! 


rc)HRISTMAS M UMBER OP THE 



E T nil our Friends and Readers male a careful note of the fact that Mw 
hitherto, ice intend to issue a 


SPECIAL EXTRA P. HRISTMAS tJ UMBEB 

of the Boy’s Own PaPuR, to consist of sixtij-four ptgrs devoted to thorough SeasonuUc 
Matter, illustrated by the best Artists. 

This Christmas Number icill be issued icith the Dereuibcr Part of the "Boyi 
Oti'n,” and icill cost Qd. 

j4.s’ the Edition may be speedily exhausted, and it will be impossible to repdfii 
readers icho icould ensure obtaining copies arc strongly adcised to airr their onlersj^ 
the BonlsrUcrs AT ONCE. It may be remembered that many who failed U) do ihU »* 
regard to our previous Christmas Numbers found themselves unable to obtain theW’ 
and the same thing is of course not at all unlikely to occur in rf^ftrrf to THIS 
Number, which will uot he included in the bound volume. All these "Boys I*''’" 
extras are well worthy of permanent preservation. 


Digitized by 
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FOK LIFF AXI) IjEATH; OK, THE 
CHIEF OF THE KED yWOKD. 

A STUliV OF XOIITHEIIN INDIA. 

Dv David Ki;k, 

Author cj ‘'Thrsujh thr Da."Drc'-or! etc. 

CHAPTEIl IV.—TIIK FEAT OF A HINDU JUOtlLFIi. 

* IlfHAT commands luis the lord of the universe this 
'' day for the humhlest of his servants!'’ asked 
Bal)Pr Klian, as lie entered Aurungzebe’s chamber, 
with his usual military salute, on tlie second morning 


A 0«-inx Trial of Skill and Strength.—Sr« paye 39. 


after the events described in the last chapter. 
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As captniii of the guard, it was 
Baber's duty to present himself before 
t)ie Emperor every morning to receive 
tlie orders of tiie day ; ])ut Aurungzebo 
--to wliom this sjilendid warrior was 
iiiore like a personal friend tlian a mere 
('ourt fithcial, and wlio knew him to be 
a > trusty as he wa^ brave—would often 
invite him into hisVoom, and hold long 
Talks with him upon matters whicririie 
would not even liave hi/itcd to anyone 
(dse. 

To an ordinary man the Groat 
Mogul's face would have looked just 
as usual on that eventful morning; 
but the k<‘en-eyed guardsman at once 
detected in his master's dark, stern 
features tokens of unusual excitement, 
the cause of which was soon explained 
to him. 

*■ I have dreamed a dream.” cried 
Auruiigzebe, springing to his feet—“a 
fortunate and a favourable one. Heaven 
grant th.at it may prove true !” 

“Heaven grant it,” echoed the cap¬ 
tain, who, like his master (and indeed 
like all Mohammedan Asiatics of that 
age), believed firmly in lucky or un¬ 
lucky dreani.s, and more especially in 
those of kings and princes, who, being 
chaiged with unusual re.spoiisibilities, 
were supposed to be tavoured by 
heaven with special encouragements or 
warnings. 

“1 dreamed," continued the Emperor, 
“tliat a tiger came forth from the 
northern mountains, burst into the 
city, and came rushing up to tlio gate 
of the palace, where I was standing. 
Ere I could draw my sworti, it tlew 
right at my throat; and lo ! even as it 
sprang, its face changed from tlie. face 
of a tiger to the countenance of Lai 
Tulwar, the Chief of tlie Red Sword !” 

Baber started, and bent forward with 
a look of earnest attention. 

“And then,” resumed Aurungzebe, 
with an emphasis on the words which 
showetl how much importance he at- 
tachetl to them, “ instead of seizing and 
tearing me as I expectetl, he drew biurk 
suddenly as if struck by a bullet, and 
ceased to roar, and bent clown his head 
lM‘fore mo till it rested on my shoulder, 
and his cheek touched mine ; and I put 
forth my hand, and smoothed his neck 
as if it had been the neck of my 
favourite horse; and witli that 1 
awoke. Tell me now, Baber Khan, 
Avhat, think’st thou, .should be the 
meaning of that dream 1” 

“Assuredly,” replied the captain, “it 
can mean nothing else than that the 
Radishali's own hand, and no other, 
shall subdue tiie enemy who hath baf- 
llcd all his servants.” 

“ Even so do I interpret it,” said 
Aurungzebe, witli a fiush of triumph 
on his dark fai;o. “ But never look 
troubled i'or that, niy trusty servant. 
I know thou wouklst gladly have cut 
him down with thine own hand ; but it 
was not fated that it should be so—and 
who can rc'sist fate ? ’ 

Then he gave the captain his in¬ 
structions for the diiy, and dismissed 
him. 

Wlien Bailor was gone, tlie Emperor 
fitrofle toward the arched window, and 
looked through it long and earnestly at 
the glorious scene beyond. 

In truth it was a noble panorama, 
upon which any eye might well have 
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loved to linger. Beneath him the vast 
city lay outspread like a map in the 
dazzling sunlight, with all its endless 
array of tiat-roofed liouses, and shining 
domes, and carved pinnacles, and tiill 
slender minarets, and crowded street.s, 
and dark-red ramparts. All around it 
ran a dark glos.sy belt of rich tropical 
vegetal ion, through which glittered 
the winding stream of the .lunina, 
rolling past on its long jouniey down 
to the sea ; and high over all, like a 
mountain of snow, towered the glorious 
Taj Mahal, that miracle of grand and 
beautiful architecture which was the 
sole achievement of Shah Jehan, Au- 
rungzobe’s father—a fit monument 
indeed for tlio gentlest and kindliest 
(]ueen that ever reigned in India. 

But it Avas not v.’jon this fair land¬ 
scape tliat the Mogul’s keen eyes were 
fixed; tiicy were looking beyond it, 
with a gaze of fierce and hungry ex¬ 
pectation, toward the point where the 
sliadowy ridges of the distant hills that 
sheltered his enemy broke the sky-line 
far awav to the northward. And as he 
gazed, he muttered through his set 
teeth : 

“ By the tomb of the Prophet, my 
dream shall yet come true 1” 

A few hours later Aurungzebe was 
taking his noonday meal on the cur¬ 
tained balcony of his palace, after such 
a morning’s work os would have Avorn 
out any two ordinary men—for he Avas 
far too energetic, ns Avell as too sus¬ 
picious. to let anyone assist him in 
managing the atl'airs of tlie empire— 
Avlien his eagle eye noted a stir and 
bustle among the soldiers stationed at 
tho outer gate of the great courtyard. 

“ Go down quickly,” said ho to one 
of his attendants, “and sec Avhat is 
happening yonder.” 

Tlie man instantly obeyed, but soon 
came back, looking soineAvhat dis¬ 
turbed. 

“ May the king of the \A-orld live for 
ever! ” he said, prostmting himself at 
the ifogul’-s feet. “A stranger has been 
amusing tho townspeople with feats 
of juggling, and a large crowd collected 
in front or the great gate of the citadel 
to watcli him. Then tlie soldiers of the 
guard Avunted him to come inside and 
do some more tricks for thevi; but he 
refused, saying that .the V>est of his 
tricks were Avortliy to be seen by the 
Padishah himself, and that no man 
should see them before him ! ” 

“ It seems that the felloAv hath no 
small opinion of himself.” said Aurung¬ 
zebe, smiling grimly. “ But Avhat meant 
yon bustle ? Would not the soldiers let 
liim pass ? ” 

Tlie messenger hesitated, being 
plainly very unwilling to tell the rest 
of his story ; but the Great Mogul wa.s 
not one whom any man could venture 
to keep AA-aiting for an answer. 

“The soldiers lauglied at him,” re- 

E lied he at length, “and said that he 
ad found out a clever cleA'ice to avoid 
having to confess that he had no more 
tricks to shoAV; but he answered that 
he could yet shoAV them one trick tliat 
would amaze them, for if the best of the 
P.otlisliah’s soldiers Avould try their force 
against his at any feat of strength or 
nimbleness, ho Avould prove himself a 
match for them, and an over-match 
too 1 ” 


Dir: 


The messenger's voice faltered as be 
uttered tlie hist Avoids, for he knew only 
too Avell tliat such a defiance, even when 
delivered at second-hand, AvmjltJ be cer¬ 
tain to arouse the wratJi of the savage 
Em]K‘ror ; and so indeed it did. 

“Said he so/” rejoined Auruiigzi.Ti-, 
ill a voice like the growl of a rising 
storm. “Said he that he Avould over- 
niatcli the best of soldiers? Tln-n, 
as 1 live, he shall nuilce good his boa>t 
here before my eyes; and woe to him li 
he fail ! Go, bring him hither straiclit- 
Avay, and bid Baber Khun muster the 
picked men of our guard I ” 

The daring juggler soon made his 
apiiearance, and Aurungzebe, eyeing 
him keenly from behind the curtains of 
the balcony, Avas forced to admit that 
be looked just the man to make gixd 
the bold challenge wliicli he had uttered. 
His picturesque dress (which Avas tliat 
of a native of Cashmere) 4iet oft' to the 
fullest advantage his tall, sinewy frame, 
muscular limbs, and dark handsome 
features ; Avhile his erect bearing, and 
tlie fearless glance of his keen blnek eye, 
showed that he at least had full con¬ 
fidence in his power to match any inaii 
Avlio might be brought against liini. 

The martial Emperor, Avhose warrior- 
heart always Avarmed to a sturdy fight¬ 
ing-man, eyed the Cashmerian's stately 
figure approvingly, and muttered, Avitli 
a stern smile, 

“Thi.s fellow bears himself bravely— 
methinks he Avill sIioav good sport ! ” 

Just in the centre of the courtyard 
the juggler came to a sudden Jwh, 
cast a seatiching glance around him. as 
if missing something or someone whom 
he had expected to see, and then stoo<l 
immovable as a rock, facing tlie picked 
warriors of the guard, avIio, led by 
Baber Khan himself, came filing into 
the court at that moment throu^i the 
opposite gate, bowing reverentlj' jis 
they passed the curtained balcony ou 
which Aurungzebe siit unseen. 

As they did so, tlie C'ashinerian 
darted a quick, stealtliy look at the 
closed curtains, and a strange ex¬ 
pression flitted over'his dark face which 
no one there could have undei-stotHl 
even had they noticetl it. 

Then Baber Khan, who had been 
already informed of what Avas going on, 
turned to his soldiers, and said, in the 
clear strong voice Avliich tliey liad-so 
often heard cheering them ou amid the 
roar of battle, 

“ Children, this man has challenged 
you to .a trial of strength, and tlie Padi¬ 
shah himself beholds your deeds. Who 
is there among you who Avishes to try 
his force against tlie man of Cashmere, 
at running, leaping, or wrestling 1 ” 

“If lie can leave ?»-■,'behind in a fair 
race,” said a slim, Aviry, active-looking 
young Rohilla, stepping foidh from flu: 
rank.s, “he will do Avhat man never ditl 
before.” 

“I will match him in leaping,” tuldcl 
asinewy,long-limbed Pmijaubi,“though 
he were as nimble as a monkey ! ” 

“Eiglit-and-tAveiity times have 1 
Avrestled since I joined the guaixl.' 
growled a brawny, blnck-beartleil 
pehlivan (professional athlete) fioni 
Delhi, “and not once liave 1 been laid 
ou my back. Let this felloAv try if 
can do it.’’ 

“Well spoken!” cried the captain 
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pleased with their readiness. “ See 
that ye show yourselves worthy to be 
the Padishah's soldiers. Thou (turn¬ 
ing to the Punjaubi) “ slmlt go first, 
an<l try a leap with tliis man.' 

Where botn sides were so eager for 
the contest its details were soon 
arranged. It was settled that the two 
men should leap across a paved water¬ 
course, three feqt deep and at least 
seventeen broad, used for tilling and 
enjptying the great tank in the inner 
court. 

The Punjaubi came forward with a 
confident air, and, biking a short run, 
shot across the trench like an arrow. 
The Cashnieidan followed with etjual 
agility ; but his feet slid forward on 
the sniooth pavement as he aliglited, 
and while some thought he had leaped 
further than his antagonist, others were 
equally sure that he had not. 

“That leap is doubtful, and cannot 
count,” pronounced Paber Khan, who 
acted as umpire ; “ it must be tried 
again.” 

“Let us dip our feet in water,” sug¬ 
gested the Cashmerian, “and then the 
wet foot-marks will show just where 
we alight.” 

“ A gootl thought.” answered Baber : 
“ bring a cliatty (pot) of water here. 
Do thy best. Punjaubi, for the honour 
of the guard ; if thou winnest. Til fill 
tliy helmet with silver rupees.” 

The guardsman made a .splendid leap, 
.alighting a good foot on tne other siae 
of the water-course. But wliile the air 


was still ringing with the cheers of his 
comrades, the juggler darted forward 
in turn, and went as far beyond him as 
he had gone l)eyond the trench. i 

Among the soldiers there was a ' 
general silence of .sullen amazement ; 
but Baber Khan, wliose brave sjnrit was 
far too great for any paltry jealou.sy, 
heartily applauded the conqueror, and 
asked whether he wished toi-est himself 
before the foot-race, or whether he was 
ready to try it at once. 

“ 1 am ready now,” answered the jug¬ 
gler. firmly : and the Jtohilla champion 
.stood forward in his turn. 

Here, again, little preparation was 
needed, for the two runners had an ex¬ 
cellent course ready-made for them. 
The vast outer courtyard of the citadel 
(a perfect plain in itself) was three- 
quarters of a mile in length, and 
smoothly paved all the way, wljile at 
its farther end .stood a low marble pillar, 
or rather pedestal, which had once sup¬ 
ported a sundial—an admirable turn¬ 
ing-point for the racers before heading 
back toward the starting-place. 

Baber Klian gave the signal, and , 
away they flew. 

At the first dash the iiohilla darted 
away at his utmost speed, and in a 
moment was several yards ahead of 
his opponent. Tlie guardsmen, who.se 
spirits had been somewhat danipeil by : 
tne defeat of their champion leaper, ' 
began to brighten up again, and encou- 
rageil their comrade with applauding ^ 
sliouts, which were redoubled when tliey 1 
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saw him maintaining his lend, and 
keejiing in front of the Cashmerian 
right up to the turning-point. 

As they passed the pillar the Boliilla 
was still leiuling ; and when the soldiers 
saw him turn Tiis face homeward, and 
come flying toward them over tlie 
smooth wliite pavement like a moun- 
tafn doer, thoymaile the air ring with 
their shouts, thinking tlie victory al¬ 
ready sure. 

But Baber Khan, who was liimself 
skilled in all athletic exercises, did not 
feel q^uito so confident. It Jiad not 
escaped his keen eye that although the 
Boliilla was evidently doing his utmost, 
he had not increnKed by r. single foot 
the distance gained by his sudden dash 
at the outset. (Jradually the unplea¬ 
sant conviction forced itself upon the 
captain that the crafty juggler was 
putting forth just enough sj>eed to ex¬ 
haust his antagonist, while reserving 
his own strength for the final I’usli. 

And so it proved. The two runners 
were already near enougli for everyone 
to see plainly their set faces and quiver¬ 
ing lips, when suddenly the Caslnnerian 
was seen to shoot forward like an arrow 
from a bow, lessening his distance from 
tlio guardsman at every stride. And 
now lie was but one foot behind the 
Boliilla—and now he was shoulder to 
slioulder \vith liim—and now— ! Was 
it possible that he was actually begin¬ 
ning to draw ahead ? 

{To he «>nn'ai(C(t) 


OUR HOME IN THE SILVER WEST: 

A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.i>., b.n., 

Authoy of '• The Ci'iiite of the Snoicliri," “ fr»W .li/rjiilHre* /tnund the Pole,'' “ Slttuleg Grahaiiie . a Tale of the Dark Continent, " etc., tie., etc. 


CHAPTER V.—THERE IS NO TIRINO TOWNLEY—A NEW HOME IN THE WEST. 


r -xioHT, liefore I entered my tower- 
room study and sat down to con¬ 
tinue our strange story, 1 was leaning 
over the battlenients and gazing ad¬ 
miringly at the beautiful sunset eflects 
(iinong the hills and on the lake, when 
my aunt came gliding to my side. She 
always comes in this spirit-like way. 

“ May I say one word,” she said, “with¬ 
out interrupting the train of your 
t houghts 1 

“Yes, clear aunt,' 1 ^replied ; “speak 
iis you please—say what you will.” 

“I have been reading your nianu- 
-srript, Murdoch, and I think it is high 
time you should mention that the 
Al^Ilaes of Strathtoul were in no degree 
connected with or voluntarily mixed up 
in the villainy that banished your poor 
father from (l^astle Coila.” 

It shall be as you wish,” I said, 
rtiiri then Aunt Cecilia disappeared as 
silently as she had come. 

Aunt is right. Nor can I forget that 
—despite the long-lasting ancT unfor- 
t u nate blootl-feud—the Stratlitouls were 
ujicl are our kinsmen. It is duo to them 
to sadd that they ever acted honourably, 
trtithfully ; that there was but one vil¬ 
lain, and wliateverof vBlainy was trans¬ 


acted was lu.s. Need I say his name was 
Duncan M‘Bae ? AM‘Raie of Strathtoul 
No ; I am glad and proud to say he was 
not. I even doubt if he had any right 
or title to the name at all. It may have 
lieeu but an alhts. An alioA is often of 
the greate.st use to such a man as this 
Duncan ; so is an alibi at times ! 

I have already mentioned tlie school 
in the glen which my father the chief, 
had built. M'Bae was one of its first 
teachers. He was undoubtedly clever, 
and, though he iiad not come to Coila 
witliout a little cloud on his character, 
his plausibility and his capability pre¬ 
vailed upon my father to give him a 
chance. There used at that time to be 
services held in the school on Sunc ay 
evenings, to which the most Imnibly 
drp.'vsea peasant could come. HuniVfle 
though they were, they invariably 
brought tlieir mite for the collection. 
It was dishonesty—even sacrilegious 
dishonesty—in Duncan to appropriate 
such moneys to his use, and to falsify 
the books. It is needless to say he was 
dismissed, and ever after he bore little 
goodwill to the !M‘Crimmans of Coila. 

He had now to live on his wits. His 
wits led him to dishonesty of a different 


sort—he became a noted poacher. His 
quarrels with the glen-keepei’s often 
led to ugly fights and to bloimshed, but 
never to Duncan’s reform. He lived 
and lodged with old Mawsie. It suited 
him to do so for several reasons, one of 
which was that she had, as I have 
already said, an ill-name, and the 
keepers wore superstitious; besides, 
her house v.as but half a mile from 
a high road, along whicii a carrier 
pass^ once a week on his way to a 
distant town, and Duncan nearly al¬ 
ways had a mysterious parcel for him. 

The poacher wanted a safe or store 
for his ill-gotten game. Wliat better 
place than the floor of the ruined 
church 1 While digging there, to liis 
sui'prise he had cliscoveiNMi a secret 
vault or cell; the roof and sides liacl 
fallen in, but masons could repair them. 
Such a place would be invaluable in his 
craft if it could be kept secret, and he 
determined it should be. After this, 
strange lights were said to be seen 
sometimes by belated travellers flitting 
among the old grave.s; twice also a 
ghost had been met on the hill adjoining 
—some at le.ist that disappeaie^ 

immediately witli eldritch scream. 
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It was shortly after this that Duncan 
had imported two men to do what they 
called “ a bit of honest work.” Duncan 
had lodged and fed tlietn at Mawsie’s ; 
they worked at night, and when they 
had done the “honest work,” he took 
them to Invergowen and shipped them 
back to Aberdeen. 

But the poacher’s; discovery of the 
priest's Bible turne<l his thoughts to a 
plan of enriching himself far more 
effectually and speetlily than lie ever 
could expect to do by dealing in game 
without a licence. 

At the same time Duncan had found 
the poor priest’s modest store of wine. 
A less scientific villain would have 
made short work M'ith this, but the 
poacher knew better at present than to 
“put an enemy in his mouth to steal 
away his brains;” besides, the vault 
would look more natural, when after¬ 
wards “discovered,” with a collection 
of old bottles of wine in it. 

To forge an entry on one of the fly¬ 
leaves or the book was no difficult task, 
nor was it difficult to deal with ilawsie 
so as to secure the end he had in view 
in the most natural way. Once again 
his villain-wit showed its ascendency. 
A person of little acumen would have 
sought to work upon the old lady’s 
greed—would have tried to bribe her 
to say this or that, or to swear to any¬ 
thing. But well Duncan knew how 
treacherous is the aged memory, and 
yet how easily acted on. He began by 
Talking much about the Le Roi mar¬ 
riage which hod taken place wlsen she 
was a girl. He put words in the old 
lady'.s mouth without seeming to do so; 
he manufactured an artificial memory 
for her, and neatly fitted it. 

“ Surely, mother,” he would say, “you 
remember the marriage that took place 
in the chapel at midniglit—the rich 
soldier, you know, Le Roi, and the 
boimic M“Crimman lady ? You’re not 
so rfirtj old as to forget that.” 

“ Heigho ! it’s a long time ago, mn 
yhillie og, a long time ago, and I was 
young.” 

“ True, but old people remember 
things that happened when they were 
young better than more recent events.’’ 

They talked in Gaelic, so I am not 
giving their exact words. 

“Ay, ay, lad—ay, ay ! And, now that 
you mention it, I do remember it well 
—the lassie M‘Crimman and the bonnie, 
bonnie gentleman.” 

“Gave you a guinea—don’t you re¬ 
member ? ” 

“Ay, ay, the dear man ! ” 

“ Is this it ? ” continued Duncan, hold¬ 
ing up a golden coin. 

Her eyes gloated over the money, her 
birdlike claw clutched it; she “crooned” 
over it, sang to it, rolled it in a morsel 
of flannel, and put it away ,in her 
bosom. 

A course of this kind of tuition had a 
wonderful effect on Mawsie. After the 
marriage came the vault, and she soon 
remembered all that. But probably 
the guinea had more effect tnan any¬ 
thing else in fixing her mind on the 
supposed events of the past. 

lou see, Duncan was a psvchologist, 
and a gootl one, too. Pity he did not 
turn his talents to better use. 

The poacher’s next move was to hurry 
up to London and obtain an interview 
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with the chief of Strathtoul’s son. He 
seldom visited Scotland, being an officer 
of the Guards—a soldier, as his grand¬ 
father had been. 

Is it any wonder that Duncan M‘Rae’s 
plausible story found a ready listener 
Ill young Le Roi, or that he was only ; 
too happy to pay the poacher a huge I 
but reasonable sum for proofs whicii 
should place his father in possession of 
fortune and a tine est.'ite? 

The rest was easy. A large coloured 
sketch was shown to old Mawsie as a 
portrait of the Le Roi who had been 
married in the old chapel in her girl¬ 
hood. It was that of his grandson, who 
siiortly after visited the manse and the 
ruin. 

Duncan was successful beyond his 
utmost expectations. Only “ tfie wicketl 
fly when no man pursueth them,” and 
this villain could not feel easy while he 
remained at home. Two things preyed 
on his mind—first, the meeting with 
myself at the ruin ; secondly, the loss 
of his ring. Probably had the two men 
not interfered that night he would have 
nuvde short work of me. As for the 
ring, he blamed his own carelessness 
for losing it. It was a dead man’s ring ; 
would it oring him ill-luck ? 

So he fled—or departed—put it as you 
please ; but. singular to say, old Mawsie 
was found dead in her house the day 
after he had been seen to take his de- 
larture from the glen. It was said she 
lad met her death by premeditated 
violence ; but who could have slain the 
poor old crone, and for what reason? 
It was more charitable and more reason¬ 
able to believe that she haef fallen and 
died where she was found. >So the 
matter had been allowed to rest. What 
could it matter to Mawsie ? 

Townley alone had different and less 
charitable views about tlie matter. 
-Meanwhile Townley’s bird had flown. 
But everything comes to him w’ho can 
wait, aucf—there was no tiring Townley. 

* * * * 

A year or two flew by quickly enough. 

I know what that year or two did for 
me— it made me a man } 

Not so much in stature, perhaps—I 
was young, barely seventeen—but a 
man in mind, in desire, in ambition, 
and in brave resolve. Do not imagine 
that I had been very happy .since leav¬ 
ing Coila ; my mind was racked by a 
thousand conflicting thoughts that often 
kept me awake at night when all others 
were sunk in slumber. Something told 
me tliat the doings ol that night at the 
ruin had undone our fortunes, and I 
was bound by solemn promise never to 
divulge what I had seen or what I knew. 

A hundred times over I tried to force 
myself to the belief that the poacher 
was only a poacher, and not a villain of 
deeper dye, but all in vain. 

Time, however, is the edax rervm — 
the devourer of all things, even of grief 
and sorrow. Well, I saw my father and 
mother and Flora happy in their new 
home, content with their new surround¬ 
ings, and I began to take heart. But to 
work I must go. What should I do ? 
What should I be ? The questions were 
answered in a way I had little dreamt of. 

One evening, about eight o’clock, 
while passing along a street in the new 
town, I noti^ well-dressed niechMiics 
and others filing into a hall, M'here, it 
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was announced, a lecture was to be 
delivered— 

“A New Home in the West.” 

Such was the heading of the printed 
]>ills. Curiosity led me to enter with, 
ethers. 

I listened entranced. The lecture was 
a revelation to me. The “New Home 
in the West ” was the Argentine Repub¬ 
lic, and the speaker was brimful of his 
subject, and brimful to overflowing with 
the rugged eloquence that goes straight 
to the heart. 

There was wealth untold in the silver 
Republic for those who were healthy, 
young, and willing to work—riches 
enough to be had for the digging to 
buy all Scotland up—riches of grain, 
of fruit, of spices, of skins and wool 
and meat—wealth all over the surface 
of the new home—wealth in the earth 
and bursting through it—wealth and 
riclies everywhere. 

And beauty everywhere too—beauty 
of scenery, beauty of woods and wild 
flowers; of forest stream and sunlit 
skies. Why stay in Scotland wlien 
wealth like this was to be had for the 
gathering ? England was a glorious 
country, but its very over-population 
rendered it a poor one, aiicf poorer it 
was growing every day. 

•' Hark! old Ocean a tongue of thunder. 
Hoarsely calling, bids you speed 
To the shores he held asunder 
Only for these times of need. 

Xow, upon his friendly suiges 
Eve r, eVer roaring ‘ Come.’ 

All the sons of hope he urges 
To a new, a richer home. 

“ There, instead of festering alleys. 

Noisome diit and gnawing dearth, 

Sunny hills and smiling valleys 
Wait to yield the wealU) of earth. 

All she seeks Is human labour, 

Healthy in the open air; 

All she gives is—every neighbour 
Wealthy, hale, and happy There ! ’ 

Language like this was to me simply 
intoxicating. I talked all next day 
aljout wliat I had heard, and when 
evening came I once more visited the 
lecture-hall, this time in company with 
my brothers. 

“ Oh,” said Donald, as we were return¬ 
ing home, “that is the sort of work we 
want.” 

“ Yes,” cried Dugald the younger; 
“ and that is the land to ^o to. ’ 

“ You are so young—sixteen and fif¬ 
teen—I fear I cannot take you with 
me,” I put in. 

Donald stopi^d short in the street 
and looked straight in ray face. 

“ So f/07i mean to go. then ? And you 
think you can go without Dugald and 
mei Voung, are we? But won’t we 
grow out of that ? We are not town- 
bred brats. Feel my arm ; look at 
brother’s lusty legs ! And haven’t we 
both got hearts—the M'Crinmian heart ? 
Ho, ho, Murdoch ! big as you are, you 
don’t go without Dugald and me ! ” 

“ That he shan’t! ” said Dugald, de¬ 
terminedly 

“ Come on up to the top of the craig,” 
I said } “ I want a walk. It is only half¬ 
past nine.” 

But ft was well-nigh eleven before we 
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three brothers had finished castle-build- 
ine. 

Kemeniber, it was not castles-in-tlie- 
air, either, we were piling up. We had 
health, strength, and determination, 
with a good sh^are of honest ambition ; 
and with these we believed we could 
gather wealth. The very thoughts of 
doing so filled me with a joy that was 
inexpressible. Not that I valued money 
for itself, but because wealth, if I could 
but gain it, would enable me to in some 
njeasure restore the fortunes of our 
fallen house. 

We first consulted father. It was not 
•<Hfficult to secure his acquiescence to 
-our scheme, and he even told mother 
that it was unnatuml to expect birds to 
remain always in the parent nest. 

I have no space to cletail all the outs 
;iiid ins of our arguments ; sufiice it to 
»«iy they were successful, and prepara¬ 
tions for our emigration were soon 
commenced. One stipulation of clear 
mother’s we were obliged to give in to— 
namely, that Aunt Cecilia should go 
with us. Aunt was very wise, though 
very romantic withal—a strange mix¬ 
ture of poetry and common-sense. My 
father and motlier, however, had very 
great faith in her. Moreover, she had 
jilready travelled all by herself half-way 
^iver the world. She had therefore the 
benefit of former experiences. But in 
<;very way, we were fain to admit that 
-aunt wius eminently calculated to be 
our friend and mentor. She ■was and is 
<jiever. She could talk philosophy to us 
even while darning our stockings or 
seeing after our linen; she could t»ilk 
half a dozen languages, but she could 
Talk common-sense to the coot as well; 
.she was fitted to mix in the very best 


' society, but she could also mix a salad. 

She played entrancingly on the harp, 
I sjvng well, recited Ossians poems by 
the league, had a beautiful face, and the 
heart or a lion, which well became the 
sister of a chief. 

It is only fair to add that it was aunt 
wlio founa the sinews of war—our war 
with fortune. She, however, made a 
sacrifice to our pride in promising to 
consider any and all moneys spent upon 
us as simply loaSs, to be repaid with 
interest wheJi we grew rich, if not—and 
tliis was only an honest stipulation— 
worked off beforehand. 

But poor dear aunt, her love of 
travel and adventure was quite wonder¬ 
ful, and she had a most childlike faith 
in the existence and reality of the El 
Dorado we w'ere going in search of. 

The parting with father, mother, and 
Flora was a terrible trial. I can hardly 
think of it yet without a feeling akin to 
melaiiclioly. But we got away at last 
antid prayers and blessings and tears. 
A hundred times over Floi*a had begged 
us to wTite evejy week, and to make 
haste and get ready a place for her and 
mother and father and all in our new 
home ill tlie West, for she would count 
tlie days until the summons came to 
follow'. 

Fain would honest, brawny Townley 
liai e gone with us. What an acquisi- 
^ tion he would have proved ! only, he 
told me somewhat significantly, he had 
i work to do, and if he was successful he 
might follow on. I know, though, th.at 

} )arting with Aunt Cecilia almost broke 
lis big brave heart. 

There was iJb much to do when we 
arrived in London, from which port we 
were to sail, so much to buy, so much 


to be seen, and so many people to visit, 
that I and my brothers nad little time 
to revert even to the grief of parting 
from all we held dear at home. 

We did not forget to pay a visit to 
our forty-second cousins in their beauti¬ 
ful ana aristocratic mansion at the 
West End. Archie Bateman was our 
favourite. My brothers and I were 
quite agreed os to that. The other 
cousin—wlio was also the elder—was 
far too much swamped in ton ton to 
please Highland lads such as we were. 

But over and over again Archie nia<le 
us tell him all we knew or had heard of 
the land we were going to. The first 
night Archie had said, 

*• Oh, I wish I were going too! ” 

Tlie second evening his remark 
was, 

“Why raa^I gor’ 

But on the third a.iicl last day of our 
stay Archie took me l)oldly by the 
hand— 

“Don’t tell anybody,” lie said, “but 
I’m going to follow you very soon. 
l)epend upon that. I’m only a younger 
son. Younger sous are nobodies in 
England. I’he eldest sons get all the 
pudding, and we have only the dish to 
scrape. They talk about making me a 
barrister. I don’t mean to be made a 
barrister; I’d as soon be a bumbailift. 
Xo, I’m going to follow you, cousin, so 
1 shan’t say good-bye—just au irvoir.” 

And w’hen we drove away from the 
door, I really could not help admiring 
the handsome bold-looking English lad 
who stood in the porch waving Tiis hand¬ 
kerchief and shouting, 

“Au r(voir~(iu 7rvoir.'* 

{To 6e eontimud.) 


A STRANGE EPIDEMIC; 

A TALE OF COUNTRY SCHOOL LIFE. 

By Ashmosb Rus.sax, 

AtUhor of “ The La*t of the Great Aukt,” "The Speckled Giant," etc. 


F rank Browx and Harry Blufflon 
were direct opposites. Frank did 
not play cricket or football; Harry was 
second in both games to Jack Arundel 
only. Frank was affectetl in speech and 
manner, and had a difficulty with his 
*• r’s ”; Harry was blunt and abrupt. 
Frank held his nose in the air, and 
when in the High Street often failed 
to recognise those of his schoolfellows 
whom he considered beneath him. 
Harry, foil the contrary, was on nod¬ 
ding terms with everybody. His words, 
liowever, were few. Funilioiscalled him 
“ surly,” but Funibois did not under¬ 
stand him. Nobody quite understood 
iiim, so he was without a regular chum. 
This did not appear to trouble him very 
much. He shared a study with Fi’ank, 
iherofore the two opposites were much 
tojgether. 

it may be remembered that the gar- 
wiener had dihl Harry that there was an 
owl's nest in Headland’s Sjjinney, about 
iialf-way between the abbey and Hey- 


CHAPTER IV.—OWLS AND TADPOLES. 

ward’s Hill. Thither the two boys went, | 
but without any appearance of hurry. 
Frank considered bird’s-nesting deroga¬ 
tory, and tried to look as if an owl were 
the last thing he would think of. He 
did not talk of the object in view, and 
Harry was equally silent. 

“Ah—do you think it’s worth while to 
entail the sjiinncy ?” said Frank, when 
they reached the gate. 1 

“ I'm going,” replied Harry, bluntly, ; 
leaping the impediment. . 

“ All—tlie gahdenah said a wunnel ' 
oak. What is a wuniiel oak ? ” 

“Pollard.” ^ I 

Harry was as .siiaring of his words as I 
“ Poor Kicliard ” might have been ex- I 
pected to be of his pennies. ' 

“ .\h~poplah, did you say ?” 

“ Pol-lard.” 

Frank was no wiser now; arboricul- I 
ture was not tauglit at Alne Abbey. I 
Presently Harry stopped at the foot 1 
of a stunted, hoary oax that had been i 
pollarded centuries before. Only the j 


shell remained, and it looked exceed¬ 
ingly likely for owls. 

“ Pollard. Up you go ! ” 

Frank looke<l down at his trousers— 
his clothes wore always spick and span. 
The bark of the tree was encrusted with 
a green, damp-looking moss. 

“ All —I don’t think I can climb that,” 
he said. “ I—al:—weally, 1 don’t wc- 
membah evah climbing a twee—at least, 
not since I was a boy. 

Frank was just fifteen yearsolJ. This 
early assumption of manhood was a 
little weakness not confined to him. 

“Bosh!’ said Harry. “i never 
climbed a ‘twee’ in my life. Did your 
hand ‘ evah ’ touch ‘leathah ”1 If it isn’t 
too delicate, put it under my boot.” 

Frank gatherwl a handful of grass to 
save his hand, and gave his brusque 
companion a leg-up. The nextiiioinent 
Harry was among the skeleton anus 
that ilid duty for branches. 

“ Nothing here. Look for another 
pollai-d.” 
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The next tree looked equally likely 
Avitli the one searched. It also was 
hollow from top to hottoin. Frank took 
up a round lump of fur from the 
ground. 

“All—Hahwy, what's this?” 

“Owl pellet. Hush! give me another 
leg up.” 

Frank quite f«fugot the grass this 
time. He placed his hand in position, 
and Harry clamberiKl into the tree. 

“ Hiss-s-s-s ! Goh-h-h-h 1 ” 

“ J ump, Hahwy ! It's a snake ! ” cried 
Frank. 

Another tremendous hiss, followed by 
a peculiar snoring noi&e, sounded from 
the tree, and a large white owl floun¬ 
dered over Harry’s shoulder and dis¬ 
appeared among the trees in the spin- 
ney. 

“ Three owlet.s. Do you want one ? ’ 

“ Oh, yo', if you please,” said Frank, 
with more eagerness than he usually 
displayed. 

“ All right. One for you, one for me, 
one for the old birds. That's fair all 
round,” which was quite a long speech 
for Harry Blufl'ton. “Lookout! Catch 1” 
and a flutfy whitish ball fell into Frank’s 
hands, hissing like halt a dozen ganders 
ill gull time. 

Harry stuffed the other fluffy, hissing 
!i:ill in Iiis jacket-pocket and descended 
tlie tree. Both birds were? then, placed 
in a small wicker basket which Harry 
had brought', where they becain© silent. 

“Owls are a cut above hedgehogs and 
shrews,” 

“ Ah — yes, indeed. These ah we- 
spectable nets. Wliat shall we do now?’’ 

“ Look tor something for tljeni to cat. 
Nothing here ; too near the nest. All 
eaten. Better go to the woods round 
Heyward’s Hill, ’ and the boys left the 
.spinney. 

* * ^ it 

The brothers Smith ought to have 
been twin.s, but were not. They were 
as like as two peas. They dressed alike, 
and generally walked about arm-in-arm. 

“ Pollux,” said Tim, one day, “ is it 
yerself or your brother I’m spaicing to?” 

Funibois nicknamed the brothers 
Castor and Pollux soon after their 
arrival at Alne Abbey. Smith major’s 
name was Carlton ; Smith minor an¬ 
swered to Peter. The C. and P., and 
tlieir being so much alike, and so much 
together, probably suggested the nick¬ 
names to Funibois. In their attributes 
•.hey in no way resembled the real and 
original Castor and Pollux. Castor 
Smith could not ride ; Pollux Smith 
neitlier boxi'd nor wi-'^stled. Both were 
pale-faced and cxcocuingly inuil'eiisive 
boys. 

“Isn’t your mother’s name Leda?” 
said Funibois to Castor on one occasion. 
‘ And haven't you got a sister Clytem- 
nestra ?” 

“No,” said Castor, meekly. “My 
mother’s name is Sarah Ann ; my 
ister's name’s Sarah Mariiu” 

Tile nicknames stuck. There is some¬ 
thing remarkably sticky about nick¬ 
names. Burs are nothing to them. The 
best gum-arabic is not in it. The 
brothers Smitli were rarely .spioken of 
but as Castor and Pollux individually, 
or Gemini collectively, except when 
Castor Wiis lengtlieued into “ Pepper- 

-ini" or Pollux shortened into 
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The Gemini certainly were not “stars,” 
whatever their namesakes may be ; but 
they were gentlemanly and well-behaved. 
They had !>een infected with the disease 
brought into the abbey by Tim 0’C<al]a- 
ghan. So they marched out, not at the 
head of a Boman army, or with Jason 
to seek the “ golden fleece,’' but in search 
of an animal to rival Tim’s liedgeltog. 

“ It iMi't what we would like, Peter ; 
it's what we can gef,” .said Ca.stor, as 
thi'y walUed tfijv.<^ls the river. “ A 
thru.sli or black. !;<t weiild be very nice, 
and I don’t tliiiik tlie Doctor would 
object; but where are we to get them ?” 

“Lift’s follow the river,” replied Pol¬ 
lux ; “ we may find sometliing,” 

Castor ami i’ollux followed tlie stream 
until tliey came to a duckweed-covered, 
sluggish brook that in the winter ran 
into the river, but now contained in¬ 
sufficient water to rise over a tiny weir. 
It literally swarmed with tadpoles, 
which Castor thought would he capital 
food for the birds--as yet in the busli. 

“ We ought'to have some of them,” he 
said. “Just look round and see if you 
can find sometliing to put them in.” 

Pollu.xaccordingly looked roimd. His 
searcli was rewar«ied by tlie discovery 
of a glass .picklo-jar with a string 
handle, left on the bank by some 
Tommy Stickleback angler. With this 
he returned to (’astor. 

Imagine one of the Argonautje return¬ 
ing from Colchis with a pickle-jar ! 

Castor took oft' his boots and socks 
and entered the shallow stream. In ten 
minutes or so he luid captured half a 
hundred tadjx'le.s, wlr-'h he gave to 
Pollux to carry.- in the mean¬ 

time hiul picked up a few frogs from 
the grass. These also went into the 
pickle-jar. 

They followed the windings of the 
river until they came to the wood 
which contained Jack Arundel and his 
2 >arty, whither we will return. 

Wnen Tim asked Funibois to bring 
the bag he looked closely at his capture 
for the first time. He instantly saw 
that it was no squirrel, but perhaps tlie 
most savage animal, for its size, in exist¬ 


ence. 

Funibois brought the bag and opened 
its mouth, but to put the weasel in it 
was another matter. Tim knew that 
tlie instant he relaxed his grasp of its 
neck it would pin his hand, tnrough 
which it had already almost made its 
teeth meet. He placed hand and weasel 
in tlie bag, but was compelled to with¬ 
draw both. 

“Cut a nut-stick about as thick ns 
my finger,” he said, holding the strug¬ 
gling, scratching little animal at armV 
length. 

Jack cut a hazel-stick a yard long and 
stripped off the twigs, 

“Now bend it double, sure, and twist 
it as if ye were inakii^ a handle for a 
blacksmith’s tool. Iiiat’ll hold the 
baste, anyhow.” 

Jack understood what was required, 
bent and twisted the hazel-stick, and 
slipped it round the weaser.sneck, upon 
whicli it acted like a pair of pincers. 

“ Have ye got him ? ” asked Tim. 

“I liave.” 

“Then ni loose.” 

Tim took his hand away, and Jack 
carried the weasel to the bn.g as care¬ 
fully as he would have carried a live 


coal aeross his mother’s drawing-room 
carpet. So soon as the fierce animal 
was within tlie bag he withdrew ibe 
stick. Funibois tightened the string, 
and the weawd was secured—for a time. 

“Sure, now,” said Tim, looking woe¬ 
fully at his bleeding hand, “ we'll have 
to rub the varminrs teeth with garlic. 
He won’t bite then.” 

“Is that from the ‘ould book’?'’ 
asked Funibois, 

>" It is, then.’’ 

“Doe.s tlie book sa}' how it’s to be 
done'? I shouldn't care lo try it on.” 

“Sure, now. it’s as easy as winking. 
We’ll take tlie stick to tlu. abbey. A 
weasel’s nio’glity savage for Ins size. 
I’ll tell ye a story if ye’ll listen, and not 
laugh.” 

" Fire away ! ” so id Jack. “ We’ll be 
as solemn as judges—if we can.” 

A saving clause was very necessary’. 

“ Faith, now, .some haymakers wan 
day saw an eagle in moighty trouble. 
It went up beyant the mouds with a 
rush, and soon came down ^ain, strug¬ 
gling and foighting as if it had swiU- 
lowed something that .stuck on its cliest 
and wouldn’t digest at all. AjkI then it 
bumped down on tlie flure. The hay¬ 
makers ran up to see pliwat was the 
matter, and found the eagle’s tliroat cut. 
While they were looking and wondher- 
ing, a weasel ran from beneath the 
bird’s wing, sat on its hind legs a 
second, and then skedaddled. I sup¬ 
pose the eagle had picked the weasel 
up somewhere, and the little baste was 
too manny for him.” 

“ I’ve heard of stories of a cock and 
bull,’Ifi’aghed Funibois, ‘/but never frf 
an eagle and weasel. Now, on your 
honour, Tim, do you l>elieve a weasel 
could lick an eagle up in the air ?” 

“ Well,” said Tim, “ I didn’t see the 
weasel doing it; I saw it in print. 
Perhaps ye think a weasel never goes- 
for a ride on a bird’s back, but ye’re 
wrong. Indade, pheasants and grouse 
have been known to fly across a field 
with weasels for jockeys; and hares will 
run a long way,’’ 

“Who is to have it?” asked Jack, 
“You caught it, Tim, so I suppose it's- 
yours,” 

“ Faith, no ; I’m not greedy. AVe’lI 
draw lots for it. There are six ov us. 
Get foive bits ov stick ov wan length, 
and wan short wan. The wan tliat 
draws the short wan takes the weasel." 

This was done, when Funibois di^w 
the short stick. 

“Take your proize,” said Tim. Y'e 
had bettfier go to tJie hairdresser’s 
for some lavendor-watlier or eau-de- 
Cologne ; ye’ll want it.” 

Funibois siiifl'ed at the bag, 

“Pah ! it’s rather strong. We’ll have 
to burn brown paper in the study.” 

“Now, you fellows,” said Jack, “ what 
about this squirrel ? Come, Ralph, give 
Sappy the weasel to carry. Now, Tim, 
you are our scout. Put us on the ritrht 
track.” ^ 

“Arrah, now, ye would be clever to 
follow the squirrel’s track if I put ye 
on it! But come on, anyhow.” 

(To be cotiUnued.) 
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HOW TO STAET A “BOT’S OWH ” POSTAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB. 


By R a. R. Bf.nnktt, b.a., 

Sec. of the Potlal Pkoto^aiihie CUib, Literary Photographic C!ub, etc. 



■11 \ \ V or t li e 
" I of tiic 

B. (). r. I, I it 
lifive takoii ill- 
lore^t ill the 
Koriosofartii’li'S 
lately cotitri- 
bntotl l>y Cap¬ 
tain Abney to 
it.S Cul 11 nni:;>, 
in<l are probably achie\’inff 8ucce.«3 in the 
. arirxis hranchen of photography. 

Now the best thin^ to do when one seta 
o a certain degree ot skill is to join a local 
ociety, and be helped to still lietter result.s 
ly tile assistance of its members. But in 
nany cases there is no local society at hand 
n whicii one can join, and so the entlin- 
iastic amateur is obliged to prosecute his 
tndies alone, for there i.s frequently no 
ther jierson who has taken up the same 
‘ hobby ” within several miles. To over- 
ome this difficulty, I started what was, 
lieiieve, one of the first, if not the first, 
f its kind—vi 2 ., the “ Postal Photographic 
lub,” and this has since been cm)ie<I by 
iicli numbers of people all over Engl.anll 
liat nearly every amateur belongs to one, 
1 whatever quarter of the globe he resides. 
So far as I know, all these postal cliiljs 
lainly embrace amateure who are pretty 
ell advanced on the journey of life, tnoimli 
f course juveniles who hail gras)>ed the 
rincijdes of the art would not be excluded, 
i'hat 1 m>w proi>ose to some ambitious 
•aders of the IJ. O. P., however, is to start 
club or two (there is plenty of 8CO|>e for 
•veral in different parts of the country), 
.aiiily confined to “ our Ixiys ” who are not 
K'ioii.s euou{^ to fignre in the list with 
i»-ir eblcrs, and are yet quite callable of 
irning out first-rate work, esjiecially with 
If; .-obiitional stimulus of a little coin|>eti- 
iiti. In this way the foundation of a pho- 
.’iHidiic career may be laid, and the presi- 
-rit*.lii|»s <•: our present societies may be 
led in the future by those who are now 
ruling tin; “Boy’s Own” Postal Plioto- 
•.\]diio Club. 

I will now give some hints as to the 
-tli’i.l of working the chili when some 
i:liii^'-(..t has decided to start <ine. 

W'f tii't have to decide whether the 
Aibuiu tjliib” shall take the form of an 


ordinary album, nr simply a light lio.v, in 
which the plnitu-i c.an travel from one iiieni- 
ber to iiniitlicr. 

There are eert.ain adv.antagcs pei-nliar to 
each plan. If .an alhniii is use<I, one full of 
jiliotos ean be given tu each ineinher of the 
club at the close of the Year, whieh is an 
attraction to inemlKTs wlio like to possess 
photos of v.arious places wliic h they have 
not seen f<ir themselves. But the albums 
lieiiig rather eosfly, (lie subs rii.tion to the 
clulimust lie higher ; and bad ]>iints cannot 
he inserted in an album, which is a draw¬ 
back, a.s ci'iticisiiis on a bud print arc of 
more value than simply praises of a good 
orn‘. 

As most boy.s arc not overwhelmed with 
pocket-money (and any amount can lie 
spent in amateur photography, as I know 
to my cost!), I would recommend them to 
use a light liox to place the ]>hotos in. I 
find myself that “ .“sionc’s World's File ” is 
just the thing retjuired ; it can be obtained 
from most stationers. Care must, however, 
be taken that the spring does not tear the 
prints; in fact, it is better removed before 
the club starts. 

The best part of tlie club consists in the 
opportunity it affords to profit by the exiie- 
nence of those more advanced than oneself, 

, and for this purjKise the system of criticising 
the photos sent round is iutrodiiced. It is 
* only necessarj' to insert each photograph in 
a slieet of note-paper, on which criticisms 
can 1)6 written by the other memhere of the 
I club. Full particulars of exposure, etc., 
.should be given with each photo inserleil. 

. In my own club I have laliels atta(‘hed to 
1 each print, with spaces for name of mem¬ 
ber, subject, lens, stop, exiiosure, light, 
time of day, month, plate, develojier, 
toning-bath, remarks. The criticism-sheets 
are remove<l by the member who inserted 
them, together with his tdiotograph, and 
, thus a permanent record of the failures and 
j merits of each of his prints is kept. It is 
better to allow* the criticism-sheets to go 
round twice, the second time without the 
print, in order that all the memliers of the 
I dull may see all the criticisms, which they 
I would not otherwise do. Of course the 
j prints neeil not necessarily be printed by 
the original “silver albumen process," in 
fact any variety should l)e welcomed,—for 
example, prints on plain salted paper, 
bromide (laper, platinotyiie, etc., and speci¬ 
mens of film neratives ^n lie inserted. In 
this cn.se full details of the process nse<l 
should be given on the slips. It is a good 
plan to give an “ album ” up to one process 
at intervals, each niemlier being asked to 
do his best at it. In this way many are 
assisted to success in new nroce-sses in 
which they have not previously been suc¬ 
cessful. Albums can also be given up at 
intervals to special subjects, e.g.. Home 
Portraiture, Landscai>es, Arcliitccture, etc. 

A note-liook should accompany the prints, 
in which remarks can be made by the mem- 
l»er8, and “dlscussion-s” on various subjects 
connected with photography be carried on. 
When the cose is devoted to a special sub¬ 
ject the discussion can be on the same 
topic, the prints serving as illustrations. 
Some memliers may like to exchange their 
prints of places, etc., with others in return 
for theirs. A space can therefore lie left in 
the note-book in wliich “ Exchanges ” can 
be written. 

The photos need not be mounted, as this 
adds to the weight of the case, and tliere- 
fore the postage becomes heavier. A good 


plan is to insert the corners of the iirints in 
jiieces of lliick ilniu iug-papi'r cut to tho 
f-ize of the Ikix. Tins ln !* the advaitlage 
over mounting that the prints round 

can be used lor allunns without golting 
them oH' the mounts, by which process they 
are often ruined lieyoml repair. 

If the serviees of sonieone w ho Ls well up 
in tlie more advanced stages of the art can 
lie secured to criticise the prints, it is a good 
Ilian to do so. The niajorily of our woli- 
Kiiown amatem-s are gisid-feiiipered enough 
to perform this office if iot|uested to do .■'O, 
but in such a case tho |«istage of tlic box 
slionld be paid, as it is hard lines tu make 
a man join it as critici.scr ami ex{iect him 
to defray expenses like the other niemlievs. 
The plan is adopted in several oluLs of 
which I know. 

Twelve memlrcrs is a good number for a 
club. If each member keeps tlie box two 
ilnys, and then forwards it to the next, it 
ouglit, theoretically, togoconqiletely round 
in ulxiut one montli, but practically delays 
occur in postage, etc., and tlierefore a few 
days’ margin slionld be allowed. Sundays 
are, of course, excluded fnini llie two days. 
Memliers should be ex]iected to insert at 
least two ]irints each month. If they do 
not do so, or detain the ease over the two 
days, thev can be fined tlireeiience each day 
they detain it, or each time they omit prints. 
The cases soon come to grief in the post, so 
that the fines are useful to procure new 
ones. Negatives can sometimes be inserted 
if packed with care. 

Now all ye ambitious readers of tjio 
B. O. P. set to work and let us hear of .Junior 
Postal Plioto Clubs being started all over 
tlie countrj'. I can assure you that the prac¬ 
tical information gained is immense, and 
to my knowledge a club of this kind exists 
alreatly in at least one school; so that, if 
two or tliree schools joined together, a 
highly beneficial fund of good-fellowship 
would be the result. 

There is only one more wor<l I have to 
say, and tlint is, “ Keep your temper ; don’t 
squabble.” Some peojile are so terribly 
easily offended by others’ deserts, and I 
know of several clubs having lieen ujiset 
by this cause. It is necessary to rememlier 
that we are all mortals, and to make allow¬ 
ances for the failings of others. 

In conclusion, I shall be pleased to helji 
any boy who wants to start a club on these 
lines. The Editor has my address, and if 
the inquirer will write to me through him 
I will give the neophyte all the help I can, 
and forward him the rules of my own 
society as a guide. 


[Note ry Editok.—W e think this idea 
a very good one, and, to stimulate healthy 
rivalrj', .shall be happy to give Prizes to the 
extent of Five Gltne.x.s, to be divided as 
the Adjudicators may deem most suitable, 
for the best set of six photographs that may 
reach us by July 31st, 1890, from any of 
“Our Boys” interested in the subject, 
whether they may send in as private indi¬ 
viduals or as representatives of cliilw. The 
limit as to age will be twenty-four years, 
and nothing submitted to us can be re¬ 
turned. See the “Rules and Conditions ’ 
on page 64, as these apply to all our I’lU’ 
|>etitions.—E d. B. O. P.] 
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A VILLAGE GUY FAWKES TRAGEDY. 


By E. J. C. Baird, 


Author of " Dicaiiitalim Extraonlinanj^' ete.^ etc. 



T he (never-to*be-forgott€D) memorablo 
Tith of November was always held 
by the inhabitants of both Big and 
Little Thorpe as a day of festive re¬ 
joicing. The rival villages (for rivals 
they were, in very deed) were situated 
.about a couple of miles apart, in oiu^ of 
the northern counties. 

Each possessed its church, chapel, 
butcher, uaker, and, I was going to say, 
•candlestick-maker, but, at any rate, its 
equivalent, the general dealer, selling 
■everything from coals to calico—truly 
a universal provider on a small scale. 

Had it not been for the constant 
spirit of rivalry all might have con- 
iinue<l smooth and hainionious, wlien 
this paper would never have been writ¬ 
ten ; but no sooner did one of 
villages start anything new than the 
other wa.s sure to copy it in.stanter. 

For instance, Big Thorpe once con- 
ocivetl H brilliant idea of setting uj> a 
fire-engine all on its ovvn account. Be¬ 
fore the day was out a round-robin was 
flying through the length and breadth 
of Little Thorpe, inviting subscriptions 
for a new manual fire-engine, whi<'li 
*• the rapidly increasing growth of the 
township rendered an absolute neces¬ 
sity.'' 

Here a footnote explaineil that a 
■wretched little hamlet not a liumli'ed 
tniles off' would probably, as in times 
past, enfleavour to follow tho c.xaiiiple 
« the Little Thorpians, and purclui-se 
j«i engine, in which case it was certain 
■to Ijc worked by a set of incnpables, 
wlio would doubtless render the affiiir 
as complete a failure as were previous 
feeble imitations emanating from the 
same questionable ejuarter. 

Now the riv.alry was the same with 
jflower-shows, bands, athletic sports, 
t>llt abo' "' all with the time-hmioured 
-r rrrf i ni' i f" • connected withCluy Fawkes 

BSftVnd Little 


' separate and special bonfires, and on 
them year after year their own parti¬ 
cular guys were burnt, with all national 
lionour.s—viz., fireworks and shouting; 
but thi-f year—1887 — rumours had 
reached Little Thorpe tliat the rival 
village' was going to surpass everything 
before heard of in the sidendour of its 
guy. 

Hitherto a species of “scarecrow,” 
bearing a lantern and tied to a chair, 
liad served for all purposes ; hut this 
time the Big Tliorpians were boasting 


of a real stuflTed figure correctly clothed, 
and actually of life size. 

Tlie news, as might have been ex¬ 
pected. roused Little Thoi-pe to a pitch 
of emulation even liigher than usual. 
Tliey were, not going to be outdone— 
“not by no means!'’ and accordingly, 
although it was only the day preceding 
the famous anniversary, the meagre and 
semi-prepared effigy was discarded, and 
a conunittee at once formed to consider 
ho'v best to circumvent their ambitious 
neighbours. 



"On the very topmo»t peak was seated the unfortunate cuy." 
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“My friends,” reinarked the chief 
speaker, “ we'll astonish them ! Mark 
my words—we'll astonish them ! ” 
These sentiments, though much ap¬ 
plauded, seemed ratJier difficult of ac¬ 
complishment, as no one appeared to 
have any practical suggestion to make, 
until, just as tlie committeo was about 
to dissolve in ilespair, a broad-shoul¬ 
dered Hiliernian pressed forward and 
spake, “(iiutlcmen,” he said, “listen 
to me, if you plaze, and we’ll bate them 
iiitirely—so we will! Sum it's nieself 
now as will bo the life-sized goy! Ye'll 
first dress me up foine, wid a mask of 
llonyparty or some other biggintleman, 
and just c.arry me about tlie streets— 
not for the loives of you letting the 
‘ cat out of the bag!* And, sure now, 
if 1 don’t make a l>etter goy than their 
old stufl'ed figure, ye may burn me on 
the bonfire entoirefy !” 

“ Ah ! but, Pat, that’s just it; we can’t 
burn you, you know !” 

“Well! but take that fellow,” pointing 
to their incomplete Fawkes, “and when 
it’s all dark, ye know, just chuck him on 
the fire, and say ye had to save my 
clothes, by rason they wei’e too grand 
for burning.” 

This idea of Pat’s was hailed with ac¬ 
clamations, and agreed to unanimously. 
Meanwhile, at Hig Thorpe, the Guy 
Fawkes Conjnuttee, all unconscious of 
the excitement their conduct w’as 
causinsr. were giving the last touches to 
what they considered a perfect repre¬ 
sentation of the gentleman who nad 
intended to create an emergency to 
which he expect'd the King an<l all 
sitting Members of Parliament to “rise” 
with one accord. 

In due time the morning of the .')th 
broke cold and clear, and by the after¬ 
noon the rival bonfires were nearlv if 
not quite as high as the spirits of tneir 
owners. Perhaps, however, the greatest 
commotion was in Little Tliorpe. 

Patrick Murphy (the guy imper- 
sonater) had been provided with habili¬ 
ments which, though a trifle miscel¬ 
laneous in character, were nevertheless, 
v/hen united, suppose<l to present an 
exact counterpart of Napoleon. 

A pair of loose white trousers were 
surmounted by a tatterecl red tunic. 

Above this was a wonderful mask 
whose “ flaxen moustache ” had been 
turned and twisted into what was con¬ 
sidered the orthodo.x fashion. The 
whole, crowned bj' tlie ancient hat of a 
defunct beadle, was, in the opinion of 
the committee, such an unparalleled suc¬ 
cess that it was determined to strike 
envy to the hearts of the Big Thorpians 
by parading it with all honours beneath 
their very noses. 

For this purpose the usual line cf 
route was extended, so that the pro¬ 
cession should march through the vil¬ 
lage of Big Thorpe before i-cturning to 
the bonfire ground. 

“ Oh,” said the Big Thorpians, when 
they heaixl of this arrangement, “they 
will, will they ! Then we’ll give them 
a l)it of a surprise, that’s all! ” And they 
did so, as you shall hear. 

Seven o’clock was the hour fixed for 
the starting of the torchlight procession, 
but long fiefore that time pretty nearly 
all Little Thorpe had turned out to cheer 
it on its way. Pat, the “life-sized” 
guy, was seated in state on a cart, en- { 


joined not to move hand or foot—a task 
rendered easier by his being firmly tied 
to the back of his chair. He was drawn 
by a steed so bedizened with ribbons 
and bells as to form quite a picture in 
itself. 

Altogether, when the procession, 
headeif by the Little Thorpe drum- 
and-fifo band, started on its way every¬ 
one averred that so imposing and bril¬ 
liant a spectacle had never been seen or 
heard of before. 

All went well until the rival village 
was reached, and even then, ns the pro¬ 
cession traversed the main stre<-t. with 
its band thumping and squeaking scorn¬ 
ful defiance, they were saluted only with 
a few hisses and a stone chucked here 
and there, “ proniiscuous-like,” into the 
crowd. 

It was net till they were actually 
leaving Big Tliorpe behind them, and 
all chance of danger seemed past, that 
suddenly, and without the least warn¬ 
ing, there stepped from behind ii thick 
belt of trees a stalwart band of men 
and lad.s, well provided with sticks, 
who, falling on tne processionists, sent 
them in less time than it tak<-s to write 
it flying helter-skelter in all dii-ections. 
In the mC'lee “Bonaparte” was dnvgeed 
from his cart, ana that vehicle aes- 
patched at full speed a\vay into the 
darkness. 

It was upwards of an hour before the 
processionists had again gathered tliem- 
selves together, and another half was 
spent in searching for the runaway 
chariot, which was subsequently dis¬ 
covered about a mile distant, safely 
wedged in a ditch, but minus the least 
vestige of its late guy occupant. 

Further search proving futile, the 
Little Thorpians, sorrowful and dis¬ 
consolate, started homewards, faking 
care this time to give the village of Big 
Thorpe a wide berth. 

Nevertheless, the glare of the rival 
bonfire, visible for miles round, proved 
so attractive that several of the more 
adventurous spirits determined to min¬ 
gle in the throng of spectators, partly 
with the hope of hearing sonietlnng of 
their missing Patrick, and also for the 

f mrpose of satisfactorily squibbing at 
east a few of their enemies. So about 
a dozen of these fellows, leaving their 
companions at a safe distance, joined 
unnoticed the ring surrounding the 
bonfire. 

Here they could obtain a far better 
view thereof, and no sooner had done so 
than, with blanched faces and yells of 
terror, they began tearing back to their 
friends as though the “ old gentleman ” 
himself was after them. This is what 
they saw. 

On the very topmost peak of the fire, 
surrounded by flames many feet in 
lieight, was seated the unfortunate guy 
“Bonaparte.” The lo’ver part of his 
white trousers had already caught fire, 
and the leaping flames were singeing 
the ends of the flaxen moustache in a 
manner that would have been highly 
ludicrous had tlie guy only been a 
stuffed one. But as it was, the liorror- 
stricken Little Thorpians, approaching 
the scene in a botly, could plainly per¬ 
ceive tlie wretched fellow struggling 
up and down on the chair, us tTiougli 
attempting, in mortal agony, to free 
himself from his bonds. 


The rush of processionist.s was re¬ 
ceived by their enemies witli a volley 
of shouts ant. bloY>s. 

Bepulsed over and over again, and 
obliged to witness their unfortunate 
townsman one sheet of Ham** before 
their eyes, they were simplv driven to 
a state of frenzy, and dancetl round and 
round the outskirts of the ring, gesti¬ 
culating and shouting in a way tl.ar 
only brought upon them fresh jeers and 
cries of ridicule. 

Meanwhile, tidings having readied 
Little Thorpe of tlie terriljle tiagedy 
tlien being enacted, a meeting of tlie 
oldest “ citizens ” (as they call them¬ 
selves) was being convened for the pur¬ 
pose of dealing with so startling an 
cniergeucy. 

The.se were the blacksmith, the baker, 
and the landlord of the Blue Boar. The 
baker, being senior, was at once voted 
chairman—an office lie filled with com¬ 
plete satisfaction both to himself and 
companions by sitting during the whole 
of the proceedings with his mouth open, 
and vouchsafing no single word or re¬ 
mark, whereby the others were enubliHl 
to wrangle and speechify as long as 
they had a mind, tne upshot being that 
the following resolution was passed 
unanimously: 

“That this meeting protests with in¬ 
dignation against the cruel, unchris¬ 
tian, and dastardly conduct of the 
inhabitants of Big Thorpe in know¬ 
ingly or unknowingly bui-ning aliic 
Patrick Murphy, the meeting's com¬ 
rade-in-arms’—[sounds like a “babby ” 
from the blacksmitli]—“well, then, t/trir 
comrade—on a fiery furnace, he, Pat, 
having been, it is supposed, struck on 
the head with stones or other missiles ; 
and—and”—[“Hereby” from the black¬ 
smith again] — “ and hereby rendered 
faint till brought to by fire. And that 
this meeting therefore intends to sum¬ 
mon the ringleaders of tlie vile crime 
fortliwith.” 

Here the meeting broke up, and tho 
landlord, elated by his oratoncal efforts, 
straightway invited his friends to take 
a glass free and gratis' while lie 
despatched a horseman to the nearest 
town for the desired summonses. The 
dajr and hour of the petty sessions duly 
arrived, and with the latter an excited 
ciowd, eager to hear all they could of 
what was known as the “ Guy Fawkes 
Tragedy.” 

There were plenty of witnesses for 
the prosecution, who one after another 
deposed, firstly, to Patrick Murphy 
liaving impersonated “Guy”; secondlj\ 
that he was taken prisoner in a “ free 
fight” near Big Thorpe village; and 
thirdly, that he had been distinctly 
seen by the whole of the processionists 
being burned to dcati'. on the Big 
Thorpe bonfire. 

“ And you say he was struggling 1 ’’ 
inquired a magistrate of the Last wit¬ 
ness (Pat’s brother). “Did he not cry 
out, or shout in any way 1 ” 

“He did, your honour; but we 
couldn’t hear him for the noise—it was 
deafening.” 

“That closes the ease,” remarked the 
counsel, with difficulty restraining a 
smile. 

For the defence there was only one 
witness, but he was a host in himself, 
os everyone thought, when, to their 
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amazement, he proved to be Patrick 
3furpliy liiniself! 

“uiiy Fawkes come to life again !” 
he exclaimed, with a wink at the magis¬ 
trates. 

And this was bis story. 

On being dragged ignoniiniously from 
ids chariot lie “let fly with his fists” in 
such a maimer as to clearly demonstrate 
that he was no lay figure. At this the 
captors wore more exultant, and. having 
stripped oil' his finery and locked him 
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! up in a hayloft, they subsequently 
j pamded liis toggery on a pole at the 
: nead of their procession. 

Tliis presently gave rise to the bril¬ 
liant idea of dressing tlieir own guy as 
tlie captured “ Bonaparte.” 

No sooner said than done, and, amidst 
I cries of derision, tlie transformed effigy 
' Avas hoisted to the very summit of the 
blazing pile. 

“Ye’ll understand,” said Pat, “they 
tould me this afterwards. Well, more 
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betoken, when they saw me friends 
coming one of ’em shoves a long stick 
under me illigant coat ajid jogs me up 
and doAvn to make belave it’s struggling 
I wa.s. But, bless ye ! handsomely they 
trated me aftetavards. And if e%-er 
again they’re wanting a guy, w)iy, let 
’em spake the >vord, and it’s Pat Jiurphy 
Avill be tliat s,ame ! ” 

Here, amidst uproarious laughter, the 
witness stood clown, and the (Jourt rose- 
(the end.) 


UNCLK TOWSER: 

A STORY FOR BOYS YOUNG AND OLD. 


Author 


H OW annoying it is, when you are on 
a long journej’, and anxious to 
bring it to an end, to he kept waiting 
at some poky little wayside station, 
and then be sent a considerable dis¬ 
tance backwards to take up a horse- 
l>ox or some carriage, in which you can 
rake no interest whatever, regarding it 
merely as a source of irritation pur- 

E )se]y to provoke your impatience ! 

len so it is annoying, in the course of 
a story, to find the progress suddenly 
iirrest^l and a retrogression imposecl. 
The indulgent reader must accept tliis 
as an apology, and allow me to shunt 
him back two days from the date of tlie 
last chapter. 

•Tosiah Browser sat at his magnificent 
m.-ihogany table, wading through the 
pile of business letters; now tearing 
up one, now writing a liurried answer 
to another j now referring to a ledger, 
now rummaging in a drawer for other 
Inters to be compared ; now ringing 
for some confidential .servant to pro- 
ure some needful information; now 
i»>ofcing up at the drip, drip, drip of the 
rain ; now grumbling against his absent 
brother-in-law. At two o'clock lie went 
out to get some refreshment. He always 
patronised a particular restaurant, 
where he read the “ Times ” and 
lunched. Then once more to business 
—his beloved, all-engrossing business. 
What cared Josiah Browser so long as 
^oods went out and money came in 1 
He knew the value of money, and his 
" hole soul was set upon making it. He 
looked into every aepartment of the 
house minutely, and was feared by all 
liand.^ for his manner was frigid, his 
“^rutiny rigid, his temper hot, and his 
Jieartcold. 

Tlie afternoon brought no improve- 
I'lfnt in tlie weather, but that mattered 
ii'tle to .Josiah Browser, who sat still at 
liis table. The pile of correspondence 
"as gi*aflually yielding to the labour of 
his unwearied pen, and by five o’clock 
lie was .able to put the heap of written 
letters into his black bag—he always 
jK'sted them himself. He replaced the 
vellom-bound volumes; he locked up 
the drawers of the mahogany table; 
he interviewed various important func¬ 
tionaries : he made his last tour through 
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i)f "Cactit aiul Hercules," “A Adeentfre,' 

CHAPTER V.—M’HERE IS JEMMY? 

' the principal departments ; he took up 
his bag, prepared liimself to encount<‘r 
the inclemency of the wcatlier, and 
walked forth. The letters were posted 
on the way to tlie station, and -Mr. 
Browser journeyed down by the usual 
train to Merryinend Manor. 

Having arriv’ed at his home, Mr. 
Browser proceeded to make himself 
conifortabk, exchanging his city coat 
for one oi looser pioportions, and his 
boots for slippers. His toilet com¬ 
pleted, he repaired to the drawing¬ 
room, where for half an hour before 
dinner the governess paraded before 
him the little Browsers, now reduced 
to three by reason of Jemmy’s absence 
at school. As the children stood in awe 
of their father, the interview was con¬ 
strained and formal. He kissed tliem 
by turns (even as the classical young 
ladies rendered it Avhen reading their 
Latin in the approved foreign fashion, 
and translating it to the blushing 
curate, who knew not which way to 
look, “ cnhjiivius, we catch him; 7ve- 
kiaa-im, by turns ”) ; he bade Christine 
read an edifying story to her little 
brothers; he q^uestioned Miss Pecking- 
ton about their conduct and progress 
in lessons—she was a person of years 
and experience, with spectacles and 
curls, a thin figure, and dressed in 
black. Josiah Browser supposed lie 
was fond of his children in a certain 
way, but his ideas of education were 
rigid, like his ideas of business. He 
never would give them sweets because 
lie believed sweets to upset thedigestion. 
He seldom gave them toys because tliey 
only broke them, and, so far as he had 
observed, squabbled over the dismem¬ 
bered fragments. 

It was therefore a relief to all when 
seven o’clock was announced with 
silvery chimes from the mantelpiece. 
The battalion showed no reluctance to 
go through a second course of kissing- 
drill, and marched past at tlie double, 
when their father went into the dining¬ 
room and sat down to his dinner. 
Between soup and fish the thoughts 
of Paterfamilias Browser reverted to 
the fact that “ that fool Towser ” had 
not put in his appearance in the City 
that day. Tlie remembrance irritated 
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him. While he had slaved from mom 
I till dewy eve his brotlier-in-Iaw had 
' taken it easy as usual, though fully 
I aware that there was great pres.sure of 
! business demanding close attention. It 
was just like Towser ; he Avns a selfish 
! old ass, and didn’t care two straws Iioav 
' things went on provided his share of 
j tlie profits Avas duly paid into the bank. 
' He’d give him some of his mind next 
I morning ! 

But fate decreed a further postpone- 
i ment of this resolve. When Josiah 
, Browser sat doAvn at his library-table 
' next morning to tackle aiiCAv the fresh 

E ile of letters Avhich ev'ery early post 
rought, he noticed on the top of the 
1 letters the familiar brown envelope of 
I a telegram. He opened it and read, 

■ “ Very sorry ; batl cold ; cannot come 
' up.—T owser.” 

Tliis Avas fuel for fresh exasperation. 
Mr. Browser’s brows contracted, and he 
muttered ill-omened words, ending up 
Avith “ the old fool! ” 'There Avas a dii- 
ference of four years betAveen tliem, 
therefore the epithet Avas sufficiently 
justified in Biowseris eye. Fortunately 
the post this morning was more lenient 
than it had been of late. The corre- 
! spondence av.os concluded by one o clock, 
j Browser Avent oft‘ to his luncli, and in 
I the course of it he decided to run doAvn 
j to Richmond in the afternoon and see 
I if his brother-in-laAv Avas really uiiAvell. 
j He could have a look at Jemmy at the 
; same time. 

I He went back to Corncockle Street 
j for an hour or so, and afterwards drove 
’ to Waterloo Station, bound for Rich¬ 
mond. While he proceeds on his iourney 
we may precede him in thought by a 
quicker power than steam and iron can 
provoke, and anticipate his visit. 

i Jemmy—who now began to see the 

! joke in a pleasanter fight, and Avas 
I minded to carry it through with good 
will—heard the school-bell ring from 
i his place of retirement, and when the 
I last footsteps had died aAvay, and 
j CA’cryone seemed settled at lessons, he 
j stealthily issued from concealment and 
! slipped out into the road. No one was 
' about. He marched boldly to the front 
, of the house and took up his position 
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under the window of Mr. Crockels’ 
classroom. Mr. Stingo’s classroom was 
on the other side of the house. 

Jemmy pressed liis fingers upon both 
rows of Keys on either side of the con¬ 
certina, an«i gave one or two preliminary 
pulls and pushes to air the bellows. 
Then he lifted up his voice and bleated 
forth the strains of that pathetic 
melody, “ Beautiful star, in heaven so 
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ing furiously at the offender, who was 
now tearing for dear life down the road, 
never pausing to look back till a sharp 
turn put him out of sight. The master 
returned indoors, murmuring blandly 
to himself, “The minstrel boy to the 
wars is gone, In the ranks of death 
you’ll find him.” He had not noticwl 
Browser’s absence, or if he had it did 
not excite in him any suspicions. He 



The statoly Jonas telU Mrs. Stingo that tho young gentleman is not to be found. 


bright.” He performed the two verses 
without provoking any signs of acknow¬ 
ledgment from the classroom. He 
paused n minute to recover his breath, 
and then began again. And again he 
reached the end of the second verse 
unheeded. This was discouraging. His 
lungawere not niadeof leather, like the 
belmws of the concertina. Bound by 
the inexorable laws of Lurcher, he was 
to continue singing until he was sent 
off. Why ever didivt “ Old Crock ” look 
out of the window and snort? The 
window was wide open. Jemmy paused 
longer before again resuming the dismal 
ditty. This time he yelled Iiis loudest 
without any attempt at tune. He com¬ 
pelled Ills instrument to utter its dis¬ 
cordant music with stronger blasts. He 
capered and danced like a frenzied der¬ 
vish. The window was too high for the 
boys to look out. But at last, half-way 
through the second verse. Jemmy was 
surpri.sed to see tho head of every mem¬ 
ber of the junior division suddenly 
crowded up to the window. They 
laughed, and gently hooted and encou* 
i-aged him by nods and gestures. He 
could not make it out. He was just 
going to ask, “Where’s Old Crock?” 
v.'heii the very man himself rushed down 
the steps of the front door with a ruler 
in his hand. 

“ What do you mean by making that 
abominable noise, you dirty little niin- 
.strel boy ? Be off this instant, or I’ll 
set every policeman in Richmond after 
you ! ” 

Old Ci*ock made a pretence of rush¬ 


' was thankful, indeed, whenever a music- 
; lesson or a stomach-ache withdrew that 
luckless bantling into temporary retire¬ 
ment, and one or other of those reasons 
always accounted to Mr. Crockels for a 
boy’s absence. He. never asked ques¬ 
tions on such matters. 

Hardly had the master settled him¬ 
self once more in his classroom when 
the tingle-tangle of tlie fi-ont-door bell 
announced a visitor. 

It was Josiah Browser. 

He was shown up to the dnawing- 
room, in which sat Mrs. Stingo, pre- 
parea by the milliner’s art for receiving 
visitors. She welcomed him with a 
courteous smile. 

After mutual felicitations, Mr. 
Browser remarked, “ I had to come 
to Richmond on business, and thought 
I’d just drop in and have a look at my 
, boy. I trust he does not give you more 
trouble than is necessitated by the fact 
of his being a boy, Mrs. Stingo ? ” 

“Oh, dear no, Mr. Browser. He is a 
[ charming little fellow, and we are very 
fond of him. Such an interesting child 
■ to me ! Pray sit down, and let me offer 
! you a cup of tea while the butler goes 
for little Jemmy.” 

The butler went for little Jemmy- 
first of all to the classroom, where he 
I might be expected to be, for tlie man 
I Jonas was knowing in the distribution 
I of the classes. No; he was probably 
; having a music-lesson, or up in the 
matron’s room. Having searched in 
i vain, and finished up with Mr. Stingo’s 
! own self—“for he might be having a 


wollupin’,” thought Jonas—the butler 
returned disconsolate to the drawine- 
room to report the failure of his searcli. 
He would not make bis confession in 
the bare and bitter truth that Jenmiy 
was nowhere to be found ; he fenced 
the fact round with dark sayings. 

“Very sorry, mum, but Master James 
is not able to come just now—not for 
about half an hour or so.” 

Jonas did not think the gentleman 
looked as if he would care to wait half 
an hour, and the dignity of the house 
demanded that its butler should not 
admit his inability to find any given 
bov. 

Mr. Browser said it was of no con¬ 
sequence—he had another visit to pay. 
and if there was time he would call 
again within the hour and see the boy 
tiien. He accordingly took his leave 
of JIrs. Stingo, and set out to ascertaii. 
liow it fared with his brother-in-law. 
Mrs. Stingo at once inquired wliat 
Jonas meant by saying that Muster 
Janies was unable to appear. 

“Well, mum, the fact is, Master 
Browser is not to be found. I expoit 
he’s up to some prank—playing liooky 
as you may say—hiding away from lii- 
iesson-books. I will make anotliei 
search before saying for certain that 
he’s not on the premises; but its a 
curious thing now, anyway.” 

“ But he cannot have left the pre¬ 
mises without leave, Jonas. Siicli 
behaviour was never heard of. You 
must be able to find him I ’’ 

“Certainly, mum.” 

Half an hour later the faces of Mr 
and Mrs. Stingo looked blank. Not: 
Iiint of the lost Bi-owser Minimus wa; 
to lie traced. No one seemed to kno« 
anything about him. And in goo« 
truth, not a boy had set eyes on hi 
brown face since four o’clock thu 
afternoon. Lurcher was positive h 
had seen him before school, and evei 
talked to him within ten minutes c 
the bell ringing ; but he had no notio 
where he was now. 

We liave to follow the track of tli 
two Browsers, father and son. 

■priorei. Off in the direction of Stai 
angart Terrace strorle the elder of il> 
twain, and he found the walk up-hi 
trying, for it was a hot afteriiooi 
Arrived at No. 99, he was shown un t 
the apartment of his colleague, whoi 
he found in his casy-cliair deei>ly ei 
gro.ssed in “The Newcomos.” 

“Well, Towser, you seem pretty cor 
fortable, at any rate ! ” 

“ Hullo, Browser, awfully good ' 
you to come—glad to see you—son 
not to turn up—shocking bad cold ar 
rheumatic twinges—pray sit down- 
dared not venture out in such weath 
—better to-morrow, I hope.” 

“H’ln—I hope so, indeed. It's 
busy time ; I wanted you badlv yestc 
day, and it doesn’t do to let things | 
to tlie doc.s.” 

‘No, of course—unless they’re pr 
perly muzzled; only the fear of ihe 
matic gout would prevent my 
ing, I assure you. By-the-by, I loeki 
up Jemmy the other day—never to 
you—seems to be getting on all right 
sharp boy—tliere^ a touch of q'iiui 
humour about liim! He’ll be a oitjc 
to you yet. Browser.” 

“ Will he ? We shall see. I ha' 
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just come from Stingo’s academy, but 
the boy was not on view. I shall see 
liim presently if there is time. But 
there .ire luolf a dozen things wanting 
you at once, Towser. It’s most im¬ 
portant vou should look up the work 
at Lord fehetlington’s. They are ready 
to erect the pumping apparatus for 
raising; the water from the new lake j 
into .Marsbniere. Thei'e’s the iron 
chapel we removed from Lawnhaiu to 
Branchwater. The men who were to 
Jiave put it up seem to have struck or 
^one wrong. You must go down to j 
loth plivcps to-morrow, wet or tine, 1 
Towser. Then thei'e are those patent ■ 
girders for the bridge at Poplarbeech, I 
and three or four other equally im- i 
portant places that you must visit 1 
within two days. You wont a deal of ' 
pushing, Towser.” 

“All, my dear fellow, when you come 
to my age you’ll have more sympathy , 


witli invalids. It’s all very well for 
active young men to skip about like 
lambkins, but old fogeys have to be 
cautious. Only this morning, when I 
was lamenting to Dr. Doseni the mis¬ 
fortunes of being incapacitateil from 
going up to town, he said, ‘ My dear sir, 
look liere ; you take it easy, and don’t 
make a fool of yourself ! ’ ” 

“Humph—I don’t at all see that by 
following his advice you will escape 
the re.sult of his caution ! ’ 

“Ah, Browser, you always had a ready 
wit; but, honour bright, I hope to be 
able to execute your transactions to¬ 
morrow, if only the weather permits?, 
and my cold is within reacoiiable 
bounds. Have an apple 1” 

“An njmh f What an extraoT*dinary 
notion ! Vou don’t mean to say you 
eat apples 1 ” 

“ Newtown pippin—very best fruit 
for gouty tendency ; you don’t know 


what that is, happy moidal ! But 
talking of that boy ot yours, Browser : 
uncommon brisk little chap—eli 1 Don’t 
you think so ? Good appetite—swal¬ 
lowed three ‘maids of honour’ at a 
sitting, after beef-steak pie and otliei* 
substantial fare at dinner. Sound 
digestion is everything.” 

“Bother the boy! I must be ofT. 
We can count upon your turning up 
to-morrow, then 1 ’ 

“ Yes, to lie sure—w.p.—weather per¬ 
mitting. But stop a few moments. 
I’ll wsuk with you to the station—just 
let me put on a boot or tw'o. H.aven’t 
been out to-day—perhaps a little ex¬ 
ercise may help me tlirow off this 
tiresome cold—it’s not raining—and if 
1 am to go out to-morrow I may as 
well prepare for it by a short walk, 
to-day.” 

(To bt eondnued.) 
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O NE of the not lea.«it interesting of dis¬ 
plays at the late Paris Exhibition was 
the counter of objects made by the boys 


M'l girls in the schools of Japan. Among 
tie excellent embroidery and cabinet-mak¬ 


ing and pottery' tliere were, curiously 
enough, a number of models in folded 
paper, made by the young Japanese—“ just 


to amuse themselves”; and the ingenuity 
shown in the combination of shape and 


colour in these trifles completely’ put into- 
the shade all attempts at folding up to 
then familiar to us. There was this frog, 
for instance, done in a dirty' greenish -bronze 
]iaper (and looking much more frog-like 
tiiaii wo have been able to get it in the 
sketch), which we jiersuailed the attendant 
to take to jdeces for us and then do up again, 
to show us how it was done. 

A square piece of paper was taken and 
folded across (as in the diagram. Fig. 1> 
from A to A, and Ato A.hotli inwards; and- 
then from n to B, and B to B, both out¬ 
wards. And tlien this was .squeezed up, 
as shown in Fig. 2. Then aiiotiier folding 
gave us Fig. 3, in which we have a set ot 
eight little hands around the axis o A. 
The paiier at B was tiien folded back so as 
to get all round the effect shown in Figs. 4 
and 5. Then by folding the jioints 5 
towards the central axis, we get tiie state 
of affairs in Fig. 6, w liich by a little fold¬ 
ing outwards can be made to appear as 
in Fig. 7, and finally as in our shaded illus¬ 
tration of the completed article. 

Not only were there these frogs, birt 
there were folded butterflies and flowers; 
but enough has been said for the present. 
Perhaps some of our readers might like to- 
try a folded butterfly of their own inven¬ 
tion. 



The Frog. 
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BOY LIFE IN THE FLOWERY LAND. 

Ilv I'nEDERIC H. BALFOI'R. 

PART V. 


TPiiere is a very well■kno^^^l pro\'erb to 
.L tlie effect that “one half tlio world 
dr>es not know liow tlie other half lives. 
Tliat is ejiiinently tnie as applied to the 
Hnglish and the (diiiiese. “Oh, I know 
about the Chinese,” said a lady tome once ; 
“they live on rats.” Now f have henni 
tiiat some of the very poore.st of the poor 
among the boat ]K)puIatioii at Canton do 
<iecasionally c<xik and eat dried rats. I have 
never been to (Janton, so cannot speak from 
my own experience, but I have been tolil 
that sucli is tlie ease. Suppo.se it is ; wliat 
then t What would you think of a foreigner 
Avho said, “Ol», I know all aWut the 
Kngli.sli; they live on tripe and sheeji's- 
troiters”? Tlien it is saiu that cats and 
dogs form an important part of the Chinese 
«liet. .\ll I can say is tiiat 1 liave dined at 
Chinese re-staurants in different parts of the 
country, and frequently lunched and dined 
with Chinese gentlemen at their own 
houses, but never on one occasion have 
I seen sueli a tiling jus a dish of cat or dog, 
nor have 1 ever met a Chinaman who hatl 
l.osfed anything of the sort. The delusion 
as reganls the former animal may jiossibly 
liave arisen from the fact that the northern 
t'liinese call a hare “wildcat”; but the 
only instance I have met of dogs' flesh being 
exposed for sale was that of a rascally 
Cliine.se Imtelier. in a dirty jiart of Shang¬ 
hai, who actually purcha.sed the carcass of 
u cur tiiat had been shot for rabies and trieil 
to j>as.H it off uiion his unsuai>ecting cus¬ 
tomers for ln'e/ ! 

Now I will tell you something which I 
dare say you will consider very extra¬ 
ordinary, but which is, nevertheles.s, un- 
4leniably true. In ttU their cookery, and 
in imirh of their eating—you see, I only say 
“much” iierc—the Chinese are ftillif ns 
ciinliicil tis irr. arc — in some respects even 
nmre s«». T was very much amusoil .some 
lime ago wlienayoung gentleman at Oxford 
.said to me, “ 1 .sup|>use that all the man¬ 
darins and educated persons in China are 
now civilised enough to discard chopsticks, 
and eat with knives an<I forks ? ” Innocent 
young man I Why, knives and forks are 
not noarlv .so civilised as chopsticks. Here 
the |K)sition taken up by tne Chinese is 
ouite unanswerable. “Von foreigners,” 
tliey say, “are really quite barbarous and 
Iwhitidliand in your table arrangements. 
Now o«/'food is Brought to table beautifullv 
minced, sauced, and ready for eating; all 
we have to do is to put it int«) our months. 
But i/iiiff fooil is brought up just as it is cut 
• off the animal—great, coarse lumps of meat 
and 1x>ne, which one of you has to cut and 
carve about, M’hile even the pieces he dis- 
trihutes have to be chopped up again by 
each jierson on Ills own plate. Why, it is 
the butclier and the cook who do tlie.se 
things with us ; such preparations are the 
dutias of servants, not of the guests them- 
selve.s.” Do you not think the Chinese are 
right ? It is a great mistake, too, to imagine 
that it is ditticult to use chojisticks. A very 
little practice will soon render you q^iiito 
exi>ert. I have a friend who is even aide to 
lift an egg witli them. It is true that I am 
jicrsonally not so clever, but I can cat olives 
with a {lair of chopsticks quite easily ; and 
if once you can «Io that, you will liave no 
more ditficuHy with meat, fish, rice, and 
vegetables than if you liad been using cliop- 
i‘ticks all your life. 

But for'all tiiat, a Chinese dinner-party 
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is a very serious inttiction. In the first 
place, the iiolitencss of the Chinese is ex¬ 
ceedingly oi»pres>ive; ami in the second 
place, it is almo.st exactly the reveme of 
our own in many important jiarticnlars. 
For instance, when yon are dining out in 
Knglnnd, and your host asks you to take a 
certain seat at table, you drop into it as a 
matter of course, and tliero'.s an end of it. 
But in doing so at a Chinese dinner-party 
you would be guilty of great rudeness. It 
is necessary to bow a great many time.s, to 
assure your host that the seat is a great 
deal too good for you, to vow that you arc 
not nearly worthy of such an honour, and, 
anyhow, to take care that you don't sit 
down ^}'sf. 

I shall never foiget the trouble I had on 
one occasion at Nanking. I was living in a 
l>eautiful little summer-house, or pavilion, 
in the garden of a Buddhist monastery, and 
hafl invited some friends to dine with me 
upon the roof. The company consisted of 
a Brigadier-Cetieral, a Biuullust monk from 
the Temple of the Cod of War, the abbot of 
tlie monasterj’ where I was staying, and 
one or two literary men or scholars. Soon 
the dinner was arinoimccd, and I had not 
the remotest notion whom I ought to ask to 
take the lead. The military gentleman, 
however, was the highe.st in rank, so I 
began with him. “Ceneral, dinner is 
served : will you lea«l the way? ” Oh, dear 
no ; he couldn’t think of suen a thing. In 
vain 1 begged him—encouraged him—coaxetl 
him ; he persisted in hanging liack and pro¬ 
testing that lie wasn't worthy. So I tried 
the monk. He declined, too, and urged the 
General forwartl; but the General vowe<l 
lie'd do nothing of the sort, and then both 
men fell to bowing and curtseying to each 
other and to me, one saying tiiat the other 
was a stranger, and therefore was entitleil 
to more honour, and the other retorting 
tiiat the first was his sujierior in age, and 
so it was Afs part to head tlie proc'cssion. 
The discussion between the two growing 
warm, 1 turned to the men of letters ; but 
they, of course, would not help me, while 
the abbot, being at home, and so, in some 


sense, a host, pointed out that his x>lace 
the very last of all. 

By tills lime the dinner was in a fairway 
to gel quite cold, and, as it heetiied tlmi 
everylKxiv preferred to 8tnr>'e rather llian 
go uiistaire liefore anybody else, I ilcUr- 
mined upon a de.sperato lueAsure. In tlt-ti- 
ance of every rule of etiquette, I smbicnlv 
ran up the staircase myself, calling out t" 
my guests to follow. The plan w as succes*- 
ful. I'p they came, gliwl, 1 dare say, at tlie 
Isittom of tJieir hearts to have tlieir ditticul- 
ties cut short, while I fongratulated mv'elt 
on tlie re.'Uilt of my generalship so far. f lia<i 
actually landed them upon the roof, htii 
DOW I had to get them seated at table, lu 
vain I coaxeil, implored, almost threatencl. 
It was no good. Not a man would sit ilowii 
before the otiiers, and it was not until I 
l>egan to fear that we sliould never get any 
dinner at all that I made up my mind Ui 
rejieat my former stroke. My |iatien<'c 
l»ing entirely worn out, I seated iin'seli 
in the lirst chair I came to, and tolJ iiiy 
guests that if they wanted any dinner tiny 
Jiml better follow my example. The resn!: 
was satisfactory, and a very pleasant dinner 
we enjoyed. 

But I dare say you wonhl like to have n 
rather fuller idea of what a Chinese diiinei- 
party really Is tlian vou will glean fromiln- 
alM)ve exjieiience. I,et us, therefore, sup 
pose tiiat Mr. Clulo, a well-to-do merclinni 
or banker, has invited three friends to dim; 
with him at the Abundant Hejoicing 
Itestaurant, in Peking—three friends whom 
wo will call Huang, Chftng, and Sit respts-. 
tively. The cating-liousc is very ricliiy 
decorated outside, but the interior is not 
verj' inviting to Euroi>ean eyes, for tli'- 
floor is bare and dirty, the chairs aro liani. 
and there is no doth u])on the table. How 
ever, this doesn't matter imtch to our 
Chinese acquaintances, who are not aocii' 
tomeil to what we call comfort. Here they 
come—four jKirtly, jovial-looking men. in 
excellent liumour with tlieuiswves, luid 
hearty ap^ietites. 

[To be conttHued.) 


OUR 


Rewards to Boys for Bravery. 

The Royal Humane Society awarded on 
Septeuilicr IBth a iiiimlier of meilals and 
testimonials in ca.ses of saving life from 
drowning whidi have beeu brought to its 
notice, a very large nuniljer of the ca.ses 
arising out of tlie summer bathing, and 
several of the recipients being boy.s. James 
M‘Glashan, of I’aislev, aged only twelve, 
has a bronze medal for Ids very gallant effort 
to a.s.sist a man who got out of his de]ith at 
Mill|>ort, N.B.,on July loth, the Ijov going 
after him without a moment’s hesitation, 
sinking with him, and Ixith liehig subse¬ 
quently rescued. Another medal Is given 
ti> Willie Whitte, 14, of Toronto, who 
achieved his fifth rescue by saving a little 
boy on June 29tli, tlie rescuer having to 
swim a considerable distance with his 
charge before reacliing a landing-place. A 
third uieilal goes to Joseph Prince, 13, and 
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a testimonial to Louis Maltlioii-'C. lo, fo 
saving a boy of eleven from tlie Aruii, tie;. 
Aruuclel, on the 1st July, the rescuers siil 
seqnently carrying the lad home. Dtln- 
m^als were awarded to Francois Selir 
seaman, for a rescue at Dover; to (icorg' 
Austin, for a rescue at Charlton ; to Henr 
Maquay, for a rescue at Newc.a.stle-oii 
Tyne; to F. Smith, for a rt*scue at Hull 
to Freilerick Jerome, for a rescue at Hen 
ley ; and to (iregory Rook, for a rescue u 
Alhlone. The onlv silver medal was votm 
to Gunner Antonio Kllul, of the Hoya 
Malta Artillery, for saving two men from i 
very foul ainl noxious sewer at 1‘ieta. oi 
June 23rd. A large numlier of testinioiii.al 
were awarded, one of them to a sei van 
girl, and several others to lH>ys. If uny o 
our readers were amongst those tints rv 
warded, wc ihonid lie very glad t« Ina 
from them the jiaiTicnlavs of their exploit> 
and also to receive their phctograp'is. 

/Google 
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ATHLETICS AT OUR GREAT SCHOOLS. 


W E here give our usual reconl of the 
school sports of the current year. 
It has in most cases been conipileil 
froiii particulars obtained direct from the 
scIkkiI. To save hasty readers the trouble 


of Avriting us letters correcting imaginarj- 
errors, we would iK)int out that tiie results 
are those of 1889. Tliey are not the results 
accomplished in the distant p.ast, or hoped 
to be accom|ilislied in the future ! 


School. 


Botford. 

Kradfleld . 

Hrit^bton . 

Cunturbury . 

Charterhouse . 

Cheiteuliam . 

Christ's Hospital . 

<.'ity of London . 

<')ifton . 

* 'rai)leit;h... 

Dulwich . 

Kpsom . 

Kton . 

yelste^ . 

Forest . 

Harrow. 

Hailejrhiiry . 

Highfcate . 

Laociii^ . 

Leamington. 

Leys . 

Malrem . 

Marlborough . 

Merchant Tuylors'. 

-Oandle . 

Oxford Military College .. 

Repton. 

Ros-sall. 

Rugby . 

Sherborne.. .. 

.Shrewsbury. 

St Paol't. 

Sutton Valence . 

Tunbridge . 

I'ppfngham. 

Wellington . 

Westminster . 

Winchester. 


Mile. 

Quarter 

Mile. 

100 Yanis. 

Hur.llcs. 

Throwing 

Cricket 

Balt 

High 

Jiiniii. 

Til. n. 

BCl*. 

sec. 

sec. 

yda 

ft 

in. 

ft 


6 S'? 

Ort' 

10} 

17 

98 

2 

6 


n 

5 17! 

61 

— - 

101 

88 

2 

2 


4 .57} 

67} 

11 

2j 

87 

2 

1) 



6 29 

.59 

12 

_ 

104 

0 




F> 10 


HI 

20 

91 

0 

HI 


1} 

5 27 


11 

19? 

88 

14 

10 



— 

50} 

m 


70 

1 

6 

4 

0 



11 

— 

77 

0 

0 

5 


5 4? 

57 

HJ 

17} 

96 

2 

6 


11} 

.5 23; 

00! 

11 

lOi! 

91 

0 

0 



a 17 

61} 

11} 

Ift! 

91 

1 

6 

4 

11 


— 

11} 

20-? 

97 

1 




4 53 :' 

5.5« 

10> 

17} 

!I6 

1 

10 



5 3) 

.58 

11} 


9,5 

1 

1 



6 27> 

611} 

111 

175 

79 

2 




4 44i 

.56 

10} 

16} 

0.5 

0 

0 



4 43} 

671 

fli 

1»J 

92 

0 

;i 

4 

10 

6 2.5 

63} 

m 


83 

2 

lOJ 



5 12 

61 

HI* 

18} 

88 

2 

10 



— 

60} 

lit 

201 


_ 




4 50} 

.5!) 

lit 

20} 

102 


6 



6 14 

5!) 

11} 

18 

1)6 


0 



r> 1 


10} 

17 

led 


11 



f! 

56} 

11 







5 3ft 

61J 

12 

20t 

78 

2 

0 

4 

11 


6<l 

10} 

17} 

02 

0 

.0 



.5 .5 

58} 

11} 

18} 

77 

0 

0 



4 47 

.56 

101 

17i 

88 

2 

9 

5 



.52} 

11} 

18} 

92 

0 

3 


10 



m 

18} 

93 

u 

0 


11 

:> 2} , 


11} 

I9j 

106 

0 

8 




.574 

111 

19 

05 

0 

0 


10 



111 

207 

87 

2 

2 



r> 16 

59} 

10} 

_ 

6.5 

2 

0 


74 

6 154 

58 

10| 

17 

84 

0 

0 



4 .5:ii 

.58 

12 

18} 

91 

1 

9 


11 

4 


11 

18| 








m 

18 

100 

1 

0 




5«i[ 

. 0 . 

20 

96 

2 

7 

5 

4} 


Long 

Jump. 


ft. ill. 
IS 8 

19 41 
18 •’* 
IP 8 
III 3 
18 6 
15 8 
18 19^ 
18 8 

15 a 

17 4 

18 3' 
17 3 
17 4 
17^6i 

16 It 
11) 7 

15 11 

17 9' 
17 2 

20 II 

19 

17 8.* 

17 0 

18 2 
19 0 
19 10 

16 11 
19 0 
1ft 7 

17 lU 

18 71 

19 5 

19 1 

20 24 

18 4 

19 7 
17 104 
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each side of the line drawn down the centre of ths 
tin. and J in. on either side of it, 3 in. in length 
Having done that, we have a figure like Fig. 2 . 
Now the shadeit part in Fig. 2 may be cut awav 
with the till-shears. ^ 

.N ext we come to .a rather more Intricate part, and a 
pan In which great attention ought to lie paid to tha 
lueuaureiiieiits laid down. 



Put the metal end of your compasses 011 tlie point 
marked by a cross lu Fig. 3, and with a radius i-ather 
under 1 ? In. mark off round the circuiiifereuce of 
tlio larger circle six ecjual portions. 

Now, again staning with the cross, where yon put 
the metal end of your compasses, you murk off seg- 
luents of a circle, as shown in Fig. 4 . 



OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A REVOLVING LAMP-TOP. 


[ in'! Kttle lamp>top Is an object of interest to every. 
I l»dy. You need a little patience to make it, 
'Ut you wiU And your trouble well rewarded. We 



dl begin si once as to the materials and instru- 
cats re<iuire<l. First of all, procure at an iron. 
■oari'Fs a piece of ordinary galvaoised tin 8 In. long 
(5 in. broM : also half a yard of good thick wire— 
matters not of what kind. The only instrnments 
etdnl are a pair of small tiii-shears and a pencil 
•■mp a^^ wth of which are eosUy procurable in any 


Having collected our Decessaiies, we will now set 
to work. 

First draw a line down the centre of your tin as 
in Fig. 1, the dotted line i; then 24 In. down a’ b 
mark 2, and the same down i> c. Then join tliese 
2 's, as showu In Fig. 1 hy the dotted line. 

Now where these lines intersect will be the centre 
of your circle, namely at tlie point K. 



* a» centre, and a radius 1 } in., describe 
circle. \\ 1th the same centre, and with radins 4 ir 
describe another circle (Fig. 1). 

From the smaller circle draw two lines, one c 


Yonr drawing Is complete: all that is sv.<uited now 
ft.l*",.!;. black lines in Fig. 4. Re very care, 

fnl not to cut any further than the smaller circle, 
t^ut from A to B and fixun c to d ns well 

the corners marke-l 1 In Fig. 4 . so thrt 
^ the time you have bent them down all the way 
wniid you liave one little piece of Un lapping over 
the other. I ou then proceed to bend the long pi«a 



Fig. S. 


M..V . 1 "* 1 1 ®’ ‘‘ a spiral form, so 

Hiat the hole ^1 down the centre of the spiral may¬ 
be exactly under the centre of the tin. So for so 
gt»d, as far as the tin is concerned. 

Now yon come to your wiie. which ought to be of 
a go<^ tliickness, and to start witli ought to be put 
out straf^ht. ^ 

First of all you must And the size of the circum¬ 
ference of your cliimuey. Round the ciraimfctviiee 
you put a baud of wire, as shown In 5 , tight 
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6 noMgh to prcveut the tin circle ebakhig the ebitnney 
as it revolves. , , ., , 

Vext to this yon attach two pieces of wire which 
cross exactly over the centre of the chimney, nnd 
terminate on the wire circle, as shown in h'lg- S' 
From where the two wires cross in the centre ol the 
chimney yon tlx a piece of wire (which heljis to hold 
the twi) crossing pieces together) perpemlicular to 
the top of the chimney, uhont two Inches long 

I oiiiitleil to mention that at the point K in rig. 1, 
which is the centre of the circle, yon make a dent, 
hut be careful not to hammer the point of your in¬ 
strument through the tin. 

Now at last our work Is at aii end. Light your 
lamp arid let it get well warmed. Tut your tin circle 
over the top of the chimney: let the piece of wire 
that comes up from the centre of the lamp fi'lt dP 
the spiral and into the dent The whole weight of 
voiir tin rests on the wire, which touches the dent. 
Let the tin get warmed, and then gtve it a little *tort 
t.y twisting it gently with your fingers, ami !t will 
revolve of its own accord as long as there is a flaine 
in the lamp. 

A. 0. SPEARMAN. 


(EoiTcs^Jcm'bence. 


t'liKMlST.-tlet M.tcmillBn’e Shilling Primer of Che- 
luistiT to hegiu with, and when you have read it 
write again. 

Amvtkur.—A break-hack is a ball that suddenly 
alters its direction after striking the ground and 
takes the wicket at a very wide angle. 

A Ohammar Schooi. Boy.—S end Is. 2d. to F. Wartie 
nnd Co., 15. Bedford Street, Strand, ami have t ap- 
tain Fox's “ ilow to send a Boy to Sea " forwarded 
to you. 

Nero.—I tifiuire at the Emigrants’ Information OfBce, 
31. Brrmilway. Westminster. Oet the papers for 
tlie various colonies and see the current wages 
paid for yonr pni ticnlar trade. You will also get 
full iiifonauttof passage facilities for 

reception, sflHp' time t»f ttart. oiitllt, eU'. I he 
more money fou take willi you the better, hut have 
it remitted to you tliiongh a I'link on airivul. Bo 
not carry timeU' ciah on board sliip. 

W. O. (An old reader).-Try fJrosvenor s " Model 
Yachts," price .5*.. piihlislied hy 
Strand, w.c.: or Biddle's “ Model Yacht Buihllng. 
puhlisheil by Wllaoii, 156. Minoriea. or 20, Glass¬ 
house Street, w. Our articles will soon be re¬ 
printed. 

g R T.—Certainly there are suicides mentioned in 
the Bible. Samaoii was one; so was Saul. 


Ep. Am>.— 1. Such figurea are called "lay figures' 
Thei' cHn l>6 oUtulDcd of inoBt ftriist's colounuen. 
Write for list of prices to some London flrtn--say 
Yluellcr. 02. iiign Holhoru, E.c., where aeversi 
figures are in the window. 

OlJtPSTOSlAN.—Coat your blackboard with the Al¬ 
lowing mixture: One quart of methylated apml. 
a iiuarter of a pound of ahellac, two ounces of ibe 
best ivory black, one ounce and a quarter of the 
Hneat flour emery, and oi-e ounce of ultraruanne 
blue. DiMolve tiio bIicI kc In the spirit before you 
add the other Ingredients. Mind there is no 
grease on your lH>i»l'%lien yon paitit^f- Keep 
the stuff in a corked hottle, and pour out only as 
much os you want at a time. 

\V I B — A Creole Is one bom of white parents in 
the West Indies. AZambo Is a half-breed between 
a Carib Indian and a negro. A Mustee i# a half- 
breed between a Carib Indian and a white. A 
mulatto is a half-breed between a negro and a 
white. 

R. Maurice.—Y' es: Stephen waa the grandson of 
William the Conqueror, and William ill. was thr 
grandson of Cliarlcs I. There has l>een no King of 
Eiialand that has not been related to the reigning 
house. Even Canute waa of the EngUah- royal 
blood. 


H Norton.—A pply to the Secretary, Regent's Canal 
Company, 21, Surrey Street, Strand, W.c. 

Jack stewart.—Wc may have an article on the 
Insignia some day. We could not make the matter 
clear without illustrations. 

A Sherborne boy.—P roperly speaking, a college ia 
an endowed institution tu connection with a Cni- 
vereitv but the wortl is no longer used in this 
limited sense, nnd there Is no difference lietween 
a colie'e and a school: The college is supposed to 
give a higher education than a school, Imt iu tlie 
case of the public schools this is not the esse. 

B Yf BfkvE'?.—W rite to f'roshy Lockwood .and Co., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, who publish several hooks 
on House Decoration, Is there uo free libr.-iry Iu 
your neighhourliood 1 

iBig —The cheapest wav to make a screen is to buy a 
chithes-liors3. cut off one uptight of each f.ime, 
cut the horizontal bars t" the width you require, 
then cut new tenons on tlic bars and nt them into 
the mortises In the upright you have taken off; 
then cover with paperhanger's canvas, piwte on 
brown paper, and paste on that your scraps and 
pictures. 

<CRSE PMSTER —Y’oii should paint your scenery in 
distemper. Whitewash it first and paint tlie other 
colours over. 

PftUTia tN —Tlic Mellioume Ministry were iu office 
in ISC., the Peel .Ministry In 1^11, the Biisiiell 
Ministry in 1846. Melbourne aud Bussell were 
Whigs, Peel was a Tory. 

CrI’!uie.—A commander Is a captain who has not 
been ‘‘posted,’’ as the old naval books have it. 
Commamlers rank by seniority, and so do captains. 

Patience —The gaff is the l>oom .at the top of the 
mainsail. See our article in the second volume. 
For a cutter's sail plan see the (Jetoher Part for 

18o2. 

II. HksI'ERSON.—T he “Boy’s Own Poultry Run" 
was In the fourth volume. 

Sailor —Particulars as to admission as naval cadets 
are given in the Quarterly Navy List, price 3s., 
obtainable through any bookseller. 

Tramh.—I t will cost yon about 10s. a day during 
vour trip. In places you may get a bed for Is. Oil. 
or 2s., but stich places are rare. Twenty years 
ago the average coat for meat-ton, be<l, and meat- 
breakfast was 78., but •' prices have gone up now." 

W W HoAKE.—Y'on will find the question in 
Colenao. It is an easy straightforward exercise in 
proportional parts, and could be solved by anyone 
with a little thought. 

VV Wel —In onr back numliers you wlH find the 
process described in full. There are several ways 
The beat way la to moke a model of the keel In 
wood take a mould from it In plaster-of-Paris or 
*and,*BDcl then cast. In making the cast do not 
forget the screw-holea. Drive into the mould four 
< ir five large matches or fine skewers, routnl which 
the lead will flow, and through which you can bore 
for the screws. 

LONO Bow.—Slender bamboos make the best of 
arrows, if they are straight and have the joints 
sandpapered down. Pointthem with ferrules. Y'qu 
may have to uae deal for the feather end. No 
arrow will fly straight unless It is feathered, except 
by acciilent. Y'our beat plan would be to buy an 
arrow from, say Aldred, 258, Oxford Street, w., 
and copy it as well os yon can. We do not wn- 
aiiler ■•fonr golds in aucceaaion at flveyarda’’ a 
very remarkable performance, unleaa the target 
was microscopic. 

Curate.—A pply for particulars to the Chaplain- 
General, War Office, 8.W. 
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A STRANGE EPIDEMI 
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'’The SpeckUil fHiu'," el'' 

CIlAPTKIi V. 

SNAKK AND Sgl'IKRKLS. 

n AlUJY and Fruuk Ininif’d 
from Jltnulland's .Spin- 
r.^v to thf woofls 


•'Oh, sir. I've had such a fright Chap. 6 
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to Heywards Hill wiili intent to find 
fo(Kl for the young owls. Cliaiice led 
them to a large blackthorn bush. 

Whoevah ha.s been sticking dead 
Aiirds on the tholms l’' asked Frank, iu 
A surprised tone. 

“ I was looking at them,” replied 
}Iarry ; “they’ll come in handy for the 
owls.” And he took four dead birds 
and a blackbeetle from the bush. 

“Ah—'I’irn O'Callaghan will tell us all 
about them,” Frank continued. 

“All he know.s, and rather more, 
when we see him.” 

A small stream rippled through the 
wood l>etween deen bank.s, along Avhich 
the boys wandered in their search for 
further provender. Here they dis¬ 
turbed a be.autiful kingfisher, which 
darted down the stream like a flash of 
lightning. 

“Kingfisher. Nest very likely,” said 
Harry, looking for a hole among the 
stumps and trees that bordered the 
brook. Presently he found one littered 
I'ound its mouth with tisliboues and 
scales, but difficult to approach without 
.a wetting. Harry jumped into the 
stream, up to his knees in water, and 
inserted a hand and arm in the hole. 
No result. lie was unable to reach 
the nest. 

“Ah—shall I cut a stick?” Frank 
asked. 

“No ; no use. We’ll borrow a spade, 
and come again.” 

A little further the stream they 
met Castor and Pollux witli their 
pickle-jar of tadpoles and frogs. 

“ Hullo, Gemini ! ” cried Harry. 
“ What have you there ? Tadpoles and 
frogs ! The very things for owls. Tim 
says owls will eat tisn, and why not 
tadpoles?” 

Castor and Pollux were inclineii to 
be envious of Harry and Frank's good 
fortune iu securing a couple of such 
uncommon birds ns owls, but they 
midily put Tim’s statement to the test. 
The I'esult was satisfactory. Without 
doubt owls would eat tadpoles, or any- 
thing else that was neither too hot nor 
too heavy. This little matter settled, the 
four went in search of further proven¬ 
der and pets. 

* ♦ * * 

Tim led .Jack Arundel’s party in the 
direction the squirrel had taken. Pre- 
seivtly they came to a tall flr, with a 
bundle of sticks about half-way up. 

“ Sure now,” said Tim, in a half-wlits- 
per, “ that’s eitlier a magpie’s, a jay's, 
or a squirrel’s nest. WhoMl climb the 
tliree ? Muggins, will you?” 

“ I’ve had enough of troc-climbing,” 
said Muggins major, rather surlily. 

“Sappy, it’s your turn.” 

“ I—I don’t think 1—I ever climbed 
a free,” stannxiered Sapington. 

“ Nonsense! ” said .lack, “up you go.” 

“Sure now, Sappy, yo must be as 
quiet as the grave,” whispered Tim. 
“ If it’s a .squirrel’s nest, and the ould 
folks are at home, they’ll be off before 
ye’ve time to knock at the doore. Ye’ll 
find a hole at the top ov the nest; put 
yer hand in immadiately.” 

Thus admonished, Sapington com¬ 
menced his journey. He climbed very 
slowly. The numerous ))oughs impeded 
his progress sadly. He persevered, 
liowever, until only a foot intervened 
between himself and the nest. 
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' Little by little, inch by inch, 
lli^'her and hii;her he 

Till a biihl little run at the very last pinch, 

Put lilin—' ’ 

“Oh, oh ! He'll bite me ! ” suddenly 
cried Sapington, bringing Funibois’ 
quotation to an end. 

'I'lie “he” was a squirrel that hivd 
either bounced out of the nest before 
Sapington’s nose, < ;• httd come from 
some other lurking place to see what 
the intruder was doing. The little 
iujimal was angry, and not at all afraid. 
It jumped about on a branch within a 
yard and a half of Sapington. emitting 
a peculiar cry, Imlf bark, half scream, 
the while, h^iuding its angry remon¬ 
strances of no avail, it ran hesitatingly 
towards the would-be robber of its 
Imiiie. 

Crash ! Sapington had loosened his 
hold and fallen. But, as Tim after- 
Avards observed, “even Sappy couldn't 
fall out ov a fir-threc.” Tlie thick, 
clo.se boughs supported him in a very 
uiidignitied position, from which he 
vainly struggled to recover himself. 

“ Go to the nest—quick ! ” shouted 
Jack. 

Hut all Sapington’s efforts were mode 
with a view to reaching t^n-a Jirma. 

“Sure, now, the young squirrels will 
be gone for ever and ever,” cried Tim, 
woefully. “Sappy, I’ll make ye ate 
the lizard if ye don’t go back.” 

“Uncooked and without salt,” added 
Funibois. 

“ Faith ! I’ll go meself,” continued 
Tim, who in a few seconds had passed 
the struggling Sapington and gained 
tlie nest, from which the angry squirrel 
retreated to an adjacent tree. 

“Hurroo!” he cried, with his hand 
in the nest. “It’s as full as iver it can 
liold. How many shall I bring ? ” 

“ Two,” sjiid Jack. 

Tim transferred two of the tiny ani¬ 
mals from tlie nest to his pockets and 
descendeil the tree. Sapington, in the 
meantime, had reached tlie gi-ound. 

The weasel, hedgehog, lizard, shreAv, 
and bat were now totally eclipsed. The 
squirrels were far and away the most 
suitable animals for pets yet captured. 
Of course they were much acimired. 
Natunilly every boy present stroked 
them, and fingered their fluffy tails. 
If all the “ beautifuls,” “ spleudids,” 
and “ rippings ” which were uttered 
were written down there would bo 
danger that the printer’s case would be 
emptied of notes of admiration. Castor 
anti Pollux heard the uproar, and, 
accompanied by Frank and Harry, 
made their way to the scene. 

“ 'What have you got in the jam¬ 
pot, Gemini ?” cried Funibois. 

“ Tadpoles and frogs,” replietl Tim, 
peeping into the pickle-jar. " Sure 
now, weasels, bats, and lizards are 

? uite respectivble beside tadpoles and 
rogs. ^\ hat have ye got iu the 
basket ? ” 

“ Two young owls,” said Harry, care¬ 
fully lifting up a corner of the basket- 
lid. 

“!!!!!!!!!!” 

The above represent ten exclama¬ 
tions of surprise and delight, one for 
each boy present, including the owners 
of tlie owls. 

“ Sure, now,” said Tim, Avhen the 
owls and squirrels had been mutually 


atlniired, “jdiwat are ye going to do 
with the tadjioles ? ” 

“ Keep them iu the study,” said 
Castor. 

“Tim,” said Harry, “ we wanted you 
ju.st now. We found the.se birds stuck 
on a hedge with thorn.s through their 
heads. Do you know how tliey got 
there ?” 

“ Indade and I do. It must have 
been a butcher-bird. It hangs up its 
food loike joints in a butcher'.s shop 
till it’s liungry. Faith, now, it'.s a 
quare bird entoirely. It .sometimes lays 
tliraps—sticks insects up and watches 
them from a little Avay off. When a 
small bird conu’.s to rob the shop, it 
catches the thafe and hangs it up too. 
It isn’t very big. but it'll lick hawks 
and crows as easy ns winking.” 

Nobody laughed at the “ould book” 
this time. The boys were Ixegiuning to 
respect 'Tim’s superior knowl^ge. 

Here a loud-voiced cuckoo provoked 
a discussion on its OAvn peculiar habits, 
of which Tim ha<l much the best. He 
had reatl the “ould book” to some 
purpose. 

“Faith, now,” he continued, when lie 
had told all he knew of the habits of 
that feathered practiser of the “ con¬ 
fidence trick,” “did ve iver hear ov the 
honey-guide cuckoo?” 

As nobody present save Tim knew 
anything of the bird mentioned, he 
proceeded to enlighten them. 

“ Sure, now, hut this is a quare bird 
anyhow. It bates tlie butcher-binl 
entoirely. It passes the time looking 
for bees*^ nests. Ov coorse,_ it can't ste-ol 
the honey itself, so when it finds a nest 
it flies to the nearest house and kicks 
up a row. When the people come out 
to see phAvat’s the matter, it flies a 
little way and makes another clatther. 
The people know all about it, and set 
oft' afther it, sometimes for miles. 
When the bird gets to the bees’ nost it 
settles close by as quiet as a mouse. 
Then the people rob the nest and giA-e 
the bird its share, and inoighty foud i« 
is ov honey, anyhoAA-.” 

“When you have done, Tim,” sail 
Harry, “ I’ll take you to a kingfislior’; 
nest. There’s no honey in it, but tlien 
are a lot of bones outside.” 

"‘Dime, is it? It's meself would wall 
five miles to see a kingfisher any day.” 

The boys set oft' at once. A king 
fisher would be a prize indeed. 

“ Pollux, me blioy,” said Tim, failin' 
back, “ye'il be afther having a slitud, 
full ov frogs or newt.s. The tadinoh* 
will all be frogs. They’ll do for Iku-< 
meters.” 

“SVhat’s that, Tim?” asked Jixclc. 

“The tadpoles Avill change into frogi 
the frogs will do for barometers.” 

“And foretell the weather, eh, Tim i 
laughed Funibois. “I’ve heard of afire 
that Avent a-Avooing, and of another i h; 
tried to bloAv itsdf as large as a bul 
but never of one that tried to con\-e 
itself into a Aveather-glass. I think il 
doubtful n'kHlu^r a frog ever though t < 
such a thing.” 

“ It Avasnt the frog that thought < 
it. It was a German, f^mewhere in 
many they’ve a thrick ov putti^ £tx> 
in long glass bottles, like Mrs. Robbi 
keeps ner gingerbreads in. With t 
frog they put a sort ov ladder 'VN-i"h 
little ledge at the top. When it\s goii 
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to be foine, froggy climbs up the lad- 
• lerand squats on the ledge. When it’s 
V'oing to rain, it scjuats at the bottom 
<if tlie bottle.’’ 

Did you get that prize frog story 
from the ‘ould book’f” asked Jack, 
when the laughter laid subsided. 

'■ I did that same, and inanny another. 
I’hwHt would ye think ov a race be¬ 
tween a bull-frog and an Indian I ’ 

“I sliould think the Indian won,*’ 
lauded Jack. 

“There ye would be wrong entoirely. 
The Indian lost. The I mane was 
a foot and a lialf long. It could jump 
three yards at wan spring. The win¬ 
ning-post was a pool, and the frog had 
three yards start. The cruel j)eople 
that got up the race burned the frog’s 
tnil, and it licked the Irtdian hollow.” 

” Do you believe that I ” asked Jack. 

“ Well—I’ve seen it in print.' 


Tim’s yarn from the ‘‘ould book” so 
amused Fuuibois that he was fain to 
lie on his back to sto]) his cachiuuation. 
He suddenly sprang to his feet. 

I lay oil a snake,” he said, in a 
startled tone. “ Yonder it goes.” 

The snake was trying its best to 
i-scape, but Tim was too quick for it. 
He seized it and dung it into an oi)en 
space. 

“Catch it!” he cried to Castor and 
Pollux. “Ye’ll be afther wanting some¬ 
thing to ate tlie frogs.” 

“Swallow the barometers, you mean,” 
remarked Fuuibois. “We couldn’t swal¬ 
low them.” 

“ I’ll have it, if you’ll catch it and 
carry it to the abbey,” said Castor. 

“I’ll do that same,” said Tim, taking 
up the reptile—a liarmless black snake, 
despite its hi.ssing—and depositing it 
in a bag. “ There are no snakes in 


ould Oireland : Saint Pathrick drove 
them all into tlu; say; but I know all 
about them.’’ 

Py tliis time they lia<l reached the 
brook wlierc^ Harry hiul discovered tlio 
kingfisher’s hole. Several of tlie lioys 
removed their shoes and stockings and 
endeavoured to get at the nest, but 
witliout .success; so they were com¬ 
pelled to leave it. 

“ it’s nearly tea-time,” said Jack, 
when the kingfishers were abandoned. 
“ We had better get back. I tliink we 
have done pi’etty w’pII.” 

“So do I,” said Fuuibois. “Let us 
have a i-eview.” 

Whereupon the bat, lizard, snake, 
weasel, tadpoles, frogs, owls, and squir¬ 
rels Were duly inspected, after which 
the boys set out witli their prizes for 
the abbt‘y. 

{To be eoTitintufi.) 


FOR LIFE AND DEATH; OR, THE CHIEF OF THE RED SWORD. 
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'biLLANTLY did the brave young sol- 
J dier struggle to hold his own ; but 
c was all in vain. The two came in so 
lose together that the Cashmerian’s 
:aunt brown elbow was actually touch- 
og the guardsman’s wai.st ; but those 
ew inches made all the difference. The 
uggler liad w'on again! 

At this second defeat, just when they 
.‘It most certain of victory, the soldiers 
xiked ffloouiier than ever : and one of 
lieuj whispered to the Dellfi wrestler, 
ho was awaiting A/g turn : 

“Brother Ahmed, look to it that lAou 
III not, or we are shamed forever !” 
But just then one of the Emperor’s 
ttendants issued from the palace with 
large tray of rice, sw’eetmeats, and 
wlirig sherbet ; and, placing it between 
hniea and the Cashmenan, he an- 
ninced that “the Loi*d of Hundustan 
id asylum of the universe ” had looked 
ith favour on the stranger’s deeds, and 
as graciously pleased to send food to 
iin and his opponent, that they might 
‘tand drink, and be refreshed before 
le next trial. 

Ahmed made liis^a^«rt»i (bow)toward 
If* curtjvined balcony, and fell vigor- 
isly upon the good things; for, al- 
lough an English athlete would have 
•en horrified at the thought of eating 
hearty meal just Iwfore a wrestling- 
!itch. the Asiatics of that time thought 
a very good preparation. But the 
ggler drew back, and coldly replied 
at it was the custom of his people to 
t a/fer they had proved their man- 
fxl. not before. 

The soldiers looked aghast at this 
ant rejection of a favour offered by 
e Emperor himself; and Baber Khan, 
arting slightly, shot a keen glance at 
e Cashmerian, as if this strange re- 
sal had suggested to him .a sudden 
wl not very piea.sant suspicion. 

“ Hark ye, friend,” said he, in a com- 
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! manding tone, “ wert thou in thi^ city 
three nightg ogo ? ” 

“No,” answered the juggler; “I 
' entered it only with this morning’s 
sun.” 

His look and tone of surprise at the 

a aestion were so evidently genuine, 
lat they at once swept awmy Baber’s 
half-formed suspicion that this man, 
who had vanquisheil his best soldiers, 
might be actuiUIy the mysterious per¬ 
son who had fought single-handed with 
five of them in defence of Firuz the 
cripple a few nights before, which 
. would fully account for his objection 
. to give them a pledge of friendship by 
! eating in their company. 

I When Ahmed the wrestler had 
! finished his meal he advanced upon his 
foe with a look of disdainful confidence. 
The juggler rose to meet him, and after 
j a little dodging and nuinceuvring, the 
I two men closed in a deatlly grapple. 
Thrice they swayed to and iro, now 
one and now the other seeming to have 
the advantage. Thrice their heatetl 
faces, wet and rigid with the fearful 
strain, almost touched one another in 
the spasm of that terrific struggle. Then 
: sucldouly Ahmed’s brawny arms were 
seen to give a mighty heave, and tlie 
■ Cashmerian was lifted fairly off his 
feet. But before the lusty shout of 
“Shavash!” (bravo) with whicJi the 
soldiers hailed their comrade’s expected 
triumph had time to die away, the 
Delhi champion’s lieels flew from under 
him as if by magic, and down he came 
on his back with a heavy thud, dragging 
the conqueror clown with him in his 
fall. 

‘‘And now that I have tried gour 
sports,” said the victorious Cashmerian, 

I rising to his feet amid a universal 
! silence of mingled astonishment and 
I rage, “it is but fair tliat ye should try 
mine. Let tiic strongest man amongst 


' you stand forth, and see whether ho 
I can strike his dagger deeper into yon 
' block of wood than I can.” 

! Now it happened that this particular 
feat was a favourite om? of the Emperor 
I himself; and when he heai*d the jug¬ 
gler mention it, lie throw back the 
I curtains of the balcony and looked 
; forth, so eager was ho to have a good 
view of the impending contest. When 
the Cashmerian saw liim npjiear, his 
face assumed once more that singular 
expression which it had worn when hci 
first looked up at the balcony ; but he 
instantly concealed it by innkiug a low 
I salaam. 

! Several powerful soldiers stepped 
I forward to ofi’er themselves for this 
I new contest; and Baber—who would 
gladly have taken part in it himself, 
had liis right hand not been disabled— 
chose the one whom ho thought to be 
the strongest. 

The guardsman clutched in his 
! brawny hand the short, broad-bladed 
I dagger (shaped very much like a 
' mason’s trowel) wliicii one of his com- 
I rjules oflered to him ; and, raising it 
I above his head, brought it down with a 
I force that made the stout block quiver, 

I and drove the .steel so deep into th»* 

' >vood that he had much ado to pull it 
I out again. 

“The b.lade \vent half-way in,” said 
Baber. ‘‘Friend juggler, let us see if 
thou canst do better.’^ 

The Cashmerian took the weapon in 
! his turn, and all, even the Emperor 
; himself, bent eagerly forward to watch 
j him. Down came the blow, and the 
j dagger stuck quivering in the woo<l, 

: buried to within an inch of the hilt! 

' The defeated guardsman clenched his 
' hands savagely, <«iid bit hU lips till 
j they bled. 

“ Were our captain’s right arm un- 
1 wounded,” he growled, “/ir would show 
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thee how to strike ; but among us all 
there is no hand as strong as his.” 

“ Perhaps there is,” said a deep, stem 
voice from behind. “ Let us try ! ” 

All looked round in amazement; for 
the speaker was no other than Aurung- 
zeV*e himself, who was seen to rise from 
his place, leave the balcony, and issue a 
moment later from the gate of the 
palace. The downcast faces of his 
soldiers brightened as he appeared, for 
they well knew their master’s giant 
strength, and felt certain that it any 
one could conq^uer this formidable 
champion, it would be he. 

As the Mogul cante forth, the Cash- 
merian steppM briskly forward as if 
to meet him ; but the soldiers, shocked 
at this want of reverence, closed in 
front of tiie juggler, and made him 
keep hack. 

Aurunzzebe stood alone in the midst 
of the circles, and, throwing back his 
loose sleeve, displayed in all its grand 
proportions the mighty arm before 
which the bravest warriors of \orthern 
India had fallen like withered leaves 
upon many a hard-fought battlefield. 
The dagger gleamed as he raised his 
strong right hand, and descended with 


the force of a sledge-hammer, burying 
itself in the hard wood up to the very 
hilt. The strong block cracked from 
top to bottom as if a wedge had been 
driven into it, and a thundering shout 
proclaimed the delight of the guards¬ 
men at seeing their conqueror van¬ 
quished in his turn. 

“Now, friend,” said the Emperor to 
the discomfited Cashmerian, “canst 
thou pull yon dagger out of the 
wood ?" 

The juggler put forth his whole 
strength, and tugged tlirice at the 
weapon with a force which seemed 
capable of uprooting an oak ; but all 
in vain. Then the ifc^ul seized the 
handle in his turn, and, with a wrench 
that made every muscle of his giant 
frame quiver, tore out the steel. 

Tlie Cashmerian’s face grew black as 
midnight; but Aurungzebe, to do him 
justice, was not the man to exult over 
a beaten a/lversary. 

“ Never look gloomy over it, man,” 
cried he, heartily. “God gives to each 
man what strength He pleases, and 
everyone must meet his match sooner 
or later. Come, now—I have heard 
much of thy skill in juggling; canst 


thou not show me some new feat of 
skill, after all these feats of strength!” 

He seated himself carelessly, as he 
spoke, on the block of wood from which 
he had just drawn the dagger. 

“ Yes,” answered the Cashmerian, 
with a strat^e emphasis in his tone 
and look, “ 1 can snow the Padishah 
on« juggling trick such as he hath 
never seen before, if he will bid these 
soldiers fall back and leave me room 
for it.” 

Aurungzebe waved his hand, and bis 
guards fell back to right and lefL 
leaving a wide clear space, around 
which the juggler began to move with 
outstretched arms in a kind of slow, 
solemn dance. 

Round and round he wheeled, accom¬ 
panying his movements with a weird 
dirge-like chant, and at every turn 
drawing a little nearer to the seated 
figuie of the Great Mogul, till at last 
he came within arm’s lengtli of him. 
Then suddenly—with such lightning 
quickness that no one had time to Uft 
a hand to stop him—he drew a short 
knife from his breast, and struck with 
all his force right at the Emi>eror's 
heart. 

(ro be eontinueJ.) 
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CHAPTER VI.—THE PROMISED LAND AT LAST. 


** rPHERE is nothing more annoyiii’ than 

X a hitch at the hin’eren\ What 
think you, young sir ? ” 

“I beg pardoir,” I replied, “but Fin 
afraid 1 did not quite understand you.” 

I had been standing all alone watch¬ 
ing our preparations for dropping down 
stream with the tide. What a weari¬ 
some time it had been, too ! 

The Canton was advertised to sail the 
day before, but did not. We were as¬ 
sured, however, she would positively 
start at midnight, and we had gone to 
bed expecting to awake at sea. I had 
fallen asleep brimful of all kinds of 
romantic thoughts. But lo! I had 
been awakened early on the dark morn¬ 
ing of this almost wintry day with the 
shouting of men, the rattling of chains, 
and puli-])uff-puffing of that dreadful 
donkey-engine. 

“Oh, yes, we’ll be off, sure enough, 
about eight bells.” 

This is wliat the steward told us after 
brenkfast, but all the forenoon had 
slipped away, and here we still were. 
The few people on shore who had stayed 
on, inaugre wind and sleet, to see the 
very, vryi/ last of friends on board, 
looked very worn and mi.serable. 

But surely we were going at long 
last, for everything was shipped and 
everything was comparatively still— 
far too still, indeed, as it turned out! 

“ 1 said 1 couldn't stand a hitch at the 
hin’eren’, young sir—any trouble at the 
tail o’ the chapter.” 

I looked up—I Imd to look up, for the 
speaker was a head and shoulders bigger 
tlian 1 — a broad-shouldered, brawny, 
lirown-boarded Scotehiiiaii. A Low- 


lander evidently by his brogue, but 
one who had travelled south, and there- i 
fore only put a Scotch word in here and ' 
there when talking—just, he told me 
afterwards, to make better sense of the 
English language. 

“ Do I understand you to mean that 
something has happened to delay the 
voyage 1 " 

“1 dinna care whether you under¬ 
stand me or not,” he i-eplied, with 
almost fierce independence, “ but we’re 
broken down.” 

It was only too true, and the news 
soon went all over the ship—spread like 
wildfire, in. fact. Something h^ gone 
wrong in the engine-room, and it would 
take a whole week to make good re¬ 
pairs. 

I went below to report matters to 
aunt and my brothers, and make pre¬ 
parations for disembarking again. 

When we reached the deck we found 
the big Scot walking up and down with 
rapid, sturdy strides; but he stopped 
in front of me, smiling. He had an im¬ 
mense plaid thrown Highland-fashion 
across his chest and left shoulder, and 
clutched a huge piece of timber in his 
hand, which by courtesy might have 
been called a cane. 

“ You’ll doubtless go on shore for a 
spell?” he said. “A vera judicious ar¬ 
rangement. I’ll go myself, and take my 
mitner with me. And are these your 
two brotheries, and your sister ? How 
d’ye do, miss?” 

He lifted his huge tam-o’-shanter as 
he made these remarks—or, in other 
words, ho seized it by the top and raised 
it into the form of a huge pyramid. 


“ My aunt,” I said, smiling. 

“A thousand parraon^ ma’am !” lie 
pleaded, once more making a pyramid 
of his “ bonnet,” while the colour- 
mounted to his brow. “ A thousand 
paTTxlons! ” 

Like most of his countrypien, be¬ 
spoke broader when taken off liis guard' 
or when excited. At such times thef- 
r’s were thundered or rolled out. 

Aunt Cecilia smiled most graciously, 
and I feel sure she did not object to bt* 
mistaken for our sister. 

“ It seems,” he added, “ we are to br- 
fellow-passengers. My name is Mon- 
crieff, and it ever I can be of the 
slightest service to you, pray command 
me.” 

“You mentioned your mother,” said 
aunt, bv way of saying something. “ Is 
the old—I mean, is she going with 
you ? ” 

“ What else, what else ? And you 
wouldn’t be wrong in calling her ‘old ’ 
either. My mitber’s no’ a spring 
chicken, but—she’s a marvel. Ay, 
mither’s a marvel.” 

“I presume, sir, you’ve been out 
before?” 

“I’ve lived for many years in tlie^ 
Silver West. I’ve made a bit of money , 
but I couldn’t live a year longer with¬ 
out my mither, so I just came straight 
home to take her out. I think when 
you know my mither you’ll agree wit!;* 
me—she’s a marvel.” 

On pausing here for a minute to re¬ 
view a few of the events of my post 
life, I cannot agree with those pessi¬ 
mists who tell us we are the victims cf 
chance; that our fates and our fortune a 
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jiave nothing more certain to guide 
them to a gootl or a had end than 
yonder thistledown which is the sport 
of the suiiinier breeze. 

When I went on board the good ship 
Canton, had anyone told me that in a 
few days more I would be staiuling by 
the banks of Loch Coila, I would have 
laughed in his face. 

\pt so it was. Aunt and Donald 
stayed in London, while 1 and Dugald 
formed the strange resolve of running 
down and having one farewell glance 
at Coila. I seemed impelled to do so, 
but bow or by what 1 never could say. 

No ; we did not go near Edinburgh. 
Oood-byes had been said, why should 
we rehearse agaiii all the agony of part- 

Nor did we show ourselves to many 
of the villagers, and those who did see 
us hardly knew us in our English dress. 

Just one look at the lake, one glance 
at the old castle, and W'e should be gone, 
never more to set foot in Coila. 

And here we were close by the water, 
almost under shadow of our own ola 
home. It was a forenoon in the end of 
February, but already the larch-trees 
■were Incoming tinged with tender 
green, a balmv air went whispering 
through the drooping silver birches, 
the sky w’as blue, flecked only here 
and there with fleecy clouds that cast 
shadow-patches on the lake. Up yonder 
a lark was singing, in adjoining spruce 
thickets we could hear the citioale of 
the ringdove, and in the swaying 
branches of the elms the solemn-look¬ 
ing rooks were already building their 
nests. Dugald and I were lying on the 
moss. 

“Spring always comes early to dear 
Coila,” I was saying ; “ and I’m so glad 
the ship broke down, just to give me a 
chance of saying * Good-bye ’ to the 
loch. You, Dugald, did say ‘ Good-bye ’ 
to it, you know, but I never haa a 
chance.” 

-Vheni! We were startled by the 
sound of a little cough right behind 
us—a sort of made cough, such as 
■people do when they want to attract 
attention. 

Standing near us was a gentleman of 
soldierly bearing, but certainly not 
hauglity in appearance, for he was 
smiling. He held a book in his hand, 
and on his arm leant a lieautiful young 
irl, evidently his daughter, for both 
ad blue eyes and fair hair. 

Dugald and I had started to our feet, 
and for the life of me I could not help 
feeling awkward. 

“ I tear,” I stammered, “we are tres¬ 
passing. But—but my brother and I 
ran down from London to say good¬ 
bye to Coila. We will go at once.^ 

“Stay one moment,” said the gentle¬ 
man. “ Do not run away without ex¬ 
plaining. You have been here before 1 ” 

“We are the young M'Crimmans of 
Coila, sir.” 

I spoke sadly—I trust not fiercely. 

“Pardon me, but sometliing seemed 
to tell me you were. We are pleased to 
meet you. Irene, my daughter. It is 
DO fault of ours—at lea.st, of mine— 
that your family and the M‘Raes were 
not frieiully long ago.” 

“But my father would have made 
triends with the chief of Strathtoul,” 
1 said. 
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“Yes, and mine Imd old Highland 
prejudices. But look, yonder comes a 
thunder-shower. You uitiH stay till it 
is over.” 

“ I feel, .sir,” I said. “ that I am doing 
wrong, and that I have done wrong. 
My father, even, does not know we are 
here. 7/^ has prejudices now, too.” 

“Well,” sain the officer, laughing, 
“my father is in France. Let us botli 
be naughty boys. You must come and 
dine with me and my danghter, any- 
liow. Bother old-fashioned bloorl-feuds! 
We must not forget that we are living 
in the nineteenth century.” 

I hesitated a moment, then I glanced 
at the girl, and next minute we were all 
walking together towards the castle. 

We did stop to <linner, nor did we 
think twice about leaving that night. 
The more I saw of these, our hereditary 
enemies, the more I liked them. Irene 
was very like Flora in appearance and 
manner, but she had a greater know¬ 
ledge of the world and all its ways. 
She was very beautiful. Yes, I have 
said so alremly, but somehow 1 cannot 
help saying it again. She looked older 
than she really was, and taller than 
most girls of fourteen. 

“ Well,” I said in course of the even¬ 
ing. “ it is strange my being here.” 

“ It is only tiie fortune of war our 
both being here,” said M'llae. 

“ I wonder,” I added, " how it will all 
end ! ” 

“ If it would only end as I should 
wish, it would end very pleasantly 
indeed. But it will not. You will 
write filially and tell your good father 
of your visit. He will write cordially, 
hut somewhat haughtily, to thank us. 
Tliat will be all. Oh, flighland bJoocl 
is very red, and Highland pride is very 
high. Well, at all events, Murdocli 
M'Crimman—if you will let nio call 
you by your name ■without the ‘ Mr.’— 
we shall never forget your visit, shall 
we. darling 1” 

I looked towards Miss M‘Rae. Her 
answer was a simple “No” ; hut I was 
much surprised to notice that her eyes 
were full of tears, which she tried in 
vain to conceal. 

I saw tears in her eyes next morning 
as we parted. Her father said “ Goo<I- 
bye” so kindly that my whole heart 
went out to him on the spot. 

“ I’m not sorry I came,’’ I said ; “and, 
sir,” I added, “as far as you and I are 
concerned, the feud is at an end I ” 

“Yes, yes ; and better so. And,” he 
continueu, “my daughter bids me say 
that she is happy to have seen you, tluat 
.she is going to think about you very 
often, and is so sorrowful you poor lads 
should have to go away to a foreign 
land to seek your fortune while we re¬ 
main at Coila. That is the drift of it^ 
but I fear I have not said it prettily 
enough to please Irene. Good-bye.” 

We hotl found fine weather at Coila, 
and we brought it back with us to 
London. There was no hitch this time 
in starting. The Canton got away early 
in the morning, even before breakfast. 
The last person to come on board was 
the Scot, MoncriefT. He came thunder¬ 
ing across the plank gangway with 
strides like n camel, bearing something 
or somebody rolled in a tarten plaid. 

Dugald and I soon noticed two little 
legs dangling froni one end of the 



bundle and a little old face peeping 
out of the other. It was his mother 
undoubtedly. 

He put her gently down when Ik* 
gained the deck, and ]<‘ii lier away 
amidships somewhere, and there tin- 
two disappeared. Presently .Moncriefi 
came hack alone and shook hands with 
us in the most friendly way. 

“ I’ve just disposed of my uiither,” he 
said, as if she had been a piece of goods 
and he had sold her. “ I've justdisposed 
of the poor dear creature, and maybe 
she won’t appear again till we’re across 
the bay.” 

“ You did not take the hulv below ? ” 

“There’s no’ much of the lady about 
my mither, though Im doing all I can 
to make her one. No : I didn’t take her 
below. Fact is, we nave state apart¬ 
ments, as you might say, for I’ve rented 
the second lieutenant's and purser's 
cabins. There they are, cheek-by-jowl, 
as cosy as wrens’-nests, just abaft the 
cook’s galley amidships yonder.” 

“ WeJl,” I said, “I hope your mother 
will be happy and enjoy the voyage.” 

“ Hurrah ! ” shouted the Scot ; “ we're 
off at lust 1 Now for a fair wind and a 
clear sea to the shore.s of the Silver 
West. I'll run and tell my mither we’re 
off” 

That evening the sun sank cm the' 
western waves with a crimson glory 
that spoke of fine weather to follow. 
We were steaming down channel with 
just enough sail set to give us some 
degree of steadiness. 

Though my brothers and I had never 
been to sea before, wo had been used to 
roughing it in storms around the coast 
ana on Loch Coila, and probably this 
may account for our immunity from 
that terror of the ocean, maf-de-vitr. As 
for aunt, she was an excellent sailor. 
The saloon, when we went below to 
dinner, was most gay, l>ea,utifully 
lighted, and very Ijoiue-like. The 
otiicers present were the captain, the 
surgeon, andone lieutenant. Ihe former 
was president, while the doctor occu¬ 
pied the chair of vicf-. Both looked 
thorough sailors, and both appeared 
as happy as kings. Tiiere seemed also 
to exist a perfect understanding be¬ 
tween the pair, and their i-emarks and 
anecdotes kept the passengers in excel¬ 
lent good-humour during dinner. 

Tlie doctor had been the first to enter, 
and he came sailing in with aunt, whom 
he seated on his right hand. Now aunt 
was the only young lady among tlie 
passengers, and she certainly had 
dressed njost becomingly. I could not 
help admiring her—so did the doctor, 
but so also die! the captain. 

When he entered he gave his surgeon 
a comical kind of a look and shook his 
head. 

“ Walked to windward of me, I see I ’’ 
he said. “ Miss M’Criinman,’' he added, 
“wo don’t, as a rule, keep particular 
seats at table in this ship.” 

“ Don’t believe a ■word he says, Miss 
M’Crimman ! ” cried the doctor. “ Look, 
he’s laughing! He never is.serious when* 
he smiles like that. Steward, what is 
the number of this chair 1 ” 

“Fifteen, sir.” 

“Fifteen, Miss M‘Ci’iniman, and you 
won’t forget it; and this talile-napkin 
ring, observe, is Gordon tartan, green 
and black and orange.” 
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“ Miss ^rC'iinnimn,” th«‘ captain put ' 
in, as if the doctor had not said a M'ord, 

“ to-inorrow evening, for example, you 
will have the honour to sit on iny 
.right."’ ' 

“Honour, indeed!" laughed tlie 
doctor. I 

“ The iionour to sit on my right. You ' 
will tind 1 can tell much hettpr stories 
than ohl Conserve-of-roses there; and 
1 feel certain you will not sit anywhere , 

else all the voyage ! ” ' 

“ Ah, stay one moment.s 1 ’ cried a 
merry-looking little Spaniard, who had 
just entmed and .seated himself quietly 
at the tal»le ; “ the young huly weel not 
alway.s sit dere, or dere, for .sometime 
she weel have de honour to sit at my 
right hand, for example, eh, capitan V' 
There was a hearty laugh at these 
wojxls, and after tlii-s everyone seeme<l 
on the most friendly terms with every- I 
one else, and willing to servo everyone 
else first and himself last. Thi.s is one 
good result tlnit accrues from tnivelling, 
and I have hardl.v ever yet known a 
citizen of tlie world who could becalled , 
.selfish. 

There were three other la/liesat table , 
to-night, eacli of whom sat by her hus- I 
bands .side. Though they were all in I 
what J)r. Spinks afterwards termed the i 
sere and .yellow leaf, both he and the 
good captain really vied with each 
otlier ill paying kindly attention to ' 
their wants. 

So phyis-antly did this our first dinner | 
on board pass over, that hy the time we i 
had risen fi-oin our seats we felt, one ' 
and all, as if we had known each other , 
for a very long time ituleed. I 

Next came our evening concert. One 
of the married ladies pla.yed exeeed- : 
ingly well, and the little Spanish gmi- ! 
tleman sang like a minor Sims Keeves. 

“Your sister sings, I feel sure,’’ he 
said to me. 

“ My aunt plays the liarp and sings,” 1 
I answered. ' 

“ And the harp—you have him 1 ” 
“Yes.” 

“Oh, bring him—bring him! I do j 
love de harj)! ’’ 

Wliile niy aunt pl(i.ved .and sang it 
would have, been difficult to say which 
of her audience listened with the most 
delighted attention. The doctor's face , 
was a study; the captain looked ten- } 
derl.v serious ; Captain Kombazo, the 
black-mou.stachoed Spaniaixl, was ani¬ 
mation personified : his dark eyes . 
sparkled like diamonds, his very eye¬ 
lids appeared to snap with pleasure. 
Even the stewards and stewardess lin¬ 
gered in tlie passage to li.sten with 
respectful attention, so that it is no 
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N ow, while Patei-familias Browser 
waited for (Jeorge 'I'owser to put 
on his boots, his oldest son .fames, clad 
in the fancy attire provided b.y the art 
of Lurcher, went up to the front door 
of No. D9 ?Sturangart Terrace, and rang 
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wonder we boys were proud of our 
clover aunt. 

M'hon she ceased at last there was 
that deep silence which is far more elo¬ 
quent thjin applause. The first to break 
it was Moncrieffi 

“ Well,” he said, with a deep sigh, “ I 
never heard the like o’ that afore I” 

The friendly relations thus estab¬ 
lished in the saloon lasted all the 
voyage long—so did the cajitain's, the 
doctor's, and little 8]5anish officer’s at¬ 
tentions to ni.y aunt. 8he Juul made a 
triple conquest; three hearts, to speak 
figuratively, lay at her feet. 

Our voyage wa.s by no means a very 
eventful one, and but little difi’erent 
from thousaiuls of others that take 
place every montli. 

Some degree of merriment was caused 
among the men, wlien, on the fourth 
day, big Moncreiff led his mother out 
to walk the quarterdeck leaning on his 
arm. She was indeed a marvel. It 
would have been imjios-sible <'ven to 
guess at her age; for though her face 
was as yellow as a withered lemon, and 
as wrinkled ns a Malaga raisin, she 
walked erect and firm, and was alto¬ 
gether as -Straight as a rush. Mhe was 
dressed with an eye to comfort, for, 
warm though the weather was getting, 
lier cloak was trimmed with fur. On 
her head .she wore a neat old-fashioned 
cap, and in her hand carried a huge 
green umbrella, which evening and 
morning she ne\-er laid down excejit at 
meals. 

This umbrella was a weapon of offence 
as well as defence. M e had proof of 
that on the very first day, for as he 
pas.sed along tlie deck the second 
steward had the bad manners to titter. 
Next moment the umbrella had <le- 
scendetl with crushing force on his 
head, and he lay sprawling in the lee 
scuppers. 

“Ill teach ye,” she said, “to laugh 
at an auld wife, you gang-the-gate 
swinger.” 

“Mither! mither!” pleaded ilon- 
criefl’, “ will you never be able to behave 
like a lady 1 ” 

The steward crawled forward crest¬ 
fallen, and the men did not let him 
forget his adventure in a hurry. 

“ Mither's a niar?'vel,” Moncrieff 
whi.spered to me more than once that 
evening, for at table no “ laird's lady ” 
could have behaved so well, albeit her 
droll remarks and repartee kept us 
all laughing. After dinner it was just 
the same—there were no bounds to her 
good-nature, her excellent spirits and 
comicality. Even when asked to .sing 
she was by no means taken aback, but 


treated us to a ballad of five-aud-tweiit)" 
verses, with a chorus to eacli ; bata^i 
told a story of love and war, of baub 
and siege, of villainy for a time in tli‘ 
ascendant, and virtue triumphant a: 
the end, it really was not a bit wcaii 
some ; and when Moncrieti'tohl us that 
she could sing a hundred more astri-tx. 
we all agreed that his mother was u- 
deed a niarvei. 

I have said the voyage was unevent¬ 
ful, but this is talking as one who Ir s 
been across the wide ocean many tiuiif 
and oft. No long voyage can be i:r- 
eventful; but notliing very dreadfil 
happened to mar our passage to lliode 
Janeiro. M'e were not caught in a tor¬ 
nado ; we were not chased by a j>imu-: 
we saw no suspicious sail; no ghostly* 
voice hailed us from aloft at the inifi- 
night hour ; no shadowy form )>eckoiif'(l 
us from a fog. We did not even spring 
a leak, nor did the mainyard coini! 
tumbling down. But we (//</ have foul 
weatlier off Einisterre ; a man <luf full 
ovi'i'lioard, and was duly picked up 
again : a shark ditl follow the sliip for 
a week, but got no corpse to devour, 
only the contents of the cook’s pail, 
sundry bullets froui sundry revolver', 
and, finally, a red-hot brick rolled in a 
bit of blanket. M'ell, of course, a inau 
fell from aloft and knocked liis shoulder 
out—a man always does—and Mother 
Carey's chickens flew around our stem, 
botling bad weatlier, which never caiii- . 
and shoals of porpoises danced arouiui 
us at sunset, and we saw liuge whales 
pursuing their solitary path through 
the bosom of the great deep, and we 
breakfasted ofl’ flying fish and cauelu 
Cape pigeons, and wondered at ili<> 
majestic flight of the albatross ; ami 
we often saw lightning without hearing 
thunder, and heard thunder without 
seeing lightning ; and in due course w*' 
heard the thrining shout from aloft of 
“ Land ho! ” and heard the officer oi 
the watch sing out, “ Wliere away /” 

And lo ana behold ! three or foui 
hours afterwards w© were all on decl 
niarvelling at the rugged grandeur o: 
the shores of Bio, and the wondroir 
steeple-shaped mountain tl.ut stand; 
sentry for ever and ever and ever a 
the entrance to the marvellous haven. 

When tliis was in sight, Jloncriei 
rushed oft' into the cabin and bor e hi 
mother out. 

He held the old lady aloft, on on 
arm, shouting, as he pointed Uin*1 
wards— 

“Look, mither, look! the Promise 
Land ! Our new home in the Silvt 
West! ” 

(To be continued.) 
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the bell. It was answered by iirs. 
Palmer, the landlady. 

“ No, get along ; we never give to 
little beggar-boys, white or black ! ” 

“ I’m not a little beggar-boy ; 1 want 
to see Uncle Towser. ” 
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“Uncle Towser. indeed! I like yoi 
iniperence! I'll Uncle Towser yc 
pretty sharp if you don’t take yoursi 
off this instant! What’s the iwlicenir 
doing to allow such young rascal 
ragamuffins to annoy honest tolks 2 ” 
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Mrs. Palmer shut the door. But 
Jemmy was not abashed. He began 
ringing the bell again witli all his 
strength, and continued doing so until 
Mrs. Palmer waxed furious. She was 
a lone widow, unprotected against such 
insolent procecdin',«. There was the 
housemaid, Sarah, who was likewise 
kitchen-maid for the time being, since 
lihoda was taking a holiday ; but if 
this im])ortunate ‘‘ ncgro-muliin ” (as she 
called liim in her impatience) dolled 
her, he would not be likely to respect 
Sarah. In her perplexity the landlady 
had no alternative ljut to knock at Mr. 
Towser’s door and request him to inter¬ 
fere. 

‘“Very sorr\'to trouble you, sir, but 
would you kindly S(md ort‘a disreputable 
little negro that refuses to go. He's 
pulling the bell off its hinges in the 
most owdacious manner, sir.” 

“Really, Mrs. Palmer, that's intoler¬ 
able ! ” 

George Towser strode across the room 
and stepped into the verandah. He 
espied the little ragamuttin and ac¬ 
costed him in a ferocious voice. 

The child looked up and grinned. 
“Hullo, I'nclf3 Towser ! Don’t you 
know’ who it is / It’s only mo. Do let 
me come in ! ’’ 

“'Wliatl You!” exclaimed Uncle 
Towser; “what on eartli possesses the 
boy? Here, Browser, just come and 
look at your son ! ” 

Paterfamilias Browser was speedily 
at the side of his lirother-in-huv. In 
utter amazement at tin; sight that met 
his eye, he calle<l out, 

“Jemmy, what do you mean by this 
impudent nonsense ! ” 

“Hullo, father I I didn’t know you 
were here. I want to come in and wash 
olf the black stuff. I couldn’t help it.” 

‘‘The little imp must be crazy, Tow¬ 
ser. Let me go and see wliat is the 
meaning of such a manioc perform¬ 
ance.” 

Down went Mr. Browser in hot haste, 
ind opened the door. 

“ Come in, James, and just say what 
rou mean by this behaviour. Explain 
his instant ! ” 

In came James, but the explanation 
vas not as prompt. 

The tierce countenance of his father 
-lusecl him to weep black unctuous 
ears. Smudging them over his face 
>ith hi.s blackened hands, he partially 
estored traces of more natural brown 
o his cheeks. 

Tbr tiarp he loved ne’er <pake asftin, 

For he tore its chords asuncUr.” 

ri other words, the concertina, for 
.bich lie entertained no sentiments of 
ifvction, was silent, for he had thrown 
down in his fright. 

“• Boohoo—I couldn’t help it! They 
ould do it! I hate school; but I 
laii't .sivy who it was ! ” 

L'licle Towser donv came downstairs, 
id after a few further questionings, 
Inch elicited no information, the two 
ilers held council as to what should be 
me. 

Hot water and soap,” suggested 
owRcr. 

“Xot a bit of it,” snarled Browser. 
[ will just take him, iis he is, Ijack to 
le school, and Stingo shall clean liim. 
ever heard of such scandalous vil¬ 
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lainy. ” And the language of Browser 
waxed sultry, like the atmosphere on 
that warm afternoon. 

Furious with indignation, he would 
not listen to tlie atlvice tf liis brother- 
in-law, who strongly advocated Iiot 
water and soap for cleaning up the 
sooted child. Browser was in a tower¬ 
ing rage against the whole fraternity 
of Tinkleden Academy. If they coukln t 
2 >rcvent such idiotic lunacy, lie would 
take his boy away; but lirst they 
should hear a bit of his mind. 

“Tut, tut, my dear fellow,” said 
George Towser; “boyisli pranks, don't 
you seel iSonie Christy Jlinstrelenter- 
tainniont, nothing more. Why, I re- 
nienibcT you blacked your face once on 
a time, not .so very many years ago, and 
sang a comic song ataCliristmas party. 
No use to make a row for nothing, it 
will only get some luckless young fellow 
into hot water; wliereas, only lot me 
put Jemmy into that purifying liquid, 
and I'll take him back and nialce it all 
straight.” 

“Yes, do, uncle,” chimed in the 
unctuous one, trying to smile through 
his tears. 

But Mr. Browser would not listen 
either to argument or entreaty. To cut 
matters sliort, he hailed a passing cab, 
bundled his boy into it, got m after him, 
Itanged the door, and told the cabman 
to drive as hard as he could to Tinkle¬ 
den Academy. 

Smothering his fury as best he might, 
Father Browser* sat in a stern silence, 
while the blubbering boy bewailed the 
cruelty of fate in melancholy tones of 
fear for the approaching revelation. 

Hardly waiting for the bell to be 
answered, Mr. Brow.ser puslied his boy 
into the hall, and demauclod of tiie 
astonished butler .an iminediate inter¬ 
view with Mr. Stingo. He was shown 
into the study, where, all unsuspicious 
of what was to ha]ipon, the head master 
sat, looking over exercises, ilr. Brow.ser, 
pushing the reluctant James before him, 
said, 

“ Here’s my boy. sir. I entrusted him 
to your care, pre.sumiug that you were 
competent to look after liini. This is tlie 
conaition in wliich I suddenly find him 
in the streets of Richmond. I want to 
know wliat it iiie;\ns.” 

Mr. Stingo stared at his pupil with 
open mouth, and tlieii at tlie rather. 

“An explanation, sir i Yes—you are 
surely entitl(?d to (ieinand an explana¬ 
tion, but someone else must provide it. 
Well, my boy, what in the world does it 
mean? Speak out ; don’t be afraid. 
What foolish prank is tliis? I insist 
upon knowing everything.” 

Janies shuttled, .and liilgeted off a 
loose waistcoat button, liutat^first found 
no voice. Only teari’ul (“t>ed 

his brea.st to heave like tlio surf.i. o of 
the troubled sea. At last, in disjointed 
sentences he Moated out—“I hate school 
—it’s all Mr. Crockels’ fault—you ask 
him—he called me an ass the other 
day.” 

“ ilr. Crockels—do you mean to say 
that Mr. Crockels blacked your face / ” 

Tlie head master asked tlie question 
witli eyes dilated and eyebrows wrink¬ 
ling up almost to his iiair. 

“ No,” replied James, “ but he made 
tlie boys do it.’’ 

“if that is the case, sir,” said Mr. 



Browser, turning the colour of an unripe 
tig in the plenitu<leof liis wrath, “1 sliall 
request you to Iiorsewliip Mr. Crockels 
out of th«' jilacc. It's nothing less than 
an infamous assault. Be good enough 
to .send for Mr. Crockels and settle the 
matter on the spot.” 

Mr. Stingo rang the bell, and sent 
Jonas in quest of the assistant master. 
The latter .soon entered the room. He 
.started back atthosiglitoftlie identical 
Mackamoor niinstrtu whom ho had 
driven away from the liouse that after¬ 
noon at the point of the ruler. The 
head master accosted him in a solemn 
voice. 

“ iMr. Crockels, our pupil here accuses 
you of being instrumental in ettecting 
his strange disguise. Blease explain to 
his father.” 

-M r. Crockels looked from one to tbe 
other of the trio with an e.xpression of 
surprise; 

“He accuses me ! I had nothing to 
do witli it, sir.” 

“ Yes, you had,” wliinipered Jemmy ; 
“you made them c.ill me Nigger, and 
then they did it. They'd never hiive 
thought of it if you luuliTt—it was all 
your fault! ” 

Mr. Crockels got a trille red in the 
face, and his conscience smote him 
gently. Tlie joke dawned full upon his 
mind in a moment. He was compelle<l 
to speak, and in stanimering accents he 
said, 

“ Oh, ah—really—well, yes. There is 
some foundation of fact in it after all. 
But of course 1 never dreamt that a 
little harmless joke in class would lend 
to such an extraoi*dinary result. The 
fact is—” and ilr. Ci ockels proceeded 
to, describe the circumstances of tlie 
case so far as he was concerned in it. 

Mr. Browser heard him out, but was 
not in the least pacilied—nay, the ex¬ 
planation only added fuel to the llames 
of his wrath as he turned to Mr. 
Stingo. 

“1 sent my boy to this establishment, 
sir, to be taught—not to be made a fool 
of. I sent him here to learn sjielling 
among other subjects mentioned in your 
prospectus, not to be insulted by the 
ushers and branded with objectionable 
nicknames for the ignorance tliey should 
correct. I don't care a brass lartliiiig 
who actually blackened the boy'.s face ; 
but, by your own confession, Mr. Crock- 
els, you were the ultimate cause of 
the outrage, atid either you leave tho 
school at once or my boy does. It 
makes no dirt'erence to me which it is. 
You can settle with !Mr. Stingo. I will 
give you two days to decide, and I 
warn you, Mr Stingo, if your u.slier 
remains my boy goes; and if my boy 
goes I .-hail put a letter in tlie ‘’i’inies.’ 
Good eficrnoon.” 

Without waiting to hear an answer, 
Mr. Biowser tlie impcluous .seized his 
hat and umbrella and bounced out of 
the house. 

Pale with annoyance, flurried, vexed, 
and indignant, the head master of 
Tinkleden Academy sank back in liis 
chair. 

His as.sistant inastoi* stood glaring 
with a mixture of amusement and con¬ 
cern at the comical figure wliich had 
occasioned the fraciis. 

“Perliaps Browser had better go to 
the matron's room and get cleaned up/” 
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“ Yes-l)e off at once ! ” I Mr. Stingo rose from his chair, and, 

When Jemmy was gone, the chief , grasping the hand ot his colleague, lie 
began to disburden his soul. spoke out with generous wanntii. 

“ it is almost annoying thing, Crockels. | “My dear Crockels, I never for a 
There is not a paxent whom I would less moment hesitated as to which alterna- 


have wished to find cause for complaint. 
Mr. Browser is a wealthy and influential 
man. He has two or three other boys, 
and it was of vital importance that he 
should be satisfied with things.” 

“I am deeply sorry about it, sir, but 
really it was not my fault Human 
nature could hardly have helped making 
a joke when the boy made so egregious 
a blunder. He read those lines of Long¬ 
fellow, stammering and stuttering be¬ 
tween each word, 

* wide through the landslip of his dre&ms 
Tlie lordly nigger Hopped.', 

1 really could not refrain from com¬ 
menting upon it Never through tlie 
landslip of my dreams did it flop that 
the boys would have liad wit enough, to 
give the joke such a practical turn.” 

“ 1 do not say you are to blame,” re¬ 
plied Mr. Stingo, “ but it is a matter of 
deep and serious annoyance to mo— 
too much of a joke in every way. It 
places me in the most disagreeable 
dilemma I ever experienced. Ine boy’s 
father is infuriated, and is sure to abide 
by his word.s. You lizard him insist 
that either you must leave the school or 
he should remove his sou.” 

“Well, Mr. Stingo, 1 have served you 
faitlifully for three years, and you have 
always treated me as a gentleman, with 
kindne.ss and consideration. You can 
easily replace me, and of course it mu.st 
be me who leave.s, and not young 
Browser. I need not speak of iny feel¬ 
ings on the matter. I have no home, as 
you know. I must try and get another 
mastership ; but never could I consent 
to remain here upon the condition of 
your losing a boy—not for a nioment!” 


tive should accepted. It is a very 
annoying business, aud may do the 
school a lot of mischief. But that cannot 
be helped. No one shall ever sny that 
I parted with a valuable master to 
satisfy the unreasonable caprice of an 
infatuated parent. No, indeed I I shall 
wait the two davs and then write and 
say that, if Mr. Browser still adheres to 
his resolution, I must request liim to 
remove his boy.” 

, Alexander Crockels was in no small 
degree moved by this niagnaninious 
speech. Ho returned the hand-grasp 
I with a pressure betokening his grati- 
! tude and sjiid, 

“You are a true friend, Mr. Stingo. 
I thank you fervently for your kind 
words. But I could never forgive my- 
. self if I remained here with the con¬ 
sciousness that I had been the means 
of your losing boys. I shall never for- 
I gi?t your kindness; but it would be a 
l>oor return if I stood in your light by 
remaining at Tinkledon Acatlemy.” 

“ Say no more about it, Crockels. You 
are of more value to me than Browser’s 
boy^ or IJilowser’s money. I should be 
a ffipl to coifSent to your going on such 
, a pretext. Thei'erore 1 decline ein- 

f hafically to receive your resignation, 
t is a deplorable accident tliat your 
1 jokes should have unintentionally 
I produced such a crisis; but mean- 
I time I must find out who the boys 
: were who perpetrated the mischief, and 
I they shall be severely punished, I pro- 
I mise them.” 

This confabulation w^s still procced- 
! ing when the butler entered with a card 
—the gentleman was waiting in the 
drawing-room. 


“George Towser!” said Mr. Stingo; 

“ why, that’s Browf /s uncle, isn't it, 
Crockels f” 

“Yes, sir, and a truly excellent man, 
if I am any judge of character.” 

“Ah, very possibly—well, I nm-stgo 
and see him.” 

Mr. Stingo left the study and entered 
the drawing-room. 

“Good evening, sir,” said Mr. Towser— 
“chosen another inconvenient time for 
a visit, I’m afraid. But I’ve called about 
that awkward accident this aftenioon. 
My brother-in-law was uncommonly 

E ut out, and I was wondering how be 
ehaved—hope there was nothing iliv 
agreeable. I don’t want my nephew to 
get into serious trouble—boys will be 
boys, however much we may expert 
them to bo men. Bless my soul, sir, 
they become men fast enough ! I know 
all about that, though I have none d 
my own ; but I can’t help liaving a 
warm comer for that young scapegrace, 

I Jemmy, and I should like to know that 
I it is all right.” 

“I’m afraid it is all wrong, Mr.Towser 
The boy’s father appeared to be very 
angry; and unfortunately the joke 
wlJlcti was a miscliievous freak of sotur 
of the boys, seems to have sprung fron: 
something that occurred in class. Youi 
nephew, thei*efore, imprudently told hi: 
fatiier that it was all Mr. Crockel' 
fault; and the father insists upon nn 
dismissing Mr. Crockels, or else he wil 
remove his boy. I have thought it l^es' 
to put the case before you, Mr. Towser 
ana may as well add that I have n- 
intention of dismissing my master oi 
such trivial grounds—so I suppose w 
shall soon have seen the last of you 
nephew.” 

‘"Tut, tut,” began Uncle Towsei 
“just like him—h’ln—h'm—great pity 
I shall see him to-iuorrow% and -wnll tr 
and talk him into reason. But, y 
Pyrrhus said of Fabrieius—“It is easit 
to turn the sun from itscourse than in 
brother-in-law from his purpose.’ Wit 
all due deference to him, sir, he's 
trifle obstinate, though 1 blush to co 
fess it!” 

“ I should indeed be grateful to yn 
Mr. Towser, if you could prevail up< 
your brother-in-law to regard tlie ma 
ter in its true light—as a foolish fre; 
of one or two tlioughtjess lioys, who w 
be duly punished for it. But there c. 
be no adequate occasion for proceecli 
to such extreme measures as Mr. Bro 
scr threatens.” 

“ No, sir. ” said George Towser ; 
should think not! I’m sure 1 ho}>e y 
will not send away my friend Crock 
—and it would be the height of folly 
remove Jemmy when he has begun 
piake a start. The place evidently su 
him. and your system is excellent, 
shall see my brotiicr-in-law to-niorr< 
ami will do my best to bring him 
reason.” 

“ Thank you. Mr. Towser. Of cox; 
I should be extremely sorry to lose 
boy, but really he will have to go if 
alternative is parting with my mast 
“Well, sir, I'm sure you are right 
your decision—never heard anyth 
more absurd than to take ofl'ence at s 
a trifle. I will do my best to set thi 
straight.” 

So saying, Mr. Towser took his les 
(7*0 be continued.) 
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TOM HASTINGS. 

By Lieut. C. R. Low, (late) Imhan >'avv, f.r.g.s. 


I ^OM Ha.stixos was vjvptaiii of tlie fnre- 
toji of Tliumloi liolt, and whs in 

many ref-pects a rcinai kalde man. He was 
tlie 6eau idcnl of a sailor liotli in person anil 
cliaracter. Tom stood sli;;)!!!}' umler six- 
feet in hei;»lit, with a matchless figure, built 
with such grace and symmetry that no man 
could dance a hornpipe witli a ligliler or 
swifter foot, and yet ciust in such a Hercu¬ 
lean mould that no otticer leading a board- 
ing-pnrty Mould m-LsIi to have a better man 
to second his efforts to obtain a fiKhliold on 
the deck of an enemy s ship. Hastings Ma.s 
also a strikingly handsome man, M-ith rather 
small, deliciite features, anil <lark curly 
locks. 

The reader may think I am drau-ing the 
picture of a mei-cly ideal hero, but tins is 
not so ; I am sketching a ]>erfectly authentic 
portrait of a sailor uith Mhoin I sailetl 
more than thirty years ago. Tom Hastings 
had bis faults, but bis “manly beauty,” 
like that of Tom Bowling, of Mliom Dibdin 
Bings that most beautiful of nautical b.allads, 
M-as a.s perfect as anything 1 have seen 
ashore or aHoat. As I have said, he had 
his faults, on M-hicli 1 M'ill not duell noM-, 
as he has long since “gone aloft.” What 
chiefly brought him into trouble in iwrt 
M’as his easy-going nature, especially M nero 
grog was the temptation. Ho had risen 
rapidly to the po.sition of petty otticer, and 
in the ship on Iward of which 1 served had 
filled the posts of captain of the foreton and 
boatsMain's mate, but M-a.s disrnlea for 
coming off to llie ship intoxicated. Afloat, 
M'here liquor could not l)e had, except in 
the regulated allowance of tMo “tots” a 
daj^', there was no such smart man in the 
sliip; and M-hen tliere was danger to be 
met or banlsliijis to be encountered, no one 
so tough and alert as Tom Hastings. His 
high courage and resource in any emer¬ 
gency, such as the ship being taken aback 
by a shift of M ind, or caught under a press 
of .sail in a sudden squall, M ere contagious, 
anil infused conliclence in the M-atcIi on 
duty, M'hile, if all hands M'ere piped on 
deck in the middle of the night, he Mas the 
first on deck and the last beloM*. His 
cheery voice conid lie heard encouraging 
tile more timid or less active, and it Mas 
felt tliere could lie no danger Mhen he was 
HO bright and indifferent. 

Hastings had been promoted to the rank 
of M arrant-officer, and M-as boatswain of a 
shin when 1 visited her. As an old friend 
and shipmate I expressed my congratula¬ 
tions and a hojie that he would retain his 
M-ell-merited promotion, to M-hich he replied 
Mitli thanks and a liumoreus look in his 
eye, that meant to convey tliat there M';ould 


I lie no danger so long as he did not go 
ashore and fall in M'i^h his old shipmates. 

Poor H-astings M as very ste.ady so long as 
his ship reimiined up the Persian Gulf, but 
as soon as she M-as sent doun to Bombay, 
and he got leave a«hore, the inevitable 
“ old sliipmate ” turned up, and he of 
course stood treat. Mith the result that he 
returned to his ship “ half-scjus over.” At 
.such times liis M-hole nature seemed to l>e 
changed, and on this occ.asion he Monld not 
go below to liis lierth, but paraded the deck 
talking loudly, and even made ilisresjiectful 
remarks to the officer in charge of the 
watch. The result Mas that he M ils brought 
to court-martial and reduced to the rank 
of able seaman, and sent to another ship. 
Within lliree months he Mas made captain 
of the foretop, for everyone liked him, as 
he iiosse.ssed all the qualities that have 
imule the British seaman noted all over the 
Morld. Hastings M'as in niv watch, and I 
often used to yarn M-ith him cluring tlie mid¬ 
night Match, M-lien it is hai-d, during fine 
Mcather, to keep oneself aM-ake. (3ne of 
his stories related to h!s experiences in 
Cliina, Mliicli I M-ill noM- give. 

H.astings M-as attached to a ship on the 
China station, and on this occasion M as at 
Wliampoa Reach. Tlio pirate.s at that time 
M-erc very active and daring. Tlicy thronged 
the River Bocca Tigris, and luaile the pas. 
sage from Whampoa to ('anton imposaible 
M-ithout great danger of capture to any but 
M-ell-armed nian-o’-M-ar a boats. Even in 
broail daylight they attacked merchant 
ve-ssela, both native and foreign, and on 
ca]ituring them they M-ould treat the creM's 
M-ith great cruelty, often murdering the |«X)r 
felloM's if they ni.ade any resistance. Indeed, 
they might consider flieniselves luckyif they 
escaped with the loss of their property only. 
One day, three Imata full of these sangui¬ 
nary pirates attacked a large junk close to 
his ship, M-liich sent a cutter’s crew to drive 
them off. Tlie pirates succeedetl in board¬ 
ing liie junk, buton seeing the nian-o’-M-ar’s 
lout approaching to her rescue, betook 
tlieniselves hastily li> tlieir boats, carrying 
off as prisoner the oM iier of the junk, M hom 
they Mould, according to custom, hold to 
ransom. 

The cutter of the British frigate followed 
in pursuit of the native boat, but tlie latter 
had too great a start, and the creM- suc¬ 
ceeded in running her ashore at the l»end of 
a creek and escaping with their prize. But 
the pursuit M-as so close that tlie officer 
in command of the cutter, contrary to 
orders, landed Mitli some fcM- men, includ¬ 
ing Hastings, to cut tliein off. It M'as a 


foolish attempt, as Hastings, M-howaswi- 
BM'ain of tlie cutter, M arned the otticer in 
cliarge, but he M-as young and headstrong, 
and thought he Mould Le doing a smart 
thing in capturing the prisoner of the 
pirates ; and so he M ould, had it been po“- 
siblc, but they kncM- evc"y inch of the 
ground. M'hile he Mas ign:.raut of every¬ 
thing except the direction in Mliich tla-y 
had bet.akeu themselves. After a tinic. 
blundering tlirougli the rice sM-anqis, ami 
making their M ay through the jungle, iIk- 
small party (tM-enty-fivo men, besides the 
officers) got .separated, and soon Hastings 
found himself alone. He called, and, ga¬ 
ting no respon.se, stood still anil listened, 
but could hear no sound of his shipmates. 
Accordingly he turned back, but had not 
gone far when lie found himself confronted 
by half a dozen armed Chinaiiien. He 
raised bis musket, and Mas about to fire on 
the foremost of the group, M-hen lie f-iui- 
denly found the musket knocked up fnim 
behind. The juece Meiit off, and at the 
same moment the gang of pirates made a 
rush at him, and he M-as knocked doirn 
after a desiierate resistance. He twicesuc- 
ceeded in throM-ing off his captors, butMa< 
each time felled to the ground, and at 
le^th was fain to l>e quiet. 

They noM- bound his arms and made hiiii 
stand up. Hastings thought his last hour 
Mas come, and mentally gave himself up 
for lost, M-hen one of the-more truculent of 
his captoi-s, M-liom he had rather severely 
handled in the struggle, took a long knife 
out of his girdle and made a lunge at him. 
The leader, liOM-ever, threw up the M-eapui, 
and rebuked the as-sailant of our }ier«, 
M'lio.se pluck he apparently admired, while 
doubtless ho proiKwed to hold him to no- 
soin. Hastings Mas pushed and dragged 
along in a certain direction, and soon came 
on a large ciicaniimient of pirates, mIio 
liveil on shore and had their l>oat.s in a 
neighbouring creek. He M as received m ith 
opprobrious epitliet-s, and M ould have fared 
hjully had it not lieen for his protector, 
M-ho, having succeeded in capturing, an 
peared lient on preventing anyone from ill 
treating him. Hastings m as now tired am 
sore from the rougli usage lie had gon 
through. He was also hungry, and, secin 
the people about him beginning to feec 
mode signs that he Mould like to joi 
them. The man who acted as his protect! 
brought him some rice and water, ad 
though he knew not how manv hours I 
had to live, the uncertainty diif not affe 
his appetite, and he enjoyed bis humb 
repast M-itli great relish. 

{To be coutintfi'd. 


HOW TO BECOIEE AN APPEENTICE OR MIDSHIPBEAN IN THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 


By Gordox Stable-s, c.m., m.d., r.x. 


A t some period of his earlv life, the 
average Briti-sli hoy develops an in¬ 
clination to go to sea. Tliero is no mistake 
about that. The queries received almost 
every day of the Meek by our Editor Mould 
alone point to the fact. Questions about 
entering the navy are about as numerous a.s 
tlioase niKJUt feeding guinea-}>igs, ami that is 
saying a good deah The .-ige at M-liich the 
ocean-fever u.siially seizes a hoy lies nny- 
M-here 1«ixtnine and fifteen, and is very IkoI 
Mhile it lasts. The lad probably catches 
the infection from reading some sea-story, 
or hearing .some nautical song, or jieviising 
“Chikle Harold.” 1 myself had that same 


fever very badly, and it is needless to tell 
fjie reader that I never got over it. “Tom 
Cringle’s Log ” and “ Itobin.son Crusoe” 
began it, I think. But out in the cornfield, 
one day, I read these lines— 

“ I ni on the sea—I'm on tlie sen! 

I nm where I would ever be; 

With the blue nhove nnd tlie blue below. 

And silence wheresoe’er 1 yo.'’ 

Then I simply let mv book down-drop 
from my lazy hand. I thrcM- my.ielf on my 
Uack and gazed au-ay up into the sky ima¬ 
gining the blue thereof to be ti e blue*of the 


sea, and a M’eo M-liite fleecy cloud the bait] 
on M-hicb I Mas sM’iftly bounding o'er i 
main. 

Like tons of thousands of other Imh 
resolved tliere and then to go to sea- 
wliat capacity I did not care. I \ 
singularly impartial in my desires. 1 
life of a curly-haired cabin Ixiy eecinei 
very desirable one, but failing this I 
not feel alxive being an admiral of the bl 
or a captain bold, a lioafsM-ain’a mate y 
ship's cook, a navy parson, a purser, t 
pirate. 

f altered my views somewhat-, howc 
and ended by becoming a navy surgt 
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Previous to niy joining the Iloyal Navy 
rou<'lieiI it—when little more than a 
ad—in the merchant service for a year or 
WO; and certainly what I underwent tlien 
rould have -siekenoil me of the sea had not 
he sailor ]>een l>i>m in me. 

I aiu writini; these lines close hy the sea, 
rliore in my caravan I iiave hcen encamped 
or many weeks. Hut yonder is tlie Downs, 
vhere many a gooilly ship lies now at 
.nchor. (.’loud shadows are chasing each 
tlier over tlie wind-rippled ocean, and 
lear me the waves are singing their ccase- 
8SS lullaby as they break on the ruins of 
lie old castle of SandoM'n. 

-My nearest neighliour—at all events, my 
car.;st intellectual nelghljoiir—is lie whom 
call the |)oet of the ocean ; for as his father 
aiio in verse so sings he in jiroso of the 
•’a —('lark Hussell, novelist. Kverv story 
e writ«s breatlies of tlie In iny. As you 
ead you can almost see the waves hreaklng 
nmnd your .ship and hear them iiioaii as 
liev to^s their white arms into the mid- 
iglit sky. No man that ever wrote is nioi'e 
niiy a sailor than he, and none knows 
lore of the mystery of the great deep. 
■Veil, in one or his articles to the “ Daily 
ulegrapli. ’ written some three vears ago, 
nd called “ flis Fii'st Voyage,'* he tells 
lie story of a lad m Iio had evinced a pro- 
li'ity for a seafarer’s life, and wliose 
stlicr had sent him a voyage in a vessel 
I'bere lie liail to rough it, and .so cured him 
•t his jienchant. The la<l’s father is sup- 
«>s*d to be telling the story, and says, 
TIiU lad was mad to be a sailor, sir ; he 
jren Iearne<l to chew tobacco, to his 
mi>;lier’s horror, in anticipation of tlie time 
■■'•lien he should l>e a jolly tar. He reail 
r. ahing but sea-stories, and made himself 
'-ry ohjectLonable to his sclioolm.asfcrs in 
i li'-itioH of some of the young heroes of 
'.'■h'w.ks ho hail ilevoiireii. He imitated 
' "• gui of the mariner, and swung from 
■i ■ to sijf .as he walked.” And so on, and 
-• tortii. Hut that terrible voyage had 
■'ired liim. “Tlie old idealism Invl licea 
•pmorselessly broken to pieces; the gay 
;ntams, glittering and prismatic witli the 
iiilit of tbe young imagination, liad passed, 
liti vision was dis-snlved; and nothing 
i-i,??red but remembrance of hardship, 
;n'dty, and the flavours of alKiniinablo 
■''d.” The young gentleman himself was 
vntoray, “ I’ve h.ad enough of it. I’ve 
*1 eiioagh of It. I’ll never go to sea again. 

I’d rather be a half-starved London 
til'liorse than a sailor.” 

Rut Clark Rns-sell’s concluding words are 
alr^m^iy suggestive, and any 003' who has 
Ivfv raoile up his mind to go to sea sliould 
Jfc! iliem and ponder over them, for they 
N ‘me to tbo wttoni. 

I" Hauever, after I had wished them goo<l- 
I could not lielp thinking that a I.ad 
to be .so quickly disgusted witli 
P' ^ as this yontli, tuight have l«en 
irith much Ies.s suffering to hiinself. 
pb a gcHxi manj* other latls who j'eam for 
Bbt sea, the sea, the open sea,* he needed 
■-=1 vpry trifling do«e of enlightenment to 
that mature hail not intended 
u Ids path should be upon the mouutain 
My own experience is that a hoi/ 

^ TitA a milor'g heort in him vill bf a 
"f, no vuUttT lehdt the anfferings he entrrs 
However, he is a Kind and wise 
wlio contrives that his son shafl get a 
dniinary taste of thedeei) bcforolaunch- 
;iiim unit for good and all. Itisseldom 
c boy anderatands his own ■wishes or 
for the calling he lielieves he 
‘•^1 like to enter. No vocation is less 
than that of the sea, and a lad 
hU notions of it upon novels and the 
'i-c- of it he olitains by visits to the 
might to have a chance of wit- 
tlie realities of it liefore his 
fancies are bamoured and he is 


I 


sent to a life of bitter senitude, singularly 
barren of prospects, and remlered endurable 
only by tbe feeling that bread niu.st be 
earned somehow, and tliat a man as a-sailor 
has few if anv chances, off the ocean, of 
keejiing liiinseif out of the workhouse.” 

Now, alioiit going to sea, although every 
Iwy looks forwanl to eventuallj' command¬ 
ing a line steamship, the concen.su.s of 
ojiinion is, that a young .seafarer should 
first learn seamanship on board a sailing 
vessel. He will certainly never liccome a 
sailor else. .\nd what a pitiful condition a 
steam c.aptain would lie in, sliould liis 
engines break down at sea and he be un¬ 
able to manage liis craft under sail ! 

I may remind Iwys, and falliei's as well, 
that fur twiMir tlirce years Indore a livl goes 
to sea he should umlergo a certain kind of 
education to tit him to take his place 011 
deck. Tills caiimit well be got at home, 
but there are in this country several ex¬ 
cellent institutions dcsigneil for the training 
of Ixiys who mean to 1 h‘ sailors. For jMxir 
lads there is the Marine Society’s vc.s.Hel 
Warspite, the Felllmm Industrial School, 
and in tlie Thames the Arctluisa anil 
Chiche.ster. Tlicre are also for those whose 
fathers can pay, such ships as the 
Worcester in the Thames, the ('onway at 
Hirkenhead, etc., hesides the (ireenwich 
Hn.spital School (for the sous of naval 
ollicers only). Apjilication to the officer 
coinmaiuling either of these vessels would 
furnish a father Mith complete instructions 
conceruiiig the iniining, dLscIjiliiie, fees, 
outfit,, and all connected therewith. It 
would then lie for him to consider whether 
Ills boy were really fitted to l>e a sailor 
physically, for at sea, 1 can n.-siire you, 
iiiiieh of an officer’s happine.ss depends 
upon Ills physique. 

I maintain, then, that a Ixiy trained for 
say a couple of years at one of tlicse schools 
will lie ill a iictter position to step on board 
ship than one who lias studied at home or 
in some smuTf sdiool, if oiily fdi the fact 
tliat he will in tlic fonner have learned 
something of discipTine and thorough man¬ 
liness, through wliicli, by the way, the 
ability to take things bravelj’, and in everj- 
waj' to act truthfully, will alwaj's sliino 
pre-eminent. A b >y '/ymy !« .sent aHoat 
with ver.v little primary eduention, and he 
ma;/ he able to find time as .m ajijireiitice 
for hia studies, but in these busy days I 
verj- much doulit it. 

Let us sa\‘, now, that the object of a boj-’a 
ambition is to liecomc an otticer in one of 
the many' splendid lines of ocean .steam¬ 
ships, such as the P. and ()., Canard, Allan, 
or Anchor lines, and eventually perhaps a 
captain of one of these, he ought first and 
foremost to serve for several years in a sail¬ 
ing craft. If lie is a smart latl, with a good 
ediiciiiioii, of fair height, and gooil physiiiue 
for his age, it will not be ditticult to'finu a 
ship. Apprentices are constantlj' lieing 
advertiserl for with or without premium. It 
is certainly better with tlian M-ifhout. The 
chief jKirts in Hritain are London, South¬ 
ampton, Liverpool, (llasgow, Newcastle, 
Dundee, and Alier deen. So there arc jileiity 
to choose from, and line ve.ss-ds -ail irftni 
all. 

My advice, then, is that the Imy "lie aj>- 
prenficed. He lu.ay or m.iy not liavo to 
rough it a bit ; but wli.it Ilriiish lad minds 
that ? If siicli there be, let him 'i(oj) a' home, 
carefully tied to an jqiroii s’ring. Hut the 
boy may go as middy if he so clioeses, and 
if Ills fiicnds can pay the extra preminni. 
The n]iprcnlioe will pay alsmt f-fO, which 
lie rci’civcs back in insfalnicnts ; the middj’ 
pays three times as much. The ajiprentico 
works iiarder and thoroughly learns his 
duty ; the middy wears a blue jacket and 
brasjj buttons, docs not do dirty work, and 
selilom learns Imlf so much. I verily do 
believe, because all my experience has 


taught me to, that the beat eailor-olticers 
are made forward. 

In his sailing ship it will be ailvisable to 
remain until he lias qualified for first-mate : 
and before he seeks service as an officer in 
one of the crack steamships, it will be as 
well for him to have his certificate as 
master.* 

I may just hint here, that intlnence has 
at times something to do in obtaining a 
good appointment for a young man in the 
mail service. Be this as it may, an officer 
in such service must be a smart man and 
no dunderhead. 

The P. and O. service is one of the best, 
if not the Ik’.sI in the world, and the j'ay is 
very good. Second mate receives £(> a 
uiontli ; lir-st mate £10 a month, with a 
gradual rise according to length of service : 
captain’s pay ranges from to itgiO jH.‘r 
annum, or over. In aildition to this the 
officers have their mcs.sing and mess traps 
free,a reasonableamouiit fora wine bill, and 
servants are allowed them. TJiereare no jieii- 
sions, I lielicve, but an officer can mnunge to 
lay up for a rainy day easily enough. The 
promotion is not hy seniority, hut hy nieril ; 
and I think no one can griniibleiit an i.r- 
ranoenient that gives the lic-st appointments 
to the must nieribirioiis officers. 

I mention tho P. and O. line simidj* 
because I liap^icn to know most ahout it, 
but there are many others but little inferior, 
and which also canj’ tho British mails. 

The greatest expense to a Ixiy’s friends is 
the first start, and tills includes inoiiiium 
and outfit. I have mentioned the usiiul 
price charged as premium, and ns to outfit 
it will depend upon wlietlier tlie hid goes 
os middy or apprenlice. If the former tlic 
articles of dress, Isioks, charts, instruments, 
and sea-chest will cost from .£50 to £00 or 
even more. This sum is for actual neces¬ 
saries. If he goes as an apjireiiticc a much 
less sum will suffice—say alwiut £).*>, but 
this will not include books nor instrument'. 

Second-hatid Ixioks and instruments, by 
the wa}', m.aj’ often be bouglit at a very 
cheap rate. 

“The expense,” says a recent writei't on 
this subject, “of aniidslniunnn or apprentice 
starting in life does not eml with the first 
vojage. Each trip there is a preiniiiiu in 
the one case, and in both there is the re¬ 
newal of the kit noce-ssary for the boy’s 
comfort. Mes-s-money at the rate of 
£10 per voyage is an addition in the niid- 
shiptiian’s case, which, added to his 
premiums, will entail a cost of vcr\’ little 
short of .£3(X) for the three or four years 
to lie passed beforo u junior officer's berth 
can lie obtained. An apprentii’e will 
probably aviii e at the same goal by anoiit- 
Taj’ on the part of his friends of from £100 
to £150, a not very large investment for 
the prospects which steaiiincss and perse¬ 
verance have secured him.” 

Independent of the crack sendees, bucU 
as the mail-boats, etc., there are tens of 
thousands of anialler craft, sailing ships, 
etc., and a young officer who has all liis 
wits about him and is a tlioroiigh snilnr 
may often have a chance of popping into a 
ver^' good billet imlccd. Tlie iiilcrests of 
tlie company which thus employ’ him must 
bn considered p.arnnioiint to everything else. 
He imist he straightforward, trustworthy, 
and altogether coiujiotent. If he is so, it 
would not lie to tho ailvantagc of his^ 
owners to change him, and he will selduiu 
lie long out of employment. Paj’ in ships of 
this kind varies ver^' niucli, of course, first 
officers getting from £-4 to £8 or £10 a 
month, and captains often a guinea a dai*, 
and all found. 

* Tho chlof oflloer must liohl a tniciU r’s ccrtifloate, 
for tn the eveot ot the captnin d>ioK he H-uulil, vV 
course, hiivc to tnke cnniinaiiil. 

t Mr. I'ranklini'ox, author of ’'Afloat and Ashort-.' 
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I have now a word in conclusion to say to 
both parents and boys, esj)ecially the boys. 
Time was when a sailor's life was a kind of 
hanim-scarnm happy-go-luckjr one, when 
Jack was fed on board on terribly salt hard 
jnnk, terribly weevilly biscuits, and dread¬ 
fully stiff grog, and liis life altogether one 
of extreme hardship, with now and then a 
rope’s-ending thrown in by way of variety. 
\Vnen Jack came on shore in those rough 
old times, he had a bit of cash to spend, and 
he spent it, no matter how. Then, when it 
was all gone. Jack followed suit and went 
off to sea again. All this is altered, thanks 
to good legislation ; our ships are loaded 
more rationally and they are better found. 
The men’s morals, too, havevaatly improved 
with the times, and are improving every 
day. 'Well, then, it is to their ollicers the 
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crew look for guidance and good example. 
I maintain, then, that these officers should 
be men of strictly moral character—truth¬ 
ful, iijmglit, brave, and quiet in danger ; of 
cheerful temper, quite unsellish, and, last of 
all. religions. I think myself it is impos¬ 
sible for a man of mind to be long at sea 
without being drawn Bearer to the great 
and mysterious Being who niles the uni¬ 
verse. An<l how much happier one is if he 
be a true Iwjliever let sailors say who have 
trusted Him in all weathers, and thus f>eeii 
able to do their duty fearlessly. 

I am not going to preach, but let me just 
give one item of niy own experience. I 
have sailed the seas a bit in my time, I 
have been in all sorts of danger ashore and 
afloat, from pole to pole, ami I have dwelt 
iu the midst of pestilence. Well, this little 


ohl well-thumbed Bible that lies on my 
caravan bookcase has been my constiuiL 
companion and my comforter in evvry 
danger. I hardly ever opened it at ranJoui 
without finciing some text to suit circum¬ 
stances. The religion of love taught in thi> 
New Testament is the religion of duty anil 
nnselhslmess, and thU is precisely whai 
one needs at sea. 

(iivc me a seafarer, be he man or officer, 
who revere.s that Book, and I don't niiml 
sailing the salt seas with him round tbc 
world a dozen times. Shoulder to shoulder 
witli such a man, I'd feel safe on the 
stortniest night; and if Ave Avere oast away 
together ou a desert island, I knoAv he'd 
sliare Avitli me his last inch of biscuit and 
his last ounce of Avater. 

That is all I have to say. 


-BOY LIFE IN THE FLOWERY LAND. 


M b. Chao. Well, here we are. Let’s take 
our places. Now then, dinner! Please, 
my honoured friend, take tlie up]ier seat. 

Mr. Sii. Nay, sir, the other tAvo gentle¬ 
men are miests from a distance ; why give 
me the place of honour ? 

Mr. Huang. No, no; we're none of cs 
strangers. 1 propose that Ave shall sit in 
the omer of our teeth [t.e., according to our 
age], and save ceremony. 

Mr.Vhnng. Good! That’s a capital idea 
Mr. ChtlQ. Do you still persist in your re¬ 
fusal, my elder brother ? 

M. Su. Well, I Avill*obey your commands, 
then, sir. 

Mr. Ch&o. Come, then, let’s sit doAvn. 
What Avine shall we have ? 

JIfr. SA. ni have rose Avine. What do 
you two gentlemen say ? 

Afr. Huang. I prefer plum AA-ine. 

Mr. Chdng. I can’t stand yelloAv Avines. 
I’ll have a kettle of whisky. 

Mr. CMo. Good ! You and I Avill drink 
•whisky. And what dishes? 

Mr. SA (<o Mr. Huang). Yon speak first, 
isir. 

Mr. Huang {(o Mr. ChAng). Help me out 
■with a suggestion, sir, 

Mr. Chdo (to Mr. Su). Well, sir, what 
rshall it be? 

Mr. SA. Fried sliced fish for me. 

Mr. OkAo (to Mr. Huang). And for you? 
Mr. Huang. I’ll linve some peeled shrimps 
■AA’ith sauce. 

Mr. ChAng, I should like something cold 
—sea-slugs. 

Mr. Ch&o (to the waiter). Here, bring 
•these things first; then get some sharks- 
tins with crab sauce, a ItoAvl of birds’-nest 
.‘•oup, a salted chicken, and some fruit. 
And see that the Avine is aa’cII Avarmed. 

Waiter. Yes, sir. (Mr. Chdo helps his 
■guests to wine.) 

Mr. SA. Allow me to pour out my Avine 
uiiyself, sir. 

Mr. Chdo. Who ever heard of such a 
'thing ? 

Mr. Huang. Suppose we let our host ]v>ur 
-us out a cup all round, and afterAvards we 
-can help ourselves ? 

Mr. Chdo. How can I dare ? Hoav can I 
dare ? 

Mr. ChAng. Let me offer you a little of 
this pickled crab. 

Mr. .S'«. Pray don’t, sir. Take some your¬ 
self. 

Mr. Chdo (to Mr. Huang). Let me honour 
you AA'ith this cup of wine, sir. No heel¬ 
taps 1 
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PART VI. 

DINNERS AND DININC~(cOHf»U«:rf)- 

Mr. Huang. Pray excuse me; I can only 
take a sip. 

Mr. Chdo (to the icaitcr). Here, bring us 
a roast duck and some steAved lily-roots. 
Noav, gentlemen, AA-hat else shall aa-c have ? 

Mr. Su. Suppose we eat Avhat avo have 
first, and tlien Ave’ll think about Avhat's to 
come next. If aa-o order too much it Avill be 
wasted. 

Mr. ChAng. } You’re perfectly right, sir. 

Mr. Chdo. Come, gentlemen, don’t stand 
on ceremony. We Avon't Avait till the things 
get cold. 

Mr. SA. I’ve really had too mucli wine 
already. I should like some rice. 

Mr, Chdo. Let us have Iavo more kettles. 

Mr. Chung. Indeed, sir, AA-e’ve all had as 
much Avine as we can cany. 

Mr. Huang. We’re not strangers, sir; 
Avhy should you press us so strongly to 
drink ? Let us have rice. 

Mr. Chdo (to the waiter). Bring four boAA'ls 
of rice and tAvo dishes of steamed dump- 
linp. 

Mr. Sif. Ai-ya ! I’m a.s full as I can 
hold. 

Mr. Chdo (to the waiter). Go and cook 
some liean-curd in the gravy of the duck ; 
and get a boAvl of clear soup. (He brings 
the rice, dumplings, soup, etc.., as oi'dercd.) 

Mr. Huang. I psifively can’t cat another 
morsel ! 

Mr. Chdo. Let me pour a little of this 
broth over vonrYice. 

Mr. SA. Indeed, I cannot keep you com¬ 
pany any more ; I’m full. 

Mr. Chdo (to the others). Whit! ave Ave 
all to stop because ono does ? 

Mr. Huang. Indeed, it’s no pretence on 
my part. 

Mr. Chung. And I’m not making a 
stranger of' myself either. 

Mr. Su. Then let us get up. 

Mr. Chdo. Pray rinse your mouths and 
wash your faces ! 

AH the Onesits. Don't trouble yourself 
alxvut us, Ave lieg. 

Mr. SA. Do me a faA-our —let inc pay the 
reckoning on this occasion. 

Mr. Chdo. What! Invite guests toclinner 
and then alloAv them to pay the bill ? What 
sort of language is that? Not one of you 
shall do so ! 

All the Guests. Then Ave Avill take yon at 
your word, and thank you for your hos¬ 
pitality. 

Mr. Chao. You’re very good, I’m sure. 
We’ll meet another day. 
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Of course, this is a very brief and iDiper- 
fect sketch. A dinner such as the one I 
liaA’e described AA'ouhl la^t about tAvo cj 
perhaps three hours, and C>e above conA'er- 
sation, I daresay, has only taken you a few 
minutes to read. It is only a si>ecLnien 
of Avhat occurs; and then, again, such a 
party AA-ouhl eat seven or eiglit times the 
amount that has been quoted here. The 
Chinese behave verj’ badly at table, accord¬ 
ing to our ideas, in spite of their elaborate 
and cumbrous etiq^uelte. They talk a great 
deal about the dishes, and tliroAv bones 
and scraps about the floor ; (hey do not use 
table-napkins, but Avip their hands pJ 
faces upon steaming dusters dippe<l into 
boiling water and tlien Avning out. Nor do 
they care much about privacy. Often, 
Avhen I used to dine with my friend Dr. 
Wang Li-kftng, the fashionable physician 
at Nanking, the front door was thronged l>y 
a dozen dirty felloAvs, all staring at us as 
Ave ate, while the street-dogs came in un- 
hinderetl to pick uji the greasy niorseh 
dropped by the gucst-s. 

And noAv a few AvorJs in conclusion abonl 
the different sorts of food eaten by tht 
Chinese. Kice, of course, is tlie stajde 
Tlie poorest classes live almost entirely <it 
boiled rice, flaA-oured periiaps Avith a litth 
sour cabbage or dried fish ; except, indeed 
in the north, Avhere rice does not grow- 
there they principally eat millet. AU sort; 
of fish, game, and iioultry are consumed b; 
Avell-to-do persons, and very beautifull; 
they are cooked, for a Chinese cook is . 
real artist, and can turn nnt most skilfu 
dishes from Avhat Are sliould consider A er 
unpromising materials indeed. Of bird> 
nest soup no doubt yon haA-e all heard. 1 
is enormously expensive because of th 
great danger and difficulty of procuring th 
nests, Avlnch are found near the top c 
terribly precipitous crags ; but for my par 
I don’t consider the game Avorth thecaiidh 
The soup is jioor, tasteless stuff, and c<'i 
sists of Avhite, pulpy, fluffy stuff flontin 
about in oniinary broth. Sharks'-tin 
rather prettv, and looks like vermicel 
made of briglit yelloAv gelatine ; sea-slug> 
confess I do not like, though they ai 
esteemed a great delicacy; Avhile certai 
sorts of salted or pickletl vegetables ai 
capital provocatives of apiietite. No gw 
Ciiinaman ever eats beef, because the <>x 
so useful for ploughing, and to eat its He? 
Avould be Irfitfi disrespectful and ungratefu 
but mutton is much liked, and jiork—vei 
rich, Avitb plenty of thick graA-y, and Uear! 
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all fat~is a favourite meat. Preserved 
ej^o's, too, are bv no means bad. Tlipy are 
first boil^ hard, then pickled in brine, and 
finally buried in the ground, so that when 
tiievcome to table, after some months, the 
voIk is a reddish orange and the white a 
hlackiab green. Chinese bread is bad. It 
].'« alwa\'8 boiled, and is very tough and 
lieavy, uke a very inferior yeast-dumpling 
grown cold ; still, it is not uneatable when 
cut in tiiin slices and toasted. 

As to the wine, there are plum wine, 
rose wine, millefleur wine, and many other 
sorts—some yellow, some pink; they are 
always drunk warm, and taste rather better 
than sherry negus. The “ whisky ” I have 


referred to above is colourless, like water; 
but it is frightfully strong, being distilled 
from sorghum, or millet, and the Chinese 
drink it neat. Perhaiis they think it 
necessary in order to counteract the eifect 
of all the hot pork-fat and rich soups they 
eat so much of. But it is terrible stun. 
It is scarcely Uke liquid. When you talce 
a sip you feel as if somebody had struck a 
lucifer upon your tongue. 

Finally, there are the Eight Precious 
Foods eaten only by the Emperor. I hope 
be occasionally has sonretliiiig else, other¬ 
wise he must get sadly tired of such strange 
fare. They are bears’ paws, deer’s tail, 
ducks* tongues, torpedoes’ roe, camels* 


hump, monkeys’ lii>s, carps' tails, and ox’s- 
marrow. I need scarcely say that I have 
never tasted any of these delicacies—except, 
indeed, the last; for who has not some¬ 
times had a marrow-bone ? But once, at 
Nanking, I really found myself dining off' 
something as queer. There was a bowl of 
soup in which floated square blocks of a 
grev or drab colour, looking at first sight 
rather like liver. But they were very soft, 
and had a peculiskr taste. Whereupon I 
called my servant and a.sked what on earth 
thev were. And what do you think h& 
said ? He told me they were lumps of 
ducks' blood. 

(To te eontinwd.) 


HOW TO MAO PHOTOOBAPHIC LAHTEHH SLUiEB, AMD OTHEE TBAHSFABENCIES. 


D uring the summer many of our boy 
readers iiave no doubt been following 
lie instmetions given by Captain Abney, 
n his articles on Photography, in a recent 
olimte of the B. O. P., and have laid in a 
lock of negative.^, the numlier of wliicli 
aries as their time and skill is greater or 
I pro]}ose in tills article to teU them 
ow their negatives can be made a source 
f amusement in the ensuing winter, when 
le surronuding country no longer presents 
suitable object at which to point the 
iniera. 

ilost boys possess a magic lantern, but, 
' a general rule, in process of time it is 
legated to the shelf, from which it is 
hlom disturbed, as, when the stock of 
ides has been e.xhibited some dc>zens of 
7ies, one becomes somewhat tired of be¬ 
tiding the same pictures which one has so 
ten ^ seen before ; but, by means of tlie 
gafives which we have lately acquired 
e art of taking, the magic lantern maj' 
come quite a new acquisition to its 
ner, and serve to interest scores of friends 
the festive gatlierings at Christmas, or 
ler times. 

Lantern slides may be made from any 
e of negative that the amateur is accus- 
ned to work with ; but, fortunately for 
ee who do not go in for a very large 
laratus, the quarter-plate is perhaps the 
St suitable, for, as the size of all lantern 
(es is the same, viz., 2^ in. x 3 in., it 
evident that we can only take in a bit of 
large sizes, unless tlie whole plate is 
uceo in size by some process, while with 
quarter-plate nearly the whole picture 
I come into the space covered oy the 
fern slide. 

'here are many makers cf plates for 
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I lantern slides, yet it matters but little 
: whose are used if care is taken in working 
I them, as they are all really about of equ^ 
merit, though each brand is claimed to be 
“the best” by the manufacturer! I have 
tried Thoma8'’3 and Fry’s (K. W. Thomas 
and Co., 10, Pall Mall, s.w. ; and S. Fry 
and Co., 5, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.), and can strongly recommend both. 
They are Itoth packed in neat cardboard 
boxes, and care must be taken not to un¬ 
fasten the boxes in daylight, or any light 
but the ruby light in which we develop, 
though these chloride plates are not qmte 
so sensitive as the bromide plates we use 
for negative making. 

When we are ready to make our first 
slide, we take a plate out of the box in the 
dark-room, and lay it face downwards on 
the negative from which the slide is to be 
made, ^Im to film, the negative being 
laced in a printing frame of the usuru 
escription. The frame is tlien shut up 
(taking care that the uneven pressure does 
not crack the glass, if the negative is a Iftrge 
one), and the lamp is opened so as to allow 
the yellow light of the candle or lamp to 
fall on the front of the negative, the frame 
being held perpendicularly or stmd upright 
on the table in front of the candle. When 
the requisite exposure is over, the lamp is 
shut up again, and the development is 
proceeded with. The time of exposure 
varies with each negative, and nothing but 
experience will teacn it. As a general rule, 
a moderately thin negative will require 
about twenty seconds’ exposure to a bright 
flame; but a yellow, or very dense one, 
may require as much as two minutes to 
get all the detail out on the slide. As 
much detail as possible must be obtained, 


as, obviously, when the slide comes to be 
enlarged, any little deficiencies will appear 
M'itli terrible plainness ! I may here say 
that negatives developed with the sulphite, 
or hydroquinoue, or utlier develojier, whiclt 
gives clear glass in deep shadows, if full 
exposure has been given to obtain full 
detail, will give the best lantern slides 
and, therefore, those who are particularly 
addicted to the manufacture of slides should 
bear this in mind. 

The exposure having been performed, it 
now remains to develop the picture, just 
08 in the case of a picture taken with the 
camera in broad daylight. For ordinary 
neratives we sometimes use the plain pyro- 
gallic acid and ammonia, or potash deve¬ 
loper ; but for lantern slides this would 
never do, as we want a fine black image 
that will show up well on the screen, not a 
yellow one, as given by the pyro and am¬ 
monia. There are several formulae given 
to obtain tliis result, and probably the best 
for tbe use of the beginner is the one 
given with the plates he buys. In nine 
cases out of ten this will be the “Ferrous- 
Oxalate ” developer, tlie ingredients of 
which are deadly poison, and therefore- 
must be handled most carefully, and had 
better not be used if there are children in 
the house. To make the solutions, take 
half a pound of oxalate of potash, and half 
a pound of sulphate of iron. Pour just 
sufficient hot water on each in a bottle to 
dissolve it, and no more; in fact, it is better 
not to have sufficient water to dissolve it, 
some crystals being left at the bottom of 
tbe bottle all the time. This solution of as 
much as the water will take up is called a. 
“ saturated solution.” 

CTo be eontinued.) 


THE PLAHETS; AHD WHEEE TO FIND THEM. 

By the Author of “The Stars of the Month,” etc., etc. 


X years ago we journeyed together i 
tbpjagh the consteriations, and in prose ' 
rhvme beat the bounds of the territories 
he ^y. That oar labour was not in 
1 we had many proofs, and it was with 
ings of contentment that we found that 
a few of our friends had had the mystery 
lie identification of the fixed stars made 
j to them. It is now time that we 
lid redeem onr promise then made, and 
a word or two with regard to the 
lets. But as all our present readers 
e not our sixth volume at band, we 
't at tbe outset trai’erse a little of the 
md gone over by us at such length in 
:aR of the Month.” 

1 tbe first place, then, the sky, hke the 


earth, is mapped out into countries, and 
these countries, instead of being named 
from their inhabitants, are name^l ceV-. 
tain objects and mythical jiersonageb. Con¬ 
ventional representations of these objects 
and personages are outlined within the 
boundaries of the territories named after 
them, without the least regard to the forms 
that might be produced joining star 
to star. The Bear, for instance, never 
looked like a bear ; tbe Swan never looked 
like a swan; Orion never looked like a 
hunter. All that is meant by the names is 
that the part of the sky witldn certain 
boundaries, being in want of a name for dis¬ 
tinguishing purposes, has had one of these 
names assigned to it often in mere caprice. 


The constellations, in short, are but elabo¬ 
rate aids to memoir, and have been altered 
to suit tbe whim of the moment whenever 
sonieprominent star-gazer liaschosen. Even 
the zodiac has not always had twelve 
signs ! 

And it is with the zodiac that in these 
articles we are concerned, for the planets, 
“wander” as they may, never wander out 
of the zodiac bounds. All we have to do 
here is to familiarise ourselves with the 
zodiac belt of the sky; and such of our new 
readers as wish to know more of the fixed 
stars had better refer to the fourteen articles 
on the subject u hich ran throngh tlie sixth 
volume. 

Now, where is the zodiac? See the Pol& 
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Star—you know tlie Pole Star? No? Well, 
ilo you know the (.xieat Bear, uluis the 
NS'ajT'^oiier, alituf llie Bier of Lazarus, alui^ 
rhe Dipper, iili'Ct the Monkey on a Stick? 
F^ook aloft, atul see seven stars luakiiij' a 
fair outline of a huteher’s cleaver, having a 
eurved hamlle. Tliere are five large stars 
along the to|> and two at the bottom, the 
two at the liottom giving us the monkey. 
The monkey’s lieiul is Merak, the lieaii of 
the stick is Dublie. Merak and Dubhe are 
the pointers fotlio iM>le. Draw a line from 
Merak through Dubhe till it is six times 
as far from Dubhe as it is from Merak. 
That line will tlien almost touch Polaris, 
the Pole Star, whicli is always in the north 
of the heavens, and at as many degrees of 
altitnile as the latitude of the phtce. 
Loudon is .51V N. latitude, and conse¬ 
quently Polaris, as seen from Jmiidon, is 
51 i' alxrve tlie horizon. 

Itound the pole the stars all circle. 
Iloughly speaking, they gain on tlie earth 
in <loing so about an lioiir a fortniglit, so 
that at the close of the year they get hack 
to their starting ])osilion. In other wonls, 
a certain group of stars will l»e over a cer¬ 
tain chimney, say, at nine o’clock to-night, 
a fortnight hence they will be over that 
chimney at eight o’clock. That the whole 
heavens seem to be on the move yon can 
see for yourselves. Mark the position of a 
star at six o'clock, look at it again at ten 
o'clock tlie same night, aud you will be 
.astonished at the distance it luvs travelled. 
Even the Pole Star moves, for it is not yet 
at the true pole. In about two hundred 
years it will lie on tiie very spot, and its 
motion will l>e imperceptible. Only for a 
time, however, for it will move on and 
Vega will conic to take its place, just as 
Tliuban was Pole Star when the Pyramids 
were built. 

If yon continue the line by which yon 
found the jKile, you will ran into a “W’’ 
formed of the chief stars of Cassiopeia, 
Perseus’s mother-in-law, who sits upside 
^lown in a ciiair, wifii her brightest star on 
her heart, her next hrighte.st under her 
dhow, and her next on her big toe. Con¬ 
tinue the line, and you will run through 
her daughter, Andromeda, and enter the 
large square of Pegasus, and beyond you 
will strike tlie ecliptic iu Pisces, a zo<Uacal 
oonstellation with very inconspicuous stars 
A line from Polaris just skirting Cassio¬ 
peia and Andromeda will take you down 
into Aries, which has in Hiimal and Shera- 
tan two much larger stis s than Places can 
boast of. 

On the otlier .side of that line you have 
Perseus joiniog on to Cassiopeia and An- 
• Irouieda, and with his crescent leading you 
dfiwn to tlie bright .star Capella in Auriga 
Below Auriga and Perseus, and adjoining 
Aries, you have Taurus, recognisable by the 
J*leindes aud the bright star Ahleharan, to 
which the stars in Orion’s belt serve as 
{>ointers. Orion is outside the ecliptic, hut 
It may 1>e as well to note that bis belt stars 
are in the line from Aldeharnn to Sirius, 
the brightest iixod star in the sky. Sirius 
is in Uriou’s big dog; in his little dog is 
Procyon ; and the curve from Sirius to 
Procyon produced uill bring you up to 
Geniiui on the eerliptic, wlucli is peruaiw 
the clearest of the zodiacal signs, owing to 
4'astor and Pollux liaving so free a sky to 
shine in. Of the two stars, Pollux, the. 
lower one, is the brightest. We have now 
done“tiie Lamb, tlio Bull, and tlie Hea¬ 
venly Tuins.” The Crab follows on, but 
<'ancer has no bright stars. Next to him, 
as the next twelfth of the circle, conies 
Leo, with whom we are half round. In 
fact, a line from the r>ole through the Bear 
'.'••ill run through the Lion, wliicli is a large 
•-(instellation conspicuous with the bright 
stars Rcgnlns and Denehola. Next on the 
round is v irgo, with one bright star, Spica, 
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a line fr<un which to the jiole will just touch 
tlie outer tail star of llietheat Bear. Cou- 
tiime tlie curve of the Bear's tail, and you 
will lind Arcturus in Bmites, wliich is the 
brightest fixed star witliiii the zodiac. The 
lieat which reaches us from this star lias 
lieen measured, and is found to l>e equal to 
what would lx; received from a three-inch 
cube of Ixiiling water at a distance of 383 
yards. Below Bootes, and joining on to 
Virgo, comes the inconspicuous Libra. 
Ne.xt to it. is tlie how-and-arrow-looking 
arrangement of Scorpio, whicli has in its 
I>ack the red star Aniares. 

But let us have another pointer. About 
lialf way in a circle round the jwle, lietween 
the Bear and Cassiopeia, hut a little lower 
than tlicy, you will see a huge kite in the 
sky. The kite is tlie Sw.an. Its brightest 
star i.s Deiieb. Deneh in Cygnus, Altair in 
Aquila, and \’ega in Lyra, form a right- 
angled triangle ciisily found. Altair is the 
middle one of three stars, like those in 
Orion's belt, and these three ]ioint straight 
to Vega, wliich is clear of the Milky Way. 
A line from the jxile through Vega will 
take you down to Sagittarius, wlio, of 
course, follows on from Scoipio. Run a 
line from the pole through Deneb and you 
reach (’apricoruus, the next zodiacal con¬ 
stellation in order. And this brings you 
back to the Pegasus square, below one cor¬ 
ner of whicli is Aquarius; and below the 
other is Pisces. 

In “Stars of the Month” we found our 
constellations in a different way, but then 
we hml more space for the purpose. Our 
object here is merely to show’ the licit along 
wliich the plane’ts are to he looked for. 
Tlie stars mostly taken for planets by the 
unthinking are Altair, Ve^a, Arcturus, 
and Capella. These are all within the 
ecliptic. We have also heard Hirlus and 
Procyon identified as planets; but that was 
i-eolly too bad, inasnmcli as they are beyond 
the ecliptic. In the*zodiac itself tliere are, 
however, many stars that may on some 
nights lie vciy partlonably mistaken for 

E lanets if their relative p^itions ore not 
orne in mind. 

Jupiter. 

We may as well take a large planet to 
l>egin with, and so let us start with Jupiter. 
Jupiter is now an evening star, an<l is in 
Sagittarius. To find Sagittarius readily, 
draw a line from Polaris on to V'ega aud so 
down. There are no bright staiw in the 
Archer, and consequently there can lie no 
doubt as b) Jupiter's identity; but at the 
same time lie must be looked for early in 
the evening. Being an evening star he 
follows the sun ; on the 5th of November 
he .sets at 7.18 p.m., nearly three hours 
after the sun ; on the last day of tliis year 
he sets at 4.36 p.m., only an hour aud 
twenty minutes aher the sun. 

It may be that some are in doubt as to 
what is meant by an evening star ; and at 
first sight it is puzzling to find that a planet 
can lie soiiietimes a morning star a-nd some¬ 
times an evening one. But a little con¬ 
sideration will soon set this right. Jupiter, 
for instance, move.8 round the sun, and tlie 
sun, as it seems to ns to move through the 
heavens, brings Jupiter along with it j but 
as the jilnriet travels in its orbit it has to 
go round tlie sun, and mu.st consequently, 
from our point of view, be sometimes in 
front of it and sometimes liehind it. When 
it is in front of it, it rises before the sun, 
and is a morning star ; when it is behind 
it, it rises after tlie sun and sets after it, 
coming into view as the sunlight fades, and 
lieing often the first bright star to appear in 
the twilight. In the early times, when the 
orbital motion of the planets was unknown, 
several of the planets luwl two names. Mer¬ 
cury was known as Apollo when he pre¬ 
ceded tlie sun, aud Mercury only when he 
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follow’ed it; Venus, too, was called Fuis- 
phorus when a morning star, and Hesiienis 
when an evening star. It was not until 
some careful observer discovered that Apollo 
anil Mercurj', Phosphorus and Hesprus, 
were never seen together, that it dawned on 
mankind that they had given two names to 
the same star ! 

.fVs the planet travels it seems to ns to 
apjiroach and recede from the sun. You 
will see it in the morning just before 
sunrise, perhaps ; as days pass it will rbe 
enriicr.aiid earlier before the snu, Uien it 
will seem to hang, and then, day by day, it 
will get nearer tlie sun until it will be lost 
sight of in his light. The star has gone, 
but only to appear behind the sun at sun«l, 
and evening after evening to set at a 
greater distnni-e liohind him. Then tlie 
jilanet will seem stationary for a while, and 
then it will night after night catch up tl*- 
.siiii, until it passes him, and nuippears as .a 
morning star. 

Venus aud Mercury, the planets U- 
tween the snn and the earth, npi>ear to 
swing thus from cide to side of tne snn 
with equal sw ings. Wlien they are at tlie 
end of one of the swings tliey are said to lie 
at tlieir greatest “ elongation.” They sliou 
pliases just as the nioou does, anil at the 
eastern elongation tlieir phase i-s as that of 
tlie moon in her first quarter, while at thp 
western they resemble the moon in her lo>t 
guai-ter. At “conjunction” they are U' 
the moon is at full and new. A planet b 
in “ conjunction ” with anotlier body when 
it is in the same longitude. The inferior 
planets, Mercury and Venus, can conse 
quently he in conjunction when thev are 
lUtween the earth and the sun, and also 
when the sun is between them ami tlie 
eartli. The first is called “ inferior ” con¬ 
junction, the second “superior” conjunr- 
tion. The superior planets, those of widei 
orbits tlian tlie earth, can never be in infe¬ 
rior conjunction. 

Jupiter is one of these, and his path ii 
the sky is very difi’erent from that of Venn- 
or Mercury. In 1883 he was in Tkiitus. ir 
1884 lie was in Leo, in 1885 he hail reacliei 
Virgo, in 1887 he w as in Libra, in 1888 hi 
had moved on further and became a mom 
ing star; then he hnngalmost stationary ii 
Sagittarius, and in September of this yea 
was conspicuous as an evening star. 

At the best, when in “opposition “—tha 
is to sav, wlien at 180° distance from th 
sun, and oroesing the meridian at niidnigli 
—lie is five times as bright as Sirius, wliic 
U the brightest of the fixed stars. The ligh 
received from him is far greater tlian h 
would retlect if his surface were like that < 
the moon or Mars. He is evidently an ii 
tensely heated body, and he is three Imi 
died times as big as the earth. 

Jupiter has four moons. The.se can I 
seen by some ordinary field glasse.s ; it hi 
even been claimed they can lie seen bv il 
naked eye, which is not improbable. i-Io\ 
ever, such keen eyesight is not given 
everyone. The moons are lo, Enitq* 
(.lanymeile, and Caly]«o. (ianymede 
the largest, aud is 3,550 miles in dicunele 
Calypso comas next with 2,960. Tin 
comes lo with 2,500 ; and, smallest of a 
Euroiia witli 2,100. These satellites^ we 
all discovereil by Galileo Galilei in 161 
The story of their discoveiy has been t<i 
so often that we need not give it here. 

Sometimes Jupiter is within 3,FKX> ni 
lions of mil&s of us ; sometimes he i.'t .‘•,7 
millions of miles away. The earth tr«.v< 
eighteen miles a second, Jupiter only travi 
eight. But then his orbit—but eiioug 
for further figures see text-hook, which it 
not the intention in this article to su]>p]a] 

(To be continued.) 
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Polishing Stones. 


A correspondent of the “Excliange and 
Marthaving asked, “ Is there any 
t-iiay way to polish stones from MatlocK 
Bath, in Derhvsliire!” the Editor replies; 
•‘Stones of all kinds are cut and surfaced 
by revoking discs of copj^er, fetl with 
emer>’ of different degrees of tinene.>«. 
After a good surface is thus obtained, the 
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1 final polish is produc&l by revolving discs 
1 of lead fed witli tripoli or putty ]towder. 

I A simpler niotliod is, however, often used 
I by amateurs, which jwlishes sUines etj^ual 
I to tliose done by pi'<jfes»iona!s, but reipures 
I ft fair amount of ]iatience. Tbe process Is 
as follows :—Level the best side with a 
geoh)gical hanimer, taking care not to 
l)reak tho stone ; after which, rub it on 
sandstone till a smooth surface is got. 
Next rub it on a wet slate till all scratelies 
have dlsap]tcarc<l and tlio surface is smooth, 
(let three[>ennywortli of oxide of iron and a 
large fiat cork with a smooth surface, and 
free from dirt, i’ut tlie oxide in an old 
)>epper-box, shake some on the cork, and 
wet it; tlien rub the stone on tlie cork for 
some time, renewing the oxide ns often as 
neoessarj". Pebbles already broken open 
when foun<l do not look bad if they are 
simyily sized and varnished. For the size, 
melt some gelatiuo or isiuglass in a little 
water, and lay two coatings of this over the 
face of tlie jMjbble, apidying the second 
when tlie first has dned. The size dry, 
varnish with a coating of the whitest and 
purest coj)al varnish.” 


A Boy of Promi.se. 

He went up the patliway singing, 

Merry and brave and strong ; 

One of the hearts to lean on 
M'hen we think that tilings go wrong. 
“ Bock again, sweetheart mother,” 

He cried, and lient to kiss 
A loving face that was lifted 
For what some mothers miss. 



That boy will do to depend on ; 

I hold that this is true— 

From lads in love with their motliei 
Our bravest heroes grew. 

Earth's grande.it hearts have been loviug 
hearts, 

Since time and earth liegan ! 

And the Isty who kissed hi-s mother 
Is every inch a man ! 


A F-\('T, 

On .lulyOtli, ISSti, tlie Master of a Pre- 

E aratory Sclusil as*keil a class of ten siiiall 
oys to spell the word yew. He took 
jieiicil and yiaper, and wrote down the ten 
versions as follow.s:— UK; EUE; YKU; uwe; 
EWE; YUE; AUE; YU; YOU; YEW. 


To COKREsrOSDF.STS ASD CONTRlDtTOUS. 

All uianas<;ri[itB BhouUl be eent to tiO. Pnteruoster 
Roiv, oiiil must hiive the name and aihlri-ss of the 
sender dearly written thereon, and in any accoui- 
panyiug letter the titU- <ij Ike 3IS. iimist bo given. 
No notice can bo taken of anonyuions cninniuDicR' 
tions. tVrUcra are rcconimcinled to keep copies of 
their M!is.: iiiiscellaneoue coutributioua being sent 
la too great nuinben to be corresponded aI>out, 
or even retanie<l, unlese stomps are sent to cover 
posLigc. Payment for accepted manuscripts is made 
oa publication of tho Moiitlily Part. The receipt 
conveys tbe copyright of niauuscripts to tlie Trustees 
of Uie Religious Tract iMciety, with liberty for tlicm, 
at their discretion, to publisti such works separately, 
fiepublicatlon by anthers on their own account must 
be the subject of special ai raugciiieut. 
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Problem No. 240, 

By J. a. Miles. 
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' Solutions. 

1 

Problem No. 225.—1, R—K 7, K x Kt 
pt Q 3 (or rt). 2, Kt—U 3 (ch.), K moves. 
1^ B—B 3 mate.—(a) K x Kt at Q o. 2, 


Kt X P (cIl), K moves. 3, B mate.'i. Solved 
by A. Wheeler, thus : 1, B—K 2, and by 
J. D. Tucker: 1. K-K 7. 

Problem No. 226.—1, K—Kt 5, K—Q 3, 
(or a). 2, R—Kt 4, K moves. 3, B mates. 
—(rt) K— 5. 2, B—B 7, K moves. 3, B 

or Kt mates. .Solved by A. Wheeler. 

Problem No. 227.—Tbe Kt at Q 5 is 
I obliged to move to all its eight stjuares as 
; follows : 1, g-Q 8, P—B 8 a Q. 2, Kt— 
K7.-R—R 2. Kt—B7.—P—Kt 4. Kt— 
Kt. 6.—P—Kt 6. Kt—Kt 4.—B—Kt 7. 
Kt—B 3.—Kt—Kt 6. Kt—K 3.—R—R 4. 

I Kt—B4.—B—B4. Kt—B 6. Be.skles these 
; eight variations there are :—1,—B x P. 2, 
j Q—B 6 (ch.).—1,—B—B 6. 2, P x B, and 
, mate next move. A clever performance.— 
In tlie following two-mover, by Hunter 
' and Meyer, from the year 1878, there 
results a different mate to each of the eight 
I moves of the Black Kt: White, K—QR8; 
; Q—QB3; R—KR6; Bs—KB2audKB 
; 7 ; Kts—Q R 7 and K K 8 ; Ps—Q B 6, 
Q 2, Q 5, K 4, and K Kt 6. Black, K—Q 
3 ; Q—K R 6 ; R—K R 4 ; Ba-li R 6 and 
KBS; Kts—Q Kt 7 and K 4 ; Ps—Q B 2, 
K 2 and K Kt 4. (12 + 10 = 22 pieces.) 

(The defences to five attacks in this two* 
mover are very singular and pretty.) 

Problem No. 228.—1, Q—Q R sq., any. 


L 


2, Q mates. Solved by J. B. HIELDOKi 
G. Dent, L. H. Collier, H. J. T. 

Problem No. 229.-1, R—B 4. P x R 
(or «), 2, Kt—B 0, any. 3, Kt—K 5 mate. 
— (o) B—Kt sq. 2, II X Kt (ch.), Kt x R. 

3, B X R mate. Solved by A. Wheeler. 

Problem No. 230.-1, B-R 8, R x B 
or X Kt (or n, b, c). 2, (2—R 7 (ch.), 

B X Q dls. mate.—(a) P—Q 3. 2, (J—K 6 
(ch.), B X Q dis. mate.—(6)QxR or to 
K Kt 7. 2, Kt—B 7 (ch.), B x Kt dis. 
mate.—(<•} y—Q Kt 7 (ch.). 2, Q—B 6 

(ch.), Q X Q mate. 

Problem No. 231.-1, R—Q 2 (ch.), 
P X R. 2, Q-B5 (ch.), K X Kt. 3, B— 
Kt 8 (ch.), R covers. 4, K—Q sq., P moves. 
5, y—B 3 or K 3 (ch.), according to Black's 
moves, Kt x mate. 


To Ohess CorreBpondents. 

Y. C., of L.—H. N. H.—The rule of page 
542 is the old and better one. Eight officers 
are quite enougli for mating, and for the 
combinations on the boaixl. 

G. H. H.—You do not need to tise the 
names, wliich have no meaning in other 
languages, but only employ the letters, K, 
L, M, N, O, P. Stamma’s notation of tho 
squares is most definite, esiiecially for pro¬ 
blems, and is used in most languages. 
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H W P-l Yonr best plan would be to get a 
catalogue ot-the Stanley Show; that would gl*e 
you the name# of nearly all the tricycle makers, 
and show you the kind of machines they make, 
and the prices they charge. 2. Try the “ Cyclist, or 
the "Cycle Record." 3. In our article In last 
Toluine on Leading Athletes you will hod we hare 
given the records. 

Pearson, P.—1. The climate of Western AustraUa Is 
very dry. Tlie trade winds blow off the land in¬ 
stead of off the ocean, and there are few ranges ol 
mountains to gather the vapour. There are omy 
a lew places where the rainfall reaches forty 
Inches, and these are In the settled portions in the 
ionth-west. 2. You should apply to the Govern¬ 
ment Emigrants’ Inlonnatlon Office, 31, B^Mway, 
Westminster, s.w.. or else to the London Offices of 
the colony, in Victoria Street, s.w, 

QrgRiSTVS.—The St Vitus of St Vitus’s Dance was 
a ^man gentleman who lived in the .reigns of 
Valerian and Diocletian, and—so the legend go«— 
had a persecuting father, who once peeped Into 
hla dungeon through a chink in the door, and saw 
him dancing with seven beantlful angels. The 
father was blinded by the sight, and was only 
restored through Vitus’s special Interwslon. 
Vitus was plunged Into molten lead, reslo, and 
pitch, but not at all hurt: then he was cast l«fore 
a lion, who simply licked his feet; and finally he 
was torn limb from limb. He Is the patron saint 
of Saxony, Bohemia, and Sicily. 

B. B E R.—1. For fretwork wood apply to Melhulsh 

and Co., fetter Laue, 8.c. 2. No pond deep enon^ 
for carp would freeze to the bottom in thiscumate. 

H. Eoke.— In a Leclanchd cell two Jara are ns^. 
The outer one la of glass, and contains a zinc rM ; 
it U cbarged with a aolntion of sal ammoniac. 
The intier Jar Is of porous earthenware, and con- 
toins a carbon plate: it It filled up with a mixture 
of manganese peroiride and broken gai carbon. 
When the carbon and zinc are connected a s^fdy 
current is set up, and the zinc becomes oxltoed 
by the oxygen from the roangaoese Mroxide being 
subsequently converted into zinc chloride by the 
action of the sal ammoniac. 

NEW READER.—1. "My Aviary in 1886" comIs^ 
of five articles, which appeared in the Parts rpr 
April and May. 1887. 2. The article on "'tte 

Turning Lathe, and how to make It' was in the 
February and March Parts for 1886. 

T. Qrahav.—G lasgow is the largest town in the 
kingdom next to London. 

MEtPOXESE.—1. Probably, 2. The Inhabitants of 
these Islands are longer lived than they were rjo 
or three hundred years ago. 3. They are the 
tallest nation In Eorope. 
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r. C. 8. Wade.— 1. Platoa and TUto-page are to 
stock for VoL vni., price Is. 6d„ throngh a bool^ 
■eUer say 28. by port. 2. You should learn enough 
Latin to know. 3. Paint your brass with the 
following cream: Dissolve sixpenny worth of nitrate 
of silver In half a pint of distilled water, and put 
it into a bartn with some salt water, and when the 
liquids have curdled and the rtlver chloride gone 
to the bottom, pour off the water, and stir in th^ 
pennyweights of crushed washiog-soda and halt m 
much table-salt, and as much warm water at wlli 
form the whole Into a cream. Mind your fingers. 

4 . Mosentbal. 6. If it Is approved of; but keep a 
copy of your xs. 

J E V —Such a question requires an article to 
answer It properly. Write for particulars of eM- 
mlnatioDB to the Secretary, Royal > eterinary Col¬ 
lege, Camden Town, ».w. 

EscA.—1. ‘The latest maps are procurable from E. 
iitatiford, Cocktpur Street, s.w.; but you rould 
nrobably get one from Griffin's, of the Hard, Po^- 
mouth. 2. Apply to the Emigrants’ Information 
Office, 31, Broadway, Westminster, s.w. 

BoBT.—You would do better in Canada as a fanner 
than yon would here as a clerk ; but if you go to 
Canada it would be wise for you to wort at wag« 
for three or lour years, and say nothing about the 
money yon possess. When you have experience 
you can invest your money to advantage. 

Mb. Arkoid.— 1. Height of catamaran mast should 
be 10 feet, distance from bows 6 feet. 2. She will 
steer all right, but is not quite as quick as a boat 
on her helm. 

A. T —You will find on reference to our advertising 
columns that "The Filth Form of St. Dominic’s" 
Is published to our Bookshelf series, and in the 
same series Is published our " Indoor Games, ’ in 
which the article on Dumb-bells has been re¬ 
printed. The lighter the bells the better for you. 
They should not exceed two pounds each, nor cost 
you more than a shilling. If you want heavy 
things to practise with, use Indian clnbs. 

R. Aprs.-A barquentine rig is very common to the 
West Indies. It cooslsU of three masto with square 
sails only on the foremast: a brigantlpe, in lact, 
with an extra fore and aft mast. 

SWAK.—When a man is said to have played first 
violin, it does not mean that he was the flnt man 
to play on a violin, but that he played the part 
devoted to the les^ng vioUa to the orchestra. 

EXBRTO.—There is a series of books on non-Christian 
religious systems published by* the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. They cost 2s. 6d. 
each. “ Buddhism ’’ is by Mr. Rhys Usvids, Hin¬ 
duism" by Sir Monier WUllams, “Confucianism 
by Profeesor R. K. Douglss, and “ Islam by Mr 
I Stobart. Such a rough Idea as you ask for would 
be almply mialeadiug. 


Edward Ipswich.—Y on had far better stick to yom 
present occupation. If, however, yon Mve made 
the change you should adopt the style which mbb 
reaillest to you, sa competition in such maUm h 
such that the prices paid are very poor. Ncrt rt 
the sketches of the sort appearing to newspatm 
are inserted gratuitously, and it it only a book by 
■ome person of notoriety that will pay. 

Baron's Cocrt.—F or a situation as cook’a boy apply 
to the captain of the ship or the secretary of Ui* 
steamship company; but to making the applies- 
tlou do not write on gilt-edged paper. 

A Would-be Artist.-B ody coloor is colour mixed 
with Chinese white. It is not ueteasarily firtfr 
colour. There is no one colour for flesh, as a tort 
at your face and bands wUl show; but as a ngw 
wash you may use rose madder, or pertuMM am 
sienna. 

FiSHT.—The fishing season begins on Uje 16th ci 
June and ends on the 14th of March. The regula¬ 
tions for sizable fish are—pike or Jack 18 inches, 
trout 16 inches, barbel 18 Inches, chub 10 inches, 
bream 10 inches, carp 10 inches, perch 8 inches, 
tench 8 Inches, grayUng 7 Inches, roach 7 Inches, 
flounders 7 inches, dace 6 Inches, rudd 6 toches, 
gudgeon 4 inchea The measurement is the ex¬ 
treme length of the fish. Fish under thes^easure- 
ments must be returned to the river. The riw- 
keepers have power to search for unsizable fish, 
and persons are liable to a penalty of £5 for each 
offence to retaining fish under size. 

Spuds —We are much obliged to yon for your note 
as to the effect of cold and the climate of Min¬ 
nesota, and quote a paragraph. “ When the mer¬ 
cury is very low the air becomes so dry it is almost 
impossible to catch a cold or sow throat. The 
mercury often remains below zero here for weeks 
together; - 25* F. Is quite a common occurreiice. 
In January, 1888, it kept below zero nearly the 
whole month. On one occasion it went down to 
- 62® F But there is no difficulty in keeping 
warm if well clotlied in the open air, or in ahelUr 
with a fire. I must except those days when the 
wind is high. Minnesota, though cold, is the 
healthiest State to the Union, and is highly re¬ 
commended for curing consumption to its early 
stage.’’ 

Inquisitive.- 1. The Bum Island of Trinidad is a 
British dependency. I’here Is no island within 
hundreds of miles of the position you give. 2. 
Townsville is to Queensland. 8. Dace and roach 
spawn In March and April. They are not fished 
for till after June 15th. 4. No; the storiea are not 
published In book form until they have nm tbeu- 
course in our columns. 

AXATEOR.— We suppose that by "Equity and Man- 
nera to Ladies" yon mean a book on etiquette. 
But the reading of such a book would simply do 
yon harm until you have supplied the doflclencie* 
of your education. Learn to spell for six months, 
and then write again. 






UNCLE TOWSER; 

A STORY FOR BOYS YOUNG AND OLD. 

By Rev. A. N. Malan, m.a., f.c.s., 

Author "Caeu* and Bereulet," " A Smu^ing Adeenture," etc., ete. 
CHAPTER VII.— MR. BROWSER STICKS TO IT. 


r.N'cxE Towsrr’s cold had entirely dis- 
; appear^ next morning. He tested 
severely with his ixjcket-handkerchief, 
id satisfied himself that it would not 



Lurcher littene. 


iiQIMaident to go to town. Further- 
re, it was a bnght and balmy mom- 
. and the buoyancy of his spirits 
iiicd an additional invitation to him; 
i)e, as a third inducement, he was 
vious, if possible, to smooth over the 
iunderstaiiding between his brother- 


in-law and the staff* of Tiukleden a room in the mansion devoted to Mr. 
Academy. TowseFs accommodation, wherein was 

Uncle Towser accordingly took an a wardrobe well stocked with all n^- 
earlv train, and put in his appearance ful apparel; for these occasional visits 
at the house of business in Corncockle were not unfrequent, and helped the 
Street just as Josiah Browser did the wheels of business to run with a mini- 
same. There was no allusion to the mum of friction. 

events of the previous evening— ! The children were delighted to see 
nothing but business discussions, i the kind red face look in at the nursery- 
Greorge Towser received his instruc- door. There was a chorus of “Uncle 
tions in detail, and made no demur Towser ! ” and a general rush for the 
to carrying them out. It was arranged first kiss. Then the two little boys, 
that he should dine and sleep at Merry- Jackie and Charlie, aged respectively 
Uiead Manor; he could then report upon five and four, possessed themselves each 
the progress of work at the thrw sepa- of a coat-tail, and demanded, “What 
rate pl^es which he was to visit, and have you got in your ^ckets, Uncle 
there would be an opportunity to put Towser ? Something jolly, I know !” 
ill a word for the Tinkieden masters. “ Hullo, you young scamps, are you 

going to rob me? Imust defend my- 
The commissions were duly executed, self ! ” 
and Uncle Towser returned from his So, circling an arm round each of the 



“ 1 think the same to-ciav as I thought yesterday, and shall to-morrow I ** 

travels in time to play with the children I youngsters, he hoisted them up atid 
before their father arrived. There was | proceeded to gallop round the room 
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The t3oy’^ Own ?aper. 


with a wriggling little boy under each ' 
arm, who screamed and kicked and i 
yelled with laughter. I 

“ I’ve got you now, Jack and Charles! 
\Vhat do you mean by it ; 

“ Let me go! Let me go. Uncle i 
Towser ! I’ll oe good. I’ll be good. I’ll 
be good ! ” 

He put then* down on the table and 
retired a few steps ; then he put a hand 
in each pocket and told them to guess 
what was there. 

“Chocolate— oranges—barley-sugar!” 
and then the little chaps shouts a 
chorus of their own composing— 

** Alleingw! barlaf-sogar! ' 

Sugardjr-candy! AlDiood rock I” 

They had set these words to a nursery 
tune, and lustily they shouted, until 
Christine ran up with her golden curls 
all abroad, and, putting a hand over 
each mouth, tried to stem the torrent 
of their song. 

Uncle Towser now made a rush at the 
lot, and, clasping them in a heap all 
huddled together, executed another 
gallopade, and deposited them on the 
sofa. Then he flopped down on all-fours, 
and was their tame elephant, and al¬ 
lowed his pockets to be nfled of choco¬ 
lates and other dainties, and had to 
submit to eat a bun like a real elephant, 
at the risk of spoiling his appetite for 
dinner. And then he took the children 
all on his lap and told them wonderful 
stories of giants and fairies, and so 
passed a half-hour of utter delight to 
them all. 

“ Dear Uncle Towser, we do love you 
so ! ” said Jackie. “ You always bring 
us such good things. Shall you sleep 
here to-night 1 Do, do, do ! and play 
• with us all to-morrow.” 

“Well, we’ll see about it. Have they 
been good boys. Miss Christine 1 ” 

“ Yes, ‘ Mr.’ Uncle Towser ! If you 
call me ‘ Miss ’ I shall call you ‘ Mister.’ ” 

“Ah, you’re a saucy young lady ! I 
must go and get ready for dinner.” 

“ And we must go down to the draw¬ 
ing-room to see papa. Will you come 
t»o, when you are ready. Uncle Towser ?” 

‘Yes, my dears, to be sure I will.” 

The three children were tidied up, 
and went to the usual parade. They 
were demure enough until their uncle 
appeared. That was a signal for the 
little tongues to w^ more glibly. But 
whether it was the sense of constraint 
that always seemed to rest upon the 
children when in their father’s presence, 
or whether it was the dazzling white¬ 
ness of Uncle Towser’s shirt-front and 
the magnificence of his golden watch- 
ofiain against the glossy black of his 
dress-clothes, their voices lacked the 
exuberance of delight which made the 
nursery walls ring. Charlie seemed to 
express the feelings of the trio when he 
said, .standing with his hands in his 
pickets and staring at his uncle, “ I 
wish Uncle Towser would put on his 
brown coat and play with us in the 
nursery.” 

Uncle Towser had Charlie on his 
slioulder in no time. 

“ Bless you, my little chap ! Uncle 
Towser can play with you just as well 
whether his coat is black or brown.” 

And after a ride round the stately 
apartment, the uncle was on all-fours— 


a black elephant this time, instead of a 
white one—“ only it was not quite the 
same,” ^ Christine said to nurse when 
preparing for bed. Anyhow, Uncle 
Towser looked very hot, and his shirt- 
front was decidedly crumpled when he 
sat down opposite his brother-in-law at 
the dinner-tiible. The conversation at 
once assumed a business turn. Josiah 
inquired minutely into the work at the 
various places visited by his coadjutor 
that day. He learnt now the recon¬ 
struction of the iron chapel at Branch- 
water was at a standstill, owing to the 
fact that the rascals employea on the 
job were in the habit of gratifying too 
ardently their chronic thirst. He wa-s 
informed that the hydraulic operation! 
on Lord Shetlington’s estate were com¬ 
pleted, and that things at Poplarbeech 
were making satisfactory progress. 
•Josiah Browser was certifleci that a 
trusty foreujan must be sent at once 
to Branchwater with a relay of depend¬ 
able, diink-proof hands ; that various 
necessaries must be despatched to Pop- 
larbeech: that the artisans might be 
I'ecalled from Mai-shmere. 

And when dessert was placed on the 
table, and cigars were lighted, and the 
handsome cut glass was shedding its 
sheen of purple and gold upon the 
polished mahogany, then at last did 
(ieorge Towser find opportunity for 
approaching the matter tnat was more 
deeply on his mind than iron chapel, 
bricige, or water-wheel. 

“By-the-by, Josiah—with reference 
to that frolic in which we found Jemmy 
engaged yesterday—I hope you dont 
continue to r^ar<) it in such a serious 
light as you did. 1 looked in at Tinkle- 
den last evening, and poor old Stingo 
was in a rare taking about it. Now 
look here, Josiah, I nope you will not 
take Jemmy away. I should be able to 
keep an eye on him at Kichmond, and 
it’s all sigainst a boy’s chances to move 
him from one school to another. I’m 
sure both Stingo and Crockels are good 
fellows, and understand boys. Come, 
what do you think ? ” 

“ My good fellow, I think exactly as 
I thought yesterday, and shall continue 
to think to-morrow. If I can’t have 
my boy properly looked after at Tinkle- 
den I ^lall send him elsewhere. If 
Stingo and Co. think they can teach 
by laughing at a boy’s ignorance, and 
inciting the other boys to make an 
abject fool of him, their views of edu¬ 
cation do not harmonise with mine, and 
the sooner I take him away the l>etter. 
Look here—do ydu expect me to sit 
and smirk while I see Jemmy made the 
laughing-stock of the town 1 Would 
you have me grin and bear it, and wait 
to see what the next piece of idiotic 
tomfoolery will be? No, thank you; 
once bitten, twice shy! If Stingo 
doesn’t pack off that lunatic of an 
usher. Jemmy will bid them ‘Good- 
moming' the day after to-niorrow.” 

George Towser’s brow fell: he knew 
that his brother-in-law would never 
budge from his obstinacy. But he 
would try a parting shot. . ., 

“Well, I asked Stingo, ami he wud 
that he had no intention of packwg 
off Crockels, so you must take a y 

’^^''DiJhel All right; his 
mine. I’m rather glad of it. ^h 


school down west which I’ve bed 
strongly recommended in the ciiy-l 
Higbtield House. Far l>etter have d 
boy right away. He must lean> to shl 
for hinjself ; and when he’s entirely oi 
of range of us I am certain it will be j 
his advantage. All right, Stingo, ol 
boy ! If you think you can defy o» 
you are mistaken ! You shall lia* 
your cheque by to-morrow’s post, am 
the butler shall call for your protnisii) 
pupil next day ' ” 

Well, Browser, I think you u| 
making a mistake. I don’t believe dd 
Julia would have liked it.” 

“ H’m ! Have a glass of port ? 

Then shall- we join — go into tl 
library I ” 

Josiah Browser plumed himself ud 
his tenacity of purpose. He set it Wiol 
him as one of tne first rules of 
to make up his mind with deliberate 
and adhere to his decision, unswayedb 
iropular prejudice or suggestion. H 
deemed it inconsistent with strength^ 
character to yield or swerve from M 
resolve under any outside pres.su* 
V.acillation was a proof of weakues 
Following this plan of action, he wrd 
to the head master of Tinkleden An 
demy and informed him that his butk 
would call for Master James next da; 
and requested that all his possessioi 
might be ready packed. A cheque f< 
the term’s payment was enclosed in tl 
letter. 

The letter fell with leaden weigl 
upon the soul of Simon Stingo. H 
read it in private to 'lis wife, wl 
endeavoured to show a brave hew 
and did her best to regard it in a '-hee 
ful light, though she was keenly ali' 
to the serious nature of its centem 
and wept in secret when her husbaiK 
back was turned. 

She could not summon up auy i 
terest in packing Jemmy’s *)ox. S 
did not stop to consider whether 
ought to wear his zreat-coat on t 
journey, nor did she think of admonh 
mg the Merrymead butler to be si 
and see that Master James did not 
facing an open window in the tra 
No ; she just packe<l his things—tidi 
indeed, for neatness was inherent in 1 
nature—but the little “puts” with wh 
she generally uuide the various artic 
of a wy’s wardrobe settle down so af 
occupy least space were conspicuous 
their absence. And when she found 
the end, that the lid of the box ref u 
to shut, she did not take any measu 
to compress the contents by more ci 
ful arrangement. She merely sat dc 
on the lid, and when it was evident t 
her ladylike weight was insufficient 
effect her purpose, she just left it to 
tender mercies of Jonas what time 
should be summoned to cord the bo? 

Ah, what a difference there was 
tween the first notice of Jemn 
Mvent upon the scene and that of 
^^^yture ! New boys had been sen 
at Tinkleden, when the star of Brovv 
rew above the horizon and the prosr 
t»'ightened. Mr. Browser, the weal 
J^^uential merchant, cai 

over the place, and b 
noma entered his » 

had ^od then. A placid so 

before bis countenance, » 

StinJ?. leave of Mr. and > 

SO he had gaily said, “ There 
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two more small boys waiting for you ; 
and if Jemmy goes on satisfactorily I 
shall do my Mst to advertise your 
establishment. I ne«i hardly say that, 
with my very considerable connection, 
I shall be able to recommend the school 
far and wide.” 

Visions of prosperity floated before 
the mind of Mr. Stingo, and now they 
were hopelessly and absolutely extin¬ 
guished. All encouragement from that 
quarter was blotted out. 

The butler from Merrymead came. 
The butler of Tinkleden could scarcely 
speak civil to him, as he afterwards 
reported in the kitchen. “ I’d ha’ 
knocked him down for tuppence ! ” he 
irreverently remarked, “for all his 
stuck-up manners and grand cockade! ” 

Jemmy drove ofl‘ in the hansom, and 
Tinkleden Academy knew him no more. 

Days passed on, and with their pass¬ 
ing it soon became evident that a cold¬ 
ness was settling on tlie sentiments 
nf Simon Stingo towards Alexander 
f.'rockels. Strive against it he did, but 
it closed icy fingers round his heart, 
and would not relax its grasp. 

Mr. Crockels was quick enough in 
detecting the change. Day and night 
he ceased not to vex his soul with re¬ 
morse for the evident harm which he 
had done to the interests of the house. 
But remorse was of no avail. He had 
l)een cautious enough since not to 
hazard a joke in cla^ at the exptmse 
of a boy. No vein of humour ran like 
a streak of ore through a dull rock to 
enliven the monotony of a lesson. It 
was all the solid opacity of plunging 


through a fog, instead of walking in tlie 
fitful gleams of an April day. The boys 
notic^ the difference, and said, “ WTiat 
has come over old Crock I He never 
makes a joke. Let us ask him if he’s 
in love! ” 

That interview between the two 
masters and Mr. Browser was i>ot so 
private as the former had intended it to 
ne. The drawing-room was originally 
intended to be a double room—there 
were large folding-doors communicating 
with a second room. These were always 
kept closed and lockerl, and on the^ 
drawing-room side weie entirely hidden* 
from view by pictures and draperies, 
elegantly arrange<l by the t^teful 
fingers of Mrs. Stingo. The room on 
the other side was us^ as a library for 
the boys, to which they might retire, 
when willing to be quiet, for reading or 
writing letters. 

Now it once happened that two boys, 
who were confined to the house with 
colds, had found themselves alone in 
the “ morning-room ” as it was called— 
though one of the rules hung up on its 
walls intimated that it was never to lie 
used in the morning. It was a half¬ 
holiday in summer, and all the other 
tx>ys were plaving cricket. ^Ir. and 
Mrs. Stingo nad gone out to pay visits. 
Only servants were at home. One of 
the (>oys had a knife with a saw in it. 
He had sawed the table, and the chairs, 
and the book-shelves—little unmeaning 
scratchy cuts—hideous and ruinous, 
and altogether detestable to every eye 
but that of a puerile Vandal, in 
whom all sense of the fitness of, things 
is eclipsed by the inexplicable cacotthes 


of heartless stupid mischief. (I once 
knew a pair of such young gentlemen 
fire a couple of leaden bullets through 
a large oil painting in the hall of a 
private house.) 

“ Look here, Lurcher,” sjvicl his com¬ 
panion, Batson. “ What a lark it would 
be to saw a neat little square piece out 
of one of these big doors ! It could be 
put btvck, and tiikeii out at any time, 
and then we could sj>ot old Stingo when 
he didn’t know it.” 

“Rather,” said Lurcher; “rare spwrt! 
We’ll tackle it and keep the secret, and 
compare notes on what we hear. Behind 
this picture is the place—no one ever 
move* it.” 

They took turns about with the in¬ 
strument. Then Batson sliiipetl out 
and went into the drawing-room to 
ascertain the e.xact s)K>t where the tuiH 
nel wouki come out. It happened to be 
1>ehiud the dainty fold of a crimson 
scai'f. “ Just ri^t,” he whispered, as he 
moved the blaue of the protruding saw 
by way of signal. They continu^ the 
work, and sawed out the piece, and 
replaced it. 

S'ow Lurcher had happened to find 
himself alone in the morning-room on 
that memorable afternoon, and hearing 
voices in the drawing-room, he had 
whipped out the piece of wood, and 
putting his ear to the hole he heara the 
greater part of Mr. Browser’s impas¬ 
sioned discourse, and the conversation 
between the masters which followed: 
consequently when Jemmy Browser 
was taken away, Lurcher knew the 
i-easoA. 

(70 be cpMiuued.) 


A STRANGE EPIDEMIC: 

A TAI.£ OF COUNTRY SCHOOL LIFE. 

By Ashmore Rissan, 

Author of "Ihe Loot t/ the Great Awiw,'* “The SpeckUd GiatU." etc. 


G reat was the commotion within 
Alne Abbey when the boys re¬ 
turned to tea. Bluff King Hals Act 
suppressing the monasteries could not 
have caused a greater uproar in the 
abliey corridors. Many of the juniors, 
and others of the seniors, in addition 
to those whom we have accompanied, 
luul oiwanised expeditions. Bet%veeu 
tljeiu they had captured a rabbit, a 
blackbird, a large toad, a green lizai-d, 
a mole, a dragon-fly, a tree-creeper, a 
nest of field-mice, a peewit, and other 
animals, insects, and reptiles, almost 
too numerous to mention. 

Jack Arundel and Funibois, to whom 
Tim had given the young squirrels, in¬ 
stalled those frisky little animals m the 
jackdaw’s cage, which they littered with 
trass and moss. Having laid in a store 
of nuts and arrowroot biscuits, their 
duty was presumetl to be done. But 
the weasel was not so easily disposed of. 
Its scent was not quite so agreeable 
as otto of roses. It was angry, and, 
after the manner of its kind, it gave 
effect to ite auger by converting the 
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study into a perfumed apjartment that | 
could not poasibly be mistaken for Mr. 
Rimmel’s shop. The odour was not . 

S uite so powerful as that emitted by ^ 
le evil-smelling American skunk, but 
it was quite strong enough for the I 
other occupants. 

“ Pah ! ” cried Funibois, with a sniff 
of disgust. “ I can’t stand this. Tell 
you what. Jack, we’ll give the weasel j 
to the Mugginses; they have got ; 
nothing.” ' 

“ They won’t take it if they smell it,” 
lai^hed Jack. 

Funibois steiiped to the door and 
called, “Muggins!” Muggins major 
appeared at once. 

“ It’s a shame you didn’t get any¬ 
thing,” said Funibois. artfully. “We ' 
think you ought to nave something. i 
We can’t very well offer you a squirrel; j 
theyTl be lonely apart; but you may 
take the weasel if you will.” 

“You’re awfully kind,” said Mug¬ 
gins major, gratefully. “I’ll take the 
I w<*asel if you like.” ! 

1 “ There it ia Take bag and all." 


Muggins major carried the ill-smell¬ 
ing gift to his own study, placed some 
grass in a box that had once contained 
a cake sent by liis mamma, transferred 
the weasel from the bag by sliaking it 
into the box, and shut tne lid. 

Tim placed the bat in the linnet 
cage with the shrew, and procui'ed » 
candle-i)OX for the lizard—on exceed¬ 
ingly lively specimen of the “ nimble ” 
class. Tim was fortunate in one re- 
spec;t. All his pets would esit insects 
01 ojie kind or other. The large ones, 
such as beetles, ho gave to the hedge- 

*^arry and Frank procured a cage, in 
which the fluffy, fat little owls sulked 
in a comer, huddled together. But 
they were lively enough at meal-times, 
when nothing came amiss to them. 
Scraps of meat, bread and butter, 
, insects, iiotatoes—aU was food that 
came witniu reach of tho hungry crea¬ 
tures’ beaks and talons. 

Castor and Pollux fillwl the pickle- 
jar with water to the brim and placed 
' it on the window-sill. The snake found 
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a home in a cardboard hatbox, where it 
curled up in a grass bed. 

The other animals were also stowed 
away more or less safely, but M’ith these 
we are not so much concerned as with 
those whose captures we iiave attended. 

With the exception of a slight mor¬ 
tality, all went well for a week. The 
shrew died, and was duly buried. The 
mole escap^—noone knew where—and 
Alns Abbey knew it no more. Tim, who 
was conversant with the habits of moles, 
sriid he had no doubt it was having a 
“ rare ould time among the ould Koman 
coins in the garden.” • 

During this week the cricket-field 
was deserted. The boys employed e%’erv 
spare minute foragine for the small 
army of pets. An exchai^e was estab- 
lishw in Jack’s study. Here they met 
to swop provender for soniething more 
suitable tor their own particular pets. 
The food that one pet refused was 
gobbled up by another. So the boys 
captured whatever came in their way. 
The parents of the various animals 
could hardly have l>een more assiduous 
in finding them food. But then came 
A change. And there was wailing in 
Alne Aobey, and a great slaughter of 
the innocents. 

It w’lws Wednesday morning—just a 
week from the day on which the “pet 
epidemic” had broken out. It was the 
duty of Mary, the bed-maker, to over¬ 
haul the studies every Wednesday 
forenoon. She set out, armed with 
mop, pail-brush, broom, and bucket of 
w.ater, for the region so recently con- 
veileti into a miniature Noah’s, ark. 
The study occupied by Castor and 
Pollux was the first entered. Mary 
swept half the room, and removed the 
furniture to sweep the other half. A 
bandbox blocked tne waj’ of the broom. 
She took it up and flung it across the 
study. The lid came off in her hand. 
1’he box was the home of the serpent. 
It was aroused from its slumber. 

Presently Mary took up the lidless 
bandl)Ox to replace it whence it came. 
The snake was in the act of gliding out 
of the Ik>x to see what was the matter. 

A shriek rang through the corridor— 
a feminine shriek, pitched in the highest 
iMjssible key. The broom and bandbox 
tell from the girl’s nerveless fingers, and 
she fled the spot. Down the stairs she 
rushed, emitting shriek after shriek, 
each more appalling than the first. 

Wails and screams—birch-provoked 
—were not altc^ether unknown within 
the hoary old abbey walls, but never 
before had such wild terror-laden cries 
startled the inmates. 

Dr. Hardridge ran out of his private 
room just in time to receive the fright¬ 
ened. fainting girl in bis arms. Mrs. 
Harartdge followed to see—the bed- 
maker dinging round her husband’s 
neck, and the good old Doctor strug¬ 
gling to free himself with might and 
main. 

“ Mary, what (hte* this mean ? ” cried 
tlie angry lady. 

“Oh, sir !—oh, plea.se, ma’am ! Oh, 
sir, I’ve had such a fright! Oh, ma’am. 
I’m all of a tremble ! There’s a dread- 
fril snake in number one ! ” 

“A wliat?” cried the Doctor, by a 
mighty effort freeing himself from the 
bc*T maker’s embrace. 

“A snake—a dreadful snake ! Alive, 
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sir ! Oh, sir, I thought I should have 
died ! ” 

“ Nonsense, girl! ” 

“No, sir; it isn’t nonsense, It’s a 
snake I don’t know how many yards 
long ! It nearly bit me ! ” 

Castor and Pollux’s pet was not quite 
three feet in length. The terrified girl’s 
imagination had magnified it into a 
python at the very least. 

“In number one study, do you say? 
Bless me, how extraoixlinary ! My dear, 
we must look into this.” 

The Dector proceeded upstairs, fol¬ 
lowed—at a respectful distance—by 
Mrs. Haitlridge, Sarah the cook, Julia 
the housemaici, and, in the rear, 3Iary 
the bed-maker. 

Tlie snake meanwhile had vacated 
the bandbox and circumnavigated the 
room in search of something to eat. 
When the Doctor openetl the door it 
was chasing something in the centre of 
the study. Seeing the intruder, it hissed 
slightly and retreated under the table. 

“Bless me !” exclaimed the Doctor. 
“Now this i« extraordinary—exceed¬ 
ingly extraordinary ! A common Eng¬ 
lish snake ! Come in, my dear; it won t 
hurt you. It is perfectly harmless.” 

Thus reassured, Mrs. Hardridge en¬ 
tered the study, followed by the domes¬ 
tics, who stoocJ behind her and peeped 
ov.T her shoulders. 

“ It came out of tlie bandbox, sir,” 
whispered Mary the bed-maker. 

The Doctor t^k up the bandbox. 

“Ahem ! A bed of hay, with crumbs 
of bread. Very extraorainary, indeed ! 
Who occupies this study ? ” 

“Tht^-Smiths,” relied Mrs. Hard¬ 
ridge. 

“Sarah, go to tlie schoolroom and 
ask Mr. Stoneleigh to send the Smiths 
to me.” 

“Smith,” said the head master to 
Castor a few seconds Iater,“the Doctor 
wishes to see you and your brother in 
your study.” 

Castor and Pollux left the schoolroom. 

“ What’s up ? ” whispered Funibois to 
Jack Arundel. 

“ Don’t know. Shouldn’t be surprised 
if it’s that snake.” 

“ I sent for you,” s.aid the Doctor to 
Castor and Pollux, “to learn what you 
know of this snake.” 

“ If you please, sir,” said Pollux, “ it’s 
a pet of ours.” 

“ A pet! How extraordinary ! A pet! 
Well, well, well! Why, what is it eat¬ 
ing ? Bless me ! the study swarms with 
little frogs ! Now this r«—dear, dear 
me ! Are these pets too ? ” 

“1—I—think they—they’re the tad- 
IK)les, sir,” stammered Castor. 

“Tadpoles, boy? They are frogs 1 
My eyes are not so old but what I can 
tell a frog from a tadpole. ^ Tliey were 
tiwlpoles once, no doubt. What do you 
mean ? ’’ 

“ We had some tadpoles in a jar, sir.” 

Castor rightly used the preterite. 
The tadpoles were no longer in the jar; 
they liad changed into irog.s and left 
their watery abode. Not one romained. 

“ Bless me ! ” cried the Doctor once 
more. “Tadpoles, frogs, and a snake 
for pets ! Really, now, this is vety 
extraordinary. Well, well, well ! Julia, 
fetch a besom and sweep out these rep¬ 
tiles ; don’t let them escape into the 
corridors. Procure a bucket and put 
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them in it. Smith major, catch that 
snake, replace it in the bandbox, and 
take it to the field. I'here let it escape 
into the fence. If ever you do a similar 
trick you will be punished severely. I 
see, I shall have to inspect all the 
studies.” 

And the Doctor, wlio was quite as 
angiy os Castor and Pollux had ever 
seen him, left the study and enter 
that occupied by the Mugginses, fol 
lowed by his wife and the niaida 

Now Sluggins major had cut several 
slips of woM out of one of the sides of 
the boi containing the weasel, and 
liung it up on the wall, where it had 
the appearance of a birdcage. The 
Doctor saw it immediately. 

“Ahem! A rude birdcage. Well, 

I don’t know that I object to the boys 
keeping birds.” 

“ So long as they are not jackdaws,” 
suggested Mrs. Hardridge. 

“Exactly. I strongly obiect to jack¬ 
daws. Let us see what birds are in the 
cage.” 

The Doctor took the box from tlie 
wall and carried it to the window. 

“ I can see nothing but a little heap 
of hay, yet I am sure there is some¬ 
thing alive within,” he went on. “Shut 
the aoor. I will take off' tlie lid.” 

He removed the lid and turned the 
interior of the box to the light. No¬ 
thing but the hay was to be seen. 

“ White mice, I fancy. They are 
timid creatures—liidden in the hay 
without doubt. I niust turn them out 
of their hiding place. Pah I How dis¬ 
agreeably they smell !” 

Here Mrs. Hardridge and the maids 
approached the box, while the Doctor 
carefully removed the hay to show 
them the timorous white mice. 

“ Bless me ! Bless me ! Oh, dear ! 
Shoo—you beast! Upon my word, I’ll 
flog tlie boy that—” 

The conclusion of the Doctor’s threat 
was drowned in a series of shrieks from 
the women folk. 

The weasel, angry at being disturbed, 
had made its teetn meet through the 
Doctor’s fat forefinger, and wa.s now 
dashing wildly about the study in the 
endeavour to find a hole through which 
to escape. 

Tlie Doctor ran to the door and flung 
it open. The weasel sprang on the 
table, dashed at the window—break¬ 
ing two panes of glass, leaped over 
poor, liysterical Mrs. Hnrdridge’s shoul¬ 
der, and finally escaped up the chim¬ 
ney. What a frightened weasel can do 
in the way of leapit^ must be seen to 
be believed. It will suffice to say that 
this weasel equalled any of its tribe, 
and alt(^ether surpassetl Tim’s vaunted 
bull-frog. 

“Who occupy this study?” cried the 
now enraged Doctor. 

“The Mugginses,” said Sarali the eooW, 
who was not hysterically inclined. 

“Go downstairs at once, and ask Mr. 
Stoneleigh to come here this instant.” 

The head master speedily put in uxi 
appearance. 

“Look at my hand !” cried the I)oo- 
tor, holding up that niember covered 
with blood from tlie bitten forefinger. 
“Muggins major and minor have iiad 
the audacity to keep a weasel here—in 
this i-oom. It is now up the ehimne>-. 
It has bitten me most severely. Punisli 
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th*Mn well Xo tasks. The birch alone 
will meet this offence.” 

-Mr. Stoneleigh left the study, and 
pi-esently dismal wails were hea^ as¬ 
cending from the library, where cul¬ 
prits were punished. 

From the study occupied by the 
Mugginses the Doctor proceeded to 
Tint’s. Here, after a briet search, were 
<" ;i''rtvered tlie hedgehog, bat, and 
li/ard. These poor little innocents 
were literally swept out by Mary’s 
besom. But, as they were perfectly 
harmless, the Doctor did not consign 
their owmers to the tender mercies of 
Mr. Stoneleigh. 

In like ntanner the toad, the green 
lizard, the snails, and various other 
objectionable animals and reptiles were 


swept, against their wills, into the fierce 
light of day, and forthwith wnt about 
their businesses—not against their 
wills. 

The squirrel^ the owls, the black¬ 
bird, the peewit, etc., were allowed to 
remain in possession of their cages, to 
the great satisfaction of their owners. 

The fate of the weasel remains a 
mystery to this day. It was never 
again seen. Blackened by soot, it may 
have crept to the top of the chimney 
and descended from the roof in the 
guise of a rat., 

There was umch lamentation among 
the boys who^d lost their pet^ Tim, 
who was left tftterly petless, was almost 
inconsolable. 

“ Faith, now, and if it had been to- 


I morrow I wouldn’t have cared a rap,” 

, he grumbled. “ But to lose poor old 
, spikv to day is too bad, anyhow.” 

I “Why, what difference does it make?” 
I asked Funibois. “ Having lost the 
I hedgehog, you haven’t got it to lose.” 

I “Thrue for you ; but I meant to put 
I it in Muggins major’s bed to-night, 
sure.” 

“ Poor old Muggins has suffered 
enough,” said Jack. “ He has Iieen the 
scapegoat for us all. 1 am sorry for 
him.” 

“So am I that same,” murmured the 
I petless Tim; “Fiu afraid ni nevercatch 
< another^ beagebog, and I did want to 
I hear Mug squeal when his feet touched 
I the prickles.’’ 

I (the end.) 


FOR LIFE AXD DEATH; OR, THE CHIEF OF THE RED SWORD. 

A STORY OF NORTHERN INDIA. 

By David Keb, 

Author of “ Through the Darknut," “ Drotcited Oold," eU., etc. 


H ad that blow fallen as it was meant 
to do, it would have ended the 
'irejit Mogul there and then, and 
:hanged the whole futui-e history of 
India. But Aurungzebe. who had taken 
io many lives, knew well that scores of 
nen were es^er to take his own; and 
le was not one to be caught unguarded. 
Beneath his rich robes he wore abreast- 
;>late of tempered steel, upon which the 
juggler’s knue broke like a rod of glass. 

Quick as lightning, the assassin 
matched up the Emperor’s own swoid 
which was lying beside himX but, before 
le could strike ^ain, mber Klian 
•lutched the extended wrist with his 
me unwounded hand, and whirled him 
backwards, while the soldiers rushed in 
ind secured him. 

Half a dozen swords were dashing 
il>ove tlie captive’s defenceless head, 
*heu Aurungzebe—upon w’hose iron 
‘eatures even the deadly peril which he 
ind just escaped had left no trace 
vhatever—said, in his usual tone of 
-tern calmness, 

“ Bijid him hand and foot, but barm 
lira not; he must not die yet." 

The cold cruelty of the last words 
nade even the fierce soldiers shudder; 
>ut the prisoner himself seemed utterly 
inniovea. 

The Emperor looked keenly at him 
or a moment without speaking, and 
:hen said, suddenly and sharply, 

“ Fellow, who art thou ? ” 

“ .\sk thy soldiers, whom we have 
phased like sheep, who I am and who 
kre ray people,” said the prisoner, with 
fc laugh of savage exulbition. “ 7’Ary 
ft'ill not forget the Sons of the Mountain, 
>r their chief, Lai Tulwar. I am Haji 
riaood (Pilgrim David), Lai Tulwars 
follower and friend.” 

“Knowest thou this man?” asked 
Aurungzebe, turning to Baber Khan. 

I have seen him m the forefront of 
4e battle,” replietl Baber, promptly: 
he is a good soldier and a brave man.’ 


CHAPTER V.—AYOOB THE TRAITOR. 

“ And / have seen t/iee there,” broke 
in the mountaineer, with a glance of 
stern warrior-like admiration at the 
man who had captured him. “ T/iou 
art worthy to fight with the Sons of 
tne Mountain ; but verily thou art as a 
lion commanding an army of asses ! ” 

The guardsmen ground their teeth at 
this bitter taunt, but the Emperor him¬ 
self gave no sign of ^having even heard 
it. At length he spoke, echoing Baber’s 
last words w’ith stinging emphasis. 

“ Tell me, Baber K) fian—do ‘ brave I 
men and ‘good soldiers’ learn the ways 
of murderers?” 

“’I’is true that I would have been 
thy murderer,” answered Haji Daood, 
with a dark flush upon his swarthy j 
cheek ; “ but how many of my people j 
hast t/iou murdet'ed, who wish^ for 
nothing moro than to live free and . 
unmolested among their native hills? ; 
Yet for all this I would not have 1 
stooped to handle the assassin’s knifd 
instead of the warrior’s sword hadst 
thou not killed my chief, Lai Tulwar.” 

“ Killed Lai Tulwar ! ” cried Aurung¬ 
zebe ; “I only wish 1 had ! Why, man, 

I have never get-n Lai Tulwar yet! ” 

“Nor have I, since the day when be 

f ave me these wounds,” added Baber 
Jmn. 

Haji Daood looked blankly from one 
to the other. 

“ Has not tiie chief fallen into thy 
hands, then T* asked he at length. “We | 
who were with him have seen nought ' 
of him since he entered this city, three ; 
nights ago, bidding us wait two days | 
for his returo.” j 

“ Three nights ago ! ” echoed Aurung¬ 
zebe. “ Ha ! I know now who the man 
was who overthrow niy flve soldiers 
single-handed. He must be indeed a 
bold fellow to stop and fight with five 
men in the uudst of a city where it was 
death to him to be seen ! ’ 

Here he paused, and seemed to medi¬ 
tate, while Baber Khan stealtliily 


w’atched his master’s face, with a faint 
hope that this momentary softening 
might give Lai Tulwar a chance oi 
mercy ; for Aurungzebe, tierce and piti¬ 
less though he was. had not yet de¬ 
generated into the bloodthirsty tyrant 
that he afterwards became, and could 
still think and feel as a true soldier. 

, “ He is a brave man, but he must 
die ! ” /said the Emperor at length. 
“Never shall it be said tliat any man 
defied Aurungzebe, the son of Shah 
Jehan, as this Lai Tulwar has done, 
and yet escaped unpunished. Hark ye, 
fellow—thou hast given thy life for the 
Chief of the Red Sword ; think’st thou 
he would give his for t/iee?” 

“ I know he would,” answered the 
prisoner, firmly ; “but were there any 
risk of that, I would instantly kill 
myself to prevent it! Never sh^ our 
great chief be perilled through me; 
and now that I know be still lives I 
shall die happy. I cave not to live 
longer, since 1 have failed to slay thee^ 
the foe of my religion and tlie murderer 
of my pwple ! ” 

The list^ing guardsmen exchanged 
looks of horror, and Baber Khan him¬ 
self cast a glance of pity at the reckless 
man, who was m^ing his already 
desperate case more ncraeless with 
every word that he said, cut the grim 
composure of the Emperor’s massive 
features never altered one whit. He 
heard the mountaineer’s defiance to on 
end without answering a word, and 
then, waving his hand to the soldiers, 
said, with a calmness more deadly than 
the loudest anger, 

“ Take him away ! ” 

It was drawing towards evening on 
that eventful day, and the frenzy of 
excitement stirred up throughout the 
whole city by the news of the Emperor’s 
liair’s-br^dth escape from assassina¬ 
tion was just beginning to subside, 
when the sentinel who was on guard at 
the priucipal gate of the cit^el was 
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suiprisfd to s»-(' a small, meagre, feeble- 
looking man come limping towards him 
from the direction of the town. He 
seemed to be just recovering from a 
long illness or a severe injuiy, for he 
had been carried in a litter up to the 
very verge of the open space before the 
gate, and every step that he took was 
made slowly and with evident pain. 
But on he came resolutely enough, like 
one who had important business on 
hand, and called out to the amazed 
soldier in a shrill, high-pitched voice, 

“ Peace be with thee, friend ; I would 
speak with the Padishah !” 

“ TImv speak with the Padishah ? ” 
laughed the guartisman, who thought 
that this queer-looking little fellow nmst 
be only joking. “ Hast thou lost thy 
winding-siieet, and would’st thou beg 
of him another shroud to go back to thy 
grave with ?" 

“ Mock me not, fellow ! ” screamed 
the other ; “ I tell thee I must speak 
with the Padishah—let me pass 
straightway!’’ 

“Art tliou mad, thou old screech- 
owl ? ” cried the soldier, angrily. “ (Jet 
thee gone, nr I will make those ci*eaking 
l>ones of thine mttle with the slmft of 
my spear! ” 

“And if thou darest,” retorted the 
stranger, with a snarl so savage that 
the big guardsman drew back with an 
astonislniient that was not wholly free 
from fear, “thou shalt be hung upon 
an iron hook to fee<l the crows, like thy 
five oomnwles yonder in the market¬ 
place. Awaj’ with thee, I say, and tell 
tlie Padishah that I bring him news of 
Lai Tulwar!" 

“What hath gnim amiss here?” asked 
another soldier, who came up at that 
moment, attracted by the noise of the 
dispute. “ Ha! Ayoob Kapedjee, is 
this thoH ? Why, man, I thought thou 
hodst died of grief at the loss of those 
two cups of coffee that the donkey up¬ 
set ! Art thou going to kill and eat my 
comrade Ismail 

“ He says that he must sfieak with 
the PadisJiah, and tliat he bi ings news 
of Lai Tulwar,” said Ismail, evidently 
very much relieved by having some¬ 
one else to consult in this puzzling 
dilemma, 

At the sound of that terrible name 
the second guardsman’s mocking grin 
vanished instantly, and he lookeil 
serious enough. 

“ If that be so, friend Ismail,” said he, 
gravely, “we had better admit him at 
once ; for if his tidings should be true, 
and the Padishah should learn that it 
was we who hiiulered him from telling 
them, we shall fare no better than a kid 
in the mouth of a tiger. ToHow me, 
lincle Ayoob ; I will bring thee to the 
palace." 

And the traitor crept at the heels of 
his guide through the shadowy archway 
with a cruel smile Hickering like a 
corpse-light over his skeleton lace. 

Baber Khan, who was on duty as 
usual—for. wounded though he was, 
nothing could induce him to forsake his 
post, even for a clay—was not a little 
startled at Ayoob’s message, and by 
no means pleased with the villainous 
countenance of the messenger. Hut, in 
the face of an announcement which 
pointed to the possible capture of the 
Kmputir’s lost and deadliest enemy, 


there was only one thing to be done, and 
Baber did it. 

Aurungzebe was lying on a cushioned 
couch beside the open window 6f a large 
upper room looking toward the east. 
His eyes were clo^, and one might 
have thought him asleep but for the 

S uick. restless opening and shutting of 
le strong brown fingers, which showed 
that his thoughts were bus^*, and that 
it was no pleasant subject which 
occupied them. In fact, he was think¬ 
ing of Lai Tulwar, and pondering 
whether there was any way of making 
use of his new prisoner, Haji Daood, to 
entrap ^',*s wary and miconquerable 
enemy. t 

Just then, ns if in answer ^ o his secret 
thoughts, the captain of the guard lifted 
the curtain of the doorway, and. touch¬ 
ing the ground with his forehead in salu¬ 
tation, said, 

“ Master of the world, a man has come 
hither who wishes to speak with you, 
and says he brings news of Lai Tul¬ 
war." 

Instantly the Emperor’s slumbrous 
eyes opened, and lighted up like coals 
of fire, while he raised his mighty frame 
half erect like a tiger rising ^rom its 
lair. 

“ Who is the man ? ” 

“Ayoob, the son of Walid, a coffee- 
seller of the Ahmedee quarter.” 

“ Let him come in.” 

And in came Ayoob accordingly, look¬ 
ing smaller and more insignificant than 
ever by contrast with the tall, soldier¬ 
like figure of Baljer Khan and the 
majestic form of the Great Mogul. As 
he crept forward, Aurungzebe eyed him 
with a look of scornful amazement ; 
and.' ttt. t^'u-th. all these rich 

carpets,- and nmrbfe Pinal's, and eni-- 
broidered cushions, ana gilded coniices, 
this sneaking little scarecrow, in his 
dustj', threadbare dress, seemed as much 
out of place as a cockroach in a draw¬ 
ing-room. 

“Thou art Ayoob Kapedjee.” said the 
Emperor, in the deepest and sterne.st 
tones of his commanding voice. “ I have 
heard of thee.” 

The disdainful emphasis of the last 
few words told Ayoob that the Emperor 
had heard no good of him ; and this did 
not tend to steady his nerves, which 
were already considerably sliaken by so 
near an approach to the terrible man 
who coula take bis life with a single 
word. 

“ Leave us, Balier Khan,” said the 
Mogul; “I would speak with him 
alone.” 

Bal>er bowed low, and turned to de¬ 
part ; but he did so very slowly and 
reluctantly, and with a. meaning glance 
at the villainous face of the informer, 
which Aurungzelie fully understood. 

“ Trouble not thyself about my safety, 
my trusty servant,” said he, smiling 
sternly ; “ the tiger hath nought to fear 
from the jackal.’’^ 

He waited till the curtain had fallen 
behind the captain of the guard, and 
then turned upon Ayoob with a look 
which made tliat worthy’s cowardly 
heart die within him. 

“Hearken to me, fellow, and mark 
well,” said he, in the low, deep voice of 
one who meant what he saici. “ Thou 
hast come hither with the promise of 
tidings of the man W’hom I have sworn 


to hunt down, even Lai Tulwar, i.ie 
Chief of the R(^ Sword, Now. liethink 
thee well what thou tloest; for if thou 
hast spoken vainly, or promised more 
than tnou caiist make gc^, thou liadst 
better have never been Iwrn. Seest 
thou ?” 

He pointed through the open window, 
as he spoke, to a tower in the eastern 
angle of the great rampart, on thespear- 
xiinted summit of which, white and 
)are in the blistering sunshine, hung a 
human skull. 

“Seest thou that? ” repeated Aumng- 
zebe. “ In all Agra there was no braver 
warrior and no goodlier man than he 
whose bead hangs yonder. Ho wa.s my 
elder brother, Prince Darali: and in 
the whole ^mpire there was not a man 
who did not love him as well as our 
father himself ; but he stood in my 
path, and I slew him. If I so dealt 
with my own brother, bethink thee, ore 
thou playest me false, how I will deal 
with thee!" 

The traitor’s cowering form seemed 
to shrink into nothing beneath the 
fierce glance of the Mogul, and everj* 
limb quivered as if in an ague fit, 

Aurungzebe watchetl him with an air 
of mingletl wonder and contempt. To 
■ this terrible warrior, who knew as little 
I of fear as of mercy, the idea of any man 
! Iieing aimiil was always a kind of 
amusing puzzle—a thing to be won¬ 
dered at, but never to be understood. 

“ Fear nothing, man.” said he at 
length ; “ if thou dealest truly with nie. 
nmV canst help me to take this man. 
gi'eat shall be thy rewaitl. Tell tjiy 
story, and see that thou tell it plainly.' 

And then the traitor, faltering *at 
, first but growing gradually Wilder as 
he saw with what deep interest the 
Emperor listened to him, told oil that 
he knew. 

Meanwhile Baber Khan, M'aiting in 
the ante-room with his men, was greatly 
disturbetlby the prolongerl silence whieli 
had succeeded the low murmur of voie<‘5 
in the chamber where Aurungzelie and 
his visitor were holding their confer¬ 
ence. It was death by law to enter the 
Emperor’s presence without permission 
but, in his ovenvhelming anxiety foi 
his master’s safety, the brave captaii 
of the guard felt almost tempted to rui 
the risk. 

“ If any liarm hath befallen tin 
Padishah,’'^ he muttered, with a troiildei 
face, “I am disgraced for evermore 
yet what could I do, when he liinnsel 
bade me leave him? He is stronj 
enough to crush yon mosquito with on 
finger; but what can strength avai 
against poisoned daggers or spell.s c 
witchcraft, such as tne.se villains ar 
wont to uise? If I hear not Hgh 
sneetlily some sound which may toll'ni 
that he is yet alive, I will enter an 
see what hath chanced, though I shoul 
die for it." 

But just at that moment, to liis ut 
speakable relief, Aurungzelio’s vok 
was heard calling him, and he Iiurrie 
into the inner room, followed by two ( 
his inen. But as he caught sight c 
the Emperor’s face, the gallant solriif 
started ns if he had seen a ghost. T^ 
stem calmness of those iron featuw 
was lost in a blaze of cruel and terribl 
joy—such a look ns Mnreius the pn 
consul might have worn while torturifl 
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Cyril l)eforG the eves of his mother, or 
(iessler when he bsule Tell shoot the 
apple from the head of his son. 

*■ Lodge this man in the western 
haver,” SJiid Aurungzebe, pointing to 
I lie cringing figure ot Ayoob Kap^jee. 
“ Let him be Avell cared for, but suffer 
iiiiii not to leave the palace; and do 
thou, Balrer Khan, call me hither Mus- 
tiipha Beg and twenty of his men.” 

I'May Allah (God) be our refuge,” 
said one of the guardsmen to the other. 

they follow^ their captain out or 
the loom j “ for assuiodly the Angel of 


Death is hovering near when that look 
is on the Padishah’s face. I have not 
seen him look so since the day when 
he slew his brother, Prince Darah the 
Good.” 

‘•Thou art right, comrade,” answered 
his companion. “ When the Padishah 
frowns, it is the cloud before the storm; 
but when he smiles, it is the lightning 
before the thunderbolt?” 

That night—as if this extraordinary 
series of surprises were never to end— 
the people of Agra, while still full of 
excitement over Haji Daood’s daring 
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attempt to murder Aurungzebe, were 
startled by another and greater marvel. 
It was suddenly buzzed irom mouth to 
mouth through the bazaar that a de¬ 
tachment of twenty soldiers belonging 
to the Emperor’s guard had come march¬ 
ing through the Ahinedce quarter, 
where they had seized and carried off 
to the paJace a W’oman and a child; 
and that this woman and this child, 
who had lived unsuspected in their 
midst for years, wore nothing less than 
the wife and son of the terrible Lai 
Tulwar himself! 

{To bf eotUinued.) 


OUR HOME IN THE SILVER WEST: 

A STORY OF STRI GGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


By Gordon Stable.*?, c.m., m.d., b.n., 

AttfUi’ of " Tht the 5wow«rd," “ Wild Adfentnreg Round the Pole." " StanUf Gnhame : a Tale of the Dart Contuirnt" etc., eic. 

CHAPTER VII.—ON SHORE AT BIO—“BEAUTY AND LOVEUNESS EVERYWHEBE AROUND US A GLORIOUS PICNIC. 


[ T WAS well on in the afternoon when 
land was sighted, but so accurately 
lad the ship been navigated for all the 
ong, plaasant w^ks of our voyage that 
•etn the captain and his tirst officer 
light easily liave been excused for 
lipwing a little pride in their seaman- 
liip. Your British sailor, hoover, is 
Iways a modest man, and there was 
ot the slightest approach to bombast. 
V ship was now slowed, for we could 
ot cross the bar that night. 

At the dinner-table we were all os 
lerry as schoolboys on the eve of a 
'•liday. Old Jenny, as MoncriefTs 
lother had come to be called, was in 
xcellent spirits, aiul her droll remarks 
ot only niade us laugh, but rendered 
very difficult indeed for the stewards 
> wait with anything approaching 
) fang-froid. Moncrieff was quietly 
■^Ppy- He seemed pleased his mother 
os so great a favourite. Aunt, in her 
v>picar toilet, looked angelic. The 
Ijective was applied by our mutual 
•iend Captsiin Roderigo de Bombaizo, 
id my brothers and I agreed that he 
id spoken the tiaith for' once in a 
Did he not always speak the 
nth, it may l>e asked ? I am not 
[spared to accu.se the worthy Spaniard 
deliberate falsehood, but if every- 
lir.g he told us was true, then he must 
ideed have come through more wild 
>d terrible adventures, and done 
ore travelling and more fighting, than 
i.v lion-hunter that ever livM and 
vathe<l. 

He was highly amusing, neverthe- 
^ and as no one, with the exception 
•lenny, ever gave any evidence of 
lubting what he said and related 
•iicermng his strange career, he was 
icouraged to carry on; and even tlie 
^ploits of Baron Munchausen could 
at have been compared to some of his. 
think it used to hurt his feelings 
unewhat that old Jenny listened so 
olidly to his relations, for he used to 
for her opinion at times. 

‘ Ah!" Jenny would say, “you’re a 
onderful mannie wi’ your way o’t! 
.nd what a lot you’ve come thiough ! 


I wonder you have a hair in your 
heed!” 

“ But the sefiora believes vot I say ? ” 

“ Believe ye ? If a’ stories be true 
yours are no lees, and I’m not goin’ 
ahint your back to tell ye, sir.” 

Once, on deck, he was diuwing the 
long-bow, as the Yankees call it, at a 
prodigious rate. He was telling how, 
once upon a time, he had caught a 
young alligator ; how he had tamed it 
and fed it till it gi-ew a monster twenty 
feet long ; how he used to saddle it and 
bridle it, and ride through the streets 
of Tulcora on its back—men, women, 
and children screaming and living in 
all directions ; how, armed only with 
his good sabre, he rode it into a lake 
which was infested with these dread 
saurians; how he was attacked in force 
by the awful reptiles, and how he had 
killed and wounded so many tliat they 
lay dead in dozens next day along the 
banks. 

“ Humph ! ” grunted old Jenny, when 
he had finishes 

The little captain put the questions, 

“ Ah! de aged sefiora not believe 1 
De aged sefiora not have seen much of 
de world ? ” 

Jenny had graspied her umbrella. 

“Look here, my mannie,” she said, 
“ I’ll gie ye a caution ; dinna you refer 
to my age again, or I’ll ‘ aged-snorer ’ 
you. If ye get the weight o’ my giiig- 
nain on your shou’ders ye’ll think a coo 
has kick’t ye—so mind.” 

And the Spanish captain had slunk 
away very unlike a lion-hunter, but he 
never called Jenny old again. 

To-night, however, even before we 
had gone below, Jenny had given 
proofs that she was in an extra good 
temper, for being a little way behind 
Bombazo—as if impelled by some sud¬ 
den and joyous impulse—she lifted 
that everlasting umbrella and hit him 
a friendly thwack that could be heard 
from bowsprit to binnacle. 

“Tell os mony lees the nicht as ve 
like, my mannie,” she cried, “ and rll 
never contradict ye, for I’ve seen the 
promised land!” 


“ And so, captain, you must stay at 
Bio a whole week?” said my aunt, at 
dessert. 

“ Yes, Miss M'Crinnan,” relied the 
captain. “ Are you pleased ? 

“ I'm delighted. And I propose that 
; we get up a grand picnic in ‘the 
promised land,’ as good old Jenny 
calls it,” 

And so it was arranged. Bombazo 
and Dr. Spink, having wen at Bio de 
Janeiro before, were entruste<l witli the 
oi^anisation of the “pig-neeg,” as l!oni- 
bazo called it, and held their tirst con¬ 
sultation on ways and means that very 
evening. Neither I nor my brothers 
\ were admitted to this meeting, though 
1 aunt was. Nevertheless, we felt con¬ 
fident the picnic would be a grand 
: success, for, to a late hour, men were 
; hurrying fore and aft, and the stewards 
I were up to their eyes packing baskets 
' and making preparations, while from 
the cook’s gaily gleams of rosy light 
! shot out every time the door was 
: opened, to say nothing of odours so 
appetising that they would have 
, awakened Van Winkle himself, 

I Before we turned in we went on deck 
' to have a look at the night. It was 
j certainly full of promise. We were not 
' far from the shore—near enough to see 
I a long line of white which we knew 
' was breakers, and to hear their deep, 
sullen boom as they spent their fury on 
the rocks. The sky was studded with 
brilliant stars—far more bright, we 
thought them, than any we ever see iu 
our own cold cliimite. Looking aloft, 
the tall masts seemed to mix and 
mingle with the stars at every roll of 
the ship. The moon, too, was as bright 
as silver in the east, its beams making 
strange quivering line.s and crescents 
ill each approiiehing wave. And some¬ 
where—yonder among those wondrous 
cone-shaped hills, now bathed in this 

f iurple moonlight—lay the promised 
ana, the romantic town of Rio. M hich 
to-morrow we should visit. 

We went below, and, as if by one 
accord, my brothers and I knelt down 
together to thank the Great Power on 
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hi^h who had guided us safely over the 
wide illimitable ocean, and to implore 
His blessing on those at home, ana His 
guidance on all our future wanderings. 

Early next morning we were awak¬ 
ened by a great noise on deck, and the 
dash and turmoil of breaking water. 
The rudder-chains, too, were con¬ 
stantly rattling as the men at the 
wheel obeyed me shouts of the officer 
of the watch. 

“ Starl^ard a little! ” 

“ Starboard it is, sir I ” 

“ Easy as you go ! Steady ! ” 

“ SteMy it is, sir ! ” 

“ Port a little ! Steady ! ” ^ 

Then came a crash that almost flung 
us out of our beda Before we gained 
the deck of our cabin there was 
another, and still another. Had we 
run on shore ? We dreaded to ask each 
other. 

But just then the steward, with 
kindly thought, drew back our curtain 
and reassured us. 

“ We’re only bumping over tlie bai-, 
young gentlemen—we’ll be in smooth 
water in a jifiey.” 

We were soon all dressed and on 
deck. We were passing the giant hill 
called Sugar Lou, and the mountains 
seemed to grow taller and taller, and 
to frown over us as we got nearer. 

Once through the entrance, the 
splendid bay itself lay spread out 
before us in all its silver beauty. Full 
twenty miles across it is, ana every¬ 
where surrounded by the grandest hills 
imogmable. Not even in our dreams 
could we have conceived of such a 
noble harbour, for here not only could 
all the fleets in the world lie snug, but 
even cruise and manoeuvre. Away to 
the west lay the pictur^ue town 
itself, its houses and public buildings 
shining clear in the morning sun, those 
nearest nestling in a beauty of tropical 
foliage I have never seen surpassea. 

My brothers and I felt burning to 
land at once, but regulations must be 
carried out, and before we had cleared 
the customs, and got a clean bill of 
health, the day was far spent. Our 
picnic must be deferred till to-morrow. 

However, we could land. 

As they took their seats in the boat 
and she was rowed shoreward, I noticed 
that Donald and Dugald seemed both 
speechless with delight and admiration; 
as for me, I felt as if suddenly trans¬ 
ported to a new world. And such a 
world—beauty and loveliness every¬ 
where around us ! How should I ever 
be able to describe it, I kept wonder¬ 
ing—how give dear old mother and 
Flora any notion, even the most re¬ 
mote, of the delight instilled into our 
souls by all we saw and felt in this 
strange, strange land ! Without doubt, 
the beauty of our surroundings consti¬ 
tutes one great factor in our happiness, 
wherever we are. 

When we landed—indeed, before we 
landed—while the boat was still skim¬ 
ming over the purple waters, Uie green 
mountains appearing to mingle and 
change places every moment as we 
were borne along, I felt conquered, if 
I may so express it, by the enchant¬ 
ment of my situation. I gave in my 
allegiance to the spirit of the scene, I 
abandoned all thoughts of being able 
to describe anything, I abandon^ my¬ 




self to enjoyment. Lai»»er faire, I said 
to my soul, is to live. Every creature, 
every being here seems happy. To 
partake of the dolce. far niente appears 
tlie whole aim and object of their lives. 

And so 1 stepped on shore, regretting 
somewhat that Flora was not here, 
feeling how utterly impossible it would 
be to write that “ good letter ” home 
descriptive of this wondrous medley of 
tropical life and loveliness, but some¬ 
what reckless witha^ and filled with 
a determination to give full rein to my 
sense of pleasure. I could not help 
wondering, however, if everything 1 
sjvw was feal. Was I in a dream, from 
which I should presently be rudely 
awakened by the rattle and clatter of 
the men hauling up ashes, and find 
myself in bed on board the Canton 1 
Never mind, I would enjoy it were it 
even a dream. 

What a motley crowd of people of 
every colour! How jolly those n^ro:*s 
look ! How gailv the black ladies are 
dressed ! How the black men laugh ! 
What piles of fruit and green stuK’! 
What a rich, delicious, warm arc. .a 
hovers everywhere ! 

An interpreter ? You needn’t ask 
me. I’m not in charge. Ask my aunt 
here; but she herseli can talk many 
languages. Or ask that tall brawny 
Scot, who is hustling the darkies about 
Eis if South America all belonged to 
him. 

“ A carri^e, MoncriefF ? Oh, this is 
delightful! Auntie, dear, let me help 
you on board. Hop in, Dugald. Jump, 
Donald. No, no, SloncrietF, I mean to 
have the privilege of sitting beside the 
driver. Off we go. Hurrah ! Do you 
like it, Donald ? But aren’t the streets 
rough ! I won’t talk any more ; I wont 
to watch things.” 

I wonder, though, if Paradise itself 
was a bit more lovely than the gardens 
we catch glimpses of as we drive 
along ? 

How cool they look, though the sun 
is shining in a blue and cloudless sky ! 
What aark shadows those gently 
waving palm-trees throw 1 Look at 
those cottage verandahs ! Look, oh, 
look at the wealth of gorgeous flowers— 
the climbing, creeping, wreathing 
flowers I What colours ! What fan¬ 
tastic shapes ! What a merry mood 
Nature must have been in when she 
framed them so! And the perfume 
from those fairy gardens hangs 
heavy on the air ; the delicious 
balmy breeze that blows through the 
green, green palm-leaves is not suf¬ 
ficient to waft aw^ the odour of that 
orange blossom, ^hold those beauti¬ 
ful cnildren in groups, on terraces and 
lawns, at windows, or in verandahs—so 
gaily are they dressed that they them¬ 
selves might be mistaken for bouquets 
of lovely flowers ! 

I wonder what the names of all those 
strange blossom-bearing shrubs are. 
But, bah! who would bother about 
names of flowers on a day like this? 
The butterflies do not, and the liees 
do not. Are those really butterflies, 
though—really and truly ? Are they 
not gorgeously painted fans, waved and 
waf^ by fairies, themselves unseen ? 

The people we meet chatter gaily as 
we pass, but they do not appear to 
possess a deal of curiosity; they are 
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too contented for anything. All life 
here must be one delicious round of 
enjoyment. And nobody surely ever 
dies here; 1 do not see how th>^v 
could. 

“ Is this a cave we are coming to 
Moncrieff? What is that long row « 
columns and that high, green, vault«( 
roof, through which harflly a mj 
of sunshine can struggle ? Palm-trees 
Ob, Moncrieff, wliat glorious palms 
And there is life upon life there, fo: 
the gorgeous trees, not apparent!; 
satisfied with their own magnificerte 
of sl^ape and foliage, must army them 
selves in wreaths of dazzling orchid 
and festoons of trailing flowers. Tb 
fairies must have hung those flower 
there f Do not deny it, Moncrieff! ” 

And here, in the Botanical Gardem 
imagination must itself be dumb—sud 
a wild wealth of all tliat is charming ii 
the vegetable and animal creation. 

“ Donald, go your own road. Dngak 
go yours; let us wander alone. We nia; 
meet again some day. It hardly mat 
ters whether we do or not. I’m in 
dream, and I don’t think I wamt t 
awaken for many a long year.” 

I go wandering away from m 
brothers, away from everyone. 

A fountain is sending its spray alof 
till the green drooping branches of tl 
bananas and tJiose feathery tiee-fen: 
are everywhere spangled with dis 
monds. I will rest here. I wish 
could catch a few of those wondroi 
butterflies, or even one of those fair; 
like humming-birds—mere sparks < 
light and colour that flit and buzz froi 
flower to flower. I wish I could—thi 
I—I mean—I—wish—” 

“ Hullo! Murdoch. Where are yc« 
Why here he is at last, sound asie< 
under an orange-tree !” 

It is my wild Highland brothei 
They have both been shaking me I 
the shoulders. I sit up and rub u 
eyes. 

“ Do you know we’ve been lookii 
for you for over an hour ? ” 

“ Ah, Dugald ! ” I reply, “ what 
an hour, one wee hour, in a place li 
this?” 

We must now go to visit the mark< 
lace, and then we are going to t 
otel to dine and sleep. 

The market is a wondrously mix 
one, and as wondrously foreign a 
strange as it is possible to concei 
The gay dresses of the women—some 
whom are as black as an ebony l>a 
their gaudy head-gear ; their glitteri 
but tinselled ornament ; their t*ori 
laughing faces, in which shine rows 
teeth os white perhaps os alabaet< 
the jaunty men folks; the world 
birds and beasts, all on the best of ter 
with themselves, especially the forn 
arraye<l in all the colours of the ra 
bow; the world of fruit, temptinsr 
shape, in beauty, and in odour ; ~ 
world of fish, some of them beaut i 
enough to have dwelt in the ec 
caves of fairyland beneath the g-litl 
ing sea—some ugly, even hideous eiio^ 
to be the creatures of a demon’s 
and some, again, so odd-looking or 
grotesque as to make one smil^ 
laugh outrightthe whole made u 
picture that even now I have but 
clo.se my eyes to see again ! 

^Vhen mght falls the streets 
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a time more crowded; side-patljs hardly 
exist—at all events, the inhabitants 
show their independence by crowding 
along the centre of the streets. Not 
much light to guide them, though, 
except wnere from open doors or win¬ 
dows the rays from lamps shoot out 
into the darkness. 

Away to the hotel. A dinner in a 
delightfully cool, large room, a punkah 
waving overhead, brilliant lights, joy 
on all our faces, a dessert tit to set 
before a king. Now we shall know 
how those strange fruits taste whose 
perfume hung around the market to¬ 
day. To bed at last, in a room scented 
with orange-blossoms, and around the 
windows of which the sweet stephan- 
otis clusters in beauty—to bed, to sleep, 
and dream of all we have done and seen. 

We awaken—at least, I do—in the 
morning ^nth a glad sensation of anti¬ 
cipated pleasure. What is it ? Oh, 
yes, the picnic ! 

But it is no ordinary picnic. It lasts 
for three long days ana nights, during 
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which we drive by day through scenes : 
«<f enchantment apparently, and sleep i 
by night under canvas, wooed to i 
slumber by the wind whispering in the j 
waving trees. 

“ Moncrieff,” I say on the second day, 
“I should like to live here for ever and 
ever and ever.” 

“ Man ! ” replies Moncrieff, “ I’m glad 
ye enjoy it, and so does my mither i 
here. But dinna forget, lads, that hard ! 
work is all before us when we i*each 
Buenos Ayres.” 

“ But I will, and I fhall forget, Mon¬ 
crieff,” I cry. “This country is full of 
forgetfulness. Away with all thoughts 
of work; let us revel in the sunshine 
like the bees, and the birds, and 
the butterflies.” 

“Revel away, then,” says Moncrieff, , 
and dear aunt smiles languidly. I 

On the bvst day of “ the show,” as ; 
Dugald called it, and while our mule 
team is yet five good miles from town, 
cloudsdark and threateningbank rapidly 
up in the west. The driver lashes the 


beasts and encourages them with shout 
and cry to do their speedy utmost; but 
the .storm breaks over us in all its fury, 
the thunder seems to rend the very 
mountains, the rain pours down in 
white sheets, the lightning runs along- 
the ground and looks as if it would set 
the world on tire; the wind goe.s tearing 
through the trees, bending the palms 
like reeds, rending the broad banana- 
leaves to ribbons; branches crack and 
fall down, and the whole air is filled 
with whirling fronds and foliage. 

Moncrieff hastily envelops his 
mother in that Highland plaid till 
nought iS' visible of the old lady save 
the ndSe ‘tind one' twinkling eye. We 
laugh in sj)ite of the storm. Louder 
and louder roars the thunder, fa.ster 
and faster fly the mules, and at last we 
are tearing along the deserted streets, 
and hastily draw up our steaming 
steeds at the hotel door. And that is 
almost all I remember of Rio ; and to¬ 
morrow we are off to sea once more. 

(To be eondnued.) 
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“B ARIKeS.’* 


By Paul Blake, 


Anthw t(f “School and the World.” etc., etc. 



HRUK wa« A form of amuse- 
nient in voj:ue at llalelmrst 
whieli fortunately <lied out 
comi>letely after a short sea¬ 
son of almost universal em¬ 
pire. It was known by the 
name of “Darings.” Jones would sav to 
Smith, “Smith, I dare you to walk along 
the parallel bars with your eyes shut." 
If Smith were not more prudent than most 
of liis fellows, he would retort, “Right 
von are ! ” It then became Jones’s dntv to 


perfonn the feat to which he had chal¬ 
lenged Smith, the latter being bound 
in Honour to follow him, whether he 
came to grief or not. 

It can be easily imagined that the 
spirit of emulation led to “darings” 
of a decidedly dangerous character, 
the only limit on the nature of the 
challenge being the pluck of the chal¬ 
lenger, who had to lead the way. 
Fortunately for the limbs of the boys, 
a speedy stop was put to the prac¬ 
tice. Thompson challenged Fox to 
climb the roof and throw a pebble 
down the kitchen chimney. Fox ac¬ 
cepted. Thompson managed to reach 
the diinmey, hut then last his head 
and yelled for help. Amid great ex¬ 
citement the gardener rescued him 
with a la«lder, under the eves of the 
Doctor and his family. The Doctor 
insisted on hearing full details, and 
promptly abolished “darings” for 
good and all. 

But this account of the death of the 
. game is premature, for at the time 
at which I write it was in full swing, 
(lihb was not one of the plucky boys, 
and rarely gave a challenge to a feat 
of skill or courage; hut he did not 
lack inventiveness or love of mis¬ 
chief. He would dare his chum.s to 
put cherry-stones on the stairs just 
before a master was expected, or to 
hobble the Doctor's cat, which made 
occasional incursions into the school¬ 
yard. Somehow, (;!il)h did not always 
succeed in escaping from punishment 
himself, in spite of his intention to 
lot liis companion he his scajiegoat. He 
tried to hobble the cat with a slipknot, 
so that he could declare that tlie string 
found on hie legs was not of Ids placing. 
But “ Tom,” in his excitement, made the 
slipknot into a tangle, and Uihh was duly 
punished. 

He was an inmate of dormitorj- No. 23 
—that is to say, of one of the most dis¬ 
orderly in the house. It was in the -centre 
building; corridors ran right and left to 
the wings, meeting in the large lavatorj' at 



the rear of the premises. No. 23 had, 
therefore, immense advantages, looked at 
from the p<dnt of view of the disonlerly 
boy. He couUi make excursions in either 
direction, secure, if he lie.ard a master 
coming, of being able to run in the opposite 
( direction and regain his room. 

I This was the theory : it failetl sometimes 
\ in practice. It liad failed several times of 
' late with Gibb, who had suffered accord- 
i ingly. Mr. Scott had warned him tliat if 
I he caught 1dm in the corridors again after 
bedtime, his punishment would be severe. 

This was a blow to Gihh, who was very 
fond of rnandng about in his night-eldrt on 
summer eveidngs. But Mr. Scott’s threat 
could not be lightly disregarded, so for a 
i week Gibb did not cross the tlireshold of 
I No. 23, except at legitimate times. 

“ Seems to me, Oibby,” remarked Tyler, 
one evening, as he lay awake, “you’ve lost 
your appetite for after-supper promenades 
lately.’' 

“They’re unhealthy this time of the 
year,” replied Gibb, evasively. 

“Scott didn’t tind them so unhealthy as 
you did, I gueas,” .said Tliompsou. 

“ Uli, you shut up! ” exclaimed Gibb. 

But the boys were not inclined to stop 
cliatJing him alxmt his enforced quietude. 
One suggestion after another was made by 
means of whicli he might take exercise at 
night without quitting tlie room, till at last 
Gihh could stand it no longer. 

“ Now, look here) ” he exclaimed ; “ I’ve 
lieen nablied three times lately, and none of 
you twice, hut I’ll liet there 'isn’t a fellow 
who’ll dare me to go the round to-night.” 

1 Tiie challenge was fair enough, hut it was 
: not jumped at. The challenger would have 
to make his round first—there was the rub. 
Gibb repeated his “ daring,” but found no 
taker. 

“ Well, I never met such a jolly set of 
cowards in all my Imni da>'B!”'he ex¬ 
claimed. in a fit of just indignation. “ You 
howl at a fellow for lieing afraid to go, and 
then you’re all afraid yourselves ! ” 

• “We aren’t afraid,” remarked Mulbol- 
land, a rather quiet boy ns a rule, “only 
we don’t want to get you into a row.” 
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“V’es, I believe you!" sneered tlie in- 
rreflolotiH (tibb. “You ain’t afraid? Tlien 
listen l»ere 1 ’’ (one of Gibb's provincialisms). 

“ I tlare you to ^'o the round ! ” 

The boys listened in excitement. Gibb 
was certainly eliowin^ liis pluck. T<> their 
surprise ana pleasure, MulhollaiKl at once 
accepted. 

“ I’ou go first, you know,” said Mul- 
liolland. 

“ Who’s afraid ? ” exclaimed the valiant ; 
(iibb, as he jumped out of bed. i 

To answer his question truthfully—he 
was. But it was too late to think aliont 
danger now ; bi.s reputation was gone for 
ever if he drew back. 

He darted silently from the room, and 
was liack again in about five atiuntes. 
I'snally lie could do it under four. 

“Now, MulhoUand, off you go!” panted 
Gibb. 

“Wait a bit. How am I to know yon've 
made the round ? ” 

“I have,” was the reply. 

“Sure you haven’t l>een hiding just ont- 
side the rfoor all the time ? ” 

“I thought you’d say that!” retorted 
Gibb. “ Look here ! " (he produced a piece 
of brown Windsor soap). “ Do you recog¬ 
nise that?” 

I was a clear proof that be had passed 
through the lavatory, which was the 
furthest point of the round. 

“ Perhajis yon’ll be kind enough to leave 
it in the lavatory as you iwiss,” said Gibb, 
a-i a parting shot. 

Mulliolland tf>ok the M)ap and started ofif. 

“ We must look out when he conies back | 
and search him to see if he's got tlie soap I 
still,” snggested Fox. 

“Not a bit of got*d,” replied tlie more j 
ingeninns Gibb; “he might just as well | 
leave it on the first wundow-ledge.’’ 

The <loor softly opened anil a figure 
entered. It was quite dark in the room. ^ 

“ Is that you. Mnlholland ? ” aske<l Fo*, ^ 
holding himself ready to repel invaders 
from neighlxmring dormitories. 

“ Ves, it's me,” wa* the response. 


“Have you made the round?” asked 
Tyler. 

“ No.” 

“ Wliy not ? ” 

“Got caught.' 

“That's bjid luck. What’s he given?” 

“Two hundred lines.” 

“Isay, Gibb.’’ pursued Tyler, “you’re 
lucky not to have lieen nabbed.” 

“Yes,” was tiihb's short reply. “I’m 
sleepy." 

Tliere was no one to interfere with his 
wisli f('r slunilier, for the capture of Mul- 
holland had thrown a damper on the pro¬ 
ceedings. The victim of his pluck was very 
annoyed with himself, and angry with Gibb 
for having led him on. 

Next day Mulliolland wrote a hundretl of 
hi.s lines between breakfast and school, and 
was completing the balance before dinner, 
when John the porter put his head into the 
schoolroom. 

“ Master Mulliolland, you’re wanted.” 

Ah a rule, the appearance of John was 
ominoQs, but Mulliolland was quite easy in 
his mind on this occasion. He knew he liad 
been out of mischief lately. 

It seemed Mr. Scott wanted to see him. 

“ Mnlholland, you were out of your room 
last night." 

“Yes, sir,” replied Mulholland, veiy 
much taken almck. 

“ Two hnndred line.s for you,” said the 
master. 

“ But, sir, Mr. Harvey has already given 
me two hundred for being out.” 

“ I've no concern with what Mr. Harvey 
may do,” was Mr. Scott’s reply. “ GobacK 
to the schoolroom.” 

Mulliolland ol*eyed, hi.s heart full of in¬ 
dignation and wonder. It was Mr. Harvey 
who had caught liim the night Iieforc. 
What did old Scott mean by punishing 
him too? 

He went on with his lines in a rage. He 
would never do Scott's imposition ; it was 
aswimlle, etc., etc.' 

Hapjiening to look up, he saw Gibb ap- 
proaciiing him rather stealtliil}'. 


“ I say, will' wanted to see yon just now?" 

“That lieast Scott!” replied Mulhol¬ 
land. sharply. 

“ What for? ” 

Mulliolland explained, ending with an 
Rs-sertion, couched in very emphatic lan¬ 
guage, that he would never do two “iin- 
I>ots ’’ for the same offence ; he’d apjieal to 
the Doctor. 

Gibb hesitated, liegan to speak, shal¬ 
lowed, and then began again. 

“You see, old man, it was this way.- 
Scott caught me last night.” 

“ What : ” 

“ Yes : T kept quiet when I got back.” 

“Why?” 

Gibb ftoked veiy uncomfortable. 

“You see, lie got me nnexpectedly. 
Twos quite dark, and when he asked what 
name, I gave yours. ’Pon my word, I did! 
it almost without thinking ; yours was the 
first name that came into niy hea<l. All 
he replied was, ‘ I shall send for yon to¬ 
morrow.' So I came Iiack, and didn't like 
to say I'd been caught. You see how it 
was, don’t you ? He only asked fora name, 
and if I'd given my own name I shonld 
have got six hundred lines.” 

“ I daresay yon wouhl,” retorted Mnl¬ 
holland ; “and you thought you'd prefer 
that I shonld have two hundred.” 

“ No, no ! ” intemipted Gibb, eagerly, 
“I’ll do your lines for you—Scott’s and 
Harvey’s as well.” 

“ I’ve just dono Han'ey’s.” 

“Then I’ll do Scott’s; he doesn’t ..now 
my handwriting. And, I say, I’ll stand 
you sixpenn'ortu down in the village next 
time we go.” 

Mnlholland consented. 

* • * * 

On reading over the above story I find 
that it is singularly lacking in a moral. 
I'm sorry; but I really do not see how to 
draw one, unless it is that no lines at all 
are fnor© easily doiib than even two hun¬ 
dred ! 

(THE END.) 


SOME CBICEET CtmiOSITIES IS 1889. 

Bv Somerville Gibnev, 



A-ST year, in an article containeil in the 
l>ecember Port of the B. O. P., I set 
out a few enriosities of the Cricket Season 
of 1888, which might have missed the atten¬ 


tion of some reailers who have not time or 
inclination to study the cricket rei*orts in 
the papers closely, day by day; and believing 
that the immber'of lovers of the game among 
our reailers has in no wi«e diiniiiished, 
I am now, with our Editor’s {permission, 
going to treat the past season in the same 
way. 

In the first place, taking the season as a 
whole, its very moist character, especiallv 
in the early portion, cannot lie overlooked, 
for, including the VVliit Monday match 
(which some wretched punster dft^tcrilied as 
the Ji'rt Mond^'j match) at Lord's—Middle¬ 
sex f. Kent, there had lieen four matches 
abandoned owing to the rain up to that 
time ; and since then over and over again 
Jupiter Pluvius has proved himself a vin¬ 
dictive foe to the jvistinie: and yet. notwith¬ 
standing this drawback, I certainly cannot 
set down the season as 1>eing remarkable 
for small scores, for. glancing over my rough 
notes, I can count up thirty’-four innings of 
over 400, three of over 5(X), and one of over 
600, the last when, on 24th June and 
following days, Surrey made 614 against 
Oxford ^’^arsity—Abel notching 138, W. 
W. Re.id 91, and M. Read 136; and to 
make it still more remarkable, three of 
the eleven, K. J. Key, Henderson, and 
Sharpe, did not make a run between them. 
Oxford should now have a wholesome horror 


of Surrey, for lost year the county did even 
I better against them, totalling 650. 

I But to return to the season. The only 
! visitors we have had this year have been 
‘ the Philadelphians, an amateur team, and 
' a good one too, ceneidering they scored 
, 4.’>8 against Gentlemen of Snrrey, and 
{, neceasitated ten bowlers ont of the eleven 
I going on to endeavour to get tliem out, 

I besides making many other good scores, 
i This season witnessed the Introduction of 
I the new rule, giving a captain the power 
: of declaring the innings over when he saw 
I fit; and as it has lieen largely taken advan- 
i tage of, many scores have stopped sliort of 
. what tliey would otherwise have been. As 
instances of this I may quote the match 
I H.M.S. Britannia v. Torquay, when 
' the sailors 8tnp|>ed at 202 for two uickets; 

! and two matches played on 2nd ' dy, when 
: Essex Clnb and Ground, playing against 
Elms, declare<l their innings over at 310 for 
: two wickets; and Hunrinj^on v. Godman- 
I Chester did ditto at 355 for one wicket. But 
[ the most remarkable was M.C.C. v. North- 
I nniberland, on Oth August, when M.C.C. 
declared their innings over for 428 for twe 
wickets (Gunn 219 not out; AttewellSQO). 

And now let ns glance at what has boM 
done in the wav of school cricket, first it 
connection witn big scores. On the 18t!i 
June, playing against Downton Agrienltur'' 
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College, Slierlx)me Schoo’ ■: and 

on the following day I. School 

totalled 346 against Tri' . ' -i-.Strat- 
fonl; on the sameday S. •' ramniar 

.School made 372 for ts (£. G. 

.Simmonds 247 not out) agaiu-( ilie paltry 
26 made hy Grove House School. Again, on 
the same day, Wellingborough Grannuar 
School, masters and boys, made 391 (W. H. 
Game 119) against Buford Town, 36 for 
Kve wickets. Tluit 18th and 19th June were 
red-letter days for sciiools. Later on in 
the sea.son, on 6th July, the Wellingborough 
team again distinguished themselves, mak¬ 
ing 427 (W. H. Game 123) against hlnedon, 
33. Playing against CTiftop ^I]^, an 
Eleven of Old ^ys scored 519. Thp follow¬ 
ing is pretty go<^ for quick scoring: Jonee, 
playing for King's ^hool, Ely v. Perse 
^hool, Cambridge, on the 24th June, made 
100 out of 139 in an hour and a quarter ! 

Examples of small scores are not so 
numeroiu, and I can bear some of my 
readers exclaim, “1 should rather think 
n«)t, indeed ! ” However, I can give one er 
two. On the 18th May, when St. Charles’ 
College opposed Shrewsbury Park, the 
former made 97 to the latter’s 4 (two only 
from the bat) anti 24. And on the 22nd 
June, Sandbach School made 152 to Whit¬ 
church Grammar School's 9 and 31. In this 
match Parker, for Sandbach, took ten 
wickets for 10 nius. Another good per¬ 
formance with the ImiI] must havebeen that 
of Lushington, who, playing for Highgate 
School, took three or the Hornsey wickets 
with his first three lialls; and there must 
have l>een something in the bowling when, 
on the 28th and 29th June, Winchester 
played Eton, and in the latter’s second inn¬ 
ings seven of the lK>ys were out in nine 
overs for 12 runs! This was actually 
worse than their Inst year’s performance 
against Harrow. Records of gcK>d perform¬ 
ances in the field and behind tlie wicket are 
not so ea.sy to obtain. Still, I must not 
omit to mention that of J. Gowans, who 
kept wicket for Harrow against Eton. He 
onlv obtained his place at the last minute, 
aud yet in the two innings he made six 
catches and scored 13 not out. 


And now, in turning to the season 
generally, 1 may commence with two real 
curiosities. When Hampshire was playing 
Somersetshire, Mr. Kadcliffe was Oattiug, 
and an appeal was made for stumping, 
wliich Lilly white answ'ered in favour of the 
batsman; but he misunderstood, left his 
wicket, and w’alked towards the panlion. 
On this Fothergill pulled a stump, and 
appealed for a run out. This time Lilly- 
>^ite gave him out, but, meanwhile, 
Henty, the other umpire, bad called ‘‘over.” 
The Mil was, therefore, dead, and RadcliiTe 
continued his innings. Tlie Osberton v. 
Wincobank match, on the loth August, 
furnishes some curiosities : Osberton’s first 
wicket fell for 212, and their innings was 
declared over at 250 for three wickets. The 
veteran Richard Daft, playing for Osberton, 
took nine wickets for 23 runs. Daft and 
H. Foley were in together, and the latter 
was out in a curious manner. He hit a ball 
bani back, and Daft, in saving his head 
with his l»t, diverted the ball into the 
bowler’s hands. K. J. Key had a hard 
piece of luck in tlie Surrey v. Leicestershire 
match on 30th May. In tne second innings, 
after he had made 71, a ball was hit back 
by Lohmann; it glanced off Rylott and 
went into Key’s wicket, who wa.s liacking 
up. He was, of course, run out. 

Perhaps T. C. O’Brien may be credited 
with the most sensational performances in 
1889. In the Middlesex i’. Yorkshire match, 
on 20th June and following days, York¬ 
shire had scored 259 and 3^; l^iddlesex, 
first innings, 368 ; and on the last day they 
had at 3.2h p.ni. 280 to get to win, whick 
meant a little over 80 runs per hour. 
When there was three-quarters of an hour 
left they still wanted 83, and they got them 
with ten minutes to spare, thanks chiefly 
to O'Brien, who made his icio not out in one 
hour twenty minutes. In his first innings 
he had scored 9^ Playing again again.st 
Yorkshire, but for M.C,C., on 3rd .Septem¬ 
ber, he once more distinguished himself by 
making 28 off two overs of Peel’.s. He hit 
four 4a and two 6's. His total inninp of 
96—in which were two 6’s, one 5, four¬ 
teen 4 ’b, one 3, seven 2’s, and six singles 


—he compiled in one hour and a half. 
What a rnn-getting match the Gentle¬ 
men c. Plavers at the Oval, on 4tli, 
and 6th July, was—Gento, .347 and 22.>; 
Players, 396 and 177 for one wicket or 1,U,> 
for thirty-one wickets! As an instance 
of quick run-making I may mention the 
match when Weymouth made 417 against 
Balbam in three hours and a quarter. 

Now let 08 glance at the other sine of the 
picture, viz., small scoring. The I.ancashire 
and Leicestershire match, on 29th August, 
only occupied four hours twelve minutes, 
Lancashire winning by an innings and 69 
runs. In the Kent and Surrey match, on 
22nd and 23rd August, Kent only nuule 
48 ami 53. and Surrey 92 and 11 for n(» 
wicket-^mltry totals for such counties. 
On 16th May, Tralee town conhl only total 
12 against the 258 of the Garrison. This 
season certainly cannot rival that of last 
year in the matter of small scores, when 
there was one score of 0, another of 3, and 
another of 6 (3 extras). After small scores 
it seems to be proper to mention good bowl¬ 
ing. In the Surrey v. Oxford ’Varsity 
match, on the 23rd Sharpe took five 

wickets for .5 runs. On the 13th June, 
playing for Refugees v. Norton Barracks, 
Mr. C. W. Horsburgh took four wickets with 
four successive balls. On July 17, Newton for 
Middlesex Hospital v. I^vesden Asylum 
took five wickets with five consecutive halls, 
his analysis at the end of the innings read¬ 
ing 7 wickets 8 runs. There have b^n 
one nr tw'o close finishes besides those 
already mentioned—to wit, the Surrey i\ 
Yorkshire match on 26th and 27th Augnsi, 
wlien Surrey won at five minutes to seven, 
when the gas lamps were lit outside the 
Oval—Henderson not out 59 and AL Ree<l 
only to go in, who could only bat with oue 
hand; and when Yorkshire beat Cam¬ 
bridge ’Varsity, on 3rd June, by 11 nins ; 
also wlien Notts heat Yorkshire, on the 
22nd July, by 36 runs. This was the first 
match of the season in which Nutts hari 
not come off victorious w ith more than an 
innings to spare ; and with this I must 
bring to a conclusion my olln podn'da of 
cricket curiosities for the'jmst season. 


HOW TO MAKE FHOTOOBAFHIC LANTEEN SLIDES, AND OTHER TRAHSPARENCIES. 


T he next thing, wben wishing to develop 
the picture, is to add one ounce of the 
iron solution to five of the oxalate solution, 
in a cup or otlier veasel. On no account must 
the oxalate be added to tlie iron, or an 
awful mess will be the result, a bright 
yellow precipitate being formed ; the addi¬ 
tion of more of the iron solution afterwards 
is also liable to cause this precipitate, so as 
mneii must be put in at first as we are 
likely to want. The develotier is now ready 
(it can be mixed ready lieiore the plate is 
exposed), and the plate, having been soaked 
for a few minutes in cold water, is placed 
in it. In a few minutes the picture comes 
out and U left, as with the negatives, until 
it has nearly gone again, when we take it 
out and place it in a bath of weak acetic 
acid formed by adding sixty parts of w’ater 
to one of strong (glacial) acid. On no 
account is the slide to be placed in w'ater, or 
the yellow precipitate will appear nnd s^ioU 
it. When it has been in the oath of acetic 
acid for about two minutes, however, it is 
taken out and well washed. It is tlien 
fixed in a bath of hyposulphite of soda, as 
in the case of negatives, ana is then finished, 
far as the chemical process is concerned, 
'tide so iiuule slioutd be full of detail, 
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with clear glass in the lightest portions of ' 
the picture, and deep biasness in the dark ' 
parts, so that when thrown on the screen ' 
the image will stand out in vivid contrast. 

A few years ago tliis ileveloper was jirac- 
ticaliy tlie only one which could be used for 
making lantern slides, but lately a great 
many new ones equally suitable have sprung 
up, and as the oxalate has the disadvantage 
of being extremely poisonous, it would, 
^lerliaps, be a-s well for those who have no 
special room in which to perform their 
chemical manipulations, and which can 
be lockeil up when they are not at work, to < 
use one of the other lormulm, with which 
equal results can be obtaineiL I 

The first I shall mention is the one known : 
as Berkeley’s Sudic Sulphite Developer, ' 
which for a long time I used to the exclu¬ 
sion of all others for negative making, so j 
that perhaps someone who tries it for lan¬ 
tern slides may be induced to use it for the 
primary branch of the work. The following 
IS the way to make it:— 

Take 150 grains of ammonium bromide, 

1 ounce of sodium sulphite, and 15 grains 
of citric acid. Place them in a wide- 
nioutlied bottle, provided with a good cork, 
aud pour upon them 2 fluid ounces of hot ; 


Dt;: 


water (preferably distilled, which can be 
obtained from any cliemLst). Keep the 
bottle warm by placing in a iug of hot 
water or otherwise, till tlie whole of tlle^,e 
ingredients have (lis.sulved, ami pour the 
solution upon half an ounce of pyroguiii<> 
acid in a cun—this will dissolve instantly. 
Filter tlie solution into a four-ounce bottle, 
and add to it as much water (cold) as will 
make the total amount of fluid up to 3 
ounces. 

Have another small stoppered bottle, iu 
which you place a solutW of amtuunia 
made hy mixing two parts of strong aiu> 
nionia (“ -880”) with one part of distilletl 
water. Label the bottles so as to be sure 
orflieir contents in the daik room. 

When you are going to develop, after 
exposing the slide as beiore, you put it into 
water to soak. Meanwhile you get ready 
tlie developing solution by pouring 1 ^ 
drams into a measure and ad<Iing enough 
water to make 2 ounces of ileveloper. Now 
pour the water out of the dish and pour on 
the developer. While it is in that you put 
three drojra of the an motiia solution into 
the now empty cup, and pour the develo|>er 
into it to mix, returning it again to the 
dish. The picture will now begiu to appeair. 
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If it dt>e* not do so io three inuiute«, three 
more droids of ammonia must be added in 
the same way, and so on till the picture 
apwars, when no more ammonia is to })e 
adflal. Leave the plate in until it is quite 
fott-ty all over, and hardly any trace of the 
likture remains (when developing: a nega¬ 
tive, you should not leave it qviti- so long 
as tills), and transfer it to the alum and 
fixing-bath, as when developing witii tiie 
ordiiiarj’ pyrogallic acid developer. You 
.'‘iionld now have a fine black lantern slide, 
witli all the fine lines as if diiiwii witli 
a pen. 

The latest favourite developer witli lan¬ 
tern-slide makers is. the “Hydroquiiione” 
ileveloper, which some i>ay the liest 
results of all. This can also be used for 
negatives if it is liked. It is made in two 
solutions by dissolving 30 grains of bromide 
of iKitassium, 2 onneesi of sodium sulidiite, 
and 160 grains of hydro<punone in enough 
hot water to make the whole quantity 
iiie^ure 20 fluid ounces, which is Wst done, 
as in the case of Berkeley’s developer, by 
dissolving the ingredients in a little hot 
water and adding more to make up the i 
rc(|nireil amount. This forms one solution. ' 
The other is imwle by dissolving HX) grains 
(>f_ stsUum hydrate in tiunces of water. 
Wlien alwut to develop. M'e mix equal jiarts 
of each ju.st liefore using. The alum-bath 
nee<l not be used unleos fur clearing, if the 
lights of the uicture are not as clear glas.s 
as they shonhl be. A developer which bids I 
fair to excel all otliei-s in lantern-slide 
making has recently been introduced. The 
name of the chief ingreilient of this U 
“Eikonogen,” and it vas discovered by 
Hr. Andresen, of Berlin. Those u ho are 
of an e.xwrimental turn of mind may like 
to try the following formula for lantern 
slides :—Sorlium sulphite. 10 grs. : potas¬ 
sium carbtinate, 2 grs. ; eikonogen, .■> grs. ; 
distilled water, ] oz. Thisis ni>e«l as one 
xilution until it has develojieil so many 
slides that its energy logins to flag, when i 
it can be accelerated by adding two or tliree | 
grains of carbonate of potash. It Is said of ^ 
this developer that if correctly mnnipnlateil I 
the high lights ivill lie absolutely clear '' 
glass, and the dense mn-tions easily per¬ 
meated by the light of the lantern.' The 
wlour of the slide given by it should be 
bluish black. 

Masks for lantern slides and materials 
for binding round the glas^ can lie obtained 
from the dealers if required ; or the slides 

be fastened in a light wooden frame 
niade to fit the grooves of the lantern, which 
ts more convenient if you have many of 
tlieiiL They are then complete ami rea<lv 
f'T exhibition. ‘ | 

nmeh for the manufacture of lantern | 
slides. There are. however, manv uses to ' 
winch they can be put, apart from the ' 
lantern, as they are very pretty objects in 
tlicinselven when looked'tlinnigh against a I 
w hite surface. Ijirger plates can lie used for [ 
,!'? puriiOHe, lieing sohl hv most lantern- , 
'line makers coate<l with the same material I 
the slides. In this case they are com¬ 
monly known by tlie name of “trans¬ 
parencies.” and are useful for many pur- 
[■ose.. For example, a window with an 
ugly look-ont can lie covereil with them, 
mid go made to present a really ornamental 
|*p|«earance. Frames of the right size to 
hold J-plate, i-plate, and if-plate trans¬ 
parencies can be obtaine«l from many 
O'ltlerH—c.< 7 ,, Marion and Co.. 22 and 23, 
>^'lio Square, W. If these are used the 
'r«rKiparencie» can be hung in the window, 
wiiere they prove a great ornament to the 
o«irii. I have lately been making special 
►Untls for them by making a wooden frame 
the size of the glass, and supporting it, 
wlien the glaaa is inserted, at such an angle 
the board forming the .stand (which is 
t-’i'cieil with white pajier) that the light 
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reflected througli the transparency. Side ' 
supports arc easily made by means of a 
fret-saw, and the more ele^ntly they are 
carved the more urnamentar is the ap{)ear- 
ance of the whole, which forms quite an 
attractive ornament for tlie drawing-room. 

A good lamp-shatle can be made by pur¬ 
chasing a cotumon cardboani one, or making . 
one with sides of cardboard, aud cutting 
holes in the sides the size of the lantern ' 
slides or transparencies. A slide can then 
be atfi\e<l beiore each liole with cement 
whioii will stand the heat when the lamp is 
lighted, and will show up brilliaully with 
the light behind. If the heat of the lamp 
cracks the glass, Eastman's or other tilms 
can be used instead ; these will develop as 
the slides do, and the^ can be cut to any 
sh^ie or size with a pair of scissors. 

'Iraiisparencies and lantern slides are ' 
generally protected from iniury by having ' 
a piece or perfectly clean glas.s placetl on 
the film side, and Inmnd together with the 
traDsi>arency by a strip of paper or other 
material glued round the etlges of both. 
Varnishing is hardly to be recoinniendetl, 
as, tliougli a few transparent lines do not 
injure the printing oualitics of a negative, ' 
thev would be visible on the transparency, 
and possibly mar its effect. 
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A very ornamental lanij) tor a conserva¬ 
tory can be made witii half-jilate trans¬ 
parencies. 

Take a piece of thick wood, about half an 
incli thick, and cut out of it a hexagon, of 
which each side is the length of tiie traiis- 

f latencies broadiva/fs — i.c., 4^ iiiclie.H for 
lalf-piates. Now make some holes about 
a quarter of an inch in diameter through 
the wood, so a.s to admit enough air fur the 
lamp to burn proiierly, and fasten the trans¬ 
parencies all round it by gluing the bot¬ 
toms to the sides and binding them together 
at the edges willi narrow block riblion glued 
on. One of them should lie arranged to 
come open by having a light framework of 
wood at the top to hold them together, to 
which this one can be hingetl by gluing 
ribbon to the wood on one side and tlie 

g lass on the other: a simple catch at the 
ottom, on the wood, made of wire or other 
material, will then hold it quite safely. 
This is for the convetiienee of inserting the 
lamp when the tran.sparencies are suspended 
from the roof. If the amateur jiiiotographer 
is a good hand at carpentering, he can make 
a more .showy lamp than this by coustruct- 
ing the six sides of maluigauy, about 8 
inches by U indies (tlie iKiltom lieing cut to 
lit them), and carving the lop and bottom 


I of each piece in as ornamental a manner as 
j his skill admits of. A hole a little smaller 
I than the transparencies is now cut in each 
I side (say B inches by 4J inche.s for half- 
I plates), and the transiiarencies are fasteneil 
inside the woodwork with cement, or ledges 
of woo<l glued on, with grooves to hold the 
glass. The wood framing, of course, atlds 
greatly to the handMime appeamnce of the 
' lanip. One side can be niihie with hinges 
I to o{>en when tlie lamp is inserted, and 
! three brass chains are fastened to the top 
I framework (the other ends lieing fastened to 
abrass ring), by which the lamp is suspended 
when in m-e. The lamp can t>e a coiiimou 
tin one without a retlcotor, small enough to 
stand conveniently inside the framework of 
transi>arencies, and ca]>able of giving a 
tolerably bright light. When all is com¬ 
plete, and the lamp lightetl, tlie effect ia 
very g<«Hl, ami will quite re]iay tlie manu- 
{ facturer for the trouble he has taken in 
I making it. 

j If the reader is skilful enough to colour 
I his slides or transjiaTeucies, tliey will pro- 
I duce a still lielter effect. In this case they 
^ must be varnished, as the gelatine film will 
1 not take moisture evenly. Transparent 
\ colouiN suitable for the purjxise can be ob- 
; tained from auy dealer in artists' materials. 
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SOT LISE IN THE FLOWEEY LAND. 


I T is no doubt fair tojiEesume tl^at all 
your ideas of travelling are confined to 
journeys you have made in England or oil 
the CoDtiuent. When you go to Wales, or 
Scotland, or the Lakes, for instance, you 
sit for a certain number of hours in a com¬ 
fortable railway {carriage, furnished with 
.soft cushions and feet-wariiiers ; you get a 
well-cooked lunch at some important junc¬ 
tion, and when you arrive at your destina¬ 
tion you eujoy a goml dinner and luxurious 
fietl in a “Grand” or “ Iloyal” Hotel In 
(.'liina everj'thing is very different. Instead 
of travelling forty miles an honr, you may 
fie thankful if you cau keep up a steady 
four ; instead of taking your ease in a com- 
nuslious first-class carnage, you have to 
squat as best you can in a jolting wooden 
cart or crawling liarge; aud the inn at 
which you probably liave to pass the night 
i.s a dirty old shanty with brick doors—no 
light lieyond that emitted from a thin pith 
wick lying in a saucer of oil, fo4Hl of the 
coarse.st and greasiest description, and 
swarms of insects whose names are not 
geneiallv mentioned in polite society. 

.Vll tills sounds very disagreeable, no 
doubt; and yet, somehow or other, there is 
a great charm about it. I do not like 
roughing it more than most people, but I 
always enjoy a journey in Ciiina—always 
supposing that the country througli which 
I pass is fairly pretty. The fact is, that 
when yon decide up<m travelling in China 
you must make up your mind to do it for 
the sake of the novelty of the thing—for the 
carious sights you will meet with, aud the 
beautiful scenery you will enjoy; not for 
the sake of comfort—for if you do, yon will 
infallibly be disappointed. Of course I 
know that the Chinese have begun to build 
railways at last, and that in course of time 
the iron horse will go snorting and career¬ 
ing all over the Eighteen Provinces; but 
many years will ela|ise liefore tliat conies 
to pass, and in the meantime people who 
want to visit the interior of the great 
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Empire will be restricted, to the primitive, I 
not to say barbarous, mixles of locomotion ' 
that the Chinese have been eonienl with 
for tlie last four thousand years. 

Now travelling in the south of China is j 
a much less arduous business than travel¬ 
ling in the north. And this, roughly , 
sneaking, for two reasons. In the first 
))lace, there is more water ui the south; 
creeks, canals, and rivers intersect each ; 
other everywhere, aud branch ott' in every ! 
pos.sible direction, so that, if you are lazily 
inclined, and manage to charter a large, > 
roomy boat, taking care to furnish it with . 
jilenty of comfortable Euiojiean deck- j 
chairs, cushions, and such like convetii- ' 
ences, you may sit or lie outside all day, . 
feasting your eyes upon the strange, j 
beautiful scenery through which you are | 
slowly gliding, and <leriviiig no small I 
amusement from the queer-looking ])e«>ple | 
wh*i will crowd to stare at y<iu from the 
river banks. If the river is narrow, and 1 
you have to stop for an hour or two oeca- | 
sionally, in order that your iHiatmen may go ; 
ashore and make purchases, the swarms of ' 
men, women, and children that will gather ' 
near your Imat, and gaze in rapt astonish¬ 
ment at you and all your belu4gings, will 
affonl you no en<l of sport.^They will 
doubtless strike you as Ming extremely ' 
ugly and extremely dirty; and when y<m • 
exclaim aloud, as you most likely will, • 
“How gla<l I am you're noue of you iiiy | 
relations ! ” they will all break out into a 
huge guffaw of laughter, quite as though ! 
they understood and appreciated the c<iin- ' 
pliment, while you, tickled with their 
innoceot mirtli, will laugh too, so that 
everybody will be pleased all round. Then, 
by way of confirming the gixxl impression i 
ou have made, you will otter tliem an old . 
iscuit-tin or two, and three or four empty i 
beer-bottles; these are extravagantly prized I 
by Chinese villagers, and will gain for you | 
an easy repntation for generosity. | 

But in order to secure tliese and other j 


advantages rrf river-travelliug in Chiiia, it 
is alxive everythi//g nece-Hsary that you hire 
a Ixial all to yourselt'es, and do not simply 
take a passage in a public iiaasenger-boaU 
I did this once, aud lay experiences shouKI 
serve as a terrible warning to otliers. Let 
me try and describe what we uiidenvent on 
that [larticular occasion. Picture to your¬ 
selves the interior <if a long, narrow craft, 
covered in with coarse bamboo matting, 
redolent with the odour of ancient tisb, anil 
lighted with a few inches of guttering tallinv 
candle. At the stern end a bright chiircoal 
fire throws a retl glare over the features uf 
a gauut, wollisU-luoking individuai who 
is 8U]ierintending some mysterious cookinj' 
o)ieratioos, surrounded by three lialf-nakcu 
youths wiiose scanty clothing is partly 
inaile up fur by a pretty thick coating of 
black dirt. L' nder the matting reuuse half 
a dozen Chinese passengers in full enjoy¬ 
ment of their intoxicating opium-pipes, 
evidently quite in their element, and rather 
liking their |K)sition than not. The further 
end Ls occupieil by three forlorn straii^rs 
—no others, indeed, than inv two travelling 
cumpaniuns an<l myself. Balanced in the 
uneasiest |Missible attitudes ou shifting 
heaps of railway-rugs, blankets, and so 
on, and half bliniied by tlie puu^iit 
smoke that tills tlie atmosphere, they 
also are engaged in preparing their even¬ 
ing meal, although an overiiowering smell 
of burnt fat does not promise much for 
the success of the experiment. Derisive 
grunts and chuckles are heard every now 
and then from the natives, who ore lyiu^ 
stretched at their ease in the iniddle 
of the boat: the sickening fumes of the 
poisonous ilriig grow denser and denser ; 
the WTetched candle sputters, drips, liiid 
finally goes out altogether, when a sudden 
lurch of tlio unwieldy craft capsizes the 
entire ajiparatus of pans, kettles, aud 
stoves, tliereby rendering quite usele-ss aII 
the poor foreigners* attempts to prepare 
some food for supper. 
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Well, that waa the sorb of thing we had 
to endure, and all because we bad failed tu 
get a boat to ourselves. But if you only 
manage to secure donustir. comfort, if I may 
so csdl it. and are blessed with w'arni, 
bright weather, tlien river-travelling in 
China w'ill afford you unmixed delight. 
What lovely scenery you pass through! 
How quaint, how ciiarining, are the fea¬ 
tures of the varied landscape! Here we 
are, gliding np some clear, rushing stream, 
say, in the neighbourhood of Hangchow. 
The sun is shining brilliantly, and the wind 
whistles gaily through the rigging. Impos¬ 
sible to stay lolling about the lioai. iCouie, 
let us land. The banks are high, but we 
easily clamber up them by help of the 
luxuriant creepers and long rankgraan, and 
soon find ourselves on a line, brood, mossy 
patliway running along the mountain side, 
which it is a positive treat to w’alk u)>on. 
Onwards it wimls, overhanging the crystal 
river at an elevation of some fifty feet or so, 
while high over our heads rise towering 
peaks that shut out all view of the adjacent 
country, and lose themselves alx>ve the 
.snowy clouds. H«>w quiet everything is, 
and how gloriou.sty beautiful! How pure 
the air, and what deep, invigorating 
draughts of it we take as the wind pours 
Itself so lavishly down our throats ! And 
see. the landscape gets Cner as we walk on. 
Thu precipices come sheer down to the 
waters edge, forming a gorge of unparal¬ 
leled grandeur, at the bottom of whicli the 
river runs sparkling and foaming along. 
Oiir boat looks like a tiny nautilus, battling 
bravely with the powerful rapids. The hill¬ 
sides aio clothed with dense foliage, in whicli 
dark green, pole green, and tlie deepest 
pni-ple blend softly together in rich masses 
of colour as far as the eye can reach. Here 


and there a patch of vivid carmine stands 
brightly out, attesting the luxuriance of 
the wild azalea, or Chinese rhododendron ; 
exquisite ferns unfold tlieir delicate leaves 
amid the tangled growth of underwood; 
and here and there a tiny temple or tapering 
pagoda peeps slyly out from beneatli tiie 
trees, far up the mountain slope. 

Yes, China is a splendid country, and 
well worth a little trouble and discomfort 
to get a glimpse of. And then we some¬ 
times come to a place wliere for a few miles 
there is no water-way, so we have to travel 
by land. * In the Muth one generally uses 
sedan-cUairs, but it is better to walk if you 
can. Now we march over a fertile plain, 

C t picturesque, if not very savoury, vil- 
.,S8, overshadowed by the dark foliage of 
thick trees, or thruugii a rough jungle of 
long, reedy grass abounding m wildfowl; 
and now we^gin to ascend some wr>ody 
mountain tjass covered witli the graceful 
bivnilxM), whose waving pale green foliage 
atforiU a pleasant shade from the glare of 
the noonday sun. Tall fir-trees, as straight 
os an arrow, and seventy or eighty feet 
high, shoot up all around us, and the vege- 
tatiou on all siiies is rank and dense. 
Higher and higher winds the rocky stair¬ 
case, and at every step the amphitlieatre of 
mountains seems to rise and expand like on 
illimitable panorama. It is almost like 
being in some great cathedral where the 
]>ilJars are crowned with leafy chapters and 
the arches nearly touch the sky. At lost 
the sun decliues, a refreshing breeze springs 
up, and in the gloaming we find ourselves 
at our destination for the night—some 
country inn, no doubt, the apiiearance of 
which excites in our minds a feeling of deep 
gratitude that our stay in it will not be 
longer tiian a few hours. 

(To be eontinued.) 


THE TTPE-WKITEE. 

By Db. Arthur Str.4dling. 


r iiis is certainly an age of marvellous 
inventions. It is not simply tliat 
nachines are brought out to do mors than 
las been done previuiLsly, but discoveries 
re made and natural laws applied to 
nable us to accomplish that winch lias 
ever been effected Iicfore in any degree. 
'ot simply tliat engines are built which run 
lore miles within the hour, cranes whicli 
ft heavier weights, and telescopes whicli 
ierce further into tlie depths of the 
ravens, but that our own voices can be 
iard half-way across the kingdom, and 
ay be pack^ up and sent by iiost more 
isily than a written letter. And it really 
eui's to have come upon us all at once. 
■>st of you can remem^r, if not the intro- 
lotion of tlie electric light into our streets, 
any rate the coming into general use of 
K telephone ; and you will all be able to 
eak of the first perfect phonograph, the 
st electric steamer, railway, autl tram- 
r, and the building of the Eiffel Tower, 
e loftiest structure on the earth. The 
st time I saw the streets lighted by elec- 
city was in the City of Mexico, and I 
it spoke through the telephone at 
mambuco, from tne offices of mv friend, 
r. Elliott, the constructing enjnneer of 
p Great 'Western Railway of Brazil, to 
- son’s hut along the line through the 
•e.d. 

It is really fortunate tliat some oi tnese 
>eQtions do not do quite all they threaten 
do at first, or the world would be tamed 
r-ide down- The telephone was going to 
ive us no secrets at all: every word we 
>ke would be heard by our neighbours, 
.1 even by thoee afar off, by simply putting 
sire through the keyhole. But we know 


now that even where the proper instrument 
is fitted and connected to a room, genera] 
conversation is by no means audible to 
those at the other end, and that we must 
s]>eak deliberately over tlie apparatus to 
be heard at all. it is rather to be hrqied 
that the phonograph, the queer machine 
which records what is said to it on thin sheets 
of tinfoil, and actually talks it back to us 
in the same voice when requiretl—one hopes, 
I say, that this phonograph will not carry 
out everything that its inventor promises. 
Somebody .said the other day that it will be 
of no use to learn writing any longer, as 
this instrument will quite take the place of 
the jieu. You s|>eak into it instead of 
writing a letter, take out the dotteil strip 
of foil and send it to your friend in Aus¬ 
tralia or New York, and he puts it into his 
phonograph, and vour own voice delivers 
your message to him. And it is foretold, 
too, that we shall have no mure ncwapa])em, 
magazines, or printed books (so I suppose 
we may give up learning to read as well), 
but that the news will be talked out to us 
by the phonograph on the breakfast-table, 
speeches will be reported not only in the 
words but in the accents of the speakers, 
and at night we shall all sit round comfort¬ 
ably and listen while our favourite author 
is turned on. But I imagine it will stop 
somewhere short of this. Anyhow, they 
won’t be able to phonograph the Boy*s 
OWN Paper— for you can’t talk pictures. 

Tlie”? is another apjiliance now which 
reproduces your very handwriting, or a 
drawing if you like. You use a pencil to 
which a wire is attached, and at tlie other 
end. miles away, another pencil writes and 
draws in exact imitation. And it is thought 


possible that liglit will eventually be 
conveyed in like manner, and tliat we sliall 
be able to see scenes at a distance through 
the medium of a wire. 

A capital use fur ihe telephone has lieen 
sugge.sted recently, and that is to allow of 
people suffering from infectious diseases 
and siiut up in fever Iiuspitals to communi¬ 
cate pei'soually with those near and dear to 
them, and it has lieen “ laid on ” to vol¬ 
canoes in the hope of its giving warning of 
approaching eruptions. 

( 2*0 be coutiMUd.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Brighton Cavy Show. 

On September 3rd, 4th, and 5th, the lirsti 
annual Cavy (Guinea-pig) Show was held, 
under the patronage of the National Cavy 
Club, at the Brighton Aquarium, Mr. H. 
E. Gilbert, of Rugby, being the judge. 
There was a grand collection of exhibits, 
numbering some 230, including 23 Tortoise¬ 
shell and Tortoiseshell-and • white ; 15 

Abyssiniaus; 8 Peruvians; and so on. We 
sent down a s]iecial B. U. P. artist, and 
give on p. 105 tlie lesults of his skili. 


Postal Notice. 

The poatase of the monthly part of the B. 0 P. to 
any part of the United Kingdom, the Continent, the 
United Statea, Canada, Newfouiidlaiid, Egypt, Ma¬ 
deira, Palestine, Morocco, is usually TW’OPENCE. 
To India, China, .lapan, or South .Africa, SI.tPENCK. 
To Australia or New Zmland, EIGHTPENCE. The 
postal rates for other countries can be ascertained at 
any post-olhee. 

Any Bookseller will arrange to send the B. O. P. 
abroad; but if thei'e is any dlfflciilty in inakiog such 
arrangement it will be sent direct from the UQlce, 
post Ire^to any Mrtttf tbeCofitlnent. the United 
States, Canada, Madeira. .Morocco, New- 

fomidlaml, for TWELVE .MONTHS for EIGHT 
.SHILLINGS: or to Imlia. ('hum, .lainin, or South 
Africa, for TWELVE JlONTil.S for TWELVE .SHIL¬ 
LINGS ; or to Australia or New Zealand for 
TWELVE MONTH.S for KOURTEE.N SHILLINGS. 
Money orders tu be sent to Mr. JosEru Take, 6^ 
Paternoster Ron , Loudon. 


CHESS. 


(Coiifinued /rout jiagt 65.) 

Problem No. 241. 

By O. T. Blatht. 

ULACK. I 
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WHITS. J ”C.-H4=iirpleces' 
TVhite to play and mate in 1<>9 moves- 


Blathy’8 Problems. 

A most remarkable collection of problems 
in viann nioces has been published under 


hy 






11 ? 


"Jlte i 3 oy’^ Own 


the title of ‘‘Vielziigige Schacliaufgalien, 
von Otto T. Bldtliy. Budapest, tH89.’' 
The 26 problems are in from 30 to 292 moves, 
10 of them in less than 100 moves, and 13 
Iretween 100 and 200 moves. They are all 
ba.Hed upon the waiting principle—that is, 
Wliite plays, and then Black, being com- 
])elled to move, is obliged to {Kniiit White 
to obtain the winning iK>sition. In most of 
them the White K plays many moves, in 
the others the main motors are Bs, Bs, Rs, 
and Kts, whilst the Qs predominate in only 
a few of them. Most of the black pieces 
are blocked, and thus white is enr-bled to 
obtain tlie victory with a small force. The 
number of pieces in each varies from 10 to 
2o. Altliougli these stratagems very 
admirahle, and tower above the connaon 
problems like tlie Eitlel Tower above the 
nooses, or the oak-tree al>ove the rose- 
Ini-shes, it is still a qaastiou whether the 
greatest beauty is to m found in these, or 
in the complicated five-movers. The author 
quotes twelve long problems by three 
American composers (S. Lloyd, G. Reieh- 
helni, and W. A. Shinkman), the longest 
of which is one in 121 moves by Reichhelm. 

Otto Titiis Bldthy is only twenty-nine 
years of age. lias invented those master¬ 
pieces during the last six years, and we are 
sure to see some more long problenu;, even 
still more dilKcult ones, from him. He lias 
promiseil to publish a second edition (at 
Veit and C-o.'.s, in Leipzig), which will be 
for sale. Some of the problems will then 
apjiear in improved forms. No. 3 is ini- 
powible, for when the K is on K 2, the P 
may dIm' to B G. In No. 4 the third move 
may w K to 0 3. No. 22 apneam on the 
above diagram. No 23 can lie shortened 
by 14 moves, for the B must nut move to 
Kt 6. BlAtliv is also a quick solver, and a 
clever blindfold player: he is also ac¬ 
quainted with several languages (Hun- 
gariaiq German, it'reacli.jKDgliKh, i 

Bldthv’s book is No. 53 acconling to our 
list of November 10th, 1688, imge 9G. 
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iBa.-i. The 
aiUestoiiee 
were flr»t 
put up by 
the Ko- 
tnani. 2 . 
Thera is 
no abject 
lu keep¬ 
ing the 
m 1 1 e • 
stones in 
ordernow 
that the 
convey¬ 
ance of 
goods is 
almost 
entirely 
by rail¬ 
way or 
c ansi. 
The mile¬ 
posts are on the railway now. 8. Oulde-posU 
ai« the property of the local authorities, and to 
learn who they are you should have told us which 
particular guide-post yeu mean. There is no legal 
obligatloQ iu keep them la repair. 

MscHANics (A. Daniels).—The exceutric is the best 
motion tor moving slide-valves in model engines, 
as it is not so likely' to get out of order or jam. 

A Biwikkkb.—G et a price list of lathes from the 
Britannia Company, of Colchester, or call at their 
place, 100, lipuiidsiUtch, where they keep a large 
stock. 

EXCBNTRIC Rune.—Keep the excentrlc rods straight, 
and have the slide-valve box deep enough to enable 
you to do so. It would not Iw satisfkctory to alter 

K tion of cvlinders. If you reduce the size by 
it would l>e better to use spirit lu place of char¬ 
coal, as the flre-lwx would then be rather too 
•msll for a really good body of fire Ui keep born- 
ing. 


C'HBMICAI. and Others. -Ibe " few iKiysof Livenwol " 
should be informed that under the last Explosives 
Act the making of fireworks by amuteurs is against 
the Uw, and may bring them into unpleasant coiii- 
muiiirntlon with the police. All “explosives'’ 
have DOW to be maunfiictui-ed on regUtere<l pro¬ 
mises. Tlie reasou that no articles on fireworks 
now appear iu the paper is that some time ago we 
received a call from one of the Ciovcnimeiit In¬ 
spectors. who explained to ui the beuriug of the 
new law on such apparently trivial matters. If 
the Imys want fireworks they must buy them nmdy- 
made, or run the risk of heavy penalties. 

A.N Old Kbader.— 1. Colours speclaliyjprepared for 
inagic-lanteru slide pmutiug are sold by Barnard 
niid Son, Berners Street, and Brodie .nml Middleton, 
Lour Acre. Voii 3«n see the 1>oxes in tlie window 
ut tneie shops. Any wilt, hi w^ .er. do if 

mixed with varnish iut'e ul of water. Uf course 
the colnure must l>e those ^iven in tlm Hbl Before 
you paint your slide it Is a gou<I plan to paint a 
chessboard in all voiirdilfereiit colours, to do used 
ns a test slide. It you put this In the lantern, you 
will eee what degn-e of transpare ncy your colours 
have. 2. Urdinarir glass is streaky ; plate glass is 
the beet for siidea The size given is quite correct; 
but you g8t it from a first-class glair's, such aa 
Tate's in Holborn, Iletley’s lu Sono Square, or any 
place where they sell glass shades and glau for 
photographic and microscopic purposes 3. The 
number is out of print. Tlie article has been re¬ 
printed in “ Indoor Games." 

Coins.—E very week boys send us coinsor rubbings or 
sketches of coins, asking us to tell them what they 
are and w hat they are worth. The value of a coin 
depends so much on the whims of the auction-room, 
and it is BO seldom that the amount estimated Is 
obtained, that we have for many years declined to 
commit ourselves iu the matter, and we never by 
any chance state what we may consider the value 
of tlie coin to lie. With regard to identlncation, It 
is really discouraging to find how helpless boys are. 
The plainest possible inscriptioiu seem to be quite 
lieyond them. Here is a rubbing with “ LVP. xv. 
p.o. FR. BT. HAVRE.," and yet the possessor is uu- 
able to make out “Louis Xv., By the Grace of God, 
King of France and Navarre.'' iiotwHhstanding the 
reverse has ^e lilies and 1726. And here is another 
with “ODLiRLKOs IV.’’ BDd "1831;" and the pos¬ 
sessor never heard of such a King of England ! 

Horizon.—I f a man’s eyes are fire feet above the 
ground, the radius of his horlson will be less than 
two miles and three-quarters. If he goes to the 
top of fit. Paul's, the radius of bis horizon is over 
twenty-four miles. 

y. H. and H.' H.—To make an riHiflcial volcano boy 
several pounds of clean hoiwMlugB, and a some¬ 
what larger quantity of flowers of sulphur. Mix 
the two together and knead them with water into 
a stiff paste. 'Tlieu wrap this pudding bi a cloth, 
end put another cloth about It which baa been 
smeared wi^ common or coal tar. Dig a bole iu 
some quiet comer of your garden, pop your dump¬ 
ling into it, and cover it well up wlHi earth, tread¬ 
ing it down finuly with your feet. In a tew hours 
you will see the ^und swell up tike a molehill, 
and portly afterwards you wiu have a regxilai 
Vesuvius break forth. 

A. B. C.—Write for particulars of examination to 
the fiecretary of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
Bloomsbury ^uore, London, w.c. 

NATi’RALiai.—Get Nicholson’s “Manual of Zoology." 
price 12a. Od., published by Messrs. Blackwood and 
fioQS. 

CahtaWAT.—P aint the sheet over w ith boiled linseed 
oil, obtainable at any ollmsn'i. When it is ilry, 
paint it over on tlie other side. 

J. R. K.— 1. A Member of Parliament is not allowed 
to resign, but by accepting sinecure offices under 
the Crown, preserved for the purpose, bis seat is 
vacated, and be can retire. The office usually 
chosen as the way out is the fitewardshlp of the 
Chilten Hundreds, or of the manors of East 
Hendr^ Nortbstead, or Hempholme; or, if the 
retiring member is an Irish one, the Escheatorsbip 
of Munster, p'orraerty the Cbiltem district was 
one of the most lawless in the kingdom, and the 
steward was appointed by the Crown to keep the 
roads through It clesr of highwsymen, but when 
the Iswlessnesshad abated thesteward’s occupation 
was gone. Bee “How we are Governed." 2. The 
Alabama was liullt at Birkenhead, nn<l allowed to 
escape, notwlthsUndioR the wanjliiM given to our 
Government by that of the United SUtee, when she 
went out ostensibly for her trial trip. .She was a 
Confederate cruiser. 

R O’NkIL.— 1. Not clear enough. 2. Silver penny, 
probably of Edward the First, but the rubbiPR is 
obscure. 8. Frederick the Great. “ Bonus’’ la 
Prussia. 

Errare Hdmanvm Est.—T he probability is that 
the glasses are wrong. The moon, liowever, would 
not be much minified with glasses of the power 
given ; it ought to be the same size as that given 
In our illustration. 

Wkt Heart.—Y ou should enter the Navy as a boy. 
Your plan is to apply at the nearest Coast¬ 
guard Station. 

A Lapidart.—S ee the series of articles on “Pebble 
Fulishlug,’ reprinted ia our “Indoor Games," 


A MuPKL YACiJTbMAN.-AVe liave often in tbew 
columns told our readers that the Mper devoted 
to model yatching is “The Model YachUman,* 
and that it can be obtained, post-free, for XiO.. 
from T. Orassam, 161, High Street, Uiill. In 
paper you will find a raster of the dobs, givitig 
thesystemsof messoremeut adopted by each. 

Chili.— 1. An Avenge Adjuster is really an accoDut- 
«iit specially engaged in calculating the apportioo- 
meut of damage done at sea. It is a very close, and 
apparently lucrative, profession. 2. Y'our height 
is very much below ue average, and requires s 
good deal of adjusting. 

S. Y'akwood.—T he price of each Monthly Part ls6<L. 
and there is one eveiy mouth. Surely your friend 
la able to discover how much that will cost him s 
year? 

W. L. MiLLKR.-- AdverHse for the books in “Ex¬ 
change and Mart." M e have had no special article 
on the subject. 

H. R. O.—Get a Guide to the Civil Service. Messrs. 
Cassell pubUsh one, so do Messrs. M arne, and 
other publishers. Almost any LMXikseller will hare 
one on sale. You must, however, learn to spell 
better. 

F. S. Bbrnihs.—T obeacMleagiBeer you must have 
a good niathematlcal educsttM, and be articled to 
a firm of engineers in practice. Thm la-no ne<d 
for you to matriculate or to know Greek. 

S. H. M'.—If yeu wiU send iu a sketch of your noec, 

“ which is a big one and turns up at the tip," we 
will see what can be done I Hare you tried sand¬ 
paper? 

Sl‘AR8.—An average merchant vessel has her span 
o< the following proportions, but no strict rule 
can lie ^veD:--The mainmast is two-and-s-haU 
times tlie beam, the foremast eight-ninths of 
the main, and the mlzen flve-siztbs of the 
I'he bowsprit is two-thirds of ibe main- 
most, the topmasts are three-flfUts those of 
tlie lower masts, and the topgallaut-masta are 
half the length of the topmasts; the jibboom 
is the length of the bowsprit, the mslnyard is twice 
the beam, the forey-ard la sereu-ei^tlis of the 
msinyard, the main-topsail-yard is two-thirds of 
the mainyard, the fore-topsail-yrard two-Uiirds of 
the foieyard, the crossjack-yard is the length of the 
raain-tops^-yard, the top^lant-yards are two- 
thirds of the topsml-yards, and the royal-yards are 
two-thirds of the topgallant-yards; the mizen- 
tops^yard la the length of the luain-topgallant- 
yard, the spo^er-boom is the length of the raain- 
topsalbqard, ind the gail twv-tnlrds the length 
^ of the liootn. bmne vessela IniTe the yards on the 
fore and main mtists of the same size. 

W. H BRrvraoK.-M'e gave the full code of Quoit 
Laws on page 810 of our fifth volume. 

QvtNQfiK:;.—'TbMe is no book. See Racquets and 
Fives in our Monthly Part for June, 1887. 

N. D. H.—Y’ou con buy from the dealers a Queen 
Elizabeth penny for Is. 6d. Her t hreepences cost 
Ss. 6d., her sixpences and shillings 2s. Od. each. 

Coins. - Y'ou are evidently unaware of the extent of 
the subject. A imali book eould not contain a 
hundredth part of the uecessan information. Try 
Thnrbnm on Coins, published liy L. V- Gill, 170. 
Strand. That Is the cheapest book we know with 
any pretensions to merit 

Mechanics (Herbert).—Fix the excentrics to driving- 
shaft either by small steel weilges or set screws, 
and w hen the cylinder, connecting-rods, etc., are 
in place, slowly turn the wheels on main-shaft 
until the exceutric moves the slide completely 
over forwanl port just before completion of the 
out-stroke, and ttieu opens the rear port in time 
for the return-stroke. This requires du^ very 
carefully, and each excentric must be treatad lit 
the same manner separately. 

H. H.—Alike in the music aud literary competitions 
the Hss. are destroyed as soon os the adjudication 
is completed. 

Cambria's Son.— 1- General Roliert E. Lee died In 
1870, In his own home. He was by far the ablest 

S eueral of the war. 2. General Benedict Arnold 
led in London in 1801. Hia personal courage haa 
always been admitted. It would be as well to re»d 
more before you commit yourself in writing. 

C. M'. RKViLi.—The plates are not issued with the 
weekly uumbers. finch of our weekly subscribers 
08 bind gel the plates in a packet at the close uf 
the volume in September, and on the last page of 
the last September number in every year you wJIl 
find the price at which you can obtain that packet. 

Nanta.—A boy with “ an unstraight leg," whatever 
that may be. is not eligible for the Navy. 

Blvb Kite.— Y'ou sliould use a jelly-bag tail, for 
directions bow to make which see an article uu 
Kites and Kite Carriages in our tblr<i volume. 
These artiries will be reprinted in our book of 
Outdoor Spoi^ 

R T —The posts open to public competition arc 
those of assistant in the Nautical Almanack office 
and it! the Obeervator>’, particular* of which you 
can obtain on applicutimi to the HecreUry, Civil 
Service Commissioners, Westminster, &w. 
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UXCLE TOAVSER: 

A STORY FOR ROYS YOU^'G AND OLD. 

By Rev. A. N. JI.4La:^, m.a., f.g.s., 

Avthar of “ Caenj ani Henvltt" “ A Smujjling Adtenlitre," etc., etc. 
CIIAPTEK Vlil.—POOR IdR. CBOCKSM f 


A bout a fortnight after Jemmy’s dis-1 
appearance there occuri’ed one of | 
those unaccountable London fogs which 
disregard tlic orthodox rules of the 
game, and brood periodically over the 
great city and its suliurbs at a time 
when fogs are not considered in sea¬ 
son. 

The afternoon lessons at Tinkieden 
.\cademy had begun in comparative 
daylight, but long before they were 
over it was found necessary to improvise 
some artificial illumination. Mr Stingo 
lit the gas in his classroom, but it hap¬ 
pened that in Mr Crockels’ classroom 
the burners had all been removed to 
make way for others of more approved 
pattern, which had not yet been screwed 
on. Mr. Crockels t erofore sent for 
candles. A motley assortment was 
brought,including a good old-fashioned 
specimen of tin. The bovs sat on either 
side of a long table, Mr. Crockels at tlie 
head. It was a lesson in Virgil, but the 
advent of candles seemed to distract 
most of the boys from attention to the 
work ; and a lesson without attention 
is not a lesson. It does not take much 
to distract a boy’s attention—a wasp 
—a hailstorm—a pencil, of coui'se— 
tiie thread by which the book is sewn— 
anything and everything ; boys are not 
fastidious. 

Tlie lesson, or its phantom, proceeded; 
and Mr. Crockels’ eye was upon Lurcher, 
ho sat farthest away on the ofF-side. 
Having watched him for some minutes, 
while .seemingly intern, body and 
soul u]X)n ferrying iflneas in the rush- 
sewn l>oat over the Styx, for the 
edification of tlie class, Mr. Crockels 
suddenly paused and said, 

“ Look at Lurcher ! What does he 
care for Charon and Hades, and ghosts 
of departed heroes? His whole soul 
is engrossed with tallow. Lurcher, you 
have spent at least three minutes in 
defrauaiug that caddie of its legitimate 



Poor Mr. Crockeli. 


heritage. When your greed for tallow kneading it and performing various 
was assuaged, you have since been experiments with it to the detriniout' 
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of school property. Maybe you are 
contemplating the profession of a tallow- 
chandler. I’m not so sure that it would 
be a bad choice—about on a level with 
your mental capacity ; but you must 
write out the lesson afterwards. You 
are a shockingly idle fellow ! ” 

The lesson proceeded, and ten minutes 
later Lurcher was again abstracted in 
mind as far from the realms of Sty.\ as 
that region is from the upper air. He 
had been whittling the unfortunate 
candle with his pencil, until the wick 
flared up with a throbbing smoky flare, 
and a cataract of molten lava formed 
stalactites all down the candle. 

“ Tallow again ! ” roared Mr. Crockels. 
“ Were you niised from the gu ttor that 
you find such delight in the guttering 
of a candle 1 Stand on the Form ana 
write the lesson out twice ! ” 

Lurcher mounted with awkward 
reluctance to tlie exalted position, 
where lie towered like some uncouth 
bogey. But though his body had 
attained a sublime height, his mind did 
not accompany it. His tlioughts still 
grovelled earthwards and found ex¬ 
pression in his boot, for he extended a 
leg and sought to repeat his attacks 
upon the candle with his toe. There 
was no intentional rudeness in Lurcher’s 
demeanour; it was only the utter 
absence of intellectual energy—the 
vapid vacuity of idleness displaying 
itself on the lines of least resistance. 
But Mr. Crockels was exasperated. 

“Lurcher, are you an absolute idiot ? 
I shall tell Mr. Stingo of your incor¬ 
rigible stupidity, and ask him to cane 
you soundly.” 

After school. Lurcher did not wait to 
hear the comments of his companions 
upon the scenes lately witnessed at his 
expense. He gave up his mark and 
slipped out as quietly and as quickly 
as he could. His plan of campaign was 
rapidly hatched. Straight and swift 
he strode to Mr. Stingo’s study anti 
knocked at the door. (Mr. Stingo had 
surrendered his classes to an occasional 
French master during the last hour.) 

“Come in !” 

“ Please, sir, Mr. Crockels has been 
calling me names, and I don’t see why 
1 should stand it. He called me a 
tallow-chandler, a gutter-boy, and an 
absolute idiot. I shall write to my 
father and ask him to take mo away.” 

“What do you me-an by your im¬ 
pertinence,” demanded Mr. Stingo; 
“coming here with your stories aliout 
Mr. Crockels? I shall speak to him 
about you, you may be sure, and pro¬ 
bably punish you as you deserve. Be 
off!* 

Lurcher shut the door, rather taken 
aback. With his knowledge of what 
had happened in the Browser case, he 
was ratner surprised that Mr. Stingo 
should take Mr. Crockels’ part; and he 
began to feel alarmed for the integrity 
of his own skin. 

But the shaft had in reality pene¬ 
trated to a vital point, however well 
3Ir. Stin^ disguise the fact. 

Could Xurcher have seen what took 
place in the study so soon as he was 
gone, he might have found cause to 
congratulate himself on the success of 
his move. Mr. Stingo, who was sitting 
at his table writing, extended his legs 
to their full reach, thereby causing the 
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chair to grind backwards from the 
table. Then he rose, with a terrific 
frown upon his brow, and driving his 
hand.s deep into his trousers-pockets, he 
walked up and down his study like an 
.angry tiger, lashing himself into fury 
and muttering his fury in words. 

“ That Crockels will ruin me before 
he has done ! He has already done for 
me in one direction. One I—several 
directions ! I tried to stand it—fool 
tliat I was! idiot, ass, upe that i wa.s ! 
If the man is going to drive away 
every boy I have, he shall go wliile 
there are a few left. Let me send for 
the maniac and tell him so !” 

Mr. Stingo’s hand was upon the bell: 
he had moved it an inch, when a step 
was heard in the passage, followed by 
a knock at the door. 

“Come in!” 

In came Mr. Crockels. He was re¬ 
ceived with a fixed and corpse-like 
expression of glaring eyes. 

“ Beg pardon for interrupting you, 
Mr. Stingo, but that fellow Lur^er—” 

“That fellow Lurcher !” replied Mr. 
Stingo; “ idle, troublesome, inattentive, 
I daresay; nut look here, Crockels, 
that fellow Lurcher has forestalled 
you. He has just been in to say that 
you called him a tallow-chanciler, a 
gutter-boy, and an absolute idiot. That 
fellow Lurcher is going to write and 
ask his father to t{^e him away. I'm 
sick of it all! You are determined to 
ruin me. You have already scared 
away Browser and his two brothers, 
and all the connection that Browser 
would have brought in. I was fool 
enough to let Browser go sooner than 
part with you—and this is all I get for 
it! It’s no good laying you are sorry. 
It’s no good saying you did not ac¬ 
tually call the twy those names. ^ Boys 
are not very discriminating. If you 
used those words in addre.ssing Lur¬ 
cher. he doesn’t stop to think how you 
put it—you give him occasion against 
you, and he uses it.” 

“But if you had seen the l)oy, I am 
sure you would have said no less than I 
did. He was enough to provoke a 
saint! I was going to ask you to cane 
him for his incorrigible idleness. I 
was—” 

“Oh yes, j’^es, yes—I know what he 
is ; but that is not the point. I cannot 
be exposetl to the incessant worry of 
always dreading who will be the next 
parent to rush upon me and take away 
Ills boy from your insults. This very 
morning brought two letters which are 
enough to break a man’s heart. There’s 
nothing for it but to ask you to go— 
you liave driven me to earth this time.” 

Mr. Stingo had assumed an attitude 
of despair, and spoke with a voice 
expre^ing inwaixl anguish. He had 
received some vexatious letters lately 
—notably one that very morning from 
a parent who had settletl to send him 
two boys next term. The letter ran : 

“Dear Sir,—Since last writing I have 
been recommended by friends to send 
my two boys elsewhere. I shall not, 
therefore, require the two vacancies 
you were good enough to place at my 
di^osal,” etc. 

Of course the friends were Browser. 
Another letter was from an anxious 
mother. 

“ Pear Mr. Stingo, I thiuk it right to 


inform you that I have heard reports 
intimating that your assistant master 
is not a desirable person to have tbe 
charge of young boys. I feel sure you 
will excuse my mentioning it, and will 
take measures to rectify matters ia 
that direction,” etc. 

Mr. Stingo was answering these let¬ 
ters when Lurcher interrupted him. 
They had enveloped his mental pros¬ 
pect in a shroud of gloom, and Lur¬ 
cher’s interview sliut out the last ray 
of light, while Mr. Crockels’' appear¬ 
ance brought things to a climax. A 
grain of slander dissolved in a few 
ounces of gossip, with a cup of tea to 
wash down the nauseous mixture, is 
potent to disseminate what doctors call 
pythngenic infection ; and alas for the 
unhappy victims oflected by its viru¬ 
lent microbes! 

Poor old Crock stood with his books 
in his hand—pale as death. He tried 
to speak, but words failed him, choked 
by a lump in his throat 

“ I have nothing more to add,” con¬ 
tinued Mr. Stingo,breaking the painful 
silence. “I have no doubt you mean 
well, but you have contrived to bring 
me ruin within measurable distance. 
Boys are scarce enough, and when they 
do come, you scare them away.” 

Mr. Stingo sat down at his table, and 
Alexander Crockels said, “Good-bye, 
sir,” in a faint and sepulchral voice. 
He put the books upon the study table 
—they belonged to the school: he took 
his hat and stick—the only property 
he possessed within the walls or the 
Tinkleden Academy—no, he had lent a 
paint-box to one of the boys—never 
mind, he might keep it. And so he 
cross^ the thresliold for the last time. 

He walked a.s in a dream bock to the 
poor lodgings in M’hich he lived tvith 
his mother. This was his usual habit. 
He did not board at the school. He 
received seventy pounds a year for his 
services as daily' tutor ; the money was 
paid weekly, as most convenient to 
Iiimself for meeting his current ex¬ 
penses. There was nothing owing, jis 
that very morning he liad received the 
instalment due. There was no agree¬ 
ment between him and liis employer 
about notice. 

His mother always expected him 
after school, and liked to have the 
humble tea ready. She had no income 
of her own. and was entirely dependent 
on her son’s salary, which just enabled 
them to live with the strictest economy. 
Alexander came into the room. It was 
small but comfortable. The house was 
one of a row. They had the sitting- 
room on the right of the door, and two 
bedrooms above. Mrs. Crockels had 
the laid out, and greeted her son 
affectionately. 

“Well, Alec, I hope you have not had 
a hard day. You look tired, but a cup 
of tea will refresli you.” 

“I am rather worried, mother. It 
has been a hard day, but never mind 
now ; don’t let us talk about it.” 

He sat down and ate the humble fare 
with no appetite. And afterwaixls, 
while his mother sat working, he took 
up a book and pretended to read, lint 
he could not centre his thoughts upon 
the page, although the passage was 
one which might nave appealed ^to his 
sympathies, “The Dream of Eugciio 
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Arauj.” He seemed to have lost tlie 
power of connecting tlioughts. Every 
now and then a sense of bewildering 
oppression seemed to break over his 
soul, causing him to draw a long breath. 
Soon he got up and walked a few steps 
up and down the limited space, and 
plunged excitedly into some discussion 
with bis mother. Then he sat down 
again and relapsed into silence, and 
gradually became calmer, and was able 
in some way to connect and classify the 
disjointed cogitations winch swept in 
heavy waves over his mind. 

He had so often tortured himself with 
vain regrets on the matter of Jemmy 
Browser’s departure, that it was like 
tearing open a closed wound to refer to 
it again. But old Browser was at tlie 
root of all the trouble. Crockels could 
:.ot blame himself for the nigger joke, 
which even now, in the hour ot his 
tribulation, mode him laugh when he 
thought of it. Neither could he blame 
l/Urclier for clothing that joke in such 
a fantastic garb of reality. Nay, he 
could only marvel at Lurcher’s ori¬ 
ginality. It had given him more 
respect for the great cumbereome dunce 
tlian anything lie had ever noticed in 
liiui. Mr. Stingo had indicted condign 
punishment in public upon the olTeiider, 
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who had borne the chastisement witli 
heroic fortitude. 

Neither could Alexander Crockels 
blame himself for the tallow joke of 
that afternoon. As he told the head 
master, it was not in human nature to 
refrain from improving such an occa¬ 
sion. No, nor yet could he altogether 
blame Lurclier for being first in the 
fi-dd, and turning the tJibles so adroitly. 
Tljere was a spice of ciiiiniiig bravaao 
about his conduct which might be com- 
, jiared with that of the unjust steward 
ill the parable. No, the more Alexander 
I ('rockels thought upon .tlie matter, 
t]i(» more he exonerated liimself and 
Lurcher and everyone else from blame, 
except the father of Jemmy Browser. 
' Against the wealthy ironfounder he 
I felt only profound indignation. It was 
M’’. Browser who had set himself with¬ 
out mercy or compunction to ruin the 
ii'ospects of Tinkleden Academy, and 
Kul succeeded only too well. He was 
one of those hateful persons mentioned 
in a familiar example of the Latin 
Syntax, avM sunt immune neftts^ avsoque 
“they dared a hideous wrong, 
and achieved tlieir daring object.” If 
ever thei'e was a case of libel meritmg 
heavy damages, here it was. But old 
Browser was os safe os a feudal Ixvron. 


Then Alexander Crockels tric'd to put 
himself in Mr. Stingo's idcu-e. The look 
of deadly despair ujion his employer's 
fsice during that last interview was 
likely to haunt the memory of the 
banished uslier for many a fong day. 
He was profoundly sorry for liim ; he 
would do anything for the school and 
its head ; he had only sentinieiit.s of 
deep afi'ection and attachment towards 
Mr. Stingo and the boys- 

Amid such reflections the evening 
passetl. His niotlier at last got up to 
Hitire for the night. She kissed him. 
and hoped he would sleep soundly and 
forget his bothers. When she was gone 
he sat thinking again. Then he took 
pen and paper and wrote. 

“Dear Mother,—What bothered me 
was that Mr. Stingo dismissed me this 
afternoon. It is a long story, but you 
must believe tliat I oH'ended liirn quite 
unintentionally. I shall be off’ early in 
the morning to try for something <“!se, 
and we must hope for the Iwst. Do not 
be anxious.—Your loving A. C.” 

He put this note on his mother’s 
work-basket, and then went upstair.s. 
He w'as very tired and soon fell asleep. 

(S'e b* etmtinved.) 


rOR LIFE AND DEATH; OR, THE CHIEF OF THE RED SWORD. 

A STORY OF NORTHERN INDIA. 


Bv David Keu, 

A i'Jhor of " Tkrotish the Darkiic't," “ Vroiriied Got I," ete., etc. 


HKRE was little sleep for anyone in 
Agra that night, so overwhelming 
vas the excitement produced b^ this 
istoundiug discovery, beside which all 
he womlers that had preceded it 
eenied a mere nothing. By next 
Homing the whole town was ringing 
vith it, and the keenest traders foigot 
heir money-making as they stwd 
'ossiping at the street corners and 
wallowed greedily every absurd report 
hat flew from mouth to mouth. 

Xow that Lakhshmi and Seid were 
iiowTi to be the wife and son of the 
lost famous warrior in Northern 
ndio, who had defied the might of the 
reat Eaiperor himself, everything con- 
ected with them became suitdenly 
it<>resting. All who had ever ex¬ 
ha ii^ed a word with Lakhshmi tasked 
leniselves to rememljer how she had 
>okecl and wh<at she had said, or to 
1 vent, a good deal that she hod not said, 
I order to make the story more 
ictnresque. Two or three women, 
ho liacf seen her a few hours before 
je arrest, became celebrities on tbe 
3 ot ; and one small boy rose at a 
ounrt to the height of a renown which 
tteoded over three or four streets, on 
le st.r«ngth of having once been kicked 
y Seicl. 

More and more exciting grew the 
nry ■with every hour, as fresh facts 
^pt coming to light. Ayoob Kapedjee’s 
jnioured appearance at the pal&ce 


CHAPTER VI.—THE MESSENGER OF DOOM. 

shortly before tlie arrest, to beg an 
audience of the Emperor, at once 
pointed him out as the author of the 
information by which that arrest had 
been brought about; and those who 
remeiiibere<l how he had been found 
near Lakhslimi’s hut on the night of 
the storm could easily guess how that 
information had l>een obtained. 

I But the glee of the townspeople over 
I this splendid subject of gossip was 
marred by oue haunting and terrible 
thought—the thought of Lai Tulwar. 
No one had any doubt nou’ about the 
identity of the tall shadowy figure 
which had brushed post the watchmen 
; with the “ ghost” that had put to flight 
1 Aurungzele’s five guardsmen, or of both 
I with the formidable Chief of the Red 
' Sword. 

1 It was not pleasant to learn that this 
i fell destroyer nad so lately been dealing 
death in their midst, almost in the very 
presence of tho great Empei*or whom 
I they believed all-powerful. And with 
I this thought came another, more dis- 
I quieting still. If such were the 
I ordinary deeds of their dreaded enemy, 
; what unheard-of extremes of ferocity 
might be expected from him wheudie 
should learn that his wife and child 
: were prisoners in the hands of his 
! mortal foe, Aurungzebel 
I What would the “Red Sword” do ? 
' Would he and his men swoop down 
upon the plain to burn and to slay, as 


they had done so often? Would he 
send against the Emperor another 
assassin ■who should be more successful 
than Haji Daood? Would he enter the 
city himself in disguise, suid set it on 
fire in the dead of night? Many a time 
had he done such d^ds already, and 
they knew to their cost tliat no feat 
was too difficult or too daring for him. 

The same thought was in tlie iniiids 
of the guardsmen at the palace, and 
they spoke it freely. 

“ We must keep our swords sharp 
now, brother,” saia one of them to his 
comrade ; “for when Lai Tulwar hears 
what hath befallen, he will be fieicer 
than a tigress robbed of her young.” 

“And well may he be so,’’an.swerecl 
the other, who was one of those tint 
had taken part in the ariest, “for you 
l>oy is indeed a tiger’s cub. Truly my 
heart wanned to him when he sprang 
in front of his mother as if to protect 
her, and tried to twist the spear out of 
my hands ;-and when the others seized 
him, he fought and struggled like a 
wild cat, and called out, ‘ \ e arc brave 
enough against women and unarmed 
boys ; but had I my father’s sword here 
—the “Red SwortC’of whicji you are 
all afraid—not a man of you all would 
dare to lay hand upon me ! ’ ” 

“Assuredly he hath tho heart of a 
lion, were he ten times an unbeliever.” 
said the first soldier. “Rut the Padi- 
•shah knoweth not mercy.” 
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Such was indeed tlie universal 
opinion of tlie fate tlmt awaited Lakh- 
snnii and her fearless child. The 
(question was not whether they should 
live or die, but what death which they 
could suller would be cruel enough to 
satisfy the Emperor’s hatred ; and so 
usotl were the men o? that age to blood¬ 
shed and cruelty of every kind, that no 
one saw anything strange or shocking 
in the idea oi this great king wreaking 
his vengeance upon a helpless woman 
and child b?cause the enemy whom he 
hated was beyond his reach. 

When Aurungzebe appeared that 
morning in tlie council-hall of the 
palace, tlie calm stern beauty of his 
immovable features showed not tlie 
slightest sign of anything special 
liaving occurred. But, to those who 
knewliini, this very calmness was more 
ominous of evil than any show of 
anger ; and Baber Khan—whose brave 
soul harboured not a single thought of 
bitterness against his gallant enemy, 
and who would gladly have seen Lakh- 
shmi and her boy set free on the spot— 
felt his heart sink as he looked into the 
cold and pitiless eyes of his terrible 
master. 

Till noon the Great Jfogul continued 
to labour at his morning's work with 
characteristic energy, hearing com¬ 
plaints and petitions, reading or dic¬ 
tating letters, receiving reports from 
his ministers and generals, and pro¬ 
nouncing judgment ui Various cases 
which were brought before him. Among 
the many documents laid at his feet 
that morning was one which, though it 
attracted little notice fromtlio haughty 
Mohammedan and his warlike nobles, 
was destined to live for ever in history, 
and to spread its renown througn the 
whole civilised worid. It was a petition 
from an association of English mer¬ 
chants—foiuned a few yen rs before, and 
known by the name of ‘‘the East India 
Company” begging permission to 
trade with some ot the great inland 
towns of his empire, and ottering to pay 
handsomely for the privilege. 

“ Let the unbelieving dogs have their 
wish, since they are willing to pay for 
it,” said Aurungzebe. conteinptuou‘'ly, 
and thought no more about the mat¬ 
ter. 

Forty-two years later, as the Great 
Mogul lay helpless and tl^’ing in the 
very hall where he was now sitting 
enthroned in all his pride and glory, 
the last news which reached his closing 
ear was that the Br violi traders whom 
he had treated so lightly had just 
founded a new commercial station at a 
place called Calcutta, which was one 
day to make a considerable figure in 
Eastern Jiistory. But in 1()G5 all this 
was still in the unknown future, and he 
would have been a bold man who should 
have ventured to prophesy to Aurung¬ 
zebe that within fifty years after his 
death that despised “ Koonipani ’’ would 
be lording I over a great jiart of his 
own empire- and exacting tribute from 
his successor instead of paying it. 

Scarcely h.od this “tritto” been dis¬ 
posed of, when a thin, worn, iioorly- 
dressed woman came timidly forward, 
Mid, prostrating herself before the 
throne, said n a trembling v-^ice, 

“Justice, 0 Ruler of tlie Faithful— 
justice for a destitute widow 1' 
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“Who hath wrong(?d theel” asked 
Aurungzebe. “ Speak out, and fear 
nothing” 

Thus encouraged, the widow told her 
tale. An otticer of the Emperor’s guard 
had seized her son for a soldier, in 
defiance of Aurungzebe’s own decree, 
wliich forbade the taking of a widow’s 
only son for military service. 

“ Where is the man 1 ” asked Aurung- 
zelie ; “lethim stand forth.” 

The accused olKcer stepped forward 
accordingly, and stoutly declared that 
the woman s story was false—that she 
had really 'two sons, and that he had 
taken the elder. 

Aurungzebe looked perplexed, as well 
he might. If the widow’s story were 
true, and he gave judgment against her 
nevertheless, he would be doing as foul 
a wrong as that for which he had 
hanged the five guardsmen a few days 
before. On the other hand, if the otticer 
should be in the right, to condemn him 
would be to cast a slur upon the laws of 
the emjiire and tlie authority of the 
Emperbr himself. All the bystanders 
held their breath to hear what he would 
sell'; but for a minute or two he said 
nothing at all. 

.Suddenly a quick gleam shot from 
beneath the long dark lashes of his half- 
closed eyes, telling that he had at last 
found a way out of the difficulty. 

“ Will you swear,” asked he, turning 
to the officer, “ that this woman has 
two sons, and that you have taken the 
elder 1” 

“I swear it,” replied the man, without 
a moment's hesitation. 

“ In that case,” said the Emperor. “ it 
is not just that I should lose a soldier ; 
wherefore give back to the woman this 
son for whom she prays, and bring vie 
the Other!” 

Thus unexpectedly caught in liis own 
trap, the knavish recruiting-officer 
stood for a moment as if turned to stone, 
anci then sank down at the Mogul’s 
feet, whining, 

“ Mercy, mercy, Asylum of the Uni¬ 
verse—mercy for a wretched man.” 

At this unlooked-for turning of the 
tables, a sound very much like stifled 
laughter, which even the awe inspired 
by the Emperor’s presence was unable 
to check, billowed through the crowd. 
But all iendency to mirth was speedily 
q^uenched by the look of deadly wrath 
tnat darkened Aurungzebe’s coun¬ 
tenance. 

“Dog!” he roared, at the full pitch 
of his mighty voice, “ dost thou ask 
mercy, who liast shown none ? Hast 
thou dared to use my authority—the 
authority given me for the protection 
of the poor—to wrong and oppress them? 
Thou hast deserved death, and thou 
shait die ! ” 

Instantly the fierce soldiers darted 
upon their victim like vultures upon a 
fahen camel, and in anotlier moment 
all would have been over, when the 
widow, recovering from the first stupe¬ 
faction of her sudden and overwhelm¬ 
ing joy, threw herself at the Emperor's 
feet once more. 

“ Lord of the earth," said she, “ thou 
hast been very gracious to the meanest 
rf thy servants ; now hear me yet agaui 
and let not the day that gives me 
back nij' son rob this man’s mother of 
hers.” 
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“ What ? ” cried Aurungzebe, starii 
“ dost thou plead for his life ? ” 

“ I do,” she answered ; “ let the Rui 
of the Faithful hear his servau: 
prayer.” 

Aurungzebe was silent for a moim 
from sheer amazement; for, to this in 
who knew no pity, the idea of showi 
mercy to an enemy, or indeed to ai 
living thing, was always a puzzle. 

“ .So be it,” said he at length ; ‘ 
spare his life, but he shall not go u 
imnisbed. Take him forth, ana gi 
him a hundred blows with a banib 
on the soles of bis feet; and th 
mount him on an ass with his face 
the tail, and lead him through the ci( 
proclaiming, ‘Thus shall it be done 
every man who shall dare to j>erv€ 
the truth or to oppress the poor 1 

His command was instantly obeyt 
and the soldiers who executed 
chuckled unrestrainedly over the clev 
device by which the rogue had been 
suddenly entrapped. 

“ Truly the radishah is a wise mai 
said they to each other ; “ the judgme 
of Suleimaun Ben Daood (Solomon t 
son of David) was not better th 
this.” 

When the morning’s work was ovi 
Aurungzelie made alight meal (for 1 
habitual temperance hail not yet giv 
way to the measureless gluttony of 1 
later years) and commanded that Lak 
shnii and her child should be broug 
down into the judgment-hall, a 
placed beliind the curtain which hu: 
at the far end of it. 

Baber Klian, to whom this order w 
given, heard it with much inward d 
quiet. He knew the Emperor too w 
to hope for any advantage to Lai Ti 
war’s captive wife and son t'n: 
Aurungzebe’s unexpected leaning 
mercy in the granting of the witio' 
prayer. Indeed, tliis strange clenien 
seemed to the experienced captain 
the guard a sign of evil rather than 
good; for he was only too well awi 
tliAt when, by any rare chance, i 
Emperor did diax for a moment 
wonted se’ erity, he always nm 
amends fo. it by being doubly sev( 
on the very next occasion that ofterc 

But the misgivings which tlie brr 
man felt on hearing the order ab( 
Seid and Lakh.shnii were deepened 
fold when Aurungzebe announced tl 
he himself was going to tlie dung( 
beneath the westeni gate, in wli 
Haji Daood, the unsuccessful assas? 
was awaiting his doom. 

“The Padishah means to kill them 
three together,” muttered Baber ; ' 
is ever thus with him. After forgiv: 
me, he hanged those five soldiers ; r 
now that he has spared the life of t 
recruiting-officer, the next ci-iiiiinal v 
comes under his hands will fare 
better than an infant among the cre 
diles of the Jumna.” 

■The cell in which Haji Daood ] 
been imprisoned was so dark t 
Aurungzebe, when he entered it, co 
see nothing save the shadowy out 1 
of a figure seated against the wall. ] 
the prisoner, wnose eyes had grown 
customed to the gloom, recognised t 
at once. 

“.So, Mussulman,” said he, defian 
“ thou hast settled at last by what de 
I am to die. Had we taken thee, 
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would have ma^e shorter work of it! 
'Well, I am ready : and thou shalt see 
how little a Son of the Mountain fears 
r.ll thy tortures.” 

“ Thou oxpectest, then, to die by 
torture?” asked the Emperor, eyeing 
him keenly. 

“Torture and death are the mercies 
of the Mogul, as my people have 
learned to their cost,’’ answered the 
Tuountaineer, sternly. “ Lead on—I will 
show thee how a man should die; for 
when thy death-hour comes, thou wilt 
not ffvce it so boldly !” 

In speaking thus the wily savage 
was not insulting his enemy without an 
object; for he hoped to goad the lierce 
Mogul into striking him dead on the 
spot, and thus saving him from the 
tortures which he expected, lint i 
Aurungzebe heeded his taunts as little i 
jxs if he had not even heard them. j 

As the prisoner drew back, the i 
Emperor’s quick ear caught the clank 
of a chain. 

Have they fettered thee ? ” asked 
Jie, frowning ; “1 never bade thorn do 
so.” 

“ Doubtless they fearetl me,” replied 
H.'iji Daood, with a bitter sneer, “and 
wished to feel themselves safe.” 

“If they are afraid, I am not,” .‘said 
Aurungzebe; and, unsheathing his 
sword, he severed the chain at one 
idow as if it had been a silken thread.* 

“ Stand up, and follow me ! ” 

The captive sprang to his feet, and 
looked fixedly into tlie Emporor's iin- 
tnova})le face. 

“ Mogul,” said he, “thou art a brave 
man, and I will tell thee what thou 
would’st never have known otherwise. 
Eifty of my people have vowed thy 
death, and their daggers will be aimed 

thy heart one by one, more surely 
than mine ! ” 

“ If it be the will of God that they 
sliould slay me, I am ready,” nnsweretl 
Aurungzebe composedly ; “and if not, 

* Mnhnioiicl II, the conqueror of Coiistniiiliiople, 

■ cretiiteil iriil) a fjr more woiiUcrful swonl-htroke 
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they cannot harm me. What-, wculd’at j 
thou do, wert thou free to-day ? ” ' 

“ Strike at* thee t^ain and with , 
better success ! ” replied Hnji Daood, j 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

“ Be not too sure of that,” said 
Aurungzebe, with a dreadful smile, 
more tierce, and gloomy, and terrible 
than the frown that made armies 
tremble. “ Free shalt thou be, and that 
speedily ; but niethinks thou wilt then 
be in a mood to take thine own life 
rather than mine ! ” 

The tone and look with which these 
last words were uttered made even the 
reckless warrior quail. What doom, 
w'orse than death, could be reserved for 
him by this grim man to whom mercy 
was unknown? Was he to be made 
helpless by cutting off’ his hands or 
putting out his eyes, as the Emperor 
Iiad done with many a prisoner before ? ' 

Haji Daood shuddered, and inwardly 
vowed that if such were to be his doom, 
it should never find him alive. 

“ Follow me! ” repeated Aurungzebe; 
and he strode out of the cell and up the 
winding stair, without even deigning to 
look bmiind him at his now unchained 
enemy, who might at any moment fly 
at his thioat. 

This utter contempt for any danger 
that could be apprehended from him, 
cowed Haji Daood even while it en¬ 
raged him. He felt that he was in the 
presence of a greater man than himself, ' 
one over whom the strongest influences 
that swayed ordinary men had no power 
whatever; and this thought, coupled 
with the terror of his unknown doom 
(all the more appalling because it wa$ 
unknown), weighed him down like ’a 
nightmare ns he followed the Emperor 
into the hall of judgment, which was 
now hung with black, while all around 
it—a glittering wall of spears and 
helmets—stood the soldiers of tae Im¬ 
perial Guard. 

Aurungzebe silently took his seat 
upon the tlirone, and, fixing his piercing 
eye upon Haji Daood (who ha<t halted i 
irresolutely in the middle cf the hall), > 


clapped his hands thrice. Instantly the 
curtain at the far end of the hall rose, 
revealing another bund of armed men, 
in the midst of whom, with their hands 
tied behind them, stood Seid and Lakh- 
slinii. 

“BeholdLai Tulwar’s wife and child!” 
said Aurungzebe^ bi’eakuig the awful 
silence with a voice which had the cold 
metallic ring of tempered steel. “Go 
back to thy mountains, and tell thy 
chief that unless he shall come hither 
and surrender himself ere the third sun 
hath gone down, tliis woman and this 
boy shall die the death that I had pre¬ 
pared for him! ” 

As he spoke, a look of blank horror 
crept over Haji Daood’s iron face, every 
fibre of whicn quivered with mortal 
agony. He felt instinctively that those 
fearful words were true; and, indeed, 
no further proof was needed than the 
look upon Lakhshmi's face, and Seid’s 
fatal likeness to his terrible father. 

“Son of Shall Jehan,” cried he, fling¬ 
ing out his arras despairingly, “ slay mo 
if thou wilt, but bid me not face my 
chief with such a message as that! ” 

“ Thou art a warrior, and a warrior 
knows how to obey,” answered Aurunc- 
zebe. “ Go forth, and do as I have said; 
on thy speed hang the lives of thy 
chief’s wife and son ! ” 

Tlie Emperor’s steady look and cold 
nieasui^d tones seemed to act like a 
spell upon the wretched man, who 
moved toward the door with the slow, 
mechanical step of a sleepwalker. 
Aurungzebe had indeed devised atorture 
which even this man could not bear. 

That evening, just as the sun went 
down, Haji Daood. mounted upon the 
swiftest horse in the imperial stables, 
rode out of the city on his terrible 
mission. But although the crowds 
through which he passed recognised 
him as a friend of Lai Tulwar, no cries 
or hooting followed liis path. All knew 
the feariul message tliat he bore, and 
hatred itself was silent in the presence 
of a sorrow more bitter than death. 

{To It fPHletufd.) 


OUK HOME IX THE SILVER WEST: 

A STORY OF STRUGGLE AXD ADVENTURE. 


Author of "The Cruue of the Si.oirbird." 
CHAPTER Vni.—MONCRIEFF RI:L.VTES 


kUR life at sea had been like one long 
/ happy dream. That, at all events, 
s how jt had felt to me. “A dream 1 
ould have wished to last for aye.” I 
v-ps enamoured of the ocean, and more 
lian once 1 had caught myself yearning 
o be a sailor. There are people who 
re bom with strange longings, strange 
lesires, which only a life on the ever- 
haiigingf, ever-res less waves appears 
o suit and soothe. To such natures the 
ca seems like a mother—a wild, hard, 
arsh mother at times, perhaps, but a 
lotlier who, if she smiles but an hour, 
lakes them forget her stormy anger or 
.ays or weeks. 


Ly Gobdox Stables, c.m., ji.d., r.n., 
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HIJ EXPEEIEXCSS—HOW A SHEPHERD BOY 1 
SILVER WEST. 

I But the dream was past and gone. 

I And here we had settled down tor a 
I spell at Buenos Ayres. Wo had parted 
witli the kindly captain and surgeon of 
the Clinton, with many a heartily ex¬ 
pressed hope of meeting again another 
day, with prayers on their side for our 
j success ill the new land, with kindliest 
j wishes on ours for a pleasant voyage 
i and every joy for them. 

I Dear me I M'hat a very long time it 
I felt to look back to, since we had bidden 
' them “good-bye” at home ! How very 
old I wa.s beginning to feel! I asked 
my brothers if their feelings were the 
same, and found them identical. Time 


a Tale f/lhe Dark Ctmtinent," efe., etc., ete. 
ECAME A WEALTHY SEITLER IN THE 


had been apparent by playing tricks on 
us. 

And yet we did not look any older in 
each other’s eyes, only just a little more 
serious. Yes, that was it—j?eriow^. Even 
Dugald, who was usually the most light¬ 
hearted and merry of the tliree ot us, 
looked as if he fully appreciated the 
magnitude of what we had under¬ 
taken. 

Here we were, three-well, young men 
say, though some would have called us 
boys—laiidetl on a foreign shore, witli- 
out an iota of experience, without much 
knowledge of the country apart from 
that we had gleaned fixmi books or 
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ffatliereU from the conversations of 
l^iTjhazo and MoncriefF. And yet we 
hacl landed with the intention, nay, even 
t }e cleterniination, to make our way in 
the new land—not only to seek our 
fortunes, but to find them. 

Oh, we were not afraid ! We had the 
gloi-ious inheritance of courage, per¬ 
severance, and self-reliance. Here is 
how l)onald, niy brother, aigued one 
night: 

“Look here, Murdo,” he said. “This 
a land of milk and honey, isn’t it? Well, 
we’re going to be the busy bees to gather 
it. It /.>; a silver land, isn’t it? Well, 
we’re the boys to tap it. Fortunes are 
made here, and have been mswle. What 
is done once can be done five hundred 
times. Wliatever men dare they can do. 
QnoJ n-./f ilnnnn»trandHTn." 

''El nil tlvsperanduni,” added Dugald. 

“ I’m not joking, I can tell you, 
Dugald ; I’m serious now, and I mean 
to remain so, and stick to work—aren’t 
you. .Murdo?” 

“ I am, Donald.” 

Then we three brothers, standing 
there, one might s:xy, on the confimjs of 
an unknown irountry, witli all the 
world before us, sliook hands, and our 
looks, as wo gazed into each other's 
eyes, said—if they said anything— 
“ We’ll do the right tiling one by the 
other, come weal, come woe.” 

Aunt entered soon after. 

“ M’hat are you boys so serious 
about ?’’ she said, laughing merrily, as 
she seated lier-self on the couch. “ You 
look like tliree conspirators.” 

“ So we are, aunt. We're conspiring 
together to make our fortunes.” 

“ What! building castles in the 
air?” 

“Oh no, no, no” cried Donald, “not in 
the air, but on the earth. And our 
idols are not going to have feet of clay, 
I assu re you, auntie, but of solid silver.” 

“ Well, we sliall hope for the best. I 
have just parted with Jlr. Moncriefh 
whom I met down town. We have had 
a long walk togetlier and quite a nice 
chat. He has made me his confidante— 
think of that ! ” 

“ What! you, auntie?” 

“Yes, me. Who else? And that 
sober, honest, decent Lowland Scot is 
going to take a wife. It was so good of 
him to tell me. We are all going to the 
wedding next week, and I’m sure I wish 
tlie dear man every happiness and joy.” 

“ So do we, aunt.” 

“ And oh, by the way, he is coming 
to dine here to-night, and I feel sure he 
wants to give you good advice, and that 
means mo too, of course." 

“ Of course, auntie, you’re one of us.” 

.Moncrieff arrived in good time, and 
brought his mother with him. 

" Ye didn’t include my mither in the 
invitiition, Miss M'Crimnian,” said the 
Soot : “but I knew you meant her to 
conn*. I’ve been so long without the 
poor old ci*eatui-e, that I hardly care to 
move about without her now.” 

“ I'oor i>ld creature, indeed!” ilrs. 
Moiicrietr was hoard to mumble. 
“Where," she said to a nattily dressed 
waiter, “ will you put my umbrella ? ’’ 

“I'll take the greatest care of it, 
inailam,” the man replied. 

“ Do, then,” said the little old dame, 
“and I may gi'e yea penny, though I 
dinna inak’ ony promises, mind.” 


A nicer little dinner was never served, 
nor could a snugger room for such a lifr- 
a-tite meal be easily imagined. It was on 
the ground floor, the great casement 
winnows opening on to a verandah in a 
shady garden, where grass was kept 
green and smooth as velvet, where lare 
ferns grew in luxurious freedom, wi'Ii 
dwarf palms and drooping bananas, and 
where- stephanotis and the charming 
lihvc bougainville were still in biooni. 

When the dessert was finished, ;ii.d 
old Jenny was quite tired talking, ir 
seemed so natural that she should curl 
up in an easy-chair and go oti'to slepp. 

“I liope my umbrella’s safe, ladda-.' 
were her last words as her son wra])j - il 
her in his plaid. 

“As safe as the Union Bank,’’ Lo 
replied. 

ISo we left her there, for the woitff 
had taken cotFee into the verandah. 

Aunt, somewhat to our astonishment 
ordered cigars, and explained to iion- 
criefF that she did not object to .sim.'k- 
ing, but like to see men happy. 

jfoncriefl’ smiled. 

“You’re a marvel as well a.-> uiv 
mither,” he said. 

He smoked on in silence for fully fh • 
minutes, but he often took the cip >i- 
from his mouth and looked at if 
thoughtfully ; then he would allow l;s 
eyes to follow the curling smol:;'. 
watching it with a .smile on las faiv :i'; 
it faded into invisibility, as they >:\y 
ghosts do. 

“ Mr. Moncrieff,” said aunt, archly. “ I 
know what you are thinking about. 

Moncriefl'waved his hand through u 
wreath of smoke its if to clear his sight. 

“ if you were a man,” he answ«u'o<l. 
“ I’d offer to bet you couldn’t gue.'s my 
thoughts. I was not thinking about 
my dulcinea, nor even about my mitlau': 
I was thinking al>out you and your 
britheries—I mean your nephews.’’ 

“You are very kind, Mr. Moncriefi. " 

“ I’m a man of the worfrld, though I 
wasn’t aye a man of the wojrrld. 1 bud 
to pay deep and dear for niy expericiico, 
Miss M‘Cruiiman.” 

“ I can easily l>elievo that; but you 
have benefited by it.” 

“ Doubtless, doubtless; only it was 
concerning yourselves I was about to 
make an (^servation or two.” 

“Oh, thanks, do. You are so kind.’ 

“ Never a bit. This is a weary 
worrrld at best. Where would any <>f 
us land if the one didn’t help the otlin*. 
Well tlien, there you sit, and woman of 
the worTTld though you be. you’re in u 
strange corner of it. You're a 
foreign land now if ever you were. A'ou 
have few friends. Bah ! what arc ul! 
your letters of introduction wortli. 
M’liat do they bring you in? A fi w 
invitations to dinner, or to spend n 
week up country by a wealthy estau- 
ciero, advice from thi.s friend and lli*' 
next friend, and from a dozen friend.. 
maybe, but all different. You arc 
already getting puzzled. You don't 
know what to do for the best. You're 
stopping here to look about you, as the 
saying is. You might well ask me w hat 
right l\ave I to advise you. The right 
oi brotherhood, I may answer. By birth 
and station you may be far above me, 
but—you are friends—you arc* fcom 
dear auld Scotland. Boys, you are my 
brothers ! ” 


“ And I your sister ! ” Aunt extended 
her hand as she spoke, and the worthy 
fellow " coralled ” it, so to speak, in his 
big brown fist, and tears sprang to his 
eyes. 

He pulled himself up sharp, howerer, 
and surrounded himself with smoke, as 
the cuttle-fish does with black watjr, 
and probably for the same reason—to 
escape observation. 

“ Now,” he said, “ this i.s no time for 
sentiment; it is no land for sentiment, 
but for hard work. Well, what are you 
going to do ? >Simply to say you’re going 
to make your fortune is all fiddlesticks 
and folly. How are you going to 
begin ? ” 

“ We were thinking—” I began, but 
paused. 

“ I was thinking—” said my aunt; 
then she paused also. 

Sloncriefi' laughed, but not unman¬ 
nerly. 

“/ was thinking,” he said. 
were thinking ; he, ^he, or it was think¬ 
ing. Well, my good i^eople, you may 
stop all your life in Buenos Ayres and 
conjugate the verb ‘ to tbink ’; but if 
you’ll take my advice you will put a 
shoulder to the wheel of life, and tiy to 
conjugate the verb ‘ to do.’ ” 

“We all want to do and act,” said 
Donald, energetically. 

“Bight. Well, you see, you have one 
thing already in your favour. You have 
a wee bit o’ siller in your pouch. It is a 
nest egg, though ; it is not to be spent— 
it is there to bring more beside it. 
Now. will I tell you how I got on in tin* 
world ? I’m not ricli, but I am in a fair 
way to be independent. I am very 
fond of work, for work’s .sake, and I'm 
thirty years of age. Been in this country 
now for over fourteen years. Had I 
liad a nest egg when I started I’d have 
been half a millionaire by now. But, 
wae’s me ! I left the old country witli 
notliing belonging to me but my crook 
and my plaid.” 

“ You were a sliepherd before you 
came out, then ?” saia aunt. 

“ Yes; and that was the beauty of it. 
You’ve maybe beard o’ Foudland, in 
Aberdeenshire ? Well, I came fra far 
ayant the braes o’ Foudland. That's, 
maybe, the way my mither’s sae auld- 
farrent. There, ye see, I’m talkin’ 
Scotch, for the very thought of Foud¬ 
land brings back my Scotch tongue. 
Ay, dear lady, dear lady, my father was 
an honest crofter there. He owned a 
bit farm and everything, and things 
went pretty well with us till deatli 
tirled at the door-sneck and took poor 
father away to the mools. I was only 
a callan o’ some thirteen summers tlien. 
and when we had to leave the wee croft 
and sell the cows we were fuiii to live 
in a lonely shieling on the bare bi*ne 
side, just a butt and a ben with a wee 
kailyard, and barely enough land to 
grow potatoes and keep a little Shet¬ 
land cowie. But, young though I was. 
I could herd sheep—under a shepherd at 
first, but finally all by myself. I’m not 
saying that wasn’t a hapiiy time. Oh. 
it’was, lady! it was! And many a. 
night since then havel lain awake think¬ 
ing about it, till every scene of my boy¬ 
hood’s days rose up before me. 1 could 
see the liills, green with the tint.s ot 
spring, or crimson with the glorious 
heatlter of autumn ; see the braes yol- 
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low-tasselled with the golden broom 
and fragrant with the blooming whins ; 
see the glens and dells, the silverdroop- 
ing birch-trees, the grand cid waving 

f )ine.s, the wimpling burns, the roaring 
inns and lochs asleep in the evening 
sunset. And see my mither’s shieling, 
too ; and many a night have I lain 
awake to pray I might have her near 
me once again.” 

“And a kind God has answered that 
prayer!” 

“Ay, Miss M‘Criniman, and I’ll have 
the sad satisfaction of one day closing 
her een. Never mind, wo do our duty 
here, and we’ll all meet again in the 
great ‘ Up-bye.’ But, dear boys, to con¬ 
tinue my story—if story I dare call it. 
Not far from the hills where I used to 
follow Laird Glennie’s sheep, and down 
beside a bonnie wood and stream, was a 
house, of not much pretension, but 
tenanted every year by a gentleman 
who used to paint the hills and glens 
and country all round. They say he 
got great praise for his pictures, and 
big prices as well. I used often to 
arrange my sheep and dogs for him 
into wJiat he would call picturesque 
groups and attitudes. Tlien he painted 
them anti me and dogs and all. He 
used to delight to listen to my boyish 
story of adventure, and in return would 
tell me tales of far-otf lands he had been 
in, and about the Silver Land in par¬ 
ticular. Such stories actually fired my 
blood. Ho had sown the seeds of am¬ 
bition in my soul, and I began to long 
for a chance of getting away out into 
the wide, wide world, and seeing all its 
wonders, and, maybe, becoming a great 
man myself. But how could a penni¬ 
less latldie work his way abroad ? Im¬ 
possible. 

“Well, one autumn a terrible storm 
swept over the country. It began with 
a perfect hurricane of wind, then it 
settled down to rain, till it became a 
perfect ‘ spate.’ I had never seen such 
rain, nor such tearing floods as came 
down from the hills. 

“ Our sliieling >vas a good mile lower 
down the stream than the ai-tist’s sum¬ 
mer hut It was set well up the brae, 
and was safe. But on looking out next 
day a sight met my eyes that quite 
appalled me. All the lowlands and 
haughs were covcre<l with a sea of 
water, down the centre of which a 
mighty river was chafing and roaring, 
carrying on its bosom trees up-torn 
from their roots, pieces of green bank, 
‘ stooks ’ of corn and ‘ coles ’ of hay, and, 
saddest of all, the swollen bodies of 
sheep and oxen. My first thought was 
for the artist. I ran alon^ the bank 
till opposite his house. 'V’es, there it 
was, flooded to the roof, to which poor 
Mr. Power was clinging in desperation, 
expecting.doubtless, that every moment 
would be his last, for great trees were 
surging round the house and dashing 
against the tiles. 

“ Hardly knowing what I did, I waved 
my plaid and shouted. He saw me, and 
waved his arm in response. Then I 
remembered that far down stream a 
man kept a boat, and I rushed away, 
rny feet hardly seeming to touch the 
ground, till I reached—not the dwelling, 
that wa-s covered, but the bank oppo- 
.site ; and here, to my delight, I found 
old M‘Kenzie seated in his coble. He 
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laughed at me when I proposed going to 
the rescue of Mr. Power. 

“ ‘ Impossible ! ’ he said. ‘ Look at 
the force of the stream.’ 

“ ‘ But we have not to cross. We can 
paddle up the edge,’ I insisted. 

“He ventured at last, much to my joy. 
It was hard, dangerous work, and often 
we found it safest to land and haul up 
the boat along the side. 

“ We were opposite the artist’s hut at 
length, hardly even the chimney of which 
was now visible. But Power was safe 
as yet. - 

“At the very moment our boat-reached 
him the chimney disappeared, and with 
it the artist. The turmoil was terrible, 
for the whole house had collapsed. For 
a time I saw nothing, then only a head 
and arm raised aoove the foaming 
torrent, far down stream. I dashed in, 
in spite of M‘Kenzie’s remonstrances, 
and in a minute more I had caught the 
drowning man. I roust have been 
struck on the head by the advancing 
boat. That mattered little—the sturdy 
old ferryman saved us both ; and for a 
few days the artist had the best room 
in mither’s shieling. 

“And this, dear lady, turned out to be 
—as I daresay you have guessed—my 
fairy godfather. He went back to 
Buenos Ayres, taking me as servant. 
He is here now. I saw him but yes¬ 
terday, and we are still the fastest 
friends. 

“But, brtys, do not let me deceive you. 
Mr. Power was not rich ; all he could 
do for me was to pay my passage out, 
and let ‘me trust to PrftVjdence iw the 
rest. 

“ I worked at anything I could get to 
do for a time, principally holding horses 
in the street, for you know everybody 
rides here. But I felt sure enough that 
one day, or some day, a settler would 
come who could value the services of 
an honest, earnest Scottish boy. 

“And come the settler did. He took 
me away, far away to the west, to a 
wild country, but one that was far too 
flat and level to please me, who liad 
been bred and born among tlie grand 
old hills of Scotland. 

“ Never mind, I worked hard, and this 
settler—a Welshnian he was—apprecia¬ 
ted my value, and paid me fairly well. 
The best of it was that I could save 
every penny of my earnings. 

“ Yes, boys, I roughed it more than 
ever you’ll have to do, though remember 
you’ll have to rough it too for a time. 
You don’t mind that, you say. Bravely 
spoken, boys. Success in the Silver 
Land rarely fails to fall to him who 
deserves it. 

“Well, in course of tim5*I knew far 
more about sheep and cattle-raising 
than my roaster, so he took me a.s a 
partner, and since then I have done 
well. We changptl our quarters, my 

f jartner and I. We have now an excel- 
ent steading of liouses, and a grand 
place for the beasts.” 

“And to what qualities do you chiefly 
atti'ibute your success ? ” said my aunt. 

“ Chiefly,” replied Moncrietf, “to good 
common-sense, to honest work and per¬ 
severance. I’m going back home in a 
week or two, as soon as I get married and 
my mither gets tlie ‘ swimming ’ out of 
her head. She says she still feels the 
earth moving up and down with her; 


and I don’t wonder, an auld body like 
her doesn’t stand much codging aGout. 

“Well, you see, boys, that I,like your¬ 
selves, had one ndvantxage to begin with. 
You have a bit o’ siller— I got a fairy 
godfather. But if I had a year to spare 
I’d go back to Scotland and lecture. 
I’d tell them all my own ups and downs, 
and I’d end by saying that lads or 
young men, with plenty of go in them 
and willingness to work, will get on 
up country liere if they can once manage 
to get landed. Ay, even if they have 
hardly one penny to rattle against 
anotlier. 

“ Now, boys, do you care to go home 
M'ith me { Mind it is a wild boraer-land 
I live on. There are wild beasts in the 
hill jungles ye^ and there are wilder 
men—the Indians. Yes, I’ve fought 
them before, and hope to live to fight 
them once again.” 

“I don’t think veil fear the Indians 
very much,” said my bold brother 
Donald. 

“ And,” I added, “ we are so glad you 
have helprd us to solve the problem 
that we stood face to face with—namely, 
how to begin to do something.” 

“Well, if that is all, I’ll give you 
plenty to do. I’ve taken out with me 
waggon-loads of wire fencing as well as 
a wile. Next week, too, I expect a ship 
from Glasgow to bring me seven sturdy 
Scotch servant men that I picked my¬ 
self. Every one of them has legs like 
pillar post-offices, hands as broad as 
spades, and a heart like a lion’s. And, 
more than all this, we are trying to 
form a little colony out yonder, theji 
we’ll be able to hold our own against all 
the reeving Indians that ever strode a 
liorse. Ah ! boys, this Silver Land has 
a mighty future before it! We have 
just to settle down a bit and work witli 
a will and a steady purpose, then we’ll 
fear competition neither with Australia, 
nor the United States of America 
either. 

“But you’ll come. That's right. And 
now I have you face to face with fate 
and fortune. 

‘ Jfow's tlie dny and nnw’a the hour, 

Sec the front of battle lower.' 

Yes, hoys, the battle of life, and I 
would not give a fig for any lad who 
feared to face it. 

“Coming, mither,coming. That’s the 
auld lady waking up, and she’ll want a 
cup o’ tea.” 

{To be eonlinuetf.y 


BEUUMBER THIS! 

Who la It, hoys, who earns respect 
Tbrongbout the school, and learns the way 
To profit by hie leisure houre— 

Who's always looking bUthe an<I gay t 
It's not the boy who hangs about, 
latent on “ passing time awsy " ; 

But he who combination tries 
Of honest work and honest play. 

This lewon, learnt in early youth. 

Intensified beoontci each day ; 

“The boy is father to the nian," 

No doubt you've lieard tlio sages say. 
You’ll soon find by eiperience 
That shirking cannot ever pay— 

Successful nien all advocate 
Both honest work and honest play. 
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EASTWARD HO! 

By E. E. Cuthell, 


O N a coltl grey winter morning there is 
an unusual stir about Portsmouth 
Dockyard. The grand old linrbour is still 
enough, even to sleepiness, with a rawliaze 
hlirouding Haslar Hospital on the opposite 
shore, and giving a Flying-Dutchuianlike 
api)eavance to those tliree-decked monsters 
—ghosU of a glorious past—the Duke of 
Wellington and the Victory. The morning 
air rings as nsual with the clang from the 
various workshops and basin.s, where the 
last new thing in ironclads is being slowly 
riveted together. But there is extra work 
afoot. Alongside the jetty, overlooked hy 
the red-hrick clock-tower which has wit¬ 
nessed so nmny farewells, one of the huge 
white Indian troopships lies, with steam 
up, on tile point of starting on her montli’s 
voyage to Bomliay with her freight of some 
sixteen hundred souls. 

These are now arriving to embark. A 
special train—nearly all 1111111 class—comas 
.slowly down through the dockyard from 
Portsmouth station, and pulls up on the 
jetty. The passengers scramble out and 
form up m companies—a motley-looking 
crew. Are these our British soldiers—our 
thin red line? Every man wears a blue- 
bitocking cap and a blue-setge coat ami 
trousers, and shoulders a white canvas tog 
containing his kit, and looks like a cross 
lietween the convicts, working a little 
further acro-ss the dockyard, and the in¬ 
mates of a military hospital. So much for 
their sea-kits. The rea tunics, the smart 
helmets, are all packed safe away in that 
huge pile of baggage which a fatigue-party 
will presently to detailed to hoist on board. 

But the word is givens and the men file 
in over the gangway into a great iron door 
which opens in tiie bulwarks, and disappear, 
like a swarm of dark ants, into the interior 
of the vast three-decked white monster. 
Let us follow them. 

We find ourselves in the waist-deck—a 
space open to the sky between the fore¬ 
castle and the poop, and the scene of tlie 
concerts and suchlike entertainments as 
toguile the tedious evenings Tommy Atkins 
spends in his floating pnson. The waist- 
deck U tlic scene of less pleasant perform¬ 
ances, too, for on our immediate left is a 
cabin—officers’ smoking-room two-thirds of 
the day, but in tlie morning the orderly- 
room, Avliere the colonel commanding the 
troops dispenses jnstice and consigns delin- 
tjuent.s to the padded cells in the hottoni- 
most deck prejiared for the worst offenders, 
or for the poor lunatics, touched by an 
Indian sun, which a troojiship on the re¬ 
turn voyage not nnfrequently brings home. 

But let ns follow the men to their 
quarters. A steep iron ladder leads down 
to the main troop-deck, running beneath 
tlio saloon, the waist-deck and the blue¬ 
jackets’ forecastle, from the officers’ cabins 
M the women’s quarters, and the naval 
and military hospitals. This main troop- 
deck is so ilark this winter’s morning that 
•me can scarcely make it out. Tnie, the 
buH’s-eyes of the ports are ojien j but what 
will it bo in the Bay of Biscay, when they 
arc shut? The whole low, long Bi>ace is a 
chaos of woollen benches and tables, slung 
from the ceiling, wliich is covereil with 
slats of woofl. Here the hammocks are 
stowed by day, an<l from hence they are 
slung at night. The confusion aim the 
noise are indescribable ; there is aceaseless 
tramp of animunition-hoots, a shouting of 
orders, a carrying to and fro huge pieces of 
baggage, broken ever and anon ny some 
bugle-call, which reverberates tenfold under 
the low roof. In comparatively quiet comers 


Author of " The Lott Bell of Bothun," «t(., etc. 

one comes upon gr mps of the night-capped 
men lounging on thei' kit-bags, and not 
wearing the most • aaerful e.xpression. 
Many are quite lad , only iust joineil. 
This was hardly the gay soldiering life 
they anticipated as they left their native 
village and took the Queen’s shilling. 
Others look as if they hail hardly recovers 
from the debauch of the last night in bar¬ 
racks ; ^ic's. have real cause to 

hmk meluncholy.' There was a large crowd, 
chiefly of women, outside the station-gate, 
and kept back by the police, as the siiecial 
steamed off that m.>ming. There were 
tears and wailings, for not a few were 
maerted without leave, and, not being " on 
tha strength ” of the regiment, ns it is 
called, were ignored and left tohind. Only 
a certain percentage of married men are 
allowed in eacli regiment, but the rule 
presses less heavily in these days of .short 
service, when the men leave the ranks 
young and marry afterward^, than it did 
in the old days. Nevertheless, there were 
bitter forced partings that day the white 
trooper sailed. 

There is another troop-deck below us 
again, even dimmer ana stuffier, where 
the port-holes are never opened except in 
the ouez Canal. One wonders the seethiu" 
mass of human bein^ are not aspbyxiateiL 
But the plan of ventilation is very complete. 
At regular intervals huge iron cylinders, 
called “windsails,” suck in the fresh air 
from the top deck and expel the fonl. All 
(he same, the tem{>erature in the Red Sea 
is nut &11 that coqjtl be desired. 

BuO we dn apt -explore these de|iths, or 
the hold itself, still furtlier below, where 
the stores and the baggage are being shot 
throngli a trap-door down an inclined 
plane open in tne waUt-deck, making one 
shudder for the fate of the contents of the 
packing-cases and boxes Tommy Atkins 
whirls downwards so complacently. We 
pass the hospital, an airy cabin, with ham¬ 
mocks fixed on iron stanchions; tlie doctor’s 
dispensary, with its rows of bottles; and 
ascend the ladder to the level of the waist- 
deck again, and peep in at the “fortunate” 
women and children who have been given 
a passage. These are only a proportion 
of some eighty or ninety out of the hun¬ 
dreds of men on board ; but their quarters 
are fairly comfortable and airy. Among 
rows of neat iron cots in tiers the women 
and children sit on the baggage with a 
resigned air, born of the great hopes of the 
land of double pay, where chickens are 
sixpence each. The scene will hardly be 
so placid two days hence, when the vessel 
is ploughing through the Bay with a de¬ 
termined roll peculiar to these leviathans. 

The staff-sergeants’ “ ladies ” have quar- 
ters of their own further aft, next to the 
officere’ quarters. .So we tnm towards 
the stem of Ufb vessel, passing the entrance 
to the forecastle, the quarters of the blue¬ 
jackets. The ship's company of. one of 
these troopships is three hundred men, 
including engineers, stokers, officers, i>ay- 
ronster and liis assistants, and a doctor 
and a chaplain, who reads prayers on the 
quarter-deck every morning. There is also 
a sqnad of marines for sentry work. 

Before we reach the waist-deck we pass 
on either side of the ship the live-stock pens. 
Here are packed as tiglitly as ])ossib]e the 
bullocks, the sheep, in their tiers of pens, 
the poultry, chickens, and ducks literally 
on each other's backs. We run against two 
calves tethered in the gangway for lack 
of space, and knock our lieads against 
sacks of potatoes hanging above. The pro¬ 


visioning of one of these floating villages is 
indeed a matter of much anxiety, but tlie 
men are well fed, getting fresli meat 
occasionally. The water is comlensed from 
the steam. Midships, between the live 
stock, the galleys are at work and the 
white-capp^ cooks stand in front of roaring 
fires. Just outside are tied up a few 
luckless d<»gs, for whom their owners have 
managed, with much difficulty, to soenre-a 
passage, and who are entitled to no kieat 
habitation, and are about the most miser¬ 
able creatures on the ship. Above the 
poultry pens, on the return voyage, will hang 
numbers of little cages containing parrote 
and other tropical birds, a certain percentage 
toing allowed to the men of parrots, as of 
wives ! 

The butcher looks out upon us from liis 
cabin adorned with inanyjoints, and we go 
through the waist-deck and by a folding 
door into the saloon. Here a hundred 
officers and ladies sit down to meals, as 
well served and with as great a variety of 
dishes as at any regimental mess or hot«L 
Like tlie rest of the ship, the saloon is lit by 
electric light. On one side are tlie navM 
officers’ cabins, beginning on the starboard 
side with the captain’s two dainty little 
apartments. It is wonderful how natty 
they contrive to make them; and each 
rejoices in a nice solid writing table with 
many drawers, while the bulkheads axe 
adorned, in many cases, with souvenira of 
every kind of art work ladies go in for now. 
On theotlier side of the saloon are the jiantry, 
sacred to the cliief steward (a very im¬ 
portant personage) and his mynuiduns, and 
presenting a wonderfully clev^eracrangenient 
of stacking the glass and china for the four 
long tables into a space any land-serv’ant 
would scorn. Next comes the nursery, 
with eleven berths, rather a tight lit for the 
seventeen or eighteen souls who are some¬ 
times packed into it. There is rarely peace in 
the nursery. The infants wail and squabble, . 
the mothers and nurses wrangle over the 
limited space and as to whether the ports 
should be open and shut; and the pay master, 
the final court of appeal, is often at his wits’ 
end to settle tlie disputes. 

Next to the nursery comes the ladies* 
cabin and bath-room; next again, the cabins 
for the officer commanding tne troops, who, 
after the captain, is the most important 
person on board. Then over the stem, and 
lit by a splendid row of square windows, an 
empty space devoted to tables with news- 
pai^ra and big armchairs (generally con¬ 
taining someone asleep in their deptto). 

A steep companion brings ns down to tlie 
next deck on a level with the main tro^i- 
deck, and entirely devoted to officers’ cabins. 
In the middle, with no air and no light, are 
what are called the “horse-boxes,” witli 
three berths each. Here too is another 
ladies’ cabin, dubbed the “ dovecot ” on 
account of the state of amity in wliicL 
its fair inhabitants are supposed to dwell ! 
All these cabins are so small that they 
might to stuffy in the extreme but for tlie 
fact that the divisions separating them from 
the saloon and the gan^vays are made on 
the principle of a Venetian blind, nnd 
admit so niucli air and noi.se that a snorer 
can to heard many cabins off ! 

Down again, Jown a corkscrew com¬ 
panion, to the lowest deck, yclept “ Pande¬ 
monium,” where are relegated the last- 
joined subalterns and such small frv. 
Once into warm latitudes, however, they 
do not trouble their berths there much, hut 
spread their mattresses on the stern loclcers 
of the main deck, and, in the tropics, on the 
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jxMjp itself, iiiulcr the awninir. Tlie com- up, and here prayers and church are held, ' Then, with reyanl to that other linrror 

]>aiuon to Haiiilemoniuin is the scene of and many a grand old psalm and hymn of the sea—tire. The first day at sea. a 

many a bear-fight and bolster match, rings over tlie ocean from the tliroats of universal lire-tlrill takes place. Even- n,an 

between its denizens and those of superior hundreds of hlne-jackets and soldiers. on Ixiard—soldier, sailor, marine, otfierr- 

rank on the main deck above ; for, in the i These troopships are well manned ; there ' has hisjdace assigned to him ami hiswwk 
monotony of Iwanl-ship life pent-up spirits are enough hands to do the work, which is to do. The liose are plaj’ed, the buckets ar,' 

often find vent in romping and practical notthecaseevenonourtinestmail-.steaniers. plied, the moment the dreaded tire-.a!ari:i 

joking. The crew are all Ihitislj tars, who will not liiiglerings,witharealitysome\vhatalanii- 

The tour of the troopship is now finished, tttrn cowards in danger. Ihit there is no ing to the unsuspecting and sea-sick inl¬ 
and we mount tlie corniwinion from the blinking the fact that, in c.ise the troopship senger. 

saloon lobby, where all the Orders for the wa.s wreoketl, there would bo no means of Every now and then one reads in tV." 
«lay, notices, canis, telegrams, etc., are saving all the men. Un either side the papers an econoniie gnimblo over tin 

liimg up to the jHMip, or quarter-deck, for bulwarks hang a row of boats of every ex|iense of keepiiigup these Indian trooper-, 

a bird’s-eye view. This companion, in tlio descripthm, each always fully furnished It is donhilos great—they cost sonietliiii; 

Serapis only, abuts on to a deck-house, with liiscuits an 1 water-casks. Tiie seats like three Imiulred ]K>uiid-s a clay when a: 

reserved for ladies, and which was built as on the poop, where the ofiicers and ladies sea, not including the soldiers’ pay. 15:;- 

a smoking-room for the Prince of Wales lounge, are ingeniously contrived to turn our Indian reliefs have to bo carried or. 

when be went out in her to India. In the into rafts, and also contain provisions ancl with such method, and on .such a inr:.''- 

other four trnojiers (they are all exactly water. The huge pontoons .slung over the scale (for iii>on tliem dejiends our hold-if 

alike), the stairs emerge on the deck at engine-s, and supplied with timliers to make India), that it remains to Iw seen if o;:t 

once, close to the door of the navigating a raft for disembarking the troops at places mail and mcreliant ooiu|Miiiie.s would U- 

lieutenant'.s cabin. Here the real work of ' where there are no harbours, could aW lie equally efficient, even in time of u-ace. 

sailing the ship is done, and the captain used in an emergenev. But all these would before the Seranis, Eu}>lirates, MaUlai. 

dc fnito, as he really is, sits poring over ids not suffice to save all the crew and soldiers; Cnicodile, and Jumna can be done away 

cliarts. There are speaking-tui>es com- and if any disaster were to occur, I fear with. 

municating with tlie bridge ’midships. tlie tragedy of the Kent would I>e re- But time is up. Tlie Imnd of the depan 

where the officers on watch pace up and peated over again. So carefully arethc.se ing regiment is striking up “ The girl I leii 

down ceaseles-sly, wliere is the wheel work- huge vessels handled, however, and so ably l)ehiiid me ” on deck, and Htocking-capi'el 

ing the steam steering-gear, the machine are they commanded—alroojisliipbeingonu lieails peep from everj' port and line iljt 

for signalling to tlie engine-room, and other of the plums of a jiost-cajitain’s comiiiaiul huhvai-Ks. We imist away. Already ili* 

complex contrivances wliicli go to make up in the navy—that even a slight accident is broad gangway is replaced by a mere j'l.vn!, 

the brain, of the ship. One part of the of tlie rarest occurrence, 'i’he Euphrates —the last linlc with England. The grc.i' 

p<M)p is railed off with netting for the ran a.shore on the coast of Spain during a hawsers are nnlashed, and there is ntreiuliit 

nbiquitious children, who are as great a fog a few years imek, an<l was got off very throughout tlie sliip’s mighty frame and ; 

nuisance on Ixianl as the dogs ; and the soon witii no harm done. Ucciusionally a churning of the harlxiur water, 

stern end, sacred to smokers. Here deck- ■ blade of the .screw break.s (the engines Then, from hundreds of throats burst< i 
quoits and ball flourish; here people after something like fifteen years’service real British cheer, drowning the“Auld Kan; 
promenaile restle‘-s!y to get up an appetite arc geLting very shaky); hut at worst that Syne” of tlie luvod, ami echoed by tin 

netween the four or five meals of the day. means only a diminution of speed for the crowd upon the quay, and bringing tlr 

Here, too, on the calm tropical nights there ’ rest of the voyage, and a slight restriction tears to nianv a woman’s eye. The troop 

is dancing, when the s.aloon piano is brought , in tlie rations of the troops. ship is off—Eastward ho ! 


TOU HASTinOS. 

By Lieit, C. I’. Low, (L.vTK) Ixnj.\x X.wv, f.r.g.s. 

P.VRT II .—[coiltinircrl from p. 90). 

H aving satisfied hi.s hunger, he was given his release before he was able even to ! could not promise, but he wouhl not forg 

tounderatandthathewouhlljeremoved stand. him, ns he had taken a ff.ncy to him l 

further inland, to lie detained as a prisoner. Again, during the Chinn War of ISGO his pluck and strength ; and as he had r 
Hastings did not sjieak Cliinese, tliough he some British officers and civilians were ceived ninny kindnesses in the past fro 
understood a few words and expressions in treacherously detained by tlie Chinese British sailors when at Hong Kong, i 
common use ; but some among these pirates coinmander-in-chief during the advance of . would do his best for him. 

Kjioke what is calleil “ pidpeon ’’-English, the Britisli army on its march upon Pekin Early on the following morning Ha-stiu 
which is an indescriliable kind of jargon, after the cajitureof the Taku fort.s. Cap- left for his destination, when already he h 
by means of which intercourse is carried on tain Brahazon, Mr. Bowles, the special cor- regained his spirits ; and so much «lo i 
between the natives in the coast towns and respondent of the “Times,” ami some otliem nationalities and peoples admire a bra 
foreigners—or rather our countrymen, for fell victims to the cruel sufferings intlicted man, that his unflagging courage and gis 
to any other nationality “ pidgeon ” would . upon tliem ; and for tliese ciiormitios tlie Immuiir soon remJered him a fav«uir 
lie as unintelligible as Sanscrit. Hastings i Chinese Covernment liad to pay a heavy with hU escort, and lie found he had r 
confessed that his spirits fell when ho comiiciisation to'^tlieir relatives. But as so much to complain of as regards tre; 
learned tliat he vv.a.s to bo transporteil into regards one of them, Captain Br.-ibazon, hU iiient. In a few days he arrived at t 
the interior, for, having lieen in the China fate was never accurately iiscertaineil. idaee wliere he was to be detained. T 

War of 1842, he knew wliat fearful suffer- Knowing tlie cruelty to tlieir captives people flocked out to see him, and gn 

in^ the Chinese inflicted on their captives. , which always dUtinguishe.s the Chinese, was the amazement at the proportions 
1 myself rememfier, when going out to | poor Ho-stings. perhaps for the first time tlie “foreigner,” or “foreign devil,” t) 
rejoin my ship in China, returning to the i in liis life, really felt something like despair -whs now in their midst. The women, cs 
East with the late (Jeneral Anstruthcr. of j when informed wliat was in store for him. ' cially, were lo.st in admiration, while 
the Madras Artillorv. I was a young fellow ] He ma<lc an appeal in “ pidgeon’’-English ap]>earance inspired dread among the c] 
at the time, and Colonel Anstruther, as he to the leader, wlio had already prevented dren, who gazed on him at a respectful c 
then was, was aveteran officer ; huthe took his murder, to keep liim until he could 1x5 taiice with awe in their countenances, 
a liking to me, and we used to make our i-ansonied or exchanged; hut his friend Hastings avas placed in charge of a hoe 
betls on file deck beside one another, when told him it was with the greatest difti- hold consisting of a father, mother, i 
he would tell me stories of his expericncee ] culty he coiihl prevent his instant death, daughter, and five stalwart sons, who xv 
in the hand-s of the cruel Chinese. He was ' and it was only on his agreeing to liis , responsible for his custody. Ko douh 

hawkeil alHiiit. the country in an iron cage— i dc|K>rtation inlaiul that his companions ’ wax because this family of young men ' 

so small that he could ju.st sit in it with liis agreed to spare lti.s li^. However, ho said the finest in the town, or lar^ villajge, t 
hear! bent over his knees. 'The pain of this I ho hoped it would all end happily, a.s he he was made over to them, tor accoiint 

f iosition was insupportable, an(l he would I had a.sked a friend, to wliose care he was to his prowess and great strength had pres'o 

lave benn thankful if anyone had put an lie entriisteil, to treat liim with kindness. liim, as he soon gathered from the "ojst' 
end to liis sufferings, or given him the ' Moreover, he could not be sent far into tlie lations of the young men in question xv 

means of doing so. That lie ever survived ; interior—not more than fifty miles or so— answering the question-s of the villa;gor>« 

the cruelties and hardships inflicted on him and he would take care tii'at the British But he soon found an ally in an nt 

was only due to Iiis strong bodily health authorities at Canton learned tliat he was pected quarter. I said there was a danf»: 

and powerful physique. Most men would ' alive, ami some proposals could then be in the family, and this girl, with a susoc 
have succumbed, and it was very long after _ made for bis release. More tlian this he bility not remarkable, first adiuire<i 
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then fell in love with tho heroic-lookinj' 
n iiito stran^r. Ha-^tings all his life hail had 
an ailniimtion for female loveliness—not 
that in nnr Western eyes a Chinese woman 
iii Ixuiutiful; and this girl, though line and 
Imxoni for one of her nationality, was no 
excontion to the rule. But she was young 
and fre'ili-looking, and it was a happiness 
to the forlorn sailor to find that there was 
one face that brightened at the sight of him, 
and one pair of eyes that lieamea on him 
with pity and lova Hastings was not long 
in discoveiing this, and soon there was 
^stahlished between the two an especial 
telegraphic code of signals and tokens that 
bfttned tlie shrewd glances, not only of the 
prJ’s family, but ot all the villagers. 

To cut a long story short, it was arranged 
by tlie lovers, as we may call them—thougli 
liere ivas more ^titude and kindness m 
.he iieartof one than the tenderer passion— 
:o dy to the coast and seek to get on board 
ine of the ships lying in the River Bocca 
Tigris. The girl had often been the jour- 
ley. and knew the route xvell; and though 
he was but a timid creature, unaccustomed 
0 go anywhere bj' henself, devotion lent 
ler courage. Hastings rather rebuked him- 
elf for suffering her to imperil her life in 
lie ailventure, .and proposed to fly by him- 
elf if she xvould procure him some provi- 
ions and give him a general idea of tho 
oute he was to pursue. But this she would 
lot hear of ; she could not explain in their 
osatLsfactory mode of communication the 
iimings of the way and the villages to 
vuiil; and besides, she could not bring 
eiseif to part from the man for whom she 
as preparecl to risk life and part from 
unjly and frienils to enter on an uuknowb 
itiire. 

So their plans were laid, and a little 
effire midnight they issaeil togetlier from 
le house in which he had lieen confined, 
lid pa.<ssing through the village by liack 
ays known to her, gained the outskirts 
1*1 plunged into the country'. This, of 
lorse, was the most critical part of the 
iQme.v; but she had arranged a day that 
as suitable, owing to the greater portion 
the people being awa^ at a “tnmasha,” 
’ entertainment at a neighbouring village ; 
>•1 two of her brothers who had remained 
ihind she got out of the way hy offering 
look after the “ fanqui,” who ha<l taken 
bis lied on the previous day with an 
«umeil attack of illness. The coast was 
iDscle.ar, and, as 1 have said, the pair got 
irly away. They walkeil all night so as 
set a good start "before their absence xvas 
scovered ; but the girl, xvith the usual 
tutenes-s of women, took a different route 
»m that by which Hastings had come from 
e river, as it was the most direct, and 
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the one their pursuers xvould take. They 
could strike the river some miles higher up, 
and then Hastings could send a communi¬ 
cation to the captain of his ship by the 
han<l of the owner of a sampan, or native 
boat, whom the girl knew. A good supply 
of rice was taken, and a drinking vessel, 
and this was all the picparations it was in 
their power to make for the journey. 

When morning dawned they rested, for 
the girl was very weary. She was unac- | 
customed to nmcli fatigue, and it was only 
the resolution inspired by her determina¬ 
tion to rescue her fover that enabled her to 
Itear this great strain upon her strength. 
They rested until the sun went down, and 
the brief twilight of an Eastern day suc¬ 
ceeded the hours during which the sun 
rendera all exertions irksome, and then 
started again on their journey. This plan 
was also necessary, as, were they to meet 
any Chinamen, the strange sight of a coun- 
tiy-woman in company with a white man 
would cause their detention. The girl 
could not do more than fifteen miles each 
night, and at the end of the second night's 
walk her feet were all blistered and she 
was greatly fagged. But love lent her 
power, or at least the heroism of devotion j 
and when the time came for them to resume 
their travels, she laughed at the look of 
compassion on her companion’s face, and 
the wonls In which he tried to express his 
sympathy with her. She would continue 
tlie journey, and did so all night, leaning 
on his stout atm without a word of com¬ 
plaint. 

On one occasion they had a naiTow escape 
from capture, but this very incident proved 
the means of ensuring their escape. They 
were just about to lialt in the morning 
when men were heard approaching. Throxv- 
ing herself Hat down under some tamarisk 
Irnshes, the girl drew her companion down 
to her. Tliey had been talking, and Hast¬ 
ings was so much interested in their dis- 
course that he did not hear the sound of 
men’s voices. It was marvellous they were 
not discovered, as the Englishman hail been 
laughing in a way that only a minute before 
had elicited bis more cautious companion’s 
advice to keep quiet; and so careless liad 
he become, owing to their not having met 
Chinamen on the way, that even when she 
threw herself on the ground and sought to 
drag him after her, he did not at first realise 
what she meant, but her face of terror and 
the loud voices drew his attention, and he 
crouched low by her siile. The men were 
carrying on an animated conversation, and 
as they stood still for a minute or so while 
one of the numlier took a survey around 
from a neighbouring hillock, the girl heard 
one of them say that not at all unlikely the 


fugitives, naming her and her lover, would 
make their way do>vu to the spot where the 
sampan man lived, whom she knew fnani- 
ing the very man on who.se friendship she 
intended to rely); but that she would find 
herself anticijiated, and they would then he 
taken hack, or rather, she would, for they 
would make short work of the “fanqui. ’ 
Tlie i>oor,girl almost fainted with terror as 
she recognised in the speaker the voice of a 
man who was her suitor, and whom she 
hateil, though her father and brothers had 
>rc.s.sed her to accept him, ami she xvoulil 
lave been compelled to do so liml she not 
taken the summary method of mating with 
tlie man of her choice. l:^)on the group 
were rejoined by tlie man who had gone t<* 
take a survey of the country, and he wa.s. 
none other than one of her brothers. But 
they moved away, and the relief was so 
great to the teiTor-stricken little Chinese 
girl that she sobbed and cried, and it was 
long before her lover could reassure her. 

Moving a few yards further on to find p, 
suitnhie place for the day’s rest, they came 
uiion the spot where the party who liatl 
disturbed them had pa.ssed the night. 
When night fell, and tliey resumed tlioir 
journey, tlicy bore away in a more northerly 
direction in order to stiike the river’s bant 
nearer to Canton. Hastings said it would 
be all right; as soon as ever be got to tlie 
water he would be sure in a day or two to 
see some man-o’-war's boat pulling up to 
the citv, or going back to haiiii>oa, and 
he would haulier from the bank. 

So they trudgeil on all night, and on 
the seventh day struck the river, as he 
expectetl. On the following evening they 
saw a jolly-boat belonging to his ship, re¬ 
turning with some officers who had teen 
out dnck-sliooting. Hastings hailed the 
boat, and to his joy they heard him, pulled 
to the bank, and took him off, with his little 
half-frightened companion, who, however, 
wa.s willing to go anywhere with the man 
for whom she had sacrificed so mneh. 

But there was sadness in store for poor 
“ Nelly,” as Tom Hastings ha<l named her. 
She thought slie never xvould be parted from 
her lover, and it was a cruel awakening 
when she was told that women were not 
permitted to live on board a iiian-o’-war. 
She protested and cried, an<i clung to honest 
Tom, who tried to soothe her, bnt could not 
do so in the onlj’ way she sought—hy keep¬ 
ing her always with liim. When the mat¬ 
ter was represented to the captain he veiy 
kindly offered to find her a situation in the 
family of the British Consul at Canton, 
who was a married man and a friend of his, 
and this arrangement the poor Cliinese girl 
hml, at length, to consent to. 

(THE END.) 


BOY LIFE IN THE FLOWEEY LAND. 


^RWEiiLiifG in the south of China is less 
. <lisagreeal>le than in the north, because 
n get better food. The country is rich and 
ffile, and even if you dislike native dishes 
k 1 native ccM>kery, tiiere are some things 
B iik-h yoa can always purchase as much 
' ever you like, such as rice, eggs, fisli, 
*1*, and ilucks. I do not recommend 
kne-e butcher’s meat, and native pork, 
Iririi w the favourite food, is to be avoided 
d!(i« yon are actually starving. In fact, 
•e Miulh is a land of plenty, whereas I 
travelled through r^ons in the north 
btre it was absolutely impossible to get 
Bj'tbiog but hot water'—and that dirty. 


Bv Frederic H. B.vlfour. 

r.tRT VIII. 

travelling— (co/if/'/n/erf)- 

I A friend of mine, while on a^joumey 
I through a particularly desolate part of 
i Shantung, once asked an innkeeper for 
I some water to make a cup of tea. The 
• water was duly brought, steaming hot; but 
' when my friend poured it out he found it 
tliickly coated with waion grease. Of 
course he threw it away, and liegan to xvipe 
' the cup. Just then up came the innkeeper. 

; “ Why have you thrown away that cupful 
of water?” asked the nmn, astonished and 
indignant. “Because it’s dirty,” replied 
I niy friend ; “look—it's full of fat; I can't 
dnnk such water a« that.” “But you 
i mmstn't waste oftr water,” exclaimed the 


innkeeper: “we have to fetch it from a 
well eight miles distant, and it’s verj* pre¬ 
cious. We use every drop of it. First, we 
! wash our dishes with it, wliich of course are 
! very greasy; then we stir it round and 
round with our hands; and then we drink 
it. If we objected to tea made with xvater 
that had lieen used before, we shouldn't 
have anything to drink at all.” 

I This brings me to the second part of my 
subject—travelling in tho north of China. 
Here, as I have already told you, a journey 
is a verj' fatiguing and anluous business. 
There are no rivers to siieak of, and the 
, roads are perfectly awful. You have a 
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choice of conveyances, however. First, 
there is tlie c^ebrat^ springless cart, 
Avliich I have deseribeil elsewhere. 
Secondly, there is the palanquin, or mule- 
litter. This consists ot an oolong wooden 
box, slung between two mules—one before 
and one behind. Tlte mules never keep 
step, and the con.sequence is that you are 
shaken violently, not from side to side, but 
from top to bottom—len^dliwise, yon under¬ 
stand, like ^ bottle of \\ orcestershire sauce 
—and the usual result is tliat you soon feel 
exceedingly sick. Thirdly, you can hire a 
donkey. 

I travelled once for several days on 
donkey-back througli a nicuntainous part 
of Clnhli, where there were not even roads. 
For tli^ days our route lay along the bed 
of a dried-up stream, which was comj>nsed 
entirely of round, smooth stones and huge 
Imulders of rock. One day, 1 rememlier, 
we had to ford the same stream no fewer 
than five-and-twenty times. The donkey I 
bestrode had no saddle, and if you have 
any doubts about the sharpness of a don¬ 
key’s backbone I advise you to take my 
word that it is sharp, and not to try it for 
youinelf ; and its reins u-ere represented by 
a single rope from the ri"ht corner of its 
mouth, made of black pig’s-bristles, which 
cut^ and ra.s[)ed my unfortunate fingers 
until I could bear it no longer. Xor was 
there any food to be got. In most parts of 
North China you can, at any rate, procure 
millet, either m the form of cakes or por¬ 
ridge ; but here we were entirely otf the 
track, anil could ^et neither millet, nor 
rice, nor eggs, nor fowls, nor fish—indeed, 
we wondered what tlie unfortunate people 
themselves lived ui>on. Happily we had a 
few provisions of our own to fall back on, 
or we should have been badly off. 

Bat the scenery made up for everything 
—the .scenery and the pure, clear, bracing 
nlJiio.sphere. One does not expect quite 
the same luxuriant vegetation that ailorns 
the soutli; but there is wonderful grandeur 
in tlic frowning precipices and deejt ravines ; 
the towering mountiiins covere 1 with grand 
old_ trees; the spacious Buddhist monas¬ 
teries which nestle in the midst of ancient 
groves far up the hills; the tiny temples 
perched, like eagles’ ne.st3, in some rocky 
nook near the top of a beetling crag ; and 
the marvellous, unearthly stillness which 
pervailc.s those solitudes. I know one very 
sacred mountain in North China, called 
the Shang Fang Slian, on which there 
are no fewer than seventy-five beautiful 
teniplw, each witli its conrlvards full of 
flowering shrubs or venerable trees, its 
yellow-robed monks, its solemn bells, and 
constant services, one aliove the other, 
right up to the very summit; and when 
you arrive there—at the siimmrt—you find 
yourself at the entrance of a mysterious 
cave, called the Cavern of Clouds ami 
Water, the interior of which is full of 
wonders, and is said to be practically 
boundless, but which you can only explore 
until you come to the banks of a ueep, 
dark, underground river, which nobody has 
ever attempted either to cross or to navi¬ 
gate. Where can it lead to, that strange, 
wonderful river, rolling on its silent course 
through the very bowels of the earth ? 

Let us come out into the daylight again. 

I went into that cavern once, and very 
thankful I was to get out of it. Perhaiis 
yon will think, from what I have said, that 
the north of China is as l>eautiful as tlie 
south, and well wortli all the inconveni¬ 
ences of the journey. That is not quite 
true. Much of it is very beautiful, un¬ 
doubtedly, and not only lieautiful but 
extremely interesting: but there are Imn- 
dreils and hundreds of 8<iuare miles that 
are irredeemalily ugly—ugly to the very 
last degree—ugly ns* only a great, tlaf, 
brown, treeless, dusty plain can be. This 
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is the case over a large iwrtion of both 
Chihli and Shantung; and as I never care 
to describe anything which has been excel¬ 
lently described already, I will here lay 
down my pen, and present you with a most 
beautiful and grapfiic upon the sub¬ 
ject, WTitten by the llev. Jonathan Lees, 
a genial missionary at Tientsin. You may 
rely uixm what he says hiiplicitly. It is 
called 


A WIXTEB BIDE IN CHIHLI. 

Let those wlio vote Lake Como “ stow," 

Or grumble on the banks ot Fo, 

And " wondtr where they next can gc," 

Try the great plaiu of Cliinil. 

But It were best to le.ive behind 
All hopes of an (esthetic kind; * 

Eye, ear, or nose small joy will And 

Upon the plain of Chihli 

Look not for lake or rippling riU, 

Or giant tree, or wood-crowned hill. 

Or sweet wild flower,—or aught to thrill 
Your.artlst sense in Cliihli. 

And as to equipage—alack ! 

No Pnilman’s car on even track. 

Or easy chaise with cushioned back, 

Has yet been seen in Cliihli 

A two-wheeled cage, four feet by three, 

Holds traveller and traps; for lie 
Sits on them d la Turk,—you see, 

This is the mode in Chihli 

The carriage lacks both doors and springs, 

Upon its shaft M'oug sits and eings 
To cheer Ida mules—tali, bony things 

Beared on the plain of CbiltlL 

The leader swings hlf tail with grace. 

Now kicks, now breaks his ben:pen trace, 

Four miles an hour his constant pace. 

Upon the road in Chihli. 

Aroused from sleep ere break of day, 

You crawl olong the rutty way, 

Besolved to see whate'er you may, 

Wliile wandering Ihrongh Cbilili 

Enthroned within the cart, you try 
To look o'er Wong’s broad back, and spy 
Perhaps—fAree/eef of clear blue sky. 

Which after all's not Chihli. 

Creeping outside to mend your view, 

You And earth wenie her earthiest hue. 

And that ere long you're earthly Coo, 

Like all beside in Chihli 

Fitldi, cattle, houses in the town, 

The city scholar, village clown. 

All ai-e a dismal, dirty brown. 

On winter days in Chihli. 

AnoR the sun gets up, and then 
Y<ii( jolt along till half-past ten. 

When hunger seizes mules and men. 

Upon the plaiu of Chihli 

An inn fereached,-a yard ai’.Ii pens 
Choke full of carts, mules, pigi, and hens; 

To cleanliness there's no pretence. 

lu village lims in Chihli. 

“ Landlord! ” you shout, " come, dust this seat, 
And bring me something flt to eat;"— 

Ai-yah ! roast mutton Is a treat. 

Not to be bad in Chihli. 

If measly pork should suit your taste, 

Or addled eggs, or bean curd paste, 

They'll serve you up a meal iu haste. 

At any imi in Chihli 
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Nay, you may chance, if such your wish. 

Of tough ox-hide procure a dish, 

Swimming in oil; or bony fish 

Caught in some pit iu Chihli. 

But leathern cakes, or bowls of rice. 

With cabbage soup, more hot than nice, 

Asd boiled dough-striogs must oft suffice 
Au epicure in Chihli 

Two hours pass by; the mules have fed, 
y»u feel as if you'd swallowed lead, 

And thoughtfully go forth to tread 

Again your way tliiougU Chihli 

Ere long a keen “ north-easter" blows. 

Bust fllla your eyes, mouth, ears, and nose. 

Or, for a change, perhaps it snows— 

No strange event in Chihli. 

As night comes on your whiskers freeze. 

You cannot speak, you fear to sneeze, 

And have to walk to save your knees 

From growing stiff in Chihli 

Or it may thaw; or worse, it rains; 

The ruts are deep os English drains,' 

And, spite of lugging at the reins. 

Progress is slow in Chihli 

Bust DOW gives place to miles of mud. 

And, though Wong drives as drivers shoald. 
The cart goes over with a thud 

Into some slough lu Chihli. 

.Started once more, the tracks divide ; 

The night is dark, yon have uo guide; 

Upon tlie wrong one you decide. 

And so get lost lu Chihli. 

At length in hungry, wretriied case, 

Almost ton tired to wash your face. 

You welcome any halting place 

'Plut you can And in Cliihli 

You And it mud,-walls, roof, and floor. 

One often oaimo. shut the door; 

Of furniture there's little store 

lu such a den in Cliihli 

On the black walls bang two old scrolls. 

The paper window's full of holes. 

And visitors come in in slioals 

Where'er you stop in ChiliU. 

Two chairs, with legs whose race is run, 

A greasy table, minue one, 

A brick bed, when your supper’s done : 

Such is your room lu cbihlL 

To warm this bower, if such your thought. 

Live charcoal in a pot Is brought. 

Whose fumes soon make your iiead iHstraaght 
And like to split, in CbiUlL 

In summer, other " joys " are found ; 

Your couch becomes a hunting gronud. 

Where rats and other game abound. 

Indigenous to Cliihli. 

^u eat, you deep, yon dream, yon wake, 

A watchinnirs yells your sluiubers break. 

While dogs and asses help to make 

Yoiir temiwr bad in Chihli 

TliUB pass the days, and thus the nights, 

Such are the sounds, and such Uie sights ; 

Thete ore the rich aod rare delights 
Of travelling in Chihli 

I have not told you ail, and yet 
Z fear this sketch will make you fret, 

Until a coTt and mules you get. 

To carry you througli Chihli J 

(To be coni inued.) 
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HY tlo Iho^e lialf-worn jackets hang 
Upon the chamber wall, 

Just where my eyes, last, thing at night, 
Anil first at morning, fall ? 

And do they never leave their nail ? 

And are they never M-orn ? 

The “ Kton” still looks stiinewhat smart. 
The “Tweed’’ is sadly twin. 

2 . 

They call to mind a last year’s neat, 

Left on a leafless bough. 

« « « • 

I scarcely knoM’ a reason why 
I keep those jackets now. 

It’s just a way we mothers have 
Of hoarding little things— 

JMeinentoes of the time l>efore 
Oar fledglings found their wings. 


TWO B0YS‘ JACKETS, 

Bv Jessie M. E. Saxby. 

3. 

Of conine. I’m proud and glad to know 
Tlie lads have grown apace, 

And were not slack to seek tiie front 
To run lif.gallant race. 

I've seen them do their manly part, 
ihit in my heart they wear 
The Imvish guise of boyish days— 

The “ Tweed ” and “ Eton ” there. 


4. 

Tiie rough grey jacket Horace wore, 
With pockets identiful, 

^^■ith elbow i>atched and buttons gone. 
With marks of play and school— 

It brings himself i)efore my view, 

All i". the fire and fun 
Ot schoolboy days, when, firm of front 
And fleet of foot, lie won. 


5. 

His ready wit, his steady pluck, 

His tireless energy; 

Kis slender form and face aglov'.' 

I seem again to see. 

He bears the scars of many a war 
He met without a fenr. 

And his old .self seems Ikj'iI portrayed 
By his old jacket here. 


6. 

The dandy jacket Charlie wore. 

In it I seem to see 
My pretty boy, all smile and song, 
Where best he loved to be— 
Presiding o’er piano keys. 

Or by a lady’s chair ! 

So quite the little gentleman— 

So gay and dcbotutirc. 



7. 

So ready with a sparkling jest, 

So eager after lore 
Tliat lies for Nature-loving souls 
In Nature’s hidden store. 

I hear his favourite song.^ once more, 
I share his dreams of fame; 

And, looking at his jacket there. 

He conies to me the same. 


8. 

1 Bti-oke the “ Eton’s ” empty sleeve, 
I bathe with tears the “Tweed,” 
And pray a patient mother’s prayers 
'I’o One who knows my need. 

1 ask of God to bless the lads, 

And keep their hearts as true 
As when they were iny little boys. 
And these old coats were new. 



“ WHE N I GEOW IIP! ’ 

By J. liotiERS Kei:.s, 

AuUior of “The Fliaiuret of a Dookxorm,’’ etc., etc. 


W E all liave our dreams, whether we l>e 
boys or men. I was going to say 
that we all are boys—actual boys to the 
eud of our days—only of a different size 
and age. Anyhow, we are for ever planning 
what we will do when the morrow comes ; 
and if there is really any romance in our 
minds it is when we are young. Then life 
seems full of all kinds of beautiful possi¬ 
bilities for us. “ I will be a merchant,” 


says one l>oy, “ and my ships shall trade 
Avith the Avhole Avorld.'’ “ I will be a tra¬ 
veller, like Livingstone and Stanley,” says 
another ; whilst others think of farming, or 
office work, or the church. Nowand then 
one actually has the courage to say, “ I 
will be a writer, and give the world stories 
and poetry.” If he really has the gift in 
him, it might show itself in the careful 
stitching together of sheets of note-paper. 


and in the scribbling of impossible tales, 
in Avhich Indians and prairies will surely 
1>e found. All this, I need hardly' say. 
discountenanced by considerate parent', 
who knoAv wliat a inieer occui>atlon a 
writer’s is. How Rol)ert Browninj:'? 
father must liave stared when, a-iking 
his son to choose a profession, he gol 
for answer, “ I Avill be a poet" ! Hjalmai 
Hjorth Boyesen’s father was practical 
enough, and, on hearing of lus buy'i 
leanings in this diiection, he boldly said 
“ Norway is loo small a country to suppor' 
poets.” 'And there was yet another aston 
i-slmient, years ago now, in a family bear 
ing the name of Whittier. And when yoi 
think for a moment of the funny hleas j're 
vailing in the district at the time, tin 
astonishment Avill, perhaps, be bette 
understood. One night, when a 'big blacl 
insect came buzzing into a room, it wa 
declared to be an old woman who ws 
susiiected of witchcraft, and, of couist 
was immediately’ knocked down and kiltc! 
•Just about this time, too, a man wa 
seen in the neigldnuring woods with 
gun, looking into all the bushes and trcci 
The honest folk thought there must I 
something suspicious in such conduct, an 
immediately’ arrested the man, Avho, by tii 
Avay', Avas a celebrated ornithoh)gi.''tan 
brought him before the judge. 

“SVell,” said the judge, avIioii he fimii 
out tliat the prisoner’s only business \m 
shooting birds, “Avliat do you do A'it 
them—eat them ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Do you sell them ?” 

“ No ; I study them.” 

And it AA’oultl liave gone hard with t! 
student had he not lieen possessed of a K- 
ter from a Avell-known Boston gentleman. 

Well, into such a simple neighix>urho< 
came one day the editor of a local neA\ 
paper to thank young Wliittier for son 
poems Avhich had lieen sent for publicaiioz 
and the poet turned out to l>e a lad 
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i;:liteen, who was working in the fields 
lad only in shirt, trousers, and straw hat. 

Tlie world knows this Whittier now. 

Any hoy m Iio has ambition in the direc- 
iun of lihiratnre cannot begin hU jiiepara- 
ion too early. Of course, we all know 
tnlert Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘Treasure 
dand ; ” and wliilst to tlio younger of us 
:s charm is all that of a thoroughly goo<1 
lov's l»ook, to those wlio are somewhat 
liler its artistic workmanship is a no 
?ss remarkable feature. Stevenson him- 
clf lets us into the secret of his inastcrsliip 
1 the craft. “ All through iny boylio<Ml 
nd youth,” he says, “I was known and 
ointetl out for the pattern of an idler ; and 
et I was always busy on my own private 
nJ, which was to learn to write. I kept 
Iways two bo«*k.s in my pocket, one to 


read, one to write in. As I walked, my 
mind was busy fitting what I saw willi 
apj)roiiriatc w«ir(ls; when I sat by the road¬ 
side, 1 would eitlier read, or a pencil and a 
jKJiiuy version lM>ok would l>e in my hand, 
to note down the features of the scene, or 
coiiiinemoratc some halting stanzas. Thus 
I lived with words.” 

This careful jotting down of what Ls in 
the mind or before tiie eye ha.sbeen carried 
on by many great writers. Tiie jioet (iray 
<lid it, and I’liiiy, and a host of otliers. 
lieethoven actually tramped the streets of 
A’ienna with his tablet in his hand. Dean 
Swift, with his customary exaggeration of 
a little tnitli, once ilickreil that a young 
author miglit easily start wyrk M'ith an 
empty head and a full uote-book. 

(Tc* bt cuntiinud.) 


THE TYPE-WRITEE. 

Bv Dr. Arthur Stradlixg. 

PART II. 


MONO the ingenious contrivances of the 
last last few years is a writing-machine, 
daresay some of you wish you had such 
thin", a machine wiiich you eouhl wind 
p ana set writing out all your exercises— 
ot to mention an occasional im]ius. But 
Ih not a machine of that sort exactly— 
willing to wind up and go by itself; you 
ave to work witli it as much as if you 
ere u-riting with a jien, only you can do 
lore in the same time with it. It does not 
rite either, in the usual sense of the term, 
ut prints; anil is correctly described by 
le name at the heading of tliis jiaper, “ the 
^-writer.” There are several different 
iniU, but tlje principle of all is pretty 
inch the same—you Unicli littio stojw or 
i\s, and each prints a letter on the pajier 
ndemeatli, which is drawn on by a wheel 
'receive line after line. These keys are 
)t arranged in alphabetical order, but 
come most reailily under the finders 
hich are wantecl most frequently, wliile 
q, V, etc., lie more to the outside, 
liere are the stojw, dash, hyphen, note of 
imiration, note of interrogation, and other 
also, and the numbers, and some liave 
wrJs which recur frequently, like “and” 
id “ the,” formed by a single key. This 
Q't be very slow work to learn, and the 
■St sttemptsare no doubt full of mistake.s. 
It it is astonishing how rapidly iieojile 
n write with this machine after a little 
■Mtice. A few weeks’ usi? enables the 
pe-wiiter to give a quick {lennian one 
in iour, ana it is said that experienced 
mds can rattle away at the rate of eighty 
>rds a minute ! If vou try with jien or 
ncil I tliink you’ll And it hard work to 
t through more than thirty in that time. 
Thu rapidity has led to the establishment 
0'p-»Titing institutions in I.ondon and 
<where, in which things are copied at a 
n-moderate cost, and shorthaiui writers 
i employe<l to take <lown from those who 
no lime to write Avhat tliey wish to 
t in print, and to transcribe it by the 
icliine. The use of the instrument is 
o taught to pupils, and experienced as- 
'*nta are sent out by the liour or day 
w the type-writer. 

1 fim rather grateful for this invention 
*t ddw, and that prompts me to speak of it. 
I am, fiat on my back, not allowed to 
for some days in consequence of an 
^tion. Not that I am working a type- 
oh, dear, no ! I am afraid I should 
“8 a nice mess of it if I tried. But I 
W either read, write, or be idle. Keailing 
me more than writing, so, with 


sheetsof pai>er pinned on ncarefullypropped- 
up board 1 contrive to .scribble this and a few 
other manuscripts. Thepajier is high alxive 
me, and the ink runs back from the point of 
mv pen. 1 am therefore compelled to scrawl 
faintly in j«nciL This would never do to 
“ send in ’’ to the Editor, so I forward 
it to the Westminster Type-writing and 
Shorthand Offices at Victoria Mausions, 
S.w.,wliere the whole will be carefully hand¬ 
printed or “ typed ” and returned to me in 
a couple of days. There they not onlv do 
all oruinary copying and transiTibing, from 
letters to volumes, but will render anything 
sent to them intoFrencIk liernian, Russian, 
Chinese, Hindiktani, m any language you 
like, or send you translations of th&se into 
English. Medical manuscripts with scien¬ 
tific terms and chemical signs are even 
type<l there. I believe it is all done by 
ladies. 

Authoi-s.I thiuk, donotuse the type-v.riter 
much yet. You do not see what you are 
writing, and cannot readilyrefcralineor two 
back, and that must lie nwk>vnrd to any but 
n very rapid anil accurate writer, and one 
who has abundance of words at his com- 
mand, so that lie is in no danger of ii-sing the 
same twice in a short space. Besides, to 
break in upon establislieil custom often in¬ 
terferes with the flow of ideas. Years ago, 
when I was living abroail and wrote a good 
deal more than I do now, someone gave me 
one of those stylographic jiens—a sort of pen¬ 
cil-case which Avas hlled with ink, and did 
not want replenishing for days. It acteil per¬ 
fectly. They were expensive things, and, if I 
am liot mistaken, cost then fifteen shillini's 
apiece. But I could not write with it!—coiUd 
not get on without that momentary interval 
occupied in the passage of the hand to tlie 
inkstand. When the late Richard Proctor, 
the astronomer, was lecturing through the 
L'liited States, by some mistake no reiiorters 
were present at liis lecture in one city. The 
next morning the representatives of the 
leading papers arrived in a body at his hotel 
in a state of consternation. Tlie public 
would exiwct a full report and tliey liadn’t 
a line ! What was to be done? “ All 
right! ” said Proctor, good-humouredly. 
“I've got two hours to spare before iny 
train goes, and I will deliver the same lecture 
to you ! ” He began, but he could not con¬ 
tinue. He missed the platform and the sea 
of faces in front of him, and he broke down 
before he had spoken many sentences. He 
found it impossible to lecture without liis 
audience I 

(THE £HD.) 


THE “BOY’S OWN” GORDON 
MEMORIAL WARD. 


£ 8. (1. 

TTevlouBly acknowlcilKtd .. .. oai 13 4 

1880. 

August 13.—Frank Lainbum, -28. CU.; Col¬ 
lected by J. 8 . Y. Sprlngett, Jmi., 6». ; 

Collected by F. Ritcbie, 4i, Id. 0 12 7 

Auguit27.—W. H. Mills, Is.; Cullc ted 
by B. J. Wood, 28 . (hI. ; J. E. Haid«>ii.k, 

2 i. “d..0 6 1 

August 29.—C. M. 8 .. 5s.; W, I*. Brent, 

28. C<1.; Collected by F. W. ilollini^linino, 

3s. 6d.0 XI 0 


Seiitember 7.—Collecteil by Tom Ballrw, 

Cs. Id.: Collected by Hairy Pnge, 7s. 

W. R,, li.; J. 0. G. (Romford), 58.; 

W. P. J., 18.; W, H. Hoskhig, 3*1.; 

Patron's Stamp Club, is.; B. G. .SUivall, 

6«1.; Collected by D. McK. DniimuoDd, 

£168.; Wm. Ash, Is.; A. Tidoombe. is, i 19 .j 
September 11 .—Collected by I*. Mons- 


bridge. 9 9 6 

September 27.—Peters, 2s.; W. H. B.,28. ; 

Working Subscriber, 2s. 6 d. ; Herbert 
Howard, 2 *.; H. W. T., Is.; Phillip K 
HoHc, 5d.; B. Frauk Lloyd, lOs. Od. .. 10 3 

October 3.—Cess, 2s. 6 d.; A. E. Bilbcy, 

Is.; Collected by Frank Webb, 8 s. 8 d.; 

Collected by H. Dawson, (is. ; Chas. 

Gesly, Juu., It. ; Chas. 11. F. Major, 

2 b. 6 d.118 

October&—H. Williauisou, Is.; Win. 11. 

M. Anuitoge, la.. 0 2 C 

October 14.—E. W. (Cheshire). £1; Col¬ 
lected by H. C. McConachy, Is.; W. S. 

King, Is.; C. Win. Crowe (/) (Wicklow), 

158. .1 17 0 


£812 12 11 


*. ■ If “ A. B. C.” had sent ua hia uamo and address 
we could have answered hia two letters sooner. 
His Bubscriikion has never reached tu, or it would 
have been duly acknowledged in the usual course. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A Helpful and Beautiful Thought. 

Christ alone is Saviour, 

He alone can save ! 

Otlier lips may teach us, 

<)ther tongues beseech us. 

Other hands may reach us, 

Only Christ can save. 

Christ alone is Saviour, 

He alone can save ! 

Trials may distress us, 

Friendly voices ble.s9 us. 

Loving hands earc'.s us ; 

Christ alone can save. 


Christ alone is Saviour, 

He alone can save ! 

More than name or nation, 
More than rank or station, 

Is my soul’s salvation ; 

Only Christ can save. 

Christ alone is Saviour, 

He alone can .save ! 

Tliongh men did deride Him, 
Mocked and crucified Him, 
There is none l>eside Him,— 
None but Christ can save. 
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ContsiJon'btncc. 


CleasisO a VrriLtN (0. nt L.).—Don't tam¬ 
per with til- viiniis'i at all. It is most 
luipoitaiit. Take It to a muaic-alioi'. 


C'ANARV KEKPISU,—FI 8 IIINO (Anxi-'iis).-1- 
Mo ; do not eivu maw aeed ; but giveureen 
fixiil, pliUiiniti, chU'kiveed. or grouudael. 
2. There aie some capital streams uear 
Keailiag. 

SsoirSHOES (Winter).—Wo will eatlenvour 
to give i'lfouiiiition (ur’her on as to tlw-ir 
coiiHtniriUiii :uul use. We ciuiuot do lu in 
theae Columns. 


Ber-keepiso. —Oatmeal-porbipoe (A. H. 
Walkei).—1. A book |iiibli»lied by lipcoil 
Oill. " K.vvlianKO and Mai l" OiSce, Strand. 
2. WJii.fl,y, (rin, nim, bi'ffiidv-.'etc., soe the 
beat thinas in the world 'fur tbc inside 
nt a Tal't holt, and oiitnieal-poriidge the 
beat tldng on eaiTli (or u boy’s riisiclf. 
Kilt make “them’' thick, and douot boll 
them more tlian live miiiuus! 


Cat.—T lABniT.-CASAnT(L, A.K)—1. Iftlie 
cnt U wasting away, keep warm and feed 
extra well, lilve cream and boiled egg and 
rav/ meat. 2. A rabbit will not jinison 
himself. Do not give hemlock. 3. When 
the tail grows in tlie bird will sing. 


Valve of Pigeon (.V. Y. Zj,—T ake it to a 
f.iiicier. We couhl not .-uiy without seeing. 


CVRE F'lR SEA-SICSNE.SS (J. H.l.- Keep on 
deck and walk it off. No other cure. All 
uustrums are delusions. 


Rats anh Water (Z, R.).-Water ought to 
b.- witliin reach ol aU animals. 


BEST Latino Hens (D. A.).—Andnlnaiana. 
Minnreas, Leghorns. .Sp.aniah, Polish, Ham- 
burghs, Dorkings, and La FlOche. 


BirvcLE KiMNG (App).-Xo boy should ride 
till fifteen ; and then the inscbitie ought 
to be proportioned to bis weight. If not, 
lie will suffer in after-life. 


Pl"EONs (0. P.Inck and Others).—!. Com 
which is growing is fermenting. Tlio 
stsrcli has been tnrneil Into sugar, in fact. 
I'liis w ill cause surfeit in the pigeon. Keep 
them in the aviary and feed on dry soed.s. 
2. The ordinary blue mck is liest for tablo 
purposes, ami, if they liJive freedom, breed 
fast enough In summer. 


Pale Pave (Eyre).—Ten drops of tincture of 
iron in a liltle water twice a day. Attend 
to food si»d exercise. 


Wart.s (W.).—Have them touched every 
second <tny with caustic; silver, or paint 
etch wart four times a day with the tinc¬ 
ture of Thuja. 


Cat with a rovoi: (Vet.).-Warmth indoors, 
a dose of cssti'i-oil once a week, creau’. 
minced raw meat, and boiled eggs. Cod- 
liver oil it is difficult tu give, suiliDg a vat’s 
lur. 


The New Part of the 6. O. P. in tho Trcpics 1 
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CHAPTEB IX.—SHOPPING AND SHOOTING—AFLOAT ON THE PAKANA. 


W B all went to Moncrieffs wedding, 
and it passed oil' much the same 
way as do weddings in other parts of 
the world. The new Mrs. Moncriefi’was 
a very modest and charming young 
person indeed, and a native of our 
sister island—Ireland. I daresay Mon* 
crieflf loved his wife very much, though 
there was no extni amount of romance 
about his character, else he would 
hardly have spoken about his wife and 
a truck-load of wire fencing in the self¬ 
same sentence. But I daresay this 
honest Scot believed that wire fencing 
was quite as much a matter of necessity 
in the Silver West as a wife was. 

As for my brothers and me, and even 
aunt, we were impatient now—“ burn¬ 
ing ” bold Donald called it—to get away 
to this same Silver West and begin the 
very new life that was before us. 

But ships do not always arrive from 
England exactly to a day ; the vessel in 
which Moncriett’s men, (logs, goods, and 
chattels were coming was delayed by 
contrary winds, and was a whole fort¬ 
night behind her time. 

Meanwhile we restrained ourselves 
as well as we could, and aunt went 
shopping. She had set her heart upon 
guanaco robes or ponchos for each of us; 
and though they cost a deal of money, 
and were, according to Moncrieff,a ci^uite 
unnecessary expense, she bought them 
all the same. 

“ They will last for ever, you know,” 
was aunt’s excuse for the extravagance. 

“Yes,” he said, “ but we won’t. Be¬ 
sides,” he added, “these ponchos may 
bring the Oaucho malo (the bad Gaucho) 
round us.” 

“All the better,” persisted aunt. “I’ve 
heard suchadeal about this Gaucho malo 
that I should very much like to see a 
live specimen.” 

Moncrieff laughed. 

“ I much prefer dead specimens,” he 
said, with tnat canny twinkle in his 
eye. “That’s the way I like to see them 
served up. It is far the safest plan.” 

We were very fond of aunt’s company, 
for she really was more of a sister to us 
than our auntie ; but for all that we 
p^referred going shopping with Moncrieff. 
The sort of .stores he was laying in gave 
such earnest of future sport and wild 
adventure. 

Strange places he took us to some¬ 
times—the shop of a half-caste Indian, 
for instance, a lellow from the far south 
of Patagonia. Here Moncrieff bought 
quite a (luantity of ordinary ponchos, 
belts, and linen trousers of great width, 
with hats enough of the sombrero type 
to thatch a rick. This mild and gentle 
savage also .sold Moncrieff some dozen 
of excellent lassoes and bolas as well. 
From the way our friend examined the 
former, and tried the thong-strength of 
the latter, it was evident he was an 
expert in the use of both. Bolas may 
bebriefiy described as three long leather 
thongs tied together at one end, and 
having a ball at the free end of each. 
On the parapa.s, these balls are as often 
as not simply stones tied up in bits of 
skin; but the Imlas now bought by 
Moncrieff were composed of shining 
metal, to prevent their being lost on 


the pampas. These bolas are waved 
round the headsof the horseman hunters 
when chasing ostriches, or even pumas. 
As soon as the circular motion has 
given them impetus they are dexterously 
permitted to leave the hand at a tan¬ 
gent, and if well thrown go circling 
round the legs, or probably neck of the 
animal, and oring it to the ground by 
tripping it up, or strangling it. 

The lasso nardly needs any descrip¬ 
tion. 

“Can you throw that thing well ?” 
said Dugald, his eyes sparkling with 
delight. 

“I think I can,” replied Moncrieff. 
“ Come to the door and see me lasso a 
dog or something.” 

Out we all went. 

“ Oh ! ” cried Dugald, exultingly, 
“ here comes little Captain Bombazo, 
walking on the other side of the street 
with my aunt. Can you lasso him 
without hurting auntie ? ” 

“ I believe 1 can,” said Moncrieff. 
“ Stand by, .and let’s have a good try. 
Whatever a man dares he can do. 
Hoop 14 ! ” 

The cord left the Scotchman’s hand 
like a dash of lightning, and next 
moment Bombazo, who at the time was 
smiling and talking most volubly, was 
fairly n<X)sed. 

The boys in the street got up a cheer. 
Bombazo jumped and struggled, but 
Moncrieff stood his ground. 

“ He must come,’^ he said, and sure 
enough, greatly to the delight of the 
town urchins, Moncrieff rounded in the 
slack of the rope and landed the Captain 
most beautifully. 

“ Ah ! you beeg Scot,” said Bombazo, 
laughing g<x)d-huujouredly. “I would 
not care so mooch, if it were not for de 
lady." 

“ Oh, she won’t miss you, Bombazo.” 

“ On the contraire, she veel be incon- 
solft^^ccl I 

“ Ha, ha, ha ! ” laughed Moncrieff. 
“What a tall opinion of yourself you 
have, my little friend ! ” 

Bombazo drew himself up, but it 
hardly added an inch to his height, and 
nothing to his importance. 

Saddles of the pampas pattern the 
semi-sav^e had also plenty of, and 
bridles too, and Moncrieff gave a hand¬ 
some order. 

A more respectable and highly civi¬ 
lised saddler’s store was next visited, 
and real English gear was bought, 
including two charming lady’s saddles 
of the newest pattern, and a variety of 
rugs of various kinds. 

Off we M'ent next to a wholesale 
grocer’s place. Out came Moncrieffs 
great note-book, and he soon gave 
evidence that he possessed a wondrous 
memory, and was a thorough man of 
busines.s. He kept the shopman hai*d 
at it for half an hour, by which time 
one of the pyramids of Egypt, on a 
small scale, was built upon the counter. 

“Now for the drapers, and then the 
chemist’s,” said our friend. From the 
former—a Scot, like himself—he bought 
a pile of g<x)ds of the better sort, but 
from their appearance all warranted to 
wear a hundred years. 


His visit to the druggist was of brief 
duration. 

“ Is my medicine chest filled ?” 

“Yea sir, all according to your 
orders.’’ 

“ Thanks ; send it, and send the bilL" 

“Never mind alwut the bill, Mr. 
Moncrieff. You’ll bo down here again." 

“ Send the bill, all the same. And I 
say, Mr. Squills—” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Don’t forget to deduct the dis¬ 
count.” 

But MoncrietJ'’s shopping was not 
quite all over yet, and the last place he 
went to was a gunsmith’s shop. 

And here I and my brothers learned 
a little about Silver West shooting, and 
witnessed an exhibition that mode ns 
marvel. 

Moncrieff, after most careful ex¬ 
amination, bought half a dozen good 
rifles, and a dozen fowling pieces. It 
took him quite a long time to select 
these and the ammunition. 

“You have gotxi judgment^ sir,” said 
the proprietor. 

“I require it all,’’ said Moncrieff 
“But now I’d look at some revolvers.” 

He was shown some specimens. 

“Toys—take them away.” 

He was shown others. 

“ Toys again. Have you nothing 
better ? ” 

“There is nothing better made.” 

“Very well. Your bill, please. 
Thanks.” 

“If you’ll wait one minute,” the shop¬ 
keeper said, “I should feel obliged, 
ily man has gone across the way to a 
neighbour gunsmith.” 

“Couldn’t I go across the 
self?” 

“ No,” and the man smiled. “ I don’t 
want to lose your custom.” 

“Your candour is charming. Pll 
wait.” 

In a few minutes the man returned 
with a big basket. 

“ Ah ! these ai-e beauties,” cric^d Mon¬ 
crieff. “ Now, can I try one or two ? ” 

“Certainly.” 

The man led the way to the back 
garden of the premises. Against a wall 
a target was placed, and Moncrieff 
)(^aded and took up his position. I 
noticed that he kept his elbow pretty 
near his side. Then he slowly raised 
the weapon. 

Crack—crack—crack ! six times in 
all. 

“ Bravo! ” cried the shopkeeper. 
“ Why almost every shot has hit the 
spot.’’^ 

Moncrieff threw the revolver towards 
the man os if it had been a cricket- 
ball. 

“Take off the trigger.” he said. 

“• Off the trigger, sir ? ” 

“Yes,” said Moncrieff’, quietly ; “I 
seldom use the trigger.” 

The man obeye<l. Then he Imnded 
back the weapon, which he had loadtHl. 

Moncrieff looked one inoimnit at the 
target, then the action of his urm was 
for all the world like tliat of throwing 
stones or cracking a whip. 

He seemed to • bring the revolver 
down from his ear each time. 
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Bang—bang—bang! and not a bullet 
missed the bml’s-eye. 

“How is it done?” cried Dugald, 
excitedly. 

“ 1 lift the hammer a little way 
with ray thumb and let it go ^ain 
as I get my aim—that is all. It is 
a rapid way of firing, but I don’t 
advise you laddies to trv it, or you 
may blow off your heads. Besides, 
the aim, except in practised bands 
like mine, is not so accurate. To hit 
well it is better to raise the weapon. 
First fix your eye on your man’s breast- 
button—if he has one—then elevate 
till you have your sight straight, and 
there you are, and there your Indian 
is, or your ‘Gaucho malo.’ ” 

Moncrieff pomted grimly towards the 
ground with his pistol as he spoke, and 
Dugald gave a little shudder as if in 
reality a dead man lay there. 

“ It is very simple, you see.” 

“Ob, Mr. Moncrieff;” said Dugald, “I 
never thought you were so terrible a 
man ! ” 

Moncrieff’laughed heartily,finished his 
purchases, ordering better cartridges, 
as these, he said, h^ been badly loaded 
and made the weapon kick, and then we 
left the shop. 

“ Now then, boys, I’m ready, and in 
two days’ time hurrah for the Silver 
West ! Between you and me, I’m sick of 
civilisation.” 

And in two days’ time, sure enough, 
we had all started. 

The train we were in was more like 
an American than an English one. We 
were in a very comfortable saloon, in 
which we could move about with free¬ 
dom. 

Moncrieff, as r«x)n as we had rattled 
through the streets and found ourselves 
out in the green, cool country, was 
brimful of joy and spirits. Aunt said 
he reminded her of a oov going off on n 
holiday. His wife, too, looked “ blithe ” 
And cfieerful, and nothing could keep 
bis mother’s tongue from wagging. 

Bombazo made the old lady a capital 
second, while several other settlers who 
were going out with us—all Scotch, by 
the way—did nothing hut smile and 
wonder at all they saw. We soon 
passed away for a time beyond the 
region of trees into a rich green rolling 
country, which gave evidence of vast 


wealth, and sport too. Of this latter 
fact Dugald took good notice. 

“Oh,Took !” he would cry, pointing 
to some wild wee lake. “ Murdoch ! 
Donald ! wouldn’t you like to be at the 
lochside yonder, gun in hand 1 ” 

And, sure enough, all kinds of fea¬ 
thered game were very plentiful. 

But uter a journey of five hours we 
left the train, and now embarked on a 
passenger steamer, and so commenced 
our journey up the Parand. Does not the 
very name sound ntusicall But I may 
be wrong, according to some, in calling 
the Parand beautiful, for the banks are 
not high ; there are no wild and rugged 
mountains, nor even great forests; 
nevertheless, its very width, its silent 
moving 'power, and its majesticness 
give it a beauty in my eye that few 
rivers I know of possess. We gazed on 
it as the sunset lit up its wondrous 
waters till an island we were passing 
appeared to rise into the sky and float 
along in the crimson haze. We gazed 
on it again ere we retired for the night. 
The sters were now all out, and the 
river’s dark bosom was studd^ here and 
there with ripples and buttons of light; 
but still it was silent, as if it hid some 
dark mysterious secret which it must 
tell only to the distant ocean. 

We slept very soundly this night, for 
the monotonous throb-throb of the en¬ 
gine’s great pulse and the churning 
rush of the screw not only wooed us to 
slumber, but seemed to mingle even 
with our dreams. 

All night long, then, we were on the 
river, and nearly all next day as well. 
But the voyage appeared to my brothers 
and me to he all too short. We neared 
Rossario about sunset, and at last cast 
anchor. But we did not land. We were 
too snug where we were, and the hotel 
would have had far fewer charms. 

To-night we had a little impromptu 
concert, for several of MoncriefiTs 
friends came on board, and, strange to 
say, they were nearly all Scotch. So 
Scotch was spoken, Scotch songs were 
sung, and on deck, to the wild notes of 
the great bagpipes, Scotch reels and 
strathspeys were danced. After that, 

" The nlcht drave od wi’ aongi aod clatter/' 

till it was well into ihe wee short 
hours of the morning. 


At Rossario we stopped for a day— 
more, I think, because Moncriefl' wisned 
to give aunt and his young wife a 
chance of seeing the place than for any 
business reason. Neither my brothers 
nor I were very much impressed by it, 
though it is a lai^e and flourishing 
town, built somewhat on Philadelphia 
rinciples, in blocks, and, like Pnila- 
elphia, gridironed all over with tram¬ 
way lines. It is a good thing one is 
able to get off the marble pavements 
into the cars without having far to go, 
for the streets are at times mere sloughs 
of despond. It is the same in all new 
countries. 

Rossario lies in the midst of a flat but 
fertile country, 011 the banks of the 
Parana. The hotel where we lodged 
was quite Oriental in its appearance, 
being built round a beautiiul square, 
pavm with marble, and adorned with 
the most lovely tropical shrubs, flowei's, 
and climbing plants. 

There seems to be a flea in Rossario, 
however—just one flea ; but he isa most 
ubiquitous and a most insatiably blood¬ 
thirsty little person. The worst of it is 
that, night nor day, you are never 
perfectly sure where he may be. There 
is no use killing him either—that is 
simply labour thrown away, for he 
appears to come to life again, and 
resumes bis evil courses as merrily as 
before. 

Fifty times a day did I kill that flea, 
and Dugald .said he had sl^in him twice 
as often; but even as Dugald spoke I 
could have vowed the lively jiulex wiw 
thoroughly enjoying a draught, of my 
Highland bleed inside my right sock. 

Although none of our party shed 
tears as we mounted into the train, 
still the kindly hand-shakings and the 
hearty good-byes wereaflecting enough: 
and just as the train went pufling ana 
groaning away from the station they 
culminated in one wild Highland 
hurrah! repeated three times thrice, and 
augmentea by the dissonance of a half- 
ragged crew of urchins, who must needs 
wave their arms aloft and shout with 
out the faintest notion what it was alk 
about. 

We were now en route for Cardoba, 
westward ho ! by Frayle Muerto and 
Villa Neuva. 

{To eontintud.) 


UNCLE TOWSER: 

A STORY FOB BOYS YOUNG AND OLD. 


By Rev. A. N. Malax, m.a., p.o.s., 

Author of "Caeut and Hercuiet," “A Smufft/Unff Adtenture," etc., rto. 


CHAPTER IX.—UNCLE TOW8ER TO THE RESCUE. 


A FEW days after Alexander Crockels’ 
exclusion from the classic precincts 
of Tinkleden Academy, George Towser, 
while seated at his breakfas^table, re¬ 
ceived a letter which puzzled him not a 
little. It was evidently written in a 
feigned hand. It was dated “ Sandford 
Lasher,” and proceeded thus: 

“ Dear Sir,—Knowing you to be a 
generous Christian gentleman, the 
writer implores you to call at No. 13, 
Tavistock Terrace, Richmond.” 


“ Why, that’s surely the house where 
Crockels and his mother live,” said 
Uncle Towser, aloud. “ What’s up I 
Not another hoax, I hope, by the red- 
haired hero of the iron plate.’’ 

Uncle Towser read tnis letter many 
times, and as soon as possible he started 
forth to investigate the mastery. On 
reaching the house he explained to the 
landlady the reason of his visit. She 
knew nothing about the letter, hut pos¬ 
sibly the lady, Mrs. Crockels, as had the 


front parlour, might know more. Would 
the gentleman step in and take a seat 
while she inquire ? The gentleman 
stepped into the room on the left of 
the front door, and sent in his card to 
the occupant of the opposite room. 

He was at once invited to enter. Mrs. 
Crockels received him with a kindly 
welcome, and asked him to sit down. 
The rickety chair creaked under his 
portentous weight. Mr. Towser looked 
round uneasily and grasped the arms. 
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13? 


“Ah, if you will excuse me, Mrs. 
C^kels, I think I had better ask per¬ 
mission to sit on the sofa.” 

She could not help laughing, but the 
laugh quickly made room for a serious 
expression as Mr. Towser unfolded the 
letter and explained the cause of his 
visit. 

Mrs. Crockels examined the letter, 
and was certain she recognised in it 
her son’s handwriting, though the cha¬ 
racters were intentionally feigned. 


“ I am sure it is from Alec,” she said. 
“ He was suddenly dismissed a few days 
ago from Tinkleden Academy. He came 
home as usual in the evening, and left 
early the following morning.’^ 

“ Ah, that’s a pity! ” replied Mr. 
Towser; “very sorry he should have 
left the school. But what motive could 
he have had in asking me to call here ?” 

“ I am sure 1 do not know, Mr. 
Towser. I have been very anxious 
about him. He said in a letter, left on 
my table, that he was going off early 
next morning to see about another 
place. He has not written since. Do 
you know where Sandford Lasher is t ” 
“Saudford L-asher? Yes, to be sure— 
close to Oxford, on the river. Sandford 
—nice little inn tliere. Very likely he 
is looking for work iii Oxford.” 

“ It is strange he should not have 
written to me when he knew how 
anxious 1 should be to hear from him. 
Oh, Mr. Towser, 1 cannot think why he 
should have left the school so suddenly. 
I do not know Mr. Stingo, and have not 
liked to call upon him ; but I must. I 
put it off from day to day hoping to 


hoar from Alec. But I will not put it 
off any longer.” 

“If you will allow me, Mrs. Crockels. 
1 will call on Mr. Stingo and make full 
inquiries, and come l^k and tell you 
everything. I know him very well, as 
he had my nephew for some time.” 

“ You are most kind, Mr. Towser. I 
should indeed be grateful to you for 
doing so, but it is putting you to a great 
deal of trouble.” 

“ Not at all; delighted to be of any 


use. Very well, then, I will go at once, 
and will see you again later on.” 

To Tinkleden Academy, therefore, 
George Towser directed his steps. Mr. 
Stingo came out of class to see him, and 
went thoroughly into the question, de¬ 
tailing full particulars of his reasons 
for dismissing Mr. Crockels, and read¬ 
ing to his visitor the letters referred to 
before. 

“ I see it all,” said George Towser; 
“ a shameful business—gross misrepre¬ 
sentation, gossip, scandiu. envy, hatred, 
and malice at work ! I’m downright 
angry about it! But poor Crockms ! 
Terribly hard upon him, as well as you. 
I am sure he meant you no harm.” 

“ Harm ! No, he never meant any 
harm ; he’s one of the best-meaning 
fellows in the world. I liked him un¬ 
commonly. The boys liked him ; he 
was an excellent teacher — patient, 
pa nstaking, and kind. But the parents 
take their boys away, and I ^all be 
ruined in no time at this rate. What 
could I do, Mr. Towser?” 

“I don’t know, sir—nothing. But I 
believe it’s all Browser’s fault! Not a 


shadow of substance in the whole thing 
from beginning to end. But poor 
Crockels 1 I heard from him this morn¬ 
ing. Look here—‘ Saudford Lasher.' 
What possessed the man to write from 
Sandford Lasher? There’s no house 
there. The inn is a quarter of a mile 
away. What on earth possessed bin 
to date his letter ‘Sandrord Lasher’i 
Look here, Mr. Stingo, I believe the 
poor fellow has drowned himself in 
despair!” and Uncle Towser brought 
down his clenched hand upon the ta&& 

“ What! No, he can’t have done that 
—can he, though ? Is it possible ? He 
told me that nis mother was entirely 
dependent on his salary. I used to give 
him £b0 a year, and wnen I raised it to 
£70 he was overwhelmed with gratitude 
—said it would enable him to make her 
so comfortable. He changed at once 
into better lodgings.” 

Mr. Stingo was deeply agitated, and 
George Towser paced up and down the 
room, his eyes nxed in astern unswerv¬ 
ing stare straight before him. 

“ The poor rellow has drowned him¬ 
self, Mr. Stingo ! 1 fully believe it. He 
knew his mother would be left destitute. 
He did not like to write to you—he had 
no friends ; he wrote to me. And, 
lielping me. I’ll do the best I can for 
the poor laay if the worst be true I ” 

“Is it possible?” repeated Mr. 
Stingo ; “ possible—yes, probable ! Too 
late for regret. I must institute a search. 
I’ll send the butler off at once to 
Oxford.” 

“ Stop a moment,” said George Tow¬ 
ser ; “ there’s no good in encouraging 
more gossip. Tell your butler, he tells 
the cook; she tells the washerwoman 
and policeman ; it will be known all 
over Kichmond in a couple of hours. 
Don’t say a word to any liviM soul 
about it, sir. I will go up to Oxford 
myself this afternoon and make in¬ 
quiries at Sandford.” 

“Undoubtedly that would be best 
and you have my profoundest thanks 
for suggesting it. 1 wish I could at 
company you, but I am short-handed 
at present, and cannot possibly get 
away.” 

George Towser hurried back to Tavis¬ 
tock Terrace. He did his best to reas 
sure Mrs. Crockels that her son luu: 
been obliged to leave the school simply 
through the fact that—that—that soiiii 
parent had taken offence at a harmlesi 
yoke, traced ^k to something Alex 
ander had said in class; that paren 
had talked basely to others, and gossi] 
and scandal had produced a venoiuou 
reptile which haa poisoned the mind 
of other parents ; and Mr. Stingo hai 
been compelled in self-defence to par 
with a master whom he valued highly. 

“It is the most ridiculous rubhi'sl; 
madam—trumpery nonsense from be 
ginning to end ! ” 

And George Towser became 
vehement in his indignation tlmi evo; 
the sofa was hardly able to Iwar th 
weight of his agitation. He grev 
purple in the face and had a violent fi 
of coughing, and a pain across the 11 ]>(->«• 
region of his waistcoat which made bir 
apprehend his old enemy rheuinati 
gout. 

He assured Mrs. Crockels that b 
hoped soon to hear news of her s>oi 
and b^ged her not to be anxious. O 
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taking his leave he had a conversation 
with the landlady, and found out that 
Mrs. Crockels used to pay so much a 
week for board and lodging, and settled 
of a Monday morning. A five-pound 
note then passed from Mr Towser to 
the landlady. “ And you can tell Mrs. 
Crockels she must not trouble about 
anything just at present while her son 
is looking out for a place—put it deli¬ 
cately, don’t you know 1 ” 

“Oh, sir, you bain’t a-goin’ to make up 
to the widderl Excuse my naming i^ 
sir, which as how stranger things have 
happened, and ’tis only human nature. 
But you’ve begun handsome like, and 
’tisn’t for me to say anything.” 

Mr. Towser lowered an awful look at 
the woman, and said, “Then mind you 
don’t say anything ; Jlr. Crockels is a 
friend of mine, and I suppose I may 
show a little kindness to his mother 
while he’s away without making up to 
her, as you rudely call it. It will be worth 
your while to keep a civil and silent 
tongue in your head.” And Mr. Towser 
chinked some odd sovereigns in his 
pocket. 

“ To be sure, sir. It was only a bit of 
harmless fun as I made so bold as to 
presume. Good morning, sir.” And 
Mrs. Bounce went back to her kitchen 
onlv half assured, and giggling to her¬ 
self “ Well, if this isn’t a queer world! 
Who’d ’a thought it ? ” 

George Towser was expected in the 
City that morning, but was far too 
much occupied with his thoughts about 
Sandford to care twopence about the 
City. 

He "went back to his rooms and wrote 
a few letters, and then hurried off to 
the station—took the first train for 
Reading, and was soon speeding on his 
way towards Oxford. On arriving at 
Oxford station he took a hansom and 
drove to Sandford. He entered the inn— 
to find it haunted by underjgraduatesin 
white flannels and blazers of varied hue. 
The spirit of the scene captivated his 
soul with the magic charm of olden 
days. The snatch of song—the laugh— 
the joke—the May-term sunshine 
streaming into the cosy old-fashioned 
rooms. It seemed but as yesterday 
that George Towser, stroke of the Oriel 
eight, when the races were over and 
training was relaxed, used to row down 
to Sanotord with a few friends, and help 
fill those rooms with the same flood of 
mirth and festivity. 

What most attracted his attention, 
perhaps, among all the incidents and 
accessories of that animated scene, 
were the capacious goblets, which might 
have been giants’ wine-glasses, half-filled 
with cider-cup, in which floated sprigs 
of the frj^rant borage. 

What memories breathe in the dark 
Oxford-blue petals of the star-blossomed 
borage ! All the graces of the May 
term encompsiss it m after days when 
men have gone forth into the sterner 
business of life—the pulpit, the forum, 
the classroom, the desk. Paterfamilias, 
with the cares of life many, walks out 
into his garden on a blithe May morn¬ 
ing, when the dew is on the grass, and 
the sun,'HfAiof irtpiw, is overall. His 
soul glows in sympathy with Nature 
in the beauty of her bridal dress. The 
brilliant preen of prass and leaf, the 
0 ong of birds, the vigour of spring-life, 


the deep blue heavens above, the many- 
tinted flowers that fringe tlie gravel 
walk, exercise an irresistible fascination 
upon him. He moves as in a dream, 
and forgets for a moment his anxieties 
about a(x;tor’s bills, and the prospect 
ot paying for Tommy’s schooling. He 
looks upon the flowers radiant in their 
morning loveliness, dew-besprent, splen¬ 
did with colours tnat dwell not in tlie 
solar siiectruro, whatever science may 
say. 

>Vhat is it which suddenly arrests his 
steps, causing him to pull up short, as 
if an adder were sleeping in the path ? 
His head bends forwaixl—his hands, 
tucked behind his coat tails, twitch 
nervously. What is it ? He knows not 
himself. But his eyes are fi.xed upon a 
dark-blue star-blossom with hirsute 
stem and leaves, which looks as if it had 
put on a rough top-coat to come forth 
and taste the morning sweetness. All 
unconscious of the spell, he is aware of 
inward workings which seem to get at 
his heart-strings and twist his soul. 
Then he remem^rs— 


. hU fervid brain 
CalU up the vauithed Pant again. 

A breatb from the far-distant shore 
Comes freshening ever more and more, 

And wafts o’er intervening seas 
Sweet odours from the Hesperides." 

Yes, it is a modest bloom of borage 
intruding among the crimson and 
purple and gold that flaunt their 
splendours in the summer light—a 
bloom of borage, humble, yet more 
potent in associations to a University 
man than the edelweiss of the Alps. 

Paterfamilias moves on, saying to 
himself with something between a gasp 
and a laughj “ Why that’s the stuff they 
used to put in the cider-cup at Oxford! ” 

Uncle Towser’s portly persoi. con¬ 
trasted broadly with the slim and 
youthful athletes who frequented that 
shrine of Isis’ silver tide—now lounging 
in idle grace against open doors, in 
passage and bar—now reclining in 
indolent repose on chair, or sofa, or 
table—careless, happy groups. 

George Towser paused some minutes 
to drink in the varied features of the 
old familiar scene. One group of three 
specially attracted his attention—their 
blazers betokened them members of 
Oriel College. A glow of warmer sen¬ 
timent aw<^e in the soul of the ancient 
mariner, and prompted him to over¬ 
come the natural shyness he felt in 
addressing strangers. 

“Pardon me, gentlemen, but as an 
old stroke of the Oriel Eight who has 
not entered this inn for twenty years, 
I cannot look upon your colours with¬ 
out a strong desire to shake hands with 
all three or you : CompfUare viynif de.r- 
tranume adjvn'jtre dextrif as our friend 
Viigil would have, rende <l it. I hope 
the old ship acquitted h self nobly in 
the last races, for to my lame I never 
saw any account of them in the paper.” 

The undergraduates shook his hand 
with evident pleasure, and entered 
heartily into conversation. They told 
him how the Oriel boat had gone up 
three places, and they drank together 
for “auld lang syne” the fragrant 
amber draught spiced with odours from 
Araby the West. 


George Towser almost forgot the 
object of his quest under the delicious 
resuscitation of past memories. Sud¬ 
denly recollecting the same, he broke 
off in the course of an exciting anec¬ 
dote connected with his old mating 
days. 

“A very extraordinary occurrence— 
second night of the eights—I forget the 
year. We were very low down. Skim- 
mery Hall, as they called it in those 
days, was behind us. We stArted ham¬ 
mer and tongs and hoped to catch 
Magdalen, 1 think it was, before the 
Gut. Tremendous stream in the Gut— 
cox. blowing his whistle like a fog¬ 
horn, and tugging at the right rudder- 
line till he made a wash like a serew 
steamer. Then the old ship for some 
reason gave a terrific lurch over on tlie 
bow side. I was rowing three that 
night, and my rowlock was under 
water. Bow’s oar broke short off. I 
couldn’t help looking round, and espied 
bow, with hands folded in a devout 
attitude, on the point of taking a header 
into the stream. Pluckv fellow, bow— 
didn’t care to be merely a passenger. 
At the same instant my oar snapped at 
the rowlock, and five’s did the same a 
moment after. The water was rushing 
in by tons, the old ship quietly sank, 
and the wnole crew had to swim ana 
wade ashore amid the cheers and 
jeers of Skimmery Hall, who rowed 
past and easied under Long Bridges to 
see the show. Never witnessed such 
an appalling catastrophe in my life. 
Ah, but I wa.s forgetting what brought 
me here, gentlemen. lOur pleasant 
society has conjured up such memories 
of the past that present anxieties have 
been eclipsed. I would have gone 
twice as long a journey for the enjoy¬ 
ment of such a delightful half-hour. 
Good-bye. sirs, Orieltmjs/g vivtte / ” 

They snook hands and pressed him 
to look them up in college, and dine, 
and wine, and (lo anything. For they 
were charmed with the festive old 
gentleman, whose heart had not lost 
the true ring of the 'Varsity, though his 
fortunes had since been cast in an iron 
mould. His soul was still young, 
though his head had grown bald ana 
his figure had lost its youthful grace 
under the inexorable rnarcli of tinie. 

George Towser reluctantly declined 
their pressing invitation, but hoped on 
some ether occasion to have the great 
pleasure of meeting them beneath the 
venerable walls. 

And as the boating parties gathei ed 
in that pleasant river-side nostelry 
broke up and embarked for their 
return voyage, the ancient mariner 
waved a farewell to the Oriel men with 
his blue silk pocket-liandkerchief. 

He then turned once more into the 
inn. and hod a quiet chut with the 
landlord. 

(To be eotirinued.) 
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FOR LIFE AND DEATH; OR, THE CHIEF OF THE RED SWORD. 

A STORY OF NORTHERN INDIA. 

Bv David Ker, 

AtUhor of "Thnugh the Darkiuu,” "Drmmed Gold," etc., etc. 


w 



HE chief! the 
chief ! he is 


coming 

last!'^ 


at 


“ Where— 
where? I see 
him not! ” 

“ Yonder, 
half-way 
doMTi the 

_ path. I 

would know 

among a thousand that stride of his, 
which seems as if every step trod down 
an enemy.” 

“ It is indeed our f .ther. Praise be 
to Vishnu,* who hath preserved him ; I 
will give rich offerings to his temple 
to-morrow.” 

Such were the shouts which flew 
froPi mouth to mouth among a small 
band of men who were grouped together 
on the brow of a precipice, overlooking 
a deep, narrow pass in the northern 
mountains, on the morning after Haji 
Daood’s departure from Agra. 

Grim-loolcing fellows thev were— 
strong, sinewy, and shaggy-haired as 
the wild beasts of their native moun¬ 
tains. Almost every one of them bore 
the scars of fearful wounds inflicted by 
man or beast, and their short bearskin 
mantles showed them to belong to the 
tribe of Lai Tulwar himself—the famous 
“Sons of the Mountain"—while their 
crimson girdles told that they were the 
picked warriors and chosen body-guards 
of the dreaded Chief of the Red Sword, 
who prided themselves upon their title 
of “ Lfll Jal Wallahon” (Men of the Red 
Sash). 

Ever since the few followers whom 
Lai Tulwar had taken with him to Agra 
had come back by themselves the ^y 
before, saying that he had bidden them 
wait for him two days and then go 
home, his men had been sorely troubled 
about his safety. They knew well what 
fate awaited him in the stronghold of 
his deadliest enemies, should he be 
discovered ; and that he muit be dis¬ 
covered sooner or later seemed all but 
certain. Haji Daood too—their best 
hunter and boldest fighter, next to the 
chief himself—had also ventured into 
the fatal city, and had never returned ; 
and the hearts of the bravest tribesmen 
sank as they thought of the fearful 
doom which had only too probably 
overtaken one or both. 

But all their fears were at an end 
now. All recognised at a glance the 
well-known form as it came striding 
up the steep, narrow path : and a shout 
that awoke all the ecnoes of the 
surrounding hills carried the welcome 
of the mountaineers to their “father.” 

“Where is Haji Daood? "asked the 


* The principal goda of Hindu vorsliip ore Bratiina 
the Creator, viahnn the Preaerrer, and Stra, or 
fibira, tiie Destroy^.. 


CHAPTER Vn.—SIGNS OF E\^L. 

chief, hastily answering the greetings 
showered upon him from everv side. 

“ Is he not with thee, then ? ” inquired 
an old man beside him, w'ith an anxious 
look. “ We have seen nothing of him ; 
he was not with the others when they 
came back.” 

Lai Tulwar’s face grew dark, and he 
drew in his breath ouickly, as if in pain. 
To his bold spirit tne thought that his 
trustiest followerhad been left behind in 
the thick of the perils from which he 
himself had escaped unharmed was 
simply intolerable. He questioned the 
other members of his Agra expedition, 
but they could only tell him tliat Haji 
Daood bad entered the city two days 
after himself, bidding them make for 
home without awaiting his return ; and 
since that time they bad neither seen 
nor heard anything of him. 

The whole band exchanged gloomy 
looks, and Lai Tulwar himself clenched 
his strong right hand with a growl of 
wrath. 

“Little hope is there for him,” cried 
he, fiercely, “ should he have fallen into 
the hands of von Mohammedan butcher; 
but if he still live lie shall not go un¬ 
aided, and if he be dead he sh^^l not 
remain unavenged. Till to-morrow 
will I wait, ana if he come not back 
tJien, I myself will go forth and seek 
him!” 

Little dreamed the stem chief, as he 
spoke these words, what the morrow 
was to bring forth. But, having uttered 
this vowj he seemed to grow quieter, 
and inquired more calmly whether the 
messenger who (as he had told his wife) 
had been sent to ask shelter for him 
and bis people among the tribes beyond 
the mountains had yet returned with 
their answer. 

“ Not yet,” answered his men ; “ if he 
be here by to-morrow’s sunset he will 
have made good speed.” 

Lai Tulwar frowned more darkly 
than ever. This new suspense, added 
to his anxiety about Haji Daood, w'as 
trying indeed ; and to his fierce energy 
nothing could be more maddening than 
the thought that a question in which 
he was so vitally interested was to be 
decided for him oy others^ without his 
being able to stir a finger m the matter. 
Nor was it less galling to think that 
the safety' of himself and his tribe 
no longer depended upon their own 
good swords, out upon the compassion 
of a race of distant strangers whom he 
had never even seen. 

But that the consent of the northern 
tribes to grant him a refuge among 
them was now a matter or life and 
death to him and all his men, even be 
could no longer deny. He knew 
Aurungzebe too well not to feel sure 
that nothing would turn the tierce 
Mogul from his vengeance, and that, 
even if whole provinces should be , 
laid waste and human lives swept | 


away by tens of thousands, the Sons of 
the Mountain would be crushed at last 
by sheer weight of numbers. 

It was a bitter thought for this proud 
and fearless warrior, and the disquiet 
that it caused pursued him even in the 
dreams that haunted his short and 
troubled sleep. 

He dreamed that a scorpion crawled 
out of the ground close to nis feet, and 
that he attempted to crush it with his- 
heel; but it escaped him again and 
again, growing gi^ually larger and 
larger, till at last it swelled into a 
huge hideous monster, half dr^on and 
half serpent, which coiled its scaly 
length around him in a strangling 
clutch, slowly crushing out his life. 
But the monster wore a human f.ace— 
a face that seemed strangely familiar, 
though be liad never seen it before—a 
'•lean, sharp, cunning visage, sumnou nted 
by a soiled white turWn. And then, 
struggling to free himself from that 
deadly coil, the dreamer started and 
awoke. 

It was morning, and the first sound 
that he heard was a ringing shout of 
joy from his warriors outside—the shout 
with which they were wont to hail the 
approach of an enemy. Could Aumng- 
zebe’s soldiers be upon them once more? 

At that thought all bis doubts, and 
fears, and anxieties were gone as if they 
had never been ^ and the grim chief 
was himself again. He clutched his 
trusty spear, thrust his dagger into his 
belt, ana darted out of the hut. 

“Are the Mogul jackals on our trail 
again?” he cried, in a voice like a 
trumpet-blast. “ Happy is the day 
that brings them within reach of oor 
8W0; ’:! ” 

Half a dozen eager voices at once 
answered by telling niin that one of the 
best hunters of the band had just come 
in with the news that he had seen an. 
enormous bear—by far the largest ever 
i seen in these hills—in a valley barely 
three eoss* away. 

No news could have been n^ore wel¬ 
come to Lai Tulwar, who was thirsting 
for any hard work or perilous adventure 
which might keep him from brooding 
over the fate of Haji Daood and the 
delay of that message upon which hung 
his own safety and that of all his fol- 
, lowers. With such practised hunters it 
■ was the work of a few minutes to make 
all the needful preparations, and the sun 
had hardly peeped above the mountains 
when the cniei himself and n score of 
his best men, guided by tlie old shitarri 
, (hunter) who had brought the news, 
were on their way to rouse the monster 
from his lair. 

And now, for the first time for many 
a day, the stern warrior felt happy once 
more. He was again among his native 
mountains, whose fresh pure air— 


* About four miles aud a half. 
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doubly buoyant and bracing after the 
hot, heavy, drowsy closeness of the 
burning plains below—went pulsing 
through every nerve and vein like living 
tire, making; the mere sense of existence 
an enjoyment. With his spear in his 
grasp, his warriors at his back, and one 
of those deadly coml>ats wliich he loved 

g st at hand, Lai Tulwar forgot Haji 
aood—forgot the expected answer of 
the northern mountaineers—forgot that 
his own destruction had been vowed by 
one who would wade through seas of 
blood to svccomplish it—forgot every¬ 
thing save the tierce feverish enjoy¬ 
ment of the greatest pleasure for him 
upon earth—a tight for life and death. 

But looking lor a bear among the 
mountains of Northern India is very 
much like the proverbial hunt for a 
needle in a haystack. Amidst the dense 
mass of intertwined boughs and cluster¬ 
ing leaves that clothes* the hillside for 
many miles, a bear as big as a carthorse 
may be lying within a few yards of you 
witnout your catching a glimpse of him; 
and Lai Tulwar’s men, though un¬ 
matched throughout that whole region 
for their skill in tracking down any 
•wild beast, scoured the woods from 
early morning till high noon without 
seeing anything of their game. 

Now and then, when they happened 
to meet with a stray patch of soft soil 
on the edge of a lake or stream, they 
would perhaps find in it a few huge 
round paw-marks, the vast size of which 
ahoweef what a splendid prize this 
invisible bear would be when they did 
get him. But still nothing was to be 
seen or heard of him, and in the course 
of their search the hunters got scattered 
more and more, till at length, when noon 
came, Lai Tulwar found himself alone 
in the thickest part of the jungle. 

An d then, almost for the first time in 
his life, the grim Chief of the Red 
Sword gave himself up to a day-dream. 

Supposing that the northern tribes 
consented to give him and his p'ople 
shelter among them, whnt a lilt; lay 
before him! To have his wife and 
child always with him, instead of 
snatching a hasty visit to them at long 
intervals, in the darkness of the night 
—to see the boy at his side in hunting 
and in war—to watch him grow up 
into a champion like himself—to hear 
the tribe hail him as their future leader, 
while bis mother’s face lighted up at 
the praise of her boy ; and then—! 

Crash ! crackle ! crash ! The noise 
of the breaking boughs chased away 
his dream, and he looked up to find 
himself face to face with the largest 
bear he had ever seen in his life. 

But Lai Tulwar was not the man to 
be daunted by any danger, however 
sudden and terrific. One powerful 
thrust buried his spear-head in the 
bear’s shaggy breasL and the fierce 
beast recoiled with a hoarse growl of 
pain. But the second stroke went 
awry, and the spear, glancing from 
the monster’s bristly shoulder, struck 
against a projecting rock and snapped 
Uke a reed. 

The chiefs bold heart sank, not so 
much at the loss of his weapon as 
because such a mishap was held by 
native superstition to be a specially 
evil omen. But there was no time to 
think of it, for the bear, seeing its foe 
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disarmed, reared itself upon its hind 
legs, and came at him open-mouthed, 
with frothing jaws and glaring eyes. 

But ere the huge lore-paw could 
descend, Lai Tulwar dashed in under 
the coming blow, dagger in hand. Man 
and beast went down together, and for 
a moment the two lay rolling on the 
ground in a struggling, shapeless mass. 
Then Lai Tulwar rose to his feet 
again, with his scanty clothing almost 
torn from his back, but, strange to say, 
uninjured save a few trifling scratches. 
But the bear moved no more. One 
sure thrust, planted in a vital spot by 
the chief’s strong and skilful hand, had 
reached the monster’s heiirt, and the 
terror of the mountains was harmless 
for ever. 

Then Lai Tulwar set his foot on the 
huge carcass, and as he tugged at the 
dagger which had been driven mto it 
up to the hilt, ho uttered thrice the 
rallying cry of his tribe, while an 
answering call, far in the distance, told 
that his comrades had heard it and 
were coming. But the dagger slipped 
from his hand, and fell ringing and 
clattering down the precipice. 

Once again the chief started, and 
the livid hue of terror overspread his 
swarthy face as he muttered gl^oomily : 

“Another sign of evil! The man 
who gave me that dagger told me that 
the day on which I should lose it would 
be the most disastrous day of my life. 
What new trouble can be in store for 
me now 1 ” 

A few minutes later the shadow of 
superstitious fear was chased from his 
mind by the clamorous rejoicings of his 
followers over his victory, ana by the 
excitement of the hunters’ feast that 
ensued, cooked and eaten under the 
open sky, with the water of a moun¬ 
tain torrent to wash it down. But 
when their meal was over, and they 
were fairly started on their long march 
home with the quarters of the bear’s 
carcass, the gloomy foreboding surged 
lu) again with overwhelming force. 
Tne mass of dark-grey cloud into which 
the sun was sinking seemed to Lai 
Tulwar like the emblem of a deeper 
darkness that was about to engulf the 
sunshine of his own life ; and even 
when the whole village poured forth to 
greet their return with shouts of won¬ 
dering delight at the splendid prize 
which they had brought home, the great 
warrior’s heart felt strangely heavy. 

Scarcely had the shouting died away, 
however, when a muttering arose 
among the band, swelling gradually 
into a clamour of wild excitement. 

“A messenger! a messenger !” cried 
half a dozen eager voices at once. “ He 
comes from the north —he must bring 
us the answer of the tribes beyond the 
mountain!” 

There, sure enough—dimly seen amid 
the fast-falling sh^ows of night—was 
a solitary form, bounding towards them 
as nimbly as a deer along the steep 
mountain-side, with such speed that he 
was soon ne.ar enough for the eager 
watchers to recognise him as one of the 
best hunters and boldest warriors of 
their tribe. 

“ I bring thee good news, my father,” 
said he, greeting Lai Tulwar wdth the 
afiectionate title by which he was always 
called among his own mem “ The sun’s 


lower edge had not yet touched the 
crests of the mountains when thy mes¬ 
senger came back from the tribes of the 
north, from whom thou hast asked shel¬ 
ter ; but he was weary and footsore, and 
would have come hitner but slowly, so 
I have brought the glad tidings myself. 
The tribes beyond the mountain say to 
thee that the shadow of the Mogul’s 
throne reaches not to their valleys, and 
that their doors are open to thee and 
thy people, come when ye will.” 

The whole band set up a joyful shout, 
and upon the chief’s dark face dawned 
a great light of gladness. 

“Truly Brahma is merciful to his 
servants,” said the pious Hindu. “ I 
feared that this day was to be the most 
disastrous of my life, and lo 1 it is the 
happiest of all! 

ocarcely were the words uttered 
when a rattle of falling stones was 
heard beneath tliem, and a hasty step 
came stumbling and clattering up the 
steep rocky path that led inward from 
the great plain below. 'Then a tall 
figure, grimed with dusL appeared 
round the angle of the cliff, and a cry 
of mingled joy and amazement echoed 
from mouth to mouth. 

Before them stood the missing Haji 
Daood ! 

Lai Tulwar sprang forward with out¬ 
stretched hands to greet his old friend 
and comrade; but the words of welcome 
died upon his lips as he caught sight of 
the warrior’s face. Those stem and 
daring features were now sunken and 
rigid as those of a corpse, and the lai^e 
piercing eyes were blank and glassy 
with horror. It was the face of a man 
who had endured a shock of such deadly 
terror that the brand of it was stamped 
upon his countenance for everaiore. 

The chief set his teeth hard, feeling 
that some evil was about to fall upon him 
such as he had never encountered yet. 

“Father of our tribe,” said the 
messenger of evil, in the low, broken 
tones ot one to whom every word was a 
pang of torture, “ thou art a brave mam 
i and thou wilt bear the tidings that I 
bring thee as a brave man should do. 1 
would that niy lips had been closed by 
death ere they had uttered such a 
message as I bear ; but the words must 
be spoken.” 

And then, as briefly and plainly as he 
could, Haji Daood told tne dreskdful 
message with which he was chained— 
that unless Lai Tulwar could ream the 
far-off capital and surrender himself to 
the Emperor, ere the sun which had 
just sunk behind the mountains should 
set once more, the wife and child who 
were dearer to him than his own life 
were doomed to dioby all the lingering 
tortures that Aurungzebe’s cruelty could 
invent. 

(To be e<'?i(tfiued.) 
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THE ADVEKTVBES OF A SNAKE. 

By Db. Arthur Stradlino, f.z.s., etc., 

Author of "A I'ussie with a Serprnt,'’ " Out-of-tko-Way PeU,” etc. 


T his is no thrilling narrative of travel in 
foreign lands, no hnir-breadth ’scape 
in torrid jungle or forest, no exciting in¬ 
cident of the chase, but a plain unrarn^bed 
acconnt of an iinroniantic series of mis¬ 
chances which befell a poor little reptile 
after its arrival at our Zmlodcal Gardens 
in London. Not but wliat I have knowu 
serpents which have passed through some 
very exceptional experi^ces quite inde¬ 
pendent of accident. If the bi<i;,:raphy of 
iny very pettest of pet snakes, Totsey, niy 
bmom friend for nearly fourteen years, were 
\vritten, it would tell of sundry doings and 

K gs quite out of the usual routine of a 
constrictor’s existence. Poor old Tots ! 
hers was an eventful life all through, from 
her babyhood of fifteen inches when she 
used to run up niy sleeve and creep round - 
to curl up between my shoulders, to the 
days when her length was measurable by 
yanls and her strength prodigious. I will 
venture to say that no other boa has ever 
travelled something over half a million miles 
by land and water, or been up in a balloon, 
or passed within the Arctic Circle, or lain 
in the hands or around tlie necks of thirteen 
royal person^es I 

"however, it is not of Totsey I write now, 
but oi a pretty little lavender-colonred 
Persian snake which arrived at the Zoologi- 
eal Gardens seven or eight years ago, in 
company with ten others of the same Kind. 
That was in the days of the old reptile 
bouse which some of you, perhaps, remem¬ 
ber. It is now called the small cate’ house, 
and is devoted to little tigerish things like 
caracals, lynxes, ocelots, and so forth, as 
well as to other creatures which ore not cate, 
such as coatimondis and skunks, and there 
is a little otter there too. It is, I believe, 
one of the oldest buildings in the Gardens, 
and has been a lion noiise, a monkey 
house, a carpenter’s shop, and all sorts of 
things in the course of the last forty or fifty 
years. The idea of making it a house 
especially for reptiles was a great novelty 
when it was first suggested. Before then 
the only specimens 01 that class to be seen 
in our own or in any other zoological col¬ 
lection were now Eind then a couple of 
pythons, or jterhaps an alligator occasion¬ 
ally, shut up in a box with some blankets, 
and kept in one of the other houses. Now, 
as you Know, one of the finest buildings in 
the place has been erected for the accommo¬ 
dation of serpents and lizards, with great 
ponds for the crocodiles and alligators, a 
large lobby for frogs, toads, and newts, and 
as open-air enclosure with a rockery for 
certain kinds which will live out of doors— 
all beautifully arranged, with glass tanks 
for the snakes to bathe in, trees for them to 
climb, a thermometer in every cage to show 
the heat, galleries behind, into which the 
doors of the cages open—those of the poison¬ 
ous serpents being nigh above the level of 
the floor, so that there is no danger of their 
biting the keepers or escaping while they 
are iKing fe<l—and all surroundetl with 
gorgeous tropical plants and well ven¬ 
tilated. And Continental gardens, as well 
as those in the States, are following our 
example and bnilding new- reptile houses, 
each endeavouring to outshine all preceding 
ones. It shows how much more this branch 
of natural history is studied than it used 
to be, and how much more clearly people 
now recognise the truth that even the lowest 
of animals are worthy, of care and kindness. 

Our reptilium here, big as it is, contains 
specimens of only three of the orders— 
snakes, lizanls. and crocodiles. The fourth— 
the tortoises and turtles—have a house and 


lawn to themselves in another part of the 
grounds. 

And that reminds meof something curious 
and unpleasant. Cases of theft are not 
common at the Zoo, but I am sorry to say 
that they are not altogether unknown. 
Parrots have been taken out of their cages 
and smuggleil away, and the otner day a 
very valuable bell-bird was stolen under 
shameful circumstances. Now the cages 
are padlocked to prevent a repetition of any 
such rokliery. But the last place that you 
would think of for the operations of a tkief 
would be the reptile house ; yet on more 
than one occasion small tortoises have been 
carried off from there. The oval pond to 
the right of the centre as you enter the 
door is shallow and half dry—has a sort of 
shore or beach, in fact—and a few little 
tortoises and turtles are sometimes kept 
there, though the bulk of them, as I have 
said, are in a glass structure on the north 
bank of the canal. These are easily 
reached by dishonest hands over the low 
parapet wall. I don’t think anybo<ly 
attempts to steal the alligators in the cor- 
resfwnding pond on the O] posite side. The 
metal laltels in the slides under the cages, 
giving the common and scientific names ui 
the animals within, the countries from 
which they hail, and the date and manner 
in which they were acquired by the Society— 
these tin labels seem to have a great attrac¬ 
tion, too, for mischievous fingers, and have 
not unfrequently disappearetl or turned op 
misplaced in other parte of the Gardens. 
What fnn can there possibly be in doing 
things of that sort! Surely there is enough 
to look at in the Zoo to prevent anybody 
getting dull for want of something to do, 
and so wandering into mischief ! 

Last year I was giving a lecture on toads, 
illustratod with sixty or seventy specimens 
from all {Arte of the world, which were 
sent ronnd amongst the audience in fl .c 
glass boxes for examination, and I lost one 
of these—a big African chap ; but that is 
the only thing which I have ever had stolen 
from me on the lecture platform. It was 
rather too bad, on this occasion in par¬ 
ticular, liecause, having had something to 
say about the edible frog and its possible 
acclimatisation in this country, 1 had pro¬ 
cured, at considerable trouble and expense, 
nearly two hundred of tliese edible frogs’ legs 
from the Continent, and these—serve<l hot 
on toast and in little patties—I distributed 
among those present at the conclusion of 
the lecture. A great joke it was, too ! I 
did not expect they would eat them, but 
they did, every one, and took the bones 
home as curiosities. One of the most cele¬ 
brated animals ever received at the Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens, a remarkable wolf, had 
been stolen before it reached there ; and I 
was once just in time to drop a lasso over 
the shoulders of a man who was sneaking 
off with a tame leopard of mine. 

But the adventures of the little snake 
from Persia did not include its being 
carried off by robbers. That old rejitile 
house, grand as it may have been when it 
was first started as such, was getting veiy 
old at last. It has been practically rebuift 
to lodge the cate. Cockroaches, ante, and 
ticks worried the snakes, and the floor was 
drilled by mice and rate, for the corn-room 
was underneath, and the butcher’s yard at 
the Kick, and the furnaces l)etween. The 
consequence was tlmt a great many snakes, 
es|)ecinUy the smaller venomous ones, 
could not he exhibited to tlie public at all, 
but had to be kept in boxes at the back. 
When these eleven little strangers came to 


Itand one evening they were turned is, 
just for the night, witn some pythons in 
one of tne larger dens, until a more con¬ 
venient receptacle could be prepared for 
them. 

That night an inquisitive mouse bored 
its way up through one of the pillars of 
tlte cage, and, hy way of the escape thus 
unfortunately provided, the whole eleven 
made their exit. Perhaps they thooght it 
was the direct route back to Persia, or per¬ 
haps they di<l not like their big Cingalese 
relations as cage-mates; bat anyliow in the 
morning they were all gone, nor in spite of 
most diligent search could any trace ol 
them te discovered. (I need "hardly say 
that they were quite harmless snakes.) 

As good luck would have it, ten ont of 
the eleven returned in the coarse of the 
next few days by the same opening which 
afforded them tins little excursion on their 
own account, and were found in the den 
again ; so it was concluded that the passage 
in tile soft worm-eaten wood did not leM 
anywhere, and that they had been in the 
interior of tlie pillar all the time. But the 
eleventh never came back, nor was he dis¬ 
covered when they pulled all the fixtures 
down after the revues bad been moved to 
the new house. The other ten were of 
course collected, and placed in more secure 
quarters for the future. Like so many—I 
might almost say like most—snakes they 
refused to feed; every delicacy that heart 
could wish for was offered them in vaio. 
Disease broke out amon^ttbem, mid they 
died. If 1 remember right, not one of them 
was alive at the end of tliree months. 1 
don't know what they are called at home; 
“spotted snakes” I think they were 
labelled here, but they are classified scien¬ 
tifically as Zamenis ventrimacuUitus, from 
their speckled under-snrface. They died 
and were forgotten, no more of that species 
having been sent over since. 

Six years afterwards, as one of Uie work¬ 
men was passing through the com-rooni 
(which remained unaltered while tlu 
changes were going on in the bouse above), 
one Monday morning he saw a snake coileii 
up underneath one of the bins. The keepei 
of tlie reptiles was immediately sent foi 
and secured it, and on examination ii 
proved to be the missing ventrinuxculatHS 
The mystery of its ilisapiiearanco and lon| 
concealment was now explained. It hoi 
found its way down through the fl«>or 0 
wall into the corn-room, and had there n 
doubt lain snugly hidden at the en 
through which the heat of the fnrnac 
penetrated. The mice with which tb 
place swarmed furnished it with abandanc 
of food (though until this time it wa 
always Itelieved that this species ted 0 
frogs and lizards exclusively); but it coul 
never have come out in pursuit of thei* 
except on Sunday niglite, as at all otli« 
hours in the week, day and night, tbei 
were men passing b^kwards and forwar«: 
to the engine-room. Still it must 
managed to pick up a very decent weeki 
meal; for whereas its ten former con 
panions, surrounded with every serpeDiii 
luxury, had sickened and died, tue su 
vivor was plnmpand strong, and had g:rt>u 
to three times its original length. IKiul 
less it would have remained uudiscoven 
to this day had it not stopped out a litt 
too late. The concrete flcwr was cold, aj 
it got chilled and numlied before it o«»u 
regain the friendly shelter of some nook 
cranny of the warm end wall. 

But how often is this the case. •* Po 
people's parrots ” are notoriously Ion 
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lived, and it is a fact that tiie voung lions 
and other big cats bom in travelling mena¬ 
geries. where tl)ey may be said to rough it, 
usually get on Mtter than those brw in 
well-appointed Zoological Gardens like onr 
own. I suppose it is that they get more 
in/iividiial attention. A dozen animals are 
no more identical in their likes and dislikes, 
their habits and requirements, their fancies 
and necessities, than a dozen boys are. 
Then, again, it is possible, out of mistaken 
kindness, to do a great deal too much for a 
pet, and to worry or otherwise injure it in¬ 
stead of promoting its well-being. 

I wish my tale ended here, and that I 
could wjnil up by saying that tlie poor 
lavender snake was enabled to take things 
more easily in future, and lived happily 
ever afterwards. Ilut his adventures were 
succeeded by misadventure. 

The keeper carried him oflf to the reptile 
house, and put him in a cage there with 
an Indian nver-snake and a blue racer of 
my own. No fear of his escaping any 
mure noiv; the dens in the new liouse 
would hold anything, from a beetle to a 
bear. But when I saw him there I maile 
the remark tliat the chances were that he 
would go wrong in some way or other, and 
that it w’ould be very hard Hne.s after earn¬ 
ing his own livelihood so long. And before 
many days were over he md go a very 
wrong way. 

One morning, al«iut a week after the 
long-lost truant had l>een introduced into 
his new' abode, the keepers were puzzled 
and alaniied to tind the river-snake gone. 
It ha<l been an inmate of the house for a 
good many years, and was a valuable 
specimen. The doors, floors, and walls 
were most carefully examined, but, as I 
have mentioned, there seemed to be no 
aperture througli which an insect could 
creep. The cellarage for the hot pipes below 
the corridor and the atijoining cages were 
minutely searched, the gravel all turned 
over, and the water-troughs lifted out—all 
to no purpose. The river-snake from the 
Ganges had vanished. A few hours after 
this mysterious discovery, when visitors 
were beginning to throng into the Gardena, 
a gentleman came up and spoke to the 
iiead keeper of the reptiles. 

“ Do yon feed your snakes uimn other 
snakes!'' he asked. 

“We have one which i-s fed upon other 
snakes entirely,” was the reiuv: “ the 
hamadryad, or snake-eatin*; snakt*.” 

“ What sort of a snake is that which he 
is eating now ? ” pursued the visitor, much 
interested. 

“ He is not feeding now, sir !” the keeper 
answered ; “ he is fed ( . Fridays only, 
after the house is closed. That is he, the 
big light snake in the second conqiartment 
on tlie left.” 

“No, no, but he «feeding !” insisted the 
gentleman excitedly; “at lea.st, the one I 
mean is eating a snake at this moment, and 
he is on the opposite side of the room !” 

It was too late. The tail of the luckless 
Persian was just disappearing down my 
cruel racer's throat. Evidently he had dis¬ 
posed of the ludian snake in like manner 
during the night, for liis blue sides were 
distended, indicating tiiat he was gorged. 
Retribution overtook him, for he never fed 
a^in, but developed internal disease, and 
died in a few weeks. This often happens 
to those w'ho swallow their comrades, 
though I can’t tell why. 

Tills tendency to eat one anotlier is one of 
the most dwagreeable traits tliat snakes 
evince in captivitVi And the one which gives 
those who keep them the greatest l>other ; 
though they are not so hjuV in this res|>ect 
as frogs, which are the greatest cannibals I 
know. Of course it is excusable in those, 
like tlie hamadryad and coral snakes, which 
naturally prey on their own kind exclusively. 


and, as a rule, refuse everything else, 
because there one knows what to expect. 
And one can forgive an accident, too, such 
as will certainly hapt>en if care be not taken 
where two.or more are fed in the same cage; 
for if Iwth get hold of the foixl, whatever it 
may be, the one that has the outer grip— 
usually the rohlier who seizes last—will go 
on working away over it until he has 
absorbed not only tlie prey, but the head of 
its lawful owner as well (the latter hold¬ 
ing on literally till death), the body being 
a mere detail when that is down. But it 
makes one veiy angry when tliev turn on 
their fellow's, as they often do, without even 
the excuse of hunger. That blue racer of 
mine was well fod and in good condition, fat 
enough to have been contented. 

Out of a brood of perhaps eighty little 
Japanese snakes, w'hich were bom in the 
ca^ before me as I write (and where several 
of them are now grown up), I should tliink 
a third must have been devoured by the 
others before I found them; thev were 
gobbling them up as fast as they could catch 
them. Just ten days afterwards another 
snake of the same stiecies gave birth to a 
brood of, I think, fifty-six ; these 1 saved 
all right, and 1 drop^d the first which I 
removed from the esge into the box where 
the other family had lieen kept since their 
arrival, an<l had fed well on worms. The 
new comer was instantly seized and swal¬ 
lowed hy its little cousin of ten days old ! 

A Euro|ieaii snake, found in the South and 
West of France, Spain, and Italy, the dark- 
CTeen, which also lielongs to the genus 
ZrtjacHM, is an awful brute for eating its 
comi>anions. I never keep them in the 
same compartments ns any of equal size or 
smaller. It is rather a striking snake to look 
at, brightyellowundemeathand hlack-green 
crossed witli fine yellow or white lines above. 
It grows to a good size too, bigger than our 
common Engli-ili snake, and //m/ sometimes 
reaches a length of five feet. This dark- 
green Znmenis is a spiteful chap, and rarely 
gets tame, though by diligent handling, and 
disregarding all the nips you get in the 
process, you can get them fairly quiet after 
a longtime, but never tmstwortliy to pass 
into the hands of anybody else. Some time 
since two of these were sent to me, and 1 
placed them in a cage with a number of 
other snakes. They fed well, yet when I 
overhauled them at the end of a few days 
I found that they had swallowed a viperine 
and two tesselated snakes which I greatly 
valued. I separated them at once, but twice 
after that I was only just in time to rescue 
one as it M’ns passing down the other’s throat; 
so I gave them away, as I ha<l no room to 
keep them apart just then. A year later 1 
w’as starting on a lecture tour, and rather 
wanted all the European serpents I could 
get hold of for illustration; so when a dealer 
wrote me word that he had a couple of very 
fine dark-greens for sale, I was willing-to 
purchase. He was a German and a very 
practical man. He named the price. 

“ Too much ! ” I said, ojiening the Iwx. 
“ Yes, it’s a bm one, certainly ; but where 
is the other? You said there were a pair.” 

“ Dere is doo dere,” resjxmdeil the dealer. 
He wasn’t much attached to snakes himself, 
and alloweil me to conduct their inspection. 
“ Doo fine vons, and vary sliean ! ” 

“ Well, iny friend,” said I, after a search 
in the moss at the Imttom of the l)ox, “you 
may liave two. but there's only one here, 
for certain. However, one will do for me, 
and I'll buy this one. Can the other have 
esoAued anywhere ?' ’ 

“ ImlxMisible ! ” ejacnlated the Teuton 
solemnly, coming forwanl and looking at 
the empty box, for I had the snake on my 
arm; “ quite imbossible ! Ze lx»x have not 
been oixuied, and bezides, it have liecii in- 
zide anoder lx>x. Nolwlv have toiu li deni! ” 

This I could quite WUeve—they hail 


probably not been opened since (beir 
arrival in England until now. The vendor, 
the agent of a large firm of dealers ia 
Altona, was too much afraid of them tc 
have meddled much. An idea struck me: 
and I ran my fingers down the creature's i 
broad golden scales between the points of ' 
ite rilM. There was little doubt about it. I 
It had made a meal of its mate. I repre- j 
sented this to its owner, and explained that , 
such a circumstance was not unprece- I 
dented. 

When he had gasped the situation be I 
said promptly, “very well, den I must 
charM you dobble ! ” 

A lot ot little snakes were found at the 
Zoo one summer, but they were not escapes 
from the reptile house. A batch of 
laid by a common grass-snake had been 

S lanted out on a sunny bank some months 
eforc, and the warmth of the snn liatched 
them out—a remilar swarm of them, fifty 
or more I should think. And very pretty 
they looked, with their clean bright yellow 
collars, wriggling one over the other in a 
larce glass vase. 

The mention of escapes reminds me 
that on the 4th of May last (the first hot 
day of the year), a green tree-frog was 
brought to me, just captured in a neigh¬ 
bouring garden. P'rom ite appearance I 
came to the conclnsion that it liad been at 
large all the winter. Of course, it had got 
away originally from some fern-case or 
coDser\-atory, for it is never found in this 
country ; but it is an instance which shows 
that it is |K)ssible for this beautiful and 
useful little frog to find a safe shelter for 
itself in the open through the winter, and 
probably to provide for its own wants in 
summer. 

(THE END.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Episode of the Battle of Waterloo. 

Mr. A. Laby, the artist who has so- 
graphically depicted the e%'ent on 137, 
writes :—“ M’’ uncle was a captain in the- 
Young Imperial Guard {pnpil$ ae la Garde), 
a corps formed of young men from eighteeia. 
years of age to twenty or twenty-one, all 
SODS of gom families. Their officers were 
men of experience and courage, drawm 
from other regiments. They were sent to- 
Waterloo, as w-ere indeed almost all that 
remained of the P'rench army. The- 
Emperor was so loth to send them forwar(\ 
that he waited expecting to be able to dr* 
without them. Tlie young men grumhlecY 
almost as much as the old Guards. VVhy disA 
not the Emperor send them forward ?' A. t 
last, at about four o’clock, they were sent t-x i 
the front. Many were tlie stru^les the^ 
had. They came in front of the Highlander^ 
and the fight was fierce, and at last came t.r 
a hand-to^and fight. A Highlander, (tes- 
ceiving that there was a gap round tbx-* 
standard-liearer—his comrades had fallen— 
threw his musket down and rushed for 
standard, but the young Guard was 
willing to let it go. Then a long strug^li 
began ; each side ceased firing, each feajiw* 
to kill their own hero. At last the 
lander, impatient and angry at theresL^i 
ance of the little Frenchman, flung him: 
standard and all, over his bro^ shouldew-i 
and carried him over on his side ; and 
Highlanders and Frenchmen roared fcwi 
applauded in sheer admiration, and tl%^ 
fire and fight redoubled in vigour. TT* V 
next day few of the young Guards saw ■»: f. 
sun rise. There they lay on the fielii , 
Waterloo, and my uncle was found xv'i-] 
seventeen wounds. But, however, he ^ 
covered to tell the tale, I daresay, 
times.” 


iiTi-^fi by CjOO^Ic 
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Y or need be in no huny to get away from 
boyhood into manhood, ho that yon 
migh^ut into print what conies from your 
pen. Tiie heaven of anthors lies in infancy 5 
and ni tell yon what I mean by this. fSoine 
of the beat things written by ouf story-tellers 
have been founded on their recollections of 
early days George Eliot’s books are full 
of such, and so are Thomas Hardy’s. In 
fact, the last-named author is so jealous 
over his im^reasions of this kind that 
daring the writing of one of his last volnmes 
he was within twenty miles of the place he 
was describing, but would not go near it 
for fear of disturbing the idea he had of it 
from his childhood. Ha^vthorne once said 
that “ everything is beautiful in youth ” ; 
and you cannot well get away from the 
ideas yon glean then. You may to some ex¬ 
tent grow out of them, but they mil never 
be lost. There is a story told of a Iwy who 
used to read his Plato, covered to his chin 
with a cloak, in a cold upper room, and all 
through life the Dialogues were associated 
in his mind with a woollen smell. Mr. 
Hamerton, the artist, says : ** It is not the 
written poetry which affects ns most, but 
the unwritten poetry’ of our own yonth, and 
mine is all bound np with heather, and fern, 
and streams flowing under the shade of 
alders. ” 

Every boy has his favourite book. One 
of my early companions was Washington 
Irving’s "Sketch-Book”; and it is plea¬ 
sant to find that its author valued, as we do, 
the recollection.s of young days. " I thank 
God,” he says, ‘‘I was liom on the banks 
of the Hudson ! I think it an invaluable 
advantage to be bom and brought up in the 
ne^hbourhood of some grand and noble 
object in Nature; a river, a lake, or a 
mountain. We make a friendship mth it; 
we in a manner ally ourselves to it for life, 
ft remains an object of our pride and affec- 
tiomi, a reliving point to call ns home 
ig^ after all our wanderings. ‘ The things 
which we have learned in our childhood,’ 


“WHEN I GROW HP!” 

Bv J. Kogers Rees, 

AatJtor 0 / "The Pleaeuree of a Bookworm," etc., etc. 

PART II. 

says an old writer, ‘ grow up with our souls, 
and unite themselves to it.’ So it is with 
the scenes among which we have passed 
our early days ; they influence the whole 
course of our thoughts and feelings; and 
1 fancy I can trace much of what is good 
and pleasant in my own heterogeneous 
compound to my early companionship with 
this glorious ri%’er.” 

One spring day a boy five years old was 
riding behind his father on a road that led 
them by a brook. 

“Dan,” said the old gentleman, "how 
would yon like to catch a trout ? ” 

There was but one reply to such a ques¬ 
tion, and very soon the stripling was fur¬ 
nished with a rough rod from the hedge, a 
hook and string from liis father's pocket, 
and creeping along a rock that lav on the 
margin of a deep pool, he threw fiis line, 
and soon found tnat he liad actually hooked 
a large trout. 

That first experience was ahvays re- 
meni’iiered. and when the boy grew up 
to be the famous Daniel Welter his 
recreation was still fishing. He never 
forgot his early love of tlii.s kind, for 
when lie became a member of the Legis¬ 
lature of Massachusetts he introduced 
a bill, that passed into law, which for¬ 
bade, under pains and penalties, the taking 
of trout in any other way but the old one 
of hook and line. 

One who knew the late Richard Jefferies 
v^Tote of him as a boy : " He was a great 
reader, and I remember a sunny parlour 
window, almost like a room, where many 
books of adventure and faiiy tales were 
read by him. Close to liis home was the 
‘ Reservoir,’ a prettily situated lake sur- 
roundeil by trees, and with many romantic 
nooks on the banks. Here we often used 
to go on exploring expeditions in quest of 
cariosities or wiln Indians.” 

Mr. Besant, in <^noting this, says : ‘ ‘ Here 
we get at the origin of ‘ Be\is.’ Those who 
have read that romance—which, if it were 


better proportioned and shorter, would be 
t/ir 7>io3t dvliqhtful boy's book in the ioorld — 
will remeinl^r how the lads played and. 
made pretence t^n the shores and waters- 
of the lake. Kuw they are travellers in 
the jungle of wild Africa ; now they come- 
upon a crocodile; now they hear close by 
the niar of a lion; now they discern traces- 
of savages ; now they go into hiding ; now 
they discover a inland sea ; now they 
build a hut and live upon a desert island. 
The man at thirty-six recalls every day of 
his childhood, and makes a story out of it- 
for other children.” 

So you see, boys, that if yon are to be¬ 
come w’ritets when you grow’ up, the gamea 
and amusements and many odd experi¬ 
ences you are having now, must provide yon. 
with material for your work. Nothing in 
this world is ever lost. In the meanwhile, 
if you aie wise, yon wll keep your minds 
clear of “ dreadfuls,” which is only another 
name for rubbish in literature. You may 
take a grown-up boy’s word for it—the- 
sweeping out of thu worthless stuff to 
make room for better is an unpleasant 
task; and if you are going to do work 
worth the name, you had better be fiw 
of the necessity for thus “ cleaning up.” 

Yon never need be ashamed of building 
all kinds of big castles for the future, 
always provided, of coarse, that you. 
steaaily work towards the same point. 

I suppose it is hardly necessaiy’ to say 
that yon must by no means neglect your 
playground, your cricket, footliall, and 
' racing, even for your books and dreams. 
Plutarch, in his “ Lives ”—a book, bv the 
way, full of interesting incident—tells of 
the wisdom of Lycurgus, who prescribed! 
plenty of games even for the girls of Sparta. 
He orders them to exercise themselves in 
running, wrestling, and throwing ouoite 
and darts, so that thereby they siiould 
become possessed of strong and vigoroua 
bodies. He, at all events, believed in 
healthy minds in healthy bodies. 


HOW THEY MOVE HORSES IN AMERICA. 

By Joseph Malins. 


r B£ term " moving house ” when used 
in England only means moving from 
|ne house to another. In the United 
itates it means the moving of the house 
tolf, aud this is not unfrequently accom- 
>lLshed. Some suppose that this is only 
lone in the case of wooden houses, but we 
iial] show that it is also done even with 
•Qildings of brick and of stone. True, it is 
aore generally done with wooden buildings, 
•cause, as a rule, they have only surface 
'nindations, and, being bnilt on beams, can 
• rolled from place to place without such 
lanOTr of fracture as attends tlie removal 
ouildinm erected with more brittle 
nateriaL Only a few months ago, in the 
atv of Boston, I saw a wooden house, of per- 
lam twenty rooms, rolled out in the street, 
aken into a neighbonring road, and duly 
'ct down in line with the other honses. 
Indeed, it is a common enough thing to see 
t two-storey eight-roomed Iionse standing in 
'lie middle of a wide road, having been 
i*ktiCed npon wooden rollers, upon tfmich it 


is polled along by ropes wliich are perhaps 
attached to a " w'indla.ss,” round and round 
which one or two horses are made to walk, 
and tliDs " wind ” the house along the 
road, mucli as a countrywoman winds the 
water-bucket up the well. 

House-raising, too, is practised in a man¬ 
ner different from mere house-building. In 
Philadelphia is a cbapel which was built 
of l»iick, and which, m after years, was 
lifted up so that a school might be built 
under it, and this was successfully accom¬ 
plished. In one of the best streets in Bostou, 
lacing the famous Boston Common, is a { 
stone building which, it is said, was first , 
erected as a Freemasons’ Hall. It was | 
^terwards used as the United States Dis¬ 
trict Court It has since been lifted up a 
Iieight of perhaps twenty-five feet, and 
unoerit has been built a very fine draper's 
shop, in and out of which I saw the lady 
customers passing in the summer. 

It may be asked—How is the lifting 
accompiii^ed f It is done by first undermin¬ 


ing a single wall and placing nndemeatik 
it a row of screw or hydraulic “jacks.”" 
Great beams of wood are placed between 
the jacks and the under surtace of the wall, 
and the jacks are then “ pumped ” or 
screwed up till the beams are pinched be¬ 
tween-tlieni and the wall- Then the wall 
rests upon the beams, the beams on the 
jacks, and the jacks upon other beams em- 
bedd^ in the ground. Tims is each wall 
treated till the whole building stands upon 
these iron jacks. At a signal oil these 
jacks are worked at the same moment, and 
the house is thus lifted—perhaps a quarter 
of an inch at a time. W nen the jacks are 
raised to their full height another set can 
be put in between on a higher bedding 
or foundation, and these in turn can be 
worked; and, as the building rises, the 
new foundation can lie in process of build¬ 
ing, although the new under-building is not 
brought close up to the old til) the latter is 
elevated to the full altitude desired. 

Perhaps tlie most remarkable of the 
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buildings of hard material which 
have been bodily removeil is the 
Hotel Pelham, whicii also faces 
Boston Common. It is a red stone 
building some seven storeys in 
height, and is perhaps 100 feet 
long. The basement floor, which 
is reached by steps from the street 
footpatlj, consists of a hairdresser's 
shop, etc. The ground floor—that 
which is level with the street— 
consists of a large drug store, 
surgery, etc. ; while the hotel 
business occupies the various 
storeys above. Certain city im¬ 
provements involved the widening 
of the street upon which this hot^ 
is located, and many buildings 
were accordingly demolislied ; but 
as this large and handsome build¬ 
ing was comparatively new, it was 
thought it could be pushed back 
the required thirteen feet, and a 
■contractor umlertook to do this. 

I think the building was valued 
■at $120,000 (£24,000), and that the con- ' 
tract for thus moving it was half that ' 
-sum. One wall was then undermined 
and beams of wood braced up to its under- 
•surface. Other lieanis were embetlded in 
the earth. Beneath and between these 
•embedded beams and the wall-beams were 
inserted a large number of iron rollers 
of one inch m diameter, and an un¬ 
limited supply of cart grease. The ground 
■at the back was cleared, and the liedding 
lieams were continued across the new 
-foundation space. Every wall was thus 
■sisgly undermined till the whole building 
rested upon the iron rollers. The lower ])art 
-of the building was then bracetl with beams 
•of wood—enclosetl, as it were, in a bottom- ; 
Jess ‘ ‘ crate. ” A number of large ‘ * jacks ” 
were then placed likecannon on ^ocks, their 
heads pressing against the beams encasing 
■the house. Men were placed at every jack, 
eind, on a whistle being blown, each gave 
the handle of his jack a quarter turn, which i 
projected his * ‘ pusher ^ a quarter of an j 
men, and moved tlie building to that extent. 
The whole work occupied about three ! 
jnonths, the actual moving being effected | 
in about two weeks—at about the rate | 
of one foot per day. The earth was then | 
tilled in around it, the beams and iron 
nods being left under the walls, which rest 


securely upon the new foundation, as I can 
personally testify. 

A greater task than the above has, how¬ 
ever, been accomplished by Mr. Benjamin 
C. Miller, of Brooklyn, who in 1888 moved 
the Brighton Beach Hotel, on Coney Island, 
NewYork, back from the encroaching ocean. 
This is indeed the greatest ‘ ‘ house moving ” 
undertaking ever accomplished, and we 
shall briefly describe ana illustrate this 
remarkable undertaking. 

The Brighton Beach Hotel was built by 
the Brooklyn and Brighton Beach Railway 
Company, and was first opened in July, 1874. 
It was then six tliousanu feet beyond high- 
water mark, but the Atlantic Ocean so 
encroachetl upon it in later years that its 
destructiou was inevitable unless it could be 
removed. The building was of great magni¬ 
tude, being 460 feet long, 210 feet wide, and 
three to four storeys high, its four towers 
being higher still. The weight of the struc¬ 
ture was about 5,000 tons. The furniture, 
utensils, and crockery were not disturbed 
during the removal. 

The first thing done was to so work under 
the hotel as to eventually lift the whole 
gigantic structure upon a great number of 
hydraulic jacks, each cajiable of liearing 
from 60 to 90 tons. The ground under the 
hotel and far inland was then sufficiently 


levelled, and laid with twenty-four 
double lines of railway tracks. 

The Iron Railway Cur Company 
of New York built 112 iron rail¬ 
way cars or trucks, each of great 
length as compared with English 
railway trucks, and these were 
placed upon the track-s, forming, 
side by side, twentv-four train.s of 
fimr or five cars eacn. These trains- 
were all run in under the great 
liutel. The trains were then all 
connected with each olher by great 
lieams placed across the cars and 
fa.stened togetlier; and, across 
these, other beams were placed 
transversely until they formed a 
skeleton platform weiglung600,000 
{xmnds. The hydraulic jacks, up<ia 
which the hotel was propi)e<l, were 
tlien slowly reversed, and the 
building was gently lowered till 
it rested upon the monster plat¬ 
form thus constructed upon the 
cars. The next thing to look to 
I was the moving power. Uixm one track they 
' ’ three powerful locomotive engines 

together, and three more were simi¬ 
larly placed on another track. Ropes, from 
twelve of the trains of cars, were hitched 
to the hindmost engines, which stood 160 
feet ahead of the hotel. The ro}>e usetl was 
only 14 inches thick, but it was a specially 
made Manilla rope, was two miles long, and 
weighed about 4,000 pounds. Some of the 
rope lengths were straight with the engines, 
while those reaching from other cars were 

f ilaced diagonally, and were, therefore, 
onger, and it required the nicest calculation 
to so allow for the variable stretching of 
these varying lengths as to make the strain 
of each exactly equal when the force should 
be applied. The ropes had to ruu through 
an elaborate system of pulley blocks, so 
arranged that the engines must move six 
feet to move the hotel one foot. 

And so, on April 3rd, 1888, amidst a con¬ 
course of thousanils of people, at 9.15 a.m. 
the signal was given, and the six throttles 
of the loconifitive engines were thrown opeu, 
first gradually, and then to the full. The 
ropes glided through the pulleys, drew taut, 
and quivered with the strain. Amidst the 
breatliless suspense of the multitude tiie 
engines’ wheels began to move, spun round 
ui>on the track, and tlien, catching hold, they 
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mdoally forged abeed; and, as the great 
bailding was seen to gradgingly, vet {ler- 
force, yield to the strain, and slowly move 
from its location, a mighty clieer rose from 
the spectators, and Mas joined in I>y the 
disconiant shrieks of the steam whistles 
of the six locomotives, whose deafening 
screams of trinniph told of another victory 
of mind over matter As the “ New York 
Star ” said next day: The big hotel 

moved; the engines went forty feet, the 
hotel moved six feet six inches, and it did 
sot tremble. The experiment had suc¬ 
ceeded ; the problem ot railroading hotels 
vas settled! 
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A halt was now made for inspection, but 
everything was proved to be in good onier. 
The botel^ad moved evenly : not a mirror 
was broken, nor a plaster ceiling cracked. 
So the journey was resumed, and by the 
close of the day the hotel had been carried 
117 feet inland. Day after day the ropes 
and pulleys were suitably re-adjusted, and 
pn^ess was made till the whole journey 
of 595 feet was accomplished. Then the 
hotel was again lifted upon jacks ; the cars 
were run from under to do future service as 
freight trucks ; a new foundation was built 
under the great edifice, and on June 29th 
of the same year the Brighton Beach 


Hotel was once more thrown oi>en to re¬ 
ceive the thousands of guests who make it 
their home during the seaside season at 
Coney Island. 

The enterprise shown by Mr. B. C. 
Miller—who is a level-headed ten^^rance 
mail, being treasurer of the Good Templar 
I Grand Lwlge of New York—in accepting 
I such a, contract, and the ability displayed 
I in carrying it out, were thus fitly rewarded 
' by a success whidi makes us wonder wliat 
our American cousins will next place among, 
j the possibilities of the age. 

! (THK END.) 


BOY LIFE nr TEE FIOWEBY LAEO. 

By Frederic H. Balfour. 

PART IX- 


M any years ago, when I was living at 
Nanking, I strolled one morning into 
the Temple of the God of War to call uron 
s certain friend of mine—the Brigadier- 
Generai, in fact, referred to in my imapter 
on " Dinners and Dining”—who had lo»lg- 
ings in some of the guest-rooms attached to 
tliat famous sanctuary. Near the window 
of bis chamlier sat his son, a fine, bright- 
looking lad of ten or twelve vears old, 
learning his daily task. And wkat do you 
think be was studying ? Probably you will 
guess arithmetic, or geography, or history— 
algebra, perha|)s, or more likely something 
even easier, some simple book of travels or 
of stories, calculated to combine instruction 
situ amusement. Nothing of the sort. The 
unfortunate child was poring over an ancient 
classical work—so old tliat nobody quite 
knows when it was written, except that it 
^'as in existence eleven hundred years 
before Christ; so obscure that tlie greatest 
Chinese scholars themselves can scarcely 
tell ns what it really means, while there 
Are a few European scholars who deny that 
It is true Cbineae at all; so foolish—as far 
as it can be understoo*! at all — that, accord- 
uig to the general belief, it is, at liest, a 
mannal of divination; and so useless, the 
nniy wonder is that any' person of intel¬ 
ligence should ever waste an hour in read¬ 
ing it. [Suppose I give you a specimen of 
Its contents. What should you think if 
lion had to study such stuff ns this, instead 
of learning geography or doing sums ? 

^ Li IHsgrain. ThU reprsMoto treiuUng on the 
wl of a Uger tvnlcb does not bite men. ind ImpUei 
uuQrlAiie«. 

Win Wan? aajrs: “ The Li Dfsgmni ia the Soft 
rre^tog opoii the Hard. U representa gratlflcation 
Uil reapoDda to Heaven, and moa treading on the 
wo of a tiger that does not bite men; It implies 
parlance. The Hard has attained the nndeflected 
lAie Medium (filth atroke); the imperial throne la 
oo* occapied without rebeliioD, and greatneas and 
ifleodour result. 

Tile Pi Diagram ia lucky. 9 n repeated dirlna- 
"wa, in its origin, duration, and completion, no 
ili^llafactluo enauea. Those who. beinir disquieted, 
ibeouelves as frieuda, are iocky; but those who 
oehy and who come afterwards, are unlucky. 

• • • • • • 

represents pPwking up reeda.and drag- 
pc other roots of the same class with them. Oood 
‘’Kt aiKi luxoriant aooiinding result from the pre- 
*^*llon of moral Tectltiide. 

'-nnw KuuE aaya: “Plucking of reeds in the end 
."’’rifO'cid luck, hiKiause the Inclinations are ceu- 
ui ihe sovereign.' 


l^ow tlije xroA the sort of nonsense that 
’wt poor boy was learning, and I confess 
^ the sight of it made me quite angry. 


EDUCATION. 

So I asked him whether he understood what 
he was reading, and of course he said he did 
not. Then 1 asked his father whether he 
understood it, and of course he said he did 
not either. 

"Then why in the world,” I exclaimed, 
" do you make your child study a book tliat 
neither he, nor you, nor anyb^y else can 
understand! ” 

“Ub,” he replied, ‘‘he only learns the 
sounds of the wonls now ; tlieir meaning 
will be explained to him when he grows 

“But why don't you teach him some¬ 
thing that will be of practical use to him— 
geography or arithmetic, for instance ? ” 

“ It IS not our custom,” was the answer. 

" And pray w'hat gocxl will this book do 
him when he does understand it ? ” I jier- 
siste<l. 

There was silence. 

Here we put our fin^r upon the great 
and prime defect of the Chinese educational 
system. When children first go to school 
tliey have to learn—not their letters, there 
are no letters, hut—their words, or cha¬ 
racters, like .HO many little magpies. Their 
business is to learn the sound and theshajie 
of each character, without knowing its 
meaning; and to do this they* all bawl 
out their lessons at the very top of their 
voices, in onier to commit to memory strings 
and columns and i>ages of words, not one of 
which hoe any meaning for them whatever. 
How uninteresting a task must this l>e to 
the poor little urchins, and how difficult! 
Of course, it has one good result—it trains 
their iiieniories if it does not enlighten their 
minds; and a goi^d Chinese scholar, when 
he has passed all his examinations, can re¬ 
peat whole books off by heart. But the 
meaning of what he rea(u only comes to the 
Chinese schoolliov veiy gradually; and then 
he is also put to learn two books which are 
really useful in their way—the "Three- 
Character Classic” and the “Thousand- 
Character Poem.” 

The first is so called because it runs in 
sentences of three characters each, and this 
makes it easy. The second has no character 
twice repeated, so that when the pupil has 
learned this bwk thoroughly' he knows a 
thousand characters. Here is a specimen 
of the former: 

* Men at birth, 

Nature radically good ; 

Dispo-itioua all alike. 

Practice widely differest; 

If not eilucated, 

Natural character changes. 


and so on, page after page. The latter- 
begins thus: 

Heaven Is deep azure, 

Barth ia yellow; 

The Universe ia vaat and void. 

Aa the moon wazea 

The aun deeUnea, 

And the atari are diaplayed in ranka 

When cold arrivea heat departa; 

What autumn gathers winter storea 

W'hen clouds assemble, they bring rain ; 

Hoarfrost ia formed o( frozen dew ; 

Gold cornea from water,' Jade from rock.t 

Among choice fruits we have pears and plums,. 

While the moat important vegetables are mus ¬ 
tard and ginger. 

‘The sea ia salt, but rivers fresh. 

Flsh-acales lie close, but feathers puff out— 

which last line means that fishes lie hidden > 
in the water, while birds are made to fly' in 
the air. The “ poem ” then plunges into 
history', where it is not necessary for us to 
follow it. Yon will observ'e that its scien¬ 
tific value is not very' great. It seems to 
me, too, that I remeniber learning some¬ 
thing like it in English. Isn’t there a poem. 
whiw: begins— 

" The rose ia red, 

The violet blue, 

Tbe daisy's sweet, 

And so are you ' t 

That is the botanical part of it. Then it 
plunges into natural history: 

*‘ The dog will come when he is called, 

Tbe cat will walk away; 

Tbe monkey’s cheek is very bald. 

The goat is fond uf pl^y." 

But I scarcely suppose that the gifted author - 
of these Hues got Uie idea from tlie “Thou¬ 
sand-Character Poem ” of the Chinese. 

By the time, then, that a Ciiinese boy is 
fifteen or sixteen years ohl lie can read 
fluently enough, and has already’ acquired 
a certain faiiiiliariU' with tiie Four Books 
of Confucius and MenciiLs, and the Five 
Classics—namely, the “Book of Odes” 
(which was edit^ and arranged by Con¬ 
fucius), the “ Book of History,^’ the “Book 
of Ceremonies,” the “ Spring and Autumn 


* That is, from the bed of a stream in Yfinnaa, 
called the River of Golden Sand. 

t The original mentions a range of moantalDS iu 
the north-west of China 
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Annals ” (which have nothing whatever to 
■do with either spring or autumn), and the 
" Book of Changes ” (the book I found the 
Brigadier-General’s little hoy stndjdng in 
the Temple of the God of War). Soon he 
goes up for his B.A. examination, to be fol¬ 
lowed (if he is lucky enough to pa&s) by his 
M.A. and his Doctorate in due order. All 
he has to do is to write essays upon some 
passage from the Classics, compme verses 
on a given subject, and show his (wquaint- 
ance with Chinese history and literatuie 
generally. An elegant literary style is of 
■conrse indispensable, and when he has got 
aucceesfally through bis three examination.^ 


be is eligible for a post under Government 
—a piece of good fortune which is the object 
of every educated Chinaman’s highest am¬ 
bition. 

The Chinese scholar knows no science; 
be thinks that heaven is round and earth is 
square, that the Yellow River is a continua¬ 
tion of tlie Milky Way, and that there is 
nothing worth learning outside of bis own 
old fusty booka Of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Homer, Goethe, Sir Isaac Newton, Mr. 
Darwin, Profe 88 <ir Huxley, or John Stnart 
Mill he has never even heard; and if he 
had, he would pour scorn upon the very 
notion of any one of them, or all of them 


put together, possessing a tithe of the learn¬ 
ing and wisdom contained in Confucius's 
little linger. But let us hope they will 
learn better by - and - by. Already the 
Empress-Mother has decreed that mathe¬ 
matics shall form one of the subjects at 
the public examinations, and there are hun¬ 
dreds of scientific books now in coarse of 
translation—books on astronomy, geology, 
chemistry, meteorology, geography, poli¬ 
tical economy, and many other sciences— 
by European scholars for the benefit of the 
rising generation. 

(THE END.) 


. AtUhor I 

I T may, perhaps, be Utopian to hope that 
betting will ever die out entirely at 
schools, but we may, I think, congratulate 
•ourselves that it is not so common now a.s it 
used to be. At Haleliui’st it was a recognised 
practice. The masters repressed it as much 
-as ]>ossible, but their etfurts were not of 
much avail. 

One half especially was well rememberetl 
for the mania of gambling which {iossesse<l 
the boys. Jones major defended it on tlio 

S round that if one boy bets and another 
oes not, the latter is t1ie l>etter ! But his 
opinion would nut stand the simple test of 
orthography. Happily, Morgan, a lug boy 
and a well-known athlete, set his face 
against the practice as firmly as he 
couUl. 

Nowit happened that Morgan slept in the 
same dormitory as Jones major. There were 
five other boy.s in the room, all of them 
more or less infecteil with the mania. 
Morgan found it a terrible bore to have to 
listen night after night to the endless dis¬ 
cussions about tlie odds ; to idiotic opinions 
which their owners were prepared to back, 
and so forth. 

“ Can't you fellows jaw about something 
else! ” he asked one night. “ I w-isii you’d 
■all lost your money, so that you couldn’t 
bet any more.” 

“Come, wake up,” retorted Jones major, 
“ and take a little interest in sport for 
once.” 

“ I don’t call it sport to sit idle and bet 
on what another fellow can do.” 

“ Very well, don’t,” said Jones ; “ but if 
yon donT take any interest in it yourself, 
you needn’t interfere with us.” 

“ But you’re interfering with me every 
nighC” replied Morgan, “ with your insane 
mbhish about odds, which half of you can’t 
understand and the other half can’t calcu¬ 
late.” 

There wasa boy called Barrettin the room, 
reputed to be very well off. At all events, 
he made a show of wealth, displaying his 
•cash freely. 

“ Morgan’s afraid of losing his money, I 
suppose,” he remarked in a general way; 
“ tliat's why he doesn't bet.” 

“ I’ve got samethin^ lietter to do with it,” 
said Morgan ; “ but I don’t mind having a 
lluttcr for once if you’ll take me.” 

“ Wliat’s the ofler? ” asked Barrett. 

“ Oh, I ilon’tcare. Can you go to No. 10 
and back into lied under a niinute?” 

“ Of course I can.” 

“ Very well : I’ll bet you that you 
won't.” 

“ Done. How much! ” 


A BETTIHO TBAB6ACTI0H. 


By Paul Blake, 

“SeAoot and the Wcrld," "ChrUtmoi at Halehurrt," 

“ Well, I don’t bet often ; suppose we say 
a sovereign.” 

Barrett hesitated. 

■* Take him, you duffer,” put in Jones ; 
“ you’re sure to win.” 

“I’ll take you in, Jones, if you like,” 
said Morgan. 

But a sovereign was beyond Jones’s means. 
He confined himself to urging Barrett to 
accept, wliich he did. It was a very short 
distance to No. 10—barring accidents, he 
was bound to win. 

“ Now, let’s understand each other,” said 
Morgan. “ You’ve to go to No. 10, knock 
at the door, and back again into bed under 
a minute. Jones shall lie timekeeper.” 

The conditions were agreed to. Jones lit 
a match to see his watch by, another boy 
had a supply ready when the first became 
extinct. 

“ Any othergentleman like to join in?” 
asked Morgan. “ No sum of less than five 
shillings will be taken into consideration.” 

No one answered. 

“ Very well then, Barrett will pocket the 
stakes.” (Morgan’s sporting phraseology 
was curious.) “ Ready, Barrett ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Very well. Look out, Jones. Go ! ” 

Barrett leaped out of bed and was gone in 
a moment 

“ ’Twon’t take him twenty seconds,” said 
Jones. “ I wish I’d taken you.” 

“Too late now,” said "Morgan; “and 
you’ll bless your stars for it hy-and-by.” 

“ Why, here he come 8 ,”cried Jones. The 
sound of Barrett’s pattering feet could be 
heard through the open door, “Less than 
thirty seconds. ” 

Morgan hopped out of bed and coolly 
bolted the door. 

“ Oh, I say, that’s not fair ! ” 

“Why not? Nothing Avaa siud about 
bolting the door.” 

At this moment Barrett turned the handle. 
After several ineffectual attempts to enter, 
he whispered hurriedly, “ I^et me in.” 

“ Don’t be in a hurry,” replied Morgan ; 
“ the muinte isn’t up yet.” 

“ But Scott’s coming,” gasped Barrett in 
an agony. 

“All right, only ten seconds more.” 

“Letniein, do, Morgan!” 

“ But you’ll win the bet.” 

“ Oh, nevermind the l»et! ” 

“ You acknowledge you’ve lost ? ” 

The reply, after a moment’s hesitation, 
wa8“Yes.*’ It occurred to him that it w-as 
better to lose his wager and escape punish¬ 
ment than to lose it and have his puni^ment 
in addition. 
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etc., etc. 

Barrett leaped into bed. A few seconds 
later Mr. Scott's footsteps were heard out¬ 
side the door. 

“ Sorry you’ve lost,” said Morgan ; “ but 
somebody must lose, you know.” 

“ You’ve cheated ! ” exclaimed Barrett, 
angrily. 

“ (Jently, my young friend, or I shall have 
to ask YOU to meet me Iteliind the stable, 
and I’ll bet twenty to one you’d regret 
it. ” 

Morgan was so greatlv superior to him in 
strength and skill that Rarrett was oblige<l 
to turn auay his wrath by a humbler 
tone. 

“ You ought to have said yon were going 
to interfere, and I wouldn’t have taken your 
bet,” he said. “ Ask anybody if it was 
fair.” 

“The opinion of anybody isn’t wanted,” 
replied Morgan. “You were not in 
when the minute was up ; you’ve lost. I'll 
trouble you for that sovereign.” 

There was no help for it; so, with mut- 
terred remarks as to the unfairness of the 
trick, Barrett paid up the money. 

“ I’ll get it b^k again —you see if I don't," 
said Barrett, threateningly. 

“No, you won’t,” rejuied Morgan ; “for 
I’m going to give up lietting. It’s answered 
very well this time, though, hasn’t it ? ” 

Barrett would not continue the conversa¬ 
tion ; he was intensely angry, and in his 
heart called Morgan an unmitigated cheat. 
But Morgan did not seem to m disturbed 
by liis conscience, for he soon fell asleep. 

Next day Barrett was very unhappy. He 
had been making a foul of himself Uitely in 
gambling, and was terribly hard up. He 
would never have accepted Morgan’s bet 
the night before if it had not been so tempt¬ 
ing. He ha<l calculated on that loat 
sovereign to help him out of his difficulties, 
and now it was gone. 

Much as it was beneath his dignity to cry 
he could hardly keep back the tears^as he 
thought of what a fool he had been. Four 
pounds had slipped away in a fortnight, and 
fie was now nearly penniless. Oh, if lie were 
only stronger, how he would like to liclc 
that cheating brute Morgan ! 

Happening to look up, he saw Morgan 
stan<ling near. 

“ Hullo, Barrett! what’s the matter? ” 

“ Nothing," was the short reply. 

“ Oh, that’s right. I was afraid you might 
be fretting over last night’.s affair.” 

“ You Sealed me,” burst out Barrett, hie 
anger getting the lietter of his pnideui-«. 
To liis surprise, Morgan said nothing for e 
few moments. 
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“Well,” he remarked at length, “ I »up- ! 
pose I did cheat you. But tiien you tried ’ 
to win my money, you «ee. You k’new that 
you eould get to No. 10 and back in less 
than half a minute, didn’t you ? ” 

“ Yes,” confessed Barrett. ) 

“Thenyou were betting on a practical ! 
MrtAinty." | 

“But that doesn’t justify your Imlting 
he door,” said Barrett. “ What would you 
‘sy if a fellow won your money by a trick : 
ike that ? ” 

“ Why I should say, ‘ Look here, old man, ' 
fOu’re a decent sort of fellow, and are in- j 
apable of such a mean and despicable j 
•windle as to Jwin my money by a subter- i 
hge— 60 hand it back ! ’ ” 

Barrett looked up at him with hope in 
liseye. 

“ /*) yon mean that ? ” 

“Of course I do,” said Morgan, tossing 


him his sovereign. “ Did you really think 
me capable of keeping your money 

Barrett hesitated. 

“ Yon see you did," went on Morgan. 
“Now I’m certain that you would never 
have tliouglit it possible for a niuiuent if 
you hadn’t let yourself be indueiiced by 
what other fellows will do when winning 
money is the object. Tliey go so near 
cheating that you aren't surprised when one 
oversteiw the line, liive the whole thing 
up, my dear fellow ; take my word for it, 
you’ll be glad of it afterwards.” 

Barrett hesitated again, though he was 
evidently affected by Morgan’s earnestness. 

“ Well, will you give it up for the rest of 
this half, just to oblige me 

Barrett consented. 

“ That's right,” said Morgan. “ Now if 
I hadn’t given it up too, I’d bet you any 
odds that you’ll be tlie better for it.” 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH 

DSCKMBl-B. 


Phk Poclibt Euv.—D ecember ! ITie very name 
L teeiut to have a dreary ring la It, and conjiirea 
Wore the miad'i eye long dark daya, suskiiig 
lot, liare tlelds, and drizzling rain, ur bowling 
K>*-laden winds that shriek around our uloetni 
wn like hungry wolves. Well, biU even in Decetii- 
7 we can be comfortsble snd happy by our flreeide. 
d os not, however, forget our feathered stock, 
■tb an essy mind we can enjoy the evening com- 
rti of our cosy rooms if we are sure the fowls that 
our winter eggs, and supply us with many a 
lesome meal, are as cosy lu their own home as 
«SR in onn. Does a cold draught blow in on their 
esUng place, see to it. 

“ If a cock crows before goiug to bed, 

Be sure he will rise with a watery bead.'* 

' the old couplet; but a cock has no business 
'iM with a watery head. Ko leakage of any tort 
oold come through roof or port or door, 
uerclse in the mo is as much ne^ed now as In 
iDffler; perhaps even more so; for If the fowls 
'R to huddle all together in corners be sure they 
|U not thrive. Cramps, diarrhtpa, and many other 
bients will be rife. Without making a mess, yon 
«T throw green weeile, the leaves of cabbage, celery, 
v ^egetsblea severally into the run, and among this 
•Jwr com They will scratch and Hud It, thus 
uiog exercise and Ut-blts at tbe same time, 
srrbtea is all too common in gloomy December. 
X •mptorns are apparent enough; and, in addl- 
"> to Ae watery stools, wlugs and tail drop, and 
^ ^Ucted birds look altogether dejected. It is 
u u you can remove the ailing ones altogether 
'B the run for a time, and put mem Into a warm 
donnfortable place. But the whole place wants 
to, and yon must completely overhaul your 
|UKio of feeding, and see that perfect cleanlfness 
the rtie of the ran. Soiled straw must be taken 
the gravel renewed, the floor of the house 
*UM and disinfected with saoltas, and the water 
wd be soft and pure. A few drops of laudanum 
a day, say five mixed In a hall of arrowroot, or 
’ quantity of cblorodyne may be neceasary, 
^uose-tneal must be plentifully mixed In the 
*eli as chalk. Camphorated chalk In balls 
W with arrowroot woald do good. Give no green 
d while lU. In cold weather it is well to give the 
< wwTD, but certainly not hot. Laying birds 
I*' hive hot a small supply of the cereal food It 
ittenioi:, an<l butchers^ meaty scraps or bullocks' 
w will assiet nature in egg-proiliiction. Fowls 
have Just as mach fexm as they can eat with 
it is best to throw it and let them run 
scramble for it; but when they seem satis- 
‘ (tre no more. Barley, oats, wheat, and buck- 
^ for layen ; with me.'ity scraps, rice, oatmeal, 
^ com, with suet and a little treacle for 
xe who wish to fatten. The soft food may be 
with good mUk. 

‘^iillingof fowls for table In the good old way 
wringing the neck must be learned 
uptrisDce and leasoii, hut no boy who has not a 
^ hand should attempt It. A better plan, and 
‘^Isecores whiter flesh, la to tie the bird's legs 
‘ to a beam. Then a blow Is given on the head 

^Randcnd tnflering, and next the windpipe and 
^•Rwreredwith a small sharp knife. The opera- 
Wiling should never be done in the fowl-run. 
'1*10 is cruel and brutd. Get your stock bought 
^ « Tonrfowl-house and run are ready. 

of cold and damp, and feed a little before 
•■Bihard grains, 

^ I’TOBd!! Lorr.—The word “ loft ” may be mis- 


I lesding to some young beginners. It is by no means 
I an abiKiliitc necessity that pigeous should be relegated 
I to a loft. Yet in the wild state they usually build 
; and roost a cnnstderable way from the ground. 'The 
' nest of the wild pigeon, for example, will often be 
found high up on a Scotch fir-tree, or the flat saucer 
of sticks and heather which emposes it is htddeu iu 
a spruce tree branch yards from the earth. Well, 
tbe bini is safe here from o»l8, hawks, and prowling 
cata In the civilised loft she is also safe, and, more¬ 
over, has sunshine and fresh air. But a garden 
pigeonry Is a very delightful arrangement if it bus 
a large flight apartment and is secure against high 
winds, wrt, and Itiueraiit pussies, and is. moreover, 
pisced with its back to the northward and east. .So 
that in keeping pigeons boys can exercise a consider¬ 
able deal of ingenuity. 

Do not forget the dove-cot. This may 1>6 placed 
against a south wall nr on a pole. W’e saw a quaiut 
one the other day made nut of a small beer-cask. 

Make up your minds as soon as the loft or pigeonry 
is ready about selecting stock. Young and healthy 
they must be, and, if a novice, you will And Tumblers, 
PoiiteR, and Fantails will {min you experience. Tbe 
old birds may fly away after sitting, but yon will 
have the young. You must have light in the loft 
and sunshine in tbe flight, and dryness ami cleanli¬ 
ness everywhere. Food : tick lieans, peas, rice (not 
too muchX barley, and clean water ; clean fountains 
and saltcat. 

Q'JEER Pets.—G reen Tree Frogs.—These are very 
beautiful and interesting pets, and of dazzling 
colours. They want a moderate degree of warmth, 
and flies and meal-wonns as food. They are very 
healthy and brisk in action, and will live miite a 
long time. Wo believe E. Sumner, of 136, Oxford 
Street, London, can always furnish frogs cheap. 

Snakes.—T he ringed snake-some exceedingly 
large and lovely specimens of which are to be 
caught napping on the high Highland mountains of 
Scotland- is a very hamiless and nice pet. Food: 
tiny frogs and young mice. It Is harmless, snd 
hibernates in winter. Cotton-wool, a piece of old 
blanket, or a pot of dry moss should be given it to 
curl up in. 

The Aviart.—S elect stock for next year's breed¬ 
ing If possible, get a book on Canaries. They are 
most Interesting pets. Use the German breeding 
cages. Have these all ready In time, and all your 
ideas arrange. Know how to feed l>efore you at¬ 
tempt to br^. Upcott GUI, 170, Strand, publishes 
a cheap book, so do Dean and Son. 160 a, Fleet 
Street, London. Bead last month's Doings. 

The Rabbitbt.—G et rea<ly your new hutches 
without delay. If possible, have a rabbit-court— 
any sunny comer a^nst a house. The hutches— 
those for does, bncics, and young, all warm and 
water-tight but well ventilated, should be arranged 
along the wall or walls. The court should be fnid 
down with cement and rubble. A bit of gross run 
and a heap of stuff for them to bore tunnels in will 
also be advantageous. 

The Kenkel.—P lenty of exercise, warmth, and 
good food and pure water will keep our dogs in 
health. 

The Bee WoRLP.—G uard against cold, wet, and 
snow, and do not forget to feed. 

The Kitchen Garden.—R ead last month’s Do- 
incA Plant greens for spring. Keep all clean, 
clear off dead leaves, and root up weeda On frosty 
<lays wheel out manure. 


Flower and Wisi>ow GARDBN6.—Get your boxes 
ready for tlie wlndowa Plan for pretty effects. Old- 
fashioned country cottages covered with Ivy or 
civepers are ^atly beautifl^ by having cork- 
covered little boxes or pots slung here snd there 
over the walls. These muy be planted with bulbs 
for spring flowering, and later on with geraniums, 
etc. 'I'be coluure look lively peeping through the 
green. Young trees, rosts. cuttings of shrubs, etc., 
may now l>e planted, uiid daisies and other old- 
fashioned flowera arranged In beds and Ixirders. 
Take advantage of every floe day, for snow is on 
ahead. 
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Indian snow-shoes (Winter). — Have filed your 
letter, and may give "a bit ’ about them by the 
time the suow comes. 

Showing a Collie (CoIIieX—The dog must be 
registered iu the Kennel Club stud book, entry 1 l 
F orms from Secretary. K. C. Ofllce, Pall Mall. 

Food for Gcinea-pio^ (D. T. Williams).—Bead back 
Correapondence and Doings. This query is becom¬ 
ing mouotonous. 

Broad Shoulders (Kwyln).—The only way to In¬ 
crease your width is by obeying the laws of healtll 
and uking Indian club, dumb-bell, and boat 
exercise. Perhaps, though, you ore one of Pharaoh’s 
lean kiue. 

Eruptions on Face (Old Boy).—it is from poverty 
of blood and dyspepslA Keep the bowels free by 
eating plenty of ripe fruit and taking a mild 
aperient now and then, say once a week. Take 
two tablespoonfnts of lune-Juice conlial in water 
twice daily, and occasionally a fortoight'a course 
of Iron and (luiniue. 

Middy in Royal Xatt (V. h. C. R ). -We have a 
paper by Dr. Gordon Stables, B.N., on this very 
subject. 

CO.NSTIPATION (AJax).—D on’t take medicine. ,Fruit, 
exercise, and cold bath. ' 

Collie Doo Sauct (P. B. P.).—No; there is no way 
of altering it except by firmness, and an occasloiisl 
show of tlie whip, 

Fox-tf.rkirr Coat coming off (Cauls). — I'hese 
dogs often keep moulting all tbe year round. Try 
damping the coat daily with salt and water or sea- 
waier. 

Medical Service, r n. (Canada).—Apply to Direc¬ 
tor-General. R.N., .Somerset House, London, or 
Secretary, B.S,, Whitehall 

Prices of Pets (A. T. R. and Many Others).—Get 
one copy of “ Exchange and Mart an<l keep it by 
you. Eveiytliing in it. Or get " Hints about 
Home and Farm Favourites," publlsbed by Mesara. 
Wame and Co., Bedford Street, London. 

Tonic for Lad of Seventeen (Firdhon). — You 
must not take tonics constantly, but now and then 
a teuspooDfnl iu water of Burrouglig and Williams’s 
Compound Syrup of tbe Phosphates. 

Collie and Bees.—W ash the Collie once a month 
with Sanitas soap and lukewarm water. Rinse 
down with cold-water douches. Use dandy-brush 
and comb every monUng. Do not ^ve too much 
meat; give a tablespoonful of cod-liver oil twice 
a day. Yes ; shelter bees from uortb and eaat. 
They will Bud their own flowers. 

Imported Parrots (Albion).—There Is do doubt 
many such do well, rat we adrise nor readers to 
buy acclimatised ones, if they would be sure to 
have healthy ones. The price is higher, of coune. 

Headache, no. (Rock Scorpion snd Othen).-Too 
serious for home treatment. Consult a doctor. 
Bard Corn (Frank).—Soak feet in hot water, pare 
with very sharp knife, then touch every night and 
morning with a drop of arsenical solution (Poison). 
F. H. Mabrrlet points out that the area of a tri¬ 
angle is the square root of S(S-A) (S-B) (S-Cl 
where S la half the sum of the sides, and A, B, ana 
C are the sides ; and that consequently as Brisiit's 
kite was 15 feet in radius, and each triangle had a 
base of 4 feet, the area of each triangle was 297 
square feet, and the area of the octagon Just eight 
times ns much. And, therefore, Jules Verne is 
wrong and F. H. Maberley right. Q.E.D. 

Sam.—T he fault is your own. To Join crockery with 
cement you should make the edges of the two 
pieces of crockery hot enough to fuse the cement 
by themselves. When you have heate«l them up 
to that point, put Just enough cement on them to 
form s thin film, and then strap them together till 
they are cold. 

Goddard.—P ermission to visit the Wnrsnite is ob¬ 
tained from tbe Mnrhie Society, whose ulilce is in 
Bisliopsgate Street Witlilu, E.C. 

Military.—T here are several naval and military 
dtciionarles. Apply for list to any of the militaiT 
puhitshers. 
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occult nature could arise in connec¬ 
tion with such a conspicuous edifice. 
Picture a staring red-brick building 
perched on the top of a hill, with 
twenty windows of precisely the same 
size and shape, a bright green door 
with an immense brass knocker that 
glittered like a fii’eman’s helmet on 
its peg in an engine-house, and not a 
tree or shrub, not a creeper or flower, 
to temper its appalling ugliness. It 
resembled nothing so much as a gigan¬ 
tic, vividly painted doll’s-house from 
the Lowther Arcade, and there is 
nothing mysterious about that. 

Had it been an ancient, half-ruined, 
ivy-mantled castle, with drawbridge, 
moat, keep, wind-swept banqueting 
hall, and dismal dungeons, all complete, 
a mystery of the ghostly, one-nour- 
after-midnight kind would have been 
quite in keeping; but, being only a 
middle-class tx)arding-school near a 
small country town, erected with a view 
to packing a maximum of boys in a 
minimum of space, it was hardly the 
lace a ghost, with any sense of the 
tness or things, would choose for its 
peregrinations. 

There was nothing mysterious or 
likely to attract a ghost about its occu¬ 
pants. The principal, Mr. Chatterley, 
a fat, pompous, self-satisfied gentleman, 
troubled himself very little about his 
pupils. He left them in the care of a 
system, bequeathed to him by his 
father, a pedag(»ue of the old “ brim- 
stone-and-treacle^ days, who had also 
left him a considerable fortune. The 
one enabled Mr. Chatterley to do as he 
pleased without fear of pecuniary con¬ 
sequences ; the other allowed the boys 
under his care to go as they pleas^. 
It was a “go-as-you-please,” learn-what- 
you-choose system, but «*ith nothing in 
the least mysterious about it. 

Did a new boy put in an appearance, 
Mr. Chatterley at once desire to know 
what career his parents had in view for 
him. 

“ I don’t wish to overload him by 
teaching him knowledge that will be of 
no service to him in the future, you 
know,” he would blandly say, iust as if 
a large quantity of knowleage were 
more dangerous than the proverbial 
“ little; ” as if it were not only possible 
to know too much, but absolutely detri¬ 
mental to learn all that was taught at 
the New Hou.se. 

Narrow-mindetl parents would only 
too frequently reply, “ Quite right. Mr. 
Chatterlej*. Whars the use of Greek 
and Latin, French and German, mathe¬ 
matics, and such stuff, to a lad as has 
got to get his living in business?" or 
”on a farm,” as the case might be. 

Sometimes tlie jiarents had formed 
no plan for the future. In this case the 
boy was appealed to. 

“Now, Jones, wliat are you going to 
be when you grow up i ” 

“ I don’t know, sir.” 

“Very good. Think the matter over, 
and tell me what you would like to l>e.” 

Jones would very naturally ask ad¬ 
vice of another boy. and get it. 

“ Oh, say you would like to be a 
farmer, and you’ll have a jolly time of 
if. you’ll have hardly anything to do.” 

The prospect of almost nothing to 

was tcto alluring to he neglected, and 

'• cui astonishing what a large number 
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of eii'bryo fanners the New House con¬ 
tained. 

Mi-. Jabez Slow, Mr. Chatterley's 
head master, was very slow by name, 
and rpmorkahfy slow by nature. He 
was a re<l-faced, jovial, lazy fellow, 
always ready to crack a joke with any¬ 
body, but very reluctant to make cane 
or birch crack over the backs of the 
boys in his chaise, not out of considera¬ 
tion for the boys, but because it entailetl 
physical exertion. 

There was nothing mysterious about 
Mr. Jabez Slow. 

Miss Charlotte Chatterley, who had 
charge of the domestic affairs, the com¬ 
missariat, etc., was equally free from 
any suspicion of mystery. She resem¬ 
bled her brother in features and tem¬ 
perament, and, of course, had nothing 
whatever to do with tlie methotl of 
imparting knowledge in operation at 
the New House. 

Mr. Macready Jenkyns, the usher, 
ridiculed the “ system ” whenever he 
had the opportunity. He luul l>een 
educated at a school where every l)Oy 
travelled the same route, a route as 
immutable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. Hin masters had taught on 
this principle: “ If you can’t coax 
knowledge into a boy’s head, knock it 
in : don’t be particular how it is got in. 
get it in.” He openly confessed that 
the groundwork of the little he knew 
had been Irnttrlvd in. “ The little ” 
was his niotlest way of expressing him¬ 
self. He knew about four times as 
much as Mr. Chatterley and Mr. Slow 
together. He never practised the 
“ knocking ” process he preached. He 
was a pale-faced, narrow-chested, deli¬ 
cate young gentleman of studious ten¬ 
dencies, and physically unable to ad¬ 
minister punishment to a strong lad. 
He did not play cricket, or anytliing 
else, and was generally spoken of by the 
boys as “ Miss Molly Coddle.” 

He was a new importation. A Mr. 
Ross, a professional gentleman residing 
in the neighbourhooci, had sent his 
three sons to the New House because it 
was handy, and insisted tlip-t they 
should learn everything that appears 
on the prospectus. Hence Mr. Mac- 
ready Jenkyns, who had been summoned 
from Trinity College. Dublin, to teach 
the brothers Ross and the cla-ssics gene¬ 
rally, Mr. Slow’s classical knowledge 
having rusted for want of use. There 
was nothing mysterious about Mr. Jen¬ 
kyns except a nabit of mooning round 
by himself, when, if he were suddenly 
surprised, his lips would be seen to lie 
moving, as if he were repeating poetry. 

The boys, veiy naturally, perhaps, 
were rather curious to know the why, 
wliat, and wherefore of this peculiarity. 
They were in the dark until one of their 
number, Harry Green, overheard the 
usher reciting the “Mercy” speech from 
“The Merchant of Venice.” 

“I heard old Molly Coddle muttering 
something about ‘the quality of mercy 
is not strained,’ ” he said, afterwards. 
“ Where’s that from ? ” 

“ I believe it’s from Shakespeare,” 
said Tom Hodges. “ It must lie Shake¬ 
speare lies always muttering.” 

With Charlie Ross, the cleverest boy 
in the New House, Mr. Jenkyns some¬ 
times conversed freely, but the subject 
was always the “ system.” 




“I am very miserable here,”he said, j 
one day. “ I feel crippled ; my hands 
are tied. Suppose I form a class of the 
senior boys, leaving you Rosses out of ' 
it. Green goes to the top. He is being ^ 
educated for a farmer, and his know¬ 
ledge is bounde<l on the north, south, 
east, and west by the three R’a He 
ought to study geology, botany, and 
chemistry, but he knows no Latin. 
Hodges has made up his mind to l)e a 
sailor. Nobody here knows anything 
of navigation, so he pretends to pay 
special attention to geography and 
astronomy, as if sailors navigated their 
vessels overlaml solely by the aid of the 
stars ! It is the same with the others. 

It IS impossible to form a class outside 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, for 
no two boys are at work on the same 
subject; or if they are, their knowledge 
is too unequal to allow them to be pul 
together. I am tired of it. If I were 
in better health I would leave.” 

“ Don’t you think you will vet bet^ 
ter asked Charlie, who liked the quiet 
uslier very much. “ I don’t want you 
to leave, you know,” he added, quickly. 

“ 1 hope so. A celebratetl physician 
once told me that if I took great care 
of myself until I was twenty-one. I 
would mend, and soon be strong enough 
for anything. I shall be twenty-one m 
three months ; so, you see, if the doctor 
was right, I have not long to wait.” 

“ And what will you do then ? ” 

“ I cannot tell you. I have been 
looking forw’ard to something for years, 
but it would be unwise to speak about 
it, as my health may never allow me to 
do as 1 w’ould. Of course I shall give 
up teaching. I have neither the neces¬ 
sary patience nor the inclination.” 

The usher wa.snot unpopular, despite 
his distaste for cricket, and a strong 
suspicion that he advocated a change 
of system entailing more work. He 
was so quiet, so gentlemanly, such a 
scholar, and such a contnist generally 
from Mr. Chatterley and Mr. .Slow, for 
whose acq^uirenients familiarity had 
bred something near akin to the pro¬ 
verbial contempt. 

But to return to the mystery. It will 
be necessary to give a kind of word- 
plan of the New House, which had been 
erected by the Mr. Chatterley recently 
deceased. There wen* no classrooiusi, 
and no studies. A large 30110011*0001 
filled up one half of the ground floor. 
In the other half were the dining-i-oom, 
kitchens, and Mr. Chatterley’s private 
apartments. The lioys slept on the 
second floor in chambers running along 
each side of a corridor or passage. Kaol 
room contained from ten to sixteei 
beds, with the exception of that occu 
ied by Mr. Jenkyns, which containet 
imself only. Mr. Chatterley, bis sister 
and Mr. Slow slept on the first floor. Tin 
attics were occupied by the domestics. 

The laigestof the b<^s’chambers wa 
called the big room. It contained six 
teen beds, and, when fully oocupiec 
that number of seniors. Here, and wit-! 
one of the biggest and olde.st boys i: 
the scljool, originated the notion that 
ghostly personage perambulated th 
New House, of course at the usual hou 

One night, or rather morning—it \v;i 
about 1 a.m.—Charlie Ross awoke sue 
denly to find someone tugging at H- 
arm, which lay outside the coverlo 
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The moonlight shining brightly through 
the windows showecF the distxirber to 
lie Harry Green standing bv the b«l- 
vide in his night-shirt, tremoling from 
iiead to foot. 

“ Are—are you awake, Charlie ? ” he 
whispered. 

“Yes ; what’s the matter 1” returned 
^'harlie, raising himself on his elbows. 

“There’s a—a ghost or something in 
the corridor. Listen ! ” 

Charlie listened, and distinctly heard 
a measured tramp, tramp, vari^ every 
now and again by a clanking sound. The 
trampingtnoise had ametalTicringabout 
it as if a man in heavy armour were 
marching up and down the corridor. 

‘‘ I don’t lielieve in ghosts,’ whispered 
Charlie. “Hark! Here he comes again. 
())>en the door, and ask who’s there.” 

"Not me,” ungrammatically rejoined 
Harry, with a shudder. “ Vou go.” 


I Charles sprang bravely out of bed 
and took six steps in the direction of 
, the door. Then, like the famous Duke 
j of Y’ork, he marched back again. 

“I don’t believe in ghosts,” he re- 
' iterated. “ Ghosts don’t wear clattering 
I armour; they glide,” thus admitting 
that ghosts might walk this eartli, 
although he diu not believe they did. 
" All the same, I don’t care to go alone. 

, You come with me.” 

“ Let’s wake the other fellows. We 
: can all go together then.” 

Soon sixteen boys in night-shirts 
were huddled together listening to the 
strange noise in the corridor. 

“ \Vhat do you think of it, Tom 1 ’’ 
asked Harry. 

“ I don’t know what to think of it,” 
replied Tom Hodges, the would-be 
sailor, under his breath. “Suppose we 
take hands and go to the door < ” 


The suggestion was at once acted 
upon. Sixteen boys in a string stole 
towards the door, Charlie Ross leading. 
His hand was upon the knob when the 
corridor perambulator passed with its 
dismal tramp, tramp. Fifteen boys 
instantly turned tail and fled, leaving 
Charlie alone, but only for a .secono. 
He also l)olted. 

“What cowards you are!” he raut- 
teretl, as he joined the quivering, shud¬ 
dering throng congregated in the comer 
furthest from the corridor. “ Let us go 
again, but not in a string this time. ’ 
Once more the troop advanced to the 
attack, all in a heap. Charlie op<-ned 
the door and looked out. The corridor 
was empty. Had a mouse been present 
the flo(Kl of moonlight would have re¬ 
vealed it; but there was nothing to be 
seen—absolutely nothing. 

(To be coiUintud.) 


FOR LIFE AND DEATH; OR, THE CHIEF OF THE RED SWORD. 

A STORY" OF NORTHERN INDU. 


By David Ker, 

Atilhor oj "Throutfk the Darkness," "Drotnied Gold," etc., etc. 


O N the same night when Haji Daood 
delivered his fatal message, a Hindu 
'!/ot (peasant) living at the foot of the 
mountains held by Lai Tulwar’s tribe, 
iaw a strange and terrible apparition. 

He was ju.st lying down to sleep after 
1 'long and hard day’s work, when he 
■v.xs startled by a sudden thunder of 
ipproaching horse-hoof^ coming, as it 
>*einpd, from the direction of the hills ! 
A’hat mortal man could dare to ride 
'ver that broken and perilous ground at 
ull gallop on a night as black as pitch, 
vithout a ray of moonlight or starlight 
o break its inky gloom f 'Tlie pea-sjvnt 
tarted up, ran to the door of his little 
lovel, and looked forth into the night. 

One look was enough for him. He had 
jardly reached the door when there ' 
i.Lshm past him through the gloom— I 
erribly distinct for one moment, and [ 
hen gone again as if it had never been : 
-a jet black horse of giant size, on 
rhi'.h sat a tall, gaunt, lastly figure, 
•nveloped from head to foot in a pale 
ight that seemed to issue from his own 
)ody ! 

“It is a demon of the mountains!” 
nattered the terrified Hindu, as he | 
ottered back into his hut, and with : 
rembliiig hands barred the rude baudioo 
loor beliind him. 

But he was not the only man who i 
i-'a-s scared that night by the apparition 
tf this spectral horseman. Halt a dozen 
ilhiges in succession were startled from 
leep at different periods of that niemor- 
d)le night by the thunder of his hoof 
ramp as he shot by. Pilgrims, wag- 
foiiers, messengers, hunters, soldiers on 
he march, thieves prowling in quest of 
v>oty, or sneaking home with what they 
iJ«l taken—all saw him, and tremblea. 

Once he came rushing through a deep, > 
lark hollow, where a gang of dacoits 
liighway robbers) had just pounced 
ipoD a solitary traveller, whom they , 


CHAPTER VIII—RACE WITH DEATH, 

wore about to plunder and perhaps ^ 
kill, when the coming of the goblin 
rider terrified them into abandoning 
Ixith their plunder and their victim, 
who was almost a.s much frightened as 
themselves at the unearthly aspect of 
his grim deliverer. Not till day was 
just breaking did one man Iwlder than 
the rest (who ivas crossing the road at 
the moment when this cavalier of the 
niglit came clattering by) venture to 
take a good look at the dreadful phan¬ 
tom, and then discovered that this 
holigoblin was after all nothing more 
than a tall man in the dress of a 
mountaineer, riding a strong black 
horse, and carrying a lantern or fire-piin 
of some kind slung round his waist to 
Uglit him through the gloom. 

But had the gazer known who that 
solitary horseman was, and on what 
mission he was bound, he too would have 
shrunk away from him in terror like all 
the rest. 

It was indeed Lai Tulwar himself, in 
the full heat of his race with death for 
the stake of two lives dearer than his 
own, with all the chances fearfully 
against liim. The distance, which had 
been a two days’ journey even for the 
hardy and untiring Haji Daood, must 
be accomplished by the chief in one: 
and his horse—the same which his friend 
had ridden from Agra—although one of 
the best in Aurungzebe’s stames, was 
evidently beginning to feel the strain 
of such an effort. .Many a river must 
be crossed, many a tiger-haunted jungle 
traversed, many a wide stretch of soft 
miry soil pas.^ (in which his horse 
would sink fetlock-deep at every stride) 
ere the doomed man could reach the goal 
of his deatli ride. 

And even when he did reach it—what 
then ? If he failed to arrive in time, it 
was certain death to his wife and child; 
if he succeeded, it was equally certain 


death to himseff. Such was the prospect 
before him ; but on he sped as if a 
princely reward awaited him at the end 
of his jouniey, instead of a cruel and 
shameful death. 

Mile after mile went by, streams, 
thickets, plantations villages vanishing 
one after another as if in a dream. Th:- 
sun hatl not yet reached its noonday 
height when Lai Tulwar was more than 
half-way across the great plain of the 
Jumna: but his overtasked horse was 
now failing fast, and the desperate man 
was already planning how to seize 
another at the first village that he came 
to, w’hen the question was unexpectedly 
decided for him. 

He had just dashed into a thick belt 
of jungle—the only way through which 
was a narrow, winding path made by 
the passage of the wild elephants—when 
there was a sudden crash in the matted 
thicket, a deafening roar shook the air, 
and a huge tiger, springing from his lair 
among the bushes, came like a thunder¬ 
bolt upon horse and rid#*r. But so 
quick was the chief’s counter-spring 
that the terrible claws only scratched 
his shoulder a.s he slid from his saddle 
to the ground ; and just as the monster 
fixed its teeth in the throat of the fallen 
horse, one mighty stroke of the “red 
sword ” cut its broa<l flat skull in two 
like a ripe water-melon. 

But tne horse was killed, and Lai 
Tiriwar, left on foot so many miles from 
his destination, seemwl to Have lost his 
only chance of arriving in time. 

Even now, however, the imlomitable 
roan did not despair. He had ravaged 
this whole tract of country too often not 
to know every foot of it by heart; and 
he remembered that just l>eyond this 
jungle lay a small liainlet, where, if 
there were a horse to be got, he woulil 
have it, though he should fight tli' 
whole village single-handed. He dre 
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liiinself together, and bounded away 
along the uneven path like a hunted 
d<HT. 

Already he was nearing tlie edge of 
the ])erilous jungle, when a hoarse shout 
was heard, and three villainous looking 
horsemen, with huge knives in their 
girdles and long guits slung at their 


into the empty saddle, turned like a 
lion upon the two otlier men. 

“ My life is forfeit to the Emperor, 
and none but he shall take it,” he roareil, 
with the full might of his terrible voice. 
“ ^\ ho dares to stop Lai Tulwar ? ’’ 

The sound of tliat dreaded name, atul 
the fate of their leader, made the hearts 


But as they sped along, Lai Tulw.ir 
looked anxiously up at the sun ever 
and anon ; for morning had long sine 
passed into afternoon, and afternoiti 
was now beginning to wane into 
evening. Still, the distance was fiV'f 
diminishing, and the chief was begin 
niiig to hope that he might arrive ii 



**He clenched hie hande in desperation." 
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must. He settled himself firmly in the 
saddle, and dashed into the foaming 
torrent. 

Both steed and rider were well used 
to such rough work ; but seldom indeed 
h-od they f^e<l sucli a current a.s this. 
Ere they were half-way across, the 
horse was oft' its feet, and swimming 
for life; and barely ten yards further, 
horse and horseman were parted, and | 
each was stru^ling for himself. I 

But the swimming of a river in full ; 
Hood wius child’s play to such a man as 
the Chief of the Red Sword ^ and in a 
trice he had clutched the stirrup with 
one hand while paddling witn the i 
ntlier, and was doing his wst to steer 
the horse and hini.self toward the 
opposite shore. 

Already he could just feel the ground , 
under his feet, when his horse uttered a 
fearful cry, the stirrup was dragged 
from his grasp, and he turne<i just in ' 
time to see his brave l>east vanish in a . 
whirlpool of blood-stained foam, out of ( 
which rose gauntly for one moment the 
notched, scaly tail of a monstrous 
c rocodile ! 

'Hius had death spared once more , 
this man for whom life had no value; i 
i'Ut.he was again dismounted, and his 
^isfc seemed more hopeless than ever. 

Even in this extremity, however, he 
would not yield ; but the disaster could 
iot have ovei’taken him at a more 
uifortunate place and time. The eon- 
and destructive overflowings of 
he river had made the whole tract 
■c-yond it completely deserted, and 
ipon the dreary waste of bai-e sand 
aid gravel that lay outstretched before 
lim there was not a single human 
iabitation, the nearest village being 
■w he knew well) several niifes away. ' 
^'hat was to be done 1 
J ust then a quick trampling of hoofs 
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made him look up, and he saw a single ; 
horseman, dressed like one of Aurung- : 
zebe’s couriers, coming swiftly up a | 
cross-rcMwl that joined the highway i 
close to the spot where he stood. 

(^uick as lightning the active inoun- j 
taineer dart^l forward, seizetl the j 
messenger’s bridle, and said, in a low, | 
deep tone of grim determination : I 

“Give me that horse—I have need I 
of him ! ” I 

“What mean’st thou, fellow?” cried , 
the courier, angrily, as lie laid his hand j 
on his swora. “ Wilt thou dare to stop ' 
the Emperor’s messenger ? Let me pass , 
at once, lest his vengeance overtake . 
thee ! ” I 

“ It will overtake me soon enough,” ■ 
answered the chief, with a hollow laugh, i 
“ I am Lai Tulwar, the Chief of the j 
Red Swortl, on my way to give my | 
head into the hands of Aurungzelie, the i 
enemy of my people. (Jive me that ; 
horse quickly, 1 say—1 have no time to | 
parley with thee ! ” I 

“ Thou Lai Tulwar ? ” echoed the , 
other, with an incredulous laugh; for, < 
having been absent more than a week • 
from Agra, he knew nothing of what ' 
had happene<l there. “Think’st thou I ! 
am fool enough to lielieve that such a ■ 
lion-slayer as Lai Tulwar, the (.'hief of ' 
the Red Sword {may evil attmid him !) 1 
w’ould himself come tn be killed like a 
lamb? Let go my bridle, or —’ j 

That eenteiice was never finished, i 
The heavy jKminiel of Lai Tulwar’s i 
sword fell like a tliunderbolt upon the i 
speakers forehead, atid as he rolled | 
stunned and bleeding uixin tlie earth. ; 
the chief sprang upon nis horse, and : 
darted away like an arrow from a bow’. i 
But by this time evening had fairly ; 
set in, and the shallows were growing | 
longer and longer every moment. The ' 
courier’s horse, too, already wearied ! 


with a long and haitl journey, soon 
began to flag, though urged on without 
mercy by its despeiate rider. How 
slowly the fields and hamlets seemed 
to go by ! and how terribly fast the 
sun sank towards the horizon ! 

Lnl Tulwar had not tasted food since 
the evening before; but he felt neither 
hunger nor weakness, for the fever that 
r^ecl in his blood left no room for 
either. Only on^ thought was in his 
mind—that if he f/i<l come too late, and 
found his wife and child already put to 
death, neither Auruugzebe nor himself 
sliould outlive that night. 

Onward, ever onward went the 
doomed warrior, as fast as his failing 
horse could be made to carry him. 
And still the creeping shadows stole 
upward, and still the red sun 
sank lower and lower. Wildly he 
stniined his eyes to catch the distant 
loom of the great city, or the gleam of 
the mighty river that rolled past its 
walls; but nothing was to be seen. 

All at once there came a shock and 
a crash, and he found himself !*olling 
in the dust, dizzy and sorely bruised. 
His jaded horse had put its fore-foot in 
a mud-hole, and fallen to the ground 
lamed and helpless, leaving him at a 
standstill for the third time. 

Just then, as he glanced despairingly 
around him he saw, far in the tlistance. 
the great white dome of the Taj Malial 
stjvnding up in the glory of the sunset 
out of the belt of the clark trees that 
encircled Agra. His goal was in sight 
at last; but the sun was now terribly 
near the horizon, and the forlorn man, 
as he dashed away again on foot with 
the utmost speed of which his sinewy 
limbs were capiable, clenched his hands 
in desperation at the thought of the 
faint chance which now remained to 
him of arriviim before the fatal hour. 

(n b€ eonelwttd.) 


OUE HOME IN THE SILVER WEST: 

A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE, 


By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n., 

Autkoro!/' “ The CntiH ttS the Snowirird," ** Wild A-deenturet Round the Pole," " StanUs Qrahatne ; a Tale <if the Dark Continent," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER X.—A PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS—QUAINT OLD CARDOBA—A JOURNEY THAT SEEMS LIKE A DRE.4M— 

THE MYSTERIOUS WARNING. 


* Was towards sunset on the day we 
had left ^ssario, and we had made 
oat our guard called a grand run, 
>^ugh to us it was a somewhat tedious 
Moncrieff had tucked his mother 
P in the plaid, and she had gone off to 
on the seat “ as gentle as ‘ ewe 
■oimie,’” according to her son. lly 
•^‘tand the young bride were quietly 
‘Iking together, and I myself was in 
delightful condition calletl “ ’twixt 
^ping and waking,” when suddenly 
who had been watching every- 
irom the window, cried, “On, 
look here. What a lovely 
^®'^ng cloud ! ” 

ilad Moncrieff not been busy just 
li"n-very earne.stly busy indeed—dis- 
the merits of some sample 


paickets of seeds with one of his new 
men, he might have come at once and 
explained the mystery. 

It was indeed a lovely cloud, and it 
lay low on the north-western horizon. 
But we had never before seen so strange 
a cloud, for not only did it increase in 
length and breadth more rapidly than 
do most clouds, but it caught the sun’s 
parting rays in quite a marvellous 
manner. When first we looked at it 
the colour throughout was a bluish 
purple ; suddenly it changefl to a red 
with resplendent border of fiery orange. 
Next it collapsetl, getting broader and 
rounder, and becoming a dark blue, 
almost approaching toolack, while the 
border beneath was orange-red. But 
the glowing magnificence of the colour 


1 it is impossible to descrilie in words • 
I and the best artist would have failea 
' to reproduce it even were he ten times a 
; Turner. 

I At this moment, and just as the cloud 
; was becoming elongated again, Mon- 
i crieff came to our side. His usually 
j bright face fell at once as soon as be 
glanced at it. 

“ Locusts ! ” He almost gasped the 
word out. 

“ Locusts ! ” was re-echoed from every 
comer of the carriage; and iinmetliately 
; all eyes were strained in the direction 
' of our “ lofty golden cloud.” 

As we approached nearer to it, and 
; it came nearer to us, even the light 
' from the setting sun was obscured, and 
I in a short time we were in the cloud, 
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and apparently part of it. It had 
become almost too dark to see anything 
inside our carriage, owing to that dense 
and awful fog of insect life. We quickly 
closed the windows, for the loathsome 
insects were now pattering against the 
glas^ and many nad already obtained 
fidmittance, much to the horror of 
young Mrs. Moncriefl*, though aunt took 
matters easy enough, having seen such 
sights before. 

The tiuin now slowly came to a 
standstill. .Something—no one appeared 
to know what—had happened on ahead 
of us, and here we must wait till the 
line was clear. Even MoncrietTs mother 


had awakened, and was looking out 
with the rest of us. 


Dearie me ! Dearie me ! ” she ex¬ 
claim^. “ A shower o’ golochs ! The 
very licht o’ day darkened wi’ the fu’- 
sonie craiters. Ca’ you this a land o’ 
milk and honey 1 Egyptian darkness 
and showers o’ golochs ! 

We descended and walked some little 
distance into the country, and the sight 
presented to our astonished gaze I, for 
one, will not forget to my dying day. 
The locusts were still around us, but 
were bearing away southward, having 
already devastated the fields in this 
vicinity. But they fell in hundred.s 
and thousands around us ; they struck 
against our hands, our faces, and hats ; 
they got into our sleeves, and e^’en into 
our pockets; and we could not take a 
step without squashing them under 
foot. 

Only an hour befoi*e we had been 
passing through a country wliose green 
fertility was something to behold once 
and dream about for ever. Evidence of 
wealth and contentment had been visi¬ 
ble on all sides. Beautiful, home-look¬ 
ing. comfortable estancias and out¬ 
buildings fat sleek cattle and horses, 
and flocks of beautiful sheep, with 
feathered fowls of e\ery description. 
But here, though there were not want¬ 
ing good furmsteadings, all was desolar 
tion and threatened famine; hardly a 
green blade of leaf was left, and tlie 
woebegone looks of some of the people 
we met wandering aimlessly about, 
dazed and almost distracted, were piti¬ 
ful to behold. I was not sorry when a 
shriek from the engine warned us that 
it was time to retrace our slippery foot- 
stepa 

“Is this a common occurrence?” I 
could not help asking our friend Mon- 
criefF. 

He took me kindly by the arm as he 
replied, 

“ It’s a depressing sight to a youngster, 
I must allow ; but M'e should not let 
our thoughts dwell on it. Sometimes 
the locusts are a teriible plague, but 
they manage to get over even that. 
Come in and we’ll light up the saloon.” 

For hours after this the pattering 
continued at the closed windows, show¬ 
ing that the shower of golochs had not 
yet ceased to fall. But with lights 
inside, the carriage looked comfortoble 
and cheerful enough, and when pre¬ 
sently Moncrieff got out Bombazo’s 
guitar and hande<l it to him, and that 
gentleman l^egan to sing, we soon got 
happy again, and forgot even the 
locusts—at least, all but MoncriefTs 
mother did. She had gone to sleep in 
a comer, but ^ ametimes we heard her 


muttering to herself, in her dreams, 
about the “land o’ promise,” “showers 
of golochs,” and “ Egyptian darkness.” 

The last thing I remember as I curled 
up on the floor of tlie saloon, with a 
saddle for a pillow and a rug round 
me—for the night had grown bitterly 
cold—was Bonioazo’s merry face as he 
strummed on his sweet guitar and sang 
of trosses dark, and love-lit eyes, and 
sunny Spidn. This was a delightful 
way of going to sleep; the awakening 
was not quite so plejisant, however, for 
I opened my eyes only to see a dozen 
of the ugly “golochs”^on my rug, and 
others asquat on the saddle washing 
their faces as flies do. I got up anu 
went away to wash mine. 

The sun was already high in the 
heavens, and on opening a window and 
looking out I found we were passiiig 
throu^i a woodland country, and that 
far away in the west were rugge<l hills. 
Surely, then, we were nearing the end 
of our journey. 

I asked our mentor MoncriefT, and 
right cheerily he replied, 

“Yes, my lad, and we’ll soon be in 
Cardoba now.” 

This visit of ours to Cardoba was in 
reality a little pleasure trip, got up for 
the special delectation of our aunt and 
young Mrs. Moncrieff. It formed part 
and parcel of the Scotchman’s honey¬ 
moon, which, it must be allowed, was a 
very chequered one. 

It tlie reader has a map handy he 
will find the name Villa Maria thereon, 
a iilace lying between Kossario and 
Cardoba. This was our station, and 
thero we had left all heavy baggage, 
including Moncrieff’s people. On our 
return rve should once more resume 
travelling together, westward still by 
Mercedes. And thence to our ' .ina- 
tion would be by far and away the 
most eventful portion of the journey. 

“ Look out,'’ continued Moncrieff, 
“and behold the rugged summits of the 
grand old hills,” 

“ And these are the Sierras ? ” 

“ These are the Sierras ; and doesn’t 
tlie very sight of mountains once again 
fill your heart with joy 1 Don’t you 
want to sing and jump—” 

“And caU aloud for joy,*" said his 
mother, who had come up to have a 
peep over our shoulders. “ Dearie me,” 
she added, “they’re no half so bonny 
and green as the braes o’ Foudland.” 

“Ah ! roither, M-ait till you get to 
our beautiful home in Mendoza. Ve’ll 
be charmed wi’ a’ you see.” 

“ I wish,” I said, “ I was half as en¬ 
thusiastic as you are, Moncrieff.” 

“ You haven’t been many days in the 
Silver Land. Wait, lad, wait. When 
once you’ve fairly settled and can feel 
at home, man, you’ll think the time as 
short as pleasure itself. Days and 
weeks flee by like winking, and every 
day and every week brings its own 
round o’ duty to perform. And all the 
time you’ll be makin’ money os easy as 
inakin’ slates.” 

“ Money isn’t everything,” I said. 

“No, lad, money isn’t everything; 
but money is a deal in this wornTd, 
and we mustn’t forget that money 
puts the power in our hands to do 
others go(M, and that I think is the 

G reatest pleasure of a’. And you know, 
[urdoch, that if God does put talents 


in our hands He expects us to make use 
of them.” 

“ True enough, Moncrieff,” 1 said. 

“ See. see ! that is Cardoba down in 
the hollow yonder, among the bills 
Look, inither ! see how the domes and . 
steeples sparkle in the mornin’s sun¬ 
shine. Yonder dome is the cathedral, 
and further off you see the observatory, 
and maybe, mither, you’ll have a peep 
through a telescope that will bring the 
moon so near to you that you’ll be able 
to see the good folks thereon ploughin' 
fields and milkin' kye.” 

We stjiyed at Caidoba for four days. 

I felt something of the old pleasant 
languor of Kio stealing over me again as 
I lounged al)Out the nandsome streets, 
gazed on the ancient mosques and 
convent, and its world-ronowned Uni¬ 
versity, or climbed its barranca, or 
wandered by the Rio Balmeiro, and 
through the lovely and romantic suburbs. 
In goM sooth, Cardoba is a dreamy old 
palace, and I felt better for being m it. 
The weather was all in our favour also, 
being dry, and neither hot nor cold, 
although it was now winter in these 
regions. I was sorry to leave Cardoba, 
and so I feel sure was aunt, and even 
old Jenny. 

Then came the journey back to Villa 
Maiia, and thence away M-estward to 
Villa Mercedes. The railway to the 
latter place had not long been opened. 

It seems all like a beautiful hulo— 
that railway ride to the Ultima Thule of 
the iron horse—and, like a dream, it is 
but indistinctly remembered. Let me 
briefly catch the salient points of this 
pleasant journey. 

Villa ifaria we reach in the evening. 
Tlie sun is setting in a golden haze ; 
too golden, for it bodes rain, and pre¬ 
sently down it comes in a steady pour, 
clian^ing the dust of the roads into the 
stickiest of mud, and presently into 
rivers. Moncrieff is here, there, and 
everywhero, seeing after nis manifold 
goods and chattels; but just as the 
short twilight is deepening into night, 
he returns “dressed and dry,” as he 
calls it, to the snug little of the 

inn, where a capital dinner is spread for 
us, and we are all Imngry. Even old 
Jenny, foreetting her troubles and 
trav^s, makes merry music with knife 
and fork, and Bombazo is all smiles and 
chatter. It rains still; what of tliatl 
It will drown the mosquitoes and otlier 
flying “jerlies.” It is even pleasant to 
listen to the rattle of the rain-di*op? 
during the few lulls there were in th< 
conversation. The sound makes th( 
room inside seem ever so much uion 
cosy. Besides, there is a fire in th< 
grate, and, to add to our enjoyment 
^mbazo has his guitar. 

Even the landlord takes the liberty 
of lingering in the room, standinj 
modestly beside the door, to listeix. I 
is long, lie tells us, siiice he has had si 
cheerful a party at his house. 

Aileen, as Moncrieff calls his prett' 
bride, is not long in discovering* tha 
the innkeeper hails from her own svvee 
Isle of Sorrow, and many friendly ques 
tions are asked on both sides. 

Bed at last. A bright morning. Tli 
sun coming up red and rosy through a 
xrean of clouds more goroeous tha 
ever yet was seen in tame old Englakiii 

We are all astir very early. \ve ai 
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all merry and hungry. Farewells are ' 
Slid, and by-and*by otF we rattle. The 
train moves very slowly at firet, but 
presently warms to her work and sett les 
down to it. We cateh a RlinipKe of a 
town some distance ott', and nearer still 
tlie silver gleam of a river reflecting the 
iiioraing sun. By-and-by we are on the 
river bridge, and over it, and so on and 
away through an open pampa. Sucli, i 
at least, I call it. ureeti swelling land 
hI) around, with now and then a lake ' 
or loch swarming with web-footed fowl, 
the sight of which makes Dugald's eyes 
water. 

We pass station after station, stop¬ 
ping at all. More woods, more pampa ; ' 
tliriving fields and fertile lands ; estun- j 
i.•ias,flocksof sheep, herdsof happy cattle. ■ 
\ busy, bustling railway station, with ! 
IS much noise around it as we find at ' 
Dlapbain Junction ; another river—the i 
Rio Cuarto, if my memory does not play I 
lie false ; pampa^ again, with hills in 
:lie distance. Wine and water-melons 
u a station ; more wine and more 
K’ater-melons at another. 

After this I think I fall asleep, and 1 
vender now if the wine and the water- ■ 
nelons had anything to do with that. 

awake at last and rub my eye.s. 
^>oiRl)azo is also dozing; so is old ' 
fenny. Old Jenny is a marvel to sleep. , 
>ugald is as bright as a huiinning bira; 
le .says I have lost a sight. I 

B'liat was the sight ? ” j 

‘‘Oh, droves upon droves of real wild ! 
lorses, wilder far than our ponies at ; 
.’oila." I 

^ I close iny eye.s a^in. Dear old I 
oilaI wish Dugald had not men- I 
ioiied the word. It takes me back j 
gain in one moment across the vast ! 
> 1(1 mighty ocean we have crossed to , 
ur home, to father, mother, and Flora. ■ 
Before long we are safe at Villa ' 
[''rcedes. Not much to see here, and ' 

lie wind blow.s cold from west and ' 

outh. • ' 

Weare not going to lodge in the town, 
owever. We ai'e independent of inns, 
there are any, and independent of 
‘erything. We are going under can- 

Already our pioneera have the camp 
i«ly in a piece of ground sheltered by 
mwof lordly poplars ; and to-morrow 
lorning we start by road for the far 
‘terior. 


Another glorious morning ! There is 
a freshness in the air wliich almost 
amounts to positive cold, and reminds 
one of a Novendier day in Scotland. 
Bombazo calls it bitterly cold, and my 
aunt hiis distributed guaimco |>onohos 
to us, and has adorned herself w-ith her 
own. Ves, adorned is the right word 
to apply to auntie’s own travelling 
toilet ; but we brothers think we look 
funny in ours, and laugh at each other 
in turn. Moncrietf sticks to the High¬ 
land plaid, but the sight of a guanaco 
poncho to old Jenny does, I verilv l>e- 
lievp, make her the happiest old lady in 
all the Silver Land. She is mounted in 
the great canvas-covered waggon, which 
is quite a caravan in every le-spect. It 
ha-H even windows in the sides and real 
doorways, and is furnished inside with 
real sofas and Indian made chairs, to 
say nothing of hammocks and tables 
and a stove. This caravan is drawn by 
four beautiful horses, and will be our 
sitting-room and dining-room by day, 
and the ladies'boudoir and bedroom for 
some time to come. 

Away we rattle westwards, dozens of 
soldiers, half-bred Chilians, Cauchos, 
and a crowd of dark-eyefl but dirty 
childi*en, giving us a ringing cheer as 
we start. 

What a cavalcade it is to be sure! 
Waggons, drays, carts, mules, and 
horses. All our importwl Scotchmen 
arr riding, and glorious fellows they 
look. Kaeli has a ride slung aci'oss liis 
shoulder, l)elts and sheath Knives, and 
brojul sombrero hat. The giant Mon- 
crieH’ himself is riding, and looks to me 
the brave.st of the brave. I and each 
of my brothers have undertaken to 
drive a cart or waggon, and we feel men 
from hat to boot«. and as proud all over 
as a cock with silver spurs. 

We soon leave behind us those tall 
mysterious-looking poplar-trees. So tall 
are they that, although when we turned 
out not a breath of wind was blowing 
on the surface of the ground,away aloft 
their summits were waving gently to 
and fro, with a whispering sound as if 
they were talking to unseen spirits in 
the sky. 

We leave even the estancias l>ehind. 
We are out now on the lonesome rolling 
plain. Here and there are woods; 
away, far away, behind us are the 
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jagged summits of the e>'erla8ting hills. 
By-and-by the diligence, a strange- 
looking rattle-trap of a coach—a ghost 
of a coach, I might call it—goes rattling 
and swaying past us. Its occupants 
raise a feeble cheer, to which we respond 
with a three times three ; for we seem 
to like to hear our voices. 

After this we feel more alone than 
ever. On and on and on we jog. The 
road is broad and fairly gocjd; our 
waggons have broad wheels ; this re- 
tanls our speed, but adds to our comfort 
and that of the mules and horses. 

Before very long we reach a broad 
river, and in we plunge, the horsemen 
leading the van with the water up to 
their ^uidle-girths. I give the reins of 
my team to my attendant Gaucho, and, 
running forward, jump on lK»i*d the 
caravan to keep the ladies company 
while we tight the ford. But the ladies 
are in no way afraid ; they are enjoying 
themselves in the front of the carriage, 
which is open. Old Jenny is in an easy- 
chair and buried to the nose in her 
guanaco robe. She is muttering some¬ 
thing to herself, and as I bend (town to 
listen I can cateh the words : “ Dearie 
me I Dearie me ! When ’ll ever we 
reach the Land o’ Promise 1 Egyp¬ 
tian darkness ! Showera of golochs ! 
Chariots and horsemen ! Dearie me ! 
Dearie me! ” 

But we are over at last, and our tvhole 
cavalcade looks sweeter and fresher for 
the liath. 

Presently w’e reach a coral, where 
two men becken to Moncrieft’. They 
ara wild and uncouth enough in all 
conscience; their baggy breeches and 
ponchos are in sad need of repair, and 
a visit to a barber would add to the 
respectability of their appearance. 
They look excited, wave tneir arms, 
and point southwards. But they talk 
in a strange jaraon, and there are but 
two words intelligible to me. These, 
however, are enough to set my heart 
throbbing with a strange feeling of 
uneasiness I never felt before. 

“ Los Indios! Los Indies ! ” 

Moncrieff points siguiticantly to his 
armetl men and smiles. The Gauchos 
wave their amis in the air, rapidly 
opening and shutting their hands in a 
way that to me is very mysterious. 
And 80 they disappear. 

(ro be eontinued.) 
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“The Culprit.’’ j 

" E gave on page 20 of the current vohiine 
{"'verful drawing, under the above title, 
Mr. . 1 . T. Nettlesbip, the animal i>amter. 
ji fl'wght the picture would sutnciently 
'll its own Btoiy', bnt, from several letters 
'‘w received, this would seem hardly to 
tile case. "Very few words, however, 

'>1 be needful to make the matter clear. 
’‘^Mealing in the Soudan and other parts 
l^rica is carried on regularly by natives, 
b) ^11 their captures to Arab dealers or ' 
agents, bv whom most of our 
^ importers of wild beasts are supplied. 


Xeeiltesis to say, snoli a calling involves 
peculiar perils. In the case in point, the 
native has secured the cube, but before he 
can make otf with his prize the absent 
mother is noticed coining upon the scene. 
The culprit rapidly seeks the only bit of 
“cover” within reach, and, crouching 
behind it, hopes his whereabouts will not 
1)6 detect^ until he has time to make good 
his escape, esjiecially as tho direction of tlie 
wind is toimrds him and not from him. 
The lioness, in the meantime growing sns- 
iciouB and ner\’oiis, begins a search whicii 
rings her within measurable distance of 
the enemy, who at the moment is obvious!)' 


unaware of her cl<we proximity, though the 
cubs are not. It is now but a question of 
moments, and we are devoutly thankful 
that we ourselves are not there I 


Our Prize Competitions. 


Several corresiKindents have written to 
know if in our Carving and Fretwork sub¬ 
ject, purchased designs may be used or old 
work copied. Our reply is—yes, certainly 
—though in the adjudication extra marks 
are always given, other things being equal, 
for original work throughout. 
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UNCLE TOWSER : 

A STORY FOR BOYS YOUNG AND OLD. 


By Rev. A. N. Malan, m.a., f.o.s.. 

Author <if " Caeut and Bereuitt," “ A Smuggling Adeenturt,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER X.—AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 



Towser heard from the landlord that 
■a man, answering to the description 
he gave, had been at the inn, and 
ttopped there a night. He had ar¬ 
rived about midday, seeming very 
tir^. He had some bread and cheese, 
which he paid for, saying that he 
^oald probably return in the even¬ 
ing and sleep the night. He had then 
one out and walked towards Oxford 
y the river. He had returned about 
^ht o’clock, and immediately retired 
to his room. He had no luggage. Next 
'Oioming, after breakfast, be paid his bill 
And went out; but returned in the 
afternoon and bad some tea. 

.“That was the last I saw of him, 
<ir,* continued the landlord. “ He 
psver gave his name—he didn’t seem 
inclined to talk—he looked careworn 
depressed. I heard him in the 
night walking about his room, as though 
fcewere restless and talking to himself. 
1 ask^ him in the morning if he were 
^ing, and he said he was all right.” 

George Towser could not get the 
thought out of his head that .Alexander 
^rockels had drowned himself in a ht of 


despair. He would go and have a look 
at the lasher. 

Itwas now between tive and six o’clock 
—a cloudless blue sky overhead, a 
gentle west wind tempering the genial 
warmth. The river was low, and the 
iris.flags upon the margin whispered of 
the Naiads as they gently waved their 
pliant sworda George Towser walked 
to the lasher. He stood on the wall by 
the monument, and looked down upon 
the broad levels of the pool. The hatches 
were closed; only a q^uiet trickle of water 
escaping from the sluices made silvery 
tinklings of summer music. George 
Towser looked, and thought, and won¬ 
dered what dark secrets might be hid¬ 
den beneath the surface of that peace¬ 
ful flood. He sat dowm on the steps of 
the monument, resting his face on his 
hands and his elbows on his knees. How 
often in his undergraduate days had he 
taken heatlers from that very stone into 
the indigo depths below!—for he had 
been a famous swimmer in his day— 
his headers were said to be magnilicent, 
his diving extraordinary. His intent 
gaze upon the waters produced a sort 


of fascination in the gazer. He fancied 
himself exploring the secret depths of 
the pool. Desire seized him to dive 
down into those waters and see for 
himself whether they would reveal a 
solution to the terrible question which 
was struggling for an answer in his 
heart. He remembered once, when the 
pool was as low as it was now, deter¬ 
mining to try and touch the bottom— 
an acnievenient supposed to be im¬ 
possible. He had snot down from the 
neight on which he was sitting, straight 
as an arrow, and exerted his most 
powerful strokes until he faintly traced 
a suspicion of the bottom of the pool, 
but could go no further. 

Yes, he would try once more. Ee hatl 
not bathed for years, but the tire of 
youth seemed to bum once more within 
nim, fanned by the nen’ous excitement 
which evil forebodings had engendered. 

Rising from the stone, George Towser 
quickly divested himself of his apparel, 
teking out his blue silk pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief to l)e used as a towel and lay¬ 
ing it, neatly folded, by his clothes. 
Then, without a moment’s hesitation, 
he sprang head-foremost into the pool. 

Down, down, down, he knew not how 
far, but down he dived; nor saw he a 
glimmer of anything but glimntery 
water swirling and gurgling about his 
ears. His wind was not what it used to 
be. The portliness of his person ren¬ 
dered him buoyant as a cork; the 
labour was tremendous. At all costs 
he must emerge from the depths. 

Up, up, upwards he swam, and 
thought ne snould be choked ; and 
glad enough was he to breathe tne air 
again, and glad to reach the bank and 
di-ag hims^f up on land once more, 
when he sat down panting and gasping 
as if he had run a mile. Then he swam 
out into the pool, and felt invigorated 
for a' ther efibrt. Ay, three several 
timeb, and in tliree several places, di<l 
he seek to penetrate the innermost 
secrets of the lasher pool. At one spot 
the water was shallower, and he could 
see the bottom ; but never a sign of 
what he feared was revealed to his 
watery eyes. George Towser emerge<l 
for the last time. 

Relieved in mind though not con¬ 
vinced, refreshed in body tliough some¬ 
what exhausted and apprehensive of 
rheumatic gout, George Towser appHetl 
vigorous treatment with his blue silk 
pocket - handkerchief. He had not 
noticed while in the water that an¬ 
other man had come to the spot with 
the apparent intention of bathing. The 
man, nowever, had been an interested 
spectator of Mr. Towser s aquatic exhi¬ 
bition. He had watched the headers, 
and marvelled, for, in spite of most 
violent exertions, the performer hardly 
disappeared from view below the sur¬ 
face. The man was now watching with 
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no small amusement George Towser’s 
aliortive efforts with the blue silk hand¬ 
kerchief ; and moved with pity that so 
latve a person shouldhavesomeSectual 
a M^erewithal to make himself comfort¬ 
able, he called out, 

“ Allow me to lend you a towel, sir. 
You will find it more convenient; it 
was washed in the river a few horn’s 
ago.” 

“Eh? What? Hullo! I did not 
know there was anyone near. Thank 
you, sir; you're very kind. Why, yes— 
can it he possible / What! my friend 
(Jrockels ! Thank God. sir! I’m more 
ghul to see you than I can tell! The 
very man himself!” 

And George Towser broke out into 
convulsions of laughter. 

Alexander Crockels looked su^rised 
and amused. He did not recognise the 
gentleman in Nature’s unadorned sim¬ 
plicity. The water had imparted to the 
hair and whiskers a character which 
completely disguised the face. 

“ 1 must really apologise for not 
knowing who you are, sir, especially 
when you are kuid enough to appear so 
pleased to see me.” 

“Ah, to be sure. Of course, why 
should you ? We have certainly not met 
before under similar circumstances. 
But Towser is my name—ha, ha, ha ! ” 

Crockels started and blushed and 
turned pale. 

“Oh indeed ! Mr. Towser—the very 
last person I should have expected to 
meet bathing at Santlford Lasher ! ” 

“ Haven’t done .such a thing for 
twenty years, and don't suppose I shall 
do so again in the next twenty, if I live 
so long ! ” 

Alexander Crockels could not help 
feeling embarrassed at this unexi>ectea 
meeting. There was an awkward pause 
on his part, while Geoige Towser 
spev?dily completed his towelling and 
proceeaed with his toilet. But the 
younger of tlie pair felt that he must 
clear niinself and make allu.sion to the 
letter ; for he felt sui’e that Mr. Towser 
had discovered that he wrote it, and 
must be expecting .some explanation. 

So with as much composure as he 
could command, he said, 

“You liave probably guessed, Mr. 
Towser, tliat I presumed to write to you 
yesterday. I hope you have forgiven 
the impertinence. I felt desperately 
low, and fancied my mother would be 
fretting, and I did not know anyone 
who could conifort her except you. I 
had no heart to write to her till I could 
say I had found work. And then I 
tliought of writing to vou anonymously. 
I am thoroughly aslianied of having 
done so, and trust you liave forgiven 
me.” 

“Nothing to forgive.” said Mr. Tow¬ 
ser. “I called upon your mother this 
morning. She was very well, and hoping 
soon to see you back.’’ 

George Towser had now finished 
dressing, and s:iid, 

“ Let us take a stroll if you are agree¬ 
able. Always usefl to enjoy a stroll 
after a bathe—tlelicious evening— 
pleasant spot—those poplars are so 
effective; charming tree tlie poplar, eh, 
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Crockels ? A friend of mine has written 
a very learned treatise on the poplar 
leaf, which will prove a very interesting 
addition to our botanical literature 
when given to the world. Well now, 
you came up here, I suppose, to see 
after employment—Oxford a likely 
phi.ee—several schools alxiut, eh ? ” 

“ I have a friend in Oxford, who told 
me to look him iro if ever 1 wanted a 
helping hand. I daresay my mother 
told you of my being dismissed from 
Tinkfeden Academy. It is rather a 
serious tiling for us. She is dependent 
on me, and I could not afford to let a 
week pass without earning something 
if possible. That M-as why I went ofl' 
so suddenly. I walked to Oxford, and 
found my friend hatl gone north for a 
few days. He retumed to-day, and I 
have just come back from an interview 
with nim. I am thankful to say he was 
able to find me a temporary mastersliip 
in a school at Abingdon. 1 am on luy 
way there now. 1 nave no luggage but 
this towel—I couldn’t take much, as I 
wanted to walk ; but I have enjoyed 
many a pleasant bathe. I telegrapned 
from Oxford this afternoon to my 
mother, asking her to send my things 
to Abingdon, and hope to get there to¬ 
night.” 

iT^ncle Towser seemed to breathe 
more freely again. They were strolling 
slowly back towards the inn. 

“I’m downright glad to hear you have 
found a berth, and I wish you ail 
p<^ible success. I had a long talk with 
Stingo this moniing. He told me all 
particulars of your leaving his school, 
and showed some vexatious letters from 
angry parents. I am more sorry for you 
lioth than I can say. ’t is the most 
wretched case of groundless slander 
tliat I ever heard of. Aiul what makes 
it more loathsome is thut I believe it 
all originated from that harmless joke 
they playetl upon my nephew. Too late 
to bother over it now—I only hope the 
mischief will not turn out so serious as 
Stingo fears. At any rate, I am thank¬ 
ful you have got another post. Have 
you time to drink a cup of tea with me? 
I must be getting back to Oxford soon, 
but should like a scrap of refreshment. 
That bathe has made me uncommonly 
hungry.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Towser, I shall be 
very glad.’^ 

^ they went into the inn. Georoe 
Towser cautioned the landlord on the 
sly to say nothing about their previous 
conversation. They had a substantial 
meal, and at the close George Towser 
fumbled in his waistcoat pocket, and 
coughed a little, and got rather con- 
fus^. 

“ Hope you will not be offended, 
Crockels—but I know what it is when 
times are hard ; possibly you might 
feel more comfortable—that is to say, 
glad to help you a bit—couple of five- 
pound notes. It would give me real 
pleasure if you will accept them. No 
thanks, please, the favour all on your 
side. I cannot forget that it was my 
nephew who caused you to lose a good 
place—some small token of my sincere 
regret that it should have lieeii so.” 


Alexander Crockels took the costly 
paper with a trembling hand. There 
was -an eager, hungry look in his eyes. 
He looked at them abstractedly—clean, 
crisp, new Bank of England notes. It 
was a strange sensation. He had not 
handle<l such a brac*e for many a year. 
Tears gathered in his eyes. As though 
speaking more to himself than to hi& 
companion—even os a character in 
Homer speaks to his dear soul—he said 
quietly : 

“ I remember once at school, on a, 
winter morning, receiving a letter from 
an uncle of whom I had never heard. 
It contained two new Bank of England 
five-pound notes. 1 could not- under- 
stend it. The idea seemed so extraor¬ 
dinary—it turned my head. I laughed 
—I cri^—1 took one of the notes and 
threw it into the fire. There were some 
boys standing by—they rushed forward 
to rescue the note. 1 would not let them. 

I fought with the desperation of a 
maniac. Superhuman strength seemed 
suddenly to seize me. 1 raved and 
foamed and terrified them with the furj' 
of my onslaught. Meantime the note 
blazed up. I stood glaring at it, watch¬ 
ing the sparks crawl like fiery worms 
over the blackened ashes of the paper. 
When the last sparks had died out X 
collapsed into hysterical sobs, and was 
ill for a week afterwai'ds.” 

Then, suddenly springing up from his 
chair, he exclaimed, “What am I saying 7 
Do you mean to give me these notes, 
Mr. Wserl” 

“ Yes, to be sure, if you will have them 
—but don’t go and fling them in the 
fire.” 

“ Do you know what they mean ? Ten 
pounds—ten golden sovereigns ? ” 

“ Well, never mind—be calm, luy 
dear fellow,” said George Towser, laugh¬ 
ing. 

“ May God bless and reward you, Mr. 
Towser. Your generosity is lieyond all 
thanks. 1 have no claim upon your 
goodness—I ought not to take ^ese 
notes, but 1 cannot refuse them—tliey 
will keep my mother in comfort until I 
am able to send her my salary. I thank 
you froui my inmost heart—may God 
reward you ! ” 

“ All right, my dear fellow; I am only 
too happy to be able to lend you a 
helping nand. Now I must be off; iny 
cab is somewhere outside. Good-bye, 
Crockels, and good luck to you. I shall 
see your mother to-morrow and give 
her a brilliant account of you.” 

George Towser was soon on his way 
home, with a sense of thankfulness and 
relief in his heart. 

When be put in his appearance at 
Corncockle Street next morning he was- 
met with a look of chilling rebuke from 
his brother-in-law. Wlw had he not 
come up yesterday ? “ Only a uiattei- 
of life ana death should interfere with 

S unctuality in business,” said Josiah 
Towser. 

“ Well, you have hit the right nail at 
any rate this time,” replied GeorgC‘ 
Towser. “ It was a matter of life and 
death which prevented me—and, thanlc. 
God ! life had the best of it.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BOY AtTTHOB: 

OR. HOW I WROTE >IV FIRST BOOK. 

By George C. Williamson, f.r.hist.soc., f.k.s.l., f.s.s., ctc. 


E very boy thst we liave e^ er met with 
that hiul tlie ku^t literary tJk«te po«- 
eesHed the burning desire t<i become ao 
author. And uho anionjrit us tliat have 
doDO anytlnuK in the way of writing, can 
foi:get the delight of seeiit;* our own work 
for the first time in print 7 
Far it from our intention to persuade 
boys indiscriiuinately to take u[i tliequill of 
the writer; but if our literary young frieml 
bums with desire to benefit the world, and 
to add to the ever-increa-ing quantity cd 
books, let us give him a few liints. ’Tiie 
work tliat we desire fi» reismiuiend to our 
boy reailers is not easy, and cannot Ire done 
in a hurry. If will rcpiire pains, as all 
good work does, and if not done carefully 
and well, will lie worse tliau useless. 

If carefully and accurately done, it will 
be of no small value. It will be interesting 
and attractive, and at the same time other 
men working on bromler lines, with in¬ 
formation gained by age and experience, 
will be really gra'tefiu to utir youthful 
anthor for his work. 

Now, boys, wliat think you? We are 
proposing you should set to work to giitlier 
material.s tor a “history ” of your own vil¬ 
lage or town. We will take the village as 
our e.xam]>le, as the Bov's Own Paper i.s 
to be found in niost villages throughout tiie 
country'. What do we find? First a church, 
tlira perhaps a large house near, and even 
in the villa^ tlie residence of a landed pro- 
>rietor, eoiiie farmliouses, some cottages, a 
urge, a pond, a village green, a woo<T, and 
some roads. Not a very promising look-out, 
you will eay. Wait a bit, and see. Some 
of your material vmi can gather for your¬ 
self, and that will be the most valuable 
mrt; while fur some you inustgo to county 
liUtoriee and other books. 

Begin witli the church. Have a chat with 
the rector, and tell him your idea, and ask 
peroiisaion to go into the church in your 
spare time, and most likely it will be 
readily given. Can you sketch? If so, 
l^egin with a rough sketch of the church. 
If not, take a taiie line and measure it, and 
make a rough plan rf the sacred building, 
and note down all the sizes it. Has it a 
tower—lias it transepts or aisles, going 
crosswise, like the arms of a cross? How 
many aisles are there ? All these you must 
put aown. Are there any signs of closed-np 
doors or window®, any hollow s in the walls 
like square holes with a kind of drain inside, 
or any stone seats ? If so, your church pos- 
wsses what are technically called a “ pis¬ 
cina” and “sedillia.” Wliat saint is the 
church dedicateil to? will lie an important 
item to put down ; and you will be sur¬ 
prised soiuetiiues t<> find out how dithcult 
It is to get at this hit of information. Then 
<^arefallv copy aH *dd munuiueots, and 
note down the names to wliom the modem 
"nes are erected. If there are any bras-ses 
w brass .sepulchral tablets, get a penny 
iHCce of lieel-lmll at the shoemaker® and 
make careful nihhings of them. Copy the 
■O-scriptions at the foot of the ornamental 
'iodows, if there are any of them, and then 
il you can onlv sketch the font and tlie 
altar yon will feel yon are getting on well. 
Perhaps there i.s a side chaiel or big family 
reat. If so vou rnuat note that down, and 
‘ketch thearuis on the lozenge-shape, ;black- 
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' framed hatchments that very likely you will 
find on the w*alls. 

Then go careftdl}' round tlie outside and 
I look on the walls of the church, es^iecialiy 
near the doors, and see if yon can find any 
mark of the Knighta Templars, who were 
responsible for the erection of manv old 
churches. The usual mark looks like a 
spider's web, ora spiral like a watch-spring, 
cut into the chalk or stone, and witn two 
lines drawn from the centre out beyond the 
outside of the spiral, one in a perpendicular 
an<l one in a horizontal direction. Should 
you find the mark, you have been fortunate, 
and your searcli has been well rewarded. 

Next go throngh the churchyard and copy 
any curious or humorous epitaphs on tne 
tombstones, and note down any that appear 
i of s^iecial importance. If any noble or titled 
family lived near, yon will find it well 
worth your while to note dow’n all vou can 
gather from tlieir tomlw, and the liates of 
their birth and death, with great care. 

.All tills will take lots of time, and mean 
many lialf-iiolidays and Saturdays, too, 
perhaps given to it; but now you have 
a drier task before you. Mind. 1 am 
taking it for granted that yon are the sort 
of Ijoy who does not mind trouble, and who 
will feel that in this way he mav be really 
doing good ser>'ice ami educating himself 
into habits of observance and studious re¬ 
search that will lie of Immense value in 
after life. The wild, reckless boy, and the 
• liov wiio cares for notliing but fun and play, 
will not reail tliis article at all, much lei-^ 
follow its hints. 

Well, now my village historian must go 
to tlie rector again and show him what he 
has done, and tell him that he has got quite 
interested in tlie old church—“and please, 
sir, do you think some day, when you are 
not very busy, I could have a looW at the 
registers?” In almost every case a plea 
like this will not be uiged in vain, and 
often the reply will lie, ‘ ‘ Certainly, my lioy. 
t'ome to the rectory Saturday afternoon, 
and we will go to the vestry and look at 
them together.” Now don’t vou, inv young 
friend, expect to reatl these old liooks all at 
once. Tne writing will be curious and 
cramped and puzzling, but ask first for the 
oldest book there is. See what date it 
begins at and note that down, and then 
try' and make out the entries. Sometimes 
vou will find them partly in Latin, and 
nere your knowledge of a little Latin will 
help yon a good bit. Some entries will be 
very curious, and you must set to work to 
copy them out. Perhaps somebody is en¬ 
tered as “ dyed of the plague,” aid some¬ 
one else a.s “ buryed in woollen,” according 
to the old law forbidding burial in linen. 
Then you will see some children entered as 
“bourne,” instead of “baptized,” which 
will tel! you of the Puritan feeling about 
1650. You ivill find the word “parish” 
abbreviated to “ pUh,” and you will notice 
some veiy curious and unusual Christian 
names. V'ery possibly at the end of the 
book will be a list of people touched by the 
king, according to the old tradition that the 
king liad the power by toucliing to cure 
ague. This will proliably be awnt 1680. 
Then later on you may perhaps see the 
names of some French refugees, and'about 
1790 will often find several. 


_ Altogether your time will be fully occu¬ 
pied for many spare hours, and you will 
glean a lot of bits of information from the 
musty old books that will give just the 
.spiciness required in your histoty, and will 
also prove tliat you {Missess that gine ^nd 
lion of an histonan—the power of taking 
pains in original research. This will be a 
little tedious and a bit drj*, but will grow 
more and more interesting ; and as in many 
villages you will find a rector of a kind and 
thoughtful spirit, and with some spare tune, 
ou will very likelj* receive from him a good 
it of help. We should not be surpriseil if 
our self-imposed task so pleases huii that 
e goes over both books and church with 
I you, as most village clergy are very fond 
! and proud of their d^r old churches. 

Now for a dusty and dirty job—nothing 
less tlian an ex]ieuition to the belfiy. We 
will choose a wet day, when cricket is out 
of the question, and, with our oldest coat 
on, up we go ! How many bells are there ? 
Are there any inscriptions in the bell-room ? 
If so, copy them. And then for the heel- 
ball and some big strips of paper, and we 
will get rubbings of the insenptions on the 
bells. There are almost snre to be dates 
and makers’ names, and perhaps the 
churchwardens’ names too. And all this 
will be very important. 

This must be done some afternoon when 
there is DO fear of tlie bells being rung, and 
must be done without a light, or we may 
set the church on fire. Feeling will do most 
of it, and vety possibly it will be an ex(ie- 
dition into a part of tne church quite new 
to ns. 

And now for the churchwardens or vestry 
clerk, and for the favour of a look at their 
old books. Veiy' likely M’e shall find out 
from them when the kUs were supplied, 
and what the old ringers got for ringing 
them. Perhaps you will find an entiy ot 
ringing the kUs on some great dav—a 
Coronation Day or a royal birthday. More 
important still, you may find information 
and dates when the church was altered or 
put into rejMvir; how Mr. A. left some money 
tor preaching a special seniuin, and Mr. B. 
for giving bread to the poor. And if the 
books go back to 1510-1560, you will find 
many a curious entry of expenses for repair¬ 
ing the vestments, buying candles and 
“serpleses,” mending the “organs and 
clok,” an<l all sorts of curious charges, 
which perhaps you will have to write to 
the Boy’s Own Paper to help you under¬ 
stand. 

Copy all the curious bits you can find, 
and tuen make out as accurate a list as you 
can of the rectors, and when they came and 
died or left. Find out if there are any 
curious charities, any annual sermons for 
special events, or any custom as to ringing 
the bells in a different way at the funeral of 
a parishioner, acconling to age and sex, and 
then you will feel that your task is ap¬ 
proaching completion. 

If the rector is good enough to tell you 
anytliing about his stipend—whether he 
gets any rent-charges or any curious fees— 
you wifl be indeed fortunate, and then you 
will feel able to go to the next bit of work 
in connection with your village histoiy, and 
this we will take in our next article. 

{To be emtinmi.) ' 
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A WALE EOUirD LONDON. 

PART I. 



I we hatl rather more road than we wanted, 
but in the dirstrict we went through it 
seemed to Iw unavoidable. 

FIRST DAY. 

Leavinj; the station, we turned to the 
left along the road up to the common, and 
then went on, leaving the Koval Military 
Academy to the left, crossed the Dover 
Koatl at the Herbert Hospital, and M-ent 
down Klthaiii Bottom, skirting Elthani 
Coiniuon on the left. At Well Hall we 
I bore off to the right and came out on to 
Eltliam tJreen, which we crossed west¬ 
wards. We tlien crossed the t^naggy river, 
and about three hundred yards furUier on 
we turned to the right down Mottingham 
Lane, past the raihvav, and eontinura for 
about a mile from tlie Elthani Road. Here 
there was a fork, and we took the path to 
the right fur three-ipiartei's of a mile into 
the road. We crossed tlie road and kept 
on for a mile to Far^^'ig, and then along a 
path bearing to the right into the London 
road, and then, turning to the left, we 
were soon at Bromlev railway station. 

One hundre<l and fifty yards from the 
railway, at the mund, we took the road to 
the riglit, and after running into a lane we 
found in a few yards a footpath to the left, 
along which we tram)ied for a mile and a 
half till it ended in a road. Down the road 
we went to the second roml on the left, 
down which at al>out half a mile we found 
an angle and a ffHitpath, which led us out 
on to Hayes Common. Bearing to the left, 
we soon picked up a path running south¬ 
west, and at the most westerly comer we 
would have found a ])lace where four roads 
met had we coiitinne^l in the directioa; 
but we had plenty of time, and so roamed 
down to Kest«m for an hour. We then 
made for these cross-roads at the western 
comer. Coney Hall was to the left of us. 
One hundretl and fifty yards dowTi the road 
we found a path, wltich we took, and which 
le<l us out T>y the lotlge. Still going west-, 
we crosse«l tlie road, went on t«* the clmrch, 
an<l on to the road again at Kent Gate, 
which is just on the frontier between Kent 
ami Surrey. The roa«l took us through 
Addington, an<l alxuit a third of a mue 
throii}^i the village we found a road to the 
right round the corner of the jark enclosure, 
and this we followetl for over a couple of 
miles. When we were within a quarter of 
a mile of the railway we found a road to 
the right leading through Pitt Place to the 
station, and a turning to the right a quarter 
of a mile lieyond this led us up into Croy¬ 
don, where a turn to the left down the main 
road ]an(le<l ns at the East and New stA- 
tions. For the tii'st part of the iouraey we 
trusted to notes m^e from tne map iix 
CasaeU’s “Greater London.” But after 
leaving Hayes C'omnion we got on to tlte 
shilling ordnance inch map m Sonth Lon¬ 
don, which took us on from Wickham 
Court. Strangely enough, Kent Gate is 
not marked on this map, although the iiat:lx 
from the church is shown joining it ?.t tUe 
proper spot on the county border-line. 

It was a glorious walk on a sunny after¬ 
noon, with plenty to see and plenty to ta.1 
alxmt. There was Woolwich, with its 
barracks, its academy and its mtuiide. ; 
there was Eltham, which once belonged t«> 
Bishop 0«lo of Bayeiix, and Antony Beo • 
and the old palace, which used to he sucla cc 
favourite place f«*r keeping CliTistmaa on 
the part of our kings, and which we ftaxcl 
alreaily seen, and did not go out of our rcm.rt 
to looK at again ; there was Mottinglia.^-^ 


W E were talking about going for a 
walking tour during our holiday ; 
hut when we came to money uiatters we 
found that even without the railway fore, 
whatever it might he, we had imt siiHieient 
funds. It seemed a pity to give it up, as .a 
]>lea.sant walk through a pleasant country 
in pleasant weather wa.s just the sort of 
thing to suit us. Siuhlenly it occurred to 
us to walk round Loudon, and always be 
within reach of home. That would solve 
the board-and-lo«lging <litticulty, Agreed. 
How much will it cost? We got out a 
railway-guide map, and after an hour's 
work we found we could stroll niund in a 
series of afternoons, and that on no occa- 
•■ion iieeil we siiend more than eighteen- 
{lencc. All roiiml London in seven after- 
ii(H>n.s for nine siiiilingM--that is wliat the 
programme resolveil itself into ; and really, 
if it had no other recomiiiendation, it had 
to us at lea.st the charm of novelty. liCt 
'IS walk round lAmdon, keei>ing our right 
shoulder to the great city, and travelling 
just .as far out in the Isirderlaml as would 
give us a gUiiipse of country, (.inr stations 
were agreed to lie WiMtlwich Arsenal, East 
Croy<lon, Wimbledon. Killing. Ilondon, New 
isouthgate, Ciiiiigford, ami Woolwich Ar- 
•-eiiul again ; and tlie nlan required ns to 
“I'sip" fnnii station to station, so as to 
about a ten-mile wal); ' t each trip. 

“ Why not start to-mfUTC A?’’ sahl Peter. 

‘ t^uite so. ril meet you at t'haring 
I 'lai— at 2.10.” 

.\nil on morrow—a Saturday we 

iii.-t t*> liegiu our tramp in seven lajis. 
I'otcr had brought his frieml Smith with 
him, who wislieti to give this Ctx*kiiey- 
afternoon notion one trial, though lie 
“<lidn't think he could stand seven,'’ 


which, however, he did, as will be seen 
: Jiereafier. 

Figure ns three, then, at tlie cost of 
. eighti»encc each, seate<l in one <jf ihe third- 
; cla.ss cuplxjards nf the South-Eastern Kail- 
I way, and being whirled tlin'iigli sjiace at 
' that alarming velocity which reijuires forty- 
' one minutes to accomidish nine miles ami a 
' half. 

' “ Fast train, tills ; " said Smiih. 

“Very:" 

“ Do yon know how fast we are moving? 
Just work it out. We are going through 
I space at a thousand miles a minute; we are 
I -spinning as we go at the rate of a thousand 
I miles an hour; and we are advancing 
against the spin at the rate of about ten 
I miles in foriy-uiie minutes. Wliy, when 
I we get to WiMdwicli we -sliall have travelled 
I Homething like 41.(574 miles ! ” 

1 “('heap rifle foreighlpencC " ■-cid Peter. 

! “ It is to be hojted they won’t pull up too 
I smldcnly at tlie station !'' 

And they didn’t - not by any nvans. 

But now I am in a dilliculty. I M’ish to 
tell you eSactly Imw we went, so that you 
can fiillow in our footsteps if yon think it 
wortli while; and if I amnotcarefiil I shall 
make this account a mere itinerary, and 
I give you the notion that we simply pegged 
j away along dusty voai’.s Mithoiil tliinking 
I of anything but getting to the station in 
I time for the return train. Such was not 
I our object. We were out to enjoy our- 
' selvc-.; we did not care about miiin roads ; 

I in fact, w<! .avoided a roml wliciever M'e 
I could. Oiu-was a fiHitpath walk, or cross¬ 
country ramble ; but to tell you .n a few 
' words how to know the footp.aths is not 
I easy, (bir Hr«t afternoon’s outiny was not 
as .successful in this matter as the rest, for 
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Holwood ftnd Keston. 

{DrawnM the “Boj/t Ovn Paper" by A. J. WaiL.^ 
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where the deneliole fel] in so alarmingly in ' 
1585, that the people thouglit the world was i 
going to pieces ; there wrm Bromley, with | 
the churcti in which Dr. Johnson’s wife is , 
buried: there was Pickburst, where Hallam 
died; and there were Hayes and Keston, 
whicli we had chiefly come to see. 

Hayes Place, wliere Lord Chatham lived, 
is the white brick building near the church, I 
and prominent were the nne ilexes, which 
we had read he used to plant after dark by 
torchlight, when lie could get away from i 
town. It was in this house that General | 
Wolfe dined the night before he stalled for 
Quebec, and in it Chatham died after he i 
was stricken down in the House of Lords. | 
Hayes Common Is the same size exactly as | 
Claphani Common, and leads on to Keston ' 
^mmon, forming with it a noble stretch of I 
fern and heather, furze and harebells, that | 
does one good merely to look at At Keston | 


we visited the rise of the Havensboume, 
and Peter told us the legend that Julius 
Cissar, or somebody else, camped on the 
common, and found no water until he 
noticed a raven alight, and then he went, 
and called the place Ravenspring. 

“Very pretty,”said Smith, “verypretty. 
Of course Julius was English, you know 
—quite English ! ” 

'Then we went to Holwood Park, still 
furtlier south, where the great William Pitt 
lived, who, by-the-by, was bom at Hayes 
Place, in 1759, and ni^e such a noise then 
that his father always kept out of earshot; 
and, finding our way in, we at last dis¬ 
covered the seat, which is a sort of Wilber- 
force Memorial. “ I well remember,” says 
the inscription, “after a conversation with 
Mr. Pitt in tlie open air at tlie root of an 
old tree at Holwootl, just above the steep 
descent into the vale of Keston, 1 resolved 


to give notice t)n a tit occasion in the House 
of Commons of niy intention to bring for¬ 
ward the abolition of the slave trade.” Tlie 
seat was put up in 1862, by Lord iStanhope, 
and the oak is now called “ Pitt’s Oak,’^or 
■ “ The Willierforce Oak.” A splendid view 
there is awav to Downe, the home of 
Charles Danvin, and to High Elms, where 
I lives Sir John Lubbock, and beyond and 
around for many a mile. At the brow of 
the hill is Cwsar's Camp, an<l down in the 
Weelerliain road traces have been found of 
a complete Homan settlement: oo, notwith¬ 
standing Smitli's incredulity, there may be 
something in the legend of Ca'sar’s Well 
after all. Back we went across the coni- 
I mon, which seems to l>e a happy hunting- 
I ground for the botanists, niicroscopists, and 
' many other “ ists ” of the inetropoli.s, until 
I we got to Coney Hall, and went on as 1 
j have said. 

{To b« coiiliiitied.) 



IMEAN by my first pet the whole and full 
personal possession of a live animal all to 
myself. Of course I had not arrived at the 
mature age of ten without considering 
myself, to a certain extent, a shareholder 
in the different birds, beasts, and flsbes 
kept by my elder brothers and sisters ; but 
still, part owner merely has its drawbacks, 
and one could not, did he wish, dismember 
even that much-sufferiDg animal the nursery 
kitten ; and tails, paws, or ears of a dea^ 
creature can hardly he considered lively . 

f irojierty. Moreover, though fond of all | 
iving things, I was, and still am, rather | 
fastidious in my tastes in such luattera j 
I never could endure, for instance, the I 
vicious, screeching cockatoo that years be- | 
fore ray mother’s brother. Uncle Harry, had 1 
brought lier from Singapore. I say vicious, I 
for, though Cocky allowed every member of 
the family to scratch his dusty poll, he • 
seemed to have some antipathy to myself— ' 
rerhaps the costume of Christ’s Hospital 
(lid not meet with his approval, for I then 
belonged to that seat of learning; but 
whatever the cause, no sooner did I enter 
the room than up would go his comb and I 
was greeted with screams of defiance, I 
generally winding up with something that 1 
sounded, in his uncouth language, veiy like , 
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“Charity brat—charity brat,” taught him, I 
really believe, by my elder brother, who was, 
I suspect, jealous of mv having received a 
presentation to the before mentioned insti¬ 
tution, while he was consigned to a com¬ 
mercial school down among the swamiw of 
Epping Forest. Nor did i care iiiucti for 
my sister’s Java sparrows—or avadavats, I 
think she called tnem—stupid little birds 
that could not sing, ami whose only occu¬ 
pation in life seemed to consist in leaving 
it as quickly as possible, feiv mornings 
passing without one being found tail-up in 
the dnnking cup, or strangled between the 
bars of the cage. 

Old Ponto, the bulldog, and I were great 
friends, but he was more esiiecially my 
father’s property. The cat belongeil to no 
one in particular, and if she showed any 
preference it was for the co<»k, an unsym¬ 
pathetic old servant who regarded all us 
youngsters as nuisances, and frequently 
told us BO too, whenever w'e had the 
temerity to intrude upon her in the kitchen. 

Well, towards the middle of the mid¬ 
summer holidays, as I was wandering 
about the small seaside town our parents 
hod taken lodgings in, I glanced in at a 
shop window, ami caught sight of a l>eau- 
tiful white rat trimming liis long whiskers 
as he sat upright in a small binlcage. A 
card stuck in the bars of the latter bore 
the recommendation—“Tame ami docile. 
Price one shilling.” I fumhleil in my 
pockets, but found only teiipence, yet 
wildly step^ied in, asking permission to look 
at the animal. The old fislierninn who 
kept the establishment at onee opened the 
cage, and taking Jackie—that was his 
name, I was informed—out, placed him in 
my hands. 

“ V’oull find him a nice pet, young 
genleman; an’ I don't believe there’s 
another in the town ; he’s worth a good 
deal more than a shilling, hut T don’t want 
hiln on hand another se^on, and that’s 
why he’s to be hafl so cneaj),” said the 
owner. 

I then mentioned the money difficulty. 
The fisherman nibbed his chin, looked first 
at me, then out of the window, pondere<l a 
bit, and finally accepted the tenjience, and 
actually threw in the cage, remarking that 
“ lie didn’t gain a iieriny by the bargain.” 

Overjoyeil at my gwsl fortune, I mum¬ 
bled out my thanks, and hurried down to 
the beach to exhibit my prize to the family. 
My father looked up from his l>ook, merely 
glanced at Jackie, then resumed his read¬ 
ing, muttering something about “ Good 
news for the cat! ” 

“ Don’t bring it here ! ” cried my mother. 


dropping her knitting and holding up botli 
hands liefoie lier fa^-e. 

Rather mortified at sucli a reception, I 
scamperetl off lo where my brothers and 
sisters were routing among the seaweed on 
the rocks ill >carcli of anemones for the 
aquarium at home. 

“ Look here,” said I, holding up the cage. 

To my iiiteii'^e surprise, my eUter sistere, 
dropping their tin buckets, gathered their 
skirts close alxuit tliem, and standing on 
the defence with uplifted cnih-hooks, set to 
shrieking, after the manner of young ladies 
of sixteen and eighteen. Sensitive creatures 
girls, esjiecially elder sisters ! 

“Oh my ! *’ exclaimetl Jack, my eldest 
brother—the di'-apjiointed one of Snares- 
brook. “ Let bim out on the sands ; there’s 
lots of dogs alsmt, and we’ll liave a jolly 
hunt.” 

To this abominable suggestion I disdaine«l 
to reply, but, mucli «lisgusted at the want 
of sympathy exhibited by the elder, I sought 
out my small rister Fanny, who, with Tier 
twin brotlier T<mimy—lioth agwl four— 
was engageil in sand-castle building safe 
alxive liigli-water mark, under charge-of 
old Ponto, who had accompanied us from 
town. 

Ponto no srsmer caught sight of Jackie 
than he seemed to sliake off his ten years 
of life as if by magic, pricked up his ears, 
gave a shoit bark, and mode sucli an ener- 
^tic dash at the cage as almost to tumble 
me over on tlie sand. 

My fatlier, however, called him off, an*! 
Jacky's lieauriful wiat and pink eyes aoon 
won the hearts of the little ones, so I felt 
sure, through them, of winning my mother's 
consent to my keeping the ]>et. But then 
there were .focth’s brutal instincts to lie 
reckoned Mith, and those sensitive youn^ 
women «ith the crab-hooks to be thougb^ 
of; and, worst of all, Ponto, over whom no 
one seemed to liave any influence but mv 
father, wlien the old fellow once got Hist 
back uji, as the saying is. There were no 
cata at our lodgings, and though I hcxl 
foreixidings as to tlie ideas the laadla^iv 
might entertain on natural history—or tHnt. 
jKirtion of it represented by live rats—I folt. 
pretty certain of enlisting the interests of 
her son iu -Jacky’s well-being. 

All tliese matters I fully cogitated upon 
as our family party wended their wny 
home from the lieaeh. During the walk I 
had a deal to )<ut up with. 

Fii-st, despite my father’s repeated coan- 
mands to “keep to lieel,” Ponto metd^ 
frequent attempts to seize the cage, whiol^ 
afforded my brother Jack the most nn~ 
boundeil delight. Then, my elder 
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kept ut> a ninniDg tire of comments, in 
wliich Jackie was alluded to as a “ nasty, 
odious creature.” Fanny and Tommy, 
however, somewhat c«insoled me by ex¬ 
hibiting the most lavish admiration for my 
purchase, and we reached our lod^ngs 
without mishap to Jackie, thongh rnnio 
faced round on the door-mat, inclined to 
dispute my entrance, until called to order 
by my father. 

The door, as usual in the quieter seaside 
lodginm, stood open, anil 1 hurried up to 
my bedroom to place Jackie in a place of 
security, encountering the landlady on the 
staircase, to whom I forthwith introduced 
her new Iwlger. 

The old lady rubbed her s{tectac]es, 
hitched back a step or two, and in the 


most eminpy manner marched downstairs, 
remarking mat “rats was the last straw, 
and she wam't a camel ’*—she called it 
kimmil—“ to have her back broke by one,” 
her notions as to the old adage, I presume, 
being somewhat hazy. 

Jack and I oconpieil a room in common, 
and while washing our hands I concluded 
with him a treatv of peace on Jackie’s 
behalf. He saw his mlvanta^ and pushed 
it, for I had to part with sundry articles, of 
which he maile a running inventory as he 
sat on his bed, in the following manner. 

“ Well,” began Jack, “ I won't interfere 
with the beast” 

“ The what ? ” said I. 

“The lieast,” he reiieated ; “lie’s got 
fonr legs ami a tail, ha'^n’t he ? " 


Fearful of a rupture of the negotiations, 
I declined to argue ui>ori the classiKcation 
of animals in general, so merely nodded. 

“And I'll do iny best to keep Poiito and 
I stray cats away fmm him. But that reminds 
I me, Harry, there's a lot of things at home 
' you can’t possibly make any use of in Xew- 
: gate Street. There's that l«it Fncle Harry 
' gave you ; yon can’t play cricket in the 
I Hall playground. ” I sighed, but conceded 
I the liat. “ Then there's that tishing-KKl, no 
I earthly use in London, for there’s not even 
a minnow in your pump tank, and the 
I ponds in Epping Forest are full of fish ; 

and—and—oh, well, 1 forget now, but w e’ll 
[ look over your chafl’s, as you yellow- 
I legged chaps call them, wlien wegetliome.” 
[ (7*0 be contihiied.) 


THE PLAHET8; AKD WHERE TO FIHI) THEM. 

By the Author of “The Stars of the Month,” etc., etc. 


S ATURN is now in Leo, not far from 
Regnlns. In 1883 he was in Aries, 
and moved on into Taurus. Next year he 
moved towards Gemini, and then h^k into 
Tannis agaiii. In 1885 he was again on the 
move, and reached Gemini. In 1887 he had 
passed through that division of the zodiac 
and reached Cancer. In 1888 he had 
traversed Cancer and entered Leo. This 
year his travels took him into Cancer, and 
then l>ack again into Leo, where he now is. 
Un Christmas Day you will see him rise on 
the eastern horizon about nine o’clock in 
the evening, and yon will find him on the 
iiieridian at four o’clock in the morning. 
From March to September, 1890, he ^vlll 
rise after the sun. On April 2l8t he will 
be on the meridian at eight p.m. precisely. 

A line from the Pole Star down through 
the pointers of the Bear will take you into 
Leo, which is one of the largest of the con¬ 
stellations. You will recognise it readily 


II.—SATURN. 

by the sickle formeil of the stars a, n, % C, 
«, and r. The brightest of these is 
I^gulns, otherwise Cor Leonis, a bright red 
star in the handle of the sickle; the next 
brightest star, Deiiebola, otherwise B Leonis, 
is on the V^irgo boundary at the apex of a 
triangle of three. 

Last September, Saturn, Mars, and 
Venus were all close together near Kegulus, 
and Leo was at first sight almost unre¬ 
cognisable. But eveiy night Mars and 
Venus changed 
their positions, so 
that tneir planet¬ 
ary nature was 
veryclearly shown. 

Saturn is chiefly 
remembered by his 
rings, which can, 
however, only be 
seen througlia tele¬ 
scope. Two of 


these rings were discovcrcil by Galileo 
(Galileo was his Christian name, by tfie 
way; his surname was (lalilei). But in 
16W they were le-disoovercil by Huvghens. 
In 1850 Dawes in England, and Bond 
in America, «liscovere<i the third and 
inner ring. Tlie rings are parallel to the 
planet's equator. They are visible to 
us owing to the elevation of the earth 
above tneir plane, and when they are 
end on to us they disap]'>ear. The caith is 
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now changing its position witli regard to 
Saturn in suA a uay as to siio\r the rings 
closing up, and those wlio wish to ."ee tliem 
had lietter Uthe an early oi>|K>rtunity of 
doing HO, as in the autuiuu of 1H91 we shall 
only see their e«lge. Wliat the>e rings are 
coiu{M>sed of is doubtful; prol)a!,.y they are 
a swarm of little moons, or iueteoi>, oaught 
jierhape by the planet as it moved thitmgh 
space. 

Saturn ba£> eight satellites, all of them, of 
course, being telescopic objects. The largest 
is Titan, 3,i^ miles acro.ss, discovered by 
Huyghens in 16oo. Then there are la]>etus 
2,000 miles in diameter, discovered by J. D. 
Cassini in 1671 : Khea, 1.5(X) miles across, 
discovered by Cassini in 1672 : Dione, 1,200 
luiles across, disi’overeil by Cassini in 1684 ; 
and Tethys, 1,100 miles acros.-,, discoverwl 
by the same olwerver in the same year, 
liesides these tliere are Euceladus, 800 
miles across, discovered by SirW. Heixchel 
in 1789; Mimas. 602 miles acro.s.s, also dis¬ 
covered by Sir W. Herschel in 1789: and 
Hyi>erion, 500 miles across, •liscovered by 
Bond in America, and Lassell in Eitgland, 
in 1848. 

Planets never twinkle ; Saturn, altont as 
bright as a star of the first magnitude, 
shines with a pale steady light. He is 
enormous in size, being alm«>st as big as 
Jupiter, and lie is so light that he would 
float in water. On iiiiu btxlies fall at the 
rate of 18 ft. a second ; on tlie eartii their 
rate is 16 ft. a second; on Jupiter tiieir 
rate is 45 ft. a second. He is 70,P10 mil^ 
in diameter, and yet iie spins round at 
such a rate that I'lis day is only 10 hours 
29 minutes 17 seconds long. But the short¬ 
ness of his day is more than made up for 
by the leiigtii of his ^'ear, which is over 
10,000 of our days, hLs orbit taking liim 
round the sun at a mean distance of 823 
iiiillions of miles ! When Satuni is nearest 
to us he is 744 millions of miles away; ! 
when he is fartliest from us his distance oil* 
is 1,028 million.s of miles. Life on Saturn 
would be very different to what it is on 
earth. To say nothing of the sliort day and 
the enormous year, the regions iii the 
shadow of the ring must be in constant 
eclipse for fifteen yeai-s, and receive tlieir 
light from the eight busy moons untiringly «• 
racing each other acirws the sky ; wliilc ^n 
tlie region alnive the shadoM’the rings niuiit, 
in magnificent arches, span the sky like a 
broad glowing rainbow, 

{To be ccntoiiud.) 
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Alfbeu R. BarkBB.—T he dealers in tlsh aad 
Hoinials, whose shops are to be found in the iieigh- 
1>oarhood of Keren Dials, London, might supply 
yon with grass snakes; hut the season forohtaia- 
iDg them Is over now. and you would prolmhly 
bare to pay a high price for a specimen, and that, 
rery likely, a poor one. Trj- Leach, Great St. 
Andrew Sti^t, BlooLi.shury, London, W.c. Vou 
can always get them from the Continent: there 
are many dealers in Hamburg. Amstenian), .Ant¬ 
werp, etc. 

A. PORTKOCS-—It is a bad time of year for buying 
alligators, or. Indeed, iiuy reptiles. Such creatures 
usually reach this country in tlie summer, and may 
then often be purchased very cheaply when a Urge 
conulgnment is landed alive, f'rosi, of Liverpool, 
Jacnrach, and the Continental dealers, might have 
them still. In the lut list of duplicates for sale at 
the Zooh'^cnl Gardens in London, a number of 
very sniaU alligatois (probably about six or eight 
inches long) were priced at £I apiece. We believe 
they were all bought up. 

PAMPHLETS (If. and Others).—Do not read those 
thrice nccurse'l ijiiack pamphlets. They emanate 
from tlie vilest scoundrels that hanging wouhl Ik* 
too good for. Lead a llfeof thonuht-purity. Klcep 
on a hard inntti'ess with little hed-clulliing. T.ake 
quinine and Iron for a month ; exercise, cold l>ath. 
aad good siiciety. This will aoon free you from all 
twirotuDets and make a man of you. 


Prizes.—Javs out of Peather (K. Uennessy).— 

1. Yes; Prench boys or any boys can otiuipete. 

2. Feed the jar rather better :.nd keep warm. 
Does he have exercise ? He ought to Irefrce, Rub 
bore spots with sulphur uintiueiu. 

“ iNprcTioN Coil."—!. Yes; you are right In think¬ 
ing that the ends of the coil uiigtittu be Uiliches 
in diameter, not circuiufercuce. The niistake has 
been con-ecled before, but we suppose you did ii -t 
notice it. 2. It it rather dittlcuit to see whut you 
do not understand ; but i>erhi>ps you inuigine tliut 
the ichoU contact-breaker moves. Tliis is not so. 
One end of the thin piece of Iwass, to which tliu 
soft iron and platinum sre attached, is fastened to 
the upright piece of brass ; the other end. uitli the 
soft iron attached, tnt'rcitenbackwardsand forwards 
In front of the soft iron cure. If you incau fioic it 
is to be fastened on, the writer sahl sofd-r it in the 
article; but if you cannot manage this you must 
he content to bind together with fine wire, which 
will not look so neat, but will probably act as well. 

BUNTIHS IM AFRICA (Hunter).—We should not ad¬ 
vise you to- try it unless you hare ii niarvetloiis 
constitution, plenty of pluck, and a purse with 
£300 to begin with. 

Fltino FroEONs iW. O. G.).—The Belgian Bonier. 
See columns of “Rxebange and Mjirl.” Tlie eggs 
ought to l>e hatched at home. Pigeon taken aliout 
a quarter of a mile away first and thrown up. 
Distance gradually increased to nfty miles and 
over. 

Birr’s Claw.s ani> Beak (L O. S.).—Cut the nails 
when too long. Beak is natural. (>et a lesson in 
diving at a swiiumiiig school. Do not stay a 
moment longer in the water if you feci fatigued or 
coliL 

Poor for ovinka-pio3 anr White Mice (P. T.).— 
Bead back. Given scores of times. 

Ctcliso (F. S. Wood).—1. Ti-y Coventry Machinist 
Company, Uolboru Viaduct. 2. Live temperately 
and eat plain food ; plenty of meat, not mucli 
vegetables. 3. The road to Brighton is very good, 
but you meet hilts everywhere. 

Pioeon-breast (Anxious).—Consult a doctor. A 
pigeoD-bi'easted boy may be quite free from any 
tendency to consumption, and may live to a good 
old age. 

Parrot Pi.uckiko Feathers (Brightonian).—Feed 
on the simplest diet; no bones to pick, iioiiieat. 
Give a few chillies daily. These—strange as it may 
appear—are cooling. Write again if no improve¬ 
ment. 

Where to Bur Dormick (J. R. H. Jones).—Any 
naturalist's shop, lui), £. Turner, Oxf>.>r(l 

Ktreet, London, or vide columns of “Kxchange uml 
ilart," which you can buy at any railway Ixiok- 
stall. X.B.—Friday's issue is the best and big¬ 
gest. 

Bkalth GUEriks (Cyclist).—!. Do not cycle for an 
hour after iiieah. 2. No; eggs are not biliuus, 

3. Camphorated chalk or bicarbonate of soda, or 
Sanltos soap to clean and preserve tlie teeth. 

4. Do not read more than two hours without a 
break. Sit erect. 

Lick in Bird’s Cage (A. E. P.V—Put a little nisr- 
curial (blue) ointment oil bird's neck. Pi.ai-u in a 
clean cage. Thoroughly cleanse the old with boil¬ 
ing water, strong carbolic soliiUun, and banging 
in sunshine. 

Value op Bantams (W. a. G.).—You ought to 
know that all depends on their points and pro¬ 
perties. If not well up in these they are hardly 
w'ortli a shilling each fur the pot. 

KMPLOTJIENT for Bcv (Anxious ilotber. Canada). 
—If BO (Olid of iiatural history, why not try nursery 
gardening, as tlie lad is nut strung enough for 
farmingf He is viot thriving, so cannot l>e too 
much out of doors. The sea will hardly do. 
Meanwhile he must not over-study, and should 
take good food and cod-liver oil. 

Self-consciousness {La 3fodette).—Qet plenty of 
etiiploymeiit or healthy excroTse out of doors. 
Take the cold hath and dumb-bells half au hour 
before breakfast. Good food, good books, good 
- morals, and. no medldfie. 

Ctclino (R. H. L.).—Glad you have got your cycle 
at last. It speaks well for you, that you liave the 
courage to save up for it. I'here is no exercise 
like it. Yes, it wiU help you to run by strength- 
eniug the 1^. Yon are ■(.ot the only buy who 
has proBted by Dr. Gordon .Stables’ papen un 
athletics. 

Cage for Bullfinch (Queen's W.).--a square cage 
or aviary. Let it be roomy. 

G. O. H.—You car get brass or copper tubing for 
model engines at Stanton's, In Shoe Lane, opposite 
Farrlngdon Market. 

W, A. C. (Moutrssl) —1. The price of “Indoor 
Games ' is Ss. 2. There is no book that can teach 
you more than thxt the stops depeud on the length 
of the |>au8es necessary to give the sense. Rea<l 
aloud what you have written. 3. The Ai^ust and 
•^pteniber Parts for 1882 are out of print. 

E. Holli.no.s.—W e do not answer letters by post; 
we either answer them here or not at alL Apply 
to the manager of Uie company. 


A School Lav .—Apply at the nearest post-ofllce fis 
the 'luinphk't on joining tlie -Navy, wnich is issui;! 
free by the Goverunieiit. .Should Ihe local pnt. 
ottice lie without it, write direct. Stating the (set. 
to the Uoyal Xaval Recruiting Depht, Wbitehsll, 


E. A. Schaefer.-T he conjming apparatns de- 
scribed in our articles can Ih.- oblaiiied at Blondt - 
.Magical Depdt, Oxford Street, opposite MuiUei I 
Library'. ' I 

J. Fraser —Yon can get such things at Piggott's. in 
Milk street. Oheapsiile. iie puidishes a pruei 
catalogue which lie will send you if you write. 

Belfast.—T here is no such regiment as the , 
Light UragiNins; In fact, there arc no light dra ‘ 
goons in (lie British Army, all the old light drag-on , 
regiments arc now called hussars. I 

BlilsTuL.—If the Quueb were like another woman a;.-! 
took lier hushaiiu's name, her luruaiue uo.dd U- | 
Wcttiii, for th.at was Prince Albeit's sunjaiue. if i:c | 
bad one—which he had not in the usual interpi-- 
tatiuu of the word. But by law the Queen is a niaii, 
and consequently does not take her husliSDii.- 
name, aud the is the representative of a fsiiiil} 
that has always been sulticiently distiiiguishuMc 
without the necessity of liaving a aumanie. tt.c 
royal houses with suriiBtnes liave been those tiui 
have risen from the ranks since suniaBica csinv 
into fashion, such as the I’lanta^nets, the Tnilors. 
the Kteivarts, etc. In short, the Queen has n) 
surname, aud the Guelph statement is mlaleadtnt.’ 

Banjo.—A self-instruction Ixiok for the banjo is v 
by .Mcssi-s. Hopwood and Crew, of Xew Bui.) 
fitreet, W. 

A. C.- Kails for locomotives can be bought at Bate 
man's,'in llulborn, Clieapside, or Fleet street; or 
at Stevens's Model Dockyard in Aldgate. Tbej I'U. 
easily made out of thick Iron wire. 

Glen >Ii>VA.— l. Attaches are nominated by the 
Secrctai-y of State, and examined in twelve suu 
jects—orthugta]>hy, handwriting, prdcU WTitiog. 
Latin grammar, aritbmetlc, Encud. geography. 
Freiicti graniinar, constitutional history, poUliiB 
history, political economy, and general intelli 
geiice—before the Civil Serviee Coulmlssioue^^ 
t'ur six months tlie successful candidate works oi. 
probation. The clerk s oxauiiuation is the ordinary 
one. aud particulars are given in the newspapers, 
or are oldalnable from Secretary of Civil .Serviit 
Commission. •!. Electrical cugioeeriDg is a vny 
pi'oiiiising piofe-isloii, but the ranks are beciuuiiiJ 
vci) crowded. 

SiiAVi.N'ii'.—Cover the oiled wood up in powder; ' 
fiillci's cnrtli. That will soon t^e Uie oil out 
of it. 

A Tk'Y WITH One Lf/: oslv (CoustantinopU*).—V--: 
were out. I'he ball was caught liefore it touebt • 
the ground. It matters not how many tielder- 
may have tried at it and tuueheil it vritli tho;r 
tlugcrs’ ends. 

Kas-nassik.—W rite to the headquarters of the re.d- 
inent. It is not an easy thing to get into the Lit; 
Guards Just now. There aie recruits to sp.vrr 
Any doctor could examine vou. but there is i.- 
questioning the decision of the regimental doct- ' 


THE “SOY’S OWN” OOBDON 
HEJfOBIAI WAED. 


£ a. d 

Previously auknow-Iedged .. .. 642 12 ii 

1389. 

October 31.—A Lover of Gordon, Cd.; J. R. 

Jarrett, 4s.; Collected by 0. F. Hen- 

stock, Is.O 6 ( 

November4.—Collected by8. Bonner.Ss.; 

CoUected by Wilfred Hall, £2. 2 8 i 


November 11.—Collected by Alexander 
Selkirk, £1 lOs. ; Collected by Ft. Cor- 
raoce, jun., £1 8s.; Collected by Janies 
0. Gunn, 14s.; F. J. Chilwell, Sa. ; Col- 
lected by R H. Tbompson, 6e. Od. ; 


Collected by 8. O. Smith, iSs. 6d. 4 14 i 

NoTem1>erl3.—E. J. Fuller, Is. ; Collected 

by Wm. A. Hurst, 3a. . 0 4 

November 19.—J. M. McKenzie (Frank- 
fort-on-Moln) . 0 2 


£6&o 7 


*.* Collectors will kindly take notice that we wj 
to have all collecting cards iu by the end of tlie ye- 
Once before we were driven to ttie labour of aeu^ii 
post-cards to those who were backwant in ^ 
respect, and we now give this notice to all wrlio h: 
kept their cards out beyond the allotted tlnie. 
will be nof eed Uimt we have itiU nearly 4^100 
uMaiii fo complete the/itrtd. 
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AN AISTIJALIAN 
ST"1A'. 

Ih W. H. I N. 

A • 

' Uirrj r/i-i.i:.'.. . 

CFTAl-TKf: I. 

crifxe tom'.'i m: r. 
“V'rw, Ik).v-<. l‘'t 'm'> 

cit '■* 

be very caix t'ii ; >mi 
know wliat a pifiili.u- 
f inn your t ncii' 'r.im 
is, and Ijo"' mucli il-- 
pends on your vi-.it t.> 
him to-day ” 

The al'tjvo wns tii.^ 

parting nduiouitinti cjf 


Hit matttr hung a nose-bag over his ears. 
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knowledge that, the ghost of Hamlet’s 1 
father liad appeared cliul in mail " from ' 
top to toe,” did not make him moi-e dis¬ 
posed to credit Willie’s extraordinary I 
statement. 

“StuflFaiul nonsense !’" he exclaimed. ' 
“ Who saw this ghost ^ ” i 

“Nolx>dy saw it, sir,” replied Hotlges. 

“ bnt every boy in the big room lioard it.” ^ 

“Oh, indeed!” returned Mr. Slow, 
■with scornful emphasis; “big-rocm , 
l>oys, come here.” | 

Soon seventeen boys surrounded Mr. j 
Slow’s desk, iticluding Willie Jloss, who ; 
did not sleep in the big room. Mr.- I 
Slow questioned them oneby one. Each 1 
stoutly maintained that he had heard 
someone walking up and down the 
corridor ; each testified to the clanking 
^nund that had led them all to believe 
the perambulator was clad in armour. 1 

Mr. Slow scratched his head, then took 1 
off' his glasses, and tried to polish them | 
with the ink-stained handkerchief. This 
was a failure. The ink smears he trans¬ 
ferred to the glass did not render the 
ghost any the more visible to his mental 
faculties. 

“Ilubbish!" he said, as an idea en¬ 
tered his head. “ Some foolish boy biis 
been playing a practical joke, rolling a 
bucket or tin pail from the lavatory 
along the corridor. What do you think 
of this .story, Mr. Jenkyns ? ” 

“ I hardly know what to think of it,” 
returned the usher, gravely. 

Heliad listened intently to the cate¬ 
chism of the big-room boys. 

“ J?ut surely you don’t think— I c.m 
hardly say it! the idea's absuixl ! 
>Snrely you don’t think a ghost would 
haunt the New House, of all places 
under the sun 1 ” 

Here the absurd idea got the l>etter 
of .Mr. Slow’s gravity, and he burst into 
a merry peal of laughter. 

“ Ha ! na ! ha ! A gho—ha ! lia I ha! 

A ghost in a new red-brick building ; 
the ugliest house in the county of Mid- ■ 
shire ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! An armour- [ 
plated ghost ! a veritable ironclad I 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! ” 

.Mr. Slow’s laughter was decidedly 
contagious. Every boy present, includ¬ 
ing the big-room boys, joined in it at 
the expense of the ironclad ghost; but 
Mr. Jenkyns still looked very grave. 

While the uproar was at its height, in 
walked Mr. CmatU*rley, with his hands 
behind his broad back, as usual. 

“ liless me ! ” he exclaimed, halting ' 
suddenly, and drawing himself up to 
his full height. “ What is the meaning 
of this, pray ? ” 

Jfr. SI ow bottled up his merriment I 
for use at some future time, when his 
employer would not be present, and ex- 
j)laine<1. at the same time broaching the 
pmctical joke theory. 

“ Practical jokes are not included nor 
allowed for in the educational system 
in use at the New House,” said Mr. 
(•hatterley, pnni))o«sly. “If I cat.,h 
.any boy playing the ghost I shall feel 
inclined to make a gho.st of him in 
reality. (Jo on with your tasks, boys. 

J am surprised, .Mr. Slow, that you 
allow this unseemly uproar.” 


Having thus delivered himself, Mr. 
Chatterley stalke<l out of the school¬ 
room with his hands still behind his 
back, wiience tlmy luvd not been re¬ 
move. Nothing so unsubstantial as a 
ghost, even if it were armour-clad, was 
calculated to make him descend froni 
liis lofty, self-satisfied pinnacle to take 
an interest in anything outside the 
famous New House “system.” 

Air.Chatterley gone, Mr. Slow finished 
his laugh, and the boys finished theirs. 
Even tlie big-room boys, the ear-wit¬ 
nesses of the ghostly tmmp, tramp, 
were now willing to >ulmit that it must 
have l)een a practical joke. The ques¬ 
tion was. Who had played itl This 
agitated the boys’ minds until they 
w’ere dismissed, when it took another 
shape. 

Suspicion pointed to a boy named 
Barlow, commonly called Billy Bar- 
low. although he had lieen christenwl 
Bichard. Billy Barlow was a red- 
cheeked, hlack-eyetl, untidy boy. and 
always in mischief—always “larking.” 
On liis .account Mr. Chatterley h;ul 
more than otice broken through his 
famous system, which did not include 
corporal punishment. 

“ Barlow,” said C'harlie Ross, taking 
him by the ear, “have you a pair of 
skates/” 

“ Yes,” replied Billy, opening his black 
eyes in astonishnient, the mouth of July 
not being exactly the time when skates 
are inquired for. 

“ I tliought you had. Don't skate 
down the corridor at one o’clock in the 
morning any more.” 

“ What do you mean ? I didn’t,” pro¬ 
tested the accused. 

“ Do you mean to say you didn’t put 
them on and tramp about the corridor 
in tliem last night 1 ’’ 

“ Yes, I do. How could 11 They arc 
in my desk in the schoolroom. They 
have been there ever since last winter.” 

The (ilihi was satisfactory. A pair of 
skates could not very well be in two 
places at once, although, sometimes, 
when on the feet of a tyro, each respec¬ 
tive skate difcs try its level best to sepa¬ 
rate itself fixnn its fellow. 

As nothing transpired during the 
next iveek, the mystery lay at the point 
of death. It was almost forgotten. It 
had ceased to be talke<l al)Out, when 
suddenlj', and without the least warn¬ 
ing, it came to life again. There was 
no mistake .about the ghost this time. 
Half the school mw it! 

Cliarlie Ross had been sitting on 
damp grass. Result, an attack of 
neuralgia, which would not let him 
sleep. While lying aw.ake in bed, v.itli 
his race niuffled in a woollen stocking, 
lie again heard the martial tramp, 
tramp, that had so alarmed iiim on the 
previous occasion. 

In an instant lie was out of bed and 
thumping the nearest boy, Harry Green. 

“Wake up! wake up!” he cried. 
“ Here it is .again I Here it is again ! ” 

In less tiim* than it takes to writ*' 
this account of it, every boy was out of 
bis bed and listening to the awe-inspir¬ 
ing sounds. 


It’s going downstairs! ” cried Hodges. 
“Hark!” 

Ho<lges was right. The tramps were 
heavier, louder, and yet more jlistant. 
The armour-clad ghost had gotw down¬ 
stairs. 

The big-room boys rushed into the 
i corrulor to meet half the occupants of 
i the other chambers, who had also been 
arousral by the stiange sounds. 

“ What about the skates now ? ” said 
Billy Barlow to Charlie Uoss. “ I hoi>e- 
you aiv siitisfied it wasn’t me.” 

“ (^uito satisfied. Listen ! Why, it's' 
ojiening the front door!” 

The uirge, bright green door, adorned 
I bv the tremendous Brass knocker, was- 
; always chained and bailed at night. 

; The noi.se made by the removal of the 
I chain and bar was familiar to every boy 
present. It sounded all over the house. 

I “ Let's wake Mr. Chatterley I ” cried 
[ Charlie Boss. 

I “No, no; wake Mr. Slow!” cried 
Hodges. 

“ Who's going ? He’s down below. 

I Wake Mr. Jenkyns !” cried Billy Barlow. 

I “Suppose we dress and follow the 
ghost {" suggested Harry Green. 

I “ The windows ! We Mall see it from 
the windows 1 ” somebody cried ; and 
, the boys i-usIuhI i)ell-mell to the windo"^ 
I overlooking the front door. 

I The moon was not so briglit as on the 
1 previous o<-casion of the ghost’.s walk 
j mg, but there was sufficient light for 
every watclicr to see. 

What ? 

A tali figure, clad in mail from top tc 
toe, just a.s the boys had imagined- On 
its head was a plumt^ helmet : the very 
colour of the plumes was distinguish 
able—it was black, funeieal blacfc. Tin 
figure’s right hand held aloft a briglii 
! sword, its left clutched the soabbard 
j and ke])t it from striking the gravel a 
the ghost marched steadily down tin 
road leading to the town. As there wa 
not a single tree to impede the view 
the awe-struck boys were enabled t 
watch it until it l>ecame indistinct aiv 
finally lost in the distance. Nobod, 
i spoke for snuiie time after the visio 
I had vani.slied. Charlie Boss broke tli 
silence. His voice sounded husky au 
strange. 

“We nnixt wake Mr. Jenkyns now 
he sjxicl. “This is awful!” 

The boys at the big-room wiudo 
followed him along the corridor i 
silence. At Mr. Jenkyns’s door the 
stopped, .and Charlie rapped. 

No answer. 

Cliarlie rapped again, louder thj 
before. 

Still no answer. 

Eor the third time Charlie hammer 
the panels with his knuckles. 

No answer. 

“Siip))o,se wo go in?” suggesib 
Harry (been. 

Char'-e turned the knob and open 
the door. Followed closely by- soi 
twenty boys, l;e entered the room. 

The bed was unor( ii)>ied ! 1th 
been .slept in, but Mi. ’ tikyns was n 
now there, nor was lie in 1 h? room. 

{To be coutmurd.) 
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OUR HOME IX THE SILVER WEST: 

A STORY OF STUl’OGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


By G(mi)ON Staiilf.^, c.m., m.d., r.s., 

A*tkor«f “Tie CntUf Sttoabird,” “ Wild Adeeuturrn Huiiiul the Pole," “Staiite<f Gfohame: a Tale of the Dark Contine:.!,'' etc., etc. 
CHAPTER XI.—THE TRAGEDY AT THE FONDA—PREPARING FOR THE >VORST—“ SHOULD I EVER SEE THEM ALIVE AGAIN/’* 


r COULD Dot help wondering, as I 
[ glanced at aunt, whetlier she had 
leara and understood the meanijig of 
hose wild Qauchos’ warning. If she 
id, she made no sign. But aunt is a ! 
rCrimman, and tlie sister of a bold 
lighland chief. She would not 
?ar even if she felt it. Yes, the brave 
lay feel fear, but the coward alone is j 
lUuenced by it. j 

Old Jenny had gone to sleep, so T said 
ood-bye to aunt, nodde<l to.Vtli*en, and 
eat back to niy waggon once more. I 
We made good progress that day, ' 
loiigh we did not hurry. We .stopped 
) feed our cattle, and to rest and feed ' 
urselves. The jolting had been ter- | 
l>)e on some parts oi the road. Ihit 
ow the sun was getting very low 
ideed, and as we soon came to a piece 
I high, hard ground, witli a view of 
le country round us for miles, wo 
“termined to bivouac for the night. 

The horses and mules were hobbled , 
id turned off to graze under the : 
i-i/ge of sentry Gauchos. No fear of 
leir wandering of!’ far. They were I 
atered not an nonr ago, and would be ' 
esh by daybreak. 

Now, .MoncriefF had been too long in 
le wilds to neglect precautions while 
mping out. 1 had taken an early 
iportunity to-day to interview our 
wer concerning the report that 
idians were abroad. 

“Ah !” he answeivd, “yon heard and 
iderstood what that Imlf-breed said, 
■er.1” 

“Just a word or two. He appeared 
give us a warning of some kind. Is 
of any account I 

“ W’eil, there’s always some water 
Iwire the stirkie drowns; there’s 
"■ays some lire whore you see smoke ; 
id it is better to !>e sure than sorry.” 

1 could elicit no more information 
om my canny countryman than that, 
^id nothing to anyone, not even my 
■others. Why should I cause them 
0 slightest alarm, and speak a word 
at might tend to make them sle^ 
soundly 1 

However, as soon as the halt was 
“le, 1 was glad to see that Moncrieff 
every precaution against a sur- 
The caravan was made the 
fitre of a square, the waggons being 
^gered ” around it. The tire was lit 
•fthe dinner cooked close beside a 
loitering barranca, and as soon as 
Is me^ was discussed the fire was 
tioguished. 

** Then came still eveniag on." 

sfe all gathered together for 
Even the Gauchos were suui- 
though I fear paid but little at- 
'‘-'on, while Moncrieff', standing bare- 
in the midst of u.s, read a 
Wer from the Book by the pale 
Jow light of the western sky- Then, 
binding— 


“ Brothers, let us pray,” he said. 

Erect there, with the twilight sha¬ 
dows falling around him, with open 
eyes and face turned skyAvards, with 
the sunset’s after-glow falling on his 
hard but comely features, his plaid 
depending from his broad shoulders, I 
could not help admiring the man. His 
prayer—and it was !)ut brief—had all 
the trusting simplicity of a little 
child’s, yet it was in every way the 
prayer of a man comnnining with his 
(lo(l; in every tone tliereof was breathed 
lielief, reliance, gratitude, and faith in 
the Father. 

As he finished, Dugald pressetl my 
arm and pointed eastwards, smiling. A 
star had shone out from Viohind a little 
cloud, and somehow it seemed to me as 
if it were an angel's eye, and that it 
would watch over us all the livelong 
night. Our evening service concluded 
with that loveliest of hymns, com¬ 
mencing— 

“ O, God nf lljtlicl, by wlioie baod 
Tliy cliilOreu still are fed ; 

Who Ctiroivrh tliU «veary wiMeniesa 
Hath all our fathers kd. " 

He gave it out in the old Scotch way, 
two lines at a time, and to the tune 
“ Martyrdom.” 

It was surely appropriate to our posi¬ 
tion and our surroundings, especially 
that beautiful verse— 

O, spread Thy covering wings troond. 

Till all our wanderings cease, 

And at our Father’s loved abode 
Our souls arrive in peace.' 

We now prepared for rest. The sen¬ 
tries were set, and in a short time all 
was peace and silence within our camp. 
More than once during the night the 
collies—dogs brought out by Mon- 
crietF’s men—gave an uneasy bark or 
two, their slumbers being probably dis¬ 
turbed by the cry of some night bird, 
or the passing of a prowling fox. 

So, wrapped in our guanaco robes— 
the benefit of which we felt now—niy 
brotlier and I slept sweetly and deeply 
til! the sun once more rose in the east. 

Soon all was bustle and stir again. 

Thus were our days spent on the 
road, thus our evenings, and eke our 
nights. And at the end of some days 
we were still &afe and sound, and 
happy. No one sick in the camp; no 
horse or mule even lame : while we 
were all liai-dening to travel already. 

So far, hardly anything had hap¬ 
pened to break the even tenour of our 
journey. Our progress, however, with 
so much goods ana chattels, and over 
such roads, was necessarily slow ; yet 
we never envied the lumbering dili¬ 
gence that now and then went rattling 
past us. 

We saw many herds of wild horses. 
Some of these, led by beautiful stallions, 
came quite close to us. They appeared 


' to pity our horses and mule.s, con- 
I demned to the shafta and harness, and 
compelled to work their weary lives 
j away day after day. Our lieasts wore- 
' slaves. They ■were free—free as tho 
breezes that blew over the pampas and 
played with their long manes, as they 
I w(‘nt thundering over the plains. Wo 
had seen seven?.} ostriches, and my 
brothei'S and I had enjoyed a wild ride 
■ or two after them. Once we encoun¬ 
tered a puma, and once we saw an 
armadillo. We had never clapped eyes 
on a living specimen before, liut there 
, could be no mistaking the geiith’iiian 
in armour. Not that lie gav<- us niiich 
time for study, however, rraljably the 
! creature had \)een asleep as we rounded 
; the corner of a gravel bank, but in ono 
; moment he became alive to his danger, 
i Next moment we saw nothing but a 
rising cloud of du.st and sand ; lo I the 
armadillo was gone to the Antipodes, 
or somewhere in that direction—Ituricd 
alive. Probably the speed with which 
an armadillo—there are several dif¬ 
ferent species in the Silver West-— 
disappears at the scent of anyone 
Wlonging to the (jeniis hotuo, is caused 
by the (lecicled objection he has to be 
sei-ved up as a side-dish. He is excel¬ 
lent eating—tender as a chicken, juicy 
as a sucking-pig, but the honour of 
being roasted whole and garnished is 
one he does not crave. 

Hiding on ahead one da}’—I had soon 
got tired of the monotony of driving, 
and preferred the saddle—at a bend of 
the road 1 came sudd»uily upon two 
liorsemen, who had dismounted and 
were lying on a patcli of sward by tbe 
roadside. Their horses stood neiir. Both 
sprang uji ns I appeared, and quick as 
liglitning theirhands souglitthenandlcs 
of the ugly knives that depended in 
sheaths fi'om their girdles. At this 
moment there was a look in the swai thy 
face of each that I can only describe as 
diabolical. Hatred, ferocity, and cun¬ 
ning were combined in that glance ; but 
it vanished in a moment, and the air 
assumed by them now was one of cring¬ 
ing humility. 

“The Gaucho malo,® I said to myself, 
as soon as I saw them. Their horses 
were there the noVder animals. Bitted, 
bridled, and saddled, the latter weie in 
the manner usual to the country, the 
saddle looking like a huge hillock of 
skins and rags; but rifles wei*e slung 
alongside, to say nothing of bolos and 
lasso. The dress of the men was a kind 
of nondescript garb. Shawls round the 
loins, tugged up between their legs and' 
fastened with a girdle, did duty us 
breeches ; their feet were enca.sea iii 
potro boots made of the hock-skin of 
liorses, while over their half-naked 
.shoulders hung ponchos of skin, not 
without a certain amount of wild grace. 

Something else as well as his rifle was 
lashed to the saddle of one of these 
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desert gipsies, and, l)eing new to the 
country, I could not help wondering at 
this—namely, a guitar in a case of skin. 

AYith smiles that I knew were false 
one now beckoned me to alight, while 
the other unslung the instrument and 
began to tune it. The caravan must 
have been fully two miles behind me, 
so that to some extent I was at the 
mercy of these Gauchos, had they meant 
nnschief. This was not their plan of 
campaign, however. 

Having neiglietl in recognition of the 
other horses, my good nag stoo<l as still 
as a stiitue: while, with my eyes upon 
the men and my hand within easy dis¬ 
tance of my revolver. I listened to their 
music. One sang while the other played, 
and I must confess that the song had a 
certain fascination about it, and only 
the thought that I was far from sa^ 
prevented me from thoroughly enjoying 
it. I knew, as if by instinct, however, 
tliat the very lingers thatwere eliciting 
those sweet sad tones were itching to 
clutch niy throat, and that the voice 
that thrilled my senses could in a 
moment be changed into a tiger yell, 
wnth which men like these spring upon 
their human prey. 

On the whole I felt relieved when 
the rumble of the waggon-wheels fell 
once inoi*e on my ears. I rode back to 
m.eet my people. !U\d presently a halt 
was nia<le for the midday feed. 

If aunt desired to fetist her e 3 'es on 
the Gauclio malo she had now a chance. 
They played to her, sang to her, and 
went through a kind of wild dance for 
her especial delectation. 

“What romantic and beautiful black¬ 
guards they are ! ” was the remark she 
matle to iloncrieff. 

Moncrietf smiled, somewhat grimly, I 
thought. 

“ It’s no’ for nought the eland* 
whistles,” he said, in Ixis broadest, can- 
jiiest accents. 

These Gauchos were hunting, tliey 
told Moncriefi’. Had they seen any 
Indians about ? No, no, not an Indian. 
The Indians were far, far south. 

Aunt gave them .some garments, food, 
and money ; and, with manj' bows and 
salaams, the.v mounted their steeds and 
went off like the wind. 

I noticed tliat througliout the re¬ 
mainder of the day Aloncrieff was 
unusually silent, and appeared to wish 
to be alone. Towards evening he 
beckoned to me. 

“We’ll ride on ahead,” he said, “and 
look for a good bit of camping-ground.” 

Then away we both went at a canter, 
but ill silence. 

We rode on and on, the ground rising 

f ’ently but steadily, until we stopped at 
ost on a high plateau, and gazed around 
us ate scene. A more bleak and 
desolate- country it would be impossible 
to imagine. One vast and semi-desert 
plain, tie eye relieved only by patches 
of algarrobo bushes, or little lakes of 
iv.iter. Far ahead of us the cone of a 
solitary mountain rose on the horizon, 
and towards this the sun was slowly 
declining. Away miles in our rear were 
the waggons and horses struggling up 
the hill. Ikit silence os deep as deatli 
was everywhere. Moncriefi stretched 
his arm southwards. 


< Clftcd, a kind of hawk. 


“ ^Vhat do j’ou see yonder, Jlurdo ? ” 
he said. 

“ I see,” I replied, after carefullj’ scan¬ 
ning the rolling plain, “two ostriches 
hurrying over tlie pampas.” 

“ Those are not ostriche.s, boj*. They 
are those sauie /illain Gauchos, and 
they arc after no good. I tell you this, 
that you may be prepared for anytliing 
that may happen to-night. Hut look,” 
he added, turning his horse’s head ; 
“ down here is a corral, and we are sure 
to find water.” 

We soon reached it. Somewhat to 
our suipri.se we found no horses any¬ 
where about, and no sign of life around 
the little inn or “ foiida,” excejit one 
wretched-looking dog. 

As we drew up at the door and 
listened the stillness felt oppressive. 
Moncriefi' shouted. No human voice 
responded ; but the dog, seated on his 
haunches, gave vent to a melancholy 
howl. 

“Look,’’ I said, “the dog’s paws are 
red with blood. He is wounded.” 

“ It isn't /i/'s blood, boy.” 

The wonls thrilled me. I felt a 
sudden fear at my heart, born perhajis 
of the death-like stillness. Ah ! it was 
indeed a death-like stillness, and the 
stillness of death itself a.s well. 

Moncrieff dismounted. I followed 
his example, and together we entered 
the fonda. 

We had not advanced a yard when 
>ve came on an awesome sight—the 
dead body of a Gauclio ! It lay on its 
back witli the arms spread out, tlie face 
hacked to pieces, and gashes in the neck. 
The interior of tlie hnt was a chaos of 
wild confusion, the little furniture there 
was smashed, and evidently every’thing 
of value ha<l been carried away. Half 
buried in the debris was the bodj’ of a 
woman, and near it that of a child. Both 
were slashed and disfigured, whilej)ools 
of blood lay everywhere about. "Voung 
thougli I was. I had seen deatli before 
in several shapes, but never anything 
so ghastly and awful as this. 

A cold sluulder ran through my frame 
and seemed to pierce to the very marrow 
of my bones. I felt for a few moments 
as if in some dreadful niglitmare. and I 
do not hesitate to confess that, M‘Crim- 
man and all as I am, had those Gauchos 
suddenly appeared now in the doorwaj’’, 
I could have made not the slightest 
resistance to their attack. I should 
have taken my death by almost rushing 
on the point of their terrible knives. 
But Monci’ieflTs calm earnest voice re¬ 
stored me in a moment. At its tones I 
felt raised up out of my coward self, 
and prepared to face anything. 

“iturdoch,’’ he said, “this is a time 
for calm thought and action.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “bid me do any¬ 
thing, and I will do it. But come out of 
this awful place. I—I feel a little 
faint.” 

Together we left the blood-stained 
fonda, Moncriefi' shutting the door be¬ 
hind him. 

“No otlier ej’p must look in there,” 
he said. “Now, Murdoch, listen.” 

He paused, and I waited; his steadfast 
eyes bent on my face. 

“ You are better now 1 You are calm, 
and no longer afraid ? ” 

“ I am no longer afraid.” 

“Well, I can trust j/ou, and no one 



else. Led by those evil fiends whom we 
saw to-day, the Indians will be on us 
to-night in force. I will prepare to give 
them a warm reception—” 

“ And I will assist,” I liastened to say. 

“No, Murdoch, you will not lie here 
to help us at the commencement. 1 
said the Indians would attack in force, 
because they know our numbers. Those 
vi(dt> men have been spying on us when 
we little thought it. They know our 
strength to a gun, and they will come 
in a doud that nothing can withstand, 
or that nothing could withstand in the 
open. But we will entrench and defend 
ourselves till your return.” 

“My return !” 

“Twelve miles from here,” lie went 
on, “ is a fort. It contains two ofticers 
and over a .score soldiers. In two hours 
it will be dusk, in an hour after that 
the moon rises. ’Twixt twilight and 
moonrise you must ride to that fort and 
bring assistance. Dei>end upon it. we 
can defend ourselves till you come with 
your men, and you must attack the 
.savages in the rear. You understand f ' 

“ Perfectly. But had I not better 
ride away at once f ” 

“No,the Indians would waylay you. 
You never wouhl reach the frontier 
fort. Even if you did escape from the 
chase, the knowledge that the troop.s 
were coming would pi*event them from 
attacking to-night.” 

“And you want them to attack to¬ 
night ?” 

“I wish them to att.ack to-niglit. AVe 
may never be alile to give a good ac¬ 
count of them again, but all depends 
on your success.” 

In a short time the first waegons- 
came up. They’ would have stopj)ed, 
but Moncrieff beckoned them onwards. 
M’hen the last waggon had gone we 
mounted our horses and slowly fol¬ 
lowed. At a str(*ara not far distant we 
watered, and once more continued our 
journey. 

The road now rose rapidly, till in hall 
an hour we were on high ground, and 
here the halt was made. 1 could breathe 
more easily now we had left that blootl- 
stained hollow, though well I knew tlu 
sight I had witnessed would not leavt 
mj’’ thoughts for years to come. 

Everytliin^ was done as quietly am 
orderly as it no cloud were hov ering 
over us so soon to burst. The big tir 
was lit as usual, supper cooked, prayer 
said, and the fire also lit in the ladies 
caravan, for the nights were cold aiii 
raw now. 

The night began to fall. Moiicrie 
and I had kept our secret to ourselve 
hitherto, but we could no longer concej 
from anyone that there was dange^r i 
the air. Yet the news seemed to 
nish no one, not even aunt. 

“ Dear brother,’’ she said to our leo-de 
“ I read it in your face all the n.fto 
noon.” 

It was almost dusk now, and woi 
was commenced in earnest. Si>aci 
were got out, and every man wor-l^i 
like a slave to entrench the whole 
tion. The strength that I was to leas' 
behind me was seven-and-twenty 
all told, but this included ten Gau.oli< 
Nevertheless, behind trenches -wi 
plenty of guns, revolvers, and 
tion, they were powerful enouglj 
defend the position against hundr«e<.\.s 
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biully-rirmed Indians. Not far off was a 
patch of wood which stretched down¬ 
wards into a rocky ravine. Luckily it 
lay on the north side of the rojul, and 
hitlier, a.s soon as it was dark enough, 
jvery horse and mule was led and 
•pcuri’d to the trees. Nor even in this 
.wfremity of danger were tlieir wants 
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forgotten, for grass mixed with grains 
was placed in iront of each. 

My horse was now led round. Each 
hoof wa-s encased in a new and strong 
potro boot, secured by thongs ai-ound 
the legs. 

“You must neither l>e heard nor | 
seen,” said Moncrieft’, as he pointed to j 
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' these. “Now, good-night, boy; Gcd. 
bo wi’ ye, and with us all.” 

“Amen !” I I'esponded, earnestly. 

Then away I rode in silence, through 
the starlight; but as I looked back to 
the camp my lieart gave an uneasy 
throb. Should I ever see them alive 
again 1 

(To be cmitiiiued.) 


FOR LII'F AND DEATH; OR, THE CHIEF OF THE RED SVrORD. 

A STORY OF NORTHERN INDL\. 


IlV I>AV1I1 IvKn, 

A vthor 11/ “ Tbi-oii'th III'- “ Di tii'r.ed Gold." eU., etc. 

cnAPTKi: i\.—TiiK <;oiN'r} down of the sun. 


jEANwjiiLE all Agra was in a fever of 
'I expectation, which rose higher 
!id higher as the fatal day wore on. 

It was a characteristic feature of tliis 
ttmordinary trial, that the only point 
poll wliich anybody seemed to have 
!<■ slightest <loubt was whether the 
hief of the lied Sword could arrive 
. time. ’J'hat he u-uvld come, and 
line as swiftly as mortal man could do, 
cryone felt quite certain ; and, long 
‘ii)iv he could by any possibility have 
•UK- in sight (unless lie hod actually 
>wn tlirough the air), the battlements 
the city wall were crowded with 
ger watchers straining their eyes to 
toll the /irst sign of his approach. 

It was still early in the afternoon 
'«‘it the Empt'ror Aurungzebe was 
'Ji to issue from his palace in all the 
tgeous array of hlastern royalty', and 
mount with sloiv and majestic steps 
<• iimssive stone stair lesuHng to the 
ot where his throne of judgment had 
I'll placed on tlie higlie.st j^atfonn of 
citadel ramparts, from which lie 
uid overlook tiie palace sq^uare on 
f jule and the city on the other. 

•Vs ilie Great ^logul seated himself 
the throne, a chosen b.and of his 
anis—the rest of whom were drawn 
in line along tlie vast square below 
•lo'^-d their ranks around him, en- 
viing him witli a bristling hetlge of 
On his right and left were 
the principal nobles of tlie 
iJcrial court; and conspicuous among 
■m, in a rich robe of embroidered 
^ (for his wounds made him still 
able to bear the weight of his 
*»ur), stood ^ber Kh?.ii, the valiant 
of the Guard. 

had been treated with marked 
our hy Aurungzebe ever since his 
of the Emperor from the assas- 
s kuife a few days Iiefore ; and the 
irticrs- to the proudest of whom one 
P>^'ing look from the Great Mogul 
^ ^ thing to be remembered and 
“tfd of ever after—expected to see 
“ radiant with '^uch a flat- 

distinction. But, to their un- 
astonishment, the famous 
Otf-rsface was downcast and gloomy, 
“ his eyes, instead of being bent 
upon the stately. figure of his 
master, were turned with a look 
l«y toward the spot where, guarded 
W gigantic spearmen, sat the 
wife and son of Dal Tulwar 


the woman with lier face buried in her 
hands, the boy looking boldly and de¬ 
fiantly around him. 

“ See’st thou, Ibrahim,” said one of 
the soldiei's, “how bravely yonder child 
i)ears himself ? Methinks, if it were 
1111 / doom to die at sunset, I should 
scarce look so bold-! ” 

“He is indeed the true son of Lai 
Tulwar,' answered Ibrahim. “Of a 
truth Allah has put much valour into 
tlie h(‘iirts of thcs(; unliclievers.” 

.Vnd then a look of bitter contempt 
swept over the veteran warrior’s 
weather-l>eaten visage as his keen eye 
turned from the fearless face of the 
gallant boy to tlie spot where, apart 
from the surrounding throng as if every 
one sluank from the pollution of his 
presence, stood the small, meagre, 
crouching figure of the treacheroun 
informer, Ayoob Kapedjee, with a 
wolfish glitter of gi*eedy joy in his 
small, cunning eyes. 

Meanwliile afternoon waned into 
evening, and evening was beginning to 
darken into night, and still there was 
no sign of Lai Tulwar. The tierce spear¬ 
men began to cast looks of hungry 
expectation at tlie two prisoners as the 
liglit fade<l. wliile Ayoob Kapedjee’s 
weasel-face became visibly overcast as 
he watched the sinking sun and the 
creeping shadow.s, and reflected that if 
the Chief of the Red Sword did not 
come in and surreiuler himself, the rich 
reward about whicli he had been dream¬ 
ing night and day would slip through 
his fingers after all. 

Down sank tlie red sun—down, down, 
down, nearer and nearer to the horizon, 
till its lower rim touched the verge of 
the gi*eat pUaiii beyond the city. 

Suddenly there was heard a distant 
sliouting ill the town below, as if cries 
of wonder and dismay were flying from 
mouth to mouth all along the great 
street that le<I up to the citadel. At 
that sound -\urungzel>e started, and 
raised his head to listen, his nostrils 
dilating like those of a wild beast, and 
liis great black eyes lighting up like 
balls of fire. So might some hungry 
tiger look wlien, after long watching 
and waiting in vain, his ear caught the 
approaching footsteps of a.solitary man. 

Nearer and nearer came the uproar, 
and the traitor Ayoob, who stood beside 
the Emperor,'began to prick up his ears 
in turn. 


Then suddenly tlic crowd aVound the 
gateway parted like water cleft by the 
prow of a ship, and up the stone stair 
came darting a gaunt, haggard, ghastly 
figure, ragged, dust-begrimed, stained 
with blood, and looking more like a 
spectre than a living man. 

“I am Lai Tulwar, tlie Chief of tin- 
Red Sword,” he shouted, halting right 
in front of the Emjieror's throne. “ Take 
my life, and spare my wife and inv 
boy ! ” 

The clear, stern toiK>s of the doomed 
warrior were followed by an awful 
silence, in which the excite<l sjiectator.s 
could almost hear tlie loud throbbing of 
their own lieavts. Then suddenly, amid 
that deatl hush of e.xpectation, broke 
fortli the hyena laugli of Ayoob tlie 
traitor. 

“Assuredly this is a day of good- 
fortune fur thee, Ayoob Kapedjee,” he 
chuckled, with a grin of greedy joj*, 
which faded into a sickly smile as ho 
encountered the terrible glance darted 
at him by the man wliom he had en¬ 
snared. “ [ruler of 

the faithful], have I earned my reward V’ 

The Emperor turned from him with 
a look of marked disgust, and, signing 
to Baber Khan tonpproach, said to him, 
“Is this indeed Lai Tulwar? Thou at 
least should’st remember him, for thou 
hast met him in battle.” 

“ This is he," answered the gallant 
Captain of the Guard, exchanging a 
stern smile of recognition with his old 
enemy. 

“ Take thy reward,” said Auruugzebe.. 
throwing a purse to the traitor as one 
might fling a botie to a dog. 

But before Ayoob’s eager flnger.s. 
could clutch it, Lai Tulwar sprang upon 
him like a tiger. 

“ Betrayer of tlie innocent!" ^louted 
he in a voice of thunder; “ thor ’ ast 
received tlie Emjjeror’s rewaixl*^.iovv 
take mine ! ” 

In an instant the villain's shrinl.ing 
form was locked in the grasp of the 
mountaineer’s iron arms and whirled, 
like a stone from a sling, sheer over the 
battlements into the abyss below. There 
was a wild cry, a dull thud upon the 
cruel stones far beneath, and all was 
still. 

Then Aurungzebe’s guards, starting- 
from their stupor of amazement (for all 
this had passed so quickly that no one 
had had time to speak or move), sp.raDgi, 
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forward with savage cries, levelling 
their spears and matchlocks full at 
■the broad breast of Lai Tulwar, who 
faced them with a look of calm dis¬ 
pel ain. 

But just then the Emperor’s mighty 
voice rose high abo\’e all the uproar: 

■'Let him be] A traitor's deecl bat 
:mer;ts a traitor’s ro\iai,i. Gather up 
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stout heart could bear no more, and 
he tore himself away. 

“Now, Padishah,'’ said he, drawing 
himself up to his full height and throw¬ 
ing back his head proudly, “ my life is 
in tJiy liands—yet near me one moment 
more. All niv life have I fought, and I 
would fain die fighting, even as the 
Sons cf the Mountain are wont to do. 


combat, and that this last struggle, in 
which he knew that he must die, would 
be tJie most terrible oi all. Bnnc 
though tliey were, they ail shrank froui 
a hazard which was little short of cer¬ 
tain death, and no voice replied to the 
cJiallenge. 

Lnl Tulwaj* saw their Iiesitation, and 
langhe<l scorafully. 



the gold that t<i liavc been paid to 
yonder <log mid give it to the ))oor of 
the city, for ;-(// hands shall never touch 
it more ! ” 

Then he fixed hi> lai’ge blac-k eyes fu!’. 
upon tlie dark, stern face of liis enemy, 
wlio returnetl his gaze with n look as 
foarless and defiant. 

“!So, Ciiief of tlie Bed Sword," said 
lie, in tlie deepest tones of his command¬ 
ing voice, “we liavo ni>‘t at last. What 
seek’st thou at my hands { Dost thou ' 
look for mercy 1” 

“ilcrcy from ih'r?'' answered the 
(•liief. with a grim laugh ; “men seek 
lint w,ater from -a rock. No Son of the 
^louiitain shall ever beg merev at thif 
bands! But wlien thou hast slain me. 
tliou wilt not harm my wife and child 1 
- (kru at least have done thee no 


“ Not I, by the tomb of tlie Prophet!" 

■ cried Aurungzebe. “Thou liast given 
thy life for theirs, and they are safe. 
May my grave be profaned and my 
name forgotten if I touch a hair of ' 
their heads! • | 

“Then am I content,” wild the chief, ■ 
•with stern calmness. “Now hear me, j 
Padishah ! Thou art a warrior even as 
I am, and I scorn not to ask one favour 
at thy hands—it is the first, and it shall 
be tlic last. I<et me embrace my wife 
and child once more, and then do with 
me as thou wilt! ” 

The' Emperor made a sign of assent, 
and in another moment Lai Tulwar Avas 
*n'the arms of his wife and boy, who 
lii^g. to him in silent de.spuir till even 
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Choose out, therefore, the bravest of 
these thy soldiers,- and let liim fight 
with irc and kill me, that I may fall as 
a warrior should do." 

“ Spoken like a man! ” cried the 
Emperor, whose iron heart was touched 
by a reckless courage so like his own. 
“ As thou hast said, so shall it be. Who 
is there among you," added he, looking 
round upon his men, “who ■wishes to 
I try his strength with the Chief of the 
! Bed Sword ?’^ 

! But Aurungzebe’s soldiers know well 
I that the formidable “Red Sword" had 
1 never yet found his match in single 
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“ When the tiger stands at bay,”_ 

he, “the hunters keep back ! Tin 
fellows are only brave at nighty 
cripples ! It is not by their steel 11 lo 
must die! Now mark me, Pa^lisli, 
thou art a brave man, and it is* 
shame to fall by thy blow. 
sword, then, and kill me with it, - 
since I must needs die, I would £*t.ij^ 
by a worthy hand and by a 'Wor 
weapon.” 

As he spoke he unfastened f 
side his jewelled tuticar —the -ter-i' 
“red sword” which liad won 
dreaded name—and, amid a 





dwp and gloomy os the silence of the 
grave, offered it to Aurungzebe. 

The in-drawii breath of the great 
multitude sounde<l like a hiss amid 
that grim silence, as the Great Mogul 
stretclieil out his strong hand to olutc-li 
the fatal sword. But before he could 
grasp it, Lai Tulwar’s son sprang from 
Iiis motiier's side, seized tne terrible 
weapon with both his tiny brown hands 
(which were almost too weak to hold it), 
and tunie<l upon tlie Emperor. 

“Don’t touch father, or 1 11 killyou !” 
he cried, in his shrill, childisli voire. 
“If he’s got nolmdy else to tight for 
him, he’s got vte f" 

Aurungzebe laughed aloud—a long, 
deep-mouthed, jovial roar, very much as 
.some huge tiger might laugh if it had 
the power of doing so. 

“ I like thee, lad,” said he; “ tliou art a 
brave boy, and tiie first who ever »l<'fi(>d 
to his face Aurungzebe. the son of Shah 
Jehan. Tell me now— if 1 let tliy fatlier 
go free, wilt thou die iii his stead ] ” 
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“Ay. that I will !” crie<l the loy. 
“ If you'll spare father’s life, and begoo<l 
; to him and mother, you may kill me as 
sixm as you like !” 

'J'lie great conqueror’s face c1ouc]<h 1 as 
I he met the child’s fearless gaze, and he 
nitinmired sadly : 

“t 'liief of the Bed Swowl. thou art a 
lucky man ; I doubt greatly whether 
my son would do as much for me. Dost 
I then consent ?” 

r “ No ! ” thundererl Lai Tulwar, draw¬ 
ing himself up like, a tower. “If the 
' child must die, I will fiing myself head¬ 
long from yonder wall, rather than Uike 
mercy from him who murdered my 
son ! ” 

.\ sliudder ran througli the crowd as 
they heard this deliance ; but Aurinig- 
zebe’s dark face rouiaiued unmoved as 
a statue. 

“ And if I give thee thy life,” asked 
he, looking keenly at his enemy, “ what 
wilt thou do til' ll ? ” 

I At this unexpected offer of life, the 
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chief (who had fully made up his mind 
to die) stood silent and motionless as if 
turned to stone. 

“I will serve thee in all that a free 
man may,” said he at length; “but if 
thou would’st make me thy ^ave, I prefer 
to die ! ” 

“ Well spoken ! ” cried the Emperor. 
“ None but a coward would choose life 
without freedom. Take tliy wife and 
son, then, and go back to thy mountains 
a free man ; and if ever I break faitli 
with thee, may Allali forget die in niy 
peed ! ” 

“ And I vow, by the waters of the 
Ganges,” answered Lai Tulwar, using 
the most solemn pledge of a Hindu, 
“ that I will be true to thee in peace 
and in war, in life and in death !' 

And, from that day forth, the Emperor 
Aurungzebe had no tru-stier s<*rvant or 
better soldier than his old enemy, the 
Chief of the lied Sword. 

(Tin: i:nd.) 


UNCLE TOWSER: 

A 810HY FOU BOYS YOUNG AND OLD. 
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S IMON Stinoo had no difiicultv in find¬ 
ing a substitute for Mr. (Vockels. 
Communications with a scholastic agent , 
inundated him with njiplications, and 
he finally selected a caiidiilate whose 
name need not bo nicntiontxl, as he 
plays no part in my story. The great 
Lurcher took a morbid delight in think¬ 
ing that after all he had friglitenoil 
Mr. Stingo into packing oil' old Crock. 
Lurcher cliuckled at liaving escaped a 
cfuiing and paid out a niast<*r at one 
stroke. He did not, however, say any¬ 
thing to his companions that might 
throw light uixin the disappearance of 
Mr. Crockeis. There was universal 
lamentation and regret freely e.vpressed 
among the boys ; and tlie breatli of the 
jwpular air convinced Lurclier that it 
was unaclvi.sal>le to show any exulta¬ 
tion or hint that he liad a finger in the 
pie. Lurcher kept his own counsel, 
iiiid it was not long before he too had 
rea.son to regret the dejiarture of 
Mr. Crockeis. The new master was 
irritable, hot-tempered, and devoid of 
*11 sympathy with stupid boys. Con- 
•vquently Lurcher farcil ill at his 
hantls, and found most of his play-time 
tiichetl for impositions. 

Among many other inconveniences 
^hus entailed was the fact that he had 
no opportunity of paying another visit 
totiie watchmaker. He ha<l been kept 
In on three successive occasions wlien 
lih turn came round to go to shops. 
This chronic detention exasperated tiie 
l^d. His face a-ssumed an habitual 
^tpression or sullen sulks. His full 
nnderlip was drawn down and pro- 
1 :nided like the dewlap of a youn" 
I'nllock. Woe betide the luckless fel- 
l-^w who was unfortunate enough to 
«0U8e Lurcher’s displeasure! 


l»v Rev. a. N. Malan, m.a., f.o..s., 

••ftii’H* «jnf “ A Siitii-jr'iii AUeenture,” 

I HAPTKU XI.—stol::n rLHAsrr.Es. 

His very costume enhanced the gloom 
that .scttl«-d on his .soul. He was going 
through that periorlic condition, neces¬ 
sary but Unbecoming, of wearing out 
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his pace, he advanced in a succession of 
awkward sliding strides, like an un¬ 
gainly rustic skating for the first time. 
'I'he wJiole suiface oi' his raiment shone 
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his last Etons. Tlierefore he daily 
appeared in a black Eton jacket nar¬ 
row across the slioulders, short in the 
arms, and huddled up over his back ; so 
that when he sat down the suspensory 
apparatus of his nether garments was 
abundantly displayed to view. His 
waistcoat was low, and his black clotli 
trou.sers so uncomfortably tight and 
short that he could not run without 
danger of rending disasters. Conse¬ 
quently, when he wanted to quicken 


with the false and fickle glamour of a 
watery autumnal sky; and hi.s general 
condition presented a seedy, unnatural 
aspect, incompatible with the wear and 
tear incidental to the hustling, every¬ 
day life of a schoolboy. 

Lurcher had long since exhausted his 
slender stock of pocket-money. Grub 
was scarce—not a cake, not a pot of 
jam; nay, not even a forlorn pickle nor 
tlie tail of a sardine was to be found in 
any desk or plaj'-box throughout the 
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school. The money market was gene¬ 
rally in a very depressed state. These 
conditions comhined to render Lurcher 
dangerous to the common weal, and 
more than usually reckle* of his be¬ 
haviour. 

At all costs he would get out on the 
following Saturday. His plan involved 
considerable risk, and was u mixture of 
ba.seness, forgery, and deceit. I have 
compunction in stating what it was, 
because it suggests such a stretcli of 
unprincipled ingenuity. But the epis¬ 
ode is drawn in detail from real life, 
and is needful to the elaboration of my 
story—therefore it is given without 
any attempt at di^uising the villainy 
it involves. 

Lurcher wrote himself a letter in a 
feigned hand, presumably from Mr. 
Towser, asking himself and two of his 
friends out to lunch on Siiturday and 
to spend the afternoon. Lurcher had 
once seen a letter to Jemmy Browser 
in ilr. Towser’s handwriting, aii<l he 
remembered thinking at the time that 
it would be easy to imitate the style. 
Hence the auaacity of his present 
venture. 

He took two friends, Stephens and 
Burford, into council. The former had 

i 'ust received a tip of five shillings, and 
jurcher suggested that he might find 
scope for the enjoyment of spending it. 
Stepiiens readily fell in with the idea, 
oft’ering to treat Lurcher and Bur- 
ford to lunch at a pastrycook’s, after 
which they would go for a row on the 
river. 

Lurcher made two or tliree attempts 
at forging tlie letter. The last satisfied 
liinu It was folded, put into an enve¬ 
lope, and addressed. Then the envelope 
was torn open. The letter briefly ex- 

f )ressed a wish that Lurcher would get 
eave from Mr. Stingo to come with 
any two iVieuds he might like to bring. 

Armed with tliis document, the 
forger prosentetl himself before the 
head muster. 

“ Plea.se, sir, m.ay I have leave out on 
S.aturd.ay afternoon { Here’s the letter, 
sir.’ 

ilr. Stingo read tlie letter. It was 
the tirst evidence lie had seen betoken¬ 
ing any continuity of relations between 
Tinkleden anti the Browser clan since 
Jemmy’s departure. 

“ Well, whom do you wish to take ? ” 

“ Please, sir, Stephens and Burford.” 
“Very well. Write a polite note to 
Mr. Towser, and say you have my 
leave.” 

“ Yes, sir; thank you, sir." 

It was not a common thing for a l)oy 
to be asked out. The boys were all 
boarders and came from a Distance, and 
none of them rejoiced in an uncle, or 
aunt, or cousin in the town. Jemmy 
Browser hatl been the unique exception. 
Consequently Lurcher and his two 
friends occasioned no little excitement 
when they appeared on the Saturday 
morning dressetl in their l>est. 

They swaggered considerably, talked 
together in confidential mystery, and 
were the envy of all. ^Vhen asked 
where they were going, they answei-ed : 

“ Ah, wouldn’t you like to know 1 We 
are not such jolly duflers as to tell, or 
you’d all be trying the dodge. You 
could if you knew how, but you will not 
catch us letting out the secret,” 
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Here was a mystery which puzzled 
everyone. Many were the speculations 
upon its meaning, but all lell wide of 
the mark. To the credit of Mr Stingd’s 
establishment, there was not anotlier 
among the boys capable of liatching 
such an egg of unprincipled rascality. 

Ofl’set the three boys, with canes in 
their hands and arms interlaced, making 
no small amount of noisy parade. Down 
the street to the town tliey marched, 
and made stniight for the pastrycook’s, 
where they feasted in regal magnifi¬ 
cence on the pick of dainties, and 
quaffed efi’ervescing nectars to their 
souls’ content, with none to question or 
rebuke. They sat at a table within the 
sanctuary separated from the shop 
proper by a glass door displaying 
“ Luncheon Boom ” in large letters. 
Ever and anon they stepped into the 
sliojp to procure some f^resh delicacy, 
while their tongues wagged ince.ssantiy 
when not prevented by the mastication 
of food. 

“ I say, you fellows,” quotli Stephens, 
“isn’t this jolly? I really cannot lielp 
thinking of that sentence in the Latin 
prose book : IVit/i variedcoywersation we 
lengthen out the banquet till lute at night. 
It will come to that if we go on at this 
rate, and five bob will not last for ever. 
I vote we bring this part of the enter¬ 
tainment to a close, aiul go on the river.” 

One of tlie young persons who pre¬ 
sided over tlie sale of confectionery liad 
prudently taken notes during the feed¬ 
ing of the three boys. The bill was, 
tliereforo, made out without consulting 
them, and Stephens paid it, remarking 
that he shoultl be sorry to have to keep 
Lurcher on board-wages. 

As they walked down the street, 
Lurcher told his friends to go on towards 
the river. He just wanted to look in 
at the watchmaker’s for a minute, and 
would catch them up. 

He found the ola gentleman in his 
shirt-sleeves behind tlie counter, with 
tlie goggle in his left eye, apparently 
exaniiiung the intestines of the identical 
watch which had occupied his attention 
on Lurcher’s last visit. M'as it possible 
that he had stood in that iaentical 
attitude ever since ? If Dante had only 
seen liim, he might have included in 
the “Inferno” a special torture for dis¬ 
honest watchmakers—if such exist—to 
stand in their shirt-sleeves through un¬ 
numbered years, with a goggle in their 
left eye, examining the intestines of a 
watch. 

“Hullo,” said Lurcher: “have you 
got those balance-springs I ordered ? ” 

The man glared at him through the 
goggle. 

“Good afternoon, sir. I expected to 
have seen you before this. I inquired 
for the iron you spoke about at No. 99, 
Starangart Terrace, and found it had 
been removed by Messrs. Squeakfiles 
and Grindsaws. I went to them, and— 
well—it nearly gave me a fit! There 
was iron enough to make several million 
balance-springs, I should say. What 
on earth could I do ? ” 

“What could you do? Why, set to 
work and make them. What is tlie 
ood of you if you can’t do your own 
usiness?” 

“I think you can hardly be aware, 
young man, how the matter stands. It 
would take a hundred men twenty years 
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to make that iron into balance-springs. 
Who’s to pay them, I should fiKe to 
know 1 I fancy it would cost about 
fifty thousand pounds. Are you pre¬ 
pared to produce that money ?” 

“No, you old fool. I am going to 
sell them to you for that amount. The 
fact is, you are not man enough for the 
job. Why didn’t you say so at once? 

I shall get it done elsewhere.” 

Lurcher was bouncing out of the shop 
in hot indignation, wlien who should 
come in at tlie very moment, eflfectually 
blocking up the entire entrance, but 
Sir. George Towser. 

It was a stirring coincidence. 

The watchmaker took the goggle out 
of his eye, and used it to assist Ins ges¬ 
ticulations. 

“Mr. Tow.ser, there'.s the very person 
you were inquiring about, who had the 
iron sent up to your house ! ” 

Lurclier heard so much, and it was 
quite enough. He contrived to push 
past Mr. Towser, and began running at 
full speed down the street. 

George Towser only paused to sav, 
“Eh! What? Who? Ah !” and bolt^ 
out of the shop in pursuit. 

Not by any malicious intentions or 
emving for revenge was the heart of 
that gallant gontl<Miian prompted as he 
gave cliase. He felt it a duty he owed 
to the population of Kichniond that he 
should do liis level liest to bring the 
perpetrator of that outrage to justice, 
and prevent such anoutragefrom being 
repeated. Wliat availed the vaunteil 
freedom of the Britisli subject—the 
avowal that an Englishman’s house is 
his castle—if, at any moment, the very 
freedom of entrance and exit to ami 
from his citadel might'be annihilated 
by some unscrupulous neiglibour plant¬ 
ing an immovable barricade ot iron 
upon his front staircase ? Uncle Towser 
had set before him as a sacred dut\- 
owed to tlio law-abiiling citizens of 
Great Britain-in general, and tlie town 
of Riclimond in particular, to discovoi- 
aiid bring to justice the scoundrel who 
hatl so unconscionably interfered with 
his liberties; and now tlic culprit hatl 
been witliin his grasp, and was still 
witliiu hi.s sight, as tlie jolly old gentle¬ 
man ran, with more laliour than grace, 
down the long street. 

He did not like to raise a cry of 
“Stop thief ! ” It might possibly expose 
him to an action for libel. He did not 
even like to enlist the services of the 
policeman, who stared hard as the 
portly form panted rapidly past him. 
The people stared likewise, and errand- 
boys laughed loud ; oven dogs barke<l 
and ran at Mr. Towser’s flashing legs. 
There was much excitement on that 
warm hazy day. 

It did not take Lurcher long to get 
out of sight. Ho still ran on, nor stopped 
until he had reached the river-side and 
sighted his friends upon the wator^ 
paddling leisurely about in expectation 
of his appearance. 

“Come on, Lurcher, you old ass ; 
what a time you have been ! ” 

“My good fellows, you should have 
seen me running. You never ran so 
fast in your lives. My eye! I am 
blown ! ” 

“ Well, get in ; you con steer to begin 
with. You are puflUug with a ven¬ 
geance !” 
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“Puffing? I sliould thinl: so. Who 
wouldn’t puff' ? Ha, ha ! ” 

“Anxious not to lose any of the 
river, eh ? ” 

“Not a bit of it. I’ll tell you. Just 
os I was getting out of tne watch¬ 
maker’s shop I ran into the arms of tlie 
very old cotlzer who asked us out to 
lunch. Wasiix it a joke ? ” 

“But I thought you didn’t know him 
hy sight ? ” said Burford, with some 
trepidation. 

“No more I did, but the shopman 
calletl him 7’y»'.«rr.sn I knew jolly quick ; 
and I bolted as hard as 1 could, and the 
old chap bolted after me.” 

“Bolted after you? But, what on 
earth—he couldn't have known who you 
were. What do you mean ?” 

“What do I mean ? It’s plain enough 
—he bolted after me, I say.” 

“ But he couldn't have known about 
the invitation 1 ” 
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“ I can't help whether he knew or not. 
He came thundering down the street 
like a hippopotamus on his hind legs, 
and there was a regular hullabaloo. 
Here, row harder, you fellows, I don’t 
want liini to catch me now, after such a 
lucky escape.” 

Lurcher was peering in the direction 
of anticipated peril. He stood up to 
command a wider range of view. Like 
the one-ey«xl doe in the fable, he thought 
danger could only approach from the 
land. 

Suddenly an outburst of execration 
fell upon his ear, and almost imme¬ 
diately, as he turned his eyes front, 
there was a collision. The heels of his 
crew shot upwards, he himself wtis pre¬ 
cipitated with a rude jerk backwards; 
the great black hull of a barge coming 
down stream gurgled past as the boat 
was swamped, and the three boys were 
plunged into the Hood ! 
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They could all swim, though, being 
impeded with boots and clothes, thej' 
would have had no small difficulty in. 
making land but for the timely assist¬ 
ance of a four which came to their 
rescue. The occupants of that craft not 
only brought them s.afe to land, but 
went ill quest of the wrecked boat and 
floating oars, and brought them into* 
port. 

Some men on the bank helped them 
to right the boat, and, nothing daunted, 
the three drenched voyagers embarked 
once more. But their spirits as well as 
their bodies were damped. They did 
not care to risk further adventures ; 
they justpaddM down to the landing- 
stage, paid their fare, and decided to 
mate their way back by slow stages 
and long circuits, in hopes of drying 
their clothes, and so eva<liiig unpleasant 
consequences on their return to Tinkle- 
den Academy. 

(To 6c'co»ifii»Mfd.) 


MY PIEST PET. 


I HARDLY liked tlie inroad on my pro¬ 
perty, and thought my brother ratlier 
but concluded the arrangement, ami 
we went downstairs in company, lianging 
•lackie's cage to a hook in the ceiling and 
carefully closing the room door. 

On entering the sitting-room we found 
the landlady just winding up a long com¬ 
plaint, which was somewhat in this wise : 

“ Y^, ma'ni and sir. As I were saying, 
I like young folks, and I've said not a 
won! during the time you've hail the rooms 
as to the seawceil they’ve heajied up in 
die bock kiti-hen to make barumetei's of 
wlien they gets home; nor have I com- 

E lainc'i of the dust-shovels of sand they 
rings home in their back hair—leastways 
the young ladies-after liathing, ami scat¬ 
ters about the l>eds and rooms. And I've 
put up with the m'minie-s, winkles, and 
little oy.sters a-walking up and down the 
stairs." Here my father inoile violent use 
of ills pocket-hankerchief. My mother hml 
Xiuch ado to keep her countenance, while 
Jack and I e.vplodeil. so that the concluding 
worils of the <dd latly's oration were partly 
lost to us, but ran much to the following 
effect, given with rising wrath and an in 
'hgnaiit glance at us two delinquents :— 
'‘.\itd wb^at I see is this, the line must be 
'Irawed somewhere, and, be^ng vour 
pardons, I dravv it at rats, for Ishould not 
"leep a wink if I knowed that these crea¬ 
tures were in the house. 

And with a deep curtsy and withering 
ttlancc in our direction she backed out of 
(lie apartment. 

“well, Harry',” said my father, when he 
hail reeovereil from the etfecte of the worthy 
Mrs. .Suggins'e a-ssertion about the peram- 
hulatiog system, “you see the effect of 
upon sudden impulse without con¬ 
sidering consequences, and though there is 
no great harm tione in this case, I hoi>e it 
niil be a lesson to you. You may keep 
r'>'ir new pet, and as Ave return home next 
'eek there are several places there where 
he can be put without interfering with 
"tlier people's comfort or prejudices, for, 
thnagb I am very glati ho *ee >'<>“ are grow- 
ingnp fond of animals, you roust remember 
'hat tastes differ, and other people’s feelings 
^uire taking into consideration. Always 
<«isult yonr mother or me in all matters, 
at any rate your ehlers when we are not 
hy- One thing, after what Mre. Suggins 

W said_Jackie, as yon call him, can no 

hager remain in the house, so run upstairs 
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and bring him dotm, for we must board him 
out, like A workhouse baby, until the time 
comes for returning home. ’ 

We were soon on the way to the shop 
where I liad purchased Jackie, and without 
much trouble arranged with the former 
proprietor to look after him for a penny n 
day, an expensive arrangement, but, under 
the circuinst.aiiccs of the case, there seemed 
nothing else to be done. 

For the remainder of the week I was 
constantly in and out of the shop, so mucli 
so that the shopkeeper averreit a penny 
didn't pay him, and he grumbled so much 
at my frequent visits that both of us were 
glad when tlie day arrived for our return to 
town. 

There was one elderly lady in the same 
railway carriage who at first decidedly 
objected to Jackie’s intriKluction, but my 
mother, wlio had considerably altered her 
sentiments with respect to the new i>et, 
manageil to pacify lier, and we reached 
home without adventure. 

Jock dejiarted for Snaresbrook next day, 
and, though our treaty liad been broken up 
owing to Sli-s. Suggins’s exclusion of Jackie 
from her house, rather meanly, as I con¬ 
sidered, claimed both bat and fishing-rod. 
Before my holidays were up the whole 
family Avere taken with my pet’s Avinning 
Avays, though 1 must except the cook, 
Ponto, and the housemaid. The former 
declared she'd give Jackie to the cat if I 
brought him into the kitchen. Ponto 
Avould sit for hours on the door-inat of the 
bird-room, in whicli, after some tronbie, I 
had obtained permission from my sisters to 
hang the cage ; while that important young 
Avom.an, the housemaid, asserted the very 
sight of the hanimal gave her the creeps 
all down her back; but as she had no 
occasion to come in close contact Avitli him 
or enter the bird-room, none of u-s cared 
much for her feelings on the subject. 

But now arose a difficulty. 1 was to 
return to school, and wliat was to be done ? 
True, roost of us at Christ’s Hospital kejit 
dormi<» in the autumn; but they Avere such 
little mites, and spent the best part of their 
lives in pear-boxes in our jiockets. A rat 
Avas a different affair. As for taking it, 
cage and all, that Avas out of the question, 
so I pondered the affair over in roy mind, 
and determined at all hazanls to take 
Jackie Avith me loose. The ver>' difficul¬ 
ties had a spice of adventure os each rose 
up before me. 


My father casually asked Avhat I intended, 
and wlicn I told him, merely remarked 1 liaii 
better let Jackie remain under the care ot 
my si-itei's, but allowed me to do as I wi.sbed., 
saying that one practical lesson Avas Avortli 
any amount of argument. In my inmost 
heart I felt I had better take his advice, 
but the temptation Avas too strong to be 
resisted, and as Jackie had become tame 
enough to be kept in my jHicket or breast 
of my coat, I fancied I could manage to 
conceal him. 

Black Monday at length arrived, and off 
I set to Newgate Street, carrying Jackie in 
my pocket. It wa.s by no means Avithout a 
certain amount of trepidation that, carpet¬ 
bag in one hand, and the otlicr in my coat 
pocket, I hurried past the beadle at the 
Christ Church Passage entrance; but I 
gained tiie Avard Avitliont mishap, and then 
my troubles in connection Avith Jackie com¬ 
menced. 

Boy like, those of my Avard mate.s that had 
arrived crowded round me, and the fire of 
questions usual on such occasions com¬ 
menced. “ Where did you spend the holi¬ 
days?” “What haA’e you got in your bag?" 
“ l)id you get many tijis coming aAvay? ’ 
etc., etc, 

I found that I had been shifted from the 
place I had occupied before the holiilays,. 
Avliich had been near the door, and allotted 
a bed only fourth from the nurse’s parlour, 
and, oh horror ! No. 3 Avas occupied by one 
of the monitors—a Deputy Grecian, Avell 
up in his class, liaving no small opinion of 
himself, inclined to be very strict, esjiecially 
Avith the younger boys, and, in fact, it 
must be confessed, somewhat of a bully. 
No. 5, boAvever, tnmed out to be a jolly 
felloAv, full of fun, kind-hearted, a great 
chum of mine, Avhom I knew I could confide 
in and reckon upon—not only to keep my 
secret, bnt to aid me in keeping Jackie from 
hann. So as Ave sat on onr settles, side by 
side, I sloAvIy announced the fact of my 
having introduced a Avhite rat into the 
school. 

Fillert, that Avas his name, Avas at first 
dnmfoundered at the information. 

“ You’ll never be able to keep liini; he’s 
sure to get loo.se sooner or later, and then 
there’ll lie a jolly row. HoAvever, I’ll 
help ; bnt then there’s Nobel, the monitor, 
he’s pretty sure to find it out, and you 
know, now he’s on the list for a Grecian,, 
he'll be more strict than ever.” 

(To he continued.) 
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A WALK BOUND LONDON. 
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lon^rer than vre had intende*!, owing to onr ' lines into the main mail, Mliirh we eiosscil, 
having wandered oil* to Holwood. This and then we kept on into Waddon aiul 

aiieino.'jn’s trip was not to take so long. Beddington. At Ih'ddiligton, about two 

On leaving East Croydon station we miles from our starting-jioint, we struck off 
turned to the right and followed the tram to the northward, and, keeping the gas- 
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O N the Monday afternoon we met at 
V'ictoria at two o’clock, and went to 
Croydon. Our last walk had been rather 














works on our ri>rlit lianH, ma4le straij^ht 
for (he wimliuilJ on Miti'hain C«*minon. At 
tile windiinll wc turned to the nortli-we^^t 
and made straiiiht for the railway. Oukm- 
in;; the line we kept a sliarp look-out to the 
left, and just I>efore tlie ciuiimon ended we 
saw the inlet of a narrow lane. Down this 
lane between hi^h fences we went, and it 
bmii;;)it us out on to Miteham Ureen, where 
the Australians practise, just opposite the 
new Town Hall. A path in continuation 
of our alley leil us past the comer of tlie 
Hall and on into a road, which took ns u[i 
to Mitcham Chnrch. Walking round the 
churchyard wall, we found a mail running 
off sharply to the rigiit, a mail running 
straight on, and u fixitiMtli, or back lane, 
coining in from the left. We took this last, 
and it led us on, for a mile 1 should think, 
across very shabby fields, past a lavender 
niid pepiiermint distillery, and finally 
laniled’us in a road jnst by a lanip-]x>.st. 

Turning to the right, we found the roml 
cc.rve, and instantly were among some old 
cottages, and then we saw an old tower, 
and then the Uiver Wandle ninntug by tlic 
roadside, with a bridge over it by a mill. 
M'e crossed the bridge, ami over a stile a 
few yards further we reached a foot)iat)i 
tuniing to the left. The footpath sut.n 
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forked, hut we kept to the left, and were 
led across a single line of railway, and found 
tlic path continue alongside it. Emerging 
through an oak clap gate we found our¬ 
selves on the high road at Morden station. 
Turning to the left down the road, we took 
a road to the right about a quarter of a mile 
on, and in perhaps a quarter of an honr were 
at Merton Church, and continuing, were 
siKin at Merton station, or ratlier, we could 
have lieen had we not turned to the left a 
ilozcn yards from it and followed a road 
and tlien a path that ntns by the side of 
the line. This path proved quite a treasure 
to us. It took us along fot* nearly a mile to 
the fisit of a little bridge, by which we 
crossed the South-Western Railway, and 
by taking the path alotopiide that fine we 
walked straigl^t on to No. 1 ]ilatform at 
Wimhleilon. Although we had the map, 
this sudden termination of the walk was 
quite a surprise. However, we only had to 
w'ait five minutes for a train, ami in about 
a qiiarter of an hour we were at Waterloo. 

This trip cost a penny each less than the 
last: fare to Croydon, tenpence ; to Water¬ 
loo, 8eveni>ence. The best part of the walk 
was that acro.ss liare, bleak, Mitcham 
Common, .and the delightful little bit where 
we cros.scd the river. Smitli stopjied to 
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sketch this; but the intention mos letter 
than the execution. Had we gone farther 
to the left through Merton, we could have 
cnesed the fields to Raynee Park, and come 
along the path, bv the north side of the 
Soutn-Westem, all the way to Wimbledon. 
However, I am not engagw in telling vou 
how we might have gone round Lonuon, 
but how we went. 

Croydon has some very interesting old 
buildings, among them the remains of the 
Archiepi.scopal IVace, near the chnrch. 
On this occasion, I regret to say, we care¬ 
fully avoided them. Mitcham, too, is 
famous for its lavender plantations and 
aromatic herlw generally. These lay mostly 
to the left of our road, I believe—at any 
rate, we saw nothing of them. In fact, we 
walked, and talked, and noted what we saw 
as we went along, heedless of the stock 
sights, and caring not a jot whether we 
were on the beaten track or not. One 
thing Peter remembered, which is worthy 
making a note of, and that is, that Sff 
Edwin Landseer’s picture of “A Distin¬ 
guished Member of the Humane Society" 
IS a piirtrait of Leo, a dog that used to 
belong to Mr. Smith “of Croydon.” 

(7*0 ht continued.) 


A FAXOUi OLD SCHOOL. 


By a. E. Gibbs, K.r..s. 



VTESTr.iN'G among the foliage which 
clothes a hillside, sloping gently 
down to the River Ver, stamU the little 
Hertfordshire city of St. Allmns. Famous 
among tlie towns of England for its vener¬ 
able antiquity, and renowned for its great 
.Abbey chtiroh, it is a spot which offers 
manj- attractions to the student who loves 
to loam something about bygone (lavs 
and the life and manners of the dwellers 
>D luerrie England in times long since 
flown. 

But to readers of the Boy's Owx 
Paper the most attractive feature in the 
town would nrnliably be the old (Grammar 
ScluMii at wliioh so many celebrated men 
have in times j*aHt been educated. It 
fame depended entirely upon age, this 
ancient school Avould rank high among the 
great "eiuinarieH of England. Long Iwfore 
Eton, Harrow, or Rugby was tliought of, 
^t- Allians (irammar Sch(x>l was flourish- 
>Dg: it had even attained a respectable old 
age ere William of Wykehaiii founded his 
great scIkxiI at Winchester. The dates at 
"liieh tlie most celebrated of our public 
schools were founded are— 


(ionducted under the patronage and pro¬ 
tection of the Monastery of St. Albans, 
during the abbacy of Richard de Albini, 
who ruled from 1097 to 1119, and tliat it 
was of sutiicient importance to warrant 
that abiKtt sending to Maine to fetch a 
teacher to England for it. In those early 
days it was li serious undertaking to cross 
over from France, and the journey often in¬ 
volved very great delay. So Geoffrey de 
Gorham, the chosen sclnxilniaster, found to 
hi.s cost, for he was so long reaching Eng¬ 
land that the abbot got tired of waiting, 
and apjiointed someone else to take charge 


of the school. When he arrived at St. 
AUians he found the vacancy’ filled, and so 
ho retired into the prion' at Dunstable, and, 
being a man of great learning, ultimately 
rose to be Ablxit of St. Albans. 

The next record we find of the school is 
in 1195, when Warine, nephew of an abbot 
of the same name, succeeded Alexander 
Nequam, “a learned doctor,” as master; 
and the old chronicler tells us that at this 
time the school “ had the greatest number 
of scholars of any in England,” and we also 
read that it “ was in such repute that it 
yvas scarcely surpassed by any other in tho 
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St. Edmund Dury Free School... 1198 

Winchester . 1373 

Et<pn .1440 

St. 1‘aui’H School. irm 

WiiiilK)me... ••• 1510 

Berkhainsted . 1524 

Shrewsbury . 15.)! 

Marlborough . 1551 

f’hrist's Hrwpital. 15.53 

M'estiiiin.ster . lob-’ 

Eharterhou.so . 1561^ 

Ilngby ... .•• ••• ••• 1567 

Harrow ... ••• . 13"! 

I ppinglmtu ••• . 1584 

It will thus be seen that the St. Albans 
•'ranimar School i” existence at the 

H’bning of the tyvelfth centujy, and, for 
inght we know, it may be able to lioast of 
greater antiquity than^hat * 

'I'^mcnto tell us that 


Ancient 
there was a school 


Ot. Albans' Orammar School. 
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kiogdoiii at that time, either in the number 
of scholars nr in the utility of the sciences 
tauglit.” Warine, the master, was also a 
very celebrated scholar, as also Avere his 
nudes Matthew and Warine the abbot; 
and they were so esteemed for their great 
learning that they were called “ the three¬ 
fold cord whicli could not bo broken.” 

Early in the fourteenth century a benevo¬ 
lent man, John of Langley, bestowed some 
pru])erty upon the school, so that sixteen 
poor scholars could have L'ee education for 
live years. The abbot at this time also 
showereii favours upon the institution, and 
made a decree tliat anyone livin;' under his 
jurisdiction who went to another school 
should punished. 

Schoolboys seem to have been a very un¬ 
ruly set of fellows in the fourteenth century, 
so some strict rules wore drawn up for the 
government of those attending the (jvam- 
hiar School. Among other things the 
students were forbidden to carry arms, a 
very nece.ssiiry precaution in days wlien 
free fights were frequently in<iulged in 
between “ town and gown.” The scholars 
u’erealso forbidden to quarrel among tbem- 
selves or to strike a master, nor were they 
to wander about the streets and roads with¬ 
out reasonable cause. 

As may be expected, it is no easy matter 
to trace the history of the school in these 
•early days, and lengthy jMiriods elajwe 
without any record of it appearing. 

In 1480 we fiinl a schooIm.a-Nter of St. 
Albans, whose n-ame we do not know— 
though there can lie little doubt he Wii> tlie 
master of the (irammar School—erecting a 
press and printing books in. tlie town. This 
IS a most interesting fact, for it wo-s the 
second printing press used in England, our 
..schoolnia.ster and Ca.\foii, the one at St. 
Albans and the oilier at Westminster, 
lieing the ploneer-s of the art of printing in 
this countty. ('an we not imagine this 
unknown schoolmaster cutting out his 
strange looking wo'xlen letters and labor¬ 
iously fixing tliem together jiage by page 
-on his press, and then careiully daubing 
them over with the ink be had .smeared on 
lar^e pads of leatlier? With such rough 
tools, doas it not excite our wonder how Tie 
•wan able to produce the beautiful books 
which are still preserved in the llritish 
Jluseum and elsewhere ? 

At the Heforination the great Abtey of 
St. Aliians was suppressed and most of its 
buiUlings were destroyed. The church of the 
monasteiy wa.s, however, preserved for tiie 
performance of the parish services, and the 
sTfeat gate-house made into a gaol for tlie 
secure detention of malefactors. Of this 
Jatter building, which was afterwards to 
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play so importaot a part in the history of ' 
the school, we shall nave more to .say pre- | 
sently. 

When the Abbey fell, it is probable that \ 
the school which had been supported by it ' 
langtiislied, and possibly for a time ceased 
to exist. But tlie townspeople could not j 
get on without the old school; thev could ^ 
little atlbrd to lose an institution wliicb bad 
dune such good work, and a movement was ' 
set on foot to revivify it. The young King 
Edward vi. granted a cli.arter of privileges , 
to the biirge-sses of SL Allwins, and among 
other things lie re-established their Free ! 
School, so that since that time it has been ' 
called after him, “King Etlward vi.'s 
Grammar Sclusd.” 

The old school-house hail in all 
probability belonged to the monastery, and 
was no longer available, having no doubt I 
been sold or given away to one of Henry I 
VIII. 's favourites, so the King ordered that i 
a part of the great church should be set 
aside for the purpose.s of the school, and for I 
300 years tiie work of education was ! 
carried on within the walls of the sacred I 
etiifice. Benefaclion.s did not flow in very ! 
freely, and it soon liecame necessary to 
devise some way to raise sufliieieiit fuiuls to 
carry on the school. 

During the reign of Elizalicth there 
lived at (iorhamhnry, near St. .Mlians, a 
man who had great influonce at Court, and 
wlio was no otner than Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
father of Lord Francis Bacon, the great ^ 
philosopher. Through his instrumentality ' 
a means was found to provide an endow¬ 
ment. The Queen granted a charter to tlie 
mayor and burgesses, giving them the ex¬ 
clusive |)ower to grant licences for the sale 
of wine in St. Alban and ocighbourlKNKl, 
and the proceed.s oi the sale of the.se 
licences ivere to go to tlie support of the 
Grammar School. This cnriou.s privilege 
still exists. St. Albans. Oxford, and Cam¬ 
bridge being the only towns in England 
which have the right of Issuing their own | 
wine licences, independently of the Excise ' 
authorities. I 

Sir Nicholas Bacon drew up a set of rules ! 
for the government of the school, and these ' 
are still preserved, ami show tlie kind of | 
life a scnoollxiy led three iiiindred vears ! 
ago. We wonder what modern schoollioys i 
would think of having to liegin school at 
six o'clock in the morning in siinimer, and 
seven in winter, and uorking up to five i 
o’clock in the afternoon, with an interval of , 
two hours only—eleven to one—for dinner. 
Nor would the holidays .suit the present ' 
generation of boys, who enjoy long vaca¬ 
tions two or three times in the year. The 
sixteenth century scholar’s half-holiday did 


not begin till three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the school was not allowed to be closed 
above thirty days in the year alto¬ 
gether, anil never for more than six days at 
a time. The Ikivs were not periiiitt^ to 
indulge in “ sclHsil-headaohes,'’ nor to per¬ 
suade over-indulgent mamnias to let tlieiii 
play truant, for it was a strict rule that if 
a scholar was altscnt for more than three 
days in a (Quarter he was to be expellctl. 
Before admi-ssion to the school a boy must 
have made some advance in his studies, for, 
unless he could write fairly well, and knew 
his accidence hy heart, he was not allowed 
to enter. His studies einhraceil not only 
the u.siial Greek, Latin, and Pmglish suk 
iects, but he was also trained in those 
bodily exercises which at the time were so 
highly esteemed. He had to be provided 
with a crossbow and arrows, and all things 
necessary for archery, and was thus skilled 
in <arins to he remly to defend bis countiy 
should occasion reoiiire it. As large mo¬ 
dern schools have llieir rifle brigades, so in 
those days our (.<rainniar School bail its 
coriis of archers, only there was this essen¬ 
tial dillerence, that nowailays a student 
need not liecome a volunteer unless lie 
chooses, while in the olden lime.s every 
scholar was compelled to do a little sol¬ 
diering. 

From the sixteenth century until now the 
old si'liool lia.s carried on its work with 
varying success. Genemtion after genera¬ 
tion Ilf Englisli lioys liave licen fitted to 
carry on the hatllu of life hy means of the 
instruction given them within its walls. 
At times it.s fortunes have fallen to eo low 
an ebb that the scholars have scarcely 
DUinlK‘red a dozen all told ; but now again 
the old (iranimar School has taken a new 
lease of life, ami at tlie present time the 
buildings are being extended to provide lor 
tiie large ami iiicrea.sing number of boys 
wlio a]i]ily fox admission. 

Tlie school was carried on inside the 
Ahliey cliurcli down to 1869, when it vva* 
resolved to remove it from the sacre*! 
building. The great gate-house of the old 
monastery olfered a fitting home for an 
institution which first came into lieiiig 
tliroiigh the instrumentality of the Aldml 
and (.'onvent of St. Albans; and that 
building contained the necessary occoiiiino- 
dation, the school was removed into it. A 
picturesque old pile is this ivj'-covered 
gate-house, standing under the shadow oi 
the great Abbey church, now the catliedra^ 
of the diocese, and .surrounded by the greet 
fiehls once covered hy monastic buildings 
May the St. Albans’ (.iramroar School lonj 
flourish in it.s new yet venerable home ! 

(THE END.) 


THE BOY AUTHOB: 

OR, H(nv I WROTE MY FIRST BOOK. 


By George C. Wilu.vmsox, f.r.hist.soc., f.r.s.i.., f.s.s., etc. 


Y ou will, no doubt, have saiil after read¬ 
ing our first article on tliis subject, 
tliat wo have given our Boy Author plenty 
•of work to ilo. 

Yes, we did give him plenty of work ; but 
hard work never killed any man vet, if 
fairly and well undertaken,'and to'lic an 
historian requires hard work. Wo have 
not done yet, however—only ju.st begun, 
and we have not even quite finished with 
our parish church. 

The church is usually the oldest object in 
tlie parish. Around it have gathered most 
if the local traditions, and it iias lieen, and 


PART 11. 

prohablv still is, the most imiKirtant build¬ 
ing ill the village. 

Hence it is not difliciilt to understand 
the importance whicli wc attach to its 
careful study. Our student must next ask 
to have a look at the altar vessels, and, if 
they are of any special age and importance, 
to sketch them. If they are quite modem 
it will suffice to give tlieir sizes, description, 
and date—although in all cases a sketch is 
preferable. Possibly our friend the rector 
may tell 3 *ou somewhat about them, and 
by whom and when they were given ; and if 
they are old plain silver it is very important 


that yon make a careful sketch, and 
you copy with great accuracy the 
mark. In the chalice yon will often 
the hall mark close up (o the rim. or <>u 
foot; and ns that wifi give you the datl 
manufacture it must be very cnrvjfl 
sketched. After the jilafe yon have 
make a list of the ornaments of the olvul 
If it is a high church you may find w 
ments and candlesticks. If it is a j 
church there will be but little to catn.lo|| 
but in any case note all down in yoiir iS 
altar cross, candlesticks, altar clut-h&t T 
their colours, etol&s, almsbags, etc_J 
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then you will feel vou have done yuiir part 
wet). Often n .oacriHtau, ur sexton, will uive 
ynaall this infoniiation without trouhling 
the rector. 

And now for a final "lance rnniul the 
vestry. Is there a mmiiit old oak chair, 
or an interestin" old oak irtirisli chest ? 
If .so, prepare for a sketch or description of 
these, a few notes a-s to the size of the 
vestry and the position of any curious 
arches or doorways ; ami then for the font. 
This is often of "icat iiii[K>itance, and tuiist 
le carefully descrilicd, or, if pos»il)le, 
•sketched. Then note down the maker's 
name of the oi'^n and it.s date, and write 
a list of the stojw in tlie or",an. Perhaps 
die organist can tell yt>u soinewliat of its 
history, who gave it, oV when it was Imilt, 
M'licn it was altered, and how. Put all 
this down ; you cannot he too painstaking, 
iior too careful. Finally, describe any 
si>ceial wooilwork ; the gallery, it there is 
one; the choir screen, or the altar rails, 
and then your task as reguixls the church i.s, 
you may consider, pretl v well accom]ilished, 
although the move skctclies your notes 
contaio the better, and the more interc-stiiig 
they will l>e 

From llie church wo will walk down the 
village to the dissenting chajiel, for tliei’c 
Is .almost .sure to l>e a rliapcl in the village. 
You may not find here anything like the 
interest that you did in tlie clmrcli, hut t*> 
prtijierly tlescrilie the vitlaue you must not 
omit tlie clia|)el. First a sketch of the 
exterior or a description, carefully noting 
llic <lafe over the p<irtiis> if there is one, 
and the name, Salem or llcthel, if it lias 
one. Sometimes there is a burial ground 
around it. You will go carefully tbrongli 
•hat, and note down any curious epitmih-s, 
or co])y any very old gravestones. Tlien 
proceed to find the cliai»el-keejK*r, or if yon 
g'* on a Saturday, tlie elia|)el is sure to lie 
•iji'n for dusfiit" and cleaning. It may lie 
an old buildiii" and contain some mural 
tablets on the walls, and in that case you 
''ill ctjpy their iuscripiions. If it has an 
'Tgaii, take the particulars of that; impure 
h'lw many the chapel holds, put down the 
name of the jireaclier ami any interest¬ 
ing information a.s to its history that 
.'■•u may glean fuuii any old jwrson who 
altend.s its services. Some of these ehajiels 
have an intere-sting history of their own. 
There are books issued by the Congrega- 
fienal ami Wesleyan bodies that give 
particular a-s to tlie iiistory, and which 
pcrliajs? yon can IxuTow from the preacher 
•-'r a deacon. Sniuctiiucs the ve-ssels in 
•vliich they servo their communion service 
are early ones. In some village.s there are 
’ixtremely old and unusual ones, after the 
'tvle of family drinkin" cups, and well 
•‘■•rth noting down, and the preacher U 
almost always ready to show’ them to any 
’••'(uiring studious lad. Sometimes these 
places of worshii) are endowed, and if so 
imist note down all about the endow- 
■iient that you can find out. Who gave it, 
••••'1 when, and what does it produce, must 
all l>e entered in your note-hook. 

Tliere may l>e a Friends’ meeting-house 
your small town or village. If that is 
•he case, you need not expect to find much 
interest in the interior of the meeting- 
Wy?, nor in its exterior ; and in the grave- 
yini you will fiiifl no gravestones to copy, 
in the book.s kept by tlie early FiienclB 
^‘••i will find a regxilar mine of interest. Ily 
jll mean-s make friemls with the (Quaker 
'^Ciller who may have cliarge of the 
••^-'i'ters and minute books ; and if you can 
^ly gain j)ermLs.sion to look through these 
you will find a very great deal of 
‘‘•^resting matter in them. IVlany a quaint 
■]Be<tion a.s to l)ehaviour in meeting and 
^•^at home, ami many an equally curious 
^'i«er, will abound. Memoranda as to the 
of ground, notes as to church rates 
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that they refused to pay, and troubles they 
suffered accordingly, will Ixi tiiere and must 
lie ililigently entered up. If only the ineel- 
iiig is a very old one, you will read of 
terrible persecutions ami imprisonment.s 
and fines, ami a very useful record of the 
troubles for coii.science’ sake that these 
brave men underwent. All these entries 
will be most imjiortnnt to von. and will 
render yonr notes jmrticularly interesting, 
and will also prove you have searched for 
yourself. 

Do not expect to find an altar, a font, or 
hells in the meeting-house—tlicie will bo 
none of the.<e ; but in the l>ooks, if you can 
only he permitted to see them, you will liml 
quite enough to engage your atteiilion for 
a long time. La-stlv, inquire if tlioi-e is a 
library, as often a library of curious ohl 
folios e.xists ; and if that is so, you must copy 
tlie names of the Ixioks, and you will find 
them curious ami unusual. A work on the 
••Sufferings of tiie Quakers,” by Jose[di 
llessc. is sure to form one of the iiieeting- 
liouse Uioks. and is worth hsikingat, ami in 
it you will lie certain to find some notes of 
importance as to the suft'erings of Quakers in 
your county, ami often in your very town. 

(.’Iiurch ami chapel done, you turn to a 
building of a totally different character. 
The village inn next demands attention. 
First the sign, what it is, and what did it 
refer to; and hero you will timl that if there 
has been any gweat family of landowners in 
the i>laec, the village inn sign refers to their 
arms or a portion of tlicir arms. I’erhaj s a 
spotted do" or a talbot was one of their 
siipportci-s. or a unicorn nr a hull's head 
formed tlieir crest. Possibly a Iciqiard or a 
lion's liead, a iiierniaid or a raven, formed a 
portion of the family shield ; or you may 
find the arms complete ami tlie inn c.alleil 
the Craven Arms, the Qrantley Anns, nr 
the Warwick Arms, although possilily the 
Craven, Gr.antley, or Warwick family may 
have ceased to own land in the ncigiionr- 
liood. Do not consider the village sign or 
signs of small importance. Often from the 
sign you begin to learn the history of the 
village, and the curious sign gives you the 
key to that Iiistory. Von may find the 
teasel or the woolpack, which may toll \m; 
of a wool-trailc of yetirs ago ; the lianimc: 
may tell you of iron forging in <hvys past, 
or tlie pillow of a lace industry, or the 
bristles of hmsli.makiug in the days that 
are gone. Then, having got the sign, you 
step inside. Do not he afraid you will be 
insulted or forced to drink. A quiet, 
gentlemanly youth, as we are sure you are, 
need have no fear of that. Tell the land¬ 
lord your business, ask for a bottle of 
lemonade if you like, and then liave a chat 
about the old house. A look inside (he liar- 
parlour may reveal a quaint old drcs.ser or 
corner cuplKiard ; and if you admire it, very 
likely the good woman of the house wifi 
say to yon, “Just you come mistaira, and 
I’ll show you our queer old oak panelling, 
or our curious old attic ; and if you like to 
sketch it in yonr lx>ok, sure you're most 
welcome so to do.” If you shrink from 
being seen going into the public-house, try 
and get your father or the district visibir to 
go in with you. You cannot he too care- 
lul in a village as to e.xample, and you had 
better by haR get someone t<» g<i with yon 
if you feel at afi doubtful as to whether it is 
the thing for you to go. Of coui'se, if it is 
a ver>' low, coarse beerhouse you w ill leave 
it out altogether; but as a rule a village 
inn is a quiet, quaint, steady-going place, 
e8j>ecially of an wternoon, when you will go 
to it. So much for the inn. Then we come 
to tlie blacksmith's sliop, which you can 
probably sketch, as most likely it is pic- 
tni-esque and curious. 

Is there a village pump? If so, it must 
not be forgotten, and if you are fortunate 
enough in your village to possess a village 




' cross, that will lie must important. It 
' proliably stands near tiie church on a small 
Might of steps, and if you live in Wales or 
Derbyshire you will very likely find one in 
your villn"e. This you must take a rubbing 
of, as well as a sketch, as it is almost sure 
to lie carved on both sides, and often liears 
an in.scriplion in runic charncters. Now 
• describe tlie village green, measure it if you 
can, note down any ]iarticulars of ■ old 
houses near it, and then in our next and 
concluding article we will take the great 
house, or manor house, or castle near, and 
so finish our village history. 

(7u be eo7ieliideJ.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 



“ Bl'.sh Luck : .\x Au.sTi{.\i.i,\N .Siuui. ' 

Im this week’s numher we commence a 
new colonial stoiy under the above title, by 
Mr. W. H. Tiniperley, Superintendent of 
' the Bottnest Island, whose name xvill be 
I already familiar to tlie readers of our tenth 
volume. We also give herewith a portrait 
of the author. 

The following extract from a letter from 
the wife of tlie Governor, lAdy Broome, to 
Mr. Tiniperley, dateil Government Cot- 
tage, Rottnest Island, Western Australia, 
Februarj- I9tli, 1889, will speak for itself: 

I “IieturnyoutlieMS. of ‘Bush Luck,’with 
' many thanks for the yileasure it has afforded 
me to read it. 1 venture to predict that it 
will prove a formidable rival to ‘ Harry 
Treverton,’ and I feel sure tlrnt Mr. 
Hntcliisoii will be glad to acce]it it for his 
next volume of the Boy’s Own Pater. 

' ... It would have been a thousand pities 
to have left all those true and dramatic 
episode.s untold, and I am certain they will 
interest and amuse oUiers as much a.s they 
have interested and amused me.” 

And here is something of what Mr. Tim- 
perley himself has to say about the story; 
“In ‘Harry Treverton’ I endeavoured to 
let English people see wliat their sons 
might exi>ect if they allowed them to come 
to the colonies with neither friends nor 
money. Unfortunately, this is too often 
the case. I know several gentlemen’s sons 
at the present time who are struggling in 
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)ill)5>iirMA:f (A. M.V —At sfxtC'n and a hilt yon an 
yeuri too old for iha Koyal Navy. 

Consumption (Comtant Reader).—Though yoni 
father died of the complaint it doe* not at tli 
follow that you wilL You do well to obey the ti«i 
of health, however. 

Freuuv P.—Auktralia vtanda next to Stm>pe in pr» 
portion of coaatline to area. North America come' 
next, then »outh America, then Aaia, nnd tlui 
Africa. There are 10,QUO miles of loaat In Au«tr> 
lia, or & mile of coast to every SOO stjuaie uiiletd 
surface. Ihe Africau coaiiline la 10,000 milet 
and that works out at a mile of coast to every Tii 
miles of surface. 

NC.SR0BIN.—The fullest list we have met with i* in i 
little liook by Mr. William Hams, of the Phcniii 
Fire 0(B<'e, Liverpool, and which we suppose d 
obUiiialde from him direct. It Is called ’* A iect 
nical Uictionory of Fire Insurance ; being s pne 
tical ci’nimentary combined with a glossary <1 
term* used in the principal maiiufactnnDg Indus 
tries." It has a large number of worua In wurkslKi 
slang, such as are fouud In no other dlctlonaiy. 

ObVMMC —Cet onr “ Outdoor Sports," In which «« 
to he I'ciirinfed the famous articles on “Swimiuuij' 
which appeared in our first volume. 

W. Evans.—T lie sttention of the Ifnirenltysutboh 
ties should be drawn to the paper, ao that net i 
question should not ^aln be given. It it ridknh'ui 
lor the Latin examiner to ask a candidate, wh 'd 
not 8UpiH>sed tu know Greek, to *‘menil<>D ib 
respects in which Latin is inferior to Greek ti i 
vehicle of thought." The Latin examiner's I’Ui' 
ness should l>e with Latin alone. Why should hi 
stop at Greek? Why not ask you to compare Laii) 
with Chinese and Sontliali? 

II. C. Kvass.—T here is no such book. The artifl* 
on Kites and Kite Carriages were iu onr th'n 
vo'utne, DOW out of priut. Tliey will be repriuU'* 
iu our *' Outdoor Spurts." 

Naor.—T ry Biddle's “ Model Y’acJiUng,” pnbMti 
by Wilson, lOfi, Minuries, R.C., and ohUinuble > 
Wilson's in Glasshouse .Street, Regent Street, w. 

A. Devon.—T here is a hook on Army CandidtP 
published by Messrs. Clowes and Son*, Chsrin 
•Cross. Iiiforniation should be obtained from head 
quarters. You have to ptto an examinaliun lx 
admission into the Royal Military Academy * 
Woolwich, and in the passlng-out examinatiua Ih 
candidates first on the list receive commissiuui i 
the Royal Engineers. 

Ophelia.- The same person. '• Elizabeth 'WethersH 
was the peendonym of Nnaaii Warner, fiesidi 
" The Wide Wide World," she wmte *• McHxurs 
House,’’ “ Hills of the .‘•hatemiic." “ Qiieecby," »u 
“The Old Helmet." The sciiuels are not her 
She was bom at New Y'ork in ISIS. 

PniMROSK.—Ask for the subsfnnrcs at the nearo 
dnigglst's. He will know whnt is meant. If you <1 
not. I’arafilii Is not the same Uiiiii; as psrsS 
wax, nnd parnfTin oil—which is probably the onl 
parnfHn yuu know is a iliffercnt thing altogetLe 

DABRL>:r..—I1ie inodeiiing clay ined in the at 
schools it supplied hy Dimiton and Co., of Lsi 
1«th. It is what It Is said to be; It isnutchii 
clay. 

H- ft. .TonNSON.—1. Tlie “ hulTs-eye'' in old windi^i 
is the lump of gIa-<B forming the centre of a cros 
glass disk, which i>ur fon-fntliers w'ere too eroi< 
uilcal to throw away, IIS »>■ do to-day. 2. St. JolJ 
Gate, Clcikenwctl was built iu llOU, 


Cause of Warts tGmteful).-Warts are of various 
sorts (we may give a little sermon on them one 
day); but the ordinary hard wart is really a species 
of com. Decomposing animal matter Is said to 
favour their growth. I'roliably the blood is below 
par when many warts grow. Take teu drops of 
tincture of iron in water thrice daily. 

De.itness prom Bathing (Cndersize) —Temporary 
deafness from sw iniiuiiig Is caiisod by the rush of 
blood to (he head congesting the Eustachian tubes 
that lead the air to the drum of the ear. 

White Mich (Reader).—Sop, grains of any kind, 
especially can.ary seed. 

MoLBS.—NKRVOVSXtss (O. R.).—1. Do not tamper 
with tlie uioles. 2. Attention to the health, plain 
w holesome diet, cobl morning bath, early hours, 
dumb-bells, goo<i books, good society, purity of 
thought, no medicine. 

Rabbit in Fit 'Lady Render). —You most be feerUng 
wrong. Outs and roots in morning, or grains, such 
as peas or beans, that have been soiikml till swollen, 
with water well drained off. Kor dinner: green 
food nnd loots, the green fo»d dry. Supper: mash 
of some kind, boiled potatoes mixed with meal or 
pollania, or give oats. We like lo encunrage 
lady feeders; but, candidly, hail yon been of the 
sterner sex, we should have roplie<1, “ Sec Doings 
fur the Month nnd back Correspondence." 

Book on Pets (J. O. E. M.).—“Home and Fami 
Favourites." 

Fox-TERBiRR TKETOtNO (F. C. Sire).—It la simply 
this. The permanent teeth are well through before 
the milk teeth are forced out. 

GuiNEA-rtos AOAis (IT. Hewett).—A comturtiiblc 
retiring hutch, liKe a rabbit's, out of ibiors ; a little 
mn wired In. say, ten feet stguare. Milk sop dally, 
nil kinds of garden produce, mots and green fooil; 
water. Green food must not be wet. Take catu 
in winter they are not snowed up. 

Frivolous Questions (Plgwlnnie and Nineteen 
More).—We cannot answerthese. Correspoiiclciicc 
too vast: nor ought hoys to ask fur information 
tliey can easily obtain otherw ise. 

Medical Questions fConfrife amt Fifty Others).- 
We cannot udvire self-docturing. Wo are willing 
to give advice on simple matters, but in anytbit>g 
serinuB boys must conault tbclr hiniily diM-tor. 
Doctors generally arc kind-hcaitcd, so go boldly 
and state your cases. 

Pigeon Koobound (No nameV—Cansed by debility; 
p< rhaps too early mating. Oil vent, and hold over 
Bte.iui cMUtioiuty. Iron in the water.' 

Pigeons to Commence with (Reg).— Tumblers, 
Funtails, and the commoner sorts till you gel ex¬ 
perience. 

Food for Canaet (Teneriffe).—^hen rearing the 
young tlie birds alinubl have the usual seed; but, 
in aibliti'iii, egg and bveail-cninib- one part hard- 
boiled egg to two parts of stale crumb, 

DoO III (.T. a. R.).—Tlie ticks and fleas maybe de¬ 
stroyed by washing with Spratfa or Naldlre's dog 
Bo.-ip; the sores rublied daily with compound 
sulphur ointment, \S ash twice a week. 

Toe NAILS Growing Down (W. O. R.).—Yon must 
pare them straight across the top, and fur a time 
wear boots or siiocs with soft up^iers. 

S.VICIK.INO (E. E. C, C ).—Perhaps It does not directly 
do so; but at your ngi-. by weakeuiiig tlie system, 
It would do 30 indirectly. 


the hush for a bare subsistence: and i need 
hardly say that the surroundings ot a bush 
life liave anything but a higli moral ten¬ 
dency. In ‘Bush Luck ’ 1 have tried to 
show the otlier side of ihe picture, and to 
illustrate how a lad with friends to advise, 
and a certain amount of money to assist 
kiin, may, by dint of patience anti industry, 
win hb way to indeiicndeuce.” 
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Hare and Hounds.—T raining is essential. You 
will find an amusing article on the subject, eutitled, 
"Among the Rturs," In our Christmas Number. 

JOl.VTS Aching (W. 8. King).—A good pain-killer 
fur lumbago and aching joints, pitin In chest, etc., 
is composed of the ordinary ammonia linluient of 
the shops, with a dash of turpentine In it Rub 
in veil twice the first day and afterwards every 
evening. The parts should lie well reddened. 
Anyone profiting by this will please write and tell 


Steam Fire engine.-e was soeidcntly cut away 
hy the engraver, but should he just lu-low a Fig. NO. 
The oil-cup on cylinder cover is not a necessity, 
hut is a great linprnvcinent, and gives a finish to 
the model. Tlie crown of furnace, L M, must he 
hainniored up to slope; It requires a little prac¬ 
tical—try oil some scrap metal hrst. After cutting 
the coiipcr to a circular shape, hoM it in the left 
hnud hligbtly raised from the anvil, and tap it 
sniiiit'y »ith a round-nosed hanitner about half an 
iiu-h from the edge, at Ihe same time slowly turn¬ 
ing it round. The edge will then gradually turn 
up as desired, but yuu must on iiu accuunt, snip 
the edges in the jam-pot style suggcsteil. as it 

. would,spoil it entirely. Casting* am generally 
charged for by weight at sh much per pound, accord¬ 
ing to the state of the metal market. The pres¬ 
sure gnuge should lie (l.xcd to top of boiler by a 
tube bent Into a syphon shape. 

"Will TdPK be Worth Living? (One troubhd).—It 
Is sad tliat one so young as you should ask such a 
question. But you are but one of many “troubleil 
ones." therefore we answer you. Yes, life will be 
worth living if you can at once and for ever give 
lip the evil haldt. We call it by n mild t-mi. 
Follow the rules of health as laid down plainly liy 
Dr. Gopion Stables in his paper, “Athletics nnd 
Health. ' Live a pure life In thought and deed, 
and pray fur Divine help. 

Teeth Dkcayhi (llumphrev Dexter).—it Is pot un¬ 
usual at niiietecti. It is often coiirtitulional. 
Keep Ihem elcinwith Saiiitas tooth-powder aud 
attend tu the digestl'in. 

Increasing Growth (Aim and a hundred others', 
—Only exercise, gyninnatics, etc., aud attention to 
health can aid the growth. 

OuiNKA-i'iGR (P. 0.)—They are very hardy ; but bed 
well in winter, and give roots If you cannot get 
green food. 

Tortoise. Food for (Y. T,).—Lcttm e ami v.--et>.bles 
peiierally. .Sopped bread. Let it liurv itself in 
winter where frost cannot gel jit it 

BLACK TICKS i.N Face(N orfolk).-Aftcrwa.shingface 
with waim water, 8<iuecz6 them out, nili with a 
rough towel, .otid anoint with zinc oiirtiiicnt. 


Dignity and Impudence ! 

[Dmirii % the late Hand dph Cald'C ''' 1 
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r : same idea struck several of 1 
tl¥3 boys at the same time. Mr. 
Jenkyns had followetl the ghost, of 
whose existence not a shadow of a ' 
doubt rtmjained. ] 

“We ouglit to go after him,^ said | 
Charlie Iloss. “.TenKynsisn'ta bad sort. 

1 shouldn’t like anything to happen to i 
him.” j 

“No,” said Hodges, “but what will j 
Mr. Chatterley say if we leave the i 
hou.se at this time in the morning 1 ” 
While he was speaking the church | 
clock struck the liour. It was 2 a.m. | 
Immediately afterwards Mr. Chatter- [ 
ley’s voice came ringing up the stairs. 

** What’s all this noise aoout 1 What 
are you boys doing ? ” 

“It’s the ghost, sir,” answered half a 
dozen. 

“Ciho.st! I'll gl.ost you,” bellowed | 
Mr. Chatterley, who, when he chose, 
which was not often, could command a ! 
voice as sonorous as a bull’s. “ Mr. Slow 1 ' 
Mr. Slow, I say ! Wake up. and go to 
the library for my cane. I’ll let them i 
know whether my rest is to be dis- 
lDrbe<l for uothitjg. Ghost indeed ! 
Pooh!” 

Here a shrill feminine voice cut in 
■with, 

“ Whatever is the matter ? Jolin, why 
dcsj’t you answer? Whatever is the 
matter ? ” 

“ The boys pretend they have seen a 
f^ost. I am going to make it walk, and 
them run. Go to bed, Charlotte.” 

But Miss Chatterley vvas not disposed 
logo to bed. A ghost was not to be , 
Kon every day. ! 

“ VUiat! a ghost! ” she cried. “ I 
litafl get up at once.” 

Mr. Slow now made his appearance, 
half dressed. 

“ Did you call, sir ? ” he asked, in a 
Meepy tone. 

“C^li ! I shouted at the top of my 
toice. Go downstairs and get niy cane. 
My system, which foj-bi<ls corporal 
parnishment, does not include ghosts.” 

“ We shall have to do something,” 
nid Charlie Ro.ss, who had heard every ; 
word that had been utteretl below. “I < 
don’t want to be caned for nothing. I 
Come with n)e, Hodges and Green, and I 
ni go down and .speak to him.” j 

Pfrsently three boys in their night- 
ihirt.s aj^ronched the portly gentleman 
jtanding in the conidor wrapped in a 
dressing-gown awaiting the cane. 

“Well, what do you want?” he 
askefJ, gruffly. Mr. Chatterley was 
very angry, and well he might be. 

“If you please, sir,” said Charlie, , 
taking upcai himself the office of - 
spokesriKin, “ we have come to tell , 
you what has happened.’’ : 

“ Well, what /taM happened ? ” ! 

Tlien Charlie told how neuralgia had 
fctpt him awake ; how he ha<T heard 
tb«,-tramping noise in the corridor, and 
the- unUirring of the door ; how they I 
had run to the windows and seen the . 
ghost stalking away in the moonlight; , 
wimling up with tlic startling informa¬ 
tion that Mr. Jenkyns, the quiet and ! 
studiou-s had followed the spectre. j 

Mr. Chatterley several times laughed 1 
aloud during the narrative ; he did not | 
believe a word of it. The Now House | 
haunted ! No ! At his time of life he I 


CHAPTER III.—A GHOST HUNT, 
was not going to believe that. But 
when he heard that Mr. Jenkyns was 
missing his incredulity received a 
severe shock. 

“ Are you sure he is not in his room ? ” 

“ Quite sure, sir,” said Charlie. “ His 
bed has been slept in, but he isn’t there. ’ 

“ Very good. Let twenty of you elder 
boys dress yourselves and come down 
to me. This matter mu.st be cleared up. 
(iet into your clothe.s, Mr. Slow’’—ad 
dressing the head master, who had 
ari-ived with the cane. “ Jenkyns is 
missing; we must lind out wliat has 
become of him.” 

The boys hurried back to the big 
room, where all the occupants of the 
other rooms had gathered. It does not, 
as a rule, take a schoolboy long to dres.s, 
but on this occasion the sixteen big 
room boys beat the ivcord—if one had 
been established. They tumbled into 
their clothes and almost rolled down 
the stairs in their eagerness. 

Mr. Chatterley was not ready. It was 
not to be expected that a portly man 
could tumhk into his attire. Such break¬ 
neck, button-dislocating work might 
have resulted in apoplexy. He kept 
the boys waiting ten minutes, but when 
he did come he certainly looked fit for 
anything. Coat buttons tightly across 
his chest, brown leatlier overalls on his 
po<lgy legs, a big, heavy stick in his 
right hand, calculated to make tlie iron¬ 
clad ghost ring again should it coD)e in 
contact with it. 

“ \\liere’s Mr. Slow ? ” he cried. “ Jfr. 
Slow, are you ready ?” 

Mr. Slow was shaving himself by 
moonlight. He was about half awake, 
and had no idea that it was only two 
o’clock. It is very unwise to hurry with 
a razor in one’s hand, and utter folly 
to converse with the lethal weapon 
against one’s cheek. 

“Coming, sir,” returned Mr. Slow, 
and a deep gash resulted. 

As Mr. Slow was a full-blooded gentle¬ 
man, and possessed neither cobwebs 
Ivor sticking-plaster, he liad cut out at 
least a quarter of an hour’s work for 
himself. 

Mr. Chatterley became impatient. 

“ It is useless to wait,’’ he said. 
“C’ome on, boys.” 

Mr. Chatterley put himself at tlie 
head of his little regiment and inarched 
them downstairs and out into the moon- 

Can you picture Sir JohnFal.staflTand 
the ragged regiment with which he de¬ 
clined to march through Coventry ? 
“ Tliere’s but a shirt and a half in all 
my company,” the fat knight com¬ 
plained, “ and the half shirt is two 
napkins tacked together and thrown 
overlive shoulder.s like a herald's coat 
without sleeves.” 

Mr. C’hat terley was not nearly so stout 
as Sir John, and his company was not 
ragged ; but it was very queerly uni¬ 
formed. The boys hacf tumbled into 
the first clothes that came to hand. 
Here was a mortar-board head-covenng; 
there a cricket cap. One boy wore a 
running suit—bare legs and .spiked 
slippers ; another a long ulster and 
stoc^ing-shnpe<l football cap. There 
was not a pair of laced-up hoots in the 
entire company. How could they be ex- 


1 pectod to lace their boots when a ghost 
' chase was on hand—and such a ghost { 

' “You say this thing in armour went 
j down the town roaci.” said the portly 
I captain, addres-sing Charlie. 

I “Yes, sir. We watched it until it 
' got too far away to see it.” 

( “Then we must take the town i*oad. 

. Follow me, boys. ’ 

The road taken by the ironclad ghost 
was a fairly broad thoroughfare, bor- 
! dored on each side by low hedges leading 
! directly to the little town of Baildoii, 

! a mile and a half distant. In the day- 
j time every yard of the way was visible, 
j hut ivow the moon retired behind a 
; Ivaivk of clouds, making it impossible to 
I see with any distinctness more than a 
quarter of a mile in advance. Half a 
mile from the New House the town 
road M as intersected by a grass-grown 
I lane, wlvich crossed it at right angles. 

This spot was called “Cross Lanes.” 
Here Mr. Chatterley halted his forces. 

“ It appears to nie to be useless to eo 
on to the town when the thing might 
have taken either the right or left 
road,” he said. “ Besides, the towns¬ 
people Mill certaiivly think us mad if 
Me march through the streets at this 
hour of the morning. I fancy I had 
better go alone to the tOMn and tell 
the police. You, Ross, had better take 
half a dozen boys up the lane to the 
right. Ho<lges, go to the left -with 
another half dozen. And you, (Jreen, 
stay here with the rest until I re¬ 
turn.” 

Having properly disposed his small 
army, Mr. Clmtterfey marchetl ofi'alone, 
! sM'iiiging his big stick in a fashion that 
i boded ill for tlie spectre, should the 
I angry schoolmaster meet it. 

I Ciiarlie speedily picked out half a 
j dozen boys, including his brother 
I Willie and Billy BarloM*, and led them 
! up the lane to the right, Mhich, like 
j the main road, was bordered by low 
! pleached hedges. Hodges followed suit, 
: taking the left road. We Mill acconi- 
! pany Charlie, for a reason that Mill 
I .shortly be evident. 

“ Hadn’t we better get some sticks ? ” 
1 .said Billy Barlow, when about a hun- 
' clred yards had been covered. “1 don't 
: care about going up here m IUv nothing 
in my hand. ’ 

' “ I think M-e had,” .said the leader, 

taking a hedge-stake from the fence. 
! His example M as immediately folloM ed, 
; and now the boys felt better preivared 
for the expected uncanny encounter. 

Presputly they reached a spot M-here 
the hedges had not been cut and 
pleaclied. The pleaching ended at the 
foot of a rise in the ground, M-hich lay 
hetweeiv banks of sandstone over M-lvich 
the hedges arched, met, and interlaced. 

1 Looking up the acclivitj* was like 
' gazing up a gloomy tunnel, and it M-as 
iinivossible to see more than thirty or 
I forty yards in ativance, so dense wiis 
the foliage of the hazel bushes over¬ 
shadowing the lane. At the mouth of 
this leafy passage Charlie halted his 
I hedge-stake Mielders, haring noticed 
that two or three of the more timorous 
I M-ere hanging Ixick. 

I “I hope you fellows are not going to 
' bolt,” he said, eyeing the rear rank sus- 
I piciously. 
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“ Well.” said Billy Barlow, who was 
last of all, “ 1 vote we don't go up that 
hole. It would be bad enough to meet 
tlie thing out here in the open, but up 
there—ugh!” and Billy’s teeth fairly 
chattered at the bare idea. 

Jt eertttinly was an uncanny spot, 
'veil known in the district as tlie Ihtiy 
Lane. Kuniour said that many years 
ai;o. when the town of Baildon had 
h(H‘n ravaged by a plague, the lane had 
usetl in place of the main road, 
over which it was forbidden to carry 
tlic oorj-jses, owing to fear of infection. 
.\s the Bury Lane h*<l clina tly to a 
disused burial ground adjoining a 
ruined church, there may have been 
some truth in tlie rumour. t)f course 
the New House lioys had heard tliis 
tiwlition many times, so no wonder 
tliey hesitated. The umbrageous tun¬ 
nel was paved with large stones washtal 
out of the soil by the floods, wliich often 
poured down it like water do\\'n a 
ilrain-pipe ; its sandstone banks wei e 
covered with gigantic ferns, which in 
tlie dull light acFded to the prevailing 
gloom. Indeed, there were many strong 
Jiien in Baildon who would have hesi- 


tati'd U‘fore climbing the dismal l>ank 
in the dark. 

“What is to be done?” a.sked Charlie, 
uiion whos«> courag<? the gloom and un¬ 
canny associations of tlie place were 
beginning to tell. 

The (juestion was never answered. 
Hardly were tlie wonls spoken when a 
strange .sound in tlie tunnel sent a 
shudder through the fniiiie of every 
boy present. It was the ring of metal 
against stone. Lvery l>oy had heard that 
clanking sound before, and recogniswl it, 
although it had now moi'c of a metallic 
ring about it than wJien heard in the 
corridor. It could only be the armour- 
clad snectre tramping down the tunnel 
o^■er the loose stones. 

It was a case of gnuri’ qui pent. 
Lemler and army turned and flock 
did they slacken speenl until they 
reached the Cross Lane.s, and found 
themselves in the presence of the 
reserves left under Harry Green, who 
had surrendered the leadership to Mr. 
Slow. 

“It’s coming this way,” cried Charlie, 
breathle.ssly ; “ we heard it in the Bury 
Lane tunnel. What is to be done ? ” 


“Go and meet it,” replied Mr. Slow, 
ncking up a jxvker he had brouglit 
i-om hisl>Mroom. “ Come along, boys.” 

There wjis not a lx)y prestuil Init 
would have scorned to show the white 
feather under the eyes of Mr. Slow, 
who certainly would never have allowed 
the cowaitl to forget liis cowardice 
while he remained at the New House. 
The amalgamated forces fell in beliiml 
their leader, who, i)okerin liand, turned 
up the lane to meet the phantom, of 
the nature of which .Mr. Slow had by no 
means nnule uji his mind. 

They luul not far to go. Turning 
round a bend some two hundred yards 
from tlie starting point theysiiw the 
tall tigure in armour atlvancing to meet 
them. It was almost as light as day 
now, but misty. The approaching 
figure loomed gigantic through the 
mi.sty air, and the black plumes on its 
helmet looked at least two fc*'t high. 

.Mr. Slow stoppe<l, more astonislied, 
perhaps, than lie had ever been in his li-'e, 
“Dear, dear me,” he exclaimed, “I 
didn't lielieve it; but there is no room 
for doubt now.” 

(To be concludfd.) 


OVli HOME IN THE SILVER WEST: 


.\ STORY OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


By Gordon St-\ble.s, c.m., m.d., r.x., 

Autiutr of “ The Cruine of the ^^uoo'ii.-dy “ H i'W .Ir/iynture* Jlound tAe Pole," ‘‘SlaHley GraJiame: a Tale of the Dark Continent," etc., cte., cte. 
CiiAPTKR XII.—.\ LONESOME RIDE—-ATTACK BY PAMP.A INDIANS—ARE WE IN TIME? 


Oo lonesome a ride in the darkness of I 
lO night, through a country wild and 
hleak, with danger lurking perhajis on 
either side of me, might easily have 
daunted a bolder heart than mine. 

Something of the unspeakable feeling 
of dread 1 had experienced in the 
fonda while surrounded by those awful 
corpses came back tome now. I tried 
to oanish it, but failed. My nervous- ■ 
ness became extreme, and appeared to 
increase rather than diminish as I left 
thf* camp farther and farther behind 
iiie. It was almost a superstitious fear 
that had gotten jjossession of my soul. 

It was fear of the unseen ; and even at 
this distance of time I can only .say I 
"ould willingly face death in open day 

hundred times over rather tlian cn- ■ 
dure for an hour the terrors I sutiered 
that night. Every bush I .saw I took 
for a figure lurking Iw the roadside, 
wliile solitary trees 1 luid to pass 
‘ssumed the form and .sliape and even 
iiioyement of an enemy on horseback , 
riding silently down to meet me. Again ' 
^nd again [ clutched my revolver, and 
•wen now I cannot tell what power pre- 
ypnted me from firing at n^ phantom 
toes. Over and over again I reined up 
to listen, and at such times the Wind 
whispering through the tall grass , 
■’ounded to me like numan voices, while 
the cry of birds that now and tli(*n 
rose startlingly close to me, made my 
heart beat with a violence that in itself 
Was painful. 

J^inetimes I closed my eyes, and gave : 
rhe horse his head, trying to carry my 1 
thoughts back to the lights of the camp, 1 
fr forward to the fort which I hopeci j 
to reach. | 


I had ridden thus probably five good 
miles, when I ventured to look behind 
me, and so great had been the strain on 
my nerves that the sight I now wit¬ 
nessed almost paralysed me. 

It was the reflection as of a great fire 
on the brow of the hill where my people 
were beleaguered. 

‘“The camp is already attacked, and 
in flames,” 1 muttered, whither should 
I ride now—backwards or forwards ? 

MTiile I yet hesitated the flames ap¬ 
peared to wax fiercer and fiercer, till 
presently--oh, joy !—a big round moon 
gradually shook it.self clear of a cloud 
and began slowly to climb the eastern 
sky. 

All fear fled now. I muttered a 
prayer of thankfulness, dashed the 
spurs into my good horse’s sides, and 
went on at the gallop. 

The time seemed snort after this, and 
almost before I knew I came right upon 
the fort, and was challengeu by the 
sentry. 

“Amigo !” I yelled. “Amigo! An- 
gleese! 

I dare say I was understood, for soon 
after lights appeared on the ramparts, 
and I was hailed again, this time in 
English, or for what passed as English. 
I rode up under the ramparts, and 
quickly told my tale. 

In ten minutes more I was received 
within the fort. A tumble-down place 
I found it, but I was overjoyed to oe in 
it, nevertheless. In the principal room 
most of the men v ere playing games, 
and smoking and talking, while the 
commandant himself lounged about 
with a cigarette in his mouth. 

He considered for a minute or two— 


an age it appeared to me—ere lie 
anwered. Yes ; he would come, and 
take with him fifteen soldiers, leaving 
the rest to guard the fort. I could have 
embraced him, so joyful did I feel on 
hearing these words. 

How long would he be ? One hour, 
no more. I'or arms had to l>e cleaned, 
and ammunition to be got rea<ly : and 
the men must feed. 

A whole hour ! No wonder I sighed 
and looked anxious. Why, every niimite 
was precious to my poor beleaguered 
friends. It would be long past midnight 
ere I reached the camp again, for tliese 
men would not be mouiitetl. Vet I saw 
the good little commander was doing 
his best, not only to expedite matters, 
but to treat me with kindness and hos¬ 
pitality. He brought forth food aid 
wine, and forced me to eat and di ink. 
I did so to please him ; but when he 
proposed a game to pass the time, I 
began to think the man was craze<I. He 
was not. No; butposses-sed a soldierly 
virtue which I could not Ixiast of— 
namely, patience. 

♦ * * ♦ 

The work of entrenchment wivs soon 
completed after my depailure : then 
there was nothing more to be. done ex¬ 
cept to appoint the men to their quar¬ 
ters, place sentinels on the highest of 
the waggons, and wait. 

Ah, bat this waiting is a weary thing 
under circumstances like the present 
—waiting and watching, not knowing 
from what quarter the attack will come, 
what form it will take, or when it will 
commence. 

Except in the chief caravan itself, 
where Moncrieft' and Donald sat for a 
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time to keep up the heartsof the hulies, 
no lights were lit. 

There was no singing to-night, hardly 
a smile on any face, and no one spoke 
n'uch above a whisper. Poor old Jenny 
bad gone to sleep, as usual. 


and then ; or, “ Listen ! ^^'hat was 
that V' 

“Only the cry of a burrowing owl,” 
Jloncrietl' niiglit have to answer; or, 
“ Only the yap of a prowling fox.” Oh, 
the waiting, the weary waiting ! 


waiting tliat takes all tlie heart out of 
me.’ 

“ Kgyptian darkness!” murmure<l the 
old lady in lier sleep. Then in louder 
wilder key, “Smite them!” she ex¬ 
claimed. “ Smite this host of the t^iilis- 
tines from Gideon to- 



Gaza.” 

“ Gear old mither. 
she’s dreaming,” sani 
MoncrieH'. “But, oh, 
we’ll laugh at all tins 
by to-iiK)rrow niglit, 
Aileen, my darling.” 

One hour, two hours 
went slowly, painfully 
pas t. The moon 
mounted higher and 
higher, ana shone 
clearer and clearer, 
Init not yet on all the- 
plains were there signs 
of a mounted Indian. 

Yet even at lint 
inniiient, little though 
our people knew it, 
swarthy forms wev 
ereepiiig stealthily 
through the jvainpas 
grass, with sjieaiv .ami 
guns at trail, pausiiii 
often to glance Ic- 
\M»rds the camp tluy 
meant so mvju to^Ul- 
pri'f and capture. 

Tlie intKin get.s yet 
brighter. Moneriefl is 
watching. Shading 
his eyes from tU.* 


" The figure tprings into the air." 


“ Wake me,’’ liad been her last words. 
“ Wake me, laddie, when the Philistines 
are upon us.’’ 

“ Tne old lady’s a m<arvel! ” Moncrieff 
had wlii.-^pered to aunt. 

Moncrietl’ was doing all he could to 
keej) conversation alive, tliough,strange 
to say, Bombazo seldom spoke. Surely 
be could not be afraid. Jloncrietl’ had 
hi.s suspicions. Brave as my aunt was, 
the waiting made her nervous. 

“iiurk !’’ she would .say every now 


Tlie moon rose at last, and presently 
it was almost as light as day. 

“ \A ill tliey come soon, think you?” 
whi.spered poor Aileen. 

“?so, darling; not for hours yet. 
Believe me there is no danger. We are 
well prepared.” 

“Oh, Alec, Alec,” she answered, 
biiisting into tears; “it is you I fear 
for, not myself. Let me go with you 
when tliey come. I would not tlien be 
afraiil ; but waiting here—oh, it is tlie 


light, he is gazing across the marsh 
and listening to every sound. Xot a. 
quarter of a mile away is a little 
marshy lake. From beliinu it for several 
minutes he has heard mournful crie- 
They proceed from the burrowing owU: 
but tliej' must have been startled ! 
Tliey even fly towards the camj). ns if 
to give warning of tlie approach of tin- 
swarthy foe. 

Suddenly from the edge of the lake a 
sound like the blast of a trumpet i- 
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lhe<ird ; another and another, and finally 
a chorus of trumpet notes ; and shortly 
after a dock of huge fiamingoes are seen 
^vheeling in the moonlit air. 

“It is as 1 thought^” says Moncrieff; 

they are creeping through the grass. 
Hurry round, Uugald, and calf the 
men quiet! v to quarters.” 

Moncrien himself, rifle in hand, climbs 
up to the top of the waggon. 

“ tio down now,” he tmls the sentry. 
■“ I mean to tire the first shot.” 

He lies down to wait and watch. No 
bloodhound could have a better eye. 
Presently he sees a dark form raise 
itself near a tussock of grass. There is 
n sliarp report, and the figure springs 
into tne air, then falls dead on the 
pampas. 

No need for the foe to conceal them¬ 
selves any longer. With a wild and 
unearthly scream, that the very earth 
itself seems to re-echo, they spring 
from their hiding and advance at the 
double towards the fort, for fort it is 
now. As they come yelling on they 
fire recklessly towards it. Tliey might 
as well tire in the air. 

Moncrieff’s bold Done is heard, and 
to some purpose, at this uncture. 

“ Keep weel down, men ! Keep weel 
to coverrr/ Fire never a shot till he 
lias the orrder. Let every bullet have 
its billet. Ready! Fire-r-r-r!” 

MoncriefT rattled out tho r’s indefi¬ 
nitely, and the rifles rattled out at the 
same time. So well aimed was the 
volley that the dark cloud seemed stixg- 
?erea. The savages wavered for a time, 
but on they came again, redou ling 
their yells. They fired again, then, 
dropping their guns, rushed on towards 
the breastwork spears in hand. It wivs 
thus that the carnage commenced in 
•Iivad earnest, for the revolvers now 
did fearful execution. The Indians 
yere hurled back again and a^ain, and 
finally they broke and sought cover in 
the bush. Their wounded lay writhing 
Hid crying in dozens close beneath the 
mmjKirt, and among these were many 
uho would never move more in this 
^'■orld. 

On seeing the savages take to the 
wsh, ifoncriefi”8 anxiety knew no 
l-ounds. The danger of their discover¬ 
ing the horses was extreme. And if 
they did so, revenge would speedily 
follow defeat. They would either drive 
them away across the pampas, or in 
their wrath slaughter them where they 
stood. 

W’hat was to be done to avert so 
preat a catastrophe ? A forlorn hope 
speedily formed, and this my two 
htotliers volunteered to lead. On the 
shout heard down in the hollow— 
Indicating tho finding of our houses 
—boHnlo, Dugald, ana fifteen men were 
to rush out and turn the flank of the 
syarthy army if they could, or die in 
thp attempt. 

Meanwliile, however, the enemy ap- 
P^red bent on trying cunning and 


desperate tactics. Tliey were heard 
cutting down the bushes and smaller 
trees, and not long afterwards it looked 
as if the whole wood was advancing 
bodily up towards the breastwork on 
that side. 

A rapid and no doubt effective fire 
was now kept up by Moncrieff and his 
men. This delayed the terrible d^noiif- 
but it was soon apparent that if 
some more strategic movement was not 
made on our part it could not wholly 
thwart it. 

At all hazards that oclvancing wood 
must be checked, else tiie horrors of Hre 
would be the prelude to one of tlie most 
awful m.assacres that ever took place on 
tlie lonely pampa.s. 

“ How is the wind ? ” asked Moncrieff, 
as if sneaking to himself. 

“ It nlows from the wood towards the 
c.amp,” said Duguld, “ but not quite in a 
line. See, I am ready to rush out and 
fire that pile.” 

“No. Dugald,”cried Donald; “I am 
the eliler—J will go.” 

“ Hrotlier, I sne^vo first.” 

“Yes,” said iloncrieff, quietly, “Du¬ 
gald must go, and go now. Take five 
men. ten if you w.ant them.” 

“ Five will do—five Gauchos,” said 
Dugald. 

It was wise of Dugald to choose 
Oauchos, If the truth must be told, 
however, he d d so to spare more valu¬ 
able lives. But these wild plainsmen 
are the bravest of the brave, and are 
far I etter versed in the tactics of Indian 
wa’f.are than any white man could be. 

Dug.ild ~ plan would have been to 
issue out and malvo a bold rush across 
the o'.en space bf seventy and odd 
yards that intervened between the 
nsoving pile of brushwood and the camp. 
Had this been done, every man would 
have I>een speared ere lie got half across. 

The preparations for the sally were 
speedily made. Each man had a revolver 
and knife in his belt, and cairied in his 
hands matches, a bundle of “pob” (or 
tarred yarn), and a small cask of petro¬ 
leum oil. They issued from tlie side of 
the camp farthest from the wood, and, 
crawling on thei*' faces, took advantage 
of every tussock of grass, waving thistle, 
or hemlock bush in their way. Mean¬ 
while a persistent fire was kept up from 
behind tne breastwork, which, from the 
screams and yells proceeding from the 
savages, must have been doing fearful 
execution. 

Presently, close behind the bush and 
near the ground, Moncrieff could seo 
Dugald’s signal, the waving of a white 
handerkerenief, and tiring immediately 
ceased. 

Almostimmediately afterwards smoke 
and flames ran all along the wood and 
increased every moment. There was 
n smart volley of revolver firing, and 
in a minute more Dugald and his 
Gauchos were safe again within the 
fort. 

“ Stand by now, lads, to defend the 


ramparts,” cried Moncrieff; “ the worst 
is yet to come.” 

The worst was indeed to come. For 
under cover of the smoke the Indians 
now ma<ls ready for their final assault. 
In tlie few minutes of silence that 
elirosed liefore the attack, the voice of 
a (jaucho malo was heard haranguing 
his men in language that could not hut 
inflame their Mood and passions. He 
sjioke of the riches, the wealth of the 
camp, of the revenge they were going 
to have on the hated white man who 
had stolen their hunting fields, and 
driven them to the barren plains and 
mountains to seek for fooa with the 
puma and the snake, and finally began 
to talk of the pale-face prisoners tliac 
would booome their possession—” 

“Give them another volley, men,” said 
Moncrieff, grimly. “ Fire low through 
tlie smoke.” 

It would have been better, probably, 
had our leader waited. 

Little need to precipitate an on- 
slauglit that could have but one ending, 
unless indeed assistance arrived from 
the fort. 


Tlie long, long hour of waiting came 
to an end at last, and the commander 
and myself left the frontier fort at the 
head of the men. 

How terribly tetlious the march hack 
seemed! The officer would keep talk¬ 
ing as cheerfully as if going to a concert 
or evening party. 1 liaixlly answerod, I 
liardiy heard him. I felt ashamed ot 
my anxiety, hut still I could not help it. 
1 was but a young soldier. 

At last we are witnin sight, ay, and 
hearing, of the camp, and the events of 
tlie next hour float before luy memorv 
now as I write, like the shaaowy pan¬ 
tomime of some terrible dream. 

First we see smoke and fire, but hear 
no sound. All must be over, I think— 
tragerly and massacre, all—and the 
camp is on tire. 

Even the commander of our little 
force takes a serious view’ of the case 
now. He draws his .sword, looks to his 
revolver, and speaks tolus-men in calm, 
determined tones. 

For long minutes the silence round 
the camp is unbroken, but suddenly 
rifles ring out in tlie still air, and I 
breathe more freely once again. Then 
the firing ceases and is succeeded by 
the wild war-cries of the attacking 
savage.s, and the hoarse defiant slogan of 
the defending Scots. 

“Hurrah!”! shout, “we are yet in 
time. Oh, good sir, hurry on. Listen 

Well might I say listen, for now high 
above tho yell of sav^es and ring of 
revolvers rises the shriek of frightened 
women. 

1 can stand this no longer. I set spur 
to my liorse, aud go dashing oa towards 
the camp. 

(To -wntmueiLt 
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UNCLE TOW8ER: 

A STORY FOR BOYS YOI’XO AND OLD. 

Bv Rev. A. N. Malax, m.a., f.g.s., 

Atithor of "Cacvu and Ilerevlef,'’ "A Smv^lCn;; Adoenture," etc., fir. 
CHAPTER XII.—RETRIBUTION. 



Mr. Towser wend«rs what is up. 


M r. Towser veiy soon learnt that a 
stern chase is a long clinse, and 
that he had no chance of closing with 
his enemy. He therefore turm*d him 
about, and at moi’e sober pace wended : 
his way back to the watchmaker’s shop, j 
“Do you know who that young fellow | 
is V ! 

“ No, sir, but I think he’s gone in the : 
upj)cr regions." The watchmaker tapped j 
his bald crown with the goggle. 

“I should rather say lie is gone in 
the lower regions,” replied Mr. Towser, 

“ for 1 kept my eye on him all down tlie 
street; and if only 1 had been twenty 
years younger, Mr. WJieels, I’d have 
caught the rascal as sure as I’m horn ! 
Did you find out from him anything I 
about that iron ? ” j 

'* You w’on’t believe it, sir, but he I 
waiitetl me to make it into balance- [ 
sjiriiigs of watches ! Ha, ha, ha ! He i 
iinist l>e crazy. I told him it would cost 1 
him fifty thousand pounds ! In all my ■ 
lil'r I never came across anytliiiig more 
extraordinary.” 

‘•Who can he be? Look here, Mr. 1 
Wheels, we must find the young fellow j 
somehow, and run him to earth. Can’t | 
you ))ut a policeman on his trail ? ’’ 

“ Well, Tm not sure about that, sir; ^ 
but I will make inquiries and endeavour 
to trace him.” 

(Jeorge Tow.ser returned to his rooms, 
feeling as if lie had been playing a 
ame of chess and lost when he thought 
e was on the point of winning. 


On the Monday following he received a 
letter by special messenger to this effect: 

“ Dear Sir,—I shall feel obliged if you 
will inform me of the circumstance.s 
under which three of my boys, who 
lunched with you on Saturday, came to 
fall into the river. The messenger will 
wait for an answer.—Yours truly, 

“S. Stingo.” 

“The boys who lunched with me on 
Saturday ! ” said George Towser to 
himself. “ No boys lunched with me on 
Saturday. What does he mean 1 Here, 
Sarah ! ”—going to the door—“ Sarah ! 
will you show the personup who brought 
the letter.” 

The stately Jonas was shown up. 

“Goodmorning, Jonas. Can you atall 
explain this letter about three of Mr. 
Stingo’s boys lunching with me on 
Saturday ? ” 

“ They came back, sir, in a terrible 
scurniitfge—all of them wet through. 
They said they liad gone for a row, and 
that you wouldn’t come—and they were 
run down by a barge.” 

“ They said I wouldn’t come! I shouhl 
just think I wouldn’t ! M'h)- should I V” 

“ I can’t presume to Siiy, sir,” replied 
Jonas ; “ but we knows how reckle.ss 
young gents are when they get up to 
their larks on the river; and no wonder 
Mr. Stingo was surprised at your letting 
them go without a chaperon, as you 
may say.” 

•• But 1 had nothing to do witli it; I 


never went near the river, or even sa^ 
the boys—” 

“That’s just what upset Mr. Stingc 
sir ; he says as how you ought to have. 

“ Dear, dear me I ” exclaimed Georg 
Towser; “ wiis Mr. Stingo upset too 
M'hat! lias the whole establi.snment 0 
Tinkleden Academy well-nigh met wit! 
a watery grave—and is all tlie blaro 
laid to iny chaise? This is appalling 
notidiig less than appalling! It requiiv 
niore tiian a brief note to meet such 
charge. Be gootl enough to tell Mi 
Stingo that I will call upon him hi th 
cour-se of the morning.” 

The stately butler bowed and witli 
drew. 

“ Wliat in tlic world is up?” said Unci 
Towser to liimself as Jonas closed t!i 
door. “Are we all gone stark starin 
mad I What with balance-springs c 
watches, and ghosts of l>oys lunchin 
witli me and getting ducked in th 
river—it’s enough to turn my bald hca 
grey ! ” Then he chuckled with inwar 
glee, and executed a pirouette roun 
the room, which, considering liis sh 
and the difficulties of steering among th 
chairs and tables, was not ungraceful. 

There was something which inv.ariabl 
appealed to his sense of humour in ti) 
frolicsome escapades of schoolboys; an 
amid the perplexities which envelopt' 
the phantom luncheon and subsequei 
upsetting on the river, George Towst 
fancied he sniffed the fragrance of son 
schoolboy pranks which bade fair I 
provide him with a good laugh. 

In the course of the morning 1 
walked to Tinkleden Academy, and w; 
at once granted an interview with tl 
head master. 

“I thought it best to call upon yo 
Mr. .Stingo, with reference to yoi 
letter. 1 don’t know what is up, but 
certainly lunched alone on Saturday.’ 

“Surely, Mr. Towser, you invit» 
three of my boys to lunch with you «. 
Saturday ? ’’ 

“ I, sir—no indeed I never dreamt 
such hospitality—wish I had. I’ll 1 
more thoughtful in future about sui 
matters. Of course, boys like gettii 
out for a spree sometimes.” 

“ Widl, that is very strange. I mu 
sift the question thoroughly.” 

ilr. Stingo rang the bell, and desif' 
the butler to fetch Master Lurcher. 

In came the large boy. His einbarrai 
ment at being suddenly brought face 
face with Mr. Towser mav be belt 
imagined than described, lie shied li 
a friglitencd horse. His ruddy chee 
grew pale ; his under lip dropped 
slieer amazement. 

No le.ss was George Towser tak' 
aback. He gave a visible jump fre 
the seat of his chair. Surprise, sat 
faction, eagerne.ss to solve the my.ste 
of the iron plate, moved him like 1 
electric shock. 
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Mr. Stingo noticed the startling effects 
of this meeting, and was at a loss to 
imagine their cause. 

“Lurcher, where is the letter you 
received from Mr. TowserT’ 

“I tore it up, sir.'’ 

“A letter from me, sir,” broke in the 
supposed correspondent; “ I never 

wrote him a letter in my life, sir! Never 
Set eyes on the young gentleman before 
last Saturday afternoon, when he gave 
me a run down the High Street which 
I have not forgotten yet! Lucky for 
me that it did not l>ring on an attack of 
rheumatic gout ! But I should like to 
ask this boy, sir, in your presence, what 
on earth he meant by having a mon¬ 
strous iron plate sent to my house some 
weeks ago, sir ! Yes, sir, I consider it an 
unpardonable liberty, and I have every 
right to demand an explanation, sir ! ” 

“There appear to be two questions 
demandingananswer,Lurcher. Let us 
hear about that to which .Mr. Towser 
alludes, first. Would you kindly repeat 
the charge, Mr. Towser I ” 

“C'ertainly, sir. One evening some, 
three or four weeks ago, on returning 
from London I found my staircase l)ar- 
ricaded .and rendered absolutely im- 
pjissable by an enormous iron plate, 
such as might be used for tliearmourof 
an ironcWl, sir. I was obliged to pro¬ 
cure a ladder before I could ascena to 
my rooms, and even then I consider 
tliat it was at the imminent risk of 
my life, sir. The maid servant, on 
endeavouring to bring up the things for 
dinner, met with a serious accident, and 
broke a considerable portion of my best 
glass and crockery. I could not get the 
slightest clue to the p<‘rpetrator of this 
freak, joke, outrage—whatever you 
choose to call it—until Saturdaj' after¬ 
noon, when I met this boy at the watch¬ 
maker’s, and h(r was identified as the 
culprit. That’s all, sir—and it's about 


' enough. I want to know what his 
purpose was, and what excuse he can 
give for taking such an unwarrantable 
' liliei'ty with a total stranger?” 
j “That is a very extraordinary state¬ 
ment, Mr. Towser. What have you got 
' to say. Lurcher ? Speak out ! ” 
j Lurcher fixed his eyes on the carpet, 
dujtifounded and speechless. 

[ “ Answer me at once ! ” continued the 

I master, in atone of stern authority, 
j At last, after manifold contortions of 
j countenance and repeated shufflings of 
I the feet backwards and forward.s, the 
j big l>oy muttered out that Brow.ser told 
! him his uncle would not mind taking 
I care of a bit of iron—that he was accus- 
[ toniod to it, and would rather like it. 

I The etfect of this statement upon Mr. 

Towser was like that of giving a sop to 
' Cerberus, or of pouring oil upon trou- 
l>Ietl waters. The assumed appeantnee 
((/tttfimtifotio in Henry’s First, as you 
will remember) of ferocity on his coun- 
tetiance relaxe<l immediately into the 
inoT’e habitual expression of cheerful 
benignity, as he answerinl, 

“ Uli, he told you so, did he ? Well. I 
never heard anything to beat that ! The 
impertinent young rascal 1 A bit of iron, 
indeed ! But it alters the look of tlie 
matter if you acted on the promptings 
of my nephew. All right—1 can settle 
it with him at my leisure. I a.ssure you. 
ifr. Stingo, that iron plate has bothered 
me night and day ever since its appear¬ 
ance. There is still a mystery about it 
■which I should like to clear up. I would 
gladly have a few words—possil)ly 
many—with your pupil, when we could 
discuss the mattcT at greater length. 
For I liave not yet satisfied my craving 
to comprehend his motives in saddling 
me witn such an iiiconvewient bugbear. 

1 am therefore disposed to ask this pupil 
of yours to lunch next Saturday. Tliere 
I is something so uncommon, so original 


about the circumstance. Whe**b>, the 
! watclimaker, hinte<l tliat Master Lur- 
i cher want(d to get hold of a million 
• balance-springs of watches ! HeallyMr. 
Stingo, if not against your rules, I will 
ask you to allow the boy to come to me 
next Saturday, after school. I will 
undertake to see him safely back, aiid 
will answer for it that he shall not 
tumble into the river.” 

“ Indeed, Mr. Towser, you are very 
i kind—very forgiving ; but there is that 
; other point which I am equally anxious 
j to clear up, and I can hr.rdly give my 
■ permission to your kind request before 
' settling the other question, I think 
j perhaps it would be best for me to coo- 
' tinue the investigation in private—not 
I that I would hurry you away, but I 
. should prefer dealing with the matt<?c 
I arbitrif reniotisy as they say in tlw 
I classics.” 

“A very apt quotation,’’ said Mr. 
Towser. “I entirely understaml your 
motives, sir, and bid you good Uioni- 
; ing.” 

[ Off went Mr, Towser, chuckling to 
himself all the way b.ack to hi.s hous!; 
and more than ever convinced that 
‘ there was something in Jemmy Biowstir 
which marked him as no ordinary Iwy. 
He had always felt sure that Jemmy 
would make his mark in the world, auii 
he ■was not to be disappointed of his 
liopes. 

Simon Stingo proceeded to examine 
Lurcher minutely, with the result that 
I he drew from him a confession of the 
j gross deception he had j)ractis(H:l. 

I It goes without saying that Lurcher 
1 received sound and exemplary |Kiuish- 
; ment, ■which probably he has not for- 
, gotten till this day ; and, further, it 
may be added that he was not alloMoxI 
to lunch ■with Mr, Towser on the fi>I- 
lowing Saturday. 

(To continued.) 


SOME FAMOUS BEPABTEES. 

By Philip Kent, b.a. 


A FRIEND of Socrates once Iwule him give 
Ilia nature full niay, and be himself. 
“ Oil! yes,” replieil the sage, ‘‘and, when¬ 
ever I show niy face out of doors, have all 
the urcliinH in Athens at my heels, shouting. 
■ Yonder goes tlie biggest blackguard m 
Oreece unnung ! 

Apelles, the greatest of (Ireek painters, 
to hide himself behind his pictures to 
hear what folks would say of them in his 
itUsence. And, far from despising the 
friticMin of “ outsiders,’’ he rather invited 
H; inde^, cordially welcomed it so long as 
he felt sure they knew what they were 
talking alxiut. Thus, on one occasion, lie 
;.'lac!iy accepted the strictures of a shoe- 
'iiaker, who found fault with the painting 
■rf asandal in one of his pictures. But when 
the man of leather began to criticise the leg, 
Apelles promptly shut him up by saying, 
” Cobbler, stick to the shoe ! 

It is an open secret that the poet Pone 
Tx'ssessed but a smattering of Greek. 
H^nce, when he undertook to translate the 
" IliaiJ,” he often found it useful to consult 
the friends whom he was wont to meet at 
his favourite haunt. Button’s coffee-house, 
'•n one of these occasions, however, a cer¬ 
tain passage proved more than a match for 
tWaswmble<l pundits. While they 


! were vainly cudgelling their brains, a young 
, guardsman, wlio hapi>ene<l to be present, 
I ventured to suggest that a note of interro- 
i gation, judiciously supplied, would remove 
; tlie difficulty. Now every schoolboy knows 
! that in (ir«k the note of interrogation is 
i represented bv a semi-colon. But Pope, 

] eager to show his knowledge of that tongue, 
i and at the same time to take the shine out 
; of the young officer who had presumed to 
1 teach him his trade, rashly assumeil him to 
1 be ignorant of that elementary rule of 
j punctuation. So, thinking he had theguards- 
I man fairly on the hip, the poet—wiio, 
j brides being fearfully deforme<l, stood 
j barely four feet six in his stockings— 

I sneeringly inquired, “ Pray, sir, are you 
I scholar enoudi to inform the compiuiy 
! what a Greek note of interrnjiation i.s?” 

I “ Yes, sir,” replied the son of Mars, with 
[ a significant glance at Pope’s puny and mis- 
I shapen figure ; “ I am perfectly well aware 
1 that ’tis a crooked little thing which some- 
' times asks most impertinent questions.” 

In one of Dryden’s unequal dramas, in 
which sense and nonsense seem contending 
for the mastery and ’tis hard to say whicli 
wins, a ranting lover is made to exciaini, 
“My wound is great liecause it is so small! ” 
Immediately on hearing this bit of fustian, 


the witty Duke of Buckingham capped ti 
with the strictly logical and rhyming coa- 
clusion, “ Then ‘twould be greater were it 
none at all! ” 

A nobleman, notorious for his unfmoe- 
tuality, having kept George iv. waiting for 
him uiiwards of three-quarters of an hour, 
came bustling into the royal pre.-»ence, e.x- 
' claiming, with a simpering smile, “ Ali, 
i sire, better late than never ! ” “ Nay,’* 

I replied the King, “I think the words of 
i thl^proverh should be transiiosed, ‘ Better 
I never than late !’” 

i At a hotly-contested election for th« 
j borough of Cambridge, one of the mob Hung 
I a rotten egg, which found—and made—iu 
' mark in the face of Thomas Babington 
I Macaixlay, then an undergraduate. “ I 
1 humbly beg your pardon, sir,” pleadeil Uie 
I offender. “ Didn’t mean to hit yowAimed 
I at someone else ! ” “ So be it,” calmly re- 
! plied the future historian. “ Only, the 
! next time you throw 1 shall be l>etter 
I pleased by your aiming at me and hitting 
I someone else ! ” 

“ What's going on ? ” asked an intolerable 
bore, button-Rohng Theodore Hook as lie 
met him in the street. Quoth Uie celebrated 
wit, shaking himself free, “ 1 am 1” aud on 
he went. 
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BUSH LUCK: 

AN A U S I' K A L I A N STORY. 
By W. H. Timperley, 

A uthor of “ Harry Trecerlon," etc. 
CHAPTER II.—CLOSE QUARTERS. 


A S I glanced round the interior of the 
little hut, it occurred to rne tliat i 
an anchorite might have lived in such i 
a place without much sacririce of his 
pnncifdes, so severe did it appear in the 
simplicity of its internal arrangement. 

On a small rude table, destitute of 
any kind of covering, stootl three panni- I 
kins, with as many tin plates, knives, 
forks, and spoons. Against one of the [ 
low mud walls was a sort of sti'etcher ' 
bedstead covered by a skin rug. and on ; 
the opposite side a coiiph! of three- ! 
legged stools completed tlie furniture. I 
Overheiul and suspended from the ! 
rafters hung a very large saddle, brown 
and polished like inaljogany, with a I 
black pannikin and a worn-looking pair i 
oti‘ hobbles strapped to either side of its ^ 
seat. 

Our respected uncle rested the edge 1 
of the frying-pan on the table, and then, i 
taking up a fork, jerked a couple of ' 
chops on to each tin plate, ordered Jack j 
to till the pannikins from the contents ! 
of the kettle, and taking the damper ' 
from my hands, placed it in the centre 
of the bare table. 

“ Now, young men, fall to,” said he, 
as he pointed to the stools and took his | 
seat on the stretcher ; but you’ll have I 
todrmk your tea without milk, as we 
don’t keep cows on sheep stations in the 
bush.” 

At this extraordinary speech .Jack 
looked up with such an expression of | 
surprise in liis face that 1 felt it neces- i 
sary to give him a good kick under tlie ' 
table, by way of diverting his attention : 
but the cat was out of the Itag, and, as I ' 
saw which way she jumped, I followed i 
Jier up, as I thought, rather cleverly by 
saying, 

Don’t apologise, sir ! we are only too 
grateful for your bush hospitality ; in 
fact, notliing could be moi e delightful 
than tiiis surprise. Here we are with 
Australian fare. Mutton, damper, and 
tea to eat and drink, with the true scent 
of the Australian blackboy to give our 
food a relish. Wliat a splendid old 
saddle that is ! 1 suppose you have 
itdden a good many hundred miles in it 
at diflerent times.” 

The old gentleman looked up at me, 
and for the second time during our visit t 
a pleasant smile lit up his face as he 
replied, 

“ Yes, my boy, you might safely say a 
gooil nmny thousand mires; and many’s I 
the night I rested my head on it for a 
pdlow, when Iviiig by my c/inip tire, 
after a long day s ride, with only a 
nigger for a mate—but those were 
happy days, boys, happy days.” 

‘‘And IS tliat the nig you used to ' 
sleep in ? ” I asked, pointing to the cover- I 
ing of the stretcher. | 

“ Yes, kangaroo-skins, every one of 1 
'tfaom, and selected from the best ani- , 


mals killed by myself. See this very 
large one,” he continued, moving from 
his seat, and pointing to the centre of 
the rug : “well, I could tell you some¬ 
thing aoout that fellow, if 1 thought 
you would care to hear about it.” 

“Care to hear aliout it! ” cried Jack, 
“I should just think we would ! IVay 
tell us all about it, uncle, and we shall 
feel awfully obliged to you.” 

Once again the old man smiled as 
he lookwl up at the lad’s eager face, 
and replied, 

“Well, yes, I may as well tell you 
the yarn, ns it may be of ser\ icc to 
Hugh some day, if he ever finds him¬ 
self in the same fix as I was; so here 
goes. 

“One day I was out, on horseback, 
looking for some stray sl;eep, when 
‘ Tinker,^ that old kangaroo dog’s 
grandfatlier, gave chase to a large 
boomer (as we call the male kangaro(^), 
and, as niy horse was as fresh as paint, 
I galloped after them. When we had 
gone in)out a mile iit a pretty gocxl 
pace, the kangaroo—whicli was one of 
the largest 1 have ever ^een—turned 
on the (log and stood at bay against a 
tree. Tinker made one or two attempts 
to catch hold of his tail, but .’ilr. 
Roomer was too much for so young a 
dog ; and as I saw that Tinker ran a 
very good chance of being killed if I 
did not go to his assistance. 1 jumped 
off my ltor.se, threw the reins on his 
3ieck, and advanced to the attack, stick 
in hand : but no sooner did the brute 
see that I meant business than he made 
one tremendous bound and alighted so 
close to me that 1 was able to catch 
hold of each of his fore paws, when, 
before one could say knife, he made a 
kick at me, which cauglit me breast- 
high, and with the terrible weapon 
with wliich the middle toe is armed, 
tore niy jumper and shirt open as 
clean as if it had been cut with a razor. 
Another kick like that might have 
cost me my life, so I determined to 
come to close quarters with him at 
once. This I managed by letting go 
his paws and seizing him round the 
body so tightly that he had no room 
to make another cut at me, and at it 
we went, hammer and tongs, like two 
men in a wrestling niatcTi; but the 
brute was awfully strong, and be stuck 
the sharp claws of his fore feet, or 
paws, into rny shoulders with such 
force that it made me .howl with pain. 
Had Tinker been an old dog lie would 
very soon liave settled the question by 
springing at the animal’s throat; in¬ 
stead of which, like a regular young 
fool as he was, he simply made spas¬ 
modic snaps at Iiis tail, barking all the 
time as tliougli he thought tlie per- 
foi'inaiice liad been got up for his 
special benefit and enjoyment. At last, 


with a great effoi-t, I managed to throw 
tlie brute, when we both came to the 
ground, a regular thumper, locked 
closely in a tight embrace ; but tlie 
situation did not appear to be much im¬ 
proved, as 1 bod to hold him as finnly 
as ever to prevent liim from cutting at 
me again while we were down. For¬ 
tunately I was on top of him. and 
called 'I'inker, hoping he would l>e of 
some assistance, but he only fooled 
around, making a great noise, while 1 
had all my work cut out to keep the 
brute down. There we lay and strug¬ 
gled, tite kangaroo digging his claws 
into my flesh and making tremendous 
plunges with his feet. At lust I could 
stand it no longer, so cautiously with¬ 
drawing one of my arms from under 
his bo^y, I seized him by tlie throat 
with one hand, and in about tiv»* 
minutes, wliich seemed more like half 
an hour, I had the satisfaction of 
strangling him.” 

“Did you suffer much from your 
wounds 1” asked Jack, looking at the 
old man with as muoli rc.sj>ect as 
though he hud been the hero of a hun¬ 
dred outtles. 

“Yes; tlie_y laid me up for a fovt- 
niglit, but I felt thankful I did not 
lose my life ; for wlien I took off my 
clothe.s to have the wounds in my back 
dressed, 1 found a scar about two feet 
long on my body, caused by the first 
cut the boomer made at me ; half an 
inch nearer, my boys, and neither you 
nor any one else would have heard the 
details of this story, for I should have 
been killed by the brute, and dug in 
under an Australian gum-tree.” 

“And is that the only time you 
nearly lost your life in Australia?’’ I 
askeef, hoping to hear another story. 

“No, not by any means,” was the 
reply; “ people who live out there have 
often literally to go through file and 
water, at the risk of their lives; besides 
which, there are savages, and snakes, 
and thirst, and plenty of other risks to 
run, which it would take too long to tell 
you about now.” 

“All, but do tell us one more story of 
your exiwriences in Australia,” pleaded 
Jack, who I could see was rapidly 
gaining favour with the old man by 
taking such a deep interest in his 
stories. 

“All right, then, hoys, one more 
yarn, and then we’ll have to clear away 
the dinner things, shut up the old hut, 
and be off; but I must light my pipe 
first, for I always smoke after every 
meal—it helps my digestion.” 

So the pipe was filled and lit, and 
after a few preliminary puffs, whicli 
nearly filled the hut with tobacco 
smoke, he told us his second story as 
follows;— 

“Many years ago, when I was quite 
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a young man, I had occasion to leave between horses as there is between I more, when I thought it time to part 
one of my sheep stations, and take a men; some swim splendidly, and I ' coinpj>ny for fear he might throw^^me 
journey of about a hundred miles, knew one horse who could carry a ! and kick me for falling, so I let co mv 

which I intended to ride in two days. light-weight rider across a stream and i grip of the saddle and struck out for 

“On the evening of the tirst day I liardly wet the seat of his sjuldle ; on ! the opposite side, hoping he might 
arrived at a river which was running the other hand, some horses never i follow me at a respectable distance 

a regular banker. This I had not cal- ! learn to swim, and when forced out of ; But the current was stronger than I 



I seized him by the throat." 


nilated on, for when I crossed it but a 
short time previously there was not as 
'nuch water ia it as would have wet 
the soles of my feet; but thunderstorms 
in the interior had brought it down, 
^nd there was I on one bank with 
'ibout a hundred yards of water be¬ 
tween me and the other side, which I 
Was bound to reach or give up my 
journey, which of course I had not the 
least idea of doing. 

“Now, you must understand that 
when it comes to a question of swini- 
tning, there is iust as much difference 


their depth, plunge 
about, roll over, and 
often get drowiuKl. 

“ How niy animal 
was going to sliajxj 
f <li(T not know, as 
I had never liad an 
opportunity to try 
him ; however, ns 
there was no bridge, 
and I was bound 
to get to the opposite hank somehow, I 
determined he .should take me over if 
1 could make him, so I dismounted, 

f ulled off my boots and breeches, which 
strapped to my valise, and then 
remounting, put nim at it. With a 
good deal of trouble I succeeded in 
getting him in just up to his knees, 
then up to the girths, and then till he 
could only just touch bottom, when all 
at once he made a tremendous plunge 
and went clean under, taking me up to 
my neck. However, he came up again 
but only to plunge and disappear once 


bargained for, uiul in a few seconds I 
found myself being carried down the 
stream in .spite of all my efforts to 
reach the bank, .\fter struggling for 
a while I turned on my back for a 
spell, but the current whirled me round 
and round as tiiougli I Imd been a cliip, 
while all the time I kejit swallowing 
(juantities of water 1 could very well 
have done without. 

“ Once more I tried to swim to the 
opposite shore ; but I was out of prac¬ 
tise, and my arms and legs seented like 
lead, my brain began to whirl, and mat¬ 
ters were assuming a serious aspect, 
when to my great joy I heard a coo^ a 
little way down the stream. Gathering 
fresh energy from the welcome sound, 
1 made the moi’e effort, saw a horseman 
plunge into the river, and in another 
moment a strong hand caught hold of 
me by the collar, and away we went 
i^ain ; this time, however, without any 
exertion on my part,as I was too much 
exhausted to swim another stroke. 
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How far we went I know not, but I can 
remember being dragged up a bank, 
where I sat aaid dripped, staring at the 
muddy stream as it rolled by at niy 
feet, and as yet not quite sure whetlier 
I was dead or alive. But I soon came 
round, when my unknown friend asked 
ni(‘ liow I felt, and invited me to get 
into his saddle and go with him to Ins 
hut: and as you may well fancy, boys, I 
was only too glad to accept the invita¬ 
tion, especially as 1 had on nothing but 
my shirt, my horse, saddle, bridle, 
vahse. breeches, boots, everything having 
bf!en swept away by the flood. So I 
wont witn my preserver to his hut, 
wliere ho made me turn into his own 
comfortable stretcher-bed, gave me dry 
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clothes to put on, food to eat, and on 
the following day lent me n good horse 
and started me once more on my 
journey. That was something like real 
help in a real time of need ! ’’ 

“ And who was your friend in need, 
uncle,” X asked. 

“ His name is James Munro. a first- 
class colonist, and a real tine fellow, 
from whom 1 hope some day to receive 
a good account of my nepliew, Hugh 
Thornley.” 

“Then I suppo.se you knew him verj' 
well afterwards, uncle." 

*“ Yes, he s-aved my life, and about the 
same time I was fortunate enough to 
save his station by lending him a 
thousand ewes to replace a lot of sheep 


I that had been washed away in that 
■ same flood ; but I’ve not seen much of 
1 him cf late years, as he got married 
and settled down. So you’ll have a 
I pleasanff jjlace to go to wlieii you first 
; land, but w-e’ll talk that over by-and-by. 

; In tlie meantime I must ask you both 
I to leave the Iiut for a few minute.s.” 

I So we walked out and stood by tlie 
fire, wondering what the next move 
; would lie ; but we had not long ta wait, 

1 for in about five niinutes an elderly 
! gentleman, scrupulously dressed, came 
i out of the hut, and politely invited us. 
to walk up to the house, towartls which, 
aftei- locking tlie hut door, he leisuifly 
led the way. 

(To be continued.) 


F ILLERT's observations weix' by no means ' 
encouraging, and iny father's retimi'k ! 
as to “one practical lesson lading worth any 
amount of argument " occurreil very forcibly 
to my mind, so wheu consigning Jackie i 
to the settle at the foot of tlie bed for the [ 
night I fully made up my mind to write 
home next morning, asking my father to | 
send or come for my pet. 

Next morning niy i>erple.\i(ies increased. 
The .school bell rang, as usual at that time, 
at seven, and then came tlie question of j 
wiiat I was to do with Jackie. It was the 
rule in those days to arch up the mattresses, j 
fold up the beilclothew, and leave the lids ' 
of the settles open until we came out of ; 
school at eight for breakfast. Clearly, 
then, 1 couhin't leave my pet in the ward, 
so was fain to take him to school. Oh, 
why did I not listen to my father’s advice ? 

Fortunately there was little to do in the 
schools that first morning, but, notwith- i 
standing that, Jackie proved an infinite j 
source of trouble and anxiety, constantly | 
pop|>ing his head out of my pocket and then j 
disappearing, for all the world like “ Jack 1 
in the box.” His antics were quickly ) 
noticed by my classfellows, and after scliool ; 
a regular mob collecteil round me. each i 
and aJI of whom would not be satisfied till : 
they had handled and petted Jackie to i 
their hearts’ content. j 

Hurrying up to the ward, I was sharjily ' 
taken to task by the monitor for being the < 
last to make my bed, and, in fact, as the J 
breakfast bell rang out I had but half j 
finished that neceasary task. j 

A whole week went by,'and, thougli I 
hod twice written home begging that. Jackie 
might be taken away, no answer had liecn 
returned to my urgent petitions. Again 
my father's words as to a practical lesson 
occurred to me. 

As I have said, a week had nasseii, and ' 
the then strict discipline cxacteu at Christ's 
Hospital, but which was rcla.xcd for a few 
•lays after the holidays, was re-established. 
One evening after supper Fillort and I, 
standing w'ltli our backs to the nurse's 
parlour, were petting and admiring Jackie. 

So absorbed were we in our occupation ( 
that neither heard the stealthy footfall of 
the old lady beliind ns, and until her hand 
wasi laid on my shoulder with the que-ntion, 
“What have you there, sir?’’ I was not 
aware of her presence. 

I wa.s so stnrtloil that, facing round, I 
let go Jackie, who, without more ado, 
jumiied right on to the worthy dame's 
ai^e shouldem. 

nie effect was, to me at least, moat 
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appalling. With a loud shriek, she fell 
Hat on the Ihxir in strong hysterics. The 
maid rushed out of the kitchen to her mis¬ 
tress’s assistance, while poor Jackie made 
straight for the parlour, where, alas! I 
knew the nurse’s pet Tom cat was always 
to lie tound. 

The few boys then in the ward quickly 
gathered round, and while one ran tor the 
resident surgeon, the otliers a.ssiste<l in 
carrying the old lady to her apartment. 
As lor myself, I fled from the scene, the 
last thing I noticed as I reached the door 
lieing that horrible cat, with something 
white in his mouth, Ixmnding up the stairs 
that led to the huge eujiboard, or wardrobe, 
in wbicb our Sunday clothes were kept. 

My reflections, as I sat on the window sill 
of the landing of tiie stone staircase that 
led to our ward were, os might liesupimsed, 
far from pleasant. 

Grief for the untimely end of my poor | 
pet was mingled with considerable jiersonal , 
appreliension as to what view the steward . 
would take of the matter in the nioruing, { 
for I knew full well that, even were the 
nurse too unwell to appear in the hall at | 
breakfast-time, Nobel, the monitor, would 
not fail to report the occurrence. Certain ; 
misgivings os to the result of the nurse's fit 
also croswed my mind. 

The doctor was not long in making his 
appearance, and as he returned I ventureil ' 
to ask him how the patient was. Some¬ 
thing in my manner, I fancy, indicated 
guilt, for, looking hard at me, he .saiil, 

“Are yon the boy that cause*! all the 
niiscliief with your rat ? ’’ 

“ Yes, sir,’’ I replied, “and that's why I 
wislieil to—’’ 

“Well, well,” he internipted, “the old 
lady i.s better, but you’ll oatcb it." , 

With these consolatory' remarks he hur- i 
ried off, Slowly, very slowly indeed, did I 
ascend the staiVs as the eight o’clock bell 
suintnnned us to the evening tubbing, 
prayers, and lie*!. 

Much chaff had I to endure in the lava¬ 
tory, but there is an end to all tilings, and 
I Mas soon asleep in tem)>orary forgetful- ; 
nes.s of my troubles past and to come. I 

How I managed to get through the lessons ' 
liefore breakfast next morning 1 hardly 
know. But one sound box on the ear I do 
recollect receiving, when reading Kngllsh ’ 
history, for edluding to the great William I 
Pitt as Jackie !! 

At length the breakfast bell rang out, [ 
and I knew my fate would soon be decided. • 
A faint uncharitable hope passed through | 
my mind that the aux8« would not have 1 


sufficiently recovered to attend the table, 
but, alas! no such gooil fortune M as in store, 
for on my reaching the dining-hall landing, 
there-stiMxl the Morthy dame in close con¬ 
versation M itli some other M-ard nurses, my 
misdeed doubtles-s forming the subject <*l 
their snmeM’hat animated conversation. Wo- 
M-ere soon in our places, the three knocks 
from the steMard’s hammer proiliiccd the 
usual silence, prayers read by the Grecian 
for the Meek Mere soon over, and Me fell to 
uiMin our breakfast, I with M’hat apjietite 
may be imagined. 

Tt Mas the HtcM'ard's custom to march 
|Hmipous)y betMcen the table» during 
meal.s, pausing at the liead of each t* listen 
to any complaints from the nurses or moni¬ 
tors. As fie apnroache*! our line I eiosely 
scannetl our olu lady’s face, but coubl make 
nothing of her intentions. 

At lust be reached the head of our table, 
and all doubts Mere stieedily removed, as 
when a fcM’ Mords ha<i lieen exchange*! I 
was calle<l from my place, Mhich licing ne-ar 
tbe b*)ttom of the table prevented me fmin 
bearing the ojiening sentences of the i*e- 
hearsal of my ilelinquenoies. 

Gn reaching the presence the goo<l M'omati 
bad got pretty nearly half May tliroiijrh, 
and iM'as only in time to catch the follow¬ 
ing \v*ir*ls : 

“ Yes, sir, I assure you, a great live- 
M'liite rat as long as that.” 

Here the old lady nlacetl her left hand 
in the hollow of her efboM- to imlicate jx>or 
Jackie’s dimensions, an illustration Mhidi, 
if true, would have made my p*>or lost j>et 
some eighteen inches I*mg. 'I^en hiHowed 
an agonising relati*>n *>f the hysterical tit. 

“What have you to say. sir?*' said the- 
stoMard. 

Having nothing to say, 1 remaine*! silent. 

Next came tlie ominous command, de- 
livere*! in impressive tones, 

“When you have finished your breaU- 
fasl, sir, go to my table. ” 

Well, well, perhaps we bad lietter draxv 
a veil over the rest. They were not tinite 
so merciful at Christ’s Hospital forty yoai-a 
ago as they have since become. 

My father, M ho seemed to have calculjvtecl 
pretty correctly hoM' long 1 should be ahle 
to conceal Jackie, came to see me t hat 
evening, and M’liile contloling M'ith me on 
the loss of my ]>et and the unpleasant re¬ 
sults of my "interview with the steward 
that morning, again took occasion, in hig 
oM-n g«Kid-hunioured May, to jioint out tli® 
folly of youngsters neglecting to seek tU^ 
advice of their ehiera. o. \>*. 

(THE EKD.) 
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A s verj' tmicli of one'.' Miceess in life 
i{ei>en(U u}m>ii hi> politeneHM, if not 
suavity, towafti' tlio'o witli wliimi he is 
hrou;,'lit info contaet, a hoy ean hardly 
leani the etiipjeUe of yood smdety Uk) 
soon, ’‘(looil manner'."' says some one. 
•“ are peri)etunl letters of reeoimuen<lalion,‘’ 
and he sjieaks the trutli. I for one liave, 
liowever, no desire to see imr hoys ai>es —[ 
use the word in the I’ickwiekian sense— 
eitlier in dres.s or in inannerisin. lioys 
should be boys. Boys will l>e men in g«H>d 
time. I carry my objections to what I may 
•‘all the man-boy so far that it is a ]K)sitive 
•ain to me to see a ymith wearing a tall 
laf. That truly British head-dresa should 
never, in my opinion, la; d nned until the 
moustache makes, at least, some little show. 

And talking thus brings me to the snb- 
ject of dress at once, aiul it will be better, 
I think, if 1 divide my pa}>er into numl)ercd 
paragraphs. 

I. JJres -*.—A weakness for dress or dress i- 
k‘ss in a boy shows a slight weaknes.s in 
hmin con-stniction. I know well that this 
weakness is almost universil, hut this only 
jiroves that Carlyle was right when he sabi, 
•• The population of these isiand.s ie al)Out 
forty-tive millions—mostly fools." Boys, 
then, who are not mere children should l*e 
•lres,setl as boys, rougli-and-right. There 
'lioiihl be nothing conspicuous ulxiut them 
—nothing to draw* attention ; h>r eonspicu- 
onsness of ilres.s in a lad lay.s. often enough, 
the foundation of a disease which 1 may 
call aelf-con.scionsness, from which, coupled 
as it always is with excessive nervousnc'ss, 
1 am sorry to aay very many of my reailers 
sutler severely. I was asked the other day 
what a lady, M'hoin I ha<l met and con¬ 
versed with in the street, wore. 

“She must have l)een extrcmel 3 ' well- 
dre8«;<l,” 1 replied, “because I did not 
notice anything she had on." 

And it is tlie same with the dress of lads. 
It should be such as shall draw no atten¬ 
tion ; it must be but the background to his 
lace and figure; and, whether of tweed or 
serge or an^'tliing else, it should be appro¬ 
priate to }ii!S age, the pink of cleanliness, 
tree from rents, and fairly well-tilting. 
For summer wear, when out of town, 
t\vee<Is are i>est, with light cajts, unless 
wlien going to a tennis-party, cricket- 
iiiatcli, or fishing or o.veling, when the suit 
worn may tU'part from the general routine. 

Foppery and “ dudelsm " show the cad— 
die coiiijilete cad ; such jw fur or velvet 
'■•iliars to coats, false jewelleiy—overmuch 
•fany jewellery—loud eolhirs. glaring neck- 
:ies, or conspicuous shirt-fronts. Boys 
iiar.'llv need gloves—except, of course, for 
venino* dress. I like to shake hands ivith 
ilte latf whose very wrists are like his face 
'brown with (.iiHl's sweet sunshine. 

It. J7it’ Toilet. —All readers of tlie Boy's 
‘Hvn are aware Iiow urgently I am always 
n.-conmiending the use of the morning tub 
or hatli. I look uj*on it as the shtc quA non 
of good health, strengtli, and happiness, 
ho not tell me you have no time for it; I 
will not take tJial for an excuse. Tut the 
»ath read\', «]»onge n^nd towels and all, the 
night before.an«I every morning, instead of 
ivimfin bed’ten minutes thinking youi-self 
ibe^most unliapp.V boy in Chri-stendom 
’■ecause vou have to get up at all, spring 
IjM I f'oo bathe. 

tli<. brow well tirst, then sit in the 
ihI sponge the body well all over. 


" It of 
Sponge 
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THE BOT-GENTLEMAH. 

By CJoiiDON .ST.VHLK.S, c.m., m.d., r.n. 

And tlms be bore wltUoiit abase 
The grand old name of gentleman.” 

—Tfnny$on. 

Do this three hundred and sixtv-five times 
every \‘ear, end your limbs will expand, 
and your heart as well : it will jiositiveli’ 
increase \‘oiir stature. The shower-bath is 
even more bracing, hut delicate laiis cannot 
well take it. If jsissihle, wash ilown .all 
over with hot water and .soap l>efore baking 
tlie tub. Uiic minute and a iialf will sutlico 
for this—one minute of coM hiHUiging. and 
two minutes and a half to rub well down 
wiili rough towels —».«•., five minutes’ time 
onlj- o<‘cupied in the ijcrformance of the 
whole M holesome business. 

Now wash and dry the face. Xext see 
to tho teeth. Cold water alone, and a not 
too haul tooth bru.sh, should be used ; or, 
letter still, nsr bicarbonate of soda—it is 
tlie simplest an< safest of tooth-powders. 

The hair should be kept short, washeil 
once a week with some mild tran-spaveut 
soap—I use Pears' or Sanitas—ami care- 
dried. I'ao no grease of any kind. 
Healthful exercise out of doom will put 
Nature’s own gloss u{ton vour hair,ami this 
is more beautiiul than all the pomades in 
the world. 

The nails must lie kept short and clean ; 
nothing looks worse than dirty hands and 
nails. 

I want yon to believe with me in the 
truth of the good old proverb, “ Cleanliness 
is next to godliness," for if tlie kxly be not 
kept clean and pure health cannot be main¬ 
tained, and the mind will sutler a.s well as 
the bcMly. 

III. Attfniion to Health .—As I have sniil 
liefore, only the henlthj'are liapp^', and if 
you are not happv it is decidedlj- wrong to 
iiifiiet society witli your presence. Bt* atten¬ 
tion to health I do not for a moment mean 
you to undemtaiul the taking of mcilicinc 
when out of sorts, but obedience to the 
general laws of health or golden rules of 
hygiene t Early rising, a sutlicient amount 
of pleasure-giving e.xerciso in the open air, 
eating slowly, batliing regularly, teiinier- 
ance in everx'thing, and tlie most complete 
chastity in thoughts and actions. 

IV. Truthfulness and True Cont'aqe .—I 
place the two together, for the one cannot 
exist without the other, and religion may 
l>e said to lie at the bottom of each. By 
tnithfulness I do not mean the simple 
abstaining from the telling of lies, or any¬ 
thing winch, as the Scriptures hath it. 
“ inaketh a He." A He is such a heinous 
and cowardly sin that the boy who is guilty 
thereof must be destitute of all conscience 
and truly mean in spirit. But all too 
forcible ilellneations of events or exaggem- 
tion of facts while conversing should lie 
carefully avoided as faults which are sure 
to lower yoirin the estimation of all gotnl 

K ople. Trnthfulness requires courage to 
CK it up at times, but the habit once ac- 

J uiretl will never leave you ; it will lie a 
fiend to you through lifiv 
Perhaiis I maj’ saj' here that there are 
few situations more painful to a gentle- 
iiiauh' boy than that of being present with 
another while the latter is untruthfully' or 
with exaggeration giving an account of 
some incident or adventure in which Ixith 
n ere mixed np. He does not like openly 
to contradict hLs companion, but if apiiealeil 
to he knows he must. Well, mj' advice to 
him is to steer clear of auy such “ friends " 
or acquaintances who can err so glaringly 
against gooil breeding. 

(.'ourage, I may add, does not ooKsist in 


a reckless disregard for life or comfort, but 
in doing one’s duty quietly, firmly, ami 
fearlessly, in whatever ]K)sition one may be 
placed, and preferring rather the comfort ot 
others to one’s own aggraiuliseinent. My 
late clansman, General Gordon, wa.s in my 
opinion one of the truest gentlemen that ever 
lived; Father Damien, the leper, was an¬ 
other. But though few boys can ever reach 
.so high a standard os these noble men did, 
all should tn/. If you aim an arrow at the 
moon you know you will not hit it, but the 
arrow will Hy higher and further Ilian if it 
had been pointed at a furze-bush. 

y. i'onccrsation .—What conver.«ation 
ought and ought not to be should really 
form the subject of a complete paper. I 
can in my brief space give here but a few 
liints. To be a grxxl conversationalist is to 
possess a ixjwer over one’s fellow-men that 
nothing else can give. I’erhajis one of the 
brightest and best conversationalists of by¬ 
gone times was the poet Burns, arouml 
w'hoiii even the servants and stable-boys 
used to crowd on his exit from a hotel that 
tliey might hear him speak but a sentence. 
With a iwet’s easy flow of words, a com¬ 
plete mastery of the English language, and 
a bright and burning genius, it is no wonder 
that Bums succeeded in charming everyone 
with whom he came into contact. It was 
truly said of the man that he never sjioke 
without saying something. 

Well, he had genius, ami tjon must have 
a gntsl education, and be able to talk per- 
fwt English. You cannot do so if you have 
but a surface knowledge of the meanings of 
words. You must have something to say, 
and be able to say that ^mething well, 
tersely', incisively, and, if pissiblc, m lan¬ 
guage that lacKs not the charm of ori¬ 
ginality. 

I have already spoken of the sin of ex¬ 
aggeration. Well, in conversation you must 
avoid also all affectation of manner, minc¬ 
ing of wonls, mispronunciation of vowels, 
lisping, hurry, excitement, anything ap¬ 
proaching to coarseness and slang. Be not 
emotional; if possible, have your feelings 
well in hand, and pay attention with eye. 
and even attitude, to what others are fry¬ 
ing. It is bad breeiling to niono{K>lise the 
conversation ; and if j'du are cleverer than 
others around j'on, seek rather to draw 
them out and make tlieiu sliinc, if it be but 
from the I’etlection of your own brilliancy. 

Endeavour to obtain a perfect mastery of 
English grammar, so that you may not be 
one of those who use adjectives instead of 
a«lverl« and objectives mr nominatives, or 
Wet versa. Arguments, politics, and religious 
ilisciission luul better be avoided in soidet.v. 
Quotations from the jioets, especially from 
the classics, ami the iiiterepersionof French 
or German, should not be used in ladies’ 
company. Do not set up for an art or 
musicarcritic. If asked your opinion of a 
picture or a piece of music, give it mode.stl.v 
and deferentially, for ten to one it is not 
worth anything. 

Do not raise or greatly lou er your voice, 
anil remember that silence is oftentimes 
golden. Bo careful how you smile; be 
still more careful how, when, and where 
you laugh. In coiivemation, a.-, in every¬ 
thing else, be temperate, unselfisli, and 
truthful, and let not liing tempt yon to talk, 
much le.s.s argue, on u subject witli which, 
you ai'e not quite conversant. 

(7« bt eontintu^.^ 
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A WALK ROUND LONDON. 


r.'itT HI. 


THIRD DAY. 

O N the Tuesday we tliree were off again 
—this tune horn Waterloo by the 2.5. 
^Ve were at Wimbledon at 2.19. Turning 


tlie street till we readied a nurser>’. As 
Me did not much like the ]o<ik of tlie hill in 
front of us Me turned < .t the far comer 
of the nui-sery, along Woo<lside Koad, and 
skirted Wimldedon I’ark till Me reached 


Leojiold Road, and gradually rising and 
ciming to the left, liad some tine vieMs 
over London and the lake below us. Con¬ 
tinuing past the church. Me went downhill 
to the right a little, ami passed through a 



■♦o the right in the covered bridge, wc came 
out on the north of the Hue uud went up 


the road that nins <lown tiosf the ceiiieterj’. 
Then M-e entered the park to the left along 


turnstile in the M’all. Thi;; led na out into 
a road on to Wimbledon Common. We 
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went strai;;ht ahead, keeping the windmill 
to our right, and were aoon at the well. 
Still keeping on, we passed Cresar s t^anip, 
and went downhill to the Beverlev Brook. 
Turning to the right, we kept alongside the 
brook until it brought usoiit into Kingston 
Vale. Crossing the brook by the roa«l 
bridge, we were in a few yards at the 
Robin Hood Gate of KichmonU Park, which 
we entere<l. Keeping to the right, we made 
for Roelmmpton (.iate. and on leaving the 
park we turned sharp to the left by tlie j 
wall. This path led Us out on to a common, I 
and from it we journeyed to Mortlake ■ 
Church, and so on to the tow-path by the I 


Bide of the Thames. We crossed the river 
at Kew, ami as soon as we reached Brent¬ 
ford we turned to the left for a couple of 
bundled yards or thereabouts, when, near 
the water-tower, we turned off to the right 
along a lane wliicb took us up at the back 
of Gunnerslmry. We tiirneu to the right 
when we reached the main road, and in a 
few yanls found a pond at a comer. We 
turnc<l round by the pond to the left, and 
that road le»l us straight on to Idling 
Common and to Elating station. This walk 
cost us just thirteen-pence. It was really 
Iteautiful. We hau Wlmble<lon Park, 
Wimbledon Common, the walk for a mile 


and more hy tlie side of the brook, Rich¬ 
mond Park, and the Thames, all in the- 
course of one cloudless afternoon. If you 
want a specimen walk, try this one. Vou 
can get more quickly on to Wimbledon 
Common by going straight up the hill; but 
a little experience of Wimbledon has- 
tangbt me tnat the bill is better treated as 
a means of catching trains at the bottom 
than as a short cut to the common on the 
top. There is also another way on to tJie 
common from the church by keeping 
straight on, instead of dropping down to 
the turnstile ; but 1 prefer im turaatiie. 

(To be continued.) 


HOW TO MAKE AMD WORK A GALAKTT SHOW. 


By J. Sachs a>d Eustace J. C. Baird. 



T his kind af exhibition some years a^o I 
rivalled even Ihinch and Judy in j 
jMipuIarity, when perfonued in the streets J 
of London. Most of the showmen ex¬ 
hibited a Punch and Judy by day and a . 
(talantv Show by night; a change easily , 
ejected by’ siniplv having a frame on which | 
was stretched wiute linen that fitted into j 
the opening of the stage. E'or the Galanty I 
Show two lighted caudles were placed at 
each end of the 1>ack of the stage, and j 
the puppets were replaced by’ cardboard j 
tignres. j 

We propose in this article to explain how, ' 
at a small cost and little pains, a very [ 
^tood practical Galanty Show may be , 
made, whicli, if properly worked, may afford 
a most amusing and successful evening's 
entertainment. j 

The stage is the first want to claim our ' 
attention. This requisition is easily sup¬ 
plied by borrowing a tall clothes-horse ; 
from the kitchen or laundry’; elevate it | 
hy tying firmly to the lower part of tl^ i 
legs'broomsticKS of equal length. Tlie ! 
Hothes-liorse must be raised sufficiently 
higli, in order that the performer can sit 
w'tiifortabiy without showing his fingers. 
The outside of this apparatus must now be 
Wered with some opaque material—such 
a* curtains or table-covers—excepting the 
and second rail of one arm of the horse. 

‘Jn the inside of this opening stretch and ' 
’'ail a piece of damp linen or calico. It is I 
''"ential tliat thU be stretched very tightly, ^ 
‘•therwlse crea.-a» will appear when dry. | 
*'n the second rail, marked thus * * * in , 
the sketch screw with one screw three 


slips of tin, each on the right-hand ride. 
The.se are useful for holding characters that 
are tem]x)rart!y stationary. It is also a 
gixHl plan to provide yourself with some 
car]>et or drawing pins for the same 
puriHwe. 

It the clothes-horse has only two arms, 











* ^ 




a corner of the room must .b^ appropriated, 
but if it has three, tlie centre of the room 
against the wall can be used with advan¬ 
tage. Against the wall, on a bracket or 
table, place a small lamp, or two candles, 
which will be sutficient light to show* the 
figures on the screen, the room othenvise 
to be darkened. The old street performers, 
when changing the scenes, used to drop an 
u|*aque curtain behind the linen; but if tliere 
is a gasalier to turn up on these occasions, 
and the intervals ore made bright with 
music, this curtain is not necessary*. 

\\'e can now consider our stage apparatus 
complete, and turn next to the perfonu- 
ancc. 

We have found the best opening to com¬ 
mence with is Punch (as stage manager) 
ami Judy, and to adapt some of the ex¬ 
travagant and amusing scenes that have 
been i>erformed in the streets. But how 
shall we imitate the voice and reedy squeak 
of Punch ? 

This secret is handed down from genera¬ 
tion to generation among the showmen, 
and the writers are not aware that it lias 
wholly leaked out. We have heard tiiat 
the Punch trumpet Is made in tlie form of 
a small hoop of ash with a web across the 
diameter; but no doubt it requires con¬ 
siderable practice to speak like Punch one 
moment aud immediately following to 
speak effectively in one’s natural voice. 
A capital sulistitnte is the instrument 
advertised as tlie Kazoo (price sixpence), 
which is valuable, not only for Punch, but 
for many imitations of voices throughout 
the performance. 

The characters should be drawn on stout 
cardboard, the figures to be at least six 
inches in height. To give engravings this 
size would occupy too mucli space in the 
B. G. P. ; but a very simple system of 
enlarging, which has been practised by 
drauglit>tiien from ancient Egyptian times 
to tlie present, i.s to draw squares over the 
drawings tobecniarged of,s.ay,quarter-incli, 


then divide yonr cardboard into the same 
number of squares, say inch squares. 

With reference to the divided engraving, 
it will be found easy to copy it enlarged In- 
watching where the drawing passes throngli 
the lines of the squares. Having com- 
pleted your drawings, they can now be cut 
out witn a sharp knife or pointed scissors. 
Great care must lie taken in cutting out 
the eyes and mouth, or any point where 
any particular expression is indicateri. 
The characters should be painted black. 



Lampblack worked up with a little gold 
size answers for this purpose. The arm of 
Punch with the stick must be cut out 
separately. Bore a hole tlirough the canl 
at A, and insert a piece of soft wire, which 
doubles up on each side of the figure ; this 
will act a.H a hinge, and a wire inserted at 
B will enable you to move the arm up and 
down. The same plan can be adopted for 
moving the limbs of the characters to 
follow, leaving the slip of card underneath 
alxiiit six inches in length for the purpose 
of matupulating the puppets. 

We Lave described the Galanty Show as- 
performed by the cut-out figures being 
placed close to the linen. Another way’ is 
to have draped figures with the heads only 
cut out in cardb^rd, and use them as a- 
Shadow Pantoinine. This plan obviatea 
the difficulty' of caning the heads in woo<i. 

If failing in artistic skill yourself, get 
the best draughtsman at yonr command U> 
sketch out the heads something after the 

K altern of those illustrated, on stout card- 
oard. The height of each head, not 
including cap or neck, should be alxmt two 
inches. Leave a card neck te each head 
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•about three-quarters of an inch <Ieep. The ' 
liea^Igear of the figures may be cut out of 
the same piece of card as their heads. 
Don't forget that tlie expression of the 
face dei>end3 a good deal on tlie way in 
whicli tne eyes are cut out. 

Wlien you liave cut out the heads, 


so constructed that the exhibitor can 
easily .slip them over Ins hand and Avrist. 
To these hollow bodies the lieads ami 
woo»len hands are to l>e securely fastened 
witli a little glue, or some small tacks. 
If you make a couple of slits in the gar¬ 
ments, to admit of your own thumb and 





procure a broomstick (a neAv one will only 
■cost you twopence), and cut from it six 
pieces, each an inch long. On one of the 
rtat surfaces of each of these pieces make a 
saw-cut half an inch deepacros.s the centre. 
On the optKisite side of each piece Iwre a 
hole aliout naif an inch deep, and suHicieiitly 
large to admit the tip of your forefinger, 
with which, as you probably know, the 
lieads are worked. 

Then glue the card necks into the saw- 
•cuts, and wlien they have been iminted 
black on both sides your heads avUI be 
complete. 

Any small doll may be ilressed in long 
clotiie.s to represent the baby. Toby may 
1)6 cut out of stout card entirely, ana used 
flat like the Galantv-Show figures. Toby's 
•extreme widtli and height (not including 
•the stand) should be almut .six inches. 

The cloth figures of the puppets must be 


I middle fingers acting a.s arni.s, you will. I , 
think, find it a much easier method than 
working the wooden hands. 

If you want, during the sundry tussles, 
etc., to make audible thwacks. i)rovide 
yourself Avitli two halfpenny thimbles, one 
to lit your left-hand thumb, and the other 
to fit your middle finger. Punch’s slick 
will suffice for him. It should he of hard 
' wood, als^ut one foot long, and half an imdi 
in diameter. Don’t forgot the gentleman's 
stomach and hniich. Tliey may be stuffed 
with tow or cotton avooI. 

I The gallows (which must lie of the letter 
F form) may be made of thin avooiI, about 
an inch Avide. It must have tAvo holes bored 
I through tlie end of the jirojecting piei'e; 

, tlie cord, liaving been knotted at one end, 

! is to be passed throngli each hole. 

It is a go<Ml plan to rub a little salad oil 
; over the calico just before the commence- ‘ 


mentof the i)erforinance, as thi>.inuch in¬ 
creases the clearness of the sIiadoAvs. 

A proscenium, cut out of pustelxiard and 
ta.stefullv painted, should lie fastened 
around the sides of tlie linen front. 

During the |Knforniaiice the pu|>pcts may 
lie kept in an open Ifox, hanging against 
tlie Avail, Avitliiii reach of the showman. 

The light to throw the shadows may W 
an ordinaiy Avail rellecting lamp, liiing at 
the back of the stage, and supported by a 
nurroAV shelf fixed a<'i‘oss it, alKive the |k*i- 
foriner’s liend, or a candle pliiceil on a tin 
bracket, Avliich make as follows Cut out 
one etid of a biscuit Isix Avith a sardine 
knife, and liang this Avitli its open eml up- 
Avards, hy a hole puiicheil in it, to a .screAV 
at the back of tlie box. Dn tins bracket 
place a square j'iece of three-quarter inch 
wood, having a hole in the centre large 
enough to contain the candle, and there you 
are ! 

For the galloAVs stand, cut three quarters 
of an itieli off your broomstick, and saAv the 
piece in tAvo across the fiat surface; glue 
the two lialves (sufficiently ajiart to admit 
of the galloAvs l»cing stuck lietween them) 
on what is your left-hand side of the stage 
Avlien facing the audience. During Punch's 
tights he should confine himself as much 
as po-sible to liitting the AVooden necks of 
the iigiires, so as not to damage their heads. 
If you tlirea<l tAVo Miiall lieads loosely on 
cotton, and fasten the latter across tlie eyes 
of Springlieeled Jack, tlie i>eads aaUI form 
moA’able pupils. 

Wlien j’ou have prepared evervthing you 
should lean) the dialogue, Avhich Avill in¬ 
stitute our next jiaper, and praetbie the 
dirt'erent voices you intend to giA-e to the 
characters. 

(To Ik vOiK./iiard.) 


THE BAYASH OF THE IHBIAN AEKT. 


A mong the memorials of heroic men in 
Weatniinster Abbey there is not one 
more worthy than that of General Sir 
James Outram, “the Bayard of the Indian 
.•Vnny.” He Avas so called because lie re¬ 
sembled in character the famous CheA'alier 
Bayard, the knight sans peur et sans rc- 
prochc. This French soldier of the olilen 
time AA'as one of the brav’est of the brave, 
and AA’as also one of the most gentle, mo<lest, 
and pious men in the armies of Francis i. 
He fell in the Spanish AA’ar, in 152.1, and his 
niemorv was long held in honour as a pat¬ 
tern of true chivalry. To be called tlie 
Bayard of the Indian Army Avas thus no 
slight honour for Outram. He too Avas a 
gallant and brave soldier; he too Avas 
gentle, modest, and pious, the piety being 
•i)f higher aud purer type than that of 
iiiediuiA’al times. 

A great poet has said, “ The Christian is 
the highest type of man.” Outram shoAved 
Ills Cliristianity not only in religious spirit 
and obserA’ances, but hecairied it into bis 
{imfessional career and his public life, as 
the foUoAving anecdotes prove. 

When Sir Charles Napier determined to 
invade Scinde and suppress the Avarlike 
aud troublesome Ameers of that countrj’. 
Outram did not approve of the policy, but 
a .soldier ho obeyed, and by his gallantry 
•ciiiitributed largely to the swift and decisive 
victory and conquest. Wlien the prize- 
money came to be distributed, Outram said 
that as he disapproA’ed of the Avar he Avould 
iiiot accept liis share of the rewards. On 
this refusal being represented to him as a 


reflection on others, he gave the Avhole of 
the money that fell to his share for the 
c-stabiishuient of Christian missions and 
sciuKiIs. 

In tlie Avar Avilh Persia, ju.sb liefore the 
Indian Mutiny, he aa es chief of the e.\pedi- 
lioii, AAith Havelock second in coiiinmnd— 
a man of equal gallantry and of kindred 
spirit. They soon became fast friends, as 
two Christian men Avere likely to be Avlien 
engaged in the same x>crilous aud patriotic 
service. 

Tliey had scarcely returned from the 
Persiau exjiedition Avhen the mutiny of 
the Sepoy army broke out. The story of 
Havelock’s battles aud niarche.s is well 
knoAvn to rea<lers of Indian history. With 
a small force he had to oppose overwhelm¬ 
ing miinbers of the reMl armies, and 
altlioiigh he gaincil seA’eral victories, giving 
tlie first checK to the triumphant mutineers, 
the losses in liis little army, and the out¬ 
break of cholera in hU camp, compelled 
him to retreat Avithout reacliing LucknoAv, 
and he had to AAait for reinforcements 
before resuming his advance. 

The reinforcements at length came, under 
General Outram. Being senior ofiicer, he 
Avas entitled to take coinmand. This Have¬ 
lock expected, though he could not but feel 
hurt by the thought that he AA’ould seem to 
1 x 1 suiierseded on account of the failure of 
his first advance. The noble-minded Outram 
saAV this, and Avitli a generasity eA’er to be 
remembered he AA'aivedliis riglit of .seniority 
and- placed liis military service at IlaA-e- 
lock’s disposal as a volunteer. The divi¬ 


sional order in which lie declared this pur¬ 
pose is such as Ai-a** never before issued to 
an army by its commander. The age of 
chiA-alry is not gone when Outram thus 
spoke and acted, and his conduct towards 
HaA’elock will have an influence for good in 
all time. 

In the second advance on LucknoAv, Have¬ 
lock led the force a-* skilfully as before, 
and the troops had again to face the same 
difficulties, and to eiieouiiter greater ie.sist- 
ance. But they bail confidence, to use the 
Avords of Outra'iii, “ that the great end for 
Avhicli General HaA’elock and his brave 
troops haA’e so long and generously foufjht 
Aviil noAV, under the ble-r.-ing of Provideuce, 
be accoiiiplislied.” 

One incident more niu-t lie mentioned. 
When Havelock’s son (now Sir Henrv 
Havelock-.Vllaii, Bart. I iierfornied a dariiicr 
and gallant deed during the adA’anoe, hm 
father Iiesitated to recoininend liim for the 
Victoria Gross, lest ho might be charj^d 
AA’ith favouritism, (.fiitram thus Avrofe -to 
him, in terms honourable alike to father 
and son, and worthy of his oAvn chiA’alr<>\it% 
nature: “I shall deeply regret having 
dh’ested myself of the command duriii?^ 
the advance on Lucknow if, fixnii wiiat *1 
must regaril as a morbidh’ sensitive deli- 
cacA’, A'ou Avitlihold from Lieutenant Ha.ve- 
lock, f)ecau.se he is your relative, the reAvo,rd. 
to Avliich as a soldier he has so unnii». 
takably established a tir«t claim.” 

Does not Outram Avel) liear the title of 
“ the Bayard of the Indian Army ” ? 

(THE END.) 
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ItAILWAT SIGNALS. 

By TIIK Al'THOll OF “SlONAL-S AND SlONALLINU, " DIO. 


T HK first railway sijinal was a tallow 
raiuile, whicli oiiu of ihu station nins- 
tois rtf tlic Stockton aii<i Darlington ns».‘<l 
f» I'lio'C in rt window when he wanted the 
(rain to stop. When the Liver|M)ol an»l 
Mamliesler oi>eiie(l in ISJK), the sij'nallinj' 

M a- (lone hy means of a lla<i by »lay or 
a litiiip by ni;.'ht, liehl in the nanils of lliu 
j'oinlsitiaii. F<»ur years aftorwanls the line 
'v.i> lilted with jHtsts, of a man’s hei;:lit, on 
wliirh tlie pointsman used to han;' the 
tauip or Hair. Tliree years after that, when 
the line had Injen extended to liiriniii"- 
liaiii. it was fitted with jM)sts twelve feet 
lii'.'li. on which, instearl of a fla;r. was a 
It''-, which could l>e lunieil end on when 
-all \Viu< clear, and under the disc was a 
lamp with a red ^lass on one side and a 
'vliite "lass at rijfltt angles to it, so that 
tlic full <lisc and red faced one way, 
uml the edoe of tlie disc and the white 
liu'lit faced tlie other. Signals on this prin- 
' ij-le are still in use in reinotc districts, 
ii'jtalily on the hy-ways of the Great 
We.iern. 

Ill 1S41 the semaphore, up to then used 
lor telegraphing across country, was intro- 
iiicc«l on the railway—first by Sir (.’liarles 
<lr'-;;orv at New Cross. In tlie early days 
•'f tlie century there was nothing electric 
d-'iif the telegraph, whieli consisted only 
"I a scries of semaphores on liigh hills, 
"lie of these semaphores, that at Ports, 
mmi'ii Dockvard, still exists; from it 
ilicre was a lino to London, the termimis 
b'iiig at Whitehall. There was one of 
flic'c semaphores on Telegra|)h Hill, 
another on Wiuibleiloii Common, and there 
"ere several others on the higher eiui- 
Dcii 'cs round London. 

introduced into railway work, the 
•''Jiiaphore had three positions. At right 
iin^'lcs it signified “stop," at half a right 
;'>j:le it meant “ go slowly," hanging 
Itnin straight it showed that the line wa.s 
■Icnr. Nowadays the semaphores have two 
psiiions only. When the arm is up it is 
Hi (ianger, wlien it is down it shows that 
ill is right so tar as the signalman knows. 

In iMfi distant signals were intnxluced— 
yiai is. signals placed at some distan«*e in 
irmii of other signals to warn drivers in 
Hiiic to pull up. These distant signals— 
jlii; first of which was erected at Meadow- 
'mik on the North British Line—were 
'''■I'kml with a lever like the station signals. 
|»ni it bo hapjiened that a lazy signalman , 
irtiiinl it a bore to have to wallc backwards 
viil forwards lietween two signals he had i 
111 liis charge ; and after some thinking lie I 
wjiight from iiome a piece of wire and tixeil 
■'lie i;ii(| of it on to the lever of one of the 
'i;Tials. and hooked on a broken iron chain ; 
I' 1' ' Oiinterweight, and then retired to the i 
'ilicr >ignal and proceeded to pull. Down | 
""lit the signal. He slackened out wire ; : 
imvn went tlie countenveiglit and up went 
iH'‘ 'ignal. Enreka ! Henceforth tliat in- | 
."n;<*us man wa.s happy ; he could work j 
I' dgna) without walking up to it. His ; 
'"ft was approved of by his sujieriors as 
'avia;; tiiueh la>>our, and we had the wire- i 
I'ml- now so familiar. ' 

It ayill lie noticed that we said “pulled 
'i"»n ‘ the signal, for, contrary to what at 
might be supposed, the signal is so 
" t'litcd as to fly np to danger when tlie 
'•m.'breaks or slacks. It is as well to re- i 
"••ifther in this connection that only one 
•jwof the signal-arm is of importance, and : 
mat i<, the side to the left of tne line as the ! 
'lun approacJies. This is the side painted 
the other side is painted the same j 
a.s tlie jiost in order to show that I 


no notiiv is to bo taken of it. Another 
|X)int with regard to signal-arms is worth 
noticing, and that is that some liave saniare 
ends and some have swallow-tails. Fasiii<in. 
prob.-.bIy? By no means. Tlic siinare-etuled 
arm is a “Iiome’’ signal; the swallow- 
tailed one is a ••distant" .signal. A dist'int 
signal on a level road may lie a thousand 
yards from a station ; on a rising grailient 
it will Ih* ••lo-er. but it will always lie f.ar 
euongli away for an o.xpress to jmll np 
within the distance. 

Some ot tlie signals are on .posts sevonlv 
feet Iiigli. ami have arms live feet long. 
Platform signals are generally fifteen feet 
alxfve the rail-level. When signals are 
more than forty-five feet higli, tliere is 
generally another arm on the same post 
lower down, so as to be visible t»i the 
drivel's in fogs or thick weather. When 
there aro “ advanced starting " signals tlioy 
an* at the same height as platform signals, 
ami so plaeeil within 3.»0 yards of the 
signtal-lMtx as to lie visible Ixitli by the 
signalman and the driver of the train when 
at the platform. Distant signals are always 
within sight of the home signals they cover, 
and junction signals are within ’Ji) yards 
of the signalman when they defend “ trail¬ 
ing ixiiiits,” and 150 yanls wlicii they ilefeml 
“facing ixiinfs.” Jnuctions are also de¬ 
fended by “di.se signals," lieing dwarf 
]»osts fitted with a lamp ami plate of metal, 
with power of turning to show red or green. 
.All signals are fitted with a l«iir of spec- 
; tacles composed of one green gla.ss and one 
ml one, wliicli move over a white bull’s-eye 
; lamp in such a way as to show green when 
the semaphore arm is down, and red when 
it is up. A great many signals nowatlays 
j are also fitted with an electrical apparatus, 

I working n model signal in the signal-liox, 
so that if out of sight round a comer, or in 
! tliick weather, the signalman can see liow 
‘ the signal stands. 

j In foggy weather, when signals cannot 
; be seen at all, the line is guarded by ani¬ 
mated signal-posts, these lieing the plafe- 
I layers, wdio are placed at the foot of the 
-signal-posts and at short intervals between 
them, armed not with semaphore-arms, but 
with firearms in the sliatm of detonators. . 
, These “ fog-signals ” are discs fitted with a | 
pair of lead clips, which the men lay on the ! 
line label side upwards, and fasten by bend- j 
ing the clips. Oneof them is enuivaleiit to 
the semaphore-arm nt “Line clear;” two 
signify danger, and are equivalent to the 
horizontal arm. 

And here it seems to be convenient to 
say something alsmt the block system and 
telegraphic signalling. The line U diviiled 
into sections by signal-boxes. At eacii box 
U a telegraphic instrument. The signalman 
receives a “ Be ready ’’ signal, consisting of 
so many strokes on a bell, denoting tho 
sort of train that is coming. If the line be 
clear he signals back, giving the same num- 
lier of strokes on the bell. In reply, his i 
telegraphic instrument, worked from tiie : 
other box, shows “ Train on lino,” and the 
train enters on flie section lietween the , 
Ixixes. As soon .os he gets the “Train-on- 
line ” signal, the signalman sends the “ Be 
ready " signal on to the next box, gets it i 
repeated, lowers his semaphore-signal, and ! 
as soon as the train pas.ses him sends on . 
the “ Train-on-line ” signal. In this way it : 
i.s impossible for two tiain.s going the same ; 
way to bo on the same section of line at the , 
same time, and safety is assuretl. As a 
rule, one stroke on the liell signifies “ At¬ 
tention," two strokes siraify “Train on 
line,” three strokes signify “ Be ready for 


gcxHls." four “ Be ready for )ia.--sengor,” five 
"Be ready for express gomls," or uome 
other urgent train. 

In working a train the driver is informed 
at wliiit time he ought to pass certain 
jilaees on the line, wliicli are not neces¬ 
sarily sto)iping stations. To kec|> time ho 
has to travel at a ••ertaiii spee<l, and to 
know the sliced ho iias a very simple rule. 
By the .sirle of the lino are mile jxists, half- 
mile post.s, and quarter-mile )>ost.s. All ho 
lias to do i.s to notice the iiuinlierof seconds 
he takes to accomplish a quarter of a mile. 
He ilivides 900 hy this numlier, and the 
quotient is the numlier of miles he is Ira- 
velliiig an hour. SnpjNise ho takes 20 
seconds to run the quarter mile; then 900 
divided hy 20 gives 45 miles an liuur. Sup¬ 
pose he takes only 15 sccomls, tlien IKX) 
divided by 15 gives 60 miles an hour. The 
reason of this is that there are 3,000 
seconds in an hour, which, divided by the 
Dumlier of seconds occupied in runnin" a 
mile, would give him the rate. To simplify 
matters, he works hy quarter niile-s, and, 
cousoquentlv, takes only a quarter of the 
3,600. 

Signals and jxiints are now “inter¬ 
locked." The signalman cannot work one 
independently or another. It lias been 
well said: “No signal lever can now be 
moved to .safety unless the point-levers 
corresixmding with it have lii^st been 
moved, and no point-level's can be moved 
while there stands at safety any signal- 
lever tliat ought to stand at danger. F,very 
lever is under lock and key. each being a 
part of the key whicli uuhn-ks the others, 
and each forming a part of the lock y liich 
secures some of the others against jiossible 
movement, while each is at the same time 
subject to the control of all those which are 
related to it.” A visit to a signal-box will 
show that on every lever are certain num- 
l>ers, these numbers being the levers that 
are in interdeiiendence witli it. t)f course 
tlie machinerj’ is verj’ complicated, but the 
jirinciple is easily intelligible. Under the 
tloor of tlie signal-lx)x is a series of 
vibrating and sliding liars, which work in 
'with notches on the lever in nnicli the same 
way as the tumblers of a lock. Ami on 
parts of the line, out of sight of the signal¬ 
man, “detector-bars” are used to stop the 
signals from being lowered when a train is 
on that ]>ortion of the line. In fact, the 
system of signalling is automatic u lierever 
it can be made so; and if the machinery 
is jirojierly worked no harm can arise. 
Interlocking M’as invented as long ago a.s 
1843, but it was not until Saxby's signal 
cabin at Bricklayere’ Arms Station in 1856 
that the system was practically worked. 
The signals on a large railway naturally 
run into large numbers. The London ami 
North Western, which has 1,800 miles of 
system, has 1,400 signal-boxes, 16.000 
signals, and 30,000 levers to deal with. 
Ami the steel rods used to work the points 
would, if put end to end, reach from Land’s 
End to Joliii U’Groats, while the signal 
wires would extend from Liverpijol to New 
A’ork. The same company lias over 18,000 
miles of telegraph wire along its lines, 
which wires are actuated by a battery 
K>wer of over 100,000 cells. These wires 
lave a difl'erent “expectation of life" in 
different districts. In the pure air of 
Anglesey a wire lasts thirty-five years, in 
the vile atmosphere of Widlies it lasts but 
three years! 

To enable signalmen Ui distinguish the 
trains a system of carrj'iug lights and disc.s 
on tlie engine is in vogue. On the North 
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Western, two white lights, one over each 
haffer, are carried by all fast jiassenger 
trains, tisU trains and breakdown vans jwo- 
ceeding to the site of an accident. For 
such traias tlie preference has always tu be 
nven. In tlie clay time the fish trains and 
breakdown trains have a white diamond 
over the.right-hand buffer. Slow passenger 
trains have a white light over the left-hafcd 
buffer : goods trains nave green lights, but 
in the cose of passenger trains travelling 
over auxiliary lines wliere the lines have 


been doubled, a green light is carried at 
the fo«>t of the engine. 

On the District liaihvay a li^it on the 
left buffer shows the train to !« an Inner 
.Ciiple one, a light at each side shows a 
Hammersmith train, two lights m the 
middle, one over the other,-show an Addison 
lioad train, three lights all of a row show a 
Wimbledon train, tiiree lights triangularly 
an Kaling train, two liglits diagonally a 
Willesden train, and two lights to l»!>o left 
and one to the right a Uiclunund train. 


DEAFSEiS (G. Adkins).-Vea; this disfualifles lor 
either ntivy or army. 

Fleas in Doo (H. U. W.).—SpratU' MapUthebest 
cure. 

Where to procorb a Green Snaeb (L.McLtach. 
till).—At K. Sumner's, ISS, Oxford Street, LondoD. 

DORHicx AND Easwios fOhosty).—1. DOTisIce du 
lireed in captivity. 2. Earwiga only dot Into the 
oar by accliient, and very rarely, oil oe tobacco 
amoke la the cure. 

Stewardess (Boy'a Sitter).—Yet; If ttronf tad ' 
liealthy, yon would do. You wotdd probably bare , 
to gu a trip ou trial, with little or no aaUiy. Vt'e ! 
do not envy the life nor position. 

Baopipes (Mac).—Y ou get a good aecond-baod 

stand for £l IDs. 

Jt GOINS —A brig hastwomasla, and la aqaare'idgced 
eii both. A brigantiue baa two maata, aiid 
a<iuare-rigsed on one. A barquentine haa three 
masts, and it tquare*iigged on one. A barque hu 
three matU/ana It aqnate-ilixed on two. A ketch 
hat two matU, both fore-and-aft rigged, the tliec 
one much the thorteat and atanding before the 
item-pott A yawl diflert from a ketch iu 
having the aiter-mait stepped behind the steru- 
poat A schooner baa two niaats of equal heighi, 
both fore-and-aft rigged, though aometimet 
haring square topealli on the foremiut, but differ¬ 
ing from the brigantine in having no foRtup- 
galtant-iiiaat. Sloop la now American for cutter. 
Snuck ia now long-sliore veniacular for almost 
anything iu the flahing line; we even hear of 
“ ateam smacks." 

RL'stt Nails in water (Ttinaturml'.—rnnatural. 
Indeed. Do not try any such trftka. Your friend 
is a »tuUii4. 

Books on Doqs (Bdric the Saxon).—Vero Shaw's 
book it iiiokt expansive, unforCnnately it is sW> 

. most espenaivc—illB. Ud., webelieve. "OurFrienJ 
the Dok" (I)ean ami Sou, KiOA, Fleet Stnet), cosu 
Gs. *' The Kennel Companion *' (same pabltabers) 
Is. 

Health (B.X—G( too serious affaire. You thnnlJ 
have lighter work. Uave yooslteart examineil. 

Canart 111 (Ylabel J. I>.). -Put about half a tea- 
apoonfal of glyeerine In the water day afterdsy. 
emptying and linaing the alasa each morning. A 
few drops of tincture of iron would alto do goo'l 
If the bird objects to this, tinge the water whh 
aaftron. Give egg and blacuit food till the couch 
goes away. What ean you expect an onUnar> 
dnig,[lAt to know about treating people or wnimMU . 

Cret PqrntRELS (Tom B.).—Caticil otherwise tht 
Cnrotlne rqiilrrel; veo' connnun in StateA. It ia i 
third larger than ouva. Feed the same. Orarxi 
pet; but better not keep with our red tqulrreb- 
Uiad you ore aucceaafui. Let ua hear from you any 
time. 

Bats Ptskased (Lover of Animals).—Tlie teila, yon 
ssy, have sores, and also the eaia. They didsc 
have been kept in a dirty place.anJ badly fed. Let 

: the food be freah every luoroing—milk and br«a<l. 
grains, seeds, and fruit. Lte .SaniUa ointment 
the tails and keep the bedding clean and dry. 

Ci'TTiNO Dogs' Tails (A. E. L.)’—This la now Illegal. 
W'e never advised it, though a fox-terrier with a 
long tail is a rara aei*. It shottid be done, if at 

- all. when puppy b about live weeks old. Ik thei: 

K vea hardly any inconvenience, much lew pehi 
i not weau OU aU months old, and take one away 
at a time. 

Emigrant.-O n all anoh natten apply to the Etni 
grants' Information Uftice, 31, Broadway, West 
mlnater, a Ooverninent office at wbicli truatworth; 
Informatien ia givou fur nothing to all saP 

jects desirous of removing to the colonies. 

Philadelphian Lawtka— 1. Meiin mean* mtoe 
and tuuro means thine. 2. To cunatiUite & lay 
- wreck goods ntust come to land wlien they beoom 
the property of the Queen, of the aheiiff, or tb' 
lord of the manor. They must, however, be kep 
for a year and a day, so that if any man prov 
. a property in them they aliall be restored to hii 
. without delay. Flotaam it the term for suclx good 
as tre lost In s wreck and lie Ooatlog on the wetei 
Jetsam for such goods at have been threwn ovei 
board, and Lagan for sneh goodi as hare been mti 
with a cork or buoy attached to mark their wher 
abouts. Flotsam,' Jetsam, and lagan are not t) 
lawful spoils of the flndera, bat muet be deUvere 
lip to those who can prove a right to them, U: 
owners paying a reasonable reward to thoae wi 
saved and preserved them, which reward Is «-»■>» 
- salvage. 
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iLD Babbits (A I 

LoiiiioiK-r). 

Ve«; Mild ral- 
bits can Iu; put 
down !iii(l bred 
much In the same way as tame oiws. Tb» laiul 
iniisC be fent-eil in. They breed in spring aud 
suuiiuer inur or tlvu times. 

“Coe.”—W' e fully appreciate your difBciiUies as to 
lamps for smaH craft such as yi-n deicribe. colza 
oil and paraffin (one-third of bitter to two-tlilnls 
of former is about the proportion) is said t<>b*a 
g<HHl mixture ; hut we tlnd there ia nothing like a 
candle-lantern; it is hamly, and sure to bum. i 
Thank you for particulars of your little rc.s^cl; »]ie ' 
is Just what you want, we should think, .-lud ought i 
to be very handy, ! 

BrU'iiEN.- -Rhubarb belongs to thegenus liheum. %« 
calletl from Khn. the River Y clga, fiuni wliose 
banks it was first brought. 

Bbonipe.- 1. They give instructions free; but the 
lostructiuiia are not given with the cbe.ipeat si-ts 
they sell 2. Younugbttoget.ngood stt, 4^ im-hes ! 
by 3J inches, fur AlO. Deter-tivc cameras oit from | 
6 to 8 guineas. 'I'he circular camera, “looking 
like a iiifasurlng tape," la fitirn s. There are two j 
sizes, one at about £1 10s., the nth.-r at Hi. 2. 
There is an Eclipse Ruby tent for developing and 
changing, which folds up like an umbrella. It 
costs about a guinea and a half, 4. Th.-r-' are so , 
many shops, such as Marion's, in ■''<|<iare; | 

Sbew's, In Newman street; the Stercosi-oph- Com- , 
pony, in Regent Street; bnt, j i>'* »«> V™’ ! 

an Army and Navy ticket, y-iti . ..nld I'ot do i..-iu-r ! 
perhaps, tlian the Au&ili^ in Francis .''tieet-, Vic- | 
torla -Street. 

Rhedtn —There Is a shilling book on British Ferns 

f uiilislied by Boutledge. Newman's “British 
eriis ’ ia the best; it is published by Van Vooral. 
of Paternoster Row. Yloore'a “ Britisli Ferns," 
ublished by Lovell Beeve, of Henrietta Street, 
oveut Garden, is also a good book, but it costs 
more. 


fDPn.-Btoprord'i Division Scale is a 
Tasmanian Invention, prociuwble iu 
thla country from W. K. Stanley, of 
Great riirnatlle, Holborn, W.C. Itcon- 
Biata of a roller eighteen inches in 
length and half an inch in diameter, 
which la placed In a llaht wooden box 
and turned by baud. Round the roller 
ia a table of figures to correspond with 
a table of units on the top of the box. 
The table of figures consists of twelve 
2*8 in the tint line, each at a certain 
dlilaiice apart; twelve 3'b in the aecoml 
line, a tltile further apart; twelve 4 a 
in the third, and so on to tho lattline, 
which conaUta of twelve 12 'b at the 
greatest distance apart. With these 
Sgiires a child, by simply turning the 
roller, is able to see at a glance, for 
instance, the number of S'a In tlfty-aix, 
seven of them being displayed in a row. 
And BO with any other number up to 
twelve 1'2's, the figures displayed abow. 
tng the multiple and whatever number 
of units may be over. 

Brdness of Nose, etc. (F. N.X-The 
nwlness of nose and bands after ex* 
pnatire is caused by weakness of clrcu- 
latiou Try the cold bath again, and take ten 
droitf of tincture of iron In water every day for 

aiii-i'itb. 

r 1-; MDPrE.—You will aee the Transvaal arms on 
the 1 laiiBvaal postage sUmps. There is no other 
till'/. It ia not a miritlme State. , 

s R -1 Ibis worth about 6d. raorethanitanominal 
vail).' Write tb one of tbe coin dealers, such as 

■ FalB.-ir Lincoln, 238, High Holbom. 2. Incase of 
nic'-t'ng a lady and gentleman walking together, 
1 ( 1 ,.- of whom ia unknown to you, salute the lady. 
If j l.idy meeta two gentlemen, one of whom only 
is kn ivu to her, he alone salutes. 

A E I'OWTELL. JrNR-Ohl why, and oh? whyf 
cri-'k t Lii* No. 10: “The ball mnat be bowled; 
if thu'wn or Jerkwi, the umpire ahall call no-l>aD.'’ 
t'rickct Law No. 11: “I'he bowler shall deliver 
the b >11 with one foot on the ground behind the 
iMiwling-crease. and within the retnrn-creaae, 
..I'l, 1 iilse the umpire shall callno-balL" There is 

. no I idler uu-l>aU. Why should you Inveut one? 
WiuiCis there to trouble an umpire ? It is not tho 
Sl.i .i. that ia to blame, but your own stupidity. 

T El 115.—The best description of Mount Vesuvius 
1; li-. Mr, L^'an Lobley, but it costa 128. M. It is 
nii'ih -hed ny Roper and Drowley, 11. LudgateUiU; 
E.i, The title is “ Moimt Veauviua." 

Fai VTLtROT. —Because f he Mediterranean is shut off 
by th- narrow Straits of Gibraltar from the main 
msKi of waters. The oceans all communicate 
roiiii'l tbe Capes of Good Hope and Horn. 

FiaH FiiRRlKO iNAqrABrrM(Aqnarinin).—Yonwill 
hardly cure it. It Is a disease that will spread. 

. Y'mu Aonariiun must be badly constructed. Better 
be^tn aireah. 

Pimples (W. Howe).—Probably caase<l by indiges¬ 
tion. Avoid tea and all stimulants. If weak, lake 
cod-liver oil and Iron. The best lotion Is one coii- 

' taining mercury and oxide of zinc. Remember it 
la poison. 
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CHAPTER Xin.—THE FLIGHT AXD THE CHASE—“ WHERE IS BOLD BOMBAZO 1 THE WELCOME HOME. 

T he very last thing I hn<l seen that I of rearing horses, of waving swords and shoulders, she must have looked a per 
cool Argentine coinniaiider do, was I spears, and struggling, writhing men. feet fury as she rushed out and delugei 
to light afresh cigarette with the stump 1 Yells and screams died away at last, the up-turned faces and slioulders c 
of the old one- The next time I saw 1 and no sound was now heard on the the savages with the boiling mes- 
him, he was standing by his wounded i pampas except thethunder of the horses’ They dropj^ed yelling to the grount 
horse, in the moonlight, with a spear ■ noofs, as our people returned to the and Jenny at once turned her attentio 
wound in his brow, hut smoking still. camp, and occasionally the trunii)et- to the back door of the van, wher 

The onslaught of the savages ha<l like notes of the startled flamingoes. alrea<ly one of the leading Gauuli 

been for a while a terrible one,^ut the As soon as daylight began to appear ' malos—aunt’s beautiful blackguards ( 
soldiers came in time, and the camp ' in the east the ramparts were mzed, the day before—had gained footiiii 
was saved. ' and soon after we were once more on This villain she fairly bonneted wit 

Hardly knowing what I did — not j the move, glad to leave the scene of the Sixucepan. 

knowing till this day how I did it—I ' battle and carnage. | “ Your bl ithers have gotten the hi 

hafl put my good steed at the breast- I From higher ground, at some distance, j half o’ the krail,” slie cried, “and j 

■work, and, tired though he was, he ! I turned and looketl back. Already the I can claw the pat.” 

fairly cleared it. Next I remembeh j air was darkened by flocks of pampiuj | It wasnot till nextevcningthataui 

hewmgniy way, sword in hand, through ! kites, among them many slow-winged told Moucrieft'the brave part old Jeufi 

a crowd of spear-armed savages, finding vultures, and I knew the awful feast ! had played. He smiled in his qui' 

myself close to the ladies’ caravan, and that ever follows slaughter had already j way as he i>atted his mother’s hancl. 

next minute inside it. commenced. j “ J ust as I told ye, Miss M‘CrimmaD 

A single glance showed me all were We had several Gauchos killed, and he said ; “ mitliers a marrrvel!” 
safe. Aileen lay pale and motionless on one of our own countrymen, but many I But where had the bold Bomba 
the sofa. Near her, revolver in hand, more were wound^, some severely | been during the conflict ? Sword ar 

stood my brave aunt, and by the stove enough, so that our victory had cost us | revolver in nand, in the foremost rank 

was old Jenny herself. dear, and yet we had reason to be thank- ' and wherever the battle rnge<l t! 

“Oh, bless you, dear boy!” cried ful, and my only surprise to this day is i fiercest? Nay, reader, nay. Tnestei 

auntie. “ How glad we are to see you 1 ” that we escap^ utter anniliilation. 1 truth remains to be told. During) 

“ ’Deed are we, laddie ! ” chimed old It would be anything but fair to pa.ss j the terrible tulzie Bombazo had nev 
Jenny ; “ but—” and she grinned as on to other scenes wifliout mentioning I once been either seen or heard. N 

she spoke, “ they rievin’Philistines will the part poor old Jenny played in the j could he be anywhere found aft 

be fools if they«come this road again, defence-oi the caravan. ' the fight, nor e^■en after the camp w 

I’vcgi'ensome o’them het(hot) hurdles. Jenny was not demented—not she. j struck, though search was made for hi 
Ha, ha ! I’m makin’ a drap mair for Neither the fatigue of the journey, the ' high and low. 

them in case they come again.” many wonders she had witnessed, in- i yonieone suggested that he niig 

“ Poor thing ! ” I think; “she has gone eluding the shower of golochs, nor the have been overcome by fear, and mig 

demented.” raid upon the camp had depriv^ Mon- have hidden himself. Moncriefl" look 

There was no time now, however, to crieff’s wonderful mither of her wits, incredulous. What! the bold Bomb* 

ask for explanation ; for although the I have said there was a .stove burning he afraid — the hero of a hundi 

Indians had really been driven oft', the in the caravan. As soon, then, as Jenny fights, the slayer of lions, tho ten 

chase, and, woe is me, the slaughter, had found out that they w’ere fortifying or of the redskins, the bravo hunter 

commenced. entrenching the camp, and that the Phi- panmas and prairie ? Captain Rwlr 

And I shudder even yet when I think listines, as she called them, might be de Bombazo hide himself? Yet wh^ 

of that night’s awful work on the moon- expect^ at any moment, she awoke to a could he be ? Among the slain I I 

lit pampas. Still, the sacrifice of so true sense of the situation. The first Taken prisoner? Alas! for the no 
many redskins was calculated to insure tiling she did w’as to replenish the fire, red man. Those who had escaped wc 
our safety. Moreover, had our camp then she put the biggest saucepan on hardly have thought of taking prisom 
fallen into the hands of those terrible top of the stove, and as soon as it com- Bombazo’s name was shouted, the wr 
Indians, what a blood-blotted page menced to boil she began “mealing in,” was seai-ched, the waggons overhaul 

would have been added to the history as she called it. not a stone was left unturned, ligu 

of the Silver West! “ Oatmeal would have been best,” she tively speaking, yet all in vain- 

It is but just and fair to Moncrieff, told iny aunt; “but, after a’,” she added, But, wonderful to relate, what i 
however, to say that he did all in his “ Indian meal, though it be hut feckless failed to do a dog accomplished, 

power to stay the pursuit, but in stuft’, is the kind o’ kail they black- honest collie found Bombazo—ac 

vain. The soldiers were just returning, amoors are maist used to.” ally scraped him up out of the sjt 

tired and breathless, from a fruitless Aunt wondered what she meant, hut where he lay buried, with his head i 

chase after the now panic-stricken was silent, and, indeed, she had other tussock of gnvss. It would be uiifai 
enemy, when a wild shout was heard, things to tliink about tlian Jenny ! judge him too harshly, wrong not 
and our Gauchos were seen riding up and her strange doings, for Aileen re- listen to his vouchsafe explanati 
from the woods, brandishing the very quired all her attention. yet, sooth to say, to this very da 

spears they had captured from the When, however, the fight had reached believe the little man had hidden 1 

Indians, and each one leading a spare its very fiercest, when the camp itself i self after the manner of the araia*ii 

horse, was enveloped m smoke, and tne con- I “Where is my sword?” he slioii 

The soldados welcomed them with, a stant cracking of revolvers, the shrieks i staggering to his feet. “Where is 

shout. Next minute each was mounted of the wounded men and clashing of i foe?^ 

and galloping across the pampas ill one weapons would have daunted a less I The Scotchman and even the Gam 
lo^ extended line. bold heart than Jenny’s—the old lady laughed in his face. He tunuMl f 

Tliey were going to treat the Indians took her saucepan from the stove and them scornfully on his heel and 
to a taste of their own tactics, for stationed herself by the front door of dressed Moncrieflf. 
between each horse a lasso rope was the caravan. She had not long to wait. “ Dey tried to keel me,” he ci 
fastened. ^ ’Three of the fiercest of the Indian war- “Dey stunnetl me and covered nj, 

All our men who were safe and riors had sprung to the coup^ and ivere wit’ sand. But here I am, and nc 
unwounded now clambered into the h al f up, seek revenge. Ha 1 ha! I will 

wageon to witness the pursuit. Nothing revenge!” 

could exceed the mad grandeur of that But little kenned they Jenny'« mettle, Old Jenny could stand it no long 

chaise—nothing could withstand that Or dreamt what lay in Jenny’s kettle. “Oh, ye shameless sinner 

wild rush. The Indians were mowed roared, “Oh, ye feckless fusioi 

down by the lasso lines, then all we With eyes that seemed to flash living winner 1 Let me at him. Fll gie 
could soe was a dark commingled mass fire, her grey hair streaming over her revenge.” 
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There was no restraining Jenny. 
With a yell like the war cry ot a cluck¬ 
ing hen, she wavetl her umbrella aloft, 
111(1 went straight for the hero. 

Tiie blow intencle<l for his head 
flighted lower down. Bombazo turned 
niil fled, pursued by the reti»orbcle.s.s 
h'liny: and not even once did she miss 
her aim till the terror of the redskins, 
;o save his own skin, had taken refuge 
>ciieath the caravan. 

* # # ♦ 

.\s at sea, so in travelling. Day after 
lay, amid scenes that are tor ever new, 
.he constantly recurring adventure and 
ncident sutiice to baniidi even thouglit.s 
if the dead themselves. But neitlier 
eaf.arers nor travellers need be ashamed 
if tins ; it is only natural. Heaven 
lever condemns His creatures to con- 
tant sorrow. The brave fellows, the 
loiK'St Scot and the Gauchos, that we 
lad laid side by side in one grave in 
he little burying-place at the frontier 
ort, were gone beyond recall. No 
•mount of sorrowing could bring them 
■ack. We but Iiopetl they were happier 
low than even we were, and so we 
poke of them no more, and in a week’s 
line everything about our canivan and 
amp resumed its wonted appearance, 
nd we no longer feared the Indians. 
One Gaucho, however, had escaped, 
ncl there was still the probability lie 
light seek for revenge some other day. 
We have left the bleak pampas land, 
Ithough now and then we come to hare 
rairie land but scantily furnished with 
'^en bushes, and destitute of grass; 
ouses and estancias become more fre- 
uent, and fondas too, but nothing like 
iat fearful fonda in the prairie—tlie 
.‘Pile of the massacre. 

We have passed through San Lui— 
» wretched a place to say much about; 
Dfl even La Paz and Santa Rosa ; and 
n taking her usual seiit one forenoon 
1 front of the caravan, old Jenny’s eyes 
rpw bright and sparkling witli very 
?Hght. 

“Siiw anybody ever the like o’that ?” 
le cried, as she raised both her hands 
id eyes cloudwards. ^ But it was not 
IP clouds old Jenny was marvelling at 
Tor here we were in the Province of 
Piidoza, and a measurable distfince 
tiffi the beautiful city itself ; and in- 
cad of the barren lands we had re- 
'iitly emerged from, beheld a scene of 
ich uaturailovelinessand fertility, that 
^ seemed to have suddenly dropped 
to a new world. 

The sky was blue and almost cloud- 
ss; winter though it was, the fields 
ere clad in emerald green ; the trees, 

* vineyards, the verandahed houses, 
comfortable dw’ellings, the cattle, 

le sheep, and flocks of poultry—all 
stifled to the fact that in summer this 
ust bdeed be a paradise. 

■'Wliat do you think of all this, 
ither 1 ” said Moncrieff, with a happy 
sde. He was riding close to the cara- 
® roup^. 

“Think o’ it, laddie! Loshie me! 
*^die; it beats the braes o’ Foudlan ! 
is surely the garden o’ Eden we’re 
®’ing to at last.” , 

tt was shortly after this* that Jlon- 
went galloping on ahead. We 
see him miles and miles away, for 

* f&ad was as straight as one of the 
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avenues in some English lord’s domains. 
Suddenly he disappeared. Hud the 
earth swallowed lain up i 2sot quite. 
He had merely struck into a side path, 
and here we too turned with our whole 
cavalcade : and our ro:vd now lay away 
across a still fertile hut far more open 
country. After keeping to this road 
for miles, we turned ofi' once more .and 
headtnl for the distant mountains, whose 
snow-clad, rugged tops formed so grand 
a horizon to the landscape. 

On we journey for many a long hour, 
and the sun goesdown and down in tlie 
west, and sinks at last behind the 
bills; and oh, with what ineliably sweet 
tints and shades of pink and blue and 
purple his farewell rays paint the sum¬ 
mits ! 

Twilight is lieginning to fall, and 
great liats are flitting about. We come 
within sight of a wide and well-watered 
valley ; and in the very centre thereof, 
and near a broad lagoon which reminds 
us somewhat of dear old Coila, stands 
a handsome estancia and farmyard. 
There are rows and rows of gigantic 
jjoplar-trees everywhere in this glen, 
and the house itself—mansion I might 
almost say—lies in the midst of a cloud 
of trees the names of which we cannot 
even guess. There was altc^ether such 
a hoine-like look about tlie valley, that 
I knew at once our long, long journey 
was over, and our weary wanderings 
flnished for a time. 

There was not a very great deal of 
romance in honest Moncrieti ’s nature, 
but as he jjointed with outstretched arm 
to the beautiful estancia by the lake, 
and said, briefly, “ Mither, there’s your 
hame!” I felt sure and certain those 
blue eyes of his w’ere moist with tears, 
and that there was the slightest per¬ 
ceptible waver in his manly voice. 

But, behold! they have seen us already 
at the estancia. 

There is a hurrying and scurrying 
to and fro, and out and in. We notice 
this, although the figures we see look 
iro larger than ants, so clear and trans¬ 
parent is even the gloaming air in this 
wonderful new laud of ours. 

By-and-by we see these same figures 
on horseback, coming away from the 
farm, and hurrying down the road 
towards us. One, two, three, six ! Why, 
there must be well-nigh a score of them 
altogether. Nearer and nearer they 
come, and now we see their anus wave. 
Nearer still, and we hear them shout; 
and now at length they are on us, 
with us, and around us, waving their 
ceps, laughing, talking, and snaking 
hands over and over again—as often as 
not twice or thrice with the same person. 
Verily they are half delirious with 
joy and wholly hysterical. 

^Vhat volleys of questions have to be 
asked and answered ! what volumes of 
news to get and to give ! what hurrying 
here and there and up and down to 
admire the new horses and mules, the 
new waggons and caravan—to admire 
everything ! while the half-frightened 
looks those sturdy, sun - browned, 
bearded men cast at auntie and Aileen 
were positively comical to witness I 

Then, when the first wave of joyous 
excitement had partially expenaed it¬ 
self— 

“ Stand back, boys ! ” shouted Mon- 
criefi‘’s partner, abold-faced little Welsh¬ 
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man, with hair and b(?ard just on the 
turn ; “stand liack, my lads, and give 
them one more little cheer.” 

But was it a little cheer ? Nay, but a 
mighty rattling cheer — a cheer that 
could have issued only from Inave 
British throats, a cheer that I almost 
expected to hear re-echoed back from 
the di.stant mountains. 

Ah ! but it wan echoed back. Echoed 
by us, the newcomers, and witli interest 
too, our faithful Gauchos swelling the 
chorus with their shrill but not un¬ 
musical voices. 

But look ! more people are coming 
down the road. The welcome home is 
iTOt half over yet. Yonder are the 
lads and lasses, English, Irish, Ca.stilian, 
and Scotch, who have no horses to ride. 
Foremost among them is a Highlander 
in tartauti-ewsand bagpipes. And if the 
welcome the.se give us is not altogether 
so boisterous it is none the less sincere. 

In anotiier hour we are all safe at 
home. All and everything appeal's to 
us very strange at first, but we soon 
settle down, and if we marvelled at 
the outside of MoncriefTs mansion, the 
interior of it excites our wonder to oven 
a greater degree. Who could have 
credited the brawny Scot with so much 
refinemeut of taste ? The rooms were 
large, tlie windows were bowers, and 
bowel's of beauty too, around which 
climbed and trailed—winter though it 
was—flowers of such strange shapes 
and lovely colours that the best of our 
floral favourites in this country would 
look tame beside them. None of the 
walls were papered, but all were 
painted, and many had pictures in light 
airy and elegant frames. The furniture 
too was all light and elegant, and quite 
Oriental in appearance. Oriental did I 
say ? Nay. but even better ; it was occi¬ 
dental. One room in particular took 
niy aunt's fancy. This was to be the 
boudoir, and everything in it wa.s the 
work of Indian hands. It opened on to 
a chanuing trellised verandah, and 
thence was a beautiful garden which 
to-night was lit up with coloured lan¬ 
terns, and on the whole looked like a 
scene in some Eastern fairy tale. 

“And would you believe it. Aileen,” 
said Moncrieff, when he was done show¬ 
ing us round the rooms ; “ would j’ou 
believe it, auntie, when I came here 
first my good partner and I had no place 
to Jive in for years but a reed shanty, a 
butt and a ben, mither mine, ■with never 
a stick of furniture in it, and neither 
a chair nor stool nor table worth the 
name'l” 

“ That is so. Miss M‘Crimman,” said 
the partner, Mr. Jones. _ “And I think 
my dear friend Moncrieff' will let the 
ladies see the sort of place we lived in.” 

“This way, then, ladies,”said the big 
Scot. He seized a huge naphtha lamp ns 
bespoke, and strode before them through 
the garden. Arrived at the end of it 
they came to a strange little hut built 
apparently of mud and straw. 

With little ceremony he kicked open 
the rickety doer, and bade them enter. 
Both aunt and Aileen did so, marvelling 
much to find themselves in a room not 
ten feet wide, and neither round nor 
square. The roof was blackened rafters 
and straw, the floor was hardened elay. 
A bed—a very rude one—stood in one 
comer. It was supported by horses’ 
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bones; the table in tlic centre was but 
1 barrel lid raised oft crossed bones. 

“Won't you sit down, ladies?” said 
Moncrietf, smiling. 

He pointed to a seat as he spoke. It 
•was formed of horses’ -skulls. 

Aunt smiled too, but immediately 


after looked suddenly serious, gathered 
her dress round her with a little shudder, 
and backed towards the door. 

“ Come away,” she said ; “ I’ve seen 
enough.” 

What she had seen more particularly 
was an awful-looking crinison-and-grey 


spider as big as a soft-shell crab. 1 
was squatting on a bone in one com 
glaring at her with his little evil cy 
and moving his horizontal maiidib 
as if he would dearly like to eat her. 

{To be conlinued.) 


A S Uncle Tom walked silently along, 
with the old do" at liis heels, he 
appeared not only toliave changed his 
clothes, but also to have left his genial 
manner locked up in the old hut. 

His horse, with the no>e-b:ig dangling 
from his hood in a somewhat melanclioly 
fashion, followed some little distance 
behind, while the cockatoo tlew from 
tree to tree along our route screeching 
loudly, a-s though protesting against 
thegeneral move. 

\Sn>en we had reached the rear of 
the house, the animal went off to the 
stable, and my uncle led the way round 
to the front door, wliioli hi* opened with 
his latch-key. and admitted us into a 
spacious hall handsomely furnished 
with beautifully carved old-fashioned 
chairs; heavy-antlered stags’ heads 
adorned the walls, and the skins of 
various beasts and huge birds orna¬ 
mented the polished floor. 

Passing through the hall, its owner 
showed us into a noble room splen¬ 
didly fitted up with handsome window- 
hangings, chairs, ottomans, pictures, 
and tables on which stood statuettes 
and other ornaments. 

Motioning us to be seated, the old 
man sank into an armchair with such 
an air of absolute weurine.ss and de¬ 
pression in hi.s face and his every move¬ 
ment that I almost e.xix'cted to see 
him faint. All was so silent that I 
caught myself holding my breath for 
fear of disturbing the perfect stillness 
that reigned in that niagniticont room. 

I glanced at Jack, whoso face was 
probably a reflection of my own, for he 
looked solemn and soniewliat scared, 
but no sign passed between us. 

How long the old man thus sat in 
that chair with his heivd resting on his 
hand I know not; it seemed Tike half 
an hour, but was probably not more than 
ten minutes. At last, much to my relief, 
he looked uj) as thougli it liacl suddenly 
occurred to him that lie was not alone, 
and then the silence was broken. 

“This is a nice cheerful place, boys, 
is it not ?—a delightful place to have 
worked for night and day through long 
years, with a full share of hunger, thirst, 
privation, and hardship; but give me all 
that rather than this splendid solitude, 
than, wealth without happiness, and 
houses and lands without friends, for 
all mine have either died or foiT?otten 
me, and I’m alone. Not that I’m un- 
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' accustomed to solitude, but in the bush 
{ it’s quite a different thing, for th^re, at 
I least, one can hear the cliirp of birds, 
the hum of insects and the sound of 
sheep and cattle bells; while the sing¬ 
song of the saviigos at their camp tires 
ives one a feeling of companionship, 
ut here all is sad, lonely.” 

I miglit have suggested that a wife 
and cliildren would have very mate¬ 
rially altered the whole aspect of 
affairs and mode matters plea.sant, but 
the man sitting before me was nearly 
sixty years of age, and he presumably 
knew his own business bc-st; besides, it 
was dangerous ground, and 1 prudently 
kept clear of it, simply remarking that 
I could well understand that the house 
w’ould Ihj dull with only one occupant. 

“And pray, young man, who Uo you 
suppose should occupy it with me?” he 
asked, rather savagely. “ I hope you 
don’t think I’m fool enough to invito a 
lot of people here who would make use 
of my house, and borrow ray money, 
only to throw me over when I had 
served their turn. No, no, my boy, 
I’m too old in the horn for that game ; 
but I must own that I’m about as sick 
of this sort of life as a man can be, and 
before long I shall let or sell the place 
and be oH'—which reminds me that we 
must tinish our little business. I sup¬ 
pose you have quite made up your 
mind to go to Australia?” 

“Oh! yes, quite,” I promptly re¬ 
plied. 

“ Very well, then,” he continued, 
glancing at a newspaper he had taken 
! off the table. “The Saucy Jane is to 
I sail in about a fortnight, and that will 
j give you plenty of time to get ready— 

; eh?" 

j Now, this free and easy way of pack¬ 
ing me off to the Antipodes at a few 
j days’ notice was hurrying matters with 
] a vengeance, and Jack looked at me 
I as though he was much of the same 
opinion ; but I felt that it would never 
do to hang back at the last moment, 
and expres.5ed my willingness to start 
for Australia whenever he liked to send 
me there. 

“ Very good—the sooner the better,” 
he remarked, decisively. “I shall give 
you a good fit-out, pay your passage, 
and make you a present of a hundred 
pounds to start with. You must place 
yourself in the hands of my Loudon, 
agents, Robinson and Co., whose ad¬ 


dress you will find or r a card, 
later than ten days nence, and t 
will do nil that is needful for you. 
you satisfied ? ” 

I began by saying that I was 
only sjitisficd, but most grateful foi 
his kindness ; however, he cut me si 
by exclaiming, 

“Well, well, we shall see! 11 
the course of a couple of years I 1 
from my friend Munro, to wlioi 
shall give you a letter of introducl 
that you are likely to turn out a a 
colonist, ril give you a proper si 
If not, then you’ll have lost a t 
chance, and 1 shall have thrown a 
a couple of hundred pounds, whi 
shall never miss. Ana now* that 
have settled everything, we’ll ka 
little refreshment and say good-by< 

He rung the bell; the solemn i 
servant appeared, and was toM to 
wine and biscuits on the table 
order the dog-cart to be brought ro 
In less than five minutes we had sb 
hands with our strange uncle and 
hurrying out of the room, whei 
called out, 

“Hey, Jack! you’ve dropped s 
thing,” and held out a piece of pap 

Jack went back, took the pap 
his hand, glance<l at it with a lo« 
bewilderment in his face, and tlier 
he h.ad never seen it before. 

“Well, it’s yours, anyhow,” sail 
old gentleman, rather testily, *'so 
it and be ofl'.” And then we w: 
through the splendid but r 
gloonjy-Iooking hall, out into 
bright sunshine, took our se^vts i 
dog-cart, and drove away. 

“ Well, Jack, what’s your opinio 
asked, with a sense of relief at 
able to speak without danger of { 
offence. 

“ My opinion is simply this,” 
Jack—“that it has been a very 
sort of affair from beginning t< 
but I would not mind doing Tt a) 
again at the same price.” 

“ What do you mean ?” I oskec 
sidernbly puzzled at Jack’s inyst 
manner. 

“Well, old man, it simply atnou 
this. I left behind in the room e 
cheque for fifty pounds, and she 
even hate missea it, had not our 
kindly called my attention t 
trifling circumstance.” And Ja.c 
a piece of paper from his •wax: 
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•cket, and spread it out on his knee 
r my inspection and his own special 
lectation. Then we reckonetl Uncle 
•m up, and the sum total came to 
is—that, although he was morose, 
nipt, and sometimes even rude in his 
iiuier, he was generous and kind- 
arted beneath the surface, and bad 
baved like a regular old trump to 
th of ua 

rhat night we sat up late, talking 
liters over with our father, .who, 
bough taken a good deal by surprise 
the prospect of my speedy aeparture, 
)ke cheertully of my future pro.specta< 
t when I wished him good-night, I 
t by the increased pressure of his 
ad that our parting had sJmost 
lun. 

!n the course of a few days I received 
jaft for one hundred pounds on an 
stralian bank, and a cheque for 
snty-five pounds to pay current ex- 
ises, enclosed with a few lines from 
uncle reminding me of the date on 
ich I was to call upon Messrs, 
binson and Co. and arrange with 
m about my outfit and passage to 
stralia. 

\ es. that means business,” said Jack, 
be glanced over my shoulder at tlie 
lers, “and we’ll all go down to Lon- 
I together at my expense. What do 
I say, pater 1 ” 

tut the dear old pater shook his head, 
ing he had some heavy cases on 
ul, and could not leave for even a 
pie of days. So it was arranged 
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that Jack alone should accompany me, 
and the day came all too soon wlien I 
had to say good-bye to father, who once 
more held me to his he^rt as though I 
had been a little boy, and then I rushed 
out of the house, jumped into the dog¬ 
cart, in which Jack and our old man* 
of-all-work were already seated, and we 
drove oft' to the railway station. 

That night we arrived at the London 
terminus, where we were met by a 
friend of my father’s, wlio piloted us to • 
hishouse. On the following day I called i 
on Messrs, llobinson and Co., who in- ; 
formed me that my cases had already | 
been sent to the docks for shipments | 
and a few days later Jack and I founa j 
ourselves in the sjiloon of the Saucy 
Jane, then lying off Gravesend ready 
for sea. We nod talked over everything 
and arranged all my plans as far us pos¬ 
sible, one of which was that if I did 
W'ell Jack was to come out and join me. 
and were going over the same ground 
again, when the grufi' old captain in¬ 
formed me that the last shore Doat was 
just al>out to shove ofi', and he must say 
gootl-bye. 

This did not take long—a good 
brotherly hug, a grip of the hand, a 
“God bless you, old man,” and my 
brother passed over the ship’s side, and 
was rapidly pulled towards the shore; 
the last link with tlie old home was 
broken, and I was alone. 

“ Now then, lads, man the windlass,” 
shouted the mate, and in another 
minute the chain cable was being slowly 
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but surely brought inboard, while one 
of the crew in a tine deep voice sang :— 

“Oood hye, gooil-bye, 

GooU-Iiyc, lovoly Loa! 

Oh. think of me ^ 

When I'm at sea, 

Aod I will Uiiiik ol yon.” , 

And the rest of the crew took up the 
chorus, the clank, clank, clank of the 
pawls kept time, my spirits rose, and 
the extreme bitterness of parting was 
softened as I listened to the rude music, 
and watched the sails flapping against 
the mast, as though anxious to help the 
vessel to begin her voyage. 

“ Heave, latls, heave away,” shouted 
the officer. The sailors doubled their 
exertions, and soon the anchor hung 
from the hawse. “She’s away!” was 
now the cry, as part of the crew ran 
aloft to make sail ; the Saucy Jane 
paid ofi’ befbi’e the wind and moved 
slowly towards the sea, in which she 
began to plunge, burying her bows 
lovingly in the pleasant waves as 
though rejoicing in her freedom. 

For a wliile 1 sat on the poop, watch¬ 
ing the shore which was gradually 
becoming more and more distant, and 
as 1 so sat and thought of the old home, 
a peal of church bells rang out softly 
and musically from afar, and they 
seemed to say, 

“ Good-bye, old lioine, good-bye, good-bye; 

Good-bye, old houe, good-bye." 

{To be continued.) 


THE NEW HOUSE MYSTERY. 


By Ashmore Russan, 

Audtor ‘‘The Laet of Ou Great Aukt," "The SpedcUd Giant," ete. 


ID Mr. Slow not been with the party, 
another stampede would certainly 
e resulted. As it was, the boys edged 
from their leader until he stood 
* six yards in advance of them. To 
they were alarmed would be only 
'ly to e:y5re85 their feelings. They 
terrified — awestruck : and no 
iuer. 

he ghostly figure stalked on at the 
emeasured pace, neither looking to 
right nor to the left. Now it was 
' twenty yards from Mr. Slow, 
winff firm as a rock,_ poker in 
a. Now only ten yards intervened, 
rfive. Now two. Now it had passed 
. without a look. The boys retreated 
'O-st the fence, quaking with fear. 
Sgnre in armour took no more 
of them than if they did not 
It did not appear to see them. 
Hullo!” shouted Mr. Slow, at the 
of bis voice. “ Hullo! ” he repeated, 
[a pause. 

he figure stopped, uttered an ex- 
and turned right-about-face, 
jhere am I ?” it asked, in a con- 
^ frightened tone. 

^ou are in the Bury^Ane, Mr. 
*yas,” replied Mr. Slow. “ You are 
’^'uainbalist, my dear fellow. Don’t 
Take my arm.” 


CHAPTEE IV.—THE GHOST EXPLAINS. 

Not until Mr. Slow called him by 
name did the boys recoraise the quiet 
usher. The vizor of the helmet was 
down, and they could not see his face. 
Mr. Slow had recognised him by his 
voice. They crowded round him now, 
e^er to hear any explanations he might 
have to offer. 

Mr. Jenkyns appeared greatly alarmed 
and distressed. He looked at his armour- 
cased l^s, felt them as if unwilling to 
trust his eyes, then removed his plumed 
helmet and let it fall on the ground. 

Charlie Ross immediately picked it 
up. 

“ I see how it is,” continued the 
“ ghost,” slowly; “ I am, as you say, 
a somnambulist. 1 suspected it a long 
time ago, but could not be sure. Does 
Mr. Chatterley know of this freak 1 ” 

“He is out searching for you,” said 
Mr. Slow—“gone on to the town, I 
believe. But how do you account for 
thisl” (touching the “ghost’s” breast¬ 
plate with the poker). “ A somnambu¬ 
list in armour is a new experience to 
me.” 

“ I can explain it easily. Perhaps I 
had better defer the explanation until 
we meet Mr. Chatterley.^ 

“ Very good. Hadn’t you better get 
outside that trumpery t ’’ 


Mr. Slow was a very matter-of-fact 
man, and doubtless he was aware the 
armour was not steel, but tin. 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Jenkyns, laugh¬ 
ing. “Ross, will you be good enough to 
unbuckle the straps of these queer leg¬ 
gings. I am afraid I can’t stoop suffi¬ 
ciently low.” 

Charlie dropped on his knees and un¬ 
fastened the buckles ; another boy un¬ 
buckled the straps of the body-armour. 
Had they been told half an Iiour pre¬ 
viously that they would ere long be 
divesting the “ghost” of its armour 
they would have scouted the idea. 

“ I am sorry I have caused so much 
trouble,” continued Mr. Jenkyns; “ I 
will take care it doesn’t happen again. 
I mean to lock the armour up and lose 
the key. Have you met witn an acci¬ 
dent in your search for me?” alluding 
to Mr. Slow’s blood-stained face. 

“ Oh, no,” laughed the head master, 
“this is the result of a somnambulistic 
escapade of my own. You see I am not 
used to beii^ aroused in the middle of 
the nieht. 1 went to the library to get 
Mr. Chatterley’s cone more than half- 
asleep, and tned to shave myself in a 
similar dazed state. 1 had no idea what 
hour it was.” 

By tills time they had reached the 
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cross lanes. As Mr. Chntterley was not 
to be seen, they returned to the New 
House, the boys carrying the armour, 
which was very light and not at all 
^uitable for warfare. The sword, liow- 
i ver, was a serviceable weapon. 

Miss Chatterley, the domestics, and 
(!’e boys who had not participated in tlie 
‘ ghost” hunt met the party at the 
(luor. 

*’ Have you caught him ? What is 
it? Who is it?^ cried the la/ly, who 
iiad a knack of asking a quc.stion, and 
then, without giving time for it to be 
an.swered, asking two or three more. 

“ Jt is a case of somnambulism,” said 
Mr. Slow. 

“Bless me ! A case of what? Som¬ 
nambulism ! Who is the guilty person? 
\V}io is the somnambulist ?” 

“Ml'. Jenkyns,” said Mr. Slow, add¬ 
ing, “ I was not aware that any guilt 
attached to it.” 

Now Miss Chatterley had been stand¬ 
ing very near the culprit, being Quite 
ignorant that Mr. Jenkyns had oeen 
the hunted and not one of the liunters. 

“Jlr. Jenkyns!” she cried, holding 
up her hands in astonishment, and 
backing away from the usher as if she 
was afraid he might bite her, or do some¬ 
thing else equally to be feared ; “Mr. 
Jenkyns ! How shocking !” 

Having uttered which exclamation, 
she turned and fled. 

Here Mr. Chatterley arrived with a 
couple of -stolid country policemen. 

“Well, boys,” he said, “did you see 
anything of this ghost in armour? I 
see you Iiiive found Mr. Jenkyns.” 

“ I am afraid I was the ghost, sir,” 
said the usher. “I am unfortunately 
subject to attacks of somnambulism.” 

“ Wiiat’s that ? ” said one constable to 
the other. 


“ Dunno,” was the whispered reply. ' 
“ Sizes matter, I reckon.” 

“Oh, indeed !” said Mr. Chatterley, 
severely ; “ I see you have discarded i 
the armour,” glancing at the helmet in ' 
the hands of Charlie Boss. “ Perhaps j 
you will e.xplain?” j 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“Come totlie library. You had better 
j be present, Mr. Slow.” 

' “I suppose you’ll want we, sir,” said j 
! one of the constables, Angering a pair of ' 
j handcarts, and looking at Mr. Jenkyns 
! as if it were a foregone conclusion tliat 
j the bracelets and the prisoner’s wrists 
: would shortly be better acquainted. 

“ No, I think not. You can wait until 
I return,” replied Mr. Chatterley, lend¬ 
ing the way to the library. “ Take a I 
seat, ifr. Jenkyns,” he continued, sar- I 
castically; “you must be very tired after 
your remarkable adventure. Now ”— 
closing the door—“I shall be happy 
to hear what you have to say lor 
yourself.” i 

“ My father, sir, was a tragedian,” said 
Mr. Jenkyns, ignoring his employer’s sar- ' 
casm. “ He was a well-known imper- i 
sonatorof Sliakspeariiin characters,such | 
as Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Shylock, and ' 
I believe many others. I myself was , 
brought up for the profession, but when 1 
about sixteen years of age I had a very j 
serious illness, and was told by my ' 
medical man that I must give up all ' 
: idea of it. as the excitement would 
I speedily kill me.” 

“Ye.s, yes,” interrupted Mr. Chat- ' 
, terlev, “ but what about the armour ?” i 
i “T am coming to it, sir. My father 
1 died about five years ago, leaving me a 
■ little money and three cases of ‘ proper- 
1 ties.’ You may have observed that I 
I brouglit an unusual quantity of lug¬ 
gage?” 


Mr. Chatterley nodded his bead affir¬ 
matively. 

“I could not bring myself to part 
with the things, and Ihave taken thenj 
with me wherever 1 have gone. Among 
them was the suit of armour worn by 
tlie ghost in Hamlet, which character 
my father was often called upon to play. 
Sometimes, when feeling depressetl. I 
have donned the costume pertaining to 
this or that character, and played the 
part for my own amusement. In this 
w’ay 1 account for the incident that has 
caused you so much annoyance. In my 
sleep I must have dressed myself in the 
armour and wandered out of the house. 
I can as.sure you that until Mr. Slow 
awakenetl me I knew nothing of what 
I was doing. If you think I ought tO' 
leave I must bow to your decision.” 

“ Your explanation is perfectly' satis¬ 
factory,” said Mr. Chatterley. in a 
mollified tone. “ I have no Wish for 
you to leave. On the contrary, I have 
lieer, considering the advisaliility of 
modifying my system on the lines you 
the other day suggested. I think you 
had better lock up your boxes of pro¬ 
perties and hand the keys over to me; 
and perhaps it will be as well if you 
have one of the seniors in j’our room. 
Of course you will explain this mys¬ 
terious aftair to the boys.” 

Mr. Jenkyns lost no time in explain¬ 
ing the matter, and “ The New House- 
Slystery ” was a mystery lio longer. 

Mr. (.''hatterley was os good as his. 
word. The “go-as-you-please ” system 
was supplanted by one more in accord¬ 
ance with modern requii’ements. Mr. 
Jenkyns threw himself into his work 
with a •will, and doubtless the boys ia 
his charge, when of an age to appreciate- 
knowledge, would be thankful the much- 
needed reform was accomplished, 

(the end.) 


VI. Polifcness .—Just as often as not, 
poliieiKr*>* is bora of good health. If you 
are lieiiltliy you can afford to be pleasant 
with all the world ; if not so, you are 
naturally jrloomy, i)eevish, and churlish; 
even a smile sits uneasily on your face, and 
yon are apt to look at the dark side of 
everything. But jiolitcness must be studied. 
You um*t learn to repress yourself, to be 
modi-st in your bearing, and kind and 
gentle witU everyone around you. Have 
resjier't for vour eldera ; they know ten 
times more than yon, for experience Is the 
best o,' teachers. Have resjiect for ladie.s. 
Be iiollte to yonr sisters, and never over¬ 
bearing towards yonr brothers. Be polite 
to tr;iib 'jteoplc, and always so also to ser¬ 
vants Kemeinber we have each and all 
of us certain duties to perform on board 
the great ship of life ; and if he does that 
duty f.iitlifully. the man before the mast Is 
as iiuii'h a geuticinan as the officer on the 
qua; tci'decK. 

VII. An'f:i''ttrthiess in gait or walking, or 
atrlM! ii> in company, must l»e avoided. 
Stii iy appear .at your ease in company, 
ami, without strutting like an actor, try 
to nr>-. e witli the grace and quiet air of an 
Eimli'h gentleman. 

All unseemly noises with the mouth, 
nose, or throat must be carefully avoided; 
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ail fingering at the hair or examining of the 
nails. Fidgeting or moving feet and hands 
unea.siiy are also signs of bad breeding. 

VIII. Self-control .—You must conquer 
self if you are to feel at borne and seem at 
liome in good society. Be patient in dis- 
amrointments; never let .such a thing as 
chagrin show on your face. Be tolerant of 
the f.-vults of others, and if you have to 
make sacrifices, do so in a pleasant way, 
and with a good grace. Do not believe that 
too-commonly-advanced statement that to 
growl Ls an Englisbinan’s privilege. To 
growl over or exaggerate your grievances 
and trouldes is far from polite. Keep your¬ 
self and yonr private concerns as much as 
possible in the background. 

IX. EfjV/ucf/c.—The code of laws that 
govern social union you must learn else- 

I where, the subject is too vast for entering 
into here. Let me but say that considera¬ 
tion for the feelings of otliers lies at the 
bottom of and sustains all these laws. If 
you are a gentleman at heart, you will do 
all in your power while in company to 
make those around you feel at ease aud 
happy, and herein lies true etiquette. 

, X. Ai'coinpU.-ihmeHts .—These are of two 
j kinds, ment.-vl and physical, and neither 
I must be neglected if you would grow up a 
I man aud a gentleman. Every l^y cannot 


be an Admirable Crichton, hot he may trj 
to 1x5. Drill is essential to carriage of Ixxly, 
and the ability to swim, to shoot, to ride, 
and to fence'is almost essential to one's 
happiness in life nowadays, unless one 
wants to settle down as a hermit alto¬ 
gether. 

If you have a good voice, cultivate sing¬ 
ing. Learn, if possible, to play some instru¬ 
ment, but be modest, and do not be easiK 
induced to play in conipnny, unless, indeed, 
you are a very excelk-ut performer. 

Let vour reading be as profound as pos 
sible, Tmt do not try to master too man\ 
subjects. A mere sciolist is seldom of muor 
use in society. You will get more good, i! 
not more pleasure, by reading the Jives oi 
great and good men than simply skimnun;> 
over a story. But try to remember tl« 
leading facts of all you read, and cultivati 
a good memory for everything worth re 
membering, whether it be u fact or a face 
Y'ou can well afford to forget all else. 

Finally, let religion tinge or colour al 
your life and habits ; let the Book of Book: 
he a lamp unto your feet and a light unti 
your path ; and in your walk and conversa 
tion take as your nio<leI and friend Hin 
who spake as never man spake. 

,Googl‘™ 
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ALVEHTUllES WITH AFRICAN LIONS. 


>■ the recently published book of “Travels ' 
in Central Africa,” by Fre«lerick S. 
•nut, are some remarkable lion a<lven* 
re:<. There are few who have not heard 
the terrible encounter wiiich Dr. Living- 
me had with a lion, and his narrow 
•■a{>e from death. Mr. Amot is a man 
til the same missionary spirit as Dr. 
vingstone, has been travelling in the 
me regions, and has met with many 
•ange and perilous adventures. He is a 
-tingnished explorer as well ns a niis- 
mary pioneer, and if his life is sjwred 
T he IS a young man), much wul be 
ard of him in future years. At the 
]uest of the Royal Geographical Society 
read a paper describing bis travels, 
d the Society printed that paper, with a 
ji'ially prepared map, in tfieir Proceed- , 
:s for Vebruary, 1889. But we here j 
c only some of iiis lion stories. | 

l)n one occasion, in ascending the Zam- : 
d towards evening, on turning round a ' 
trp bend of the river, close to the bank, j 
I boat came upon two lions on the .sandy j 
u-h. The male at once shook his shaggy 
ui, lay down with his paws out, as a cat 
s when watching a mouse, and kept his 
> on the boat. So near was tlie boat 
it Mr. Arnot could distinctly see him 
sing one eye and opening tlie otlier 
emately hi fixing liis gaze. The liones.s 
s meanwhile walking up and down in a ^ 
tiess manner in front of a clump of 
• Is. The natives said that she had cubs 
>icn in the reeds, but the boat passed , 
liuut any attack being made, tlioagh 
ir enough for a spring to be effective, j 
ier provocation. | 

•Another time,” 8a3’3 Mr. Amot, “I 
I a narrow escape from a lion. Walking [ 
ng alone, a horrid growl and rustle or i 
dies at nij' very side startled me. 1 , 
St have b«n within a few feet of the ' 
n.^ter, whose voice was unmistakable. I 
rning round I walked slowly liackward, I 
h ni}' eyes on the spot, and then, when I 
J clear, I went off at a quick w^k. 1 I 


liail not a gtin with me. - On returning to 
cani|) I found that two lions had come up 
in broad daj'liglit to wiriiin sixtj" j'ards of 
the camp. Tlie.v were shot at, and one 
wliioh was wounded again came up fierce!}’ 
at night, and would have done mischief 
hml not all been awake, and kept him off 
wirii shouting and scattering fire.'’ • 

In tlie spring of 1887 there was a scene 
of more excitement ami j>eril. We mu.st 
give Mr. .-Vmut's own words. “ I hml got 
a professional hunter to join the party, so 
as to relieve me of the extra fatigue of 
hunting for the food of my i>eople. The 
long grass tired me out, so we went into 
camp about midday, sending the hunter 
o« At this siH)t^ we had quite a remark¬ 
able adventure with a lion, which hut for 
Uie protecting care of God would have 
ended seriously. Ail the night we were 
ke[)t awake, more or less, hy three lions 
serenaiiing us, mid the lads had enougli to 
do to keep their bivouac tires burning. 1, 
however, got a good night’s rest. 

“ Next morning, when passing through a 
clump of long reedv grass, I heanl dis¬ 
tinctly in front the low angrj* growl of a 
lion. The man who was before me stopped, 
saying it was a Imffalo, and asked for my 
gun that he miglit slioot it. I urge<l him 
to push on, ana tried to prevent the three 
boys from stopping, but it was too late to 
avoid the brute's charge. He mode 
straight at the hindmost lad, who was 
carrying my mat and blanket. 

“ I ran back and succeeded in intercept¬ 
ing him, so that in the spring he fell shunt 
a few feet from his intendSl victim, and 
before my very face—too near, indeed, to 
allow me time to use my rifle. The man 
and tlie three lads dropped their loads and 
were off like deer, leaving me and my royal 
friend alone in the reed-thicket, face to 
face. 

“For a moment it was a question what 
the next scene would lie. He was raging 
fiercely, and would fain have sprung on me, 
but seemed to lack the nerve. Holding liini 


hard with my eyes, and slowly cocking my 
rille, I lifted it to my shoulder for a steady 
aim, when ho suddenly gave in. Mis huge 
tail dropiied, and, drawing his teeth under 
liis lips, lie made off. I sprang after him, 
Imping to get a shot at safer range, but the 
gra.-is wo-s so dense tliat I could not sight 
liim again, so 1 started in search of my 
comiiaiiiuns. 

“ I overtook Dick several hundred yards 
on by the river’s brink, and then tlie others, 
but not one would return for his load, so 
complete was their scare, although I assured 
them that the lion had gone clean away. 
That, however, wa.s no assurance to them 
tliat Ills wife or some of his relatives might 
not be hanging about the same lair. Shortly 
after we met some men returning from the 
fishing-grounds, who were Avilhng, for a 
small consideration, to return for the loads 
witli my timid crew.” 

After the excitement of the affair was all 
over Mr. Amot had time to think of the 
naiTow— and, as he considered it. Provi¬ 
dential—escape he had made. So he WTites 
in Ills Journal, “Daniel’s God.is still the 
same to u.s. All that God has lieen to His 
lieople in ages past, and all He has promised 
to be throughout eternity. He now is to us. 

‘ This Gotl 18 oiir Goil.’ ’ 

The lad whose life Mr. Arnot saved 
belonged to a tribe from winch there were 
several natives in the camp. One of them 
was overheard to say that he would “ go 
anywhere with such a white man, who 
would throw his own body lietween a Hon 
and a black lad of no account.” It was a 
nephew of the chief of the tribe who said 
thi.s, for it is too true that white men have 
been often dreaded because of being in 
league with slave-trailers. 

A man with the spirit and character of 
Mr. Arnot is a noble pioneer of the mis¬ 
sionary cause, and we are not suiqirised at 
the readiness witli which these poor natives 
listened to him as he told “ the old, old 
story ” of the love of the Heavenly Father, 
and of salvation through Christ. 



The Up* and Down* of Life? 

(Drawn for the " Boj/'c Own Paper" by Lorrs Wiim^ 
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UNCLE TOWSER : 

A STORY FOR BOYS YOUNG AND OLD. 

By Rev. A. N. Malan, m.a., f.g.s., 

Author <1/ " Caevt and BerexiUr," “ A Sinvtf!;ling Aduenture, " etc., eta. 



“Jemmy hazards an answer.” 

F or some reasons the change of school 
might be considered an advantage 
to Jemmy Browser. Notably, that 
Deepwells was at such a distance from 
London that there was no chance of Mr. 
Browser's paying a surprise visit at the 
wrong time, and thereby risking another 
impetuous outburst, which might pos¬ 
sibly have led to another removal. Not 
that such a contingency was likely 
within the weh-ordered enUnirage of 
Highfield House; but Mr. Browser’s 
proper was an unstable element render¬ 
ing conjecture unreliable. Another 
advantage is that the author, having 
already written hard u^n a score of 
stories connected with Highfield House 
School, is exempted from the necessity 
of descriptions. He falls back with a 
sigh of relief on the'soft cushions of 
familiar habit, and can proceed un¬ 
hampered by any need to explain 
tn^itions geographical, historical, po¬ 
litical, or social. 

Jemmy entered Highfield House as 
an old soldier rather than as a raw 
fecruit. He had breathed the atmos¬ 
phere of school, and could assert himself 
at the outset over the other new boys 
who bad come fresh from the nursery. 
He behaved himself towards these with 
that nndefinable adumbration of swag¬ 
ger which a boy invariably displays 
nnder such circumstances. He would 
ftse such expressions as “ awfully iolly” 
Instead of “ ve^ nice ” ; he would laugh 
at the sweet innocents to whom toe 
common vocabulary of school slang 
was as an unknown tongue; he would 


CHAPTER xm.— A BROWX STUDY. 


at first exhibit no small amount of 
bumptiousness to boys who had been 
at Higlitield House nmre than a term, 
though experience soon assured him 
that such an indiscretion was not worth 
perpetuating. 

But Jemmy Browser was Jemmy 
Browser still, whether at Tinkleden 
Academy or Highfield House. If his 
shortcomings in the march of intellect 
laid him open to the njerrinient of Mr. 
Crockels, how should he hope to escape 
the cynical inclinations of Mr. Fields? 
If he was nick-named little “Fro\vsy- 
browsy ” at Richmond, was it to be won¬ 
dered that the wit of Deepwells should 
tack on to him the sobriquet “Browsy- 
frowsy-brown-mouse.” 

There was something peculiarly 
mouse-like about him. I nave already 
said that he was round, I have gently 
hinted that he was brown. I would fain 
emphasise that hint more particularly. 


face, decidedly brown hands—whethel^ 
by nature or art it was not always easy 
to decide—brown clothes, as nearly as 
possible the same shade as his hair and 
eyes. Ladies say that it is a secret in 
tbe art of eflective dress to wear some¬ 
thing that exactly imitates the colour 
of the eyes. It is not credible that 
Jemmy’s apparel was arranged upon 
such principles, but certain it is tnat 
his general appearance was of the brown 
browny. And the nickname of “ Brown- 
mouse" fitted him admirably. 

He entered the school in a condition 
of intellectual negation. What little he 
had learnt at Riclmiond had been for¬ 
gotten during the weeks wasted at home 
with the governess, who found him 
domoralised to a great extent (as she 
said) by school j insomuch that he fan¬ 
cied him.telf a schoollmy, and utterly 
scorned the notion of submitting afresh 
to petticoat 'government. 

Many an act of open rebellion to her 
authority had cau.sad Mias Peckington 
regret. Not once nor twice had she been 
compelled to speak to Mr. Browser upon 
the conduct of his eldest son. Rebukes 
and punishment had followed, but it 
was a sound relief to Miss Peckington 
when she coujd at length superintend 
the packing pf Jemmy’s clothes and 
imprint the last kiss upKin his forehead, 
and see the door of the cab shut as the 
boy and his father started on their 
journey to Deepwells. 

In due time Mr. Towser presented his 
son to Dr. Porchester. 

“ I hope, Doctor,” said the fond parent, 
“ that you will make him work. He has 
not much taste for hooks, I fear, but 
you must often have had to deal with 
boys of similar character, and your ex¬ 
perience will doubtless devise a method 
of making him learn.” 

“Well. Mr. Browser, of one thing you 


may rest assured—I will do my best for 
the boy; and if only he will do the same 
for himself, X do not think the result 
will be disappointing to any of us.” 

Yes, my dear old head-master, for 
whom through the long years that have 
blanched the heads of us both I have 
never lost any of the profound venera¬ 
tion with which you always inspired me 
as a boy. Upon your revered brow 
now rest the snows of ten years beyond 
the three-score and ten w’hich the 
Psalmist set as the span of human life. 
Gone is the vigour of manhood, abated 
is the natural force; dim burns the 
flickering flame of life—the strong men 
bow themselves—those that look out of 
the windows are darkened. May the 
Strength and Stay upholding all crea¬ 
tion grant you the blessed peace of 
evening twilight to blend with the 
dawning glories of eternal day ! Never 
did a kinder heart throb with sympathy 


theirs' with tenderer strength to lead 
them over the stony places and make 
the rough places smooth ! My head¬ 
master, beloved and respected with 
deepest sincerity, may the blessing of 
Goa be with you and remain with you 
always ! May He, whose servant you 
have ever lieen in true and faithful 
service, take you by the hand, as you 
ever used to take those committed to 
your care, and lead you in His good time 
like a little child over the narrow stream 
into the unspeakable beyond 1 

Jemmy had not been a month at 
Highfield House before Mr. Fields had 
filled tw'o pages of his commonplace 
book, entitled “Minerva’s Sugar-plums,” 
with sweetmeats of Jemmy’s confection. 
That M8. volume contained the cream of 
blundering in lessons skimmed from the 
ordinary milk of puerile nonsensicalities. 
Any egregious mirth-producing sally of 
besotted ignorance which from time to 
time cropped up in Mr. Fields’ classes 
was duly recorded in that volume. He 
was very fastidious in his taste, but his 
admiration for Jemmy Browser was 
enlarged by the undoubted wealth 
which Jemmy added to his store of 
sugar-plums. 

The very firet lesson that tliose two 
had together, when the master was 
feeling his way hide-and-seek fashion 
into the corners of the boy’s mind, pro¬ 
duced a sugared almond. The master 
had all the little new boys before him, 
and wrote up various words of similar 
sound upon the blackboard, and invited 
definitions of them vivA voce. Among the 
words was BALL, which called forth a 
chorus of “ what you play cricket with 
—football—tennis-lmll,” etc. Then he 
chalked up BAWL. The youngsters 
received it with silent curiosity. They 
looked from one to another. At length 
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up jumped Jemmy ; " Please, sir, I know 
-a HE COW!” 

On another occasion the little boys 
were reading aloud the beautiful Ode to 
Mary Oueeu of Scots, by Henry Glass- 
forcl Bell. Mr. Fields stood it as long 
as he could ; but when the murdering of 
the pathetic lines was too excruciating 
for endui’unce he said, 

“ Let me read it to you, boj's. Listen. 

' I knew tile ey", though faint ito light, that once so 

lirightly shoue; 

1 knew the voice, though feeble now. that tlirilleU 

with every tone ; 

I knew the ringlets, almaat grey, once threads of 

living gold ! 

I knew that bounding grace of step—that symmeuy 

of moild.’ 

Wliat is $!ymmefry of mould, Browser?” 

“ A place where they bury their dead, 
sir ? ” 

(Jemmy’s answers were always in the 
tone of a question.) 

Again—one day at history they read 
carefully the reign of William the Con¬ 
queror, and the class was told to write 
a sliorb account of it. Jemmy’s paper 
contained a disquisition upon “ the 
fuddle system.” 

I'l.rhaps the most striking point about 
Jemniv’s mental development was his 
<'xcce;ling inability to apprehend any 
item of sound knowledge upon any 
subject whatever taught in lessons. His 
mind distorted everything like a crooked 
niiiTor. He liad learnt the large print 
in tlie Latin Grammar before lie went 
to Richmond. He had done between 
thirty and forty exei-cises in Henry’s 
First, many times over, till his brains 
shotiid have been saturated at least 
with the steam of the substance. One 
would imagine it possible that Jemmy 
niiglit have grown weary of constantly 
negotiating the vicissitudes of Balbus 
and Caius, masters and slaves, girls and 
boys, husbandmen and poets, hippo¬ 
potami and snakes, foxes and lions. Rut 
if any dependence could be placed upon 
the expression of his countenance, he 
was as fresh to each sentence as though 
he had never seen it before. He read 
the English and regarded it with blank 
astonishment, turning Ins little brown 
head quicklv an inch to the right and 
then to the left, like a pendulum with 
the weight removed. That was his way. 
His attitude in every lesson was one of 
marked outward attention. His head 
was bent forward and sunk upon his 
chest. His whole energy seemed ab¬ 
sorbed in the endeavour to pick up the 
smallest crumb of wisdom from the 
passage before him. 

So with Delectus. While the otlier 
boys were fumbling and muddling out 
the sense under the master’s guidance. 
Jemmy followed the lines, checking oft* 
each word witli his grimy little nail- 
bitten finger, otherwise he would have 
lost the place. Whenever he was asked 
a question he twitched his head, still 
buried in the book, from right, to left 
and left to riglit. He seemed to be 
grasping the context and weighing his 
. answer carefully in the balance of pro- 
baliilities. But when the answer came 
it was muttered in a questioning, apo- 
locdic tone, and showed such an abso- 
juie blackne.ss of mental darkne.ss, such 
ao'^ipair of understanding, that it was a 


matter of amazement how the boy could 
possibly be so hopelessly dense. 

Jemmy was in the lowest class, work¬ 
ing with boys a year younger than 
himself. He was never put on to con¬ 
strue until the simple Latin had. been 
thrashed threadbare by every conceiv¬ 
able process of tribulation. Mr. Fields 
was an admirable teacher, making the 
boys amused and interested, suffusing 
ple.asantness into the arid wilderness 
by channels of irrigation that never 
failed. But Jemmy’s density was proof 
against all Mr. Fields’ stratagems to 
water the barren soil. 

His mind resembled in sterility pure 
and unadultenited Bagshot sand. ilr. 
F. might as well have tried to raise a 
harvest of wheat in the Long Valley at 
Aldershot. 

Often has Mr. Fields made me laugh 
by his vivid descriptions of what actu¬ 
ally took place in class. For example, 
this sentence of Delectus, 
foln ommum provincinrum riirn suos 
jiosiqtuini I’ipta pst, had been 

construed three times over. It had 
been thoroughly parsed, and the master 
tried to steer Jemmy over the course 
for the last time. 

“Construe it again. Browser.’’ 

“ Spain alone, of all provinces, under¬ 
stood her own strength after she was 
conquered.” 

Glibly and boldly (for a wonder) fell 
the words from the .boy’s rosy lip.s, the 
habitual tone of interrogation being 
suppressed. A casual listener would 
have set him down as a lad of shrewd¬ 
ness and ability. 

“Quite right. Now, who understood 
her own strength ? ” 

“ Spain.” 

“ All right. Wliat case is Spain ? ” 

“A vairb” 

(Little James never could compre¬ 
hend the distinction between case, gen¬ 
der, number, part of speech, or any 
other grammatical term.) 

“A whntt” thundered Mr. Fields. 
“ A vairb ? What on earth is a vairb ? 
Anything like a jam-sandwich or a pea¬ 
shooter? Browser, I have often told 
you to say vn'b, and not vairb. Say 
VERB, VERB, VERB. Never say 
vairb! Your friend Johnson, who hails 
from the loamy land of Dorset, has a 
gentle way of saying vurb. Now, I can 
pardon tlmt; it is honest, and has a 
smack of the old British lion about it. 
But vairb I cannot and will not allow. 
You know Spain is not a vfirb.” 

“Adjective—preposition” (in under¬ 
tone). 

“ Browser, your answers are simply 
dips in the lucky-bag—siftings from a 
pepper-pot—shots from a revolver— 
abstractions from a bran-pie. Preposi¬ 
tion, I think you said last. What case 
does it govern ? ” 

“ Dative.” 

“ Oh, I cannot stand this, Browser ! 
You must write mo out twenty thou¬ 
sand times all the Latin prepositions 
which govern the dative, and .show it 
up to-morrow at first school 1 Do you 
hear ? ” 

“Yes. sir.” 

“ AH right — don’t forget — twenty 
thousand times ! ” * 


* A lady has remiested me to add that there are 
no prepositloDB In Latin which gorern the dative. 


The lesson proceeded. But Mr. Fields' 
heart yearned towards Browser. If 
only lie could get the lioy to see the 
faintest gleam of light! He left him 
alone till only a few minutes of the 
lesson remained, and then made one 
final attempt. 

“ Look at that sentence alxmt Spain. 
Now, Browser, Spain understood her 
strength. Balbus built a wall. Nomi¬ 
native verb accusative. Don’t you see? 
What is Spain the nominative to?” 

“.Postquam?” 

“ What part of speech is ixistquam?” 

“ A vairb.” 

“There you are again ! Go through, 
the tense.” 

“ Postquam, postguas, postquat ^ 
postquamus, postquatis, postquant.” 

A roar of laughter greeted this dis¬ 
play. Browser liad long since ceased 
to mind ridicule in les.sons. Poor old 
Ci'ock! How many fervent heart¬ 
burnings might liav.e been spared him 
if Jemmy had learnt to overcome that 
weakness sooner. Jemmy seemed rather- 
pleased than otlierwise when he raised 
a good “ square ” laugh. He screwed 
round his head an extra point, and as¬ 
sumed a grimace, putting out his tongue- 
to add to the efi'ect. 

“ Browser, don’t put out vour tongue f 
I am not Doctor Clarke ; Wt I should 
like to give you a black dose uncom¬ 
monly ! Stop that laughing, boys. 
Now, Browser, what part of speech is- 
2 ><is 1 tiuam 1 No more uosh ! ” 

“An adjective.” 

“Oh, an adjective this time; and 
next it will be a preposition, and them 
an interjection, adverb, noun. A regu¬ 
lar Proteus; an etymological cha¬ 
meleon. An adjective, you say. Let 
me decline it for you. Postsquisli, post¬ 
squash, postquam, and so on ! Oh,. 
Browser! ” 

Exhibitions of this sort were so fre- 

? [ueiit that they almost ceased to be 
unny. But tliey offered Mr. Fields 
much food for thought. He always en¬ 
deavoured to put himself in a boy’s- 
place when there was any diflficulty. 
He had once contemplated taking holy 
orders, and as the subjects for examina¬ 
tion included tlie first four chapters of 
Genesis in the Hebrew tongue, Mr. 
Fields had set himself to study that 
language. He got a grammar, a dic¬ 
tionary, and an interlinear translatioa 
of those same four chapters. He en¬ 
listed the as.sistance of a German Jew, 
who came in of an evening to superin¬ 
tend his studies. Mr. Fields went at it 
with his wonted energy, but found it 
agonising work. The fetters bothei*ed 
him. The “vairbs” were full of grim 
terror ; lie muddled up declensions and 
conjugations in hopeless confusion. 
Wlint he fancied he had learnt one day, 
he found he had forgotten the next. 
The holidays came, and he took a week’s 
rest, to discover at the end that he had 
not only lost all remembrance of words, 
except a few, but that even the very 
letters were little else than symbols of 
uncertain import to his mind. 

That study of Hebrew, despite its 
apparent failure—for he changed his 
intention of taking orders—was of great 
value to him. It taught him how reason¬ 
able it was to anticipate that a boy 
would find difficulties in learning Latin 


and Greek—ay, difficulties of appalling 
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magnitude ! Was it fair to accuse a 
boy of idleness and stupidity? Was it 
just to sneer at him ana bully him with 
impositions and despise him as a little 
idiot not worth the trouble of teaching ? 
Could he ever be guilty of sucli injus¬ 
tice, when he—the high and the mighty, 
the model of all wisdom, the counsellor 
on whose infallibility the boys relied— 
when he hiui been baffled, tiiwarted, 
outranked, and utterly routed by four 
chapters of the Hebrew Bible i 
Therefore, that defeat was valuable, 
in that it taught the master broader 
sympathy and deeper considemtiou for 
the difficulties of small boys in the 
thorny wilderness of school work. 
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That knowledge was in a great mea¬ 
sure the foundation of Mr. Fields’ 
success in teaching. Never was he 
afterwards impatient with dulness of 
comprehension; nay, the more hopeless 
the gloom, the more impenetrable the 
mist that enveloped the juvenile intei- 
lecc—the more glorious did he regard 
the task, the luoi-e noble the satisfaction 
of kindling the faintest ray of light and 
causing it to break in upon the dark¬ 
ness. 

Often of an evening, when the day’s 
work was done, did Mr. Field.s ponder 
upon the subject of Jemmy Browser. 
He took the Delectus and read tliat 
sentence, and shut his eyes, and tried to 


j bring a veil over his mind that he might 
j regard the words without the help of 
I his ordinary intelligence. He tried to 
j fancy he heard it fumbled through once 
i or twice by the boys of his class; but, do 
I what he would, he could not bring him- 
! self to the level of intellect which 
' dc-lared J/i.vxt/ihi to be nominative to- 
I ponti/wim. Evidently he was not yet 
perfect in the art of teaching. There 
; still remained something for him to 
I live for—a goal jmssihiy attainable in 
the future, but still far off. Persever¬ 
ance conquers difficulties—he would 
not yet give in. 

{To be continued.) 


ORDNANCE MAPS, AND HOW THET ARE HADE. 


I F I tell you that my house is a mile from 
a railway station, your l>est way of lix- 
ill;.; Its position is to set your compasses to 
a mile on the scale of the ma}> an<I descriiie 
a circle of a mile radius round the si.ation. ‘ 
Siiinewliere in the circumference my house 
ouu'ht to be, but where? If I tell you it is 
A mile from the railway station and a mile 
from the clmrchpand yet not half way 
between the two, and you draw a circle 
with the cliurch a.s a centre, you will find 
it will intersect tlie first circle in two places, 
and niy house must be at one of them—but ; 
which? If, however, I tell you my liouse 
is a certain distance from another well- 
marked point, and you descrilie a thinl 
circle from that imint^ you will find it will 
intersect the other two only in one spot, , 
and that will fix my house's i>osition, ' 
tliongh it may not be marked on the map. ‘ 
Tills may seem obvious enough, but it ' 
Would be a.s well for you to take your ] 
compasses and trv for yourselves in the j 
case oi your own house; and note that in 
this method you require three points and j 
the distances Known. I 

Blit supposing you do not know tlie three | 
distances? Then there is an end of the 
matter, unless you attack the problem in a 
dillerent way. Vou know the compass b^r- 
ini;s, perliaji* ? You live south-west of the 
railway station, say. Draw a line in a 1 
sfnuli-westerly direction from that station, j 
Where is your house ? It may be anywliere i 
on a great arc of twelve tliousaod miles ' 
half round the globe. But if you tell us 1 
tliat your house is not only south-west of 
the railway station, but south-east of the 
cliiireli, you will find that the south-easterly 
line from the church will cut the south¬ 
westerly one from the station, and so fix 
your piisition. 

It is pos-sible, however, that you wish to 
more exact than the compass will per- 
niit. Wliat will you do then? You have 
the two points, and you measure the angle ! 
which tliey make with regard to your i 
house. In other words, you draw' a line 
fmm tlie church to the station, and on that 
construct a triangle, havin" at its vertex 
the angle you have observed. At that ver- | 
tex your iionse is situated ; and if you wish ^ 
to tix the positions of other places in the ' 
n*‘ighlK)urh<>o<l, either for the puriwse of 
adiling to a map or making a map. 'ou 
have only to oliserve the angles they make 
with regard to the same two points, and cm ' 
th ■ same base constrnct a series of triangles. ! 
ButyoawUlsay, “ThatLsall verywell with ' 
fe^'ard to position, but how about distance ? 

1 liave no map and no scale, what am I to | 
do?" Then you must measure, and you 
tnnst begin by measuring your liase-liiie. 

Now it is exactly on this principle of 
nteasuriog a base-line, ood then on it con- 


stmeting a series of triangles, that the ! 
Ordnance Survey of this country has been i 
made. It is a trigonometrical—that is, a 
triangle-measuring—survey, with three 
seric.s of triangulalions. The primary series 
of triangles is built up on the great stations 
of the survey averaging the longest dis- ] 
tances apart. There Is one side of one of ! 
these great triangles—that across the Irish ; 
Sea from Scafell to Slieve Doiiard—which 
iiic.asure.s 111 miles. The secondary series 
works from iwints at shorter distances, ' 
ranging down to five miles apart. The ] 
third serias breaks these up again into 
‘•idc'i of from one to two miles in length, ' 
from which the inteniiediate ineosureaieDts 
are male by chain. i 

This tviangulation would seem to be a 
verv easy matter, perhaps ; and so it would , 
1)0 if the earth were Hat. But the earth is I 
round, and not flat, and consequ ently in the j 
larger triangles tlie enrvature has to be ' 
allowed for, and the snn'eyors have to deal : 
not with ]dane triangles, but witli spherical | 
—or, more properly sjieaking, spheroidal— | 
triangles whose sides are arcs of terrestrial j 
great circles. There are some i^n orant per- | 
sons who contend that tlie eartli is flat, and 
a favourite argument of theirs is that the 
accuracy of our Orilnance maps shows this 
to be the case. Little do they think that 
the accuracy of tlie maps is obtained by 
allowing fur the earth’s rotundity. > 

Euclid tells us that the three interior 
angles of exery triangle are together equal 
to two right angles ; but this is only true of 1 
plane triangles. In spherical triangles' the 1 
interior angle.s exceed two right anj^es, and j 
the amount of tlie excess beai's a fixed rela- j 
tion to the area of the triangle and the I 
radius of the sphere. But it requires a | 
triangle containing alniut seventy-mx j 
square miles—that is to say, one of thirteen j 
miles on the side, or tlierealiouts, if equi- 1 
lateral, to produce one second of excess ; | 
and the maximum recorded in any one 
triangle in the survey of the British Isles | 
was only sixty four seconds. But so occu- 1 
rately was the siiiwey made, that in 
when the primary triangulation was tinished, 
after lasting l>etween' sixty and seventy 
years, the Salisbur>’ base was coinpnteil j 
ifrom the Irish base 350 miles distant j 
through the long intervening chain of tri- 1 
angles, and the computed length differed j 
from the measured length by less than five I 
inches. Ami when the Scotch base-line on | 
Belhelvie Samis, near Aberdeen, 422 miles 
from Salisbury Plain, was calculateil by ; 
trigonometry from tlie ailopted mean base , 
of tlie survey, the result also agreed within 
an incli or two with the length of the line 
actually chained along the ground. 

The Ordnance Survey was suggested in 
1T8.3 with a view to carrying a series of tri¬ 


angles from London to Paris, so a.s to fi>' 
more accurately the relative [lositions of 
the (Jreenwicli and Paris OlKervatories. 
The first base was measured on Hounslow 
Heath. The elaborate plant consisted of 
a 100-fcet steel chain, ca.sed glass tuhing, 
thoroughly seasoned deal ro<l?, in 20-feet 
lengths, cut out of an old Kiga mast and 
trussed, Iiesides a portable transit instrii 
inent, spirit-level, etc., etc. “Day after 
day,” says Colonel White, “ by slow'instal 
ments, the five miles and a fraction the lin* 
measured were covered, the contacts of 
every two successive nxls or chain-lengths 
being ensured Avith the most minute pre¬ 
cision ; M'hile at the same time thegreate.st 
care was taken to secure alignment, to ad¬ 
just differences of level, to estimate varia¬ 
tions due to temperature, and to allow* for 
all other jxissible sources of error. Where 
each day 's work left oft', a fine plumb-lin‘' 
was sus]>ended to mark it off, the plummet 
vibrating in a brass cup sunk in thegroun>’ 
and filled with water. It was carefully 
fenced round for security, and a military 
watch took charge of it by night, or till 
work was resumed. The base was measured 
three times—by the glass rods, the Avooder.. 
rods, and the steel chain respectively. Ulti 
niately, Avhen remeasured m 1791, its ex¬ 
tremities Avere securely marked by sinking 
an iron cannon underground, the centre of 
the bore in each case representing the exact 
terminal points of the line.” 

This first triangulation in agreement with 
the French xvas completed in 1787, and then 
a neAv base-line for A'erification purposes 
was measured on Romney Marsh. In 1791 
the HouusIoav baseAvas remeasured, and in 
1794 the neAv verification base, seven miles 
long, Avas measureil on Salisbury Plain, on, 
Avhicli nearly the Avbole triangulation of the 
kingdom noAv deiiends. At first the Survey 
officei's Avere much occupied in measuring 
arcs of the meridian with the object of clear¬ 
ing up discrejiancies reg.'inling latitudes. 
Some of the arcs then and since niea.sured 
have lieen A'ery long ones. One from Dun- 
nose, in the Isle of Wight, to Saxavord, in 
the Shetlands, is 706 miles ; another, from 
St. Agne.<», ill tlie Scillies, to North Rona, 
is two yards short of 638<^ miles ; another, 
startin'; from Voleiitia, in the soulli-Ave.st 
of Ireland—the most Avesterly point of 
Euroi>e—joins on to the Continental sur¬ 
veys, and extends, along the 52nd parallel, 
right aAvay to Oursk, on tlie River Ural. It 
Avas not till 1803 that the |)rimary triaugu- 
lation of the kingdom AS’as taken up in 
earnest, and, as Ave have said, it Avas not 
completed till 1852. 

On these large triangles there avos a good 
deal of signalling, botli by day and night. 
Lamps, heliostats, and Bengal lights were 
all used, and for the Irish survey, Captain 
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DniinTnond invented the limelight, vhich 
is now cbiedy need in niagic-lantem work. 
To enconrage vigilance, the man who first 
«aw a signiu ten miles off received sixpence; 
if the light were t^Yenty miles off he got a 
Ythilling; if it were over a hundred miles off 
he got a guinea. It must have heen livelv 
wo^ watching on tlte top of a Scotcn 
mountain in midwinter in the hope of a 
guinea's-worth suddenly sparking into 
view ! 

When the triangles, hig and little, are all 
plotted out, and the w’ork of the theodolite 
IS over, the chain-work be^ns. The sur¬ 
veyor with his chain—the twenty-two 
jards, whence the length of the cricket 
pitch—measures the distance along the 
$pottnd between the vertexes of tlie small 
triangles, and so gives a check on the tri- 
ADgulation. He then cuts up the area of 
the triangle with cross-lines, all of which 
are self-checking when laid down on paper. 
From these lines he sets off periiendiculars 
to the different roads and patns and fences, 
etc.; and the hook containing all these mea¬ 
surements goes to the office at Southampton, 
where the map is drawn up from them in 
T^encil. A tracing of the map is taken, and 
comes hack to the ground for comparison and 
additional detail. From this tracing the map 
is draw'Q, and then the areas are computed 
and the ^titudes inserted. These altitudes 
are got chiedy hy levelling, the horizontal 


bar above the broad arrow we see on the 
post, or wall, or pavement marking the spot 
at which the level was taken. This broad 
arrow is called a “bench mark” (abbre¬ 
viated as “B. M.” on the maps), and levels 
given are calculated as from “ o. D.”—that 
18 , “ Ordnance Datum,” the dacum for 
Britain being the level of the mean tide 
at Liverpool, that for Ireland being the 
mean tide at Poolheg. Tlie contour lines 
run through certain agreed-upon heights— 
50 feet, KX) feet. 200 feet, or what not alove 
the datura—and their course is exactly that 
which would l*e the boundary of a flood of 
that depth if it rose so far above datum ; 
consequently they give the sinuosities of 
the ground and tlie true shape of the hill 
country, which in some maps is shown by 
the shying. 

Tile map is made on the large scale, and 
the smaller scales are got hy reduction. In 
the smaller-scale maps the width of the 
road is exaggerated, but the exact middle 
of the space is the tnie line. Main roads 
are shown bv the heavier lines, cross roads 
are shown {ly lighter lines, and footpaths 
hy dotted lines ; but the existence of a 
footpatli on the map does not necessarily 
show a right of way. The Survey, it should 
lie remembered, is primarily for military 
purposes, and ever}' feature that would be 
useful in war is shown; hence you see 
private paths, and wells, and smiths' shops, 


and walls, and trees all shown on the 
larger-scale maps- 

The largest scale knou'n on the Snrvey is 
the “ ten-foot map,” which is on the s^e 
of one-hve-hundredth, or 127 inches, to the 
mile. The next (not now issued) is the 
“ live-foot map," on a scale of five feet to a 
mile. The next is the one two-thousand- 
five-liundredth map, on a scale of 25*344 
indies to a mile, wliich is the real unit of 
the Survey. On this the aieas of every bit 
of land are* computed, and a square inch of 
the paper represents as nearly a.s possible 
an acre of ground. The next is on a scale 
of six inches to a mile. It is the best map 
obtainable for local use, and a sheet of it u 
quite as good as a guide-book for tlie small 
area it necessarily covers. The ordin^ 
map is the one inch one, costing a shilling 
a sheet; it is the best map for long Jour¬ 
neys, and it is the one from which all the 
cyclists’ maps, county maps, railway maps, 
and tourists' maps that crowd our bookshops 
are taken. It is the smallest-scale official 
map we have, and it is not only the 
working map in the country, it is the best 
in tlie world. The mi^ are all minted in 
the Ordnance Survey Office at ^utharop- 
ton, and are sold by agents in the chiW 
towns. About half a miiHon are sold eveiy 

f 'ear, and no hoy sliould he contented unt& 
le has at least an inch sheet of the neigh¬ 
bourhood in which be lives. 


FOURTH DAT. 

EXT day we were back again at Ealing, 
ready for the next round, armed with 
the shilling ordnance of North London. The 
Metropolitan Railway goes to Ealing, so 
there is no difficulty about trains. We set 
•out northwards up Hanger Lane, past Twy- 
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FART IV. 

ford Abbey, across the Brent and the canal, 
and, bearing to the right, reached onr first 
point, the Chequers, at Alperton. On one 
side of this inn we found a stile in the fence 
at the end of the footpath, which eventually 
landed us in the Harrow Road. Then we 
turned to the right for two hundred yards 
to a guide-post. There we bore north 


again. In about a mile a road crossed, and 
alittle beyond our road curved off to the 
left, while a likely-looking footpath went 
off to the right, the footpaUi and road soon 
becoming parallel. We took the footpath, 
which led us into Preston. There we turned 
to the right, crossed the branch of the 
Brent, and a few yards beyond we found 




Amtsbury Bank, Epping. 
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two footpatlia on the right-hand side. We 
took the left one, and after a ntilc and a 
half of it we found our»elve.s at Kingsbury 
National School. There we turned to the 


took us across the River Brent and the 
railway. Bearing to the right whenever 
jms-sible, we gradually left the railway till 
wc reached Burroughs Lane, and then we 


soil had made in the scenery. The “ fea¬ 
ture” of the afternoon was, of course, the 
reservoir at the Welsh Har|>, whicii SniitU 
said was of “ the true lake form.” 1 sup- 


right, and at the crossroads bore round to 
the left, and in a hundred and fifty yards 
found a footpath to the right, and followed 
it to the Ed^are Road at the Hyde. On 
the right we discovered the King’s Arms, 
and opposite to it was a footpath which 


turned sharp down it.to the right, and soon 
reached Hendon station. This was not so 
good a walk as the l^t, not as good as that 
on our first day, but it was pleasant all the 
same. We were notv on the clay lands, and 
it was curiooB to note what a difference the 


pose it was. It looks best at a distant^ 
and at a distance we kept it. Gleaming ini 
the sunshine, with the white sails of the 
canoes gliding smoothly across it, it made a 
charming centre in the landscape. 

[Our next 
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FIFTH DAY. 

Our next ioumey began at Hendon, 
•wliich we reacoed from Moorgate Street by 
the train leaving at 2.IS); we took up the 
little bit of Burrougli’s Lane we had 
traversed the day before, and then went on 
to the pond. This we pa-ssed to our left, 
and, Bigliting a gate to the leftof the pound, 
we went througli it, and found ourselves, 
After a time, in New Brent Street, This 
led us to Brent Street, which we crosse<l 
•obliquely to the right, so as to reach Bell 
Lane. Five hundred yards down Bell I^ne 
-we found a turning to the left, which tiK)k 
us on to the bridge, when a i>ath to the left 
-enabled ns to cut off a corner. Along the 
road we went for a little, and then, turning 
to the right again, we got into the Finciilev 
Koa<l, three hundredy.ardsorsodown whicli 
we find a path to the left leading alongside 
the moat by the manor-honse. Then we 
crossed the railway and the Barnet road, 
and went on through four lieids, whore we 
.•struck into a road on the left. Turning to 
the right for about half a mile, we reached 
Colney Hatch, and straight along past the 
asylum we found the New Soutligate rail¬ 
way station. 

Soutligate is the old south gate of Enfield 
Chase, so that we had now got well ronnd 
to the northward. In the rnomiiig Peter 
and I had been to the Guildliall Library, 
where we had out tlie guide-books and 
made notes of what we were going to see, 
which notes came in very handy 5 but this 
jpaper is running out to such length that 1 


am afraid no one will read it if I load it 
with e.xtracts or paraphrases. What we 
did anyone can do ; and as we thoroughly 
enjoyed ourselves, I think 1 am justified in 
recoinmeuding others to follow our exaniiile 
in making the references, taking the walk, 
and telling their friemU to do likewise. 

Smith grew quite enthusiastic about the 
j idea. He proposed to start a walkingclub, 
j.to be callea the “ London Magellans,” m Iio 
I were to amuse them.seh es by circuniainbu- 
! lating St. PaiiFs in ever-widening circles, 
but, Tike a good many more of his ideas, it 
remainsundeveloped—postponed and stored, 
but not abandoned. Since writing this 1 
have seen him. He insists that the club 
I has really started ; we three are the nucleus 
—\ye are the “ Magellans.” 

SIXTH DAY. 

Next <lay we met at King's Cross, and in 
half an hour or so we were .it New Soiitli- 
gat« ready for business. L'i)iiiing out of 
the eastern side of the station, we kept 
straight on, leaving the cemetery on the 
left, passing Soutligate ])arish church on 
the right, keeping to the left of the |)ond at 
the end of the lane. Tlien we went tlirough 
a swing gate by the right side of the Cherry 
Tree Inn, straight on through fields and 
over two stiles to the lower part of tlie 
Bourne. Then we turned to the right, 
crossed the railway bridge, and found Tile- 
kiln Lane almost ofiposite to us. In half 
a mile we found a stile on the right, 
and a path which we took until it led i 


: us into a lane. On we went past Clay 
< Hill to a stile on the right, where a 

f iath enabled us to cut off a liend in the 
ane. Not long afterwards there was a 
I sliarp elbow in tlie lane,' and in the angle 
was a gate which brought us into a railW 
I PAth that led us under the railway into 
I Tottenham Iload. Turning to the left for 
nearly a quarter of a mile, we found Wag- 
' gon-Horse Lane onourrigiit just liefore the 
' Congregational church. Where the path 
from this lane forked, we bore to the left 
into another lane. Then we bore to the 
right till we came to the stile this side of 
the ga-sworks, which led us on to the tow¬ 
ing-path along the I^a canal. Turning to 
the left we crossed the river and canal at 
Angel Koad, and bearing to the left we 
went up Cliiiigford Hall Lane, and round 
by tiie Prince Aliiert jiast Chingford Old 
Church up to the Green, where we turned 
to the left for a quarter mile, and tiien 
struck ofl to tlie nght tlirougli the slip of 
forest and keeping in it, bearing to tlie 
right until we arrived at Cliingford station. 
As soon as we sighted tlie station we found 
we hail an hour to spare, and we tliercfore 
strolled off into the forest, and then return¬ 
ing. were soon delivered all safe and .sound 
at Liveriiool Street. This evening ramble 
in Epping Forest afforded us one of the most 
ilcliglitful remembrances of our lri:>. We 
seemed to have moved a humliel miles 
from Lomlou in as many yards, and Mr. 
Buxton’s book, with its capital maps, kept 
us from straying too far afield. 

{To be etnieiuded) 


HOW TO HAKE AND WOKK A OALAHTT SHOW. 


By J. Sachs and Eustace J. C. Baird. 


TART II. 


THE LIBRETTO. 

Writer Mr. Punch, across shoulder, 
walks backwards and foruxtnls. 
Punch. Root e te toot to toot. Good 
■evening, ladies and gentlemen. Here I am 
again. A merry Christmas to all! How 
d’ye do? how d’ye do? how d'ye do? Eh? 
•eh? eh? eh? The firet farce I have got 
which I hope will amuse you is the old tale 
•of “The Broken Bridge,” It’s a bridge of 
■sighs and extortion. 

{Music.) 

' Scene —A broken bridge. 

Enter Mr. Bagges (on bridge). 

Bagges. Hiilloa ! die ! die ! die ! Here’s 
a pretty go ! How very inconvenient! 
When "did this happen ? It niiglit have 
'Waited until 1 bad crossed over; but on 




The bridge is bro-ken, and can't be mended, 


Fol de rol de rol de rid - die rid-dee ro! 


Mr. Bagges. Hi! waterman ! how can I 
get across ? I want to go— 

Waterman (sinqs to above, audience 
join in refrain). The ducks and the geese, 
they all swim over, 

Fol de rol de rol de i-ol de rol de da. 

Bagges. Well, I am neither a goose nor 
a duck, and can't swim, so how can I get 
over ? 

Waterman. Well, they are going to 
begin to mend that bridge to-morrow, and 
I daresay you may lie able to walk across 
by the latter end of next year. 

Mr. Bagges. You are a funny fellow ! I 



.second thoughts, I might have gone down 
with it. Wall, how shall I get over now? 
Is there not a boat anywhere ? 

Boat I boat! boat 1 Heigh ! heigh ! 

Enter W',4TERMAN (below, rows along, 
singing) 


can’t wmt till then. Now, how much will 
you charge for taking me over? 

Waterman. Well, I’ll do it for lialf-a- 
crown. 

Bagges. Nonsense! Why, it’s not a 
dozen yards. 


Waterman rows away, singing, audience 
joining, 

“ The bridge,” etc., etc. 

“ The ducks,” etc., etc. 



Mr Bagges. Hi! come back ! I’ll give 
you half-a-crown. 

Waterman. But I won't take it now. I 
want half-a-»ov. 

Bagges. You won’t get it out of me. 

How late it is ! I suppo^ I must 
give it him ! but I’ll try to have him. Hi I 
i’ll mve you seven-and-six. 

Wat. How much? Seventeen-and-six? 

Bagges, No, man. How much next, 1 
wonder ? 

Waterman. A sovereign. 

Bagges. You won't get it out of mOi 

.oogle 
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WtUermnii roirs airaij, sin^iutj n§ before, 

“ Tlie bridge is," eto., 

“ Tliu ducks,” etc. 

Bafjffc.t. Hi! conio buck, you have me 
there. 1 iiiu.st net home, so I must eiitertaiu 
jour exturtioiiate ciiarj'e. 

iVatemutn [rctuniiutj). Well, get in. 


I'll let something fall on your head down 
ladow, 

Thumi>crty, thum|H?rty, thump. [Exit. 
(Donkey kicks '^pooney. Exeunt.) 

Enter Mr. 1‘rNrH. 

Jlr. Punch. My ne.\t piece is rather 



{Bnqqcs qrf.'i in the. bant from the .s7«orf, 
find Wiiteriiuiii rows n little icoy, then 
stops .) 

U’aterHian. How much will you give me ? 
linqqes. You said n sovereign. i 

li'dlermaii {rows bfick). Hacli you go. 
Bngges. Oh, don’t! I will give you your 
deserts. 

{Vatermnn. Right you are {rows to op/>o- 
site side). Now then, a live-nouml note. 
Bngges. Wait a bit, wliile I look into my 

E kot-lKK)k. There is a note from the 
ik of Elegance. (Slips a shilling into 
hixUinaii's luinds.) \^Exit. 

Watermnn. Hi! this i.s only a shilling ! 
You come back. (Bngges is thn/. pretends { 
Slot to heeir.) ((rrowfs) Jle has had me 
there ; but I might have got the to note out 

cf him if I’d only rowed niin back again. j 

[Exit. I 

(Miisir.) I 

Enter PCNCH. I 

Punch. The next piece I have for your ' 
delectation is the afiecting scene of the I 
anient lover whose a<lvances were not re- j 
ciprocated, an<l who wa.s mockeil and | 
insulted by an ass. 

(Music.) 

Scene— The end of a house, open window. 
Time — night. 

Enter Mr. SpooneY. 

-Vr. Spooneg. There is the house of my 
Ijeloved and adored Angelina. (He sings, 
icith plenty of flourishes.) 

The heart bowed down by weiglit of woe 
To weakest lio{>es will cling ; 

To thought and impulse while they flow, | 
That can no comfort bring. ! 

Angelina (from within). M’h.at is that ! 
tuusic-hall most melancholy noise? Some | 
ne'er-do-well or iiiiuliiian that wants his i 
Qainmy and daddy to fetcli him home. | 

(Spooney goes close to the house and listens, ' 
saying in <t nasal rofee) 

I think I hear the ecstatic voice of my 
^nplionioua, adorable, ingenuous, amiable 
Angelina. I wonder if our hearts are 
throbbing together. I will sing “ t^ueen 
<*f my Heart,” which Angelina said I sang 
deliciously cruel. (Sings a few words of 
'"Q,\iecnof my Heart.”) 

■£«<er Donkey (braying.) He-haw J He- 
haw ! ! Ile-haw !! ! j 

(Angelina from irithin laughs, SPOONEY 
taps at low window.) 

Angelina (appears at windenv). If thus 
you keep t.a]>ping beneath my window, 
Tfiumperty, thumperty, thump. 


anthropological. It is alx>ut a niaid-of-off- 
work who declined to do any, a lady who liad 
a l»aby and kept a monkey as a iiiun-.ser- 
vant, a wonderful tom-cat, and n bull 
that was a little too fund of gambling by 
tossing bead or tail. 

Scene i— 77if naughtq scrennt. A flre- 
place —a piece of red tissue paper or red 
gelatine pasted oi'Cr the bars will give the 
effect of the fire being alight—a saucejian 
at the top, out of which a piece of meat 
projects. Sukey seated at the fire, blowing 
the bellows. This effect can be produced 
by a candle or taper that has been -uell 
lighted and blown out; the performer to 
blow at the red-hot wick near the f^c at 
the same time as Sukey puffs the bellows ; 
also a baby hoioling in the cradle (baby to 
be cut out scjHtratcly from cradle, and 
put on it by its bent legs and arms (see 
illustration). 

Missus (rails). Sukey ! WHiere is that 
lazy, slatternly, lymphatic biped Sukey? 
Sukey. Yees, marm. 

Missus. I’m going out to consult the rain- 
gauge, the meteorical depression, the ac- 
tinec force, the imlivisibility of matter, and 
the prul»able extinction of man. 

Sukey. Y’ees, inarm. 

Missus. Now you must mind the b.aby, 
hw>k after the dinner, do not pick the jam ; 
and, mind, strengthen your moral power, 
and do not go out to play. 

Sukey. Yes, marm. 

[Missus exit. 

Sukey (slowly). Well, what name shall I 
have next 1 What is I'atic Biiied ?—and 
then such a lot of orders alxiut baby, dinner, 
jam, moral power—what is that, I wonder ? 
—and iday. It all mixes up together. 
(Baby cries.) Well, I must rock the little 
vixen ! But missus had better look after 
her liahv herself than go out after such 
bcHli ! (liaby still erics.) Will you be quiet? 
Well, you had letter cry yourself to sleep. 
I shall go In the iieldsI have laid 
enough of it! 

[Exit Sl'KEY, Baby still crying. 
Enter Tom-cat. 

Tom-cat. I am a tom-cat, as the neiglib’r- 
IkkmI knows. 

And at eve in gardens I sing 
“ La Miserere,” and serenade with mowl- 
rows ; 

But instead of bouquets, they tiles at me 
fling. 

(Cat caterwauls — Air, “ Ah! eke la mortc.” 
I smell something nice ! The coast is clear, 
and I am going to try what is in that 
saucepan ! 

(Cat mounts the stove and hooks out the 
meat. This is managed by a bent icire. 




previously put through the went [which 
nas been cut out separately from the sauce- 
' and the cat hooks it out. Xotirc the 
downward cut in the jaw of the cat in the 
illustrulioH of next cfiaptcr.) 

[Exit cat- 

(Baby cries.) 

Enter BarouN. 

Baboon. Screitch ! eitch !! yah !!! 

(Goes to the cradle, takes out the (mb;/, which 
siiualls rchemcntly. This is managed by 
the babwn hooking his arm into that of 
the Iniby, 

[Exit baboon with baby. 

Scene ir. 

Enter Sl'KEY, dancing and jumping. 
Sukey. This is a cliange from being wor- 
rittsl about. I can’t recollect missus’orders; 
they are double-Dutcii to me. 

Enter Beadle. 

Beadle. You are tresiiassun ! 

Sukey. I ain't. 

Beadle. Clear out! Y’ouarel 

Sukey, beadle of ter her. 

Sukey. He's too fat to run ; he couldn’t 
catcli me! 

(Enter Bull roaring, “Ehur — Ehur — 
Ehtir!” 'llie bull secs Sukey, raises his 
head, runs at her, lowers his head, and 
tosses her.) 

[Exit. 

Re enter Bull. 

Sukey (tobuU). Oh, he comes again ! He 
will kill me ! I wish I was at home looking 
after the dinner. (Sukey escapes.) 

[Exit. 

(Music.) 

Scene hi. (same as Scene i.). 

Enter Sukey. 

Sukey. Oh, my! llie baby is gone ! M'here 
is the dinner ? Everything wrong ! Oh, 
how that bull has hurt me ! 

Enter Missus. 

Missus. You plantigrade, animal wiiat 
have you l>een doing ? I believe you have 
been practising that dreadful habit of 
smokng! 

Sukey. No, niami ; the fire would not 
smoke, and it has gone out. 

Missus. You bail girl ! Is dinner done? 
Sukey. Please, marm, the dinner is tone. 

I 8uppo-e it is what you have been talking 
about—“ ipnotism.” 

Missus. You impudent creature ! Where 
i.s the meat? ((rofs to the empty cradle'/ Oh, 
oh, oh ! where is niy darling child? (Cry¬ 
ing, sings )— 

Oh, I've lost my child J 
I’ve lost my child ! 

I’ve lost, I've lost my child ! 

(Enter baboon with baby. Baby yells, 
baboon screeches. Missus struggles with 
the baboon and takes baby awa;i.) 

[All exeunt. 

(To be eontinued.) 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JANUARY. 

A Word to Ocr B0TS.—We desire, flrstand fore¬ 
most, to wish our boys, young and old, one and 
all—not forgetting the sisters who sometimes writ-e 
to ask our advice—a right Happy New Year, and 
nope they have spent a Merry Christmas. 

We are not going in die New Year to burden our¬ 
selves with too many good rtsoliitfons, for tliey 
usually make themselves wings and fly away before 
Easter comes. But we ought to review our particnlsr 
fancies, and try to improve them and our prosjiecta 
for the year wo are euterlng on. From our very 
failures in the poultry, or canary, or any other world, 
we may glean experience. Perhaps we have not 
made the pocket-money we expected. We ourselves 
care little for that. All we really desire is not to 
lose. Hobbies titould pay, and do. Besides, holibtei 
have been the happy means of keeping many ana 
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many a Ind, with God't blewiiig, from getting on to 
the broad road that Icuda to ruin. 

Oiie thing we wisli j-ou to note. laJa. We hare 
made a change—for tlie better, we believe—in re¬ 
plying to correspoudentB. We put the not die of the 
<iuerv first, the reply afterwa.'^s. You can detect 
the biformatiun you want .at a glance, therefore : and 
probably even that thoiis.iiul-hejded boy who keeps 
gutiiea-pigs will find out at lost how to feed his pels! 

The Popltrt Run.—I t will he well if ourhoys 
read over last mouth's Doings. But this month the 
weather is often even colder. If cold ami wet as well, 
be assured tii.af egus will be conspicuous by iheir ab¬ 
sence from the breakfast - talde, unless wo feed 
judiciously and keep our runs and houses comfoit- 
able. The dust-bath may not Ve such a necessity, 
but in that precious heap the fowls will ■' Imthe." if 
dry, and if only it is so placed that a blink of sun¬ 
shine can fall upon and warm it. \tater must not 
be forgotten, and care must be taken to renew It 
frequently on hard frosty days. It is certainty tan- 
tallsliig for a fowl to waut to drluk. yet to Bud only 
Ice. 



Feed three timet a day, letting the last meal be 
good hard gralna This digests gr.adiiully all night 
•od ao keeps the birds warm and comfortable, Lay¬ 
ing (owls must not have too much faitening food, or 
fat or suet. A little boiled bullock's lights, tinely 
minced, does good, and a dust of csyeuue will help 
to stimulate. 

Boys who live In the country would do well to 
gather withered “brackens,'’with which tubed the 
fowl-house floor In snowy weather. 

Besinners will have ere nowflnisheil building their 
bouses ami runs and gone in for stock. Let them 
read back numbers ns to the be^t kind <>f fi>Mls for 
laying or flesh. By the way, Dean and Son. ICOA. 
Fleet Street, have just added to their shilling 
manuals on domestic nnimaU a handy volume uii 
Poultry ; though those wko have back volumes of 
the B. <>, P. will hardly need it. 

, Chickens may be hatched by the end of this month, 
ilf so. they need the greatest care and touifort and 
laliiiost ''onstant feeding on nutritious food ; oat- 
Jnie.nl draggled with good sweet milk, hard-boiled 
eggs mixed with meal, etc., etc. 

Throw plenty of gsrd-m green-stuff, cablwige 
■tumps, etc., into the run, and a handful or two of 
grslns over it. This gives the fowls exercise, and 
they Bad worms and slugs also. 

Th* Piokok Lopt.—P lenty of time even yet to 
build a pigeonry in the garden, or get a loft ready, 
or even a dove-cot. Pigeon-cot would be a better 
name, for turtles or ring-doves will not do In a place 
like thia. Be warned by us, boys ; do not buy bad 

a eunt to start with. Whatever sort you intend 
ng in for. whether Pouters, Fantalls, or Tuinblerf, 



let them be oood sorts—not necessarily show birds— 
healthy, biir^y, breeding bints. Buy in shops if yoii 
like, but you must take somcou'u with you who 
kiiow.s—by'instinct we were going to say—a cock 
from a hen. 

Tlie young pigeons you breed will not fly away, 
and those iiaiiii-d almvt- need hanlly l>e confliied in lui 
aviary. If, however, yi-u intend to go in for fancy 
binls—they are more tender and dilBciilt to rear, 
rememlier—a llight ciigc in front of the loft is ueces- 
wiry. We may speak of fhis next month. 

The Aviarv.—T he breeding seascpi is still ahead 
of us, and our {wts will lie in 8e]>arate cages. Keep 
them comfoitoble and Imppy. Peed only on plain 
liiHck and white seed, with u morsel of ripe pear nr 
apple, ami a little gieeii food. Cover up at nigliC if 
the weather be iiuleiiieiit. Do imt bang the cage 
anywlieie near fmoes of gas, oil. or burning coals. 
Steam lx also piejiidicial. 

Get ready your lireediiig-cages. anyhow. If they 
have been useil before, you iimxt wash, scrub, and 
disinfect very thoroughly indeed before you use 
them agaiu. 

TtlE Rarbitbt.—T he cry is still, What shall I do 
for mange, pot-belly, scurf, etc.? Well, nearly all 
the ills of the rnhbitry arise from—(1) wet greenwood ; 
(2) draughts and cold : (Sjleakage : <t) dirty beilding; 
and(b)b.id feeding. Ttie annexed table shows a fairly 
good scale of dieting, which may well he cut out and 
pasted on n cartl by onr rabbit fauciera It is from 
Lewis Wright, we believe. 


Qi'EER Pets.—C ats may not be exactly queer peti, 
but they have many strange haidts well worth stady- 
iiig. Cuts are, as a rule, very foud of their youn.:. 
and will er'eii nurse chickens, I>al>y-rats, or nedip-- 
hogs. if deprived of their own offspring. Cats must 
he regularly fed cm brcad-and-milk, an allowance vl 
meat, and fish. Feed last thing, iind they will sP'P 
ill III night. Never deprive tlieiii all at once of their 
kittens. Take tliem one by one and chlorofuni. 
them. 

The KITC1IE5 AND Flower Oarpw.—M any yoonr 
folks have jiut a little morsel of ground, and do D"t 
know well w'hut to do with it. We advise them tu 
try, however, to grow some vegetables and flowers 
Fence the ground first to keep out fow Is, etc. Theu 
put down walks, and, if possible, build a rustic sun- 
iner-liouse in one comer; the walks to be of so> 
kind of lubble with gravel on top, and e<)ged witlr 
say, bricks or wood. Beg or buy good oiil-fashiuned 
perennial flowers. Do not forgetfltiriculas, sweet- 
williams. carnations, picotei-s, prininl;^, dai&ies. 
and forget-me-nots. Silena (crimson) goes well with 
the latter, tiet a seed list from home cheap bal 
good firm, say Mr. B. Roddy, Walworth Road, ak, 
and consider what vegetables you can grow. Do nut 
hesitate t<i ask us questions. Remember that rotes 
can still be planted to bloom this year. 

Manure should be put down now in frosty wcithrr, 
rockeries planned and built, liorders and beds made 
tidy, and general preparations made fur the comiag 
spring. 


The WtNrnw GinDSN.-Get Imxet resdy withost 
delay. The best gardener's compost is cheapest lu 
the end. 


Death of the Old Year. 
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<^aiPI*E rv.— TH“ OCEAN- U.WE, 


A * nil &fter sail was unfurled 
theSancy Jaju" iticreis.cd Iku- 
*P«®j,*ad da*iicd the .snow-wliite 
from her :^hur]> Ihuvs in 
‘**nde*o£ flittering spiuy. Her 
fWlTl* *ho«f» ple?t-sautly in the 
inoniiitggua.ailJ her ensign Hiu- 
1 ^'gay £ai*eu-ei! to the land 
'kieh was bc'iiig rai>idly left 
•Wsm. 

“An<l ho-w do you feel now, 
1137 boy I asked the oaptain, 
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"A man in oilskins and sou’-wester stood thore.” 
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kindly, as he pluccd his hand on njy 
shoulder. 

“ Pretty well so f.ar; but I find I 
have to bold on tightly when 1 attempt 
to move about,” 1 l•(*piied. 

’■ Oh I that’s notliinir. In (t few days 
you’ll get your sea-legs, and be as right 
as a trivet. I only hope tlic wind will 
hold on too,” and tlie old skipper 
laughed merrily at what he appeared 
to consider a good joke. 

“ I suppose this is what you call a 
fair wind,'’ I remarkial. 

“A fair wind! Why, it’s right aft, ray 
boy, and plenty of it; a very pretty 
shove off shore, I call it, and if it will 
only hold for a day or two we sliall soon 
be down Channel and in blue water,” 
and the old fellow rolled away to the 
cabin in high glee. 

But it was not to be altogether 
smooth sailing; for after we haa been 
at sea a few days the wind liegan to 
freshen. First the royals and then the 
topgallant-sails were stowed; the sailors 
hauled and “ Yeo ho’d” at the ro]>es, 
and the skipper consultetl the bivro- 
meter with evident anxiety every time 
lie went into his cabin. 

For a long time I listened to the wind, 
wliich appeared to be increa.sing hi 
strength, and howled tlirough the rig- 
ing in the most dismal manner possi- 
le. The ship rolled frightfully, and 
now and again appeared as though she 
were about to slip right from under 
me, and then I became horriidy sick. 

As the night wore slowly on 1 could 
hear the tramping of feet overhead, 
whilst the “ Yeo lio, hauly ho !” of the 
sailors sounded in unison with the 
moaning of the storm. The ship creaked 
and groaned as though in torture, peri- 
otUcal smashes proclaimed the fact that 
glasses and crockeryware were coming 
to grief, and at last, when I began to 
think we were in a very fair way to go 
to the bottom, the steward stumbled 
head first into my cabin. 

“Steady, old girl, steady !” he cried, 
and then asked me how 1 was weather¬ 
ing it. 

“ Well, I am pretty sick, steward,” I 
replied, “but that doesn’t matter much. 
How is the ship getting on 1 ” 

“She’s just cluickitig things about 
anyhow—never saw simli a lively old 
lass. Did you hear that siiuuih a while 
ago?” 

“Oh ! yes, I’ve heard lots of smashes 
and howls and roars, and everything 
else. What has hapiiened ?” 

“ Well, it’s just this -I have ha<l half 
a dozen tumblers, besides a lot of cups 
and .saucers, knocked into smithereens, 
and it’s my opinion tliere’s more things 
broke in this bay than in any other 
part of the world, considering the size 
of it ; but it can’t be helped—accidents 
will happen at sea.” 

“ What bay are you talking about, 
steward ? ” 

“Why, the Bay of liisnay, of course. 
Didn’t you know ?” he ask^. 

“ No, I did not ktin v ; but now I am 
perfectly well awa of i ne faat, and I 
wonder it never st. ijia< itr* iH^fore, con¬ 
sidering how well I • (V(“ heard of it 
agrees with tli^ a i: of rocking, 
plunging, anfl how .la; are laniig 

lavourea with a if. And now 

hand me that lia.^ a good fellow, 

and go away.” 


So the steward staggered oft' to his 
pantry, and left me to wonder how men 
could talk about cups and saucers when 
we appeAr<Hl to be in danger of losing 
our lives, and then I dozed off to sleep. 

When 1 awoke, a man in oilskins and 
sou’-wester, wet and glistening in the 
light of the swinging lamp, was helping 
himself to a glass of something, and I 
saw it was the skipper. 

“How are we getting on, capbiiii 
I asked, somewhat feebly. 

“Getting on!” he cxclaimcil. ns 
though surprised at such a question, 
“ why, not at all. How can w’c get on 
when we ai'e hove-to ? How are you ? ’ 

But there was no need to reply : 1 
gave practical proof of my state in tlie 
most unmistakable manner. 

“Poorfellow, poorfellow !” niurmin-ed 
the old skipper; “the ship’s liove-to, and 
he’s hove up,” and then he rolled out of 
the saloon chuckling at his own wit: but 
1 did not feel at all in the humour to 
appreciate Captain Collins’s wonderful 
jokes, and mentally dubbed him a brute. 

Soon after the captain had gone out 
the mate came in, and with that craving 
for information which actuatos people 
who find thf*mselvos in novel and 
peculiar situations, I was about to ask 
another question or two when a tre¬ 
mendous thud on the deck, followed by 
a rush of water, proclaimed the fact 
that a sea had broken on board. 

I looked anxiously at the mate, but 
that individual was evidently too much 
absorbed in the task of pouring some¬ 
thing down his throat to take the 
slightest notice of the water that was 
rushing al)out the deck. However, I 
thought I iniglit ns well try and hear 
something from him, so I remarked, 

“ Heavy sea tliat, Mr. Biles.” 

“ Pretty tidy,” he replied ; “ will you 
h.ave a nip ? ’’ 

After that I gave up the pursuit of 
knowledge. I did not want to hear any 
more about broken tumblers, silly jokes, 
or nips of whi.sky, the very smell of 
which made me feel worse, so I went to 
sleep again, having arrived at the philo¬ 
sophical conclusion that the storm 
would rage and everything take its 
course whetlier I liked it or not, and 1 
might as well make the best of it. 

’VVhen I awoke at daybreak the ship 
wasstill groaning and rolling about, and 
the wind blowing as hard as ever; but 
in spite of all this I determined, .seedy 
as I was, to see for myself how things 
were going on outside, so I crept out of 
my bunk, and immediately was sent 
head foremost against the side of the 
cabin, and then, half stunned, 1 wa.s 
thrown back into my bunk, wliei-e I sat 
holding on desperately, having no de¬ 
sire to be driven like a battering-ram 
through the cabin door. After a while 
I made another attempt with somewhat 
better success, and at last managed to 
reach the companion door, from vdiich I 
saw a sight I shall never forget. The 
ship was under close-reefed topsails; 
the few sailors to be seen were holding 
on to the belaying pins to keep them¬ 
selves from falling on the wet and 
slippery decks; a mountainous wave 
appeared to be rolling down on top of 
us, insteiul of which, to my great relief, 
the mighty mass jiassed underneath, 
and the vessel was lifted high in the 
air, and then rolled over with a great 
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roar into a valley, with a wall of water 
on eacli side. , 

This was iny first experience of a 
storm at sea, and I was tilled with awf 
and astonishment, as, with a fascinaliou 
I cannot describe, I watched the great 
seas following each other in endless 
succession; and then, shivering with 
cold, 1 crept back to my little hunk, to 
reflect on the grandest sight which I 
had ever witnessed or imagined. 

On the following day the wind 
moderated, the sea went down, Siiil \'as 
made on the vessel, and once more, to 
my great delight, we were able to 
stond on our course until, one beautiful 
afteriTOon, we came to anchor in a little 
bay, the .surroundings of which seeiiifd 
like fairyland. 

Down to the very (nlge of the wa 
cocoanut-trees were growing in grace- 
fiil luxuriance. On the beach a nuiiil<cr 
of negroes were rolling casks, relieving 
the monotony of their lalxiur at the 
same time with a wild song, which 
broke out occasionally into a roar. 'i'> 
the right we could catch glimpses cif a 
little town situate on the rise of a hiil, 
with its white cottages glinting cliv i- 
fully through the luxuriant foliage ■ i 
the banana and cocoanut-palui. 
had touched at St. Jago, one cf tli*' 
Cape (le Verde islands, where the vu]*- 
taiii had jmt in for a supplj’^ of 
meat and vegetables, as well Jis cocoa- 
nuts and oranges, the latter of whiih 
wei’O selling at the nitc of one shiiiing 
p<*r huiidnih or several liundmis for 
ai. lid cust-oirganiient. 

Our stay at this lovely island only 
last<!(l twenty-four hours, but it gave iii'“ 
time to rich* out to theoitingc grovesuii 
a very small pony, with a black boy .is 
groom, or rather runner and guide. 
Here I .saw all kinds of tropical fruit 
growing in luxuriant profusion ; .siuail 
huts tenanted by jolly old uegn'cs 
with their wives and piccaninnies, who 
ciff.-red us a hospitable welcome wher¬ 
ever we went. 

For weeks, ay, and for raonth.s, we 
continued our voyage, which now he- 
came somewhat te<lious; but I managed 
to while awav the time by learning liow 
to .splice, malve difi'erent kinds of knots, 
and—crowning accomplishnientof all- 
how to steer ; and I can assure iny boy 
friends that I felt no little pride when, 
for the first time, the wheel was left in 
my hands with the sailing directions, 
“full and bye,” from the man whom I 
had relieved. 

At last the captain informed me that 
we should very soon see land, and, Mitv 
enough, that afternoon the man on the 
look-out aloft sang out, “Land hn!'' 
and in reply to the question, “ M hrro 
away ?’’ answered, “ On the Ice bow 
but it was some time before I <<.iulcl 
clearly make it out, and thou tin- cai'- 
tain shortened sail for the loglo., so a? 
not to overrun his destination. 

Next morning I saw the lui. inm-h 
more distinctly', and fancied ■ - oiOii 
even make out the trees. Moie .ul wus 
nuule, and the Saucy Jane sjno i.h'ng 
again as tliough anxious to liiiissh li< r 
long voyage of sixteen thousjind i 

“Do you see those white ti ing^ on 
the beach yonder ?” inquired tlic cap¬ 
tain, as he handed me his spy-giass. 

1 took a good look, and then pro¬ 
nounced them to be houses. 

,y Google 
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“Yes; thats Grattan,” he said, cheer- j we roundedto, and Jifter a short inter- I a mile of the good ship which had 
ully. “ Here is the pilot-boat coming val there was a huge sphush, the chain 1 carried us so safely and so well from 
itf to us, and in another hour’s time we j roared through the hawse-pipe, and we I the old country to tlie shores of 
;hiiU l)e at anchor” i were at anchor in smooth water, with j Western Australia. 

And our skipper was right. At noon 1 the little town of Grattan lying within iro 6« evniinM<L) 


OUK HOME IN THE SILVER WEST 


A OF STItrOCLE AND ADVENTURE. 

l>v GoKDox SrauLts, C.M., M.D., U.N., 

Author of " The Cruuie of the Snouiint,' “ WUJ Adcenhire* Koutul the PuU," *• Grahame: a Tate of the. Dark Contiixent," etc., etc., etc. 

CHAPTKU X1V.~W!; .<'r.VRT WORK WITH A WILL—Lilt: ON AN AROENTINK KSTANrlA. 


VKEiLY believe that Britons, wlictli>>r I 
English, Irish, or Scotch, arc all j 
•orn to wander, and horn colonists, i 
rhere really seems to be .something in | 
he very air of a new laiul, be it Aus- | 
ralia, America^ or the Silver We.st, that j 
(rings all their very best and noblest ' 
luiilities to the surface, and oftentimes 
(lakes men—bold, hardy, persevering 
—of individuals who. had they 
iay*Hl in this old cut and-dry country, 
f'>uld never have been anything better 1 
hail louts or Johnnie Raws, f as.sure ' 
lie reader that 1 speak from long ex- 
X'rience when I in.ake tliese remarks, 
iii'l on any Saturday evening when 1 ; 
lappen to be in London, and sije poor ' 
■tning fellows coming home to garrets, | 
X'lliaps with their pittance in their ' 
XK'kets, I feel for them from the very 
lypths of niy soul. And sometimes I 
isli and iiuirmur to myself— 

“Oh de.'vr me ! ” I say, “ if my inirse 
vf're only half as big as my hcarf, 
(naldn’t I quickly gather together a 
h'lu-^nd of thesi! white slaves and sail 
ii'Trily off with them to the Land of 
•hf .Silver West! And men would learn 
o laugh there who hardly ever snjih*d 
M'fore, and tendons would wax wiry, 
uid muscles hard, and pale faces grow ' 
irown with the tints of health. And 
K-iilth would mean work, and work 
*011 Id mean wealth, and—but, heigbo ! 
*liai; is the good of dreaming? Only 
•oiiiP (lay—ye.s^ !>nme' day—and what a 
?lorious sunrise it will be for this em¬ 
pire—Government will see its wa}' to ; 
irant free passages to far-off lands, in 
■'nich there is peace and plenty, work 
iiid food for all, and where the bread 
eats is never damped by falling 
»irs. God send that happy day ! And ■ 
it soon ! 

is tlie memory of our first months ' 
'Ji'i years of a downright pleasant life 
oat makes me write like this. We i>oor 
ris—my brothers and I — poor, but 
'^fmined, found everything so enioy- | 
1*00 at our new home in the Silver 
"ost that oftentimes we could not help 
*Niing that thousands of toiling inor- 
tals trom Glasgow and other great over- | 
•crowded cities would only come out ‘ 
Jotnehow and share our posy. For really, 
^P'lt it in plain and simple language, i 
to the delight of enjoying anything ' 
'■‘'■sself, should it only be an apple, is 
pleasure of seeing one’s neignbour ; 
^•■"eabite. ^ ^ . . 1 

Now here is a funny thing, but it is a t 
nf' Mendoza is so wonder- i 

mly dry strong and bracing that \ 
ntakes men of boys in a very short i 
and makes old people young j 


again. It might not smooth away 
wrinkles from the face, or turn grey 
hair brewn, or even iiuike two hair.s 
grow where only one grow before ; but 
it does most assuredly rejuvenate tlie 
heart, and sliake.s all the wrinkles out 
of that. Out here it is no uncommon 
thing for the once-rheumatic to learn 
to dance, while stitl-joiuted individuals 
wlio iinmigi'ated with crutches under 
their anus, pitch tliese crutches into 
the irrigation canals, and take to .^jiades 
and guns instead. 

It is something in the air, I think, 
that works these wondraus changes, 
though I aui sure I could not sivy what. 
It may be oxygen in double doses, or it 
may be ozone, or even laughing gas : 
but there it is, and whosoever reads 
these lines and doubts what I say, has 
only to take Hight for the beautiful 
pi'ovince of Mendoza, and he sh.all re¬ 
main a sceptic no longer. 

Well, as soon as we got over the 
fatigues of our long journey, and Ijogan 
to realise the fact that we were no 
longer children of the desert, no longer 
nomofls and gi])4es, my brothers and I 
set to work with a hearty gootlwill that 
astonished even ourselves. In prepar¬ 
ing our new homes we, and all the 
other settlers of this infant colony as 
well, enjoyed the same kind of pleiusure 
that Ilobinson Crusoe must have done 
when he and his man Friday set up 
house for themselves in the island of 
Juan Fernandez. 

Even the labourers or “ hands ^ whom 
Moncrielf had imported had their own 
dwellings to erect, but instead of look¬ 
ing upon this as a hardship, they said 
that this was the fun of the thing, and 
that it was precisely here where the 
laugh came in. 

Moreover they worked for them¬ 
selves out of hours, and I daresay that 
is more than any of them would have 
done in the old country. 

Never once was the labour of the 
estancia neglected, nor the state of the 
aqueducts, nor Moncrieft'’s flocks and 
lierds, nor his fences. 

Some of these men harl been plough¬ 
men, others shepherds, but every one of 
them was an artisan more or le.ss, and 
it is just such men that do well—men 
who know a good deal about country 
life, and can deftly use the spade, the 
hoe, the rake, the fork, as well as the 
hammer, the axe, the saw, and the 

E lane. Thanks to the way clear father 
ad brought us up, my brothers and I 
were handy with all sorts of tools, and 
we were rather proud than otherwise 
of our handicraft. 


I renieniber that Dug.ald one day, as 
we sat at table, after looking at his 
hands—tlicy had become awfully brown 
—suddenly s.aid to Sloncriefl', 

“ Ob, by-the-by, brotlic-r Moncrieir, 
there is one thing that rin ready to 
i wager you forgot to bring out with you 
j from England. ’ 

“What was that?” said MoneiiefT, 

! looking quite serious. 

“Why, a 8up])ly of kid gloves. wJiito 
and coloured,” 

» We all laughed. 

“ 31y dear i>oy, ’ said thi.s huge brother 
of ours, “the sun supplies the kid 
gloves, and it strikes me, kul, you’ve a 
l»air of coloured oncjs already.” 

“ Yes,” said Dugald, “black-aiid-tan.” 

“But, dear lacldies,” old Jenny put 
in, “if ye really wad like mittens, I’ll 
shortly shank a cum for ye.” 

“ Just listen to the old )>raid Scotch 
tongue o’ that mither o’ inoine—‘shortly 
shank a curn.’* Who but an Aber¬ 
donian could unclcr.stand that i ” 

But indeed poor old .Icmiy was a 
marvel with her “ shank,' as she calkal 
her knitting, and almost every third 
day she turned ofl' a splendid pair of 
rough wcioilen stockings for one or 
other of her bairns, as .she termed us 
generically. And useful weather-dc- 
liant articles of liosiery they were too. 
M’hen our legs were, encased in these, 
our feet jirotected by a pair of doubie- 
soled boots, and our ankles further 
fortified by leather gaiters, there were 
few snakes even we were afraid to 
tackle. 

The very woixl ‘‘snake,”or “.serpent.” 
makes some people shudder, and it is 
as well to say a word or two about these 
ophidians here, and have done with 
them. I have, then, no very wild ad¬ 
ventures to recoixl concerning those we 
encountered on our estancias. -Nor 
were either niy brothers or myself mm li 
afraid of them, for a snake—this is niy 
I firm belief—will never strike a liuiuan 
being except in self-defence; and,of ail 
I the tliousands killed annually in India 
, itself by ophidians, most of t!io vir-i in;;; 

! have been tramping about with nnkcil 
feet, or naked legs at least. 

, * * * 

! Independent of the pure, wholcsouic, 

: bracing air, there appeared to us to 
; be another peculiarity in the climate 
' which is worthy of note. It is ral- 
motive. There is more in tliat simple 
.sentence than might at first be ima¬ 
gined, and the effect upon sett lors might 


pairs. 
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be best explained by giving ari example; 
A young man, tlien, comes to tliis 
glorious couritr^v fresh from all the ex¬ 
citement and lever of Europe, where 
people are, os a rule, overcrowclod and 
elbowing eu'^h otlier for a share of the 
bread that is not sufficient to feed all ; 
be settles down, either to steady work 
under a master, or to till his own farm 
and mind his own flocks, bi' either 
case, while feeling labour to be not only 
a pleasure, but actually a luxury, tlicre 
is no heat of blood arm brain ; there is 
no occasion to eitlier chase or hurry. 
Life now is not' like a game of football 
on Rugby lines—all scurry, push, and 
perspiration. The new-comer’s pro¬ 
spects are everything that could be 
desired, and—mark this— he. does n<>t 
live for the future untj more than the 
present. There is enough of everything 
around him 7iow, so that his happiness 
does not consist in building upon the 
far-off then, which strugglers in this 
Britain of ours tliink so much about. 
The settler then, I say, be he young or 
old, can afford to enjoy Ijimself to-day, 
certain in his own mind that to-morrow 
will provide for itself. 

But this calmness of mind, which 
really is a symptom of glorious healtlj, 
never merges into the dreamy laziness 
and ignoble activity exhil)ited ijy Bra¬ 
zilians in the east and north of him. 

ily brothers and I were happily savetl 
a good deal of business worry in con¬ 
nection witli the purchase of our 
estancia, so, too, were the ne%v settlers, 
for Moucrieff, witii tliat long SJotcii 
heivd of his. had everything cut and dry, 
as he called it, so that the signing of a 
few papers and the writing of a clieque 
or two miide us as proud sis any Scottish 
iair<I in the old country. 

“You must creep before you w'alk,” 
Moucrieff told us; “you mustn't go like 
a bull at a gate. Just look before you 
‘loup.’” 

So we consulted him in everything. 

Suppose, for instance, -we wsinted 
another mule or horse, we wont to 
Moucrieff for advice. 

“Can you do without it?’’ he would 
ssvy. “ Go home and settle that ques¬ 
tion between you, and if you find you 
can’t, come and tell me, anrl I’ll let you 
Jiave the besist as cheap as you can buy 
it anywhei'e.” 

Well, we started buihling our houses. 
Unlike the Pampas, Mendoza can boast 
of stone and brick, aiul even wood, 
though round our district a deal of tliis 
had been planted. The woods that lay 
on Moncrie9”s colony had l)ecu reared 
more for shelter to the flocks against 
tliR storms and tempests that often 
sweep over the country. 

In the more immediate vicinity of the 
dwelling-houses, with tlie exception of 
some splendid elms and j>inne-trees, and 
the steeple-high solemn-looking poplar, 
no great growth of wood was encou¬ 
raged. For it Jiiust be remembered we 
were living in what Moucrieff called 
uncanny times. The Indians* were still 
a power in the country, and tlieir inva¬ 
sions were looked for i)erio<lically. The 
State di<l not then give tlie protection 
against this foe it doe.s now. True, 


* Since then the Indians hecn swept fnr to 
the south, ami so heniraed In thst the provinces 
Tiorth of tlielr territory are os safe from invasion ns 
Kaglaud itself.—0. s. 
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there existed what were called by 
courtesy frontier forts ; they were sup¬ 
posed to l>illet soldiers there, too, but 
ius tliese men were often destitute of a 
.supply of ammunition, and s})ent much 
of tlieir time i)laying cards and drink¬ 
ing the cheap wines of the country, the 
settlers jnit but little faith in them, and 
the wandering Pampa Indians treated 
them with disdain. 

Our houses, then, for safety’s .sake 
were all built jiretty close together, jmfl 
on high ground, so that we had a good 
view all over tlie iieautiful valley. They 
could thus lie more easily defended. 

Here and there over the ostancias 
pue.'^fos, as they were called, were erected 
for the convenience of the shepherds. 
Tliey were mere huts, but, nevertheless, 
they wore far more comfortable in every 
way than many a crofter’s cottage in 
the Scottisli Highlands. 

Round the dwellings of the new 
settlers, wliich were built in the form 
of a square, each square, three in all, 
having a communication, a rampart and 
ditch were constructed. The making 
of those was mere pastime to those 
hardy Scots, and they took groat delight 
in the work, for, not only would it 
enable them to sleep in peace and 
safety, hut tlie keeping of it m thorough 
decorative repair, as house -agents say, 
would always form a pleasant occupa¬ 
tion for spare time. 

The mansion, a.s Moncrieff's beautiful 
house came to be called, was similarly 
fortified, but as it stood high in its 

f 'rounds the rampart did not Jiide the 
luilding. Moreover, the latter was 
partially decorated inside with flower.s, 
and the (!xt»*rnal embankment always 
kept as green as an English lawn in 
June. 

The ditches were wide and deep, and 
were so arranged that in case of inva¬ 
sion tliey could be filled with water 
from a natural lake high up on the brae 
lands. For that matter they iniglit 
have been tilled at any time, or kept 
filled, but Moncriert’ hail an idea—and 
probably he w.as right—that too much 
stagnant, or even semi-.stagnant water 
near a house rendered it unhealthy. 

As soon as we liad bouglit our claims 
and marked them out, each settler’s 
distinct from the other, but ours—my 
brotlier’s and mine—all in one lot, we 
commenced work in earnest. There 
was room and to spare for us all al>out 
the 3Ioncrieft’ mansion and farmyarrl, 
we—the M‘('T iinmans—being guests for 
-a time, and living indoors, the others 
roughing it as best they could in the 
outfiouses, some of which were turned 
into temporary huts. 

Xothing could exceed the lieauty of 
Moncrieff’s estancia. It was miles and 
miles in extent, and more like a lovely 
garden than anything else. The fiekls 
were all square. Round each, in taste¬ 
ful rows, waved noble trees, the weird 
and ghostly poplar, whose topmost 
branches touched the clouds apparently, 
the wide-spreading elm, the shapely 
chestnuts, tlie dark, mysterious cyjiress, 
the fairy leaved acacia, the waving wil¬ 
low and sturdy oak. These trees liad 
• been planted with every taste and judg¬ 
ment around the fields, and between 
all stretclieil lieciges of laurel, willow, 
and various kinds of shrubs. The fields 
themselves were not without troes; 
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in fact, trees were dotted over most I 
of them, notably chestnuts, and many 1 
species of fruit troes. . 

But something else added to the e^-] 
treme beauty of these fields, namely, 
the irrigation canals—I prefer the woiii i 
canals to ditches. ’I'he highest of all was 
very deep and wide, and was supplied I 
with water from the distant hills aiiJ 
river, while in its turn it supplied ti:c 
whole irrigation system of the estancia. 
The plan for irrigating the fields Wiu 
the simplest that could be thought oL 
but it was quite as perfect as it wa» 
simple. 

Add to the beauty of the trees and 
hedges the brilliancy of trailing tiower> 
of gorgeous hues and strange fantastic 
shajjes; let some of those tre« lie 
actually hanging gardens of beauty: 
let flowers float ever on waters 
around the fields, and the fields them 
selves be emerald green—then imagiiu': 
sunshine, balmy air, and perfume every¬ 
where, and you will have some idea of 
the charm spread from end to end of 
Moncrietl'’8 great estancia. 

But there was another kind of beauty 
about it which I have not yet men 
tioned—namely, its flocks and herds and 
poultry. 

A feature of the strath, or valley, 
occupied by this little Scoto-Welsii 
colony was the sandhills or dunes. 

“l)o you call those sandhills 1” 1 
said to Moncrieff, one day, shortly after 
our arrival. “Why, they are as green 
and bonnie os the Broad Hill on tin- 
links of Aberdeen.” 

Moncrieff smiled, but looked pleasctl 

“Man!” he replied, “did you evt-r 
hear of the proverb that speaks al-out 
making mountains of mole-hills 1 Well 
that’s what I’ve done up yonder. When 
my partner and I began serious work 
on tiiese fields of ours, those bits of hill' 
were a constant trouble and menace tf 
us. They were just as big then, niaylio. 
as they are now—about fifty feet liigh 
at the highest, pierhaps, but they wee- 
bare sandy liillocks, constantly chnng 
iiig sha])e and even position with every 
big storm, till a happy thought struck 
my partner, and we cliose just the right 
season for acting on it. We got the 
Gauchos to gather for us pe^s ami 
bushels of all kinds of wild seed, espe¬ 
cially that of the long-rooted grasses, 
and these we sowed all over tlie inok- 
hills, as we called them, and ■we plautc.! 
bushes here and there, and also in the 
liollows, and, lo ! the mole-liills were 
changed into fairy little mountains, arel 
the liits o’ glens between into boskv 
dells.’ 

“ Dear brother Moncrieff,” I said, 
“you are a genius, and I’m so glad I 
met you. What would I have becti 
without vou ?” 

“ Twaddle, man ! nonsensical haveiij 
and twiwldlc! If you hadn’t met mo 
you would have met somebody elwj 
and if you liadn’t met him, you wouhj 
have foregathered wi’ exi>eneuco : anJi 
man ! experience is the best teacher iij 
a’ the wide worruld.” | 

In laying out and planning our fanui 
my brothers and 1 determined, howevcfi 
not to wait for experience of our owm 
but just take advantage of Moiicrieff ’sj 
That would sustain usy as the oak susi 
tains the ivy. 

(To be conainufit.) 
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STAHIET THE EXPIOEEE: HIS BOYHOOD AKD HAHHOOD. 


D rRiNc; tlic eleven years that liave 
cla^wied since the establishment of 
the “ Boy’s Own Paper ” raucli has l)eeii 
said by various writers of H. M. Stanley ; * 
but much more of interest remains to be 
said, and we are goioj', at our e<litor'» invi¬ 
tation, to say some of it here, now tliat the 
fammis explorer has successfully accom¬ 
plished Ills relief of Emin Pasha. 

It was not until Stanley was seventeen 
that he Mas known to the Morld by his 
nre.sent mime. He Avas bom in Nortli 
Wales in 1S4(), the son of John Rollant, a 
farmer, and of the daughter of Moses Parry, 
a butcher, who had removed from Plas Pig’ot 
to one of the cottages within the extensive 
honndaries of the old castle of Denbigh, a 
short time liefore his grandson’s birth. The 
lioy was hajdized at Tremeirchion Church 
close l*y as Jr>hn Howlands, wliich is prac¬ 
tically .-i plionetic rendering of the Welsh 

muiie. 

When .John Itowlands was two years ohl 
lii-> father died, ami his mother’s fatlier 
died ; and his mother’s circumstances l>e- 
caiiie.'iieh that .she had to put lier child out 
to nurse ivith a Mrs. Price, the Mufe of the 
verger of St, Hilary’s, by whom, at four 
yeiii-s old, he Mas sent to the English Free 
School in Denbigh. Then his uncle, m-1io 
}i:ui ]>Aid for his keep, took to himself a 
M'ifc, and, as often hapjiens. the marriage 
endcil in the fiiMierle.ss child being tiirmsl 
adrift in the M’orld. But the uncle did Ids 
Iiest., and one fine morning little John Hom-- 
lands liml a long ride on pickaback ami 
found himself deixi-sited in that admiralilc 
institution, the Public School of St. Asapli. 

At St. A.saph he remained for twelve 
years, Ijecoining at last one of the school’s 
most promising boys. One day the Bishop 
of St. Asaph came to visit and examine the 
claa»cs. lloM'lands M'as in a prominent 
piiniKon, and .seemed old enough to lie 
a|i)>rentice<l to soute trade, in accordance 
with the usual practice of the school. 

•• Well, my lad/'said the Bishop to him, 
*' M'ljat trade would you like to he appren¬ 
ticed to ? ” 

“ To that of a bishop ! ” said RoM-lands, 

“ Dear me! ” said the Bishop—as well he 
might; but be did not forget the lad who 
h.-wl made such a surprising request, and 
next time ho came he gave Rowlands a 
.shilling and a Bible. The shilling M’ent to 
the a|)[>te-M‘oman in tlie course of an hour or 
so ; tlie Bible was kept, and lias travelled 
:iiore miles than most Bibles have travelled 
yards. 

In I8r»<5, on May 1.3th, a Tuesday, a.s the 
school register is careful to note, .John 
Rowlands left St. Asaph to help his cousin, 
David (.)Men, M'ho was keeping school at 
Brynford; and shortly aftenvards Owen 
and his pupil teacher moved on to Mold. 
At Mold there was a quarrel betiveen the 
cou.siiis. Diivid requested John to clean 
his hoots, and John, instead of doing so, 
•walked off on a weaiy tramp to Liverpool. 
There in the docks he found a ship bound 
to NeM’ Orleans, in want of a Iwy, and 
he applied for the bertli. And away he 
went acro.se the Atlantic, having a short, 
sharp taste of the miseries of the first 
voy.ager. At New Orleans he left the ship. 


* See pailicalarly onr first volums, pages 550 sn<l 
ri67, “Stanley'sAdvfloturesto Africa;” our seventh 
volume, pages (MB andOM, “Stanley on the Congo 
and our tenth volanw, page 886, “The German 
PaSha.” 
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Aiitfior of "Great African Esplnrere," etc., etc. 
PART I. 

and M-.alking tlirough the city he sam- a 
notice in a M'indow, “A Boy Wantctl." 
He entered the couiiting-hou.se, saM' the 
proprietor, and ttecured the engagemctit. 
The merchant’s name was Stanley. He 
took a fancy to the boy, asked him to lodge 
in his house, adopted him as his son, ami 

1 >ersnaded him to drop the name of .John 
loM'lands, and call himself Henry Mortoii 
St.anley, Suddenly, hoMever, the merchant 
died; there was no Mill, and no provision 
for the adopted son; the relatives exnli- 
ingly interfere*!; and the young clerk found 
himself in the street with nothing to ladp 
liim hut his neM* name. 

What Mas to be done? The great 
Ainericaii War had begun; the recruiter 
wan busy; and Stanley joineil the I'on- 
federatu ranks as a full private. His regi¬ 
ment M'as in Johnstone’s army, and under 
.lohn-stone he took part in all the battles up 
to Shiloh or Pittsbur” Landing. 

In that great tM'o days’ battle, begun on 
Sunday, April 6tli, 18()‘2, the (.'onfeilerates 
had the ailvantaoe on the first *lny : but on 
the second Buell arrive*! to reinforce tlie 
retreating Grant, and Grant vigorously re- 
ncM-ed the fight and gained a *iecisive vi*-- 
tory. Many prisoners M ere taken, and *)ne 
of them wnw Stanley. A dangenms iI*h.-<I 
followed. As Stanley M-as Iteing marched 
to prison he burst through the arnie*l 
escort, SM'am a river amid a slmiver *if 
bullets, landed unhurt on the *ither linnk, 
and escaped to the coast, ohtaineil a liertli 
on board ship, and returned to Liverixiol. 

From LiverjxKil he M'alked to Denbigh, 
and app^red before hi.s astonished rela¬ 
tives. They M’ere not particularly glad to 
see him. He Mas not looke*l uikui ns a 
credit to the family, and he was treated to 
the usual cold-shouldering which among 
the Welsh is quite cohl enough to be 
uncomfortable. So Henry Morton Stanley 
—M'hose change of name *lid him no g*HKl 
in his mother’s eyes—bade fareM cll to his 
mother at B*Klel\vyd*lan, an*l again trami>eil 
off to Liverjiool. There he foiiml an uncle 
in busines.s who gave him something to *lo ; 
but the something did not last hmg, as 
Stanley quarrelled with his uncle’s son, 
an*l ende*t the quarrel characteristically by 
M'alWng doM’n to the docks and shipping 
liefore the mast for Ncm’ York. 

But as he approached Xcm' York it oc¬ 
curred to him he xvns putting hi-s head in 
the lion’s mouth. He Mas an escaped Con- 
feilerate prisoner. Mho M'ould l«e clappe*! 
into prison as soon as he M'as rpc*»gnis«?*l. 
There was only one M'av out *)t the iHfh- 
cultv, and Stanley took it. As .so*»n as he 
landed he enlisted as an onlinnry seaman 
in the American navy ; and in a feM ilavs 
he M’as at sea as one of the creM' *>f tfie 
U.S. warship Ticonderoga 
He M'as discovereil to he of superior 
education—for he hatl not Masteil his time 
since leaving school as most boys *lo, but 
had read and M'ritten much—and in a 
month he M'as promoletl from the ranks to 
be “ship’s writer” or clerk. He did his 
work ■well, hut M’as evidently fit for lietter 
things; and in the fourth month he M’as 
promoted to act as secretary to the admiral 
on board*. Soon the secretary had a chance 
of distinction and be did not allow it to 
pass. The Ticonderoga had captured a 
steamer, and a volunteer was M'nnted to 
swim with a rope to the captured ship 
throBgh four hundred yards of M'ater sM'ept 


by the enoniv’s jguns. Stanley sprang 
overboard M'itli the roi>e, and notMith- 
stan*ling the shot and shell and musketi^' 
from a ten-guin liatterj' he s>afely acc*>m- 
pllshed his task. It M'as a gallant exploit, 
and it M'as instaiitiy reMarded. He Mas 
sent f*)r by the admiral, and on the quarter¬ 
deck he M'as tohl that henceforth he was a 
commissioned officer. Tims it M-as that 
Ensign Stanley—the rank is the .same as 
miilshi]>mnii in our service—M'as present on 
til*? Ticoriileroga at the last great mival 
luittlc of the M'ar, the sminu attack on 
Fort Fisher, on the 1.3tli of Jauuary, 1M>.V 
Ten months afterManls the Ticonderoga. 
on a cruise round the M«)rhl. arrived in the 
Levant, and there Stanley obtaiiicsl long 
leave *ff absence to g«) home to Denbigh. 
mIici'c he nrriveil in the autumn of IKtiiJ. 
.\t ShreM'sbury he m'us phot*>graphe*l by 
Mr. Laing in his American naviU unifiain. 
ami it wa-s this photograph that was first 
on sale in the London shops M’hen he aftcr- 
M'ai'ls retnrnt‘<l fmm Ids search for Living- 
st*>ne. In the same unifiinn lie visiteil hi> 
ohl school at St. Asaph, M'hen he stoo*l tlic 
Isiys buns and cakes and sM'eets, got ihciu 
a holiday, an*l made them a 8]>eech to the 
effect that any jirogre.ss he had made ami 
any success fic might attain, he m'oii1*1 
attribute hi the excellent education he hud 
r*.veived in that old Free School.l Gnce only 
di'l he sign his old name, and that wa^^ ia 
the vi.sitiirs’ book at Denbigh (.'nstle on the 
Uihof December, 1866, M-here the curious 
may read it as “ John RoM'lands. formerly 
of this castle, noM- Ensign in the V.S. 
N a'>'y. 

From Denbigh lie returned to Ncm' York, 
and, leaving the navy, he went M'e.stMar*ls tu 
take u]i a form in loM-a ; but hearing that 
the “ Missouri Democrat ” M'anted a corre- 
BiKindent to accompany General Han***iek‘s 
expedition against the KioM'ay and (.’hey- 
enno Indians, he appUeil fora post Mhich 
seemed to have been made for him, ami 
with a second conimision from the “ Ncm' 
York Tribune,” off he Mcnt on the M-.ar- 
)>ath. His letters on this Indian ^Yar are 
M'ell worth reprinting, but Me have no sjiacc 
here even for extracts ; suffice it to say that 
they are croM'ded with the usual Red Indian 

a ierties of ]>alefaces and scal])s, and trails 
council tires, and calumets, bucks and 
squaws, all in the good old style, and in- 
cluile a sjieecli by General Sherman, •« liicli 
proved of considerable value as a stock 
iiuofation in the coming years in Africa. 
The Indian War over, Stanley lookeil about 
for some rapid means of return. A joumey 
across the plain Mas too humdrum an affair 
to lie entertained ; and so he ami a friend 
built themselves a raft, on Mhich they 
floated doM’n the Platte for seven hundred 
miles to it.s junction M-ith the Missouri ; and 
thence he ma*le straight for Ncm' York- 
His Indian letters had M'on him a reputa¬ 
tion, and the “NeM' York Herald ” engageil 
him as special correspondent to follow the 
British Army in its march to Magdala; 
and the November of the Indian War year 
saw “H. M. Stanley—‘ New York HeraLid'” 
on the lieach at Annesley Bay. Clearly 
and vigorously, but &omeM’hat too ornately, 
he told the story of that most successfiil of 
ex]ieditions in which Sir Robert Napier 
traversed often under a tropical sun, or amid 
storms of rain and sleet, four hundred miles 
of mountainous and difficult country, 
crossed many steep and ^ecipitous ranges 
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of iiionntains, more than ten thousand feet 
in altitude, passes! the fornudable chasm of 
the Itecliilo, defeateil the army of KiiiR 
'I'hemlore, which poured down 'from their 
l'*fty fortress in fnll confidence of victoiy, 
and tinally stormed the almost inaccessible 
>tron<']>ola of Magdala defended hy tlie 
Kinjx with the desperate remnant of his 
chiefs and followers, committed it to the 
Haines, and left it only a scorched rock, lly 
the end of June, 186K, the eamiis ha«l 
di-:ipi>eared from Abyssinia, “the tran»{K>it 
fleet had spreail its win<fs, de;>artin^ for 
t \ er fmm Abyssinian waters ; and tlius tlio 
Mcslem (Viisade became numbered with 
j«a't events, to be reniemliereil of all men 
in all lands, amon^ the most wonderfully 
s-nrceasful camii{ii)'ns ever conducteil in 
hi-tory.” 

Stanley came back to Denbigh, briii^iiij' 
with him a collection of Abyssinian cunosi- 
tic'. which still oriiament the Old Castle 
Aims in that town. !le was stsm at work 
a-.'ain, this time in Spain, describing for the 
*• New York Heraiil" the revolution that 
enilint in the fiiglit of I^t^bella. On 

the 16th of October, at ten in the morning, 
In* ic?ceivetl a tcli^gram from Mr. James 
( o>rdon Dennett, junior, the son of the pro- 
jirietor of the “Herald,'' to come to Paris 
at once on im]K>rtHnt business. He left by 
the tintt train, at three o'clock in the after- 
lusm, and, reaching Paris, found Mr. Itcnnett 
in lied. He knocked at the liedroom door, 

“Come in." siud .Mr. Dennett. 

Stanley entered. 

“ What is your name? ’’ 

“ Stanley, sir.” 

“ Oh, ah yes I Sit down.” 

Mr. Bennett rose, put on his dressing- 
gown, and resumed (he conversation with, 

“ Do yon know where Dr. Livingstone 
U ? ” 

“ Keally. I do not, sir," 

“ Do you think he is alive ? ” 

“ He may lie, and he may not be.” 

“ Well, I think he is alive, and 1 think he 
can be found, and 1 am going to send you 
to find him." 

“ Do you mean me to go to Central 
Africa, sir?" 

“ Yes, I mean that you shall go and find 
him, wherever you may hear that he is. 
Di course, you will act’according to your 
own plans ; but find Livingstone.” 

“ you know what it will cost?" 

“No, but ilraw i‘1,000; when that is 
si>ent, draw another £1,000; when tliat is 
r-l>ent, draw another; and so on—but find 
Livingstone." 

“ Very well, sir.” 

“ And, by the by, T bear they are going 
tr. open the Suez Canal; go there first. 
Then go and see how Warren is getting on 
ill Palestine. Then there is something up 
ill the Crimea; go there. Then there is 
.s<imp interesting atfair going on in the 
Ku|ihrates valley ; go there. Get experience 
a' you go, do you see ? Then get on and 
find Livingstone.” 

.And by the next train Stanley was off. 
He went to Suez; he went down the Nile ; 
lie went to Jeni.salem; he w'ent to Con- 
•‘‘tuQtinople, to Sebastopol, to Titlis, to 
Tiatoum, to Baku, to Telieran, to Ispahan, 
to Shiraz, to DiLshire, to Bombay, to the 
Miiiiritins, and at length reached Zanzibar 
in January, 1871. He oi^nised an exjie- 
•iitiun and started for the interior, making 
lih way towards the great lakes where 
f-ivingetone hart last been beard of. He 
liad the usual difficulties with hU follow'ers, 
the Qsaal expetieiice.s of African travel; the 
furests, the marshes, the Arabs, and the 
•^iMurdly grasping native potentates, who, 
though they could not understand the 
exploration fever, saw clearly enough that 
it Ixtded them no good. From information 
r«*>'eived from time to time, Stanley mudi- 
hol his route, and on Friday, November 


10th, IS71, he was at Ujiji on Tanganika. 
It wu.>i the day of his triumph. 

“ At bust,” lie wrote, “the huldimc hour 
has arrived ! our dreams, our hopes and 
auticiiMtions are now about to be realised ! 
Our hearts and our feelings are with our 
eyes, as we peer into the palms, and trj* to 
make out in which hut or house lives the 
white man with the grey beard we beard 
about on the Mulagarazi. 

“‘I'ufurl the tiags and load your 
guns !' 

“‘Av Wallah, ay Wallah, liana!’ re- 
sjmnd the men, eagerly. 

“ • One. two, three—tire ! ’ 

“ .V volley from nearly fifty guns roars 
like a salute from a battery of artillcrv; 
we shall note its efl'ect presently on the 
l>eaceful-l<M)king village lielow. 

“ ‘ No, Kirangozi, liold the white man’s 
flag up high, and let the Zanzibar Hag 
bring up the rear. And you nieu keei> 
close tugetlier, and keep firing till we halt 
in the market-place or liefore the white 
man’s house. Vou have said to me often 
that you could smell the fisli of the Tanga- 
nika—I can smell the fish of the Tanganika 
now'. There are fish and beer, and a long 
rest waiting for you. March ! * 

“Before we hail gone a hundred yards 
our reiieafed volleys hod the effect desired. 
We had awakened Ujiji to the knowletlge 
tliat acRTHvaii was coming, and the people 
were wituesNcd rushing up in huodrws to 
meet us. Tlie mere sight of the flags 
informed every one immediately that we 
were a caravan; but the American flag, 
borne aloft by gij^antic Amasi, whose 
face WHS one vast smile on this day, rather 
staggereil them at first. However, many 
of the people who now approached its 
remembered the Hag. They nad seen it 
float above the American Consulate, anil 
from the masthead of many a ship in the 
harbour of Zanzibar, and they were soon 
heard welcoming the beautiful flag with 
cries of ‘Bindera Kisungu !’—a white man’s 
flag—‘ Bindera Merikani!’—the American 
flag. 

“ Then we were surrounded by them ; by 
Wajiji, Wanyamwezi, Wangwana, Wa- 
rundi, Wagnnha, AVaman^enia, and Arabs, 
and were almost deafeneif with the shout of 
‘ Yambo, yambo, bana ! Yambo bana ! 
Yambo bana!' To all and each of luy 
men the welcome was given. 

“AVe were now about three hundred 
yards from the village of Ujiji, and the 
crow'ds were dense about me. 

“Suddenly I hear a voice say, ‘Good 
morning, sir 1 ’ 

“ Startled at hearing this meeting in the 
midst of such a crowd of black people, I 
turn sharply around in search of tlie man, 
and see him at my side, with the blackest 
of faces, but animated and joyous—a man 
dressed in a long white shirt, with a turban 
of -American sheeting around his woolly 
head, and I ask, 

“ ‘ M'ho the mischief are you? ’ 

“ ‘ I am Snsi, the servant of Dr. Living¬ 
stone,’ said he. smiling, and showing a 
gleaming row of teeth. 

“ ‘ AVhat! Is Dr. Livingstone here! ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, sir.’ 

“ ‘ In this village?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, sir.’ 

“ “ Are you sure ? ’ 

“ ‘ Sure, sure, sir ; why, I leave him just 
now. ’ 

“ • (iood morning, sir,’ said another voice. 

“ ‘ Hallo ! ’ said I, ‘ is this another one ?’ 

“ * Yes, sir.’ 

“ ‘ Well, what is vour name ? ’ 

“ * My name is Chumah, sir.' 

“ ‘ What! are you Chumah, the friend of 
Wekotani?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, sir.’ 

“ ‘ And is the Doctor well?’ 

“ * Not very well, sir.’ 


“ ‘AVliero has he lieen so long?’ 

“ ‘ In Alnnyueiiia.’ 

“‘Now, you Susi, run and tell the 
Doctor I am coming.’ 

“And off he darted like a madman. 

“ But by tills time we were within two 
liundred yards of tlie village, and the mul¬ 
titude was getting denser and almost pre¬ 
venting our iiiaroh. F1 h}» and streaniei-s 
were out; Arabs and Wangwana were 
pti.shing their way through- the natives in 
order to greet us, for, according to theii- 
account, we lielonged to them. 

“Soo’i Siisicame running back and asked 
me my name. He had told tlie Dwtor 
that 1 vus coming, but the Doctor was too 
surprised to Ijelieve him, and when the 
Doctor a.skcd Iiim my name Susi was rathei 
staggereil. 

“ lint during Susi’s absence tlie news had 
lieen conveyed to the Doctor that it wu" 
merely a white man that was coming, whose 
guns were firing, and whose Hag could In.' 
seen ; and the great Arab magnates of 
Ujiji—Moliaiumed bin Sali.JSavd bin Majid, 
Auid bin Suliinan, Mohaiiinied bin Gharib, 
and othei-s—liad gathcreil together before 
the Dix'tor's house, and the Doctor luul 
conic out from the verandah to diseuas the 
matter and await iiiy arrival. 

“In the meantime the head of the ex¬ 
pedition hail halted, and the Kirangozi wax 
out of the ranks holding the flag aloft, and 
Selim said to me, ‘ I see the Doctor, sir. 
Oh, what an old man ! He ha.s got awhitc 
beard.’ And I—what would I not have 
given foralntof friendly wilderness, where, 
unseen, I niiglit vent my joy in some mad 
freak, such a.s idiotically'biting my hand, 
turning a somersault, or slashing at trees, 
in order to allay those exciting feelings 
that were well-nigh uncontrollable. Aly 
heart beats fast, but I must not let my face 
betray my emotions, lest it shall detract 
from the <tignity of a white man appearing 
under such extraordinary circumstaiiees. 

“ So I did that which I thought was most 
dignified ; pushed back the crowds, and, 
pa.s8ing from the rear, walked down a living 
avenue of people until I came in front o( 
the semicircle of Arabs, in the front of 
M'hich stooil the white man with the grey 
beard. As I advanceil slowly towards liim 
I noticed be was pale, looked wearied, bail 
a grey beard, wore a bluish cap with u 
fad^ gold ^nd round it, had on a red¬ 
sleeved waistcoat and a pair of grey tweed 
trousers. I xvotild have run to him, only 1 
was a coward iu the presence of such a mob ; 
would have embraced him, only he being 
an Englishman I did not know bow be 
would receive me. So I did what cowardice 
and false pride suggested was the best 
tiling—walked deliwrately to him, took off 
my hat, and said, 

“ ‘Dr. Livingstone, I presume?’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ said he, with a kind smile, lift¬ 
ing his cap slightly. 

“ I replaced my hat on my head, and he 
puts on his cap, and we botli gras)> hands, 
and I then say aloud, 

“‘I tliank God, Doctor, I have been 
permitted to see you.’ 

“He answered, ‘I feel grateful that I 
am here to welcome you ! ’ ” 

Witli Livingstone he remained until 
March, 1872, and together they travelled 
for some time. Then Livingstone started 
on the expedition which ended with his 
death at Ilala, and Stanley came homo. 
He was in England in August, telling tli<‘ 
storj* of his adventurous search. Next year 
be was back again in Africa, bnt thin time 
on the Western Coast, as corres]ioiuleDt 
of the “ New York Herald ” with Sir tJarnet 
Wolseley’s Ashanti expedition. He was in 
all the actions of the campaign, and was at 
the burning of Cooiuassie, and by the end 
of February, 1874, he was back at the coast 
with the victorious array. 

{T» he eeiMnuett.} 
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UxXCLE TOWSEU: 


A STORY FUR BUYS YUl N(i AND OLD. 

By Rev, A. N. Mai.an, si.a., K.ii.s., 

Author 0/ '• Cacui atul IIereule$," "A Ailcenti r^. " ofc., etc. 



CHAlTtR XIV.-CHRISTMAS KVE. 


Foreign ttomps? No; I'm busy." 


J EMSTY Browser got through his tirst 
teriD at Hi^htield with more satis¬ 
faction than Ills short experience at 
Richmond might have led him to ex¬ 
pect. Being a boy naturally averse to 
all exercise, whether mental or physical, 
he did not care for games any more than 
he did for lessons; and took part in foot¬ 
ball, hockey, and prisoners’ uase only so 
far as to be bodily present by compul¬ 
sion. 

The phantom shade of Hercules in 
the Odyssey told Ulysses that Eurys- 
theus could find no harder laliour to 
indict upon him than that of fetching 
Cerberus up from Hades. Had Eurys- 
^eus only known it, he might have 
devised a far harder task for the mighty 
hero. He should have made him a 
schoolmaster, and given him half a 
dozen really stupid wys, and requiretl , 
him to turn them into brilliant scholars. 1 
That would have tested the mettle of 
the might of Hercules ! As Mr. Fields 
said, it were easier to push a buffalo 
over a five-barred gate than Browser 
over a five-lined paragraph of Latin. 

But it is not my object to cover much 
paper with the record of Jemmy’s school- 
life, it would only be an exposure of 
shortcomings in every conceivable 
avenue. Ho was a good-hearted boy 
enough—never got into scrapes througn 
wilful disobedience ; but disappoint- 
nient stares me in the face wlien I 
strive to conjure up anything that 
might lead the reader to take an active 
interest in liim. To be saddled with a 
juvenile hero whose whole character 
seems to be one great negative, who 


can only be brought upon the stage to 
excite mirth, is very humiliating. Yet 
boys of the Jemmy Browser type are 
not “solitary birds,” like the Phoenix. 
No fear of the brood becoming extinct. 
Not from the ashes of one single repre¬ 
sentative need we look for another to 
arise and take its place. They are com¬ 
mon enough, though they vary in de¬ 
gree ; and, whether they interest us or 
I not, we are bound to take notice of 
I them and study their character, and do 
I our utmost for their welfare. There- 
i fore if I pass rapidly over Jemmy’s ex¬ 
periences of school, the reason must be 
accepted that in them I cannot detect 
any marked individuality. He was 
happy enough ; no one tormented him; 
he made friends with other boys ; in a 
friendly way he was laughed at, but he 
took it, in good i)art, anti was accus¬ 
tomed to it. 

But stay. Am I not doing the little 
fellow an itijustice? It was not a 
solecism that he should show distaste 
and inaptitude for leasons. It Avas pro¬ 
bably an infirmity, not a fault—a re¬ 
tarded development of brain-power, 
which hereafter might expand. He 
was blessed with an uncle who felt 
certain of his doing brilliant things 
some day, and surely there ought to 
be some incipient indication ot buds 
productive of future blossoms. Yes; 
on second thoughts I make two excep¬ 
tions to iny former diagnosis of his cha¬ 
racter, Jemmy was fond of his little 
brothers and sister, .and he found dis¬ 
tinct pleasure in collecting stamps. 

The Christmas holidays came, and 


Jemmy went liome to Merrymead 
Manor. His father allowed himself a 
few days’ holiday, and spent them in 
liis country house, without the daily 
journey to town. 

But, joy of joys to Christine and her 
little brothers, and a certain satisfac¬ 
tion to the apathetic James, on the 
morning of Christmas Eve a letter 
came by post announcing that Uncle 
Tows<t was coming in the afternoon to 
stay two or three days. All the rest of 
the morning Jackie and Charlie Avero 
wild with excitement. They raced up 
and down the hall, sliding on the 
polished oaken ffoor, and sinnntr, 
" Hurrah, hurrah, hurrali ! Uncle 
Towser is coming! Hurrah! barley- 
sugar, sugardy-candy, almoud-!*ock ! ” 
They Avere dres.sp<l—the jolly little 
chaps—in tight-fitting dark-blue jer¬ 
seys, Avith broad Eton collars, knicker¬ 
bockers, hare knees, black stockings— 
Jackie’s ahvays would keep slipping 
down—and patent leather snoea The 
dre.s.s exactly suited them; visitors 
called them Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
de4‘, and thought them t\rins. 

.1ackie, the eldest, Avas light andactiA'c. 
He could throw and jerk a stone per¬ 
fectly with his left hand—such perfect 
Httleliands ! He could catch a ball,and 
was never so happy as when he had a 
racquet. He Avould make iliss Peck- 
ington or Christine lx>wl him lobs Avitli 
a tennis-ball, and smack them manfully 
left-handed to the oH', with supreme 
disregard for picture-glass and orna¬ 
ments. His face avus a picture of bright 
sauciness and beaming mischief. His 
brown hair curled OA-er his forehead like 
the ruffled plumes of a cockatoo. 

“ .Alfrth In hiB eyes <]i<l build Its bower. 

And fiom tbeir orbs shoot sbufls divine.'* 

His mouth was small and CA'er dimpling 
Avith laughter. Irritable, impetuous, 
flashing, A’olatile, loA'able, frolicsome, 
and naughty over his lessons—always 
putting on a headache when it Avas time 
to spell c-a-t, dog, and to cover Avith 
blots and sputters of ink the spectral 
outlines of the copy-book. 8ucli was 
Jack. Hewasare-gularJack ! You saAv 
the name imprinted in every line of his 
face and figure and in every movement 
of his body. 

Charlie, a year younger, aa'os a much 
more solid and sober personage, with a 
bright full face in which thought and 
mind seemed deep-seated. Full of per¬ 
severance and eager to learn—a good 
ten pounds heavier than his brother— 
such Avas Master (’harle.s. 

They were excellent friends, these tAvo 
little motherless boys. But, like puppies, 
they sometimes stjuabbled—ay, they 
would lock their little arms round each 
other’s bodies, and pull and tug and 
shove each other lustily, and roll over 
on the floor ; it was always Jackie Avho 
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was undeiiiiost and bumped his head ; 
and then both would utter cries of 
lamentation and woe, and run to Chris¬ 
tine, who would have to exert all her 
little raohlei*’s ai-ts to dry their tears 
and reotore peace. 

But on that morning of Christmas 
Evo it was all unsullied joy—all ‘“alle- 
lu^ai-' —till Josiah Browser came out 
of th^ library to see whaton earth was 
up. And when Christine said in a shy 
voice, “ We are so glad Uncle Towsor is 
coning,” a pang of something like 
jeal ousy shot through the father s heart, 
a id he went back to the library with an 
uncomfortable feeling of a half-warmed 
lish within his breast. 

Then the children played all man¬ 
ner of imaginative games. Jemmy on 
such an occasion <lecidedly slione. He 
was a stag, and the others were horses 
and huntsmen and hounds. He led 
them a chase round the hall, up the 
stairs, and along the corridor. The 
scent was good—^the sport waxed warm. 
Rosy cheoKs and laughing faces and 
warm toes were the order of the day. 
Then Jemmy organised a cricket match. 
He and Charlie played Christine and 
Jackie. Both sides fielded, and Jackie's 
left-handed swipes to the oft' were 
a sight to see. When they were tired of 
this Jemmy brought out his album of 
stamps, and displayed its treasures to 
their admiration. 

This Brazilian was very rare—it was 

? i\'en to him by Bawtell minor; that 
tolian he bought of Larkins—and so 
on. Wlien this resource was exhausted 
Christine huddietl the two little ones 
close to her on the sofii, and read them 
a story ; while Jemmy still pored over 
his album. Though he had but a very 
vague idea of the relative position on 
the globe of the various countries 
represented bv those symbols of postal 
revenue, yet he had cauglit the ardour 
of collecting which was the rage of the 
school last term ; and the different 
coloure and de\‘ices pleased his fancy 
well. Presently he interrupted the 
story by a remark : 

*'■ 1 say, Chrissy, do you think father 
would mind my asking him to give mo 
some foreign stamps'!’’ 

“ I don’t know—if he’s busy I don’t 
think you had better ask him.” 

“I wish he would. I daresay he has 
got some rare good ones. I think 1 will 
go and ask him.” 

Jemmy’s ardour for stamps was so 
strong that it overcame his natural 
awe of going to the library. His steps 
g^rew slower and dwindled into a timid 
shambling shufHe as ho gradually drew 
near the door, and he paused some , 
moments before venturing to knock. I 
It was too late to wish he had not been I 
so rash, and there was nothing for it i 
but to open the door when he was told 1 
to come in. 

“ Father, have you got any foreign 
‘Stamps to give me, please ? ” 

“Foreign stainpsl No ! At least I 


am busy now, and cannot look for 
them.” 

The door closed. Jemmy had no 
reason to linger. He had aske<l the 
question without any very great hope 
of succeeding. He said no more, and 
retreated. 

Now, Mr. Browser, p.ardon my say¬ 
ing so, but you missed an opportunity. 
You might have put down the “Times” 
for a few moments. You had been 
studying the money market till j'ou 
knew it almost by heart. Ah ! If you 
had only known something else ! There 
was a channel of sympathy between you 
and your boy which might have Wen 
opened and made navigable for com¬ 
merce between you. LiTce the ships of 
King Solomon, which went forth ui>on 
the waters laden with provisions for the 
1 voyage, to return freighted with rich 
j treasures of ivory and gold, you might 
I liave cast your bread upon the water.s, 
j to find it after many days. All through 
j the past yeare of your boy’s young life 
I your fatherly interest had never gained 
! a hold upon his mind ; never a thought 
' or crain of trouble had you taken to 
seek out any avenue of genuine inter¬ 
course with him. Your feeling towards 
him had ever been that of the painted 
end of the magnet towards the tin fish. 
If only you had known it, a minute’s 
trouble might have reversed the magnet 
and presented the force of attraction 
instead of repulsion. Oh, for the pity 
of it! 

The morning passed ; dinner-time 
came. His fatTier said nothing about 
stamps, and Jemmy had no heart to 
risk a further snub. The children were 
silent and demure all through the 
formal meal. They slipped out as soon 
as grace was said, ana Mr. Browser 
returned to the library. 

But now there was the excitement of 
expecting Uncle Towser. It was a clear 
frosty afternoon, and Miss Peckington 
said they should walk tow'ards the 
station and meet him. 

They had not gone a mile when they 
saw an open fly coming along the road. 
It drew nearer, and the jovial face of 
Uncle Towser beamed from it with 
goodwill towards all the world. 

“Ah, that’s right! Stop, driver! 
j How do you do. Miss Peckingrton "I 
I Plenty of room for all. Let me get out 
' and help you. Jemmy, old boy, get on 
the box. Well, Miss Chri8.sy, flow nice 
and rosy you look I And you, iolly 
; little chaps ! Why, Jackie, you nave 
not got any fatter. But, hullo, Charlie, 
you are lieavy ! I shall have to make 
you go into training if you go on getting 
anv plumper. That’s xt! ” 

Haviiig packed them into the fly. 
Uncle 'lowser got in himself, sitting 
backwaixls, with a little boy on each 
knee. How they did chatter to him ! 

They arrived at the house, and Uncle 
Towser devoted himself to the children 
till their tea-time, and at last had an 
opportunity of questioning Jemmy 
about the iron plate. 


“ I say, Jemmy, old boy, do you re¬ 
member about that whacking great 

E iece of iron w’hich you and your friend 
urcherhad sent tomyhousew-hen you 
[ were at Tinkleden Acatleray 1 ” 

I “Oh, yes, rather ! However did you 
1 find it out ] It was a secret.” 
j “ Find it out! There was not much 
I difficulty. Why, I couldn't get upstair.s 
I without a ladder! Do tell me what 
I you wanted it for.” 

“Well, I’m not afraid of Lurcher's 
licking me if I tell. He found a sum in 
the arithmetic ])ook. J don't remember 
it all, but it began—‘ An iron plate 
wortli one pouna is worth fifty thou- 
I sand pounds if made into the balance- 
j springs of watches.’ That was it ; so 
! Lurcher thought he was going to make 
I fifty thousand pounds. Did he?” 

I “ Ha. ha, ha ! No, I should just think 
I he didn't.” 

I “ That's a bore. I lent him the sove- 
I reign you gave me, and he promised to 
I pay me back two when he got his fifty 
, thousand pounds. I wish 1 liadn't.” 
“Well, well, well! I have solved the 
mvstery at last!” said Uncle Towser, 
I with a sigh of relief, Jis though a grtnit 
J load were iifte<l off his mind. “It’s a rare 
: joke, Jemmy. I am afraid you haic 
I little chance of getting your two sov»‘- 
reigns out of Lurclier.’’ 

I True to custom, the children were 
! dressed and came down to the drawing¬ 
room before dinner. The little boys in 
black velvet, lace collars, and buckle«l 
.shoes sat on the sofa with Christine. 
Their father and Uncle Towser came 
in together and had some anim.ateU 
i conversation — the children had the 
I same in a confidential whisper. There 
wiis a pause in the converse of the 
elders, and Charlie’s little sharp voice 
was heard above a whisper : 

“ He always used to come on Kissnms 
Eve before dear mother went up to 
heaven.” 

“ Hush, Charlie, you mustn’t talk so 
loud I ” Christine’s admonition was in 
a low voice. Uncle Towser went up to 
the sofa and sat down, to the no small 
danger of squashing the little boys. 
Then he took one on each knee, and 
said. 

“What were you talking about, 
Charlie?” 

“ We were talking about Santa Claus. 
He’.s never come since dear mother went 
up to heaven.” 

“Tell me about him. What did Sfinta 
' Claus do?” 

“He used to till our stockings with 
presents. We hang them up eiery 
Kissraas Eve night. 

Santa Claus did come tliat night. 
Uncle Towser took nurse into confi¬ 
dence, and the shoes off his feet, and 
paid a visit to the nursery. Wlien the 
children woke in tlie early morning it. 
should have rejoiced any heart to heai- 
the chorus of delight which greeted the 
discovery of the well-stuffed stockings. 

(To i)c roiifinned.) 
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THE HAHEATTA’S FROmSE. 

A SCENE FROM THE HISTORY OF INDIA. 


Rv David Her, 

Author f/ Fi.r Lift and Death, " “ lUlerim the Afyhan,'" etc. 


** TTn'OOK ».he rascal down! >Vho sent 
IV him here to u|>sot our wares? ” 

“ Let me get at him ! He ahall feel if luy 
knife h< sliarp or not! ” 

“Take that, yon biidinash (sooundreH ; 
you'll had it harder tlian the plaatains that 
you’ve 8i>oile«l ! ” 

Tlie^c and other kind suggestions of the 
suiiie sort, shoule«l or rather wreamed by a 
chorus of angry voii-es. drew the attenuon 
of worthy Master Jolm Roe, English mer¬ 
chant ami trader, as he was taking his 
evening walk througii the l»aatar (native 
market) of Snrat, alarge town on the west 
«>ast of India. 

it was only at night (except on very rare 
occasions) that John Roe aid venture to 
kIi'iw Jiiinself in the streets of the city ; for 
this was very long before the Englisit had 
comjuered India, and lie and the three or 
four other English merchants whom the 
Mognl Eniperor contemptuously' ]»ermitted 
to live in Surat did so at their own risk, an<i 
Do sijinll risk either. M'henever any un¬ 
lucky Fluropean showed himself out of 
<loors in open daylight some vagalsind in 
the crowd of brown, iMre-limlied ragamuflin.s 
around him had only to cry out, “ Down 
with the unbeliever ! " in order to bring a 
shower of stones, potsherds, de<‘ayed vege- 
bihles, and what not. straight at the wliite 
nian’a devoted head ; and it was useless to 
complain to the native authorities, who 
were not likely to side with a “foreign 
unbeliever *’ against tiicir own countrymen. 

But the stout-heartetl Englishman was 
not one to hang book from any fear of 
danger to himself when one man was 
lieing attn<‘ked by a dozen at once, which 
seeiued to be tlie* ca.se here, judging from 
the cries that reached his ears as he liurried 
bvwanl the sct*ne of action. Forward he 
ila-shed at full 8|>ee»l, closely followetl hy 
hi" two stunly native servants from the 
I'unjaob, who were so strongly attached to 
him, foreigner though he was, that they 
Would have stooil by him in a fight against 
tiic whole town ; nn<l when he reached the 
81 >ot this was what he saw. 

A tall man, whose face could not be dis- 
tinraished in the gathering darkness of the 
night, bat who aeeined by hu ragged, dirty 
dress to be a fakir, or wandering beggar, 
appeared to have accidentally upset a stall of 
plantains, and had thus brought down upon 
himself the anger of the market-people, 
!«ome of whom were striking at him with 
bamboo-sticks or long knives, while others 

f elted him from behind with stones, mud, 
Token crockery, and refuse of all kinds. 

At tiie first glance, John Roe saw that 
he had come not A moment too soon. The 
l>eg<'ar. indeed, fought like a timr, and 
wielded his long, heav-y staff (tiie only 
weapon he had) with such surprising 
strength tuid agility that more than one tu 
bb assailante limi^ away howling with 
pain. But he was already hlee<ling freely 
oom a severe cut on the right cheek given 
bim by a flying stone, and just as the 
rescuers came up, another stone hit him 
Inli on the tem^e, stunning bim so com¬ 
pletely that for one instant he was fairly at 
merey of his swarming enemies. 

Rut just then Master Roe and his two 
Rnajaultees came bursting into the thick of 
ibe yelling throng, and began sliowering 
blows into the masa of straggling arms and 
facee as lustily as if they were 


thni'hiiig com, while the woundwl fakir, re¬ 
covering from his momentary helplessness, 
sts-ondeil them with terrible eflect. In a 
trice all of the nibble who were still able 
to run away were Hying as if for their 
lives; and then the beggar, turning to his 
deliverer, .said, with a gntnd and command¬ 
ing dignity which contrasted very start¬ 
lingly with his mean ajumarance, 

“Christian, I thank thee. Thou art a 
brave man, and but for thee I should have 
fared ill among those yeljnng jackals. Tell 
me thy name, that 1 may reniei»l>er it." 

Roe, not a little amazeil to hear this 
tattered scaiecrow talk like a king in the 
midst of his court, told him his own name 
ami oceuiMition. The other repeated the 
words after liim, as if to fix them firmly 
ill his meiaury. and then, grasping the 
Englishman's hand with an iron strength 
hanlly to l»e expected from his slender 
frame, said solemnly — 

“ It is well—I shall not forget thee ; and 
ere another week i.s pa.st thou sbalt see 
with thine own eyes how a Mahratta can 
remember eitlier an ill deed or a good one! ” 

And liefore the wondering merchant 
could make any reply, the stranger had 
vnnisheil like a gho.st into the fast-falling 
shallows of night. 

II. 

Three days bad passed since Ma.ster 
Riie’s mlventure in the luizaar, and he whs 
aliout to start for his usual walk in the cool 
of tlie evening, when one of his Punjauls'e 
servants came hurrying up to him with a 
haste and excitement startlingly different 
from the dignified calmness of his ordinary 
bearing. 

“Sahib! “(master), cried he, breathlessly, 
“we must bar the doors at once, and arm 
all our men, for those jugs that we drove 
l>cfore us in the liazaar the other night are 
coining to attack the house ! ” 

It WHS a startling piece of news, and Roe 
asked the man liastily where he had got 
it; but the Pnnianliee conld only tell him 
that a native boy had just come slinking into 
the rompound (courtyard), looking nervously 
to right and left, as if afraid even of having 
been seen to enter. Being asked what he 
wanted, he declared that a large crowd of 
low fellows from the market-place were 
preparing to aasanlt nn<I plunder the house, 
having bwn stirreii up to this outrage by 
one of the ringleaders in the attack ujwn 
the fakir, who had recognised John Itoe 
during the scuffle, and vowed vengeance 
upon him for his interference. Having 
said this, the lad had darted away like an 
arrow, and was gone before anyone could 
8t^ him. 

The Englishman’s mind was soon made 
up. This warning might be a trick, but it 
was much more likely to be gennine ; and 
if it were so, to neglect it would be certain 
death to lum-self and his entire house¬ 
hold. In a twinkling every dour was shut 
and barricaded, and every man who could 
handle a weapon was at His poet, all ready 
to defend the house to the very last 

But the sun set, and the moon rose, and 
still there was no si^ of the threatened 
attack: and Roe (who had watched till 
nearly midnight without seeing or hearing 
anything to alarm him) was jost beginning 
to think that the whole story must be a 
hoax, when his quick ear suddenly caught 
a strange, dull sound in the direction of the 
baoaar, which seemed to grow louder and 


nearer with every moment. In a trice the 
fireball wliich lie had placed in readine.'ss 
blazeii forth from the fiat roof of the liuusc, 
revealing in the narrow street below a 
wiiirl of grim faces, and brandished 
weapons, and wild figures starting back 
j in amazement at finding themselves so 
' suddenly detected. 

All tfiat happeneil after this seemed to 
the Englishman like the cuiifusiun of a 
frightful dream. Ho liml a vague nm- 
seiousne.ss of stones rattling against tlie 
front of the house—of arrows ami bullets 
cra.shing through door and shutter—of 
shouts, and groans, and yells, and the 
sharp crackle of musketry—of fierce faces 
starting out of the snirounding gloom, and 
vanishing again like ghosts. But every¬ 
thing was so wild and confused tliat he 
himself coubi hardly have told whether all 
this was really going ou around him or not. 

Roe's boi'sehold servants fought like 
tigers, knowing well they could Tiope for 
uo mercy if the house were stormed. But 
such a struggle was too unequal to bust. 
Man after man of tbe little band of heroes 
fell dead or disabled ; and as the defenders 
grew weaker, the assailauts pressed more 
fiercely than ever around the dooiueil 
mansion, some trv'ing to beat in the do<>i>, 
while others pilea up wood and dried grass 
in order to set the place on fire. 

But just as the first flame shot up ftoin 
the pile there came a strange diversion. 

More than once, during a momentary lull 
in that hideous uproar. Roc had heard, or 
thougbt he had heard, a strange, confused 
noUc far in the distance, which might 
after all be on^ an echo of the tumult 
around him. Bat now there was heard 
above all the din of the assault a sound too 
terribly real to be mi.stakcn—a shar]), 
savage, ear-piercing yell of “ Hoor, boor, 
Mahadeo! ” 

It was tbe war-cry of the Mahrattas ! 

The next moment there came a wild 
clamour of many voices, and a tnuni>ling 
of hurrying feet, and down the narrow 
street came rushing headlong a rabble of 
terrified men, as if fleeing from some deadly 
peril. In another instant a broad, fierce, 
crimson glare was seen to flame up through 
the darkness from the landward side of the 
town. The city was on fire ! 

There was no more thonglit among the 
assailants of attack or plunder. That 
terrible war-sliout behind tiiem would hai e 
been enough of itself, even without the 
sight of the burning town; and in a 
inoiuent they were nyi^ as if for their 
lives. But, quick though they were, tlicy 
fled not an instant too soon to save them¬ 
selves ; for scarcely hod the lust man 
vanished into the darkness, when the w hite 
robes and glittering swords of the Mahratta. 
mountaineeis swept by in pursuit like a 
mighty wave. 

All night the fire raged and tbe sack of 
the city went on; and all night John Roe, 
saved by this strange midnight onslaught 
from apparently certain death, sat on the 
roof of nis house, watching the spreading 
flames, and listening to the feariul uproar, 
and wondering what the end of all this 
would be. That his own turn would come 
sooner or later never occurred to him to 
doobt; but somehow it seemed to be a 
long while in coming, for although the 
bouses on either side of his were broken 
open and plundered from top to bottom, no- 
one made any attempt to moleet him. 


Dil d CjOOglc 
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Day was just dawning upon tliat wild 
ftcene wlien a gallant tro^ or armed horse* 
men halted at Master Roe's d<N)r, and a 
voice tliat made him start called aloud: 

“ Is the Feringliee (European) Jolm Roe 
in this house 1 ” 

Well might Roe be startled ; for the 
voice that spoke was that of the beggar 
whom he had rescued in the Itazaar tnree 
•ilays before, though he could- trace no 
likeness to the tattered outcast in this 
■<tately hgare that sat erect on a splendid 
black horse before him, glittering with ail 
the barbaric splendour of an Eastern warrior. 

“I am here,” answered Rue; “but who 
art thou?” 


I “When we last met,” replied the Hindu, 

I “ I Mas Sadak the beggar; but to-day I 
I am Sevajee Blioslay, l^ince of the Mah- 
! rattas.” 

I At that dreaded name (familiar to all 
' India as that of the best wannur and most 
formidable leader of the -whole Mahratta 
race) Roe stood speechless with astonisli- 
I inent, while Sevajee continued : 

I “ 1 told tliee that a Mahratta never 
I forgets evil or good. Thou, who hast done 
; me good, standest liefore me unhurt and 
unplundered ; and here are they who have 
I done me evil! ” 

He pointed meaningly to four bound and 
trembling tigures, iu whom Roe at once 


recognised the lemlers in the attack upon 
the l>eggar and in the assault of his own I 
liuuse. With au Englishman’s natural I 
instinct of helping the fallen, he would i 
liave plemled for his helpless enemies ; bnt I 
the wretched men were slaughtered lichire 
lie could utter a word, while the terrible I 
conqueror rode on. ^ 

Wlien Snrat rose again from its ashes, i 
Ma.‘>ter Roe was nlremly safe in Englsnii I 
with ills money, having had (as he himeelf 
said] “quite enough of India to last him aH 
his life.' Rut even at that distance lie . 
beard more than enough of the deeds of I 
l^ince Sevajee, whose imiiie still figurei 
liromineutly in every school history of India, j 
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Map of Epping Forest. 


SEVENTH DAY. 

O N leaving CliingfordStation on llieSatur- 
day, we headed towards the hotel, and 
leaving it and the Warren Fond to the left, 
we went along tlic back of the hmises acro^ 
Whitehall Flain and crossed the Cliing 
Brook nt the romi. We then kept down 
along the right-hand side of the brook into 
Sunset Avenue and past the National 
Schools out on to tlie tlreen, which we 
crossed diagonally by the mail at the south 
end ; and by f liis'i-oad we kept on to Snares- 
brook station, iinmedintely after finssin^ 
which we turned to the rigid and continued 
parallel to the railway till we came by the 
side of the tlieen Man i>ond. This we 
turned round, leaving it to the right, and 
then struck off to the left to tlie entrance 
into Wanstcail Park. Entering the park, 
we kept the iKinds to our right and simply 
walked round them ; but instead of com¬ 
ing out a.s we went in, we turned to the 
left just before Slionlder-of-Mutton pond, 
and went out on to Waiistead Flats; 
Then, still liearing to the left, wd came 
out on the Ilford roa<l. After passing the 
two branches of the river, we founti a i>atli 
leailing soutliwaixls into Burking. Our way 
tlirou^i Barking took us into Broailway 
and Heath .Street, and ronnd to the right 
across the Mill Fool, and out into the Manor 
Way, and so through the Alliert Docks to 
North Woolwich, where we crossed the 
Thames bv the feriy, and thus eventually 
reached t^ie Arsenal station. There our 
circiimambiilation of London ended. Wo 
•had walked altogether alsmt seventy miles 
easily and comfortably in seven afternoons, 
and it had cost us just eight shillings and 
eleven ])enc© each! 

Our maps cost us two Khillings. We 
bought them at Stanford’s, at Charing 
Cross. They were the ihcli onlnance majw 
of jjorth and Soutli London. They did not 
show the footpaths, but they liad all the 
rotuls, and were of course accurate as far as 
they went. We cut each of them up into 
nine sections, andjiasted them on to a piece 
of old white window-blind an eiglilh <if an 
inch apart. In this way wo conld fold them 
so as to sliow the piece we were working 
from. Any goo<l map would have done, us 
we only used them for general direction. 
The footpaths we found out for ouraelvo-s 
and when we were at a loss we asked the 
way. Since then I have discovered at 
Messrs. Philip’s, at 32, Fleet Street, a 
series of three or four little biMks. price a 
shilling each, called “Rustic M-alking 
Routes in the London Vicinity.” If vve hud 
only had these at the time we should hn> e 
been saved a deal of trouble. They note 
every stile and footpath met with, nnd give 
a delightful little map of every trip. 

(THE END.) 
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HOW TO HAKE AHD WOEK A OALAHTT SHOW. 

By J. Sac hs and Eustace J. C. Baird. 

(Coiih'iiutd from pa(ie 207.) 


SOME ILLUSTRATIONS AND CHAKACTEKS MENTIONED IN THE TEXT. 
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THE PLANETS; AND WHEEL TO FIND THEM. 

Bv THE Author of “The Stars of the Month." etc., etc. 


III.—URANUS AND NEPTUNE. 

TTranus i.** in Virfjo, not far from where ' 
U Mars is at |)resent, and will rise from ■ 
tile east at ini«inijrht on the 25th of January; I 
on the 25tii uf March he will rise at ei^ht i 
o'eli>ck in the evenin". He looks like a.star 
<*> the fifth magnitude, but bis planetary 
(lUc will be detecteil at once with a tele- 
sw|>e. The lixeil stars are all so far away 
ironi us that they never look more than 
points of li^ht. The inferior planets, how¬ 
ever, appear to us in phases, and the 
tuj^rior ulaoets always show as discs. 

To fin<f Virgo run a line from the Pole 
^t'lr through the Bear's Tail, and so on. 
The bright star it will strike is Spica, which 
bin the bundle of com she holds in her i 
Wt hand. Spica is B Virginis, B Virginis j 
i'Zavijava, and e Virginis is Vindemiatrix. 
Wndemiatrix is on the line between Sjiica i 
Polaris, and with Spica forms a triangle ; 
’‘■ith Zavijava, which is just lielow Dene- i 
b’la, on tlie l>ordera of the Leo country. | 
Tranua looks like one of the iifth magiii- ; 

hide stars round Spica. j 

Small aa he loolcs, he has been found to 1 


have four satellites. Two of them, Titania 
and OIhjioii, were disrovereil by Sir W. 
llerschel, in 1787; and the other two, Ariel 
and Umbriel, were found by Lassell, in 
1851. Titania ia a thousand miles across, 
Olierou is eight hundred, Ariel is five lain- 
dred, and Umbriel is 400. Uranus is such 
a long way off—1,672 million.^ of mHe.s ia 
his mean distance from the sun—that he 
seems to us to move very slowly, although 
he gets round his lengthy path in .30,000 
and Olid of our days. Ho H[)ins at the rate 
of OA hours a revolution; but that, witli his 
33,000 miles of diameter, is a much slower 
rate than Saturn’s. 

Tlie discovery of Uranus forms an ei>och 
in the history of astronomy. Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Satuni, had all Iwen 
kn«>wn to the .nncienls, and no discovery of 
a planet had been made for two thousand 
ywirs. On March J3tli, 1781, Horschel saw 
a star in (leuiini which he had not before 
noticed. He looked at it again tlmmgh a 
higher power, and s.aw the disc enlarged, 
which could not have l>een the ca.se with a 
tixeil star, for that, a-s we have said, is 
never more than a luminous point. So 


Herscliel announceil that he had discovered 
a comet. .As the new comet was watched 
it liecame evident that its puth was a 
circular one, and thus it stood revealed as 
a planet. Herschel called it Georgium 
Midus, and others, whose loyalty was not 
quite so i)erfervid, called it Herschel, and 
as Herschel it remained until Bode sug- 
gesteti Uranus, the name it now hears. 

Extraordinary as was the discovery of 
Uraiins, that of Neptune was even more 
remarkable. When the orbit of Uranus 
came to l>e calculated and observed, it was 
found to be irregular at certain times, and 
it i>ccurred to two astronomers that this 
iiregiiiarity could only l»e accountetl for by 
the existence of another planet liaving 
a more extended orbit. These men—one 
of whom was Adams, now Professor of 
Astronomy and Director of the Observatory 
at Cambridge, and the other, Leverricr, of 
the Observatory of Paris—.set to work to 
calculate what the position uf this sup¬ 
posed planet might be. Adams was the 
first to grasp the idea and the lirst to sidve 
the problem. He began to work in Janu¬ 
ary, 1H43, and in Octolxir, 184.'5, he com¬ 
municated his results to Professor Airy, 
tlien Astronomer Boyal, and head of Green¬ 
wich Oliservatory, who did nothing in the 
way of searching. Meanwhile lAJverrier 
had worked out tlie problem at Paris, and 
published liis results. The news from 
Paris woke up Professor .Aiiy', who wrote 
to Profe-ssor Challi.s, of Cambridge, and on 
the 29th of July Chnllts set to work in the 
.small part of the sky iiidicateil by Adams, 
.and, having no m,a]i of it, niapiiod all the 
stars he saw without trouldiiig to compare 
his maps as he went along. On the 23rd 
of September the planet was fmiml from 
Berlin, the only observatoiy which |s)8- 
spsscd a map of the particular jiart of the 
sky. It was close to where Loverrier had 
calculated it .should be. ( Iiallls then re- 
ft’iTcd to his rough nia]is, and found he liad 
iliscovercd it in the latter end of August. 
Had he only compared his observations as 
he went along, the bitter feeling of Lever- 
rier at finding himself foi-estalled by an 
Englishman, of whom he had never heard, 
would have probably been less conspicuous. 
However, there w.is Neptune, right eiiongh, 
not quite the size and not ijuitc in the oniit 
that either Adams or I^everrier had calcu¬ 
lated, but ne.av enough to be miniistakable. 
And if any of onr readers wisli to inimor- 
taliae theinselve.s they can try their hands 
at ids disturliances and find a still more 
distant planet. For Neptune's orbit is 
suspiciously irregular, just .as wa.s that of 
Umnus; and the irregularity is apparently 
due to a botly not yet “ picked up ’’ by our 
telescopes. 

Neptune is a long way di-tant from the 
sun. His orbit is about 2,720 millions of 
miles across at the mean, and he takes.over 
60,000 hours to get round it. From him 
the sun must lo^ about as big as Venus 
does to us, and .Jupiter would be the .size of 
Mercury. How long his day is is not yet 
known; but, astonishing to relate, it lias 
I>ecn found that he has a moon. This was 
discovered Ijy La.ssell in 1846, and Is still 
unnamed ; it Is 2,000 ndles in diameter. 
Neptune himself is 37,000 miles in dia¬ 
meter, lieing a little larger than Uranus. 

In onr skv he is no brighter than a star 
of the eighth magnitude, and only a good 
lelesco|>o will show him to be a planet. He 
is now in Taurus, just a little west of a 
line drawn from Aldebarau to Alcyone, tho 
biggest of the Pleiades. 
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POMSHKE.—Tliftre Is a sixpenny French Putishers’ 
Manual, puUlIslied liy Spnn and Cu.. Strand (cor¬ 
ner of Savoy Street}. It tells you about stainlni;, 
matching, sizing. enilxMlyiDg. smuotluug, spirit 
vamUhiiig, and tQe other ihiugs. 

Arcanum.—T hank you lor your cheering note. The 
point raised la one of many other *' points," and 
we hare forwarded thriii to tlie author, who says 
he will iii([uire, hut trusts you will admit the 
*' attractiveuesa ' of his story. 

T. M. A.—To tan a tennis-net. get some spent hark 
from a tannery—say. ten pounds—put it in n op. 
per with ten gallons of water, and add to it ten 
pounds nf oak liranches ; l>oiI the lot till you have 
only eight gallons left, take out the bark and 
branches and put In your net; boll it for three 
hours, and then remove the lire and let the liquor 
cool, and hang the ntt up to dry. 

Beapkr.—T here are thirteen regiments rf heavy 
cavalry, five regiments nf lancera. and thirteen of 
hutaaia. A goi^ nocount of the army Is In “ [low 
we are Ooveriied, ' price Is. Od., published by 
Messrs. Worne and Co. 

J. O'Neill.—T he colours used for printing on Iwin- 
nera are mixed witli varnish. The bunting, or 
“ poplin," us you bnve it. should l>e strained, tlie 
same device shouhl be on both aides, one side In 
reverse to that of the other, so that the colours 
should come exactly back to back, and thus be 
strung and nublurred. It it simply a waste of 
money to send us stamps. Wc never reply by post. 
You can have no idea of the number of letters that 
arc sent to such publications os ours. 

T Allen.—E dward the Black Prince w.vs bom at 
Woodstock. 

Sussex and Sl'r.BKr Canal.-W o are Informed 
that there is no through route from Littlehampton 
to London, as the canal between Chichester and 
the Amn has long since been closed, ns also has 
the canal connecting the Arun and the Wey. The 
canal still appears on tlie map. and our canoeing 
readers wouhl do well to make a note at to its no 
longer being available. 

T. T.—Not at all. The triangle is a recognised 
musical instrument. It has. besides the fundn- 
mental tone, several subordinaio ones not har¬ 
monics. The full-sized iustriiment is seven and a 
half inches in the longest side, and seven iiuhes 
along the base, and is seven-sixlMntbs of an Inch 
iu thickness. The beater is of spimlle-sliape, so ns 
to give a heavier or lighter stroke at the player's 
discretion. Among the composers who have written 
music for the triangle are Rnssioi, Brahms, and 
even Beethoven, who has a few strokes of it iu 
his Ninth [Symphony. 

Mont Fleuiit.—M oggrldge’s “Flora of Mentone" 
might tell you. It could lie had on appUratioii to 
almost any of the booksellers on the Riviera, and 
of Lovell, Reeve, mid Co., Henrietta Stix-ct, Cuvent 
Garden. 

CitirKESS (E.),— Could not road your noni dr plume. 
The chickens will leave the mother of their own 
accord wlieii they feel independeut 

Naturalist in west End (Dipue Airyptus).—Yes, 
of coarse, several. Unt Mr. E. Suiuiier, Kt.'i, Ox¬ 
ford Street, will get you a Jerboa or kaiigavuo 
mouse. 

Sorb ETE^ (Bookseller's Apprentice! and A. B. 0. E.— 
It is a sign of bad health, and you must consult a 
doctor. The sooner the letter for your future 
welfare. 

Cat with Sore on Ear (La Chat).—Keep clean and 
use Sanitns oliituienC. Give meat aud milk. The 
blood is probably poor. 

AQrARiCM AND RELATIONSHIP (Puzzled).-.Seems to 
us you are step-uncle to the baliy. We cannot get 
any nearer than that. Oiir considering cap lias 
gone to be repaired. We will try to give hints now 
and then in our Queer Pets parnvmpli aliout A<|iia- 
riiim. A paper on the Vivarium is beiog prcjiared 
by Ur. Gordon Stables. 

Green Tbke-eroos (p. M. O,).—Note reply to 
“ Naturalist in West End. ' but we should think 
you could get them in Glasgow. Mr. Martin, 
natnraUst, u^tfd to Imvc a place in Buchanan 
Street. Drop him a postcard. 

Metal (J.).—The specific gravity of copper ore varies 
from 4*1 to 5*4. but that of native copper is from 
7 (1 to 7'S. Native gold varies from 17 to 19; lend 
isl>etweenll'3 and ll 4 ; platinum is Just over 20; 
tin is aliout 7, so is rinc; silver is about 10: mer¬ 
cury at 40* below Kahrenbeit's zero is 15 0, whereas 
at 40° above zero, tlut ii, 8’above freezing, it is 
only 13 54. 

F. M. Rover.—A n under steward performs almost 
the same duties on board ship as a hotel waiter 
does on shore. Uf course there is more cleaning 
and genera] housework to do. H* is nut a sailor at 
alL Apply to a steoiuer's steward. 


A. W. Bull.- We gave full details in onr article on 
“ Crowns aud Coronets " in tue seventh volume. 

S.M.—Fiddle is not " a vulgar word." It is of the 
same ancestry as “violin.'' and of a better strain. 
Thus tides Is Latin for strinv, tldkula is its dlmtnu- 
live, “ a little string ' Fnlicula In the Low Latin 
becomes ildula, which In Italian was softened into 
viola, of which the diminutive is viollno, and the 
English adaptation violin. But Addle is of much 
more direct parentage. Fidicula Irecame Adeille 
in old French, and ndettle 1>ccaine in old English 
fl<lel, which in moilerii English changed lU spelling 
into Addle. Fiddle was tltliele in Anglo-Saxon, 
Alliel in .'(cottisli, Hedel In High German, and vedel 
in Low German. It is wohli noting that the 
Italian diminutive ia ‘ liio, " while the nuginenU- 
tive U “one," whence viollno, the little viola, 
vldione, the big viula, and violoucello, the little- 
big viola ! 

A Greek Bor. - Captain Webb was bom In Shrop¬ 
shire. \N'e had a biogrsphy of him iu our Afth 
Toliinie. 

W. P. Thomas. —Bird organs are on aale by Camerer, 
Kius, and Co., watclimakem. New Oxford Street, 
w.c , aud by nearly all the Swiss houses. 

Glass BC'Rlsr.—Here we have a letter from J. H. 
Gee.«lilcli scums to answer your questiou exscUy. 

“ I took a small hammer and gently tapped astuoll 
hollow in the centre of the bottom of the jar. I 
ttien took on ohl triangular Ale and broke the end 
otf. which made three sharp edges. 1 next Axed 
the Ale in a brace and l)egaii to drill, moistening 
the Ale with drop* of turpentine. In about Av« 
minutes I drilled u hole inrough half an inch of 
glass as true as If meant (or a stopper." 

loNORAKT.—Apply at the nearest Board school after 
the children have been dismissed. The porter or 
resident master, if there be one, will give you the 
iiiformatioi). Your best plan would ^ to work 
through the lessons in CisselTs “ Popular Edu- 
calor, ’ or Wtrd and Lock's “ Cnlversal Instructor,'' 
either of which you can see at the Guildhall 
Library, or your local Free Library. 

J. II. Keylock.—T he Arst King of All England, 
omdally-so called in his .State papers, was Edward 
the Elder, but the title is often given to ^l>erl, 
and as often to .Athelstan. 

M.vniSK —• Ouidi' to Aitjiy Examinations,'' obtsiii- 
"f .'t.infi<ril i r Ciomi-s itml 
irsi.u- A solfiioiil ix R sj.xG'm of ci|ual ainl 
poiidlfl circular curn-iiU loriiuxl of die faiiir piece 
oi eoveiv'l eopper wiiu coiled in tlie form of :t 
spiral, with part of the xvirc passing in the direc- 
tii'ii of the axis in the itit<-rii>r <if tlie spiral. If n 
soleiioiil l)c suxpeiiiled ill I'lips, uiid a current he ; 
Ii.is-eil through it. it will lo t exnetli os ii colilpas^ [ 
iiCcdle. and Its axis will rest in the liireclioii of llic 

meriilinii. Iu the lower hall of the eoils 1 
the direetioii of Hie eiirrent is from east to west, 
the current descending on H e side turn* il t-iwanls 
tlie east: so that the dinetiie action of the earth 
I'l -oU’Uoids is a ei'iiM.iiieiiee ut that wliidi it 
exerts ou eiKular currents. 



F. LtSTER.—Particulars as to the examination ainl 
admlssiuii of engineer students in the Rn)2l 
Nnvyaie given in the (luniterly “Arniy List,"pni'- 
lislied by John Alurray, 50, Albemarle Street, w ., 
price 3s. 

Bam.siin AooNisTES.-The dog-tax has two merit*: 
il adds to the revenue and it prevents dogs being 
kept l>y those who cannot anuitl to few tlieoi 
properly. 

A merchant Tatuir.—T o start with, yon ihotid 
get (ieikie a “ Primer of Geulon," price is., pui- 
lulled by Ma'-nilllan and Co. For shells try ta* 
Young Collector Merles, published hy H. Allen saii 
Co.. Waterloo Place, f.W. As a general intndur- 
tiuii the Rev. J. Q. Wood'a " Common Objects of 
the Bea Bhore " la worth reading. If yon really 
mean mineralogy, one of the handiest books is by 
Rutley in Murny’s SclentiAc Scries, pobliskad at 
Ludgate Circus. Collins and Sons have also a good 
introductory bmk in their Science Manuals. Any 
bookseller can get these books for you If you order 
them. 

A. A. AmcBK.—1. Tlie obverse of a coin or medal it 
the side with the face on it. For instance, the 
obverse of a hatf crowii ia the ride with the Queen's 
bend. S. Therearetoomauy “ifs''aitd “auds " to 
answer aucli a question brieAy. 

£. M —It is s Henry viii. lialf-groat. One like it 
yuu can buy forts. What a dealer would girefv 
it we know not. Conqueror peuulea are worth 
about Os. each. See “ Coins, and How they an 
Found." 

JrxBORlN.—Impossible. Bach a book could not be 
produced at the price, even if the publisher we» 
to steal the inside all ready made. Be reasonable 


Naturalist.—“ Piping biiHAnches” are noM by 
clockinakers and others w ho import muslcsl-boxes 

L. B. G —Quite worthless. An ordinary straight¬ 
away cipher, that can lie read in a minute without 
tlie key. I'he rule as to the Drop(>rtloB of letters 
used in ordinary speech ^seUles it at once. No 
dpher It useful in wliich'the same sign isalwsys 
usetl for the same letter, and in wliic ■ the wonU 
are divided so as to show tbe uumiMii of letters ui 
each. 



Ftn MrP, 1 Th" brooch Is rot jet if 
'ill I <-*giiliiic«rGiant Ccnio 
iiii]ilii-itly tiic instriictiiins on the lh-> 
ceimnt will mend cracks. • , 


AM 


Y'l'Kki 1. The only trintworthy n 
Onliiaiicc map. 2. Mr. Stevens's 1 
the .>rM "II a liicyclo" ji pub 
>ampv'ii Low, Marston, and Co. ^ 

M M. Kisi:.- F'lr a good colleidion 
aliaiiii is one of tlie Iwst. Send for 
\V. I.imailii, High Holiiorn, W.C. II 
gi\c you particulni'S as to the juunial* • 

(1. T The Iwat thing for stopping 1 
yuclils is a mixture of whiCelend 
Bpi'licd aa a putty. 
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of my nwicr-^ wlic- 
luivc* e\i)pripiii. t (1 tin* 
monotony of i\ loiit; vo.v 
nge ut sea will puoiiy 
luiderstaiMi with wliat 
plpasui-p 1 looked toward 
the slioi’e, and how de¬ 
sirous [ felt to l»e oner, 
more on dry land. But I 
had not loiig to wait for 
some excitement, as ;i 
small l»ont full of gen 


Two of them dropped In upon the unsuepecting man 
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quickly towards us and ran alojigside 
the «hip. 

“Hullo there! how are you all?” 
shouteil the captain, as he waved them 
a hearty greetinc'froin the taflrail. 

A jolly Englisn olieer and a general 
waving of hats was the reply as half a 
dozen or more persons scrambled up 
and on to the deck, and were soon 
shaking hands with our skipper, asking 
him at tlie same time all kinds of ques¬ 
tions about himself, his wife and family, 
how long he’d l)een out, with many other 
inquiries of a like nature. 

“ Come along, lads, come along,” 
answered ourcaptain, as though he were 
addressing a lot of schoolboys ; and he 
led the way into the saloon, whither they 
nil followed him, laughing and Uilking 
with tlie utmost good-liumour. 

While I sat on the prx>p, listening to 
the popping of corks, it struck me as 
l>eing strange that 1 should have come 
such an enormous distance to hear only 
the same language, and see exactly the 
same sort of people as I hjul left three 
months previously on the other side of 
the world. Had I reflected for a 
moment, however, I neeil not have 
wondered, for was I not listening to men 
of English parentage in a p.ntion of 
what has since been so happily termed 
“Greater Britain ” 1 But the feeling was 
there all the same, and 1 have no doubt 
that othei'S have also experienced it. 
My reflections were, however, very soon 
brought to an end by Captiun Collins 
calling me into the saloon, where he 
introduced me to Munro, a good- 
looking, gentlemanly man of about tive 
and forty years of age. with a ple^ising 
face partially covered by a lai'ge beard. 

This gentle.nmn shook me warmly by 
the hand, inquiretl after my friends in 
the old country, and then introduced 
me to every memlier of the company, 
when for the first time I noticed what 
I conceived to be an Australian pecu¬ 
liarity, as each gentleman’s position or 
profession was mentioned as well as his 
name; but it was not till a long time 
afterwards that I managed to dis¬ 
tinguish the lawyer frain the doctor, or 
the merchant from the banker. How¬ 
ever. they all seemed so very jolly and 
friendly that when, in the coui'se of half 
an hour, the captain and I went asliot'e 
in their boat, I felt quite at home with 
them and congratulated mvself on 
having met such a nice lot o bellows. 

On our arrival at the little wooden 
jetty which did duty for a jiier theie 
was quite a small crowd assembled to 
see us land, when more introductions 
took ))lace, and 1 began to think that I 
should have to liecome intimately ac- 
q^uainted with every man, woman, and 
cnild in the town. And such a strange- 
looking town too! The only street which 
I could see appeared to run parallel 
with tiie ^a-beach for about a mile, and 
consisted of all sorts of detached 
buildings, in one place a laige ware¬ 
house, next to that a very small shop ; 
then a nice dwelling house, further on a 
church ; then a vacant piece of ground 
fenced in and covered witli wild flowers, 
beyond this a fine hotel; till gradually 
the buildings ceased, and gave place to 
the bush or land in a primeval state of 
nature. 

Witli our brave captain in tlie van. 
we marched down the street and into 
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one of the hotels, where he was once 
moi-e made welcome by a numlier of 
people who, grouped about in a large 
eoflee-room, were engaged in drinking, 
smoking, and talking. 

“ Our skipper appears to be i*eceiving 
quite an ovation, ’ 1 remarked to Mr. 
Munro, as we took seats at a small side- 
table out of the way of a somewhat 
noisy assemblage. 

“Yes,” he replied, “our English cai>- 
tain is a very gootl fellow, and everyone 
is glad to see him. for, you must know, 
in this part of the world we have no 
steamers, and consequently <iej>end 
entirely on sailing .ships to bring out 
our mails and merchandi.se : so their 
csiptains and crews are looked upon a.s 
okl friends, and, l>eing the links which, 
so to s]>eak, connect us with old England, 
we are always glad to si-e them. JJo 
you see that gentlemanly looking young 
fellow who is now shaking hands with 
the skipj>er? His name is Charles 
Vernon, and, as he is a great friend of 
our.s, I hope you’ll like liiiii,” and Mr. 
.Munro beckoned to this young inau to 
join us. 

Of slight build and ine<lium height, 
with blue eyes and mtherlong fair liair. 
Vernon, who now approaclie<l us, dUl 
not look more than twenty-two years 
of age, although I afterwards ascer¬ 
tained that lie was nearer thirty. His 
costume was somewhat consist¬ 

ing as it did of breeches and boots, and 
a ^jooting-jacket, which he wore over a 
white flannel shirt, secured at tlie neck 
by a black .silk handkerchief tied in a 
sailor's knot. 

“ Come here, Charlie, and let me in- 
trotluce you to Mr. Hugh Thornley, who 
lias just arrived in the Saucy Jane.” 

C.'harles Vernon lifted his soft felt 
hat. and with a pleasant smile expresseil 
himself deliglited to make my acquaint¬ 
ance, and we shook hands. 

“ .4nd so you have come out to Aus¬ 
tralia to have a look at us, have you-' 
Do you intend to remain hei*er’ he 
askek as he seated hiinstdf at our 
table. 

“ I hnjm so,” I repHwl; “ but a gootl 
deal will <lepend upon what sort of a 
squatter I shall make ; and 1 trust that, 
under Mr. Munro's guidance, I shall in 
some measure succe^.” 

“1 hope so, too,” he good-naturedly 
replietl. “ And now we'll have a drink.” 

I did not at all see the nece.ssity for 
this, but as it was said in such a kindly 
way 1 hesitated in declining, especially 
as everyone else in the room appeared 
to Ije <foing what I was invitea to do. 
But “ theras many a slip ’twixt the cup 
and the lip,” and so it proved in this 
instance, for just as Vernon pulled a 
sovereign from his pocket to pay the 
waiter for a bottle of clianinagne he had 
brought in, a big man of tlie labouring 
class, dressed in moleskin trousei's and 
a blue serge shirt, staggered towartls 
us, and, pulling out a bumlle of bank¬ 
notes, threw one on the table liefore tlie 
waiter had time to take up Vernon’s 
money, saying, “Here you are; I’ll 
stand tliat lot.” 

“ Indeed, you’ll do nothing of tlie 
kind, my good fellow ! ” replied Vernon. 
“ When we want you to shout for us 
we’ll send for you. In the nieantime 
you had better join your friends at the 
bar.” 


“Oh, that’s your game, is it!” re** ( 
joine<l the fellow, savagely. “ I suppose 
you are one of those jumj>ed-up sort of j 
chaps that thinks too much of himsell 
to drink with the likes of me ; bnt I'm 
as good a man as you any day ! ” and 
the man brought his hand down on the 
table'with a force that made the bottles 
and glasses jump. ' 

“Now, Jack, go away like a good 
fellow,” interposed Mr. Munro, who 
evidently knew the man. “This gentle¬ 
man does not want to quarrel with you." 

“ Then what does he want to insult 
me for?’ .tsked the man, with in¬ 
creasing rage, which began to attnvet 
the attention of everyone in the room. 

“ You call him a gentleman, but I dont; 
he's only a makeshift for one, and very 
I)oor at that ! ” 

1 looked at Vernon, who was evidently 
struggling hat'd to keep down his tem- 

f >er, and looked white to the lips ; but 
10 kept his eye on the man and said 
nothing. 

“Now look here, Mr. Stuck-up,” 
shoutetl the fellow, glaring at Vernou 
with bloo<Ishot eyes, “ I’ll just let you 
see that Tni as good a man as you any 
day, and care about a pound-note us 
little as any man, for 1 can drink my 
money—and, for the matter of that, eat 
it too ! ” and, suiting the action to the 
word, lie tore up one of the notes which 
lie held in his hand and began to chew 
it up. “And,” continued lie, with his 
mouth full of pai>er, “ if you won’t drink 
with me you shan’t drink with anyone 
else ! So here goes ! ” and in an iiustant 
the ruflian had upset the table, sending 
lx)ttle and glasses in eveiy direction. 

But this time he had reckoned with¬ 
out his host, for liardly had the table 
touched the ground when Vernon, with 
a spring like a tiger, gave him a tre¬ 
mendous blow between the eyes, which 
smit him flying to the other end of the 
room. With a yell of rage the fellow 
made a charge at the young man, who 
once more sent him sprawling on the 
ground. The landlord then rushed in, 
and, with the assistance of some of his 
bar-customers, dragged the brawler 
away wlhle.using the most fearful hui- 
uage, and vowing that sooner or later 
e would have his revenge. 

“ All right, my boy,” said Vernon, as 
he coolly resumed his seat; “but take 
care how you go about it, or you may 
make another mistake 1” 

“ Why did not the landlord call in the 
police? Such conduct would not be 
toleraUnl for an instant in Enghuid,” 
1 remarked, indignantly. 

“ Perhaps not,’^ replied Munro : but 
in England labouring men don't walk 
into an inn with fifty or a hundred 
pounds in their pockets, detemiined to 
sjiend every penny of it; and the land¬ 
lords here know better than to kill the 
goose with the golden eggs, or send hiu 
to prison, which would come to the 
thing, for were he once given in cliarift 
he would never enter the house a^ain 
but simply walk off with his niono^ 
next time to the opposition shop.” 

“Circumstances alter cases,don't yoi 
see,” observed Vernon; “and such 
are unfortunately common enougli ii 
tliis country, where men knock <iowi 
in two weeks as much money a.s 
have earned in the same number o 
years.” 
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“Yes; I know one poor fellow who 
came to Grattan tliree times,” said 
Munro, “and on each (iccasion lie luul 
a cheque for at least fifty pounds, with 
which he intended to get an outtit and 
piy Ids passage back to the old country 
111 one of the wool ships. On the first 
occasion he did not get within tifty 
miles of the town, as he spent every 
penny at tlie first public-house he came 
to. back he went to his work for 
another eighteen mouths, and tlien 
made a fresli start, when he wisely 
avoided all roadside inns, and reached 
tlie town safely with his wages in his 
pocket, but some of Ids friends pro¬ 
fessed to be so overjoyed to see him 
after his long absence tliat he could not 
ivsi.st the temptation of liaving a drink 
witii them, and of course he never 
■topix'd drinking and standing treat 
until every sidlling was gone, when 
ijack he went to his old master, sick and 
iorrv for it, 

“For two years more he worked hard, 
uid saved nearly all his eandiigs, as 
:here is very little opportunity of 
spending money in the tar bush ; ,and 
nice again he made a start, full of good 
•esolutions, and on this oceasioii he 
let<?nuined not only to avoid the bush 
nils, but to keep out of town till the 
■ essel was residy to sail. With tins 
•vise resolve, when he came within two 
iiiles of where the ship was lying at 
iiichor, he built himself a small Tint, 
iiid from time to time he sent the 
tative hoy who had accompanied him 
'll his journey into town to purcha.se 
he provisions he required. 

“A week passed away, and the vessel 
vivs nearly ready for sea, wlien Jus 
li'Ung-place was discovered by some of 
lis old pals, and then they imule n cruel 
'lot to entrap him. The scoundrels 
mew right well that it would l>e im- 
lossible to persumle him by fair means 

crime into town, so they liit upon 
uotlier plan Two of them with swags 
•n their backs, as though they had just 
valked in from the bush, dropped in 
ipoii the unsuspecting man, one even- 
ng about sundown, and, after the usual 
•0*etings and some conversation, one of 
hem produced a bottle of brandy and 
nvited tlie intending voyager to have a 
Iriiik. At first he refuse, but after 
*hiie the smell of the liquor began to 
•"11 upon him, and, with a little more 
•ressing just to have one drop, he con¬ 
futed. ratal mistake ! One little drop 
■*1 to another, the two conspinitors 
aking carp that their victim should 
uive a double share, and in two hours’ 
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time the poor fellow was in the tap¬ 
room of one of the public-liouses, 
dancing like a madman to the strains 
of a brokeii-winded concertina and 
I ‘shouting’ drinks by the bucketful.” 
j “And I suppose after his money was 
all swiit he went back to his master 
I for tlie third time I ” I remarked. 

■ “ No, poor fellow, he never went back 

I again. After he had been drinking 
j heavily for a fortnight lie dropped 
j deiul in the very taproom where he had 
' squandered his hard-earned savings, 

I and when tlie police were called in to 
I remove tlie Ixxly they found in his 
pocket si.xpence, in coppers, an old pipe, 

; and a pocket-comb. An inquest was iield, 
when the jury returne<l a verdict that 
the decease<l had died of heart disease, 
his de;vth being accelerated by hard 
drinking. On the foliow’ing day, as the 
sliip spread her canvas and ran up her 
ensign, bidding us a gay farewell, poor 
•liiiimy was carried to a pauper’s grave 
• and burietl like a dog, as neither priest 
' nor paiTsou would read the service over 
a man who died drunk. .rVnd now, 
gentlemen, excuse me while i walk 
(lown to the post office for ray English 
lettere. ’ So saying, Munro left Vernon 
and me to talk over the di'eadful story 
ho hiul just related. 

“ I supi>ose such cases are not very 
common ? ” 

“Well, yes, they are, I’m sorry to say. 
and may be heard of in all parts of 
Austnilia, or, for the matter of that, in 
any part of the world wliere men live 
lonely lives, without wholesome excite¬ 
ment or pleasure ; in fact, I’ve known 
lots of respectable young fellows get on 
the ‘spi*ee,’ as they call it, after a long 
sjxdl in the bush.” 

“ But you don’t mean that they go 
into the taprooms and get drunk?” 1 
exclaimed. 

“ No, not exactly that, but the ex¬ 
citement of meeting people, and a few 
glasses of liquor, often lead these mep 
into doing many foolish things and 
spending money recklessly. Now, just 
look at that respectable-looking young 
fellow sitting on the sofa yonder.” 

“ Yes, I can see he is well-dressed and 
has rather a gentlemanly look about 
him ; still I doubt very much if he 
could walk steadily out of the room, 
and he goes on drinking as though he 
had only just begun.” . 

“ Well, that man has just come hi 
from the bush for a spell and a spree, 
and will probably remain in town till 
he has spent fifty or a hundi’ed pounds ; 
but I knew one fellow who dropped a 



thousand in a month. I’ll tell you 
about liim some other time.”* 

Just then our old skipper rolled up 
to where we were sitting, with a face as 
red as the setting sun. 

“ Well, Captain Collins, how are you 
hy this time 1 Wliat (jo you say to 
another drink /” asked Vernon. 

“ No more, thanks,” replied the old 
man. “The fact of the matter is, ilr. 
Vemon, I’ve been liquored up and 
stroked down till I feel about as shaky 
as our friend Hugh there, when he 
ivauted to know what tlie old Jane 
was up to in the Bay of Biscay, so I 
must make us straight a course as I 
can for the jettv and then go aboaixl ; 
and now good-bye for the present.” 
And the old fellow went otf in the best 
of humours with himself and every¬ 
body else. 

At sundown an American waggonette, 
drawn by two strong, active-looking 
ponies, was brought round to the front 
door liy a merry-looking Australian 
native lad, dressea in European clothes. 
My portmanteau, with numerous pack¬ 
ages for the station, were stowed away. 
Vernon, Muiiro, and 1 took our .seats, 
Tim, the black groom, curled hiuiself 
himself up somewhere at the back of 
the vehicle, the whin cracked, and 
away we went at a slasliing pace. 

I shall never forget my first drive in 
Australia, as we nittled along over hill 
and dale, leaving the smell of liquor 
and tobacco-smoke far behind and in¬ 
haled the fresh sea-breeze which swept 
over millions of beautiful biish-fiower.s, 
.ind wafted to us the delightful per¬ 
fume of the gold and silver wattle- 
bushes laden with their wealth of 
blossoms. 

As Mr. Munro’s homestead was only 
ten miles from Grattan, we covered the 
distance in an hour, when we passetl 
through a large iron gate, rattled along 
between an avenue of trees, and pulleu 
up in front of a long low cottage, the 
verandah of whicli was covered with 
real English roses, and then a soft 
sweet English voice gave us a pleasant 
greeting, and again I asked myself if I 
were in a dream, or was it really a fact 
that I had crossed that huge waste of 
waters to inhale the perfume of English 
roses and hear a voice which recalled 
happy memories of the old- home frr 
away. 


' Diis Btorjr is strictly true in ail its details; and 
these inelaucholy facts as lo the drinking customs 
shruld act AS a serious warniug to all ubo think of 
"going out to the I'olonles." 

{To be c^MiHued.) 
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KAPTiR XV.—WE BUILD OUR HOUSE AND LAY OUT GARDENS—DUdALD AS A SPORTSMAN—ROASTING AN OSTRICH WHOL? 

—BISCACHA8—GIANT CACTI—ADVENTURE WITH A LION. 


i UyPT a hundrexJ yard.s to tlie left of 
the buildings erected for the new 
'^ilony and down near the lake, or 
%'iiia, was an elevated piece of ground 
W nlout ail ac! e in e.xteut. It was 


bounded on two sides by water, which 
would thus form for it a kind of 
natural protection in case of Indian 
invasion. It really was part and jxirci-1 
of MoucriefTs claim or land, and at an 


early date in his career, thinking pro- 
bahly it might come in handy some day 
for a site on which to build, he had 
Taken considerable pains to plant it 
with rows of beautiful trees, especially 
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on the sides next the water and facing 
the west. 

My brothers and I arranged to have 
this, and Moucrieft' was well pleased to 
have us so near to him. A more excel¬ 
lent position for a house could hardly 
be, and we determined it should be a 
goo<l substantial one, and of as great 
architectural beauty as ix)ssible. 

Ilaving therefore laid out our farm 
))roiier, and stocked it with sheep and 
cattle, nositioiied our shepherds, and 
installed our labourers and general 
servants under the charge of a capataz, 
or working bailiti’, we tuiiKnl our atten¬ 
tion to the erection of our house, or 
mansion, :is Dugald grandly called it. 

“Of course you will cut your coat 
according to your cloth,” said Monciietf, 
as he came one evening into the room 
we had set apart for our private study. 
He had found us to-night with our 
heads all together over a huge sheet of 
j)aper on which we were planning out 
our Ijouse. 

“Oh, yes,” said Donald, “that we must 
do.” 

“ But,” said Diigahl, “ we do not 
expect to remain all our lives downright 
jKKjr settlers.” 

“ThatI am sure you woirt.” 

“Well, I propose building a much 
bigger house than we really want, so 
tliat when we do get a bit rich we can 
furnish it and set up—set up—” 

“Set up a carriage and pair, eh?” 
.said Donald, who was very matter o'! 
fact—"a carriage and i>air, Dugald, a 
billiard-room, Turkey carpets, woven all 
in one piece, a cellar of old wine, a 
butler in black and flunkeys in i)lush—is 
that your notion ?” 

Donald and 1 laughed, and Dugald 
looked eross. 

iloucrieff did not laugh : he had too 
>uucli tact, and was far too kind-hearted, 
to throw cold water over our young 
brotlier’s ambitions and aspirations. 

“And what sort of a house do you 
jiropose 1 ’’ lie s ■ id to us. 

As he spoke he took a chair at Du- 
gald’s side of the table and nut his arm 
gently across the boy's shoulders. There 
w{is very much in this simple act, and I 
fe<d sure Dugald loved him for it, and 
felt he hiul someone to assist his 
schemes. 

“Oh,” replied Donald “a small taste¬ 
ful cottiige. That would suit well for 
the present. I think. What do you think, 
Murdoch?” 

“ I think with you,” I replied. 

After having heard MoncrietF si)eak- 
iiig so mucli about cutting coats accord¬ 
ing to cloth and looking before “ loup- 
ing,” and all tlie rest of it, we were 
hardly prepared to hear him on the 
present occasion say boldly : 

And I tliink with Dugald.” 

“Bravo, Moncrietf!” cried Dugald. 
I felt sure—” 

“ Bide a wee. thougli, lad. Ca’ canny.* 
Xow listen the lot o’ ye. Ye see, Mur- 
«ioch man, your proposed cottage would 
cost a good bit of money and time and 
trouble and when you thought of a 
bigger place, down that cottage must 
come, with au exjiense of more time and 
more trouble, even allowing that money 
was of little object. Besides, where are 
you going to live after your cottage is 
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knocked down and while your mansion 
is building? So 1 say Dugald is right 
to some extent. Begin building your 
big house bit by bit.” 

“ In wings ? ” 

“Preceesely, sirs; ye can add and add 
as you like, and as you can aflbrd it.” 

It was now our time to cry, “Bravo, 
Moncriefl'! ” 

“I wonder, Donald, we didn't tliink 
of this ))lan.” 

“ Ah, ’ said Moncrietf, “ ye canna put 
young he’ds on auld shoulders, as my 
mither says.” 

So MoncriefPs nlan was finally 
adopted—we should build our house 
wing by wing. 

It took us weeks, howevc*r, to decide 
in what particular style of architecture 
it should be built. Among the litera¬ 
ture which Moncriefl' had brought out 
from England with him was a whole 
library in itself of the bound volumes 
of good magazines : and it was from a 
picture in one of these that we finally 
decided what our Coila Villa sliouUl be 
like, though, of course, the plan would 
be slightly altered to suit circumstances 
of climate, etc. It was to be—briefly 
stated—a winged bungalow of only one 
storey, with a handsome square tower 
and portico in the centre, and verandahs 
nearly all round. So one wing and the 
tower was commenced at once. But 
bricks were to be made, and timl>er cut 
and dried and fashioned, and no end of 
other things were to be accomi)Iished 
before we actually set about the erec¬ 
tion. 

To do all these things we appointed 
a little army of Gauchos, with two or 
three handy uien-of-all-work from Scot¬ 
land. 

Meanwhile our villa gardens were 
planned and our bushes and trees were 
planted. 

Terraces, too, were contrived to face 
the lake, and Dugald one evening pro¬ 
posed a Ixiathouse and boat, and this 
was carried without a dis.sentient voice. 

Dugald was extremely fond of our 
sister Flora. We only wondered that he 
now spoke about her so seldom. But if 
he spoke but little of her he thought 
the more, and we could see that all his 
plans for the beautification and adorn¬ 
ment of the villa had but one end and 
object—the delight and gratification of 
its future little mistress. 

Dear old Dugald ! he had such a kind 
lump of a heart of his own, and never 
took any of our chaff and banter un¬ 
pleasantly. But I am quite sure that 
as far as he himself was concerned he 
never would have troubled himself about 
even the Wathouse or the terraced 

{ 'ardens either, for every idle hour that 
le could spare he spent on the hill, as he 
calletl it, with his dog—a lovely Irish 
setter—and his gun. 

I met him one morning going off as 
usual with Dash, the setter, close beside 
the little mule he rode, and with his 
gun slung over his back. 

“ Where away, old man ?” I said. 

“ Only to a little laguna I’ve found 
among the hills, and 1 mean to have a 
grancTbag to-day.” 

“Well, you’re off early!” 

“Yes; there is little to be done at 
home, and there are some rare tine 
ducks up yonder.” 

“ You^ll be back to luncheon ? ” 


“III try. It not, don’t wait.” 

“ Not likely ; ta-ta ! Good luck to 
you ! But you really ought to have a 
Gaueho with you.” 

“ Nonsense, ilurdoch ! I don’t iiwl 
a groom. iWsh and old Tootsie, thr 
mule, are all I want. ’ 

It was the end of winter, or rathci' 
beginning of spring, but Moucrieti Irui 
not yet declared close time, and Dugald 
managed to supply the larder witli 
more species of game thaji we could 
tell the names of. Birds, «*specially. lit- 
brought home on his saddle and in Iii' 
bag; birds of all sizes, from the iittlr 
luscious dove to the black swan itself; 
and one da)* he actually came along tip 
the avenue with a dead ostrich. He 
could ride that mule of his anj-where. 
1 believe he could have ridden aloug 
the parapet of London Bridge, so w<- 
were never surprised to see Dugald 
di*aw rein at the lower sitting-i-oom 
window, within the verandah. He wa> 
always laughing and merry and mis¬ 
chievous-looking when he hud luulextm 
good luck ; but the day he lauded that 
ostrich he was fairly wiki with excite 
inent. The body of it was given to tin- 
Gauchos, and they made very inern 
over it: invited their fiieiids. in fact, 
and roasted the huge bird whole out of 
doors. They did so in 11 ue Patagtoiiui; 
fashion—to wit, the ostrich was li!>t 
trussed and cleaned, a roaring tire of 
wood having been matle, rouml .stone? 
were made almost red-hot. The sU'Uf' 
were for stufting, though this kind of 
stuffing is not vei-y eat{i1*le, but it lielp> 
to COOK the bird. The lire was then 
raked away, and the dinner laid down 
and covert up. Meanwhile tlietluu- 
cho.s, male and female, girls and lx>y?. 
hud a dance. The iiitiquitous guitai.v 
of course, were the instruments. an<i 
two of tliese made not a bad little 
band. After dinner they danced again, 
and wound up by wishing Dugald all 
the good luck in the world, and plenty 
more ostriclies. The feathers of tlik 
big game-bird were carefullv packtHl 
and sent home to mother and Vlora. 

Well, we luul got soused to Dugald? 
solitary ways that we never thought 
anything or even his i'omewhat pro¬ 
longed ausence on the hill, for he usually 
dropped round when luncheon was 
pretty nearly done. There wa.s alwayf 
souicthing kept warm for “old l)ugald, 
as we all called him, and 1 tleclare xt did 
everyone of us gooil to see l)iin eat 
His appetite was certainly the pro 
verbial appetite of a hunter. 

On tliis particular day, however, ole 
Dugald did not return to luncheon. 

“ Perhaps,” said Donald, ” he isdininj 
with some of the shepherds, or having 
‘a pick at a priest’s,’ as he calls it.” 

“ Perhaps, ’ I said musingly. Th< 
afternoon wore away, and there wen 
no signs of our brotiier coming, so ^ 
began to get rather ujieasy, and spoki 
to Donald about it. 

“ He may liave met with an accident. 
I said, “ or fifty things may have hap 
petied.” 

“ Well,” replied Donald, “ I don't suj) 
pose fifty things have happened ; bu 
as you seem a^it anxious. supix>se \v( 
mount our mules, take a Gaueho witl 
us, and institute a search expedition i " 

“I’m willing,” I cried, juminng up 
“ and here’s for ofl’! ” ^ 
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w:v<5 {(oiug to he an extra gootl 
rliimor that flay, because we expected 
letters from home,and our runner would 
back tVotn the distant jwst-office in 
jivkI time to let us re»ul our epistles 
iwfore the gong sounded, and so discuss 
diem at table. 

"Hurry up, lioys; don’t be late, mind,’’ 
■rierl aunt, ivs our mul«*s were brought 
ound to the portico, and we were 
mounted. 

•‘All riglit. auntie dear!” replied 
Donald, waving his hand ; “and mind 
liose partridges are <lono to a turn; 
.ve il lie all delightfully hungry.” 

The Oaucho knew all Dugald’s trails 
.veil, and when we mentioned the small 
listant laginiii, he set out at once in 
lie direction of the glen. He nuule so 
iiany windings, however, nnd took so 
aany diti’erent turns through bush and 
;ras.s and scrub, that wo l>egan to won* 
lor however Dugrdd could nave found 
he raatl. 

Bu: Dugald hafi a way of Ins own of 
•'•■tting back through even a cactus 
.i:>ynnth. It was a very simple one, 
oo. He never “loatleil up,” as lie 
emied it; that is, lie did not hang his 
;ame to his satldlo till he meant to start 
or home; then he mounte<l, wliistled to 
)ash, who capered and barked in front 
)f the mule, pevmitte<l the reins to lie 
oostdy on the animal’s neck, and—there 
le was ! For not only did the goo<l 
least take him safely back to Coihi, as 
ve called our estancia, but lie took him 
ly the best roads ; and ev#n when he 
eenied to Dugald's human sense to be 
;oing absolutely and entirely wrong, 
le never argued with him. 

" Reason raise o'er instinct, if you can, 

In this tis 0(xl directs, in that tii luan. ' 

“You are certain he will come this 
vay. Zainbol” I said to our Gauclio. 

'* Plenty certain, sefioi*. i follow de 
mil now'.” 

I looketl over my s{«ldle-bow ; so did 
)oiiaId, but no trail could we see—only 
lie hard, yellow, sandy gravel. 

We came at last to the hilly regions, 
t was exceetlingly quiet and still nere; 
lardly a creature of any kind to be 
een except now and then a kite, or 
veil conaor, the latter winging his 
ileiit way to the distant mountains. 
It times we passed a biscacha village, 
’he biscacha is not a tribe of Indians, 
'nr, like the coney, a very feeble people, 
■ ho dwell in caves or burrows under- 
Touiid, but all day long may be seen 
•laying about the mounds they raise, 
r sitting on their hind-legs on top of 
hem. They are really a species of 
>rairie-dog. With them invariably live 

tribe ot little owls—the burrowing 
'wls—and it seems to be a mutual 
mderstanding that the owls have the 
iriiicipal possession of these residential 
hauiljers by day, while the biscachas 
lo-'iipy them by night. This ari-ange- 
neiit answers wonderfully well, and I 
lave proved over and over again that 
hey are exceetlingly fond of each other. 
Hie biscacha.s them.selves are not very 
leinonstrative, either in their fun or 
iffeciion, but if one of them be killed, 
M is lying dead outside the burrow, 
poor owl often exhibits the most 
rantic grief for the murder of his little 
^''asekeeper, and will even show signs 
^ a desire to attack the animal—espe- 
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daily if a dog—which has caused his 
affliction. 

Donald and I, with our guide, now 
reached the land of tlie giant cacti. 
We all at home here in Bt itaiu know 
something of the lieauty of tlie common 
prickly cactus that grows in window- 
gardens or in hot-housos, and surpri.ses 
us with the crimson glory of its dowers, 
which grow from sucli odd jwirts of the 
jilant; but hei*e we were in the laud of 
the cacti. Dugald knew it well, and 
used to tell us all about them ; so tall, 
so stately, .so stmnge and weird, that 
we felt as if in another planet. Already 
the bloom was on some of tliem—for in 
this country Howers soon hear the voice 
of spring—but in the proj>er .season 
nothing that ever I beheld can surpass 
the gorgeous beauty of these giant 
cacti. 

The sun began to sink uncomfortably 
low down on the horizon, and my 
anxiety increased every minute. Why 
did not Dugald meet us ? Why dhl we 
not even hear the sound of his gun, for 
the Oaucho told us we were close to the 
laguna i 

Presently the cacti disap]>eared be¬ 
hind US, and we found ourselves in 
open ground, with here ami there a 
tall, weird-looking tree. How those 
trees—they were not natives—had come 
there we were at first at a loss to 
understand, but when we reached the 
foot of a grass-grown hill or sand dune, 
and came suddenly on the ruins of 
what appearetl a Jesuit hermitage or 
monastery, the mystery was explained. 

On rounding a spur of this hill, lo ! 
the lake : and not far from the foot of 
.a tree, behold! our truant brother. 
Beside him was Dash, and not a great 
way off, tied to a dwarf algaroba tree, 
stood the mule. Dugald was sitting on 
the ground, with his gun over his arm, 
gazing up into the tree. 

“ Dugald I Dugald ! ’ I cried. 

But Dugald never moved his head. 
Was he dea<l, or were these green sand 
dunes fairy hillocks, and my brother 
enchanted i 

1 leapt off my luule^and, rifle in hand, 
went on by myself, never keeping my 
eyes off my brother, and with my heart 
playing pit-a-pat against my ribs. 

“ Dugald ! ” f said again. 

He never moved. 

“ Dugald, speak ! ” 

He spoke now almost in a stage 
whisper: 

“ A lion in the tree. Have you your 
rifle r 

I beckoned to my brother to come on, 
and at'the same moment the monster 
gave voice. I was near enough now 
to take aim at the puma; he was lying 
in a cat-like attitude on one of the 
highest limbs. But the angry growl 
and the moving tail told me plainly 
enough he was preparing to spring, 
and spring*)!! Dugald. It was the first 
wild beast I Inw ever drawn bead 
upon, and I confess it was a supreme 
moment; oh, not of joy, but, snail I 
say it ? fear. 

What if I should miss ! 

But there wa.s no time for cogitation. 
I raised my rifle. At the seif-same 
moment, as if knowing his danger, the 
brute sprang off the hough. The bullet 
met him in mid air, and—Ac/t// deadat 
Dvgald's J'ftt. 


The ball had entered the neck and 
gone right on and through the heait. 
One coughing roar, an ojiening and 
shutting of the terrible jaws—which 
were covered with blootl .‘uid froth— 
and a few convulsive movements of the 
hind legs, and all was over. 

“Tliank Heaven, you are saved, dear 
old Dugald ! ” I crieil. 

“ Yes,’’ said Dugald, getting up and 
coolly stretching himself ; “ but you’ve 
been a precious long time in coming.” 

“ Ana you were waiting for us ? ’’ 

“I couuln't get away. I was sitting 
here w'hen 1 noticed tlie lion. Dash ana 
I were having a bit of lunch. My 
cartridges are all on the mule, so I’ve 
been staring fixedly at that monster 
ever since. I knew it was my only 
chance. If I had moved away, or even 
turned my head, he would have had me 
as sure as— 

“ But, I say.” he added, touching the 
dead puma with his foot, "‘im t he a fine 
fellow ? What a splendid skin to send 
home to Flora I ” 

This shows what .sort of a boy brother 
Dugald was ; and now that all dancer 
was past and gone,although I pretendcfl 
to l)e angry with him for liis rasliness, 1 
really could not help smiling. 

“ But what a crack shot you ai*e. 
Murdoch !” he added ; “I had no idea 
—I —I really couldn’t have done much 
better myself.” 

“Well, Dugald,” I replied, “I may do 
lietter next time, but to tell the trutli 
I aimed at the beast I'dtoi he wns t-n thf 
brant'h.'’ 

“ And hit him ten feet Mow it. Ha ! 
ha! ha!” 

We all laughed now. We could 
iiffofd it. 

The Oaucho whipped the puma out 
of his skin in less than a minute, and 
ofi’ we started for home. 

I was the hero of the evening ; though 
Dugald never told them of my funny 
aim. Bombazo, who had long since re¬ 
covered his spirits, was w^l to the 
front with stories of his own personal 
prowess and narrow escape.s, but while 
relating these he never addressed old 
Jenny, for the ancient and humoursome 
dame had told him one d<ay that “big 
lees wero thrown awa’ upon her.” 

What a happy evening we spent, for 
our Oaucho runner had brought 
“ Good news from Home ! ” 

(210 te aiaiinucd.) 
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UNCLE TOWSER: 

A STORY FOR BOYS YOUNG AND OLD. 

Bv Rev. A. N. Malan, m.a., F.o.fs., 

Attthnr nf “Ca€»a and HereuUt," “ A Siniiy'iliiifi Adoenlurf,’ etc., rte. 
CHArTER XV.—CHRISTMAS DAY. 


T he cliildren came down to breakfast 
with hands full of toys and sugar- 
liiin boxes and Christmas cards. Never 
ad Santa Claus been so lavish of his 
gifts. It was a glorious Christmas 
morning. Nature had arrayed herself 
In the most e.xquisite of iier winter 
dresses to celebrate the glad occasion. 

The previous evening had closed with 
a soft warm rain. There was, however, 
a sudden change in the night; the wind 
veered to the north, the rain gave place 
to snow, and the morning wa-s clear with 
strong frost. The rest t was that over 
all the fields and roads, on every roof 1 
of church and house and barn, a mantle 
of dazzling crystal was spi*ead. The 
hedgerows and trees were glas.sed with 
most amazing traceries m diamond 
arabesque, every sprig and spray being 
modelled with that infinite perfection 
which in all God's handiwork causes the 
soul of man to bow down in adoring 
wonder. 

The -Merrymead hou.sehold, with the 
exception of the cook, walked to church, 
where the .service was bright with carols 
and hymns. The little boys enjoyed 
the music and holly-berries, and tliought 
of the (’hristmas dinner to follow. To 
them it was the greatest event of the | 
year. Even birthdays came second. It 
required all Miss Peckington’s diplo¬ 
macy to prevent their eating too much 
turkey, tliat there might be some room 
left for the plum-pudding. When that 


was brought in by the butler, with its 
girdle of blue flames fla.shing their 
forked tongues all over the brown 
mountain, with its holly tree on tlie top 
—it was to Jackie and Charlie a flery 
fancy from fairy-land. 

Uncle Towser took them all for' a 
walk in the afternoon, and before tea 
there was time for a .story. Jemmy was 
up in the schoolroom in undisturbed ' 
enjoyment over a jwcket of foreign 
stamps which had formed jiart of the 
contents of his stocking. Rut the three 
others dragged Uncle Towser by main 
force into the drawing-room, because 
he had promised to tell them a true 
Cliri.stmas story. They all sat in a 
promiscuous heap as usual on the sofa. 

“ Well, mj’ dears, I will tell you the 
story which your dear mother would 
have told j’ou. I feel sure she i.s looking 
I down upon us and smiling from heaven, 
where she is among the angels. One 
night, a very long time ago, some sliep- 
herds were on the hills near a village 
called Bethlehem. The night was cold 
I and bright with stars. The shepherds 
; had shut up the sht*ep safe in the fold, 
because sometimes a hungry lion would 
come prowling about the hills. No, 
Jackie, there are no lions in England 
except in the Zoological Gardens. So 
the sliepherds shut tlie sheep up quite 
safe, and then they lit a fire outside the 
fold to scare away the lions and keep 
themselves warm, and so they lay down 


to sleep by the fire. No, Charlie, tlifv 
did not have any plum-pudding witii 
blue fire. TJiey all slept soundly exet-pt 
one. wlio walked about and kept guanl 
ready to wake the others if a lion came. 
Then they would get up and drive bin- 
aw.ay with sticks and stones. So that 
shepherd walked about, up and clown, 
in front of the fire. And suddenly th'' 
sky seemed to brighten with a won 
dei-ful light—a sort of very bright tiiooii- 
light it must have been—so that lie 
could see the hills afar ofi'.and the ttv'-' 
and tlie sheep in the fold. The ligl’ 
seemed to grow brighter, and the slirp- 
heixl could not understand it. Hewoki- 
up the other shepherds. They rubl'ol 
tlieir eyes and wondered what it could 
be. And the sheep noticed it ; they 
began to bah, and huddled up closei 
together. The shepheids wateliecl tiu- 
li^it growing brighter—and then they 
.saw an angel up in the sky, floating on 
white wings, so far up tliat J\e lookni 
quite small—nlmo.?t like a white clove. 
His wliite wings moved so smoothly.and 
a star shone on his forehead, and cnulu 

ally he floated downwards, getting larger 

every moment, and looking so sjileiuiid 
and beautiful. And then other angel' 
appeared, till the sky seemed filled w itli 
them—and they sang the words like we 
sang them in church this inoming— 
(I'lorif to (iotJ in the hiffhegt, nntf ov ko-iI 
— (ft>o(Jii'lll totrni'ifg men.’' 

(To be continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


R-vrixo Extraordinary in Eoypt. 

A correspondent of the “ Field ’’ has sent 
a brief but mf»st interesting account of 
racing in Egypt. We give the salient 
]x)int-s : — 

“K.li.H. tlie Prince of Wales honoured 
the (Jymkana sj>orts of tlie Khedevial 
S^Kirting Cluh on N<*vember 4tli. held (at 
(Jizerali) at al»out 4 p.ni., after lie lilul 
liiiielied with the Khedive at Ids kiosque 
by the Pyfandds. H.R.H. and Prince 
(Jeoige took tlieir jilaces in the stand of the 
Khedive, and the sports then coininenced. 
After one or two minor races, such as pony 
scurries, the real sport of tlie day coiil- 
nienced with a camel race, the camels 
being ridden hy olticers of the army and 
memliersof the cluh, and no professionals. 
It was ludicrous in the extreme; hut tlie 
cream of The joke was that the winning 
camel got foul of the ropes, and down he 
came, sending his luckles.s rider a header, 
and pitching him about twenty yards into a 
sand pit, witliout, however, doing the rider 
any damage. 

“The next race was ‘ The Noah s Ark, for 
.inimals and birds of sorts," as the pro- 
graiiime had it. The starters were: An 
ostricli. driven hy Major-Oen. Hon. J. 
Dormer; a turkey, driven by Colonel Sand- 


witb; a pelican, driven hy Ear! of Dun- 
more ; a Bucking-pig, driven hy Captain 
Maxwell, A.D.C. to General Grenfell; a 
monkey, driven by Captain Kekewich; a 
cat, driven by Major Campbell; a Cairo 
dog, driven by Captain I^wis, Bull's (Col. 
E. Army). General Hon. J. C. Dormer's 
ostrich won eas»ily ; Captain Maxwell's ing, 
second ; Colonel I.^wi.s's dog, third. Thts 
was rare sport. I have seen elephant races 
and camel races liefore now in Ihirmah and 
the Soudan, but this was the quaintest 
race, I may safely say, that could be 
tumbled on in any part of the wide world. 
The Earl of Diuimore started with a goisi , 
lead with Ills pelican, bnt the wily bird ! 
sniffed the water lieliind the racecourse, 
and made for it, distinctly crossing the 
monkey, the ostricli, and the sucking-pig. 
General Dormer now took up the running 
with his ostrich, closely followed hy Major i 
Maxwell with his snckiiig-jiig, Colonel i 
Sandwitli lieing a little beiiind with his ! 
turkey. The ostrich now got well away, 
followed by the dog—in fact, would have , 
lieen passed had not the gninter come close i 
up to the pariah, that, giving up all j 
thought of winning, went straight for | 
jiiggy's ear. Piggy, however, siiook liim i 
off, following clo.se on the o.stricli; the dog i 
then stuck to the grunter's tail, coming in > 
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a good third. The monkey took up ti:e 
running at first, and the cheers were witk 
him ; Tmt tlie cat coining alongside, ht 
juiiqied on her back, which made her bre.'^^’' 
awav from her driver, and the two went 
straight away to Cairo. 

“ Then followed a hutfalo race. This wn- 
most interesting, the riders lieing Arab* 
Six buffaloes started; they kejit nearli 
abreast of each other for some time, ti! 
one drew away from the rest, lieing wel 
ridden tiy an Aratiy maid. ‘ The gir 
wins!' was heard all aliout, and .•*un 
enongli she galloiied in gailv, winning b\ 
four and a half lengths. ‘\Vell, if thcM 
’ere race.-* lian’t the nimmiest I ever seed ii 
my life!’ I heard a Tommy Atkins say. 
once saw a hundieil camels start on r 
mile race. Riders: officers, correspondent- 
Arabs, and private.s. This was at r>on 
gola. The Mnder was present; it wa 
before Lonl \Volseley arrived. I tliougli 
tiiat the ‘ nimmiest ’ sight I ever hrw it 
the way of racing; hut the races 1 havi 
descrilied, though not equal in grandeur 
lieat the camel race in queeniess am 
quaintness by a long way." 

In one of our hack volumes, it may \n 
reinemlieretl, we gave an illustration o 
somewhat similar sjxirts in India, when 
however, the goat won. 
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JOHH OLDHAM'S EXPEHIMENT. 

A TALE OF HARDENFAST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


J OHN Oldham was a l)ov who was calleil 
John hv liis sriioolfellnws, wiiioli i.'. I 
think, unusual, .\iunn;; his coiniianionH it 
was agreed that he was a hit «jnfer—not 
qnite like other fellows—hut still iiol a )>a 1 
sort. }rhfn yon came to kimw liini. Anioii;: 
hi.s masters lliero was ymit diversity of 
opinion, because he always re^iulatiil his 
liehaviour and his work arcoicliii;' to the 
atfection an<l esteem \yliich he hapjieiied f<» 
feel—or not to feel—for each i>jirti<mlar 
master. Consequently his reports often >et 
forth that he wm* sulky and yood-temjH'red. 
idle and industrious, makiii;.' ^ood progress 
and not advancing in the least, eeriain to 
do well in the world ami destined even¬ 
tually for the gallows. His favr>urite study 
was chemistry. This science is no dotiht 
exceedingly interesting ami attractive to 
those who study it; not jierhaps so altra<‘- 
five (at times) to those who are stmlying 
some other subject in the neighl)ourhixsl of 
the lalwratory. It has undoubtedly acctmi- 
pli4he<l great things. It can proiluce a 
sodden and alarming exphision in the 
middle of a lesson, causing the whole'class 
to fly for their lives. It can extract straw- 
herry jam from coal tar and carraway seeds, 
and <lry champagne fnmi ditcliwater. It can 
reproduce with microscopic accuracy the 
atmosphere of the Underground Railway 
or a fried-fish shop in a siihurban slum- - 
ind I doubt not it has gained still greater 
Iriumphs of which I know nothing. Um 
there are some things which it cannot ilo. 
For instance, it could not enable John 
31dham to retain the slightest recollection 
)f any subject that he dimiked. 

“Don't you think, sir,” he asked tin* 
“cience master one day, “if they’ve got 
‘ulutancea that will take away a chap's 
neniory and make him forget things, they 
night invent a 8ul>stanco that would 
yrfrrut a chap from forgetting ? ” 

‘■I'm afraid not, my b4)y,” said the 
natter. 

Because then, you see, I shouldn’t get 
nto trouble so often with other master-. I 
>ave ha<l my head spanked,” he continued, 
eferring to a small note-lwok, “ one 
nDdre<i and seventy-eight times this year 
•y Mr. Wolferston alone, and it’s getting 
tride monotonons. Now if something 
onld be which would make me re- 
>ember from Saturday to Monday, for 
wtance—” 

“My dear boy,” said the master, sadly— 
e wa- an old clergyman in blue sj)ectac-les. 
'hn had been a master so long that he had 
evelojied a settled melancholj*—“ there U 
o I»ower on earth which will make a l»oy 
?iiiember anything without exertion on his 
art —unless it is something that he ought 
ot to have learned at all.” 

Hilt Oldham was not daunted. If none 
I'S' could carry out this grand scheme, he 
-'lolin Oldham—would do it himself. 
;ti<i that very night he cnmmnnicateil 
is iilea to his two chums who slept in the 
Miie Iteilrooni, Arden and Locke. Anlen 
is everybody’s ehnm—even the masters 
a<i a sneaking fondness for him. He was 
Mtiall, sweet-faced boy, much older tlian 
« looked, who would peer up info your 
ice with demure innocence one minute, 
fill iiraw your portrait on the black-board 
«* next. (His portraits resembled some 
^tliih-e in the Academy in not l>eing easily 
•cognisable—and also in not being flatter- 
>g when recognised.) The boys called him 
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Phiz. an<l it was a very ajipropriate name, 
for he was as etlervescent as a Isittle of the 
chou-est gtK»sel»errv. He could scarcely 
cr<>~* H s<duM»lroom (out of hours), much less 
a crickettielJ, without turning two or three 
somersjuilts on the way. His conversation 
consisted of short, sharp. Jingle-like sen¬ 
tences, which he used to punctuate by 
digging some unwary bvstan<ler in the 
HIm, standing on his head, or heaving any 
l*ortable object within reach at any boy 
wlio didn't ha|>]>cn to l>e hwking. Locke 
was quite a ditl'erent sort of boy. slow and 
heavy and with a reputation for .stupidity, 
which certainly sUskI him in gotnl stead. 
His rule of life might l)C summeti up in the 
wonls “ I don't see why I shouhl exert 
myself"—only of course he <lidn't say exert 
—and up to thi.s motto he acteil most 
faithfully. 

It was .alsuit fl-.W p.m. when Oldham 
broached the momentous subject. L«>cke 
was sulkily unlacing his Isjots with a Virgil 
oj)en I'cside him ; Anlen was sprawling 
full length on his )>ed in a somewhat 
eccentric costume, consisting princii>Hliy of 
a cricket-cap an<l a couple of Iwitii towels, 
learning the fourteenth protKisition of 
Euclid after his own approved fashion— 
that is to say, he was cliaiiting it at the 
top of his voice to a sort of amateur 
Gn*gorian tune. Oldham was in beii, where 
he eontrive<l to si>en<l more time than any 
other lx»y in the establishment. 

“ I am going to invent something,” said 
Oldham: “a mixture or something of the 
sort that will make me remenilter things so 
that I can't f<»rget them." 

“Won't have your head punched then 
so often, old man,” chuckled Arden. 

“ No. I've thought of that. And then of 
course, when the invention is complete, it 
will l)e ver>' valuable, and I shall sell it to 
(bivernment—" 

“ Better sell them your flying-machine,” 
inteimptetl --Vrden. 

There was a burst of unfeeling laughter. 
The flying-machine, although oonstructe<i 
«in strictly scientific principles, had refuse<l 
to work. 

“ .-\nd so the question is now,” resuine«l 
Oldham, “ what would you fellows like to 
contribute towards expenses, you know? " 

This iiiquiiy was received with marked 
coolness, .\rden liatl plenty of money, hut 
itreferre<l to spend it at the tuck-shop on 
\Ve<lnesdavs anil Saturdays. (He always 
distrihute<l his purchases broadcast among 
the other Ijoys.) At last, however, he 
con.sented to advance 2s. 6<1., stipulating 
that he slionld receive one-third of the sum 
offeired by Government, and Locke agreed 
to imrehase some .second-hand liooks from 
Oliiliani for Is. (kl., on the understanding 
that he should have “one-third of the 
remainder.” 

Nothing more was .heard of Oldham’s 
invention till one Weilnesday afternoon 
when he was invitetl to ten by an aged 
aunt who lived in the town, and took 
Arden with him. The aunt was a kind 
and well-meaning old lady, but it is need¬ 
less to say she was not a very lively oom- 
(tanion for two young Iwys; and when 
they found themselves once more in the 
streets on their way home they felt that it 
would never do to go to bed just then, 
without something to compensate them for 
the hours of decorous dnlnes-s. Most of the 
sho)w were shut, and there were not many 


I people to 1 h* seen, but in the principal 
street tliey discovered a small bookseller’s 
j shop, with H crowtl blocking np the door- 
' way. The proprietor was getting rid of 
I some unsaleable stock by mean.s of an 
I auction sale, acting as his own auctioneer, 
while his son played the part of contidenlU'i 
servant and adviser. 

“ Let's go in and bid for sometbing, and 
then Irolt," suggested Arden, iiilchiiig 
' Oldham head first into the shop, so that li.' 
had no voice in the matter. 

“ Now then,” announced the auctioneer, 
I “I’m going to clear out this lot at Id. 
i each—” 

I “Don’t you think, sir,” suggesteil tlie 
I faithful dei>endent, “ it would l>e better if 
I we ticketed these 6d. and put them in the 
I window?’’ 

j “ Never mind, James, I don’t care f«- 
I nifjhf —let’em go for a penny. To-morrow 
' they’ll l»e sixjrence. Let tlie i>eo[)le see 
! the Wks, James—put them in tlie i«eople’.; 

: hands." 

I “ I'll nut them in the people’s mouths, if 
' tliev liKe," grinned James, cheerfully. 

: (N.ll.—This astonishing pleasantry was 
repeated every night during the sale, ns 
was also much of the following “patter.") 

I “ \'olunie of moral and phiIosu)>hical 
! essavs. If any lady or gentleman can't get 
: to sleep at nights, I can recommend these 
essavs. Will any moral person kindly bid 
for tliis book ? . . . Why, I tliouglit there 
were some moral ]>ersons here to-niglit, and 
there ain't al>ove half a dozen. Take it 
away. Jame.s, and bring the next lot. It's 
1 a very scarce Isxik, that is—if you offereii 
I me £500 I i*ouldn't get you another copy 
\ of it. 

, “What’s this? * The Sea and its Won¬ 
ders,’ nice IsHik read while you’re 
I bathing. Who said sixpence? Now look 
I here. If yon can buy a copy of that book 
at anv shop in Hardenfast tor six shillings, 

; I’ll—I'll give it yon, there. Ninei>ence ! 
Anv ailvance on ninei>ence? All the sea 
amf its wonders for ninepence—tliat’s 
cheap, isn't it? Going for nine(>ence— 

1 going for iiineiience—gone ! Take it to the 
lady, James—it’s giving it away, it’.s not 
selling it.” 

“We haven’t got another copy of that 
' lxx)k, have we?’’inquired James, artfully. 

: “ Another copy ? No, and not likely to 

I have. You keep that bonk, ma'am, a few 
1 years, and you’ll find it will be wortli nearer 
1 nine pounds than ninepence. 

’ “Here I have a valuable old book, 

; ‘Strange Secrets of Nature.’ Worth five 
I sliillingH—reserve jirice, one penny.” 

“ Now then,” whispered Arden, “bid up, 

' bid im. ” 

I “ Twopence," cried Oldham. 

“ Threepence,” said an old latly in sj'iec- 
tacles, who hatl already bought enough to 
fill a wagon. 

“ Fourjxjiice,” said Oldham, desperately 
fingering his last coin. 

“ F'ivepenoe.” retorted the rival bidder. 

“ Sixjieiice,” cried Oldham. ( “ If she 
goes ))eyoml tlint. I’m done.”) 

“ No advance on sixiience? Take it, sir ; 

' very valuable book.” 

It is scarcely necessarj' to say that 
Oldham commenceil reading the book 
almost before he was out of the shop. 

“ Hullo ! The very thing. Iaxik here l 
‘ Receipt for preparing a strange and subtle 
gas, whereby the memorj- may be perfected 
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and the faculties of the mind strengthened 
cllectually.’ ’’ 

“ lietter cut and niii now/’ said tlie 
unsympathetic Arden, “or old Stokes will 
‘ strengthen you.”' So tliev ran. 

Locke ilid not receive the marvellous 
discovery with much favour. “ (iet us in 
a jolly row—that’s wliat you’ll do.” 

“ 'fhere can’t l)e any row,” said Oldham, 
excitedly; “the gas is j>erfectly colourless 
and Avitliout any odour—there’s no ‘dense 
white fume ' or anything of that sort.” 

“ It won’t work,” retorted Locke, 
decidedly. 

“It will w<frk,” said Oldham, more 
decidedly. *“ It is necessary,’” lie con- 
tiuue<l, reading from the book, “ ‘ that the 
gas should l>e prepared at midnight— 

“Then you won’t get me,” said Arden 
and I>ocke together. 

“Very well, I shall do it myself—I 
don’t mind going without my slec]), so long 
as it works.” 

“ It won't work,” said Locke once more, 
and fell asleep almost instantaneously. 

The gas was very soon prepared, Imt it 
was necessary for it to remain three weeks 
in bottle in order “to mature.” During 
the whole of this time, in sc1iih> 1 and out of 
school, Oldham was iierpetually s])ecu)ating 
!i8 to how much the (ioyernment would 
offer for this grand discovery. Arden 
suggested all manner of fancy prices, from 
two millions of money to a twopenny ice, 
and Ixwke repeated bis solemn formula, “ It 
won’t work,” like some bird of ill omen. 

At last the gas was fully matured 
according to the receipt, and with feelings 
of tlie most intense excitement Oldham 
crammed the huge bottle under his coat 
and removed the cork during aftenuion 
school. It is lietter to say at once that 
Locke was wrong. It worted—it worked 
to ailmiration—lint it worked the wrong 
way. It produced the most intense and 
overpowering forgetfulness that liad ever 
lieen known since the sclmol was built. 
The more a {lerson knew, tlie inure he 
f«>rgol; some of the dull Ixiys were not 
much affected, but the luaslers suffered 
severely. The classical master broke down 
in the singular of meti-iu, and forgot the 
tlreek alphaliet entirely, lleing an old 
hand, he promptly set the Ixiys on to 
writing out something from a book, and 
iletemiinei] to consult a doctor without 
ilolay. The matlieuiatical master fared no 
lietter. He found himself drawing squares 
with six -sides and triangles with live, and 
attempting to prove tliat any three sides of 
a circle are toother less than two right 
angles. He faiieil, and none of the boys 
could work it out. They had a vague 
notion that something was wrong with 
Wolferston, but they were too puzzled to 
make out wliat it was. The French ma.ster 
forgot Ills own language, and was obliged 
to deliver his customary objurgations in 
(rernian. But perhaps the greatest execu¬ 
tion was (lone in the elocution clas.s, which 
(consisted of a few big boys who didn’t leam 
drawing. 

Tiiat afternoon a grand coiu]>etitioii was 
being lield to decide which boy should 
lie allowed the honour of reciting at the 
annual concert. Each boy was to choose 
some well-known piece of poetry, learn 
it by heart, and recite it to the head 
master. The poor lioys had learned their 
pieces well enough, but when they came to 
recite them their memories played them 
false, and the result was a most extraordi¬ 
nary jumble. The first Ixiy had chosen 
Tennyson's “May Queen’’—principally, I 
lielieve, liecause of the repetition of the 
fourth line. His style of delivery was like 
a fountain ; he Ixigan very low down—went 
up suddenly witli a jerk—and then came 
down again. He got on very well till he 
came to the third Hue, 
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“Of all the jtind New Year, mother, the merriest 

and most hriylit; 

Then why should we waft for the morrow, you are 

Quceti of my heart to-iiiglit." 

“ Tliat’s not in the book,’’ said the 
Doctor, wiio li!ul never heard of “ Dorothy.” 
“ You liad liett'Cr go to your seat and learn 
it a^in. Next lioy ! ” 

The new-comer liad cultivated a great 
variety of emphases and gesture, but had 
apparently followed implicitly the ironical 
aQ>ice 

“ Yon ought to cet a nisrionette, 

And model your style ou that. 

His selection was “ Tosabianca,’’whicli 
he announced as by J-'tliiUi Heiuans—as 
thougli to disclaim all connection with any 
other firm doing business under the name 
of Hemans. 

“ The boy stood on the burning deck, 

Wheoce all but he hod fled; 

lit- very nearly broke hit neck 
By standing on hit head." 

“ That's not right,” screamed tlie Doctor. 
But he went on— 

“ Yi't bright and IsHutiful he stocHl, 

As lionnd to rule the storm— 

Siiy, must t stay, my father good ? 

It s getting i-ather wunii." 

“Stay in and write it out,” said the 
Doctor, wiathfullv. “Next!” 

The next candulate lia<lchosen “Twinkle, 
twinkle,” i»artly liecause the lines were 
short, and partly because lie rememliered 
having leanit it i>efore in his younger days. 

“ TwiDklc, twinkle, little star, 
liow 1 wonder what you are! 

I '|> above the world so high— 

Wait until the clouds roll by." 

“ What do you mean by this abominable 
noiiseusey shouted tlie Doctor. “ M’lio 
ever heard of such a line of jxietrv as 
‘Wait till the clouds roll by?’ Write it 
out three time.s. Next!” 

The lost of the four was one of those 
unfortunate boys who are utterly unable to 
see the plainest and most obvious joke. .\h 
a natural consequence be bad chosen a 
hnmorouH piece—at least it is generally 
supposed to be humorous—“John (iilpin.” 
He never got any further than the first 
verse— 

“ John Gilpin was a citiMu 
Uf Cl edit and renown ; 

He always stood Upright la >>ed. 

Except when he lay down." 

Here the book came at bU bead, and the 
lesson terminated. 

• • • • 

“Nice row you’ve got ns into,” said 
Locke, in thebe'droom that night. “Tliere’s 
the Doctor in such a rage a.s never was— 
there’s all the masters asked leave to go to 
town to consult their pliysicians—there's 
been enough impositions set to pa|>er the 
whole place from top to toe—then they’re 
going to make inquiries, and they’re sure 
to find out it wa.s all you, and then you’ll 
be expelled and so sliall we, and then I’ll 
make it warm for you, Mr. Oldham.'’ 

“Perhaps we kept tlie stuff too long,” 
suggested the wretched Oldlinm, “or 
periiaps we didn't keep it long enough—or 
perhaps we put something in wliich ought 
to liave lieen left out—or perliajis we left 
out—” 

“ Or perhaps you are an idiot, and don't 
know anything about it.” 

“ Let me have a look at the book.” 
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“Not if I know it. I’m going to Imni 
ilmt book the first chance I get. Hand ii 
over, I’hiz.” 

ilere you are. Why, Jolin, you’re .. 
nice fellow— (here’s something over liic 

I'Hge.” 

(lldham snatched the Ixiok out of Arden •• 
Imiid, gave one glance at it, and hurled it 
tiji to tlie ceiling with a shout of triuiu)))i. 

“Throw the water-jug over him, he'- 
going mad,” suggested Arden. 

“No, no—just listen to this. ‘Tuki 
notice. The effect of this gas at firsi in 
iiKiiiy cases is to cause stujiefaction and lu" 
of iiKunory, but this may lie trusted to inuv- 
nway in twenty-four hours, or even 
after which tlie memory will be i»enuanetiili 
^trellgthened and the ]X)wer8 of the niiini 
iiiijiroved, tu* aliove set forth.’ ” 

“ We sliall see,” said Arden. 

“It Won't work,” growled Locke. 

Tile next morning after prayers Dr. 
Stok«‘s tapiied his desk as a signal for tin 
wliole seliool to rciuaiii. 

“ It’s eoiiiiiig,” whisjreied Arden t<> 
oldliAiii, who sat next him, “are yon 
l•elu!y for it ? ” 

(ddhaiii uiHlded. 

riieii 1 ‘amc the following dread announot 

iiieiit. 

“There will l>e a whole holiday to-day 
ill eoiisMpienee of the success of two of oiu 
iniinlier iii a recent exatiiination.” 

.\iid the school broke up in a whirlwin'! 
<>l ebeei's. 

>Vlieii work \vas resumed on the folio" 
iiig day everytliiiig went on as usual. Tlie 
masters did not go to consult their re^sjeo- 
tive ])liysieinus, nor did they exact tlie 
iiiilNisitioiis which had Iteen set lA'can-s.' 
they had forgotten all alxiut them, ‘bily 
one tiling was diflerent. The ga-s wa." no" 
taking full effeci.aud every Ixiy reiiieni- 
In'ivd everytliiiig after learning it once. 

... is tlie boys have an easy 

time of it with their lessons, and tlic 
ina'ters have an ea.sy time of it tisi. 
lieeiivi.se they never have to teach a l«iy 
anytliing twice, nor punish him for for¬ 
getting bis work ; and when the boys go in 
for sciiolarsliips, or other exaiuin.atinns, 
they defeat all comers gloriou-sly, and tlic 
iiiiinbei-s of the school are increasing even 
term, and sectu likely to increase 'till 
iiioi-e- and all thruugli the notalile sucres'^ 
of Didliain’s oxjreriiuent. 

* « » * 

I will only observe in conclusion- firstly. 
the rcr-eiiit for this marvellous gas 
1 n> obtained, either from the Editor of the 
Bov’s (riVN P.XPEK or any other jterson 
whatsoever; secondly, that 1 have not 
called tliisan “impossible” story, l>ecause 
I Hill not certain it is absolutely inii>o.ssible. 
.\t any nvte, it wouldn't lie a bod plan for 
some of you set to work for vourselvcs. 
and strive by industry and app'lication to 
attain some of that success wliich attended 
tlie efi’mts of Jolin Oldham. It would 
certainly prove a verj’interesting—jHissihly 
iu some cases a very novel—exi>eriui«nt! 
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A qt’ery in the B. O. P. roiTe«l»oTii1enee 
ooUimn as to the continuation of a 
in->tori('ftI rliyine has bron'tlit in a hatch 
of considerably over a Immlred rejilics; and 
as the subject is evidently an iuterestinj; 
one. it lias lieen susrgested by tlie Editor 
that something should lie said concerning 
these re|)lies with such remarks and addi¬ 
tions as may l»e tliought tit. 

Let us, then, devote a little spm'e to 
hel[ting the memory. It is a matter of 
more importance to sclnKillioys than is 
generally admitted, for in the first place 
tlie chief function of a scmsil is realiv to 
teach liOAv to learn ; and in the swond place 
anything tliat strengtlietis the nieinory does 
givsi, and tlie memorv is strengtheiuHl just 
as much by learning how to remember facts 
a-s by learning tlie facts tbemst'lves—an<l 
the exercise is much more [ileasant. The 
theory of all aiils to memory is •* the a.sso. 
ciiUioii of ideas ”—that is, that by think¬ 
ing of two tilings together at any time one 
xyill suggest the other at an.v future time. 
Now. in historical rhyme the mechanism 
of association is of the simplest. It consists 
of putting the facte into rhyme, so that the 
rhyme will ensure their fitting in in due 
order. Take for instance these rhymes alxait 
the Kings of England. 

" First, William the N'onuati. 

Then William his son; 

Henry, .Stephen, and Heiir>, 

Then Richard and .Tohn. 

Kext, Henry the Thinl: 

F/dwartls, one. two, and three ; 

And aTain, after Richard. 

Three Henrys we sec. 

Two Edwards, thinl Richard, 

If rightly I guess: 

Two Henryi, sixth Kdwnnl. ’ 

Queens Mary and Bess 

Then Jamie the Scot. 

Then Charles whom they dew; 

And then followed Cromwell, 

And another Charles. tcx>. 

Next James, calleil the .“econd 
Ascended the throne: 

Then William and Mary 
Together came on. 

Till Anne, Georges four, 

And fourth William nil past. 

God sent us Victoria, 

The loved and the Inst." 

Here the “ .son ” and “ Jobti," tlie “ three " 
and “see," and the “ guess " unil “ Bess" 
have the effect of sorting out Jolni, the three 
Eilwards, and Elizabeth into their pro|>er 
stations on the roll. 

The same result is more surely attained 
by another rhyming chronicler : — 

“ William the Coiiqueror long did reign. 

William his ion hy an airoH* was slain. 

Henry the First was a scholar bright. 

And .Stephen was forced for his crown to dglit. 
.Second Henry PUntsgenel's name did 1»onr, 
Richard Cceur de Uon, his son and heir : 

But Magna Charta was gained from John. 

Which Henry the Tlilrd put his seal upon. 
Edward the First wsi a warrior iHjld. 

Edward the .Second was lionght and sold : 
Eilwanl the Third was the nation's pride. 
Rlchanl, hli grandaon, was thrust aside. 

Henry the Fourth was a warlike wight, 

Henry' the Fifth like a cock would fight. 

Henry the Sixth like a chick did pout 
When Edward the Fourth had kicked him out. 
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Edward the FIftli was smothered in lied, 

Richard the Third at Hosworth bled ; 

Henry the Seventh in fame grew' big, 

Henry the Eighth was as fat as a pig." 

Anil so on. In tlii-s the rhymes link in 
mlrniratily. Some versitiers liave. however, 
forgotten the neeil of this linking, and give 
u-a a .'‘Cries of couplets tliat may come in 
anv order. For instance, we may as well 
foflow on from tlie last — 

“ His son, the sixth Edward, upheld, tho' a youth, 
The Protestant doc'rines of Scriptural truth. 

By idoody Queen Mary, for Popery's sake. 

Tlie Protestant mart) rs were tiumt at tiie stake. 
Ellzaiicth raised tnie religion again. 

And ronteil the Popish Armada of .Spain. 

.lames Stuart of .Scotland both iiionnrchies claimed. 
And the island thcuceforward Great Britain was 
named." 

Sometimes the storx' i.s much longer. Take 
the following a.s a sample. 

" In the year ten hundred 
And sixty-six 
William the Cr>n<|iieroi- 
Jn England di-i tli. 

From the Buttle of Hastings 
His reign heinii. 
tVTieii he slew Harold 
And victory won. 

His soil, William Rufus, 

In the New Forest was slnin. 

In ten hundred and eighty-sereu 
Succeeded to reign. 

Henry Ueanclerc, his brother. 

P'or learning renowned, 

In the year eleven hundred 

Was at Westminster crowned. 

Id the year eleven hundred 
And thirty-five 
Matilda and Stephen 

For the crown ilid strive. 

Henry Plantagenct, 

Matilda's son. wore 
The crown in eleven hnodred 
And flfty-rour. 

Thoiiias-a-Becket, we learn in this relgo. 

Archiiishop of Canterbury liecaiiie. 

The tale of Fair Rosamond 
Draws forth our tears. 

And Eleanor's wickedness 
Fully appears." 

Now this is ven* jioor stufT. 

The Boyal Chronologx' in Khyine " is o» 
a different stnmlanl. 

“ Twas in one tliousnnd sixty-six 
King Wittliim landed here : 

Harold was stain, and WilUaiu reigned 
For onc-and-tweniy year ’ 

His secoml son, William, then iiegan 
For thirteen years to reign, 

TUI. In eleven hundred, he 
Was iiy Wat Tyrrel slain." 


But of this kind of thing Mr. William 
Price’s “ I'hronology in Couplete ’’ is easily 
first. Tliere is a promptness and decision 
nl>out his rliyiiies tliat are worthy of all 
praise. 

** Conqueror s reign's given 
Teu. six, six, to ten, eight, seven. 

Rufus in auger Uiuodercil 

Teu, eight, seven, to eleven hnudre>i. 

Henry the First did contrive 
From eleven hundred to thirty-five. 
Stephen's reign you may ston- 
Thirty-five to fifty-four. 

Henry .Second please define 
Fifty-four to eighty-nine. 

Cociir de Lion, too, assign 
Eighty-nine to ninety-nine. 

TVicked -lohii next we mean, 

Kinefy-niiie to twelve sixteen." 

But we need not give tlie lot ; let us lesuine 
after a break. 

“ The first Hanoverian was given 
In seventeen fourteen to twenty-seven. 
George the Secoint, King was he 
From tw enty-seven to slxtee ! " 

There is another version of this whicli i-- 
not so resjieotful. 

" Little George got rather mixed: he 
Wore the crown till seventeen sixty !" 

But this i-s frivolous. Let us jiroceed. 

" George the Third came with plenty 
From 17(W to 1820. 

George the Fourtli was rather flirty. 

And he died In 18.10. 

M'illiam the Fourth next was given, 

And he dieil in thirty-ai'ren." 

Another version of tlie last couplet reads 

“ Wllltani the Fourth, he went to heaven 
In eighteen hundred and thirty-seven. 

But this does not seem to be authentic. 
In fact, there are many variants of IVioe’- 
couplets, and on referring to the publisliL‘<l 
Ik>ok Ave find that we have been miotirig 
from a very free remlering, for tlie full date 
is in all cO'Cs present. Tlius : 

“ Henry' the Seventh combine 
U»5 to ISOO. 

Eighth Henry, uneven, 

1600 to 1647. 

Sixth Edward will be 
1647 to 1563. 

Misguided Sfary state 
I6.M to 1668. 

Queen Elizabeth shall be 
1668 to 1003." 


Sometimes xve have two monarchs in a 
stanza. 

“ Eleven hmnlreil eighty-nine 
Came Richard Cieur de Lion. 

And ten years after, cunning John, 

Of w hom the world called ‘ Fie !’ on." 

Or, more clieerfully. 

" Edward the Thinl reigned fifty years. 

As all the world supposes. 

And Richard the Second reigned twenty-two 
Before Hie AVars of the Boses " 

AA'hich turned out so unhappily for Henrj' vr. 

“ Henry the Sixth the re<l rose wore— 

Alas : it went no further— 

He was deposed in slxty-one, 

And sliortly died by murthcr: ’ 


The couplets have some fun in them ; not 
so the ver>' serious “ Poetical C’hronologA' ' 
of Kichanl Valpy. Rightly lias he Ihh'ii 
named the “poet of pomposity." Listen ; 

“ When years one thousand and three score and six 
Had passed since Christ in Bethlem's manger In). 
Then the stem Norman, red from Hastings field 
Bruised Anglia’s realm beneath his iron sw ay 
One thonsand eighty seven see Rufus King — 

That tyrant who, transfixed by Tyrrel’s dart. 

Ho more to spoil and scourge the groaning land. 

Bled iu the forest like a wounded liart. 

When centuries eleven had rolled away, 

Henry the First ascended England's throne : 
Twice fourteen winters Cardiff's gloomy towers 
Heard his poor eyeless captive brother's moan !" 

(To be eonltnued.) 
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STANLEY THE EXPLORER: HIS BOYHOOD AND MANHOOD. 


O N file 21ftt of Septemlier lie wa« npniii at 
Zanziliar, on tlie ea-t nt AfrioH. 
in coniiiiaml of the joint “ Ifaily Teleyrnpli " 
ami “New York Herald " PX|)e<lition. to 
roniplefe tlie work wliich Livinjr«t<)m‘ had 
left untinielied. In that jireat adventure, 
of which we Miid mo inueh in onr tiiM 
viilnine, he Mirveyeii the \'icloriH Nyanza. 
and kIiowwI it to U* the laryeM hike iii the 
worlil, covering an area of 4ti,(KMi xjiiare 
mile^i; and he crossed Africa from Cii't to 
west, Kailino «iown the Con^o from it>» 
source to the sea. The voyujre <*f flie l.iid\ 
Alice is one of the finest exjiloits in ex¬ 
ploration. Hesides the rapids and eatarncts. 
tiiere were the natives on the Ivinks and 
islands to lie liealt with, who js-i-sisifiitly 
harred the way and made the voyage one 
lon<r liattle. At the outset .'Stanley pniposod 
to explore the Liinlaha, whioli Liviiiirstone 
had considered to la* tiie head water of the 
Nile, hilt wliich others had clnini<-d as a 
Irihntary of the (’on;ro. I^jinnchin;: the 
I.aiiy Alice on the mysterious river. Stanley 
foii'tlit liis way alon;' until, after tliive 
years’ work, the famous lioat had to U* 
left on vhe rocks aliove the Isan^^lft (’ntaract, 
and the advance ha<l to l>e ma<le on foot iiy 
the river liaiik to Hoina, whence the trailin>' 
steamer hnmjrlit the survivors of the I'X- 
|vslition out into the Atlantic in Aii;»ust, 
IsTx. 

The year after he hml c<nne “ thron^rh 
the Dark Continent" he was hack there 
as idiief of the •'reat Conjro Fnm State, 
w hicli now occupies so vast a repon on 
the Iwvnks of tlie t'l’cat river. The story of 
the fotindine of the State and of Stanley’s 
adventures diirinj'the first six years of its 
esnahlisliment xve told as rei'ontly as in our 
seventh volume. And in onr tenth we told 
tile story of Emin Pasha, whom Stanley in 
1887 left his Con^i’* jtovernorship to relieve. 

For this, “the Stanley Kxi>e<lition,” of 
which everyone is talkiujr, we must find 
space to treat at length. The earlier 
phases need not concern ns. On .lime ‘JStli. 
1887, Stanley left Ills camp at Yanilniya. on 
tlie Amwimi, with 38ft followers.' The 
«tmp had been entrenched and iialisailed, ■ 
and was put under the command of Major I 
Itarttelot, who xva.s afterwards murdered. | 
Stanley’s route lay alon^j the river liank, i 
and he soon arrived in tlie Inr^e district of ! 
Yankonde, where the natives set fire to a 
villas and attacked iiini in the smoke. 
There was a battle which lasted fifteen 
minutes and ended in the retreat of the 
assailants. 

But every day for five dav.s the enemy 
resorted to'every device in tlieir |x)wer to 
molest ami Injure the advance. Stanley 
]ion'ever|>resse<l on, and on the 1st of August 
PHtered a wilderness, which took him nine 
days to get through, although most of his 
goods were in the lioats which were lieing 
worked up the stream. On the 13th of 
Angnst he was at Air Sildia, where there 
was another battle with the natives, and 
hieiitenant Stairs was shot with a po’sonoil | 
arrow, from the xvonnd of which he 
eventually recovered. Pressing on through ' 
a forest country of alternate plenty and ' 
'•t-irvation he reached Mazambonis on the 
Util of December. After a day of eon.sider- 
ation the chief resolvetl to exterminate the 
p^pedition. 

'■ The morning of the 11th dawneil, and 
al 8 a.m. we were startle*! .at hearing a i 
man proclaiming that it was Mazamlmni'.s 
"■ish that we should l»e driven back from 
the land. The proclamation was receive*! 
hy the natives around our neighl>ourhood 
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witli fleaferiing cries. Their word ‘Kan- 
wana ’ signifies to make jiea<‘e, * Kurwaiia ’ 
siguiities Mar. M *• were therefore in doubt, 
or nxtlier we Iioih**! we hail lu'anl wrongly. 
We .sent an interpnaer a little nearer to 
ask if it was kaiiwaiia or knrwana. ‘ Kur- 
xvana' they respomled. an<l to emphasise 
tlie term two anows were shot at him, 
which (iissi|iatcd all dmiht. (tur hill stood 
lietween a lotiy range of hills and a h>wev 
range. On one side of ns uas a narrow 
valley S.-^) yards wide, on the otlierside The 
valley was three miles wide. Hast and 
west of us the valley broadened into an ex¬ 
tensive plain. The higher range *if Jiills 
was lined with hnndreils preparing tode- 
seend ; the hroaihw valley was already 
mustpring its hnndreils. There was no 
time to lose. A Issly of forty men were 
, sent, under Lieutenant Stairs, to attack the 
liroader valley. Mr. .lephson was sent with 
thirty men east, a choice Insly of sharj)- 
shrmters was sent to test the courage of 
• tliost* descending tlie slojie of the highest 
range. Stairs pressed *m, cn>s.sed a deep 
. ami narrow river in the face of hnndreils of 
' natives, ami assaulted the first village and 
, took it. The shari>sh*)oters did their work 
; eH'ectively and ilnn e the descending natives 
, m|>idly up the slo]>e until it l^canie a 
general flight. Meanwhile deplrsoii was 
not iille. and by 3 p.m. there was not a 
native visible." 

Next clay the natives hail regained 
courage ami liegan to harass the march; 
and there were four little fights. On the 
13th there wa« a fight every hour up till 
niMin. Then Stanley calleil a halt, and at 
one o'clock he gave the word to go on. In 
a tjuarter *)f an hour after the start he told 
his followers tliey wnuhl soon see the 
Nyanza. The statement seemed incredible 
to them, for the plain seemed endless. But 
at half past om* there lay the lake lielow 
them. Little time was left for contempla¬ 
tion, for the natives came on again to tiie 
attack and had to be driven ofi'. And that 
night they made their final effort, and were 
again defeated. 

The perils of the march through the 
fi>rest before Stanley reaclie*! Mazainbonis 
exoeede*! everytliing previously met with. 
F*)r weeks he could not see the sky through 
the thick foliage overhead. And the land 
swarmeil with strange wild people, sunk in 
tlie lowest depths of savagery, dwarfish and 
ape-like, and altogether horrible. A mar¬ 
vellous forest it is, and filled with a strange 
life. 

“Take a thick Scottish copse dripping 
with rain ; imagine this copse to lie a mere 
undergrowth, nourished under the impene¬ 
trable shade of ancient trees, ranging from 
1(M.» to ISO feet hij*!! ; briars and thorns 
abundant, large oreeKs meandering through 
the deptlis of the jungle, and sometimes a 
deep affluent of a great river. Imagine 
this forest and jungle in all stages of decay 
and growth, old trees falling, leanin'g 
perilously over, fallen prostrate: ants ami 
insects of all kinds, sizes, and colours, mur¬ 
muring around, monkeys and chimpanzees 
almve. *^ueer noises of birds and animals, 
cmslies in the jungle as troojis of elephants 
rush away; <lwarf.s with poisone*! arrows 
securelv hidden liehind some hutfiess or in 
some (lark reccs-.; strong hrowii-lsMlied 
nliorigines, with terribly sharp spears stand¬ 
ing |M)ised, still as dead stuinjw; rain 
pattering ilown on you every other day in 
the year; an imjmre atmosphere with its 
dreaii consequences, fever and dysentery; 
gloom thronghout the day, and darkness 


almost palpable throughout the night; an<l 
I then if you will imagine sucli a forest ex- 
■ ten<ling the entire distance from Plyniontli 
I t*) IVterhea*!, y«>u will have a fair idea of 
I some of the inconveniences eadured by us 
I fnmi .lime 28th to Dec. .5lh, 1.887, ami n-om 
I June 1st. 1888, to the jiresent date, to coii- 
I tinue again from the present date till alxmt 
1 Dec. lOtli.” 

From Mazamlionis to the A11>ert Nyanza 
the progress was comparatively easy ; but 
wlien the lake was reached it Itecanie ob¬ 
vious that after all tlie liest thing to do M a-- 
to go hack a hunJre*! and ninety miles and 
bring oil the Isiat which had lieen left 
Iteltind. Un April 2fitli the exjiedifion was 
ha(‘k with Nrazamixini, who ha<l noxv made 
a treaty of peace with if, and three days 
afterwards, at the ohl camp on the Nyanza, 
Emin Paslia arrived from Warielai. The 
meeting was cordial enough at first ; but it 
soon ap|*eared that, like Livingstone, Emin 
hail no wish to lie relieved out of the 
eonntiy. He had set himself a certain 
task, and that task he would persist in, 
notwithstanding mutinies, desertions, and 
solicitations from Khartoum and attacks 
from siipjwrters of the Mahdi. Tlie true 
I>osition of affairs wa« i>ointed out to Idm. 
ami ho returned to Wmlelai to prepaiv lor 
his departure, while Stanley went off to 
Banalva. At Banalya he made some stay, 
and a^ler hearing of Major Barttelot's fate 
and the reiwrt of his own death, he set out 
once more to meet and bring home Emin 
Pasha. 

Collecting a large numlier of canoes, the 
gooils and sick men were -plaiied in them, 
and the .advance was resumed. But the 
wild natives on the lianks gave considerable 
trouble, and in the daily fighting inflicted 
much loss on the liest men, who had not 
only to defend themselves, luit to bear the 
hnint of the paddling. Three hundred 
miles alxive Banalya the river progress 
liecame tedious and difficult, anil tlie ean<H‘s 
were cast adrift. 

As tiie south Itank of the Ihuru riter wa-^ 
pretty well known to the explorers, w ith all 
Its scarcity and terrors, it was resolved to 
trj- the north hank, through a country 
raV^ed by Ugarrowwa's and Kilonga- 
Longa’s bands of raiders extending for a 
hundred and sixty miles to the grassland, 
xvith its flocks and herds. On Noveniliei 
Isf, (wo days after leaving the river, a large 
plantain plantation was discovered in 
charge of the Dwarfs, and here the expedi¬ 
tion was revictualled with stores of plan¬ 
tain flour. The most enterprising secured 
a fair share, and laid in a stock that xvouhl 
last for a week; hut the feeble and indo¬ 
lent revelled for a time on abundance of 
roasted fruit, and then, neglecting the 
future, l>eeame victims to famine. 

Ten davs afterwards another plantation 
was reached; hut during those ten days 
small-pox broke out among the Manyema 
and their followers, and the mortality was 
terrible. The Zanzilxiris were, fortunately, 
none of them affected l>y the ilisease, for 
the simple rea'*on that they had all t>eeii 
vaccinated on fward the Madura. 

Following the Ihuni right liank the ex¬ 
pedition reached the jirincipal village of a 
district called Andiknmu, standing amid a 
fine plantation of bananas and plantains. 
Here the followers, after severe starvation 
during fourteen days, gorged theinselres to 
such excess that everj’ twentieth indi¬ 
vidual suffered some co'mplaint wliich en¬ 
tirely incapacitated him from duty. 

{To t>e eonlimifd.) 
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Captive Jews in the Circus at Alexandria—X^rauvi by Ute late GisiAvii UuiiJi. 






































































Tl)e 53oy’^ OwTi Papei*. 



MORE HTTMANE THAH THEIR MASTERS. 


T osKrm's and otlier liif>ti>rian.H tell a won- ; ([i.i'. 217) into flit- Hijn»o»lroine, or gladia- 
derful Hlor}'about snine eaj'tive Je\v>» [ tonal oircu>. to Ik? trodden underfoot by 
beiug put by the tyrant I’toleniy l'liiloi>ater j elepliant.N. Straujje to say, the brutes. 


thou^li {goaded by b»ree and by liun-jer, 
refused to kill the Jielpless prisoners, and 
turned upon the c.ow<l of .-peftators. 

The scene has been made by (iustavc 
Pore the subject of one of Ids iin»st strikin- 
pictures. Some persons have 1 k*cji sceptical 
as to the story, us implyiiij; apparcntlv a 
miracle, for Josephus say.s the p<'orcaj)lfve8 
prayetl earnestly to Cod, as Daniel did 
when in the lion s <len ; but the following 
incident in iiUMlerti history Is eoiially le- 
niarkable, and gives a noble lessoii of 
humanity, putting to shame many men for 
their cnielty. 

The iavourite elephant of the Urand 
Vizier, under Kajali Dowlah, wa.s the hero 
of a noble deed. This great iialiob liad 
arranged fur a mighty hunt in the neigli- 
bourliood of Lucknow, where the game was 
rather plentiful. The prej)arati(ins being 
completed, and a train of Indian noliility 
assembled, the procession of hunters began 
to move off the tield. After pas.siiig through 
a ravine, the gorgeous .-i>oitsmeu eiitere<l a 
meatlow, which was covered with sick 

E de, who were lying exposed to get tin- 
?tit of the pure and fresh air, and tliey 
were so distributed as tools-truct the course 
of the beasts of bunlen. Itajah Dowlah was 
intent niwii feeding liU cruel eyes with the 
sight that the mangling oi the bodies of tlie 
miserable creatures would produce by com- 
pelling the huge elephants to trample them 
underfoot. The Grand Vizier rode upon 
bus own beast, and the nabob ordere<l the 
driver to goatl him on, and ho wont at a 
quick pace; but when he arrived at tlio 
spot of the indisposed ^H?uple, though in ;< 
trot, the sagacious animal stopped short 
l>efore the first invalid. The ^'izler cursed 
him, the driver gua<Ied Inm. and the nabob 
cried, “ Stick him in the ear ; " All, how • 
ever, was in vain. More humane than his 
sn]>erior, the elei>hant .stood tirm, and le- 
fused to violate Iiis lx*tter feeling. At 
length, seeing tlie poor creatures Iiel]>les> 
and unable to move themselves out oi the 
wav, he took up tlie first with hi.s trunk and 
lai<\ him gently down again out of his mth. 
He did the same with tiiesei'oml and third, 
and so on, until he had made a <4ear pa." 
snge along which the retiinie could pass^ 
without doing injury to any one of them. 


HOW TO 


ITNCH AND JUDY. 

Enhr UfSCH. 

1‘Hnvh. My next scenes are selections 
from iiiy old ])erfurinnnce of Punch and 
Judy, in which I have the honour to per- ] 
lonn myself, introducing mv dear wife, my i 
daughter Ihincliinello, my Jog, and my ter- i 
rihle enemy Springheeleil Jack, and other 
individuals. 

Music. 

Entfr Pt'NCH .tinmnij, " T/irre is no iurk i 
“hotU the housr, cic.fCtv. Calls, ''Jud'j, . 
■Indy, J udy ! ” i 

Enter Ji r>v. 

•/ udy. ^^'hat do you want 
Punih. Want to have a dance. 

(Till'll dtfncf to the tune of There is >io 
{•III: ithont the house." When they stop 
Pi'Xi H kisses Jl'dy— kisse, kissc, kissc, 
kissc.'f 


MAKE AND WORK A OALAHTY SHOW 


By j. S.ti iis .\M) Ecst.\ce J. C. B.vird. 

I'.KKT III. 

Judy. I tt ish you would wi|>e your mouth 
liefore kissing me ! You are a regular 
slobberlipe I 

Punch. What ? 

Judy. Slobberliiw : 

PUNi'K strikes at her. Exit JUDY. 

Puiieh. lloot-to-lo-too-e-e-it ! 

Elder Dog Toby. 

Punch. Hullo Tohv 1 Who called you? 
How do you do, ToOy? I liope you are 
verv well ? 

Toby. Bonv-wovv-wow I 

Punch. How is luy old friend Joey ? Have 
you seen him this morning? 

Toby. Bow-wow-wow ; 

Punch. I am v ery glad to hear it What 
a charming dog you are, Toby 1 

Toby (siinrliny). Arr-arr ! 

Punch. What, Toby ; You re cross this j 
morning: | 


Toby (snnrlinn nyain). .:Vrr-iiif ! 

Punch. Poor Toby ! What > the luatterV 

Toby, liow-wow-vvow ! (Seizes Pl XCH by 
the nose, then i rit.) 

Punch. Uh dear, oh dear ' My nose ! my 
poor nose ! Judy, Judy ' That inv-ty brute 
uaa bitten my nose ! 

S'JEXE It. 

Punch, and Joey the t'luirn. 

Punch. Root-to-to-tn-t^si.e-e-it 1 -loey, 

, Joey ! look what Toby has ilone I (Jli <lear, 
oh dear ! My jHior n<>^c ! 

Joey. Hullo, Mr. Punch I Whul have 
you been doing to the imor dog? 

Punch. Ha, my good friend ! ho\\ do vou 
I do ? 

Joey. What have you been ill-using poor 
Toby for, Mr. Puiicli? 

Punch. He has been ill-ushig my i«M)r 
mvse ! 

Joey. Oh, Mr. Punch, you’re a snl fellow! 
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Yon have been up to some of your oKl 
tricks a^ain ! 

PinK-h. Uh. ilear no, Joey You know 
1 love* imor Toby. 


Piiiirh. Ah, well ! iMK)r Joey’s done for 
this time ! He always mos a friend 

of mine. And such a .swell, tw)! and so 
nicely dressed ! Well, he got nicely ilrt*»««*d 


Piim/i. Pretty little thing ! How like its 
mamma ! 

Jmfi/. Uh, it’s a pretty dear I just like 
its pa|>a: 


Joey. Well, goofl-liye, Mr. Punch, anil 
iiion't do it again ! 

PuHclu Good-bye, Joey. (HiU him cw he 

floes .) 

Jw'f [up again). What’s that for, Mr. 
Punch ? 

PniKh. Oh, nothing but a slight acci¬ 
dent. (Joeg hits Pitncli.) What's that for, 
Mr. Clown ? 

Jwy [imitating Punch). Oh, nothing but 
a slight accident! 

Puta-h. Ha, sir ! Would you ? 

(Then •foilgc a little, mul then Jight, empha¬ 
sizing Kurh wont snug by the s/iuinnan 
with alteenate blows. Hhoirnian sings, 
slowly, uie, " Jcrciniah, bloio the Jire.”) 

:shoiriii<in. Hanga-1>anga, banga-lmnga, cull', 
ciiH', cuff! 

)?jtnga - banuu, baiiga - bang— 
their heads are tough ! 

[Pause in Jight .) 

First they do it gently, tlien they 
do it rather rongh ! 

(Fight eontinnej.) 
Banga-banga, bangu-bunga— 
tiiat's enough ! 

(At He Ic -f sgHnhle Joey liisiipiieiiis.) 


just now, anyway ! He, he, he ! (Thiim/ts 
on the stage.) Koot-to-to-to-tou-e-e-it! Judy, 
my dear! [ealling). Judy, iny love, come 
downstairs and bring our little darling. 


SCEN'E III. 

Punch, Judy, ftml the B.\uy. 

Jiiily. Well, here I ani, and here's the 
■lurling Punchinello! 
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Pnneh. (rive it to me, Judy ; I am euch a 
good nurse ! 

•/"</'/. Here, take the little darling ! 

[Fxit. 

Scene iv. 

1*i:nch ami the. Baby. 

Pnneh, nursing the baby in his anus, 
sinys — 

Hiish-a-by, baby, 

< In the tree-toi', 

When the wind blows 
The cradle shall nx'k. 

When the wind ceai<es 
The crmlle shall fall. 

.\nd ilown'll come cradle 
And baby and all. 

Baby >,e, yiny). Mamma-a-a-a ! 

Hush-a-by, baby. 

Sleep wliile you can, 
if you live till you’ie older 
Vou'll grow up a man. 

pnneh. .Jiidy, my dear, coine and fetcli 
the Isihy : it won't 'ne good I (linby erics. 

to soothe it.) There, there! 

IbyCiOOS C 







ril stop yonr cryin;; ! {TAruira it hi>jh in 
the nir ttrroim the Ktayt', ichin it fulls out of 
sight .) 

Scene v. 

Punch ami Judv. 

Punrh (Inughtng). He, he, he ! Koot-to- 
to to-too-e-e-it' 

■Jiidy. Oh, Mr. Punch, wiiere’s the l»aby ! 

Punch, (ioiie—"one to sleep. 

Jntltf. What have you done with the 
.hild, I sHV T 

Punch. \Vlial have I done with it ? 

Jiuly. Ye.s. d<»ne witli it I Where is it? 
I heard it ervin" just now. 

Punch. How should I know? 

Jitdg. I'm sure I heard the little darliu" 
cry ! 

Punch. I’ve stopjwd its evyiny 1 

■Intly. Oh, you harliaroiis man ! What 
have you done witli it ? 

Punch. I threw it out ut the window ! 
Didn't you catch it ? 

Judij. Oh, you cniel man to tlivow iiiy 
'larling out of tlie window ! (CVvV.v.) Oh, 
I'll in^e you ]>ay for tliis, deitend u|>on it ! 

Punch. Oh, what a piece of work about 
uotliing! 

Judy, ril teach you to throw my baby 
out of the window ? 

Punch. S«».o-o-ftly, Judy : Wliatareyou 
at? 

Judy (hifu him). Softly ! I say softly ! 
Oh, you cruel man ! {hitg him again). I'll 
teach you ! 

Punch. J don't like such tcacbiii;'! What, 
you're in earnest, are you ? 


¥he Owi) l^aper. 

Jmhj. Yes {hits). I {hits) am {hits). 

Punch. Leave off, Judy! What, you 
won't, won’t you 1 

Judy. No, I Wont ! {hits him.) 

Punch. Very well, then. Nt>w comes my 
turn to teach you I How do you like my 
teaching, Judy, toy «lear? {Hits her.) 

Judy. Oh. juay. Mr. Punch, no more. 

Punch, ^'es, just another lesson ! {Hits 
her) Anymore? 

Judy. No, no ! No more ! 

Punch, i thouglil I slioiihl soon make 
you ijuiet 1 

Judy {raising her head). No ! 

Punch. Now if you're satislietl, I am. 
{.'ining she dms not moir) There, get up, 
Judy, my dear; I won't hit you any more, 
(let up. 1 say ! Well, then, get down ! He, 
he, he '. [Prif. 

St-ENE VI. 

Punch and the INiI.icKMAN. 

punch. Uisil to-to-to-too-e-e-it I I’m bet. 
ter now! I’ve taken an antipillious bill, 
and I feel (piile salubrious ! I wonder where 
jHsir Toby «s ! I liaveii't seen him this long 
while, {falls) Toby, Tobv, Toby! Poor 
fellow, where are y«m ? To{>y, TolW, Toby, 
Toby ! He’s out of sight, but not out of 
mind,4lear creature ! (Singsdisconsolatdy) — 

Oh, where, oh, where is mv little dog gone? 
tHi. where, oh, where can lie )>e? 

With his l>ark so loud, and his frill so proud. 
Oh, where, oh, where cau he lie? 

P'dicemun. Leave oil' your singing, Mr. 
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IMiuidi ! Now I’ve come, you’ll sing on the 
other side of your mouth ! 

Punch. Why, who are you, I should like 
to know : 

Policcmiiii. Don’t you know me ? 

Punch. No : Aud 1 don’t want to know 
you : 

Poliicmaii. Oh, but you must ! I’m the 
]siliceiiiaii ! 

Punch. Well, then, Mr. Policeman, liavo 
you swii tuy dog Ttdiy ? 

Policeman. What’s lie like! Describe 
him. 

Punch. Oil, he’s a lieautiful creature, 
just like his master! And he's got a lovely 
turned-down frill, and an exquisitely turned- 
up tail, and foitf legs—one at each corner 1 

Polirrman. Had be a tmizzle on ? 

Pum-h. No. he hadn’t a muzzle on, but 
he had one «>/f--aDd pretty quick, too ! 

Pohriman. Then you won't see him 
.'igaiti. Mr. Punch, for he was taken up 
as a lunatic at large. 

Punch {jmthctically). But Toby ain't a 
Innatic ! 

PoHci man. Well, then, he's a suspicious 
clinracfer 1 

Punch. Toby never was a superstitious 
character! 

PoliermuH. I tell yoii, all unmuzzled dogs 
must be either the one or the other ! But 
tliat's not what I’ve come alsiut, Mr. 
Punch: I’m sent for you ! 

Punch. 1 flon’t want a jiolicenian ; I can 
do without one, thank you ! 

Ptdiceman. But the jioliceiuan wants Mr. 
Ihiiich— uikI lie's got him. 

(7u 'MS cvhO'hkci/.) 
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LUITLE SINT.ING BOYS. 

BY UXK or THim. 

“ . . . dear little souls! 
With nice clean faces and nice while stoles.” 


T Blcerenionj attendant upon the •titer's first in¬ 
troduction to St. Paul's Catlieiirar rlimr School 
the fomi nf a volley of radishes ii iiied at his 
len-year-old heail. The most ilelicste consideration 
tflaU uot have su^tgested a hapjiier reception or 
Pisced him more at ease under the cateclieiicsl eser- 
ose shich every achuollsiy is put through the instant 
tisnifets his future fellows. Ever since the proud 
^'■aent when his mother kisse<| nn<l coagratiilated 
hitu upon successfully codiOik throuirh the ordeal of 
{^limluary exandoation and voice-trial his life had 
Kilt s terror. His “ aiaten and his cousins and his 
sonU” bad indlvidoaily anil collectively impressed 
vpio him the staid and decorous behaviour which 
•bull] be rei|oired from him In associating with the 
fisinB gentlemen of the choir. “ wttom, ’ they said, 
■him intimate contact with deans, canons, etc., 
not fail to imhilie much of that dijmity and 
sbMety of demeanour which characterises them." 

These affectionate but at times exacting relatives 
*<rt ander a delusion which seems to be pretty 
aroong-t the often Innte 'Towd which watches 
y .'‘ijea. little souls" tixxip demurely to or from 
vi*,, that these ** nice little boys ” are 
Jneniot from the ordinary Imy who is—well, not 

n** St. Paul’s choir l»oy h is splendid opportunities 
* ^tiiig into that state of diahevelment and grime 
is as much a solace to the healthy l>oy as of 
Jv'ut to his female relatives 'fhe playground is 
on the flat roof of toe school, where. In the 
»(th« thousands of London ch<mney-pot«, he 
himself In an iron cage. Uhe tyranny of 
^hean and Chapter, in collusion with <ne head 
1^'has ortUine<l that each elder boy should be 
J<>n*ible for a Junior appearing at servl'-e, table, 
•"“.rtc , with clean hands and face. The Arch- 
of Ziuulbar, however, said. ** It wakened in 
pleasurable reminiscences to see them at 
He could almost fancy he was among his own 
^itttive choir boys." 

.' w coDdition of the St. Paul’s chorister boy seems 
P Mve varied with the times very considerably, 
r’wdajrtnf good Queen Bees it is possible he might 
P't heeu brought by force, asort of ecclesiastical 
L^B*. fmm some minor choir in the country: 
P9>f choirs of SL Paul a "iid the rhspel Royal 
n" allowed to send out ofHue armed with the 


royal warrant to take away, willy nillv, any promis¬ 
ing iKiy from the less-favoured cboUa. A pleasant 
thing one can suppose for the choir-master, who had 
gone through the drudgery of making his voice niid 
teaching him his scales. Perhaps the prospect of 
losing ihe best results of his lalxiurs soured tne dis¬ 
position of this offleial and somewhat embittered 
the relations lietween him and the "silly lioies’’ 
under his charge. Une of the latter in ^ter life 
poetically f-liclintii>g liimseU upon the happy change 
to " Paul’* ' recalls 

“ What loosed ears, like baited lienres, 

What bobbed lippes, what yerkes, what nips ' 

he had endiirmL Once, however. In kt. Paul’s or 
the Royal Chapel hid privileges seem to have been 
many, and his employments vaiietl. For, whilst 
having the power >a. levy contributions on divers 
occasions, he might flint himself on the s'lnie day 
taking part in the services of Tallis or Bin! and 
actUHlIy playing Ophelia »r Desdcmoiia at the Unity 
T.ane or Lyceum of the period. For It seems to have 
been from the " querister" boys of the time that the 
earliest representatives of the female characters 
of the great Elizabethan dmmatlita were taken. 
This close alliance of the Church and Stage seems to 
have subsisted for niaiiv centuries. In the early 
mysteries and miracle plays ecclesiastical ufllcials. 
Juvenile and adult, took part; whilst the present 
generation esn remember when the same boys who 
had tieen seen coming from choral service in the 
sfiemoon might after midnight l>e seen emerging 
Irom the stage-door of a music hall. 

All this is now happily changed There is now no 
need for impressment. Admission to llie choir is 
keenly competed for by candidates from all jiarts of 
the Kingdom, careful parents considering the 
scholastic ailvantages as eqiitvaleiit to about £100 
per yeur for each Imy. 1'ne successful 'iiies give 
themselves up entirely to the terrier of the choir so 
long as their boys' voices last, and in return receive 
lionril, lodging, medical a'tendance. and a grainniar- 
Bchooi education. The “board’* would l>e considered 
by a public school boy luxurious, tlie forty Iwiys eat¬ 
ing not only at all meals at the same table as the 
masters, but of the same tlishes. The bead master 


is always a cathedral dignitary, unmarried, and, with 
the other masters, lives nut only in the same build¬ 
ing, >mt literally with the Imys. 

I’his iloiiiesticity occ-osionally lieconies irksome, 
and the British boy asserts himself. Some four or 
tire yean ago a couple of adventurous youths (icUt. 
about eleven), Hmling the Influence of Dt-au e and 
Amen I'ourta ratlier oppressive, decided that ‘t^e 
sea, the open sea." woa the place for them. Accord- 
ingly, pn>vi<le<l with a map, a toy compass, and 
several pieces of bread larcenously obtained at sup¬ 
per-time, they set out to seek it. Ihelr united 
wealth consisted of eightpence. A moiety of ibis 
was at once invested in sweets. As their man iiid 
not Include the neighbourhood of London, and the 
couipasa seemed to point all sorts of ways, neither was 
of much use. But. thoroughly convinced that they 
were horn adventurers, the little fellows Inid the 
courage of their convictions—at least for the first two 
days. Three days’ tramp and two days' uneasy sleep 
out of do<ir*, however, seems to have demoralised 
tliem : for, finding on the third morning tiiat their 
supplies had come down to one little crust, Insleud 
of each uiaguanimously giving it up to the "ihcr, 
they came to flsticulfs over it. T'hey afterwards ac- 
knowledgetl it was not even much of a light, ami that 
they ultimately agreed to share the crust. Befi're 
they could do Uiis it had to ■•e soaked in a neigh¬ 
bouring liMok. Of course, directly they were niis»ed 
from school their parents end the police were •.-om- 
mniilruted w'lth. On the third day, lieliig brought 
so low ns to ask their way fr-mi a country constable, 
they were iiuestioneil and iletsliicd till the iicMrest 
parent was U-t-grajdied for. He took them both 
gome, wm-re they were onidled m> till their feet 
were small onoiigh to be put into their hoots asnin, 
when they returned to school, sadder it iic)i wiser 
bojs. 

1lie only other case of seeking adventures which 
occuiTe<l during the writer’s tenii came toioirven 
more Ignnble end. By some means one Inqiiisilire 
youth found out the place where was bung the key 
of a basement entry, half window and Imlf trn|^ 
door. It was thereupon derided that three fiery u.i- 
tamed spirits won]<I soJIy forth at the <lea<lest i>art 
of night and go to Regent's CTreos and back, what 
wsH to be seen or done was not very clear. Bat 
someiiuw it was supposed to be a very dangerotts 
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fTpoflition. andsomettiinj! tohr.ast of afterwards. Tlie 
'.inii^T part of the siipiiosiiion only proved truf. I 
:he jowTTiey was safely etio(i;;h accomplisUecl--all ' 
'>ut the rather iiiipurtHnt part of gettiiiK in n>ruin. 

.\L iuconve^ent "Kobert" notleinjf three youths ; 
inodiii; cautiously and mysteriously nioiig Carter , 
Lane, watched them, nnally p-mneltis upon them as , 
they made burglarious entry throiiith the cellar-llap. 
Their protestations that they were soing in “horne.'’ 
Robert said, “ warii't gooil ennuzh," ami the only ' 
alteniative to being incontinently haled off t<i durance 
vile was that whilst the policeman held two by the 
collar the other one shouUi go up ami wake the ' 
nnster to identify them. Although “ Robert's " com¬ 
pany was not particularly deslriible. thciv wna no , 
great coinpetilioD as to who should do the waking, , 
and the one who finally did it did not clim>se the I 
head master! The head master had to l>o faced, 
tliough. He commenced the luterWew by remarking , 
that It was a most painful affair. Before it was I 
closed they were unanimously of that opinion. | 

In ancient days the choir boys could levy coiitri- ' 
hutioni from various people. For instance, anyone 
appearing at the service in boots was liable for a 
certain sum as “spur money." Xow it is a rule. I 
strictly enforced, that the boys shall not receive any¬ 
thing, or even speak to stringers, at any time. For 
ohrioui reasons this rule is neceasiry. Hut it re- 
uires a certain amount of self-denial to keep il. 
here seems to lie a mania, esi>eciaUy aiiioiust - 
country visitors, for having a chat with the dear 
little fellowa” And when the “dear little fellow 
say.s. " I beg your pardon, hut we are not allowed to 
talk to strangers,’" he has the satiafactiou of thiukiiig 
that probably he departs p lorcr tlian he iBBigUt have , 
been after a few minutes’ gossip. One genllemui 
got the better of this rule. It was a pity he ha i to 
<lie to do it. One day each of the choir Imjjs found 
himself tlie happy potse8S<>r of Three Founds Three 
Mhilliugs, bequeathed to him by a geutlmnaii recentlv 
deceased. Who the gentleman wai, or what was his 
name, probably none of them ever knew. Perhapu 
he had honourably saved up all the odil tips which 
he had inteuded but never got iiu onportuidty to 
bestow. At any rate, it was felt that he was a good 
in in and worthy of imUa»ion. 

Yet in one way and anotlier the young gentlemen 
g't enough notice taken of them to give itiem a quite 
sufficient idea of their pi'rsonal importance. One 
set up as autograph collector. Possilil-' in adiulrii- 
tion of his “cheek"' many eminent persons, who 
must have had much lie'ter employment for their 
time than replying to casual autogr.iph beggu-s, 
favoured him with iusciiptions In his liirthilay Imok. 

At length Drorak being in the country, the hook was 
duly forwarded to him with the usual request. Vei-y ' 
likely he did not understand. For several days there 
was’uo reply. Then the illnstrioiis foreigner was 
startled by a note something to this effect ; “ Here. 

1 say! What’s up! Wiiy don't yon send niy book 
bai'k ? " SMlug that this epistle w.as d ited from St 
Paul's Choir House.be enclrwed it to the organist, 
asking for an expUnation. Autograph hunting fell | 
into disrepute. 

Something has l>een said lately in a daily paper as 
to tlie general ill-l>e!nvloui' of b lys in choirs. Tlii) 
exii-rience of the wi-iiei'S of such stiictnres mn.st 
have been gained many years ago, At the pment 
time the conduct of boys in any of the good choirs 
will bear comparison with that of any other section 
of the congregation, not only for geneml decorum, 
blit for attention to all parts of tlie service. And, 
whoii U is considered that these childien of from 
eight CO fifteen or sixteen years of age go through the 
service twice dally, and hear at least three or four 
semi ins a week, It U improbable that any other 
kind of choir, “angelic ' or otherwise, would in this 
r<-spect lie an Improvement. 

Individual and occasiouul lapses of course there 
are. For instance, a little fellow of about nine years 
old (a probationer) was sent up to the head muster 
for bursting into a laugh In tlio middle of priiyero. 

H s naive excuse. “Ple-ase, sir, a man on the other 
side kept m.aking faces at me, ’ was accepted when 
It WHS remembered that opposite to him had sat the 
Bishop of —, whose tuciiilexpression under certain 
clrcumstames is very marked. 


This account of choir boys—from the boy’s 
own point of view—Is given here us introductory to 
■nme arilcles. with illustrations, on the Choirs of .'<i. 
ViuVs and Wistiulnstei .\1tbcy, by ofBcial writers. 
Ell] 
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N.vTCRALIST.—We cannot undertake to name binls' 
nests unless a specimen of the eggs is also set t. 

J, S. S.—Y’oiir lieetle Is prolmbly Dj/fiVus mfiririntiUn, 
generally known as the Great Water Beetle. But 
your description is a very vague one. and we can¬ 
not pronounce definitely witlmut seeing the insect. 

II. F. C. (Manchester). -1. Get Atkinson's “British , 
Bi'-ils’ and Nests," wlilch, wilh coloured ' 

plii'es. is published by Messrs Boutledge and Co. I 
at 3-1. Od 2. Keep your eggs in partitioned Uixcs ' 
or drawers, with cotton wool iu each partllioi<. 
Never use brau. I 


Book ox Whitf. Mice (V. N. C.).—Tlieiv U no book 
on this subject, i' e ilo tiol reply by post. 

J’nAcrrsiXG Rrxxixu (Non siuie noniiiu). Morn¬ 
ing, about an hour afur breakfast, ami in the 
afternoon. The time is Immaterial if the running 
is nut done soon after eating. 

DOEMICE BREEPIKo (Y. N).—Y'es; dormice l.reeil 
in contlnenieut. but neither stiuirrels nor hedge¬ 
hogs. BO far as we kaou. 

rRF<ERVINii iNSEi T.s, KtC. (Cal)—Beetles should lie 
immersed for a time in spuits of wine ami water, 
then plueed on IdottinK-pap.T. The larger are 
pinned iu tne e.'ise. the small'Tsinipl.vguuimed on. 
Butlertlys and moths are killed by snueeziiig the 
thorax. .Some time after they may lie neatly o|>eued 
in the thorax with a Hue pair of scissors, the inside 
drawn out with n needle, and a Ittlle iiluni and 
cotton wool inserted, 'l liey are then ready for the 
selliug-lmard. 

PlOElXS. WILKESUKS PAPEil, ETC. (S. C. Rolwrts).- 
Let the pigeous breed iu a corner on tlie floor, If 
they prefer It. If you have only reared one iioor 
pigeon out of four nests there must lie Boiiietlilng 
wrong wilh your feeding. Read back Uuiiigs. 
Yes; the Willesden canvas and paper will with¬ 
stand tlie weather for luany years. Il is uU but 
indestructible by wei or snow. 

Canary Ii.l (^E. E. X.) —If your cauary bus K-eii 
bad wilh wheezing, and has made a squeaking 
uolse for two years, there is little hope lor it. Try 
atonic. I’ut half n teuspoonfiil of gheertne into 
the water ami five drops of tinciuie of Ivon every 
morning, the watir being daily renewed. Also 
give egg ami bread criimbs for a tew weelm. 
“Asthma■’ is all but iiieurable. 

NERVoVsXKSS (ridican) -No medicine alone will 
cure you. You niii.sl ob y the laws of Inallii. 
Take a cold bath every moi iihig. plenty ot exei else, 
good food, and tleeji on a lurd miittreis without 
too much bed-clolbhig. Take cod-liver oil. 

CHIbBLAjs (.1. M. Black'.—It canuot Ije too well 
known that this tr.mble8.>me complaint is the 
result of a weak clrculutiou in the tlisl place, and 
secondly of exposure to cold. Tincture of iron ten 
drops three times daily lii water after meals for 
three weeks will often do gOi>d, Alsocod-liter oil. 
or better still, the mixture of cod-Hver oil ami 
Kepler’s Extract of Malt. Keep the lc*t warm. 
Never go near the fire to heat them. Try as an 
apphea'tion equal parti of tincture of iodine and 
laudnimm. 

VaM'ALI.v.— 1. The coloured plates fur the lost two 
volumes are still on sale In packets, and eati lie 
obtained on application to Mr. Tarn, 50, Pater¬ 
noster Row, 2. Any seaw ceils will do for manure ; 
but do not use them on a field to windward of you 
if you are at all fuuciful as to fragrance. 

Foob FOR Pigeons (C. H. B.). -All kinds of gi-ahis, 
chiefly tick beans, pea*, rice, dari, wheat, etc. 
Von must really find out all about the Irealiiieut 
of pigeons bf/ore you e 'nimence keejiing tlieui. 
The 1 m>v Is foolish who buys any creature Wforc he 
knows all about its habits and treatment. 


C. h. Peon.—Y’our insect is a hornet, 
i Foon FOR TllRisH (liiciuiier).—German paste. hresiJ- 
uiid-iuiik sop, peu-iioiir unit niiik-^uste, worms, 
snails, or a little minced meat. You must lur 
very light clubs. Y es; address a major as ffisjur. 
but with the suruuuie. 

N'ATfRALtsT (N.Y—"I’here are not enough exploriug 
parties to give you much chanoe of obialniug wtisi 
you desire, riludy some otherprofessiou, and tain 
natural history with it. 

Bl'MUi.E Eex'T IN Fowl (Constant Reader).—Tht 
swelling is bumlile-foot, moat common in Buuiisai 
It ought to be poulticed, lanced, and dresscil with 
Sauitas ointment. 'The fowl should wear a “tucy 
gla " or sock. 

Loss OF YlFMonv (\V. F.).—As It associates «itl> 
nervousness, and sppui'eutly some weakness of 
eirculutlou, we udvisv you to try the moruiiigiulj, 
Indian clubs, and good generous diet, with plcul) 
of exercise. Take ten drops of dialysed Iron m s 
little water after Raid twice u day, suwl a dessert 
spoonful of Kepler's Extract of Malt. 

IK'VE IN AviAUY (Bob Roy).—As the bird has been 
brought up in the house you must not put II out 
till summer comes. It will then harden oil. 

Camera Uu^cira (A. U.).—Lens too big. 

DlFFlciLTY OF Bkkatuiso (Achoolbojl. —This b 
Mwuys more or less a serious symptom. tVe csuui'b 
of courwe, say w hat it arises from iu your case, but 
you must cousult a doctor. 

Thixxkss of Hair asi> Bald Spots (ChiDg).- 
Better hi\ve your hair examined ; there u<a> b 
ringworm. Tliis is a good hair tonic : Amaiouu 
water amt eastor-oU 1 ox. each, rum 3 oz-, ivcc- 
water Ouz. t'se every second day. 

SMoKlNti (C. E. N.k -Yes; of course it prevents 
velopment of body by weakeuiug the heart sliI 
brain. Writing beautiful. 

Cat III (Tom Cat). Your cat has probably wotui> 
Get Npratts' cure for worms in dogs, amt givesl-'iH 
the same aiuuuiit )ou would to a terrier. Tlicu 
sre full instructions in each box. Y ou xnut ker| 
him in at night. Feed the last tiling. If a cat p 
used to being fed in the eveuiug he will come i" 
and can then l>e secured. You make a great um 
take lu uoi giving meat. Give l>oiled light* ouci: ■< 
d^’. and uow aim then a uioi sel ol liver. 

Elastic Kkkecai's (Week Knees).—Wearing Hict' 
may support, hut cannot cure. You must sn t>' 
the root of the evil; Uierufore cousult a doctor 

CwK A.xi> Hen Piukoks from samk Nkst 
H ead).—Yes; they would bi-eed, but tlie.i nr 
rather “ sib, " aud that meaus too uear akin i<‘i 
real success. 

Effect of 8ck.st on Mucols Membrane (L W.I- 
It Is not unusual, aud you would likely be subject 
to hay fever. So uuw Uve os well as you ^ 
take exercise aud recreatiou, read only pore bodB- 
thluk only pure thoughts, get into a habit of takiag 
a daily cold tub. It Is a grnud preveuUve of cdiB 
of all kinds. 
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“ Be thy intent* wicked or diftritnblet 
Thou com'at in sach a qaeatiotiahle sbnpe ''--IlatnUt. 


BUSH LUCK: 

AN AI STRALIAN STORY. 

Bv \V. H. Timpebley, 

^utAor q/ " Uarry Treptrlon,' tic. 

CUAPTEE VI.—TARWONtJA. 

“ ^OME along,” said Vernoti, 

V aa he jumped out of 
the waggonette; “get hold of 
your portmanteau, and we'll 
go and make ourselves prt;- 
sentable before we join tlie 
Jiwlies.” And, with his vali.se 
under his arm, he led the way 
into a long, low, detached 
building, which within at first 
sight, with its numerous bed¬ 
steads, looked like a hospital, 
but a closer inspection dis¬ 
closed guns, stock-whips, box¬ 
ing-gloves, and other miscel¬ 
laneous articles which one 
would hardly expect to find 
in such an institution. 

“And now, old man, just 
make yourself at home,” said 
Vernon, as he pulled off his 
coat, “for be it known to all 
whom it may concern tha* 
this is the bachelors' hall, and 
no woman is allowed within 
its sacred precincts ! *’ 

“But where are the bache¬ 
lors!” I asked. “There are 
beds enough here for about a 
dozen.” 

“Well, just at present you 
and 1 are alone in our glory, 
but I’ve seen this roout pretty 
well crowded with fellows, 
especially when a party is 
being given here. Now, I 
suppose you would think fifty 
miles rather a long distance 
to ride to a party.” 
















24 ? 


The Owi) 


“Indeed 1 should, or twenty either,” 
I answered, thinking niy friend was 




'ell, now, I’ve known men to ride 
twice that distance; but then at big 
liomesteads like Tarwonga the guests 
<lon’t arrive in kid gloves and dancing 
■pumps at nine o’clock at night and go 
•away at two or three in the morning.’ 

“ How is it managed, then?” I inquired, 
most anxious to be instructed ui this 
-custom of the country. 

“ Well, you see,” answered Vernon, ns 
he flung his riding boots into a comer 
of the room, “ there’s not a great deal 
of ceremony about it. You get your 
invitation, of course, perhaps a month 
beforehand, and then arrange to arrive 
some time during the afternoon of the 
festive occasion. Every man on that 
day, whether married or single, has to 
take a shakedown in the bachelors’ 
quarters, while the ladies occupy the 
liouse, where they sort themselves to 
their fancy, if there’s room enougii; but 
• ;vs a rule they pack pretty closely. 
About seven o’clock there is a big tea, 
after which everyone begins to dress. 
It’s then the fun commences among the 
ii.ichelors, when clothes that havel»een 
lying by for perhaps a whole year are 
found to be minus buttons, studs have 

? :one astray, dancing shoes have been 
orgotten, gloves rip up as though 
■made of paper ; then follow jjroans, 
r.sighs, lamentations vain for assistance, 
Imt everyone is too busy with his own 
toilet; and happy is the man who comes 
out of the ordeal satisfled with himself 
and everyone else. However, they 
generally manage to make their appear¬ 
ance all right somehow; but whether or 
not, between eight and nine o’clock you 
■walk into the large room already pretty 
•well tilled with your lady and gentleman 
■frieJids. The piano strikes up, you 
secure a partner, and off you go, a little 
awkwarclly at first, but the old and fami¬ 
liar tunes put new spirit into you, and 
you foi^et your station troubles, your 
long thirsty ride—perhaps over forty 
miles of sand-plain without a drink of 
water—and you glide round the room as 
■ happy as a prince ; indeed, I doubt very 
I mucn if any prince ever feels as jolly as 
*. a bushman doing his level best to knock 
Ihimself up at a station-dance after fifty 
miles in the saddle since he last had a 
sleep. At midnight supper is served in 
the verandah, and then, having re¬ 
freshed the imier man, bock you go, 
and keep it up till daylight.” 

“ When, I suppose, everyone goes to 
bed ? ” I remarked. 

“Not at all, my dear fellow. Those 
who live within fafteen or twenty miles 
'Change their clothes, have some refresh- 
iinent, and then ride or drive home, the 
rest of the men make for the bacheloiV 
hall, while the ladies go to their rooms, 
where (I have been informed in the 
. strictest confidence) they turn in four 
- deep.” 

“That all sounds very merry,” I re- 
'^marked. 

“Yes ; it is jolly, I can tell you ; but 
i‘-'i.’s only those who have not seen the 
\ face of a white woman for months, or 
• j)crhap.s a couple of years, who can 
really and fully appreciate such a 
•. gathering. It rubs tlie rust off a fellow, 
and makes him feel that he is not alto¬ 
gether forgotten. And now, if you are 


ready, we will go and pay our respects 
to .Mrs. and Miss Munro, who, I liave 
no doubt, are waiting tea for us.” 

Once moi-e Vernon led the way, this 
time into a briglit, pleasant room, wiiere 
two liulies were seated by a blazing 
wood tire. The elder of the two, Mrs. 
Munro, was a handsome woman of 
about forty yeai-s of age ; the younger 
lady, her daughter, I mentally pro¬ 
nounced at once to be one of the most 
beautiful girls I had ever seen—tall, 
dark, graceful, with a charming ex¬ 
pression and .sparkling manner, who 
would have done credit to any London 
drawing-room. 


' But what care I hew fair she he, 
!f she be not fair to me," 


was my thought as her eyes fla-shed a 
pleased, and unmistakable welcome to 
tlie slight fair young fellow w'ho entered 
the room and introduced me to them 
both. 

“ And so you have iust arrived in 
Captain Collins’s ship, Mr. Thondey ?” 
said Mrs. Munro, as she invited me to 
be seated, while Vernon took a chair 
near her daughter. “ I can assure you 
he is quite a favourite of ours.” 

“Well, it appeared to me, Mrs. 
Munro,” I replica, “that he is a great 
favourite witli everyone; in fact, I never 
saw a man made such a fuss over as he 
was from the time we dropped anchor 
till he went off to his ship again. I 
must say I think Australians seem very 
friendly people." 

Just tnen Mr. Munro entered the 
room, when his wife asked him why he 
had not brought the captain out to 
spend the evening with theni. 

“ Well, you see,” answered Mr. Munro, 
laughing, “ the poor captain was so 
completely taken possession of by his 
friends, wnich simply means all Grattan, 
that I had only time to shake hands 
with him ; but he has promised to come 
out very soon and have ‘a cruise on 
horseback,’ as be calls it.” 

“Oh ! that will be splendid fun,” ex¬ 
claimed the younger lady. “The old 
captain fancies himself tremendously 
as a horseman, but unfortunately the 
poor man always forgets on which side 
he ought to mount and dismount. One 
day, when he got up on the wrong side, 
he nearly fell on his head. However, 
sailor lixe, he managed to scramble 
back into the saddle, remarking, good- 
humouredly, that ‘he’d put just a bit 
too much spring into it ’" 

We all laughed at the girl’s excellent 
imitation of the old skipper’s voice, and 
then took our seats round the tea-table, 
where I felt I should be able to do full 
justice to the splendid spread.consisting 
as it did of fowls, ham, mutton, fre.sh 
eggs, jam, hojiey, delicious cream, and 
fresh butter, with excellent home-inatle 
bread and hot-rolls, or scones; and I 
was somewhat surprised later on to 
learn from Vernon tnat with tlie excep¬ 
tion of the tea and sugar, everything on 
the table had been produced on the 
station. Truly I was in a land “ flowing 
with milk and honey.” 

After tea Vernon and Miss Munro 
seated tliemselves at a side-table at 
some game, but from the merry laughter 
which was constantly heard from first 
one and then the other, I concluded 


that the game was not a very strict one. 
Mr. Munro soon became absorbed in 
his English newspapers, while his wife 
kindly entertained me with some ac¬ 
counts of Tarwonga in its early days. 

“I suppose you have improved your 
station a good deal since you first lived 
on it!” I remarked, by way of opening 
up a subject in which I felt bound to 
take an interest. 

The good lady laughed pleasantly as 
she replied,‘‘Well, yes, I suppose we 
may call it an improvement to convert 
the wild bush into a civilised home¬ 
stead. You must understand, Mr. 
Thornley, that when my husband first 
selected this place there were very few 
settlers in the district, so he was fortu¬ 
nate enough to have one of the fii^st 
cliances to select his runs, or station. 
One day, when out exploring, he sal 
down near the little stream which runs 
past the house, to get a drink and have 
some lunch, when he was so struck witli 
the beauty-of the spot that he deter¬ 
mined, if there was any extent of gooil 
country in its vicinity, to make the 
place his home. In two days’ time he 
was more than satisfied ; and having 
ascertained that this particular spot 
was named Tarwong^ he made a rough 
survey, put down his boundary posts, 
marked trees, and then made applicii* 
tion to the Government for five hundred 
acres of freehold, and fifty thousand ou 
as lon^ a lease as he could get; and we 

Dtr\y‘»A 


have lived here ever since.’ 

“But surely, Mi's. Munro, you did not 
come out into the bush to live there 
without house or habitation?” I ex¬ 
claimed. 

“Oh ! yes, I did, Mr. Thornley. You 
must remember we were both young 
people twenty years ago, and not so 
well off'as we are now. 1 hope you will 
not feel very much shocked when I tell 
you that I even helped to build the 
Ihachelors’ hall, as we now call it, but 
which was our first and only dw'elling 
for several years. 

“Did you, really 1” I exclaimed, and 
I am sure the astonishment 1 felt at 
such an announcement was plainly 
visible in my face, for Mrs. Alunro 
laughed merrily as sne replied, 

“ Of course you must not imagine I 
carried a hod on my shoulder, or cut 
down the rafters for the roof. All such 
laborious work was done by my hus¬ 
band and two men he had hired ; but I 
sorted the rushes for the thatch, passed 
up the working tools, did the cookiug, 
and made myself as useful as I knew 
how, and this was the more necessary 
as we were paying our men ten shil¬ 
lings a day each, in addition to which 
our thi'ee snepheras were receiving fifty 
pounds a year, and it was often difficu 11 
to obtain servants even at that rate, 
for white men were scarce, while, on 
the other hand, the natives were nume¬ 
rous and so hostile tlint it was unsafe 
to go half a mile from the place without 
a gun.” 

“ And did you also carry a gun, Mrs.i 
Muiirol” I inquired, almost expecting 
to be informed that slie not only carri^ 
a gun, but had a couple of revolvers in 
her belt, to use as supplementary ■wea¬ 
pons in case of emergency. But the 
good lady shook her head, and looked 
rather sad as she said, 

“Xo, I never carried a gun myself. 


Googli 



wt I saw one used one day " ith sucli 
'atal otl'ci't tliat I slmll nevor forget the 
•ircumstiv!ice jvs long as 1 live.' 

“Would you mind telling me of it ( " 
fisketl, feeling much interested ; but 
>Irs. Munro was evidently unwilling to 
ell her story that night, remarking 
hat she would rather put oft' the imrru' 
ive till the following morning, when the 
uuslmie would rob itof half its horrors. 


Owi) Papei'. 


The conversation tli(»n became general ^ 
; until bedtime, when Vernon went oft'to ■ 
the baclu-lors’ quarters to enjoy his 
pipe, while I w:i.s sliowu into the guest- 
cljaml)er. As I gianeeil round the eom- i 
fortable, and even luxuriantly titted-up l 
room, it would liave re(|uired no great 
stretch of iinaciiiatiou to ha\ p cfutie to • 
tlieconelu.sion that the past had all been ; 
a dream, and that I w;i:^ atill in tlie old > 



country. However, I felt too weary to 
take much heed of my surrouiulings, so 
I knelt down and thanked (.lod fer¬ 
vently for having brought me safely 
through my long voyage, then plunged 
into a delightful bed of down, clo-sed 
my eyes, and in about two minutes was 
fast asleep. 

{Tu be c"u(iiiutd.) 
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A STOUY OF STlU'tUILK AND ADVENTl'HE. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—THE WORK OOES MERRILY ON—THE WOOL HARVEST—Ol'U VINERIES—SUMMER IN THE SILVER WEST. 


hiuuuH it really was not so very long 
.since we had said farewell to our 
lends in Scotland and the dear ones 
home, it seemed an .age. So it is no 
onder, seeing that all were \vell, our 
tters brought us joy. Not for weeks 
d we cease to re:wl them over and 
er again and talk al>out them. One 
luiiie was from Archie Bateman, and, 
ucii to my delight and that of my 
others, he told us that he ha<l never 
ased worrying his father and njother 
let him come out to the Silver West 
d join us, and that they were yield- 
! fast. He meant, he sjud, to put the 
■e\v on a little harder soon, by run- 
ig away and taking a cruise as fai* as 
wcastle-on-Tyne in a cojxl-boat. He 
1 no doubt that this would have tlie 
dred effect of showing his dearly 
oved fu(trr ft hint’)' tnat lie was in 
‘Viiright earnest in his desiro to go 
wid. 80 we wero to exjiect him 
it oummer—“ that i.s,” he a<lde<l, 
nnmer in England, and \vinter with 

J." 

Another letter of mine was from 
np .McRea. I daresay there must 
e been a deal of romance about me 
n then, for Irene’s delightful little 
:tcr-of-fact and prosaic letter gave 
much pleasure, and I—I believe I 
ded it Rbout with me till it was all 
■ed at every fold,and I tinally stowed 
''ay in my desk. 

lora wrote to us all, with a postscript 
Edition to Dugald. And we were 
oake haste and get rich enough to 
1 for pa and nia and her. 
did not see TownJey’s letter to 
but I know that much of it 
^ to the “Coila crime,” as we all 
it now. The scoundrel McRea had 
ppeared, and Air. Townley had 
^ to trace him. But he could wait, 
"ould not get tired. It was as 
as Fate that as soon ns the 
i^lier spent liis money—and fellows 
liim could not keep money long— 
"ould appear again at Coila, to 
^ JHore by begging or threatening, 
•nley had a wat^ set for liim, and os 
' as he should appear there would 
‘"interview. 

It would,” the letter went on, “ aid 
,t^se very much indeed oould I but 
the men who assisterl him to re- 
^ tlM; vault in the old ruin. But 
btoo, are spirited away, apparently. 


and all I can do fails to find tlic*m. 
But I live in hope. The gf)od time is 
bound to come, and may Hoaveu in 
justice send it stwn ! ’ 

Moncrieff Inid no letters, Init I am 
bound to say that he was as much 
delighted to see us happy as if we were 
indeed his own brothers and our aunt 
his aunt, if such a thing could have 
been possible. 

Hut meanwhile the building of our 
Coila Villa moved on apace, atjcl only 
those situated as we were could under¬ 
stand the eager interest we took in its 
gradual rise. At the laying of tiie 
foundation-.stone we gave all the ser¬ 
vants and workmen, and settlers new 
and old, an eutertaiun»eut. We ha<l 
not an ostrich to roast whole tliis time, 
but the supper placetl before our guests, 
under Moncrien 's biggest Umt, was one 
his cook might well have been proud of. 
.\ftei’ supper music commenced, only 
on this special and auspicious occasion 
the guitiirs did not have it all their 
own way, liaving to give place every I 
now anu then to the inspiring strains ' 
of the Highland bagpipes. That was a 
night which was long remembered in 
our little colony. 

While the villa was being built our 
furniture was being ma<le. This, like 
that in MoncrieflTs mansion, was all, or 
mostly, Indian work, and manufactured 
oy our half-cast Gauchos. The wood 
chiefly used was algorroba, whicli, 
when polished, looked as bright as 
mahogany, and quite as beautiful. This 
Occidental furniture, as we called it, 
was really very light and elegant, the 
seats of the couches, fauteuils and 
sofas, and chairs being workefl with 
thongs, or pieces of hardened skin, in 
quite a marvellous manner. 

We had fences to make all round our 
fields, and hedges to plant, and even 
trees. Tlien there was the whole irriga¬ 
tion system to see to, and the land to 
sow with grain and lucerne aftei’ the 
soil had been duly plouglied and at¬ 
tended to. All thi.s kept us young 
fellows very busy indeed, for we worked 
with the men almost constantly, not I 
only as simple superintendents, but as 
labourers. 

Ves, the duties about an estancia, 
even after it is fairly established, are 
very vained • but, nevertheless, I know 
of no part 01 the world where the soil 


responds more quickly or more kindly 
■ to the work of the tiller than it does in 
the Silver West. And this is ah the 
more wonderful when we consider that 
a great jiart of the laud hereabout" is 
by nature barren in the extrejue. 

* * * * 

I do not think I am wrong in saying 
I that sheep, if not first introduced into 
I the e.staiicias of the Silver West by tlu« 
Scotch, have at nil events been elevated 
to the rank of a special feature of pro¬ 
duce in the country by them, ilon- 
erieff had done muclj for the improve¬ 
ment of the breed, not only as regards 
actual size of body, but in regard to the 
texture of the mooI ; and it was liis 
proudest l>oast to be able to say that 
the land of his adoption could alreRd[y 
compare favourably with Australia 
itself, and that in the immediate future 
it was bound to beat that island. 

It is no wonder, tlierofore, that wo 
all looked forward to our first great 
shearing as a very busy time indeed. 
Our great wool harvest was, indeetl, 
one of the principal events of the year. 
Moncrieff said he always felt young 
again at the sheep-slieanng times. 

Now there aro various styles of wool 
harvesting Moncrieff’s was simple 
enough. Preparations were made for 
it, both out-doors and in, at least a 
fortnight beforehand. Indoors hams, 
etc,, were got ready for cooking, and 
the big tent was erected once more near 
and behind the mansion, for ext.iu 
^ hands to the number of twenty at least 
were to be imported ; seveml neiglibour 
settlers—they lived ten miles off, and 
still were neighbours—were coming 
over to lend a hand, and all had to c.at, 
and most had to sleep, under canvas. 

If sheep-shearing prospects made 
Moncrieff young again, so tliey did his 
mother. She was here, there, and 
everywhere ; now in parlour or dining¬ 
room, in kitchen and scullery, in out¬ 
houses and tent, giving orders, learling, 
directing, aye, and sometimes even 
driving, the servants, for few of the 
Gauchos, whether male or female, could 
work with speed enough to please old 
Jenny. 

Well, the sheds had to be cleared out. 
and a system of comlling adopted which 
was only called for during times like 
these. Then thei’e were the weighing- 
machines to l>e seen to ; the tally tables 
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and all the packing and pifssiiig 
niachinery—wliich on this larg«‘ 
was carried almost to perfection—had 
all to Ih* got into the very best working 
oitler imaginable. For, in the matter 
of sheap-sliearing, Moncriert' was fas¬ 
tidious to a degree. 

'riie sheep were washed the day 
before. This was liard work, tor no 
animal I know of is nioi’e obstinate 
th.aji a sheep wlien its niake> uj) its 
mind to he so. 

So the work commencfii, and day 
after day it went merrily on. MoncrieH' 
did not consider tJiis a very large .^ht•ar- 
ing. and yet in si.\ days' time no less 
than ll.O'W sheep were turned away 
fleecele.ss. 

And what a scene it was to he sure ! 

I remeniher well, when quite a little 
lad, thinking old Parson McUruer’.s 
shearing a wonderful sight. The old 
man, who was very fat and podgv, and 
seldom got down to breakfast before 
eleven in the morning, considered him¬ 
self a sheep farmer on rather a huge 
scale. Did he notown a Hock of neany 
six hundred—one shepherd’s work— 
that fed (juietly on the fieath-clad hraes 
of (joilal One shepherd and twneollies ; 
and the collies did nearly all the duty 
in summer and a great part of it in 
winter. The shepherd had his bit of 
shieling in a clump of birch-trees at the 
glen-foot, and at times, crook in hand, 
his Inghland plaid dangling from his 
shouhler, he might he seen slowly 
winding along the braes, or standing, 
statue-like, on the hill-top, his romantic 
figure well defined against the horizon, 
and very much in keeping with the 
scene. I never yet saw the minister's 
shepherd running. His life was almost 
an idyllic one, in summer, when the liirks 
waved green and eke, or in autumn, 
when the liills were all ablaze with the 
crimson glory of the heather. To be 
sure, liis pay was not a great deal, and 
his fare for the most part consisted of 
oatmeal and milk, with now and then a 
slice of the best part of a “braxied" 
sheep. Here, in our home in the Silver 
Wiist. how difl'erent ! Every 
hatl a house or hut as good as the 
ministers sliejjherd ; and as for living, 
why, the worthy Mr. McGruer himself 
never Inid half so well-found a table. 
Our dog.s in the Silver West lived far 
more luxuriously than any farm servant 
or .shepherd, or even gamekeeper, “ in a’ 
braid Scotland.” 

Hut our sheplierds had to run and to 
ride both. Wandering over miles upon 
miles of pasturage, slieep learn to be 
dainty, and do not stay very long in 
any one place; so it i.s considered almost 
impos-sible to herd them on foot. It is 
not necessary to do so: at all events, 
where one can buy a horse for forty 
shillings, and where his food costs nil, 
or next to nil, one usually prefers riding 
, to walking. 

Hut it was a busy time in May even 
' at the Scotcli minister’s place when 
sheep-shearing came round. The minis* 
te<- got up eany then, if he di<l not do 
so all the year round again. The hurdles 
were all taken to tlie river-side, or banks 
of the .stream that, leaving Loch Coila, 
went meandering through the glen. 
Here the sheep were washed and 
penned, and .anon turned into the en- 
closure-s, where the sliearei s wei e. Latls 
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and lasses all took part in the work in 
one capacity or another. Tlie sun would 
l>e brightly shining, the “jouking 
burniesparkling clear in its rays ; the 
glens ana hills all green and honnie ; 
the laughing and joking, and lilting and 
singing, and the constant bleating of 
sheep and lambs, made altogether a 
curious medley ; but every now and 
then Donald the piper would tune his 
pipes and make them “ skirl,’’drowning 
all other sounds in martial melody. 

Hut liiTo on iloncrieti's estancia 
everything was on a grander scale. 
'I’liere wa.s the same bleating of sheep, 
tlie same laughing, joking, lilting, 
singing, and piping ; the same liurry- 
scurry of dogs and men; the same 
prevailing busy-ne.ss and activity ; hut 
everything was multiplied by twenty. 

ilcGruer at home in Coila had his 
fleeces thrust into a huge sack, which 
was held up by two stalwart High¬ 
landers. Into this not only were the 
fieeces put, but also a boy, to jump on 
them and pack them down. At the 
estancia we hatl the very newest forms 
of machinery to do everything. 

Day hy day, as our shearing went on, 
Moncriert' grew gayer and gayer, and 
on the final morning lie was a.s full of 
life and fun ns a Harrow schoolboy out 
on the range. The wool-harvest lind 
turned out well. 

It had not been so every vear with 
Moncriert' and his partner. Yhey had 
liarl many struggle.s to come through— 
sickness had at one time more than 
decimated the flocks. The Indians, 
though they do not ns a rule drive 
away sheep, had playerl sad havoc 
among them, and scattered them far 
and wide over the adjoining jiampas, 
and the panijjero* had several times 
destroj’ed its thousands before the trees 
had grown up to art'ord protection and 
shelter. 

I have said l>efore that Monerteff was 
fond of doing things in his own fashion. 
He was willing enough to adopt all the 
customs of liis adoptcnl country so long 
.as he thought tliey were right, hut many 
of the habits of his native land he con¬ 
sidered would engraft well with those of 
Mendoza. Moncriert’delighted in danc¬ 
ing—that i.s, in giving a gootl hearty 
rout, and ho simply did so whenever 
there was the slignte.st excuse. Tlie 
cereal harvest endetl thus, the gmpe 
harvest also, and making of the wine 
and preserves, and so of course did the 
shearing. 

The dinner at the mansion itself was 
a great success; tlie supper in the 
marquee, with the romp to follow, was 
even a greater. Moncriert himself 
opened the fun with Aunt Cecilia as a 
partner, Donald and a charming .Spanish 
girl completing the quartette necessary 
tor a real Highland reel. The piper 
played of course (guitars were not good 
enough for this sort of thing), and I think 
we must have kept that first “ hoolichin ” 
up for nearly twenty minutes. Then 
Moncriert'and aunt were fain to retire 
“for-fochten.”t 

Well Moncrieff might have been “for- 


* Pampero = a storm wind that blows from the 
south. 

t For-fochten = worn ont. The term usnally 
applies to bam-yard roosters, who have been settling 
^iiarri'l. and pause to pant, with their beads towards 
the ground. 
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fochten,” hut neither Donald nor lii‘ 
Spanish lassie were half tired. Xorwa- 
the piper. 

" Come on, Pugald,” cried Donald 
“get a partner, lad. Hooch 1 ” 

“ Hooch! ” shouted Dugald in resixm^ 
and lo ! and behold he gaily led fortli- 
whom ? Why whom hut old Jeuii; 
herself. What roars of laughter therr 
was as, keeping time to a heart-stirriu: 
strathspey, the little lady emoked ii--' 
thumbs and dancotl, reeling, setting.a:. 1 
deeking ! roars of laughter and geiiuii.- 
hearty applause as well. 

Moncriert’ was delighted with li:' 
mother’s performance. It wasgloriou-. 
he s,aid, and so true to time; sund' 
everybody would believe liim now tli:.' 
niither was a downright niar-r-r-vt*. 
And everbody did. 

During the shearing Donald aiul I 
had done duty as clerks ; and very busy 
we had been kept. As for Dugald, r 
would have been a pity to have parte! 
him and his dear gun, so the w-ork 
assigned to him was that of lion’s pro¬ 
vider—we, the shearing folk, being tli- 
lion. 

For a youth of hardly sixteen Dugal'’ 
was a splendid shot, .and during tii- 
sliearing he really kept up his credi' 
well. Moncrieff objected tohavebiri 
killed when breeding; but in th;- 
country, as indeed in any other when 

f 'aine is numerous, there are hosts fl 
)irds that do not, for various reasoD^ 
breed or mate every season. Th'''' 
generally are to be found either sine4 
and solitary, as if they had some gieci 
grief on their minds that they desire 
to nurse in solitude, or in small Heck 
of ?<'y young bachelors. Dugald kiie' 
sucii birds well, and it was from tl' 
ranks of these he always tilled th 
larder. 

To the supply thusbrouglit daily h 
Dugald were added fowiss ducks, an 
turkeys from the estanciu's poultr] 
yard, to say nothing of joints of l>er 
mutton, and pork. Nor was it bin 
alone that Dugald’s seemingly iw- 
hsustible creels and bags were ladf 
witli, but eggs of the swan* and tl 
wild-duck ana goose, with—to serve > 
tit-bits for those who caret! for sm 
desert delicacies—cavies, hiscachas. aJ 
now and then an armadiHo. If th« 
were not properly appreciated bv ^ 
new settlers, the eyes of the oki, s' 
especially the (Jauchos, sparkled wi 
anticimtion of gustatory delight 
beholaing them. 

For some days after the shearing si 
over comparative peace reigned arou; 
and over the great estancia. But nevi 
theless preparations were being ms 
to send off a string of waggons to Vi 
Mercedes. The market at Mendoza w 
hardly large enough to suit Moncrii 
nor were the prices so good as could _ 
obtained in tne east. Indeed, Moncri 
had purchasing agents from Villa M 
cedes to meet his w’aggons on reed 
of a telegram. 

8 o the waggons were loaded up—w( 
wine, and preserves, as well as raisin 
To describe the vineyards at our 
tancia w’ould take up far too ini 
space. I must leave them to the readi 
imagination ; but 1 hardly think 1 ' 


I * Swans utaallycoDimenceli^lngsorQetinebi 
either Uucks or geese ; hut mueb UejivTuU u|>on 
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wrong in stating tlmt there are no 
pnipes in the world more delicious or 
more viniferous than those that grow 
in the province of Mendoza. The usual 
(iitfieulty is not in the making of wine, 
hut in the supply of barrels and l>ottles. 
.Moncrieff found a way out of this ; and 
in some liotels in Buenos Ayres, and 
even Monte Video, the Ch&teau Mon- 
crieft’ liad already gained some cele- 
hrity. 

The manufacture of many different 
kinds of preserves was quite an industry 
at the estancia, and one that paid fairly 
well. There were orangeries as well as 
vineries: and although the. making of 
marmalade had not before been at¬ 
tempted, Moncrieff' meant now to go in 
for it on quite a large scale. This 
branch was to be superintended by old 
Jenny herself, and great was her de¬ 
light to find out that she was of some 
u.se on the estfite, for “really ’oinan,'’ 
she told aunt, “a body gets tired of the 
.stoc-kin’—shank, shank, shank a’ day is 
hard upon the hands, though a body 
maun do something.” 

Well, the waggons were laden and off* 
at last. With them went Moncrieff’s 
Welsh partner as commander, to see to 
the sale, and prevent tlie (lauchosand 
drivers generally from tapping the 
casks by the way. The force of men, 
who were all well armed, wa.s quite 
sufficient to give an e.xcellent account 
of any number of prowling Indians who 
were likely to put in an apj>earance. 
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And now suninior, in all its glory, 
was with us. And such glory ! Siu-h 
glory of vegetable life, such profusion 
of foliage, such wealth of colouring, 
such splendour of flowers ! Such glory 
of animal life, beast a)id bird and insect! 
The flowers thepiselvos were not more 
gay and gorgeous than some of these 
latter. 

\or were we very greatly plagued 
with the hopping and blood-sucking 
genera. Numerous enough tliey wore 
at times, it must be confes.scd, hotli by 
day and night ; l)Ut somehow we got 
used to them. The summer was wear¬ 
ing to a close, the first wing of our 
(.'oila Villa Wivs fini.shed and dry, the 
furniture was nut in, and as soon as the 
smell of paint left we took possession. 

This wa.s made the occasion for 
another of Moncrieff"s festive gather¬ 
ings. Neighbours came from all direc¬ 
tions, except the south, for we knew of 
none in this direction besides tlie wild 
1‘ainpean Indians, and tb^ were not 
included in the invitation. Probably we 
should make them dance some other day. 

About a fortnight after our opening 
gathering, or “ }iouse-warming,”as Mon- 
criert’ called it, we had a spell of tei-ribly 
liot weather. Tlie heat was of a sultry, 
elo.se description, difficult to describe : 
the cattle, sneep, and horses seemed to 
suff'er very much, and even the poor 
dogs. These last, by the way, we found 
it a gootl plan to clip. Long coats did 
not suit the summer season. 


One evening it seemed hotter and 
sultrier than ever. We were all seated 
out in the verandali. men-folk smoking 
and aunt andAileen fanning themselves 
and fighting the insects, when suddenly 
a low and ominous rumbling was heard 
which made us all start e.xcept Mon- 
crieff’. 

Is it thunder? No; there is not at 
present a cloud in the sky, although a 
strange dark haze is gathering over tlie 
peaks on the western Iiorizon. 

•• Look ! ’ said Moncrieff to me. As he 
spoke lie pointed groundwards. Beetles 
and ants and crawling insects of every 
description were heacling for the voran- 
, dali, seeking shelter from tlie coming 
storm. 

! The strange rumbling grew louder ! 

' It was not coming from tlic sky, but 
from the earth ! 


{To be eonUitued.y 



UNX'LE TOWSER: 

A STORY FOR BOYS YOUNG AND OLD. 

Bv Riiv. A. N. M.A., F.(i..s., 

Aullwr <'/ •'CacHt ami IIe)eitUe," " A SmtigjUn;) ufMr," etc., rte. 


CH.VPTER XVI.—.VT HE.VTHERVALE GR.4Nt;E. 


C 0X3IDERINO the reputation held in 
tlie uiei’cantile world by the firm of 
browser, Browser, andTowser, it would 
lardly lie polite to omit all mention of 
■'he oldest member, howbeit bis title of 
'sleeping partner” might possibly be 
’leaded as an excuse tor letting him 
firop in silence. But as the course of 
his history ofl'ers at this point oppor- 
'Uuity for a passing glance at that 
’ersonage—who indeed in earlier days 
as active in business as his son 
losiah —the opportunity shall not be 
'^};jected. 

The JEaster tei’m was drawing to a 
-lose. As Christine and her little 
brothers were laid up with measles at 
•lerryinoad Manor, it was arranged that 
kiiimy should go to his granclfather’s 
^ spend the holidays. Air. Richard 
Browser senior was a somewhat irritable 
“hi gentleman of between sixty and 
seventy years, and the “ arrangement ” 
not without disturbance b^efore it 
completed. The old gentleman 
pi'otested that he could not be expected 
hU time of life to be saddled witli the 
chwge of a mischievous schoolboy. To 
sure, there was his good wife Harriet 
^stylish daughters Kate and CaroLne 


to share the responsibility; but the 





Mr. Browcer, Senior. 

former by no means relished the idea of 
Jemmy's dirty boots on the drawing¬ 


room carpet, and the latter did not seam 
to fancy aim as knight-errant or page¬ 
in waiting. 

Grandfather Browser I’end the letter 
out at the breakfast-table. 

“Harriet, are you attending? Here’sa 
letter from Josiah; some of his children 
are laid up with measles, and he wants 
us to have that boy James for the Easter 
liolidays. Can’t possibly dream of it! 
What in the world would he do with 
himself down here ? 1 can't be running 
after him all day.” 

*’ How very unfortunate ! ” replied 
Mrs. Browser. “ I am sorry for Josiah; 
but one l>oy by himself is difficult to 
amuse. 1 really do not know what we 
should do with liim. The girls would 
not care to be looking after him all day. 
1 should be sorry not to oblige Josiah ; 
but really, as you say, we are almost 
too old to have the charge of a- Ixiis- 
terous schoolboy. If tilings were other¬ 
wise it would be different. ’ 

“To be sure. I will write and say it 
is out of the question. Janies would bo 
all right at home ; no matter if he 
caught the measles—soon over—keep 
him nut of mischief.” 

“ Well, Richard, we need not decide 
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tins moment. The post tloes not go till 
four o'clock. I think we should try nnd 
iL_!in:»ge it if possible. We liiive not 
taken much notice of Josiah lately. Is 
tljere anyone whom we could invite as 
Meli, who might help to look after 
James .and take him out’’ 

“ Humph 1 No one that I know of.” 
Tlien Kate .suggested : 

Couldn’t you ask George to come? 
He’s a capital hand with hoys, and he 

F romised to pnv us a vi.sit some time. 

do believe he would be gla<l to 
come. It doeA «*em lK“\rtlKss to refuse 
Jo-siah.’ 

“George Tow.ser?” said Mi's. Browser. 
“Well, really, that is not a bad .sugges¬ 
tion, Kate. What do you think, 
lliolmrd ?” 

“ Gh, certainly you might ask him. 
3>o what you like, my dears, provided 
J;ime.s can be proj>prly looked after, and 
that I am not expected to be his peda¬ 
gogue. I can’t have him breaking liis 
neck- -it would he a scamlal—or cutting 
liis name on the grand piano.” 

So Ml'S. Browser wrote a little note 
of invitation, asking George Tow.ser 
to como and pay them his contemplated 
visit at the beginning of the next week. 
“ Tlio fact is, josiah’s younger children 
have measles, and he has asketl us to 
receive James for the Koster holidays. 
Kichard and I both feel incompetent to 
nndei'take the responsibility. He says 
lie is too old, and 1 seem to have for¬ 
gotten the manners and customs of 
schoolboys. But if you will kindly 
come and help us, we will do our best 
t-o make you thoroughly co nfortable.” 

George Towser received this letter 
the following morning a*, breakfast. 
He was ready to go at once. He ha<l 
not seen the patriarcli Browser for 
.some years, but had enjoyed himself at 
Heathervale Grange in former days, 
and should doubtless enjoy himself 
again. 

“ Capital table, and all that,” said 
Uncle Towser, chuckling to himself ; 
“old Browser knows how to take care 
of himself and his friends ; first-rate 
dinners; excellent cigar afterwards. 
Je-mmy, too—poor olct Jemmy ! Of 
course I will go, and it will be odd if 
we don’t hammer out some music 
together, Jemmv and I. No need to 
anticipate any objection from Josiah, I 
suppose, this time I But I can .settle 
tliat presently when I see him. and 
Harriet shall have an answer by to¬ 
night’s post.” 

George Tow.ser went up to town. He 
read die letW::- to his brotlier-in-law. 
wlio lamented bitterly the hardness of 
h'ato, yet saw no way out of the 
dilemma but by agreeing to the junior 
partner having a fortniglit’s holiday. 
He grudged him every day of it. So 
Gcoi^e Tow.ser wrote and accepted the 
invitaii'^n. 

The ijreaking-up day at Higlifield 
House ardved. Jemmy left Deepwells 
by an early train, and met his uncle at 
Dogberry station, from which an hour's 
drive conveyed them to Heathervale 
Grange. 

'I'he house was situated about a mile 
from the village. There w.as a farm- 
liou.se lialf-way between, and no other 
habitation w'itliin a mile. A small park 
of thirty acres surrounded the lio'U.se, 
nicely wooded. The gardens were un¬ 
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pretentious, but bright with spring 
dowers. The house stood upon the side 
of a gently-sloping hill, and looked over 
woods and mwidows across a pleasant 
valley through which meanciered a 
trout stream. 

“ \V(*'ll try our hand at fishing. Jemmy, 
one of tliese days,” said Uncle Tow.ser 
as they drove along. 

“ I caught a gudgeon in a pond last 
term, and we cooked him—jolly good.” 

“ How did you cook it 1 ” 

“ We got the top of a biscuit tin and 
some butter. 1 had about an inch above 
the tail.’’ 

“ M'ell, I hoi>e you are getting on well 
with your lessons now. ” 

“1 liate tlie le.ssons, but I like the 
boy.s, and I dont mind tlieir laugh- 
ing.” 

“ That s a good point. Do the ma.sters 
call you names V' 

“ No—but old Fields is always laugh¬ 
ing at my joke.s I like him and tlie 
Doctor awfully. Every chap likes 
them.’’ 

“So you’ve taken to making jokes, eli ? 
Well, tliat’.s another point. 1 hope you 
will keep us amused.^' 

“ I don't make them on'purpose, hut 
tliey’re jolly good. 1 never heard people 
laugh at jokes more than they do at 
mine.” 

The fact was, Jemmy hod entered on 
a new phase in the prosecution of his 
studies. His inexpressihle stupidity, 
or, os Dr. Porchester softened it, his 
unclevelojird mental apprehension, dis¬ 
played such originality in blundering 
that he could never utter ten consecu¬ 
tive words in a lesson witliout raising a 
laugh. This much was nothing new ; 
the novelty consisted in his fuming 
him.sclf u{X)n the possession of a won¬ 
derful gift. He regarded himself as a 
wit and a wag. He spoke no longer 
with diffidence in cla.ss, but with an air 
of importance. He dared to volunteer 
gratuitous displays of ignorance. For 
example, when an exercise was being 
corrected in class, and this sentence, 
The hone, which the <l(xj xwallnweif, stuck 
in his throat, liad been satisfactorily 
settled, Jemmy said, 

“ Please, sir, I’ve got ossem qui canes 
Jiirumlavit,'' f3.n(\ he seemed much mor¬ 
tified when Mr. Fields blandly inti¬ 
mated that hi.s version was incorrect. 

Or, again, wJien a geography paper 
was under correction, he s.aid, “/’re got 
Norway, capital Sweden; Spain, capital 
Portugal : ” and when the master said, 
“Don’t air your atiominahle nonsense, 
Browser !” Jemmy raised his eyebrows 
and looked aggrieved, and courted 
.sympathy by whispering some inij)erti- 
nence to his neantst companion. It 
was proliivbie at tlie rate of progress 
he Iiad so far shown in every branch of 
study, that by tin- time he reached tlie 
age for passing ou to a public scliool 
Ins acquirements would be rated as 
many degrees below zero as are capable 
of being registeicd by the doctrino- 
nieter. 

But meanwhile tlie nne-liorse fly con¬ 
veying T^nclf Tow.ser ami his nephew 
to tlie Grange was ginwliiig upon its 
way, and a liearty welcome awaited 
them at tlie oiul. 

Mrs. Browser received them in the 
porcli. The patriarcli j<jined tlic jiarty 
in the drawing-room 
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“How do, George? Glad to see 
your shadow has not grown less 
since the last visit. Twenty stone at 
least, eh ? Ha, ha, ha ! Well, Jemmy 
llouiulabout, you haven’t grown as 
much as I should have expected. 
Stand up, inv boy ; you are inclined 
to stoop. I hope they drill you wei. 
at school ! ” 

Jemmy’s head was habitually bent 
forward, his general outline following 
the curve of the crescent moon. 

Uncle Towser nudged his nephew, and 
said quietly, 

“ Look up. Jemmy ; don’t stare at the 
carjiet M'lien your grandfather is talking 
to you.” 

'fhen followed aconversation between 
the eldeiu, while Jemmy sat ou a chair 
doubled forward, and seemingly intent 
upon kicking a hole in the Turkey car¬ 
pet with alternate foot. Again a nadge 
and rebuking frown from lus uncle, who 
was so anxious for the grandson to make 
a good impression for his dear sisters 
sake. Not much of Little Lord Fauutle- 
roy about Jemmy Browser ! 

The afternoon passed pleasantly. The 
]>atriarch treatecl his elder guest to 
long-winded dissertations on the dis¬ 
posal of sewage, the profitable farmine 
of pigs, and other topics which savourw 
of rural economy. The guest tried to 
make pertinent remarks, hut they werf 
generally received with “ Eh, what do 
you say I ” for Bicliard Browser was de¬ 
cidedly hard of hearing. 

But when dinner was over, and the 
ladies had withdrawn from the dining 
i-oom.the conversation assumed a liglit^i 
and more cheery tone, and Mr. Browsi'ri 
hearing seemeci to improve. 

“ Beautiful house and grounds, sir. 
.said Uncle Towser; “ charming scenerj 
as we drove along.” 

“ Oh, yes ; but it’s an outlandish par 
of the world, George. Burglary 
Lauriston Court, two miles ofT, las' 
week. The twlice have cautioned house 
holders to W on the look-out. Alway 
sleep with a loaded revolver under m; 
pillow. Give it them hot if they try i 
on here!” 

“ Ah, well a little excitement of tha 
sort is one of the amenities of th 
country. Apt to keep one awake, bi 
not likely to interfere with my sluud»er; 
sir ; always sleep like n top. By-tbi 
bj', your grand.son—promising youn 
fellow—full of humour, when you kno' 
him. He'll be a cnnlit to the faiuil 
some day. I don’t think Bomctiro« 
that Josiah understands the boy; ratb< 
stern. He wants drawing out.” 

“Humpli ! he's stumpy enough 
wants drawing out, and no mistake 
Doesn’t exactly know what to do \vit 
himself in a drawing-room. But 1 suj 
pose Ixjys are always more or less lii 
sheep at his age. Any good at h 
hooks ?” 

“ That’s rather a weak point. Fi 
afraid at pre.sent,” replied Georj 
Towser ; “ but lieyoung yet." 

(Tv Jv 
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THE FOETUHE-TELLEB. 


Hv Ai.lisok (}. 1). Pain- 


Au>h«r o/ " Faiila*!ii'‘ “ John Oldham'ii Expryini^nt," etc. 


T his ix not a romantic story of some 
dark, liaixl-xijue ;;ii>sy-^irl, swretly 
Iw'ioved liy an earl, ami afterwanls dis¬ 
covered to be a duke’s dauyliter in disguise, 
with ten thousand |M)unds a year in her 
own right. My t'ortniie-teller wa.s only a ' 
schoolboy, and lie was not more roniantic ' 
(and not more liandsoisie) than tlie gene- 
ralitv of schoolboys. 

Of all my old sidiooli’elKi.vs, tlieit* is no , 
one that I reiiiemlier Iwtler dian 'I'otmiiy 
Watson. 1 recollect liis name so well be¬ 
cause everylsxly useil to make the same 
joke about it—“ Weil, Watson, ivlwt'x on 
today?” He was a b'ly always without 
money, always in <lebt, and always Inirrow- 
ing from Peter to pay Paul. I think lie 
Used to bring l>aek about one pound every 
term, but this was invariably sjient in the 
first week on whistles, ocarinas, and other 
unniu.sical instrnmeiits, on which he prac- 
tiseil in the still watches of the night till 
they were broken accidentally or otlierw ise 
—generally otherwise. Then there was his 
pocket-money—si\]ieiiL'e a week, but about 
tivejience-halfjiemiy of this generally went 
ill fines, leaving a very scanty residuum. 

So poor Watson lived a happy-go-lucky, 
lianu-to-mouth existence. Uraii have I 
>^n liim going round the scluM>lnx>ni on 
ednesda^'afternoon ortering oO jier cent, 
interest to anybody wlio would lend him a 
l«enny I 

After a time he came to the concln.sion ! 
•hat if he wanted money lie must earn it. 
hut how? That was tlie question. Jtist I 
then there appeared an advertisement in a i 
l"cal paper from “ x. Y. z.,” announcing 
that lie would undertake to tell anv jier- 
^n’.s character from a specimen oi tlieir ' 
handwriting, half-a-crown in stamps to be ! 
encloseil. natson saw tlie adverti-sement, ' 
■•nd boldly' determined to do the same a.s i 
“ X. V, z.,” only charging one penny insteml ^ 
of half-a-crown. It was but a small school, , 
.anil \\ atson knew most of the hoys, and ! 
"■as able to describe their characters pretty j 
accurately. He generally made his descrip- . 
•:on? rather compliiiientary than otherwise, 
especially in the case of big boys who couhl 
ni^ their fists. Thius he told poor Dolman, 
"Im had not an idea in his head, that there 
"iliastrong vein of poetry in his coniposi- 
wretched youth, in comsequence , 
of this flattery, set to work one afternoon ! 
Jo write an original imem, and at the end of i 
•"■o lioiira he hati proiluced the following : 

" They say I am n poet, 

Uut I really diilii’t know it." 

This was the end of the poem, and he never ^ 
"Tote another. I reiuemlicr, too, that \\'at- i 
*on told Stickers—a great clumsy lout, ! 
"Tiose fingers consisted princii>ally of I 
•‘‘Uiiibfl—that lie had a decided talent for i 
"(lod-can-ing, and 1 havealwaj's thought it i 
this announcement whicli encouraged 
p«r Stickers to cut Ids name on the desk. ' 
He had got no further than the k when the 
i«^l master happened to jiass, who after a 
'net inspection of tlie work expressed his 
‘'pinion on this branch of artistic wixiil- 
rarnng so fully and fondhly tliat Stickers 
wiilol not to exercise liis talents again in ; 
•fi'M direction. 

j. almiit a week all went well. Watson • 
‘'«'l riotously, and could have eaten his . 

in tarts and Imns if ho had been so 
J''l"x«iil. Then two niiscliiovous Ixiys set ' 
’'" trails for him, into both of which ho 
*aikel quietly and uusi.spe-.-iiijgly. It was j 


like this. Watson was writing a cliaincter 
after breakfast, and five or six of us were 
standing round him, when Dennis, a small 
Ixiy, but one of the best players in the 
eleven, came np and said, “ 1 say, NVabrnn, 
I tliink there's sometliing wrong about tills 
character.” 

‘* Not likely ! ” said Watson, oracularly. 
“ ‘ .\ line, iiianlv nature, but somewhat tM 
fond of punching the heads of smaller 
Isiy.i.' That’s all right, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Ves, it’s all right for me, hut, you see, 
it’s not my writing at all! ” 

“ Not your writing ? ” 

“ No, It's my uncle’s ; and he’s over fifty 
and weiglis twenty stone and takes exereise 
in a Uath-chair, and hasn’t punched any- 
bisly’s heail for forty years ! ” 

“ Some mistake,’'^ stammenxl Watson. 

“ 1 sliould think so ! Listen to this, you 
fellows: ‘Swift and destructive bowler; 
g<M)d bat, but too fond of hitting to leg.’ 
That’s my uncle—hasn’t touched a liat .since 
he left school, and never howled anytiiing 
in his life but underhand lobs! Listen to 
this : * Useful in a scrimmage, and con go 
half-back if re<piired.’ I should think he 
would be useful in a scrimmage—verj* use¬ 
ful ! If he fell on anybody, his victim 
wouldn’t get up again in a hurry. Steam- 
rollci's wouldn’t be in it with him ! OJi, it 
won’t do, Tommy, my boj'; you’re too 
clever! ” 

We liad harflly finished laughing at this 
little episode when Malcolm, another mem¬ 
ber of the eleven, came in brandisliing two 
slijis of pajier. 

“ Watson, I find you’ve given me two 
difieront characters.” 

“Nonsense!” said Watson; “these 
aren’t botli your handwriting.” 

“ But they are, though. This is my best 
Sunday hand, that I only use when writing 
home for more money, and things of that 
sort; tlio other Ls a very inferior quality 
that I keep princii»lly for imixwitions.” 

“ Why, you told me it was written by a 
fellow that you knew ! ” 

“ Well, I am a fellow that I know, ain’t 
I ? Surely a fellow knows liimsclf lietter 
than he does any other fellow! Now do 
listen to tills: ‘ Steady and industrious, 
anil inclined to injure his health by over¬ 
work. ’ That’s me ! ‘ Lazi<s>t scamp, that 
ever didn't walk when there was a chance 
of riding.’ That’s me again ! ‘ Truthful to 
a fault.’ Me! ‘Deceitful ami sly.’ Me 
again! My hoy, I am afraid there is a great 
disparity wtween these reports, aftd tliere 
is only one way of settling it, and that’s 
hy giving you a moderately good hiding,” 
whicli he accordingly proceeded to do. 

It was a very moderate hiding, indeeit, 
for Malcolm was an easy-going, good- 
natured fellow, too lazy to t^e the trouble 
to bully anylmdyevenif he liatl felt inclined 
to do so. But of course tlie story of Watson’s 
two “failures,” as he called them, was soon 
spread abroad, and he was so unmercifully 
ciiailed by the other boys that he decided 
not to tell any more characters, and relapsed 
once mure into his usual state of imiiecu- 
niosity. After a time, xvhen the story of 
the “ Watson fraud” hail been almost for¬ 
gotten, and hankniptcy once more stared 
the unfortunate Tommy in the face, he 
decided to strike out a uew line, and go iu 
for fortune-telling pure and simple. 

He issued a prospectus—I believe I have 
my coiiy still—stating that “ T. M'atson, 
Esq., woulil undertake to tell the fortune 
of any pereoii who might wish to consult 


I him for the sum of one penny. N.B.— 
i Chocolates or ices gladly takeu in ex- 
I change.” When we asked him how he was 
I going to manage the fortune-telling he ex- 
plainei! that it was done by a mixture of 
i electricity and animal magnetism. Some 
; of the boys wanted him to projihesy wliat 
projiositloDS would be set in the exam.,. 

, out he replied loftil.v that it would not he’ 
j honourable to use ills knowledge for any 
j such puiqiose, and he would not do it—no, 

I not if they offered him twice hU fee! I 
I regret to state that this fearless honesty 
I was received with derisive laughter. Wat- 
j son os a prophet was treated with the same- 
I contemptuous incredulity as the unfortunate 
J Cassandra—with this ^vanti^, that he 
was generally iiaid for his predictions. 

One of these really “came true” in a- 
somewhat extraordinary manner, as I will 
i briefly relate to you, merely observing at 
the outset that neither electricity nor ani¬ 
mal magnetism played a very jiroininent 
part in the proceedings. 

A lug boy named Wilson, a bit of a bully, 

: caught hold of Watson one <lay ami re- 
j que.sted him to “ prophesy a holiday.” 

“ For yourself or the whole school?” in- 
^ quired atson. 

“ Oh, for me; I don’t care a rap about 
' the whole school.” 

I “And the wliole school doesn't care a 

■ rap about you,” thought Watson. But he- 
' iiierelv saitl, “ V'er.v well, then. About th& 

I end of May or the lieginning of June.” 

i “ Oil, yes, very likely—wlien the cricket’?* 
j on, and >ve’re playing two or tliree matches 
i every week; of course there’ll be holidays 
I then ! That’s not good enough ! It must 
; lie this term, or III punch your head for 
! you : ” 

“ Ijet me see,” said Watson; “to-day's 
! October 3rd. Then on November 15th you 
I will Iiavc a whole holiday.” 
j “ That's a Wednestlay,” objectetl Wilson, 
j ’ “ Can’t help it; I can’t give you any 
other day.” 

! “ All right, then ; here’s your penny. Bub 

j mind, if it doesn’t come oft I will give you 
j the M'orst thrashing you ever hod in all your 
1 life ! ” 

j A month passed. On the evening of the- 
14th it was definitely known that there was 
I not the least chance of another holiday 
i lieing given for some M eeks to come. But 
I Watson profesaetl himself quite uncon- 
I cemed, ami declareil jiositively that it 
j M'ould be all right Mhen the day came. 

“ Wilson wilt have a holiday, hut you 
felloM's M on’t.” 

“ I know what you’ll do,” said one boy, 
M'ho had read many school tales, and M-as 
j acquainted Avith most of the little games 
j played by lx>v», “you’ll send him a forged 

■ telegram, ‘ Come to town at once; your 
' aunt is xvorse,’ or something of that sort. ” 

I “ Thf.t s out of ‘ The Adventui'es of Dick 
[ Daredell, ” observed Watson. ‘ No, I 

■ shan't try the telegram dodge ; it’s played 
! out. Besides, even if it did come on there 

M'ouldn’t be any small roM’ about it, would 
there ? ” 

“ I’ll tell you M-hat yon might do, then. 
You could get Wilson to shnm ill ; old 
Onslow M-ould never tM-ig it. He’d just 
nib his hands and shake his head, and say, 
‘Ah—er—um ! I’ll send yon a small dose 
—put you all right. Keep quiet; don’t 
attempt to get up till I’ve seen you 
again !’” 

“ I think that's out of ‘ Tom Tarehanijs 
Holidays,’ ” said Watson. •* But it wooldn’t 
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<lo. Wilson wouldn’t sham ill to jilea.se 
me.” 

“ Tlien how on earth arc you going to 
work it ? ” 

“ It will be all right,” said the oracular 
Watson. 

On the morning of the loth (we had no 
school before breakfast) Wilson rose early 
to practise for the sports, which were coming 
oft' in akint a week^s time. He was alwut the 
only boy who went in for strict training— 
tlie jiopular notion of training wos buns, 
etc., after dinner, and roast chestnuts after 
football. On his way he paasetl Watson's 
door, looked in, and saw;the oracle actually 
dressed and working at an unfinished exer¬ 
cise. 

“Don’t forget niy holiday!” shouted 
Wilson. 

“ All right, old man, I won’t. Where are 
you oH' to ? ” 

“I’m just going to nin round the pail- 
ilock a few times fefore breakfast. I’m in 
for the quarter and the mile, you know, 
ami I mean having Isith of them this year.” 

“Uood-bve, ancl goml luck to you ! ’ said 
Watson. Then a sudden idea seemed to 
seize him. He Hung down his jien and crept 
<iut quietly after Wilson, taking care not 
to be observed. 

At breakfast Wilson did not appear. 
“Spendinghis holiday in bed,” suggested 
some of the boys. After breakfast two or 
three fellows nislied up to his room—they 
were always described a.s “rooms” in the 
prosjiectus, though there w’as scarcely sutii- 
cient space in one for a bed and a lioy at 
the same time—knocked at the door, and 
rushed in without waiting for an answer. 

The room was empty ! 

At prayers tlie head master requested 
anyone wlio had heard or seen anything of 
Wilson that morning to stand up. 

Dead silence. Several boys loolced fixedly 
at Watson, but he sat still and said nothing, 
though apparently somewliat ill at ease. 

“ Anyone who has seen or heard anything 
of Wilson this morning stand up,” repeated 
the head master. 

No answer. 

Then on active search was commenced. 
One boy was sent to the rail way-station to 
make inquiries, and another to the police- 
station, but without result. Every room in 
the place was searched, but no trace of 
Wilson could be discovered. His “ grub- 


box ” was opened and wa.s found to contain 
a large cake, still uncut. 

“.Then he can’t be very far orf,” said a 
fat, pasty-faceil boy who received weekly 
hampers from home, eveiy’ one of which led 
to at least a day’s absence from work. 

“ Everybody isn’t as fond of cake as you 
are,” said Mafcolin, quietly. 

There was a mighty roar of laughter at 
this little joke, but for all that Glover—the 
fat l)Ov—was right in his conclusion, thougli 
misUiken in his reasoning. 

At twelve o’clock we all turned out for 
footbsll as usual—the seniors in the cricket- 
ground in front of the school, the juuhirs in 
the paddock, which lay quite at the back, 
beyond the head master’s garden. We 
seniors had not been playing more than 
five minutes when we heard a treiueudous 
din in the distance. 

“I exjicet they’ve found Wilson,” said 
Malcolm, who was captain of the first 
fifteen. “I vote we go and see.” 

We all rushed round to the jiaddock as 
hard as we could go, and there, sureenougli, 
we found Wilson, surronnde«l by the small 
boys, and plastered with mud from liead to 
foot. As Malcolm said afterwards, there 
was enougii “ land ” on him to make a pitch 
at cricket! 

The story of Wilson’s disfljipearance was 
ridiculously simjile. The padaock was sur¬ 
rounded by a gravel path, as I have said 
before. Iteyond this path, on the side 
furthest from the school, there ran a per- 
jiendicular trench, very deep and very 
muddy, designed to prevent boys from 
leaving the grounds witliout periuiasion. 
(There was a good stout hedge on the other 
side of the trench to make aasnrance doubly 
sure.) Wilson had fallen into this trench, 
and bad been unable to climb out or to 
make himself heard until the small hoys 
came out to play, who promptly fetched a 
rojie from the gymnasium and hauled him 
out 

"How did you fall in?” asked half a 
hundred voices all at once. 

“Somebody shoved me in. I couldn’t see 
who it was, but I distinctly felt a shove. 
You fellows needn't laugh like that; you 
wouldn’t like it yourselves ! I’ve bron 
there over four hours—couldn’t get out. 
Stop that laughing, or I'll pitch some of 
you in ! ” 

Just then Watson strolled up casually, 


and remarked, “ I congratulate yon, oM | 
man— you'cc /uul your /lolufoy ! ” 

“ It was voi', was it ? ” yelled Wils«i]i. i 
with sudden intuition—“ let me get at him ' 
—let me— ” i 

“ Ah, Wilson,” said the heatl master, in 
his usual calm, mea'ured tones, as I.r; 
passed through the crowd of laugliii:: j 
youngsters, “so you were not so vervlul 
utt', after ail. Go in and change your thin;' 
anil get some breakfast—I don’t suinisi’ 
you’ve hail any at present. How did 
liapjien ? ” he addetl, as Wilson sulkily j 
moved off towanls the school. 

“I—I—fell in as I vvas running rournl,' 
sir,” stammered Wilson. 

“ I understand,” said the head. And I 
have no doubt he did—jierfectly. 

“I’ll give Master Watson his breakfa-t, 
when I’ve had mine,” muttereil Wilson, a' 
soon as the head was out of hearing. 

“Well, at any rate, you owe hint your 
holiday,” said Malcolm, maliciously. 

“Holiday, indeed! I shall never hear 
the last of It.” | 

“ I don’t think you ever will.” And cot 
tainly while he was at scluxd he never did. i 
Malcolm took good care of that. “Wihori ' I 
holiday ” became a household word amon;;'t ' 
us. The story was told to all the new lny- 
for years afterwards, ^rith various altera 
tions and additions. I can guarantee tie 
above account, however, to Iw entirely fnc i 
from any unauthorised interpolations. ; 

It was Watson’s last attemjit at fortune | 
telling but one. On the afternoon of tlmi 
memorable We<liiesday I met him on hi' i 
way to the tuck-shop as usual. I 

“Hullo, Watson ! ” I said, “can you tril | 
my fortune ? ” 

I ailmit that this question was not wry | 
well timed, to say the least of it. WiNoii 
had just administered to him a most fre- 
mendous thrashing, and the subject was tn> 
doubt a sore one. For once he an.swcnd 
without liis usual cheeiy goral teiiijier. 

“ Tell your fortune? Yes. You'll grov 
up to be a nuisance to everybody. ” 

It is not for me, of course, to sav bow I'.-'.r i 
this prophecy may have Iieen fulfillo<l. ! \ 
will leave the question to lie settled by the | 
intelligent (amt charitalile) reader. Ihit in : 
any case, it will no doubt be wis^ to briin.; 
these disjointed reminiscences to a con- | 
elusion. I 


STAlfLEY THE EXPLOREB: HIS BOTHOOB AHB MANHOOD. 


S IX day's further on. at Indeman, it was 
resolved to cross the river then identi¬ 
fied as the Dui, and a bridge was built by 
Mr. Bonny and the Zanzibar chief, and the 
journey was resumed in a country never 
before visited by the Manyema. 

In this new land, between the right and 
left members of the Ihnru, the Dwarfs, called 
Wambutti, were very numerous, and con¬ 
flicts between the rear-guard and these 
crafty little people occurred daily, not 
without harm to both parties. 8uch as 
were captured were coin]^lled to show the 
patli, but invariably, for some reason, they 
clung to the east and E.X.E. paths, whereas 
the route retiuired a .s.E. direction, because 
of the nortfiing that had been maile in 
seeking to croas tlie Dui river. Finally, 
the exjieilition followed elephant and game 
tracks on a s.E. course, but on December 
.9th M ere compelled to halt for a forage in 


Bv W. J. Gordon, 

Author of "Great African ExpU/ter$, " etc., tie. 
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the middle of a vast forest at a spot indi¬ 
cated by the cliart to he not more than two 
or tliree miles from the Ilium. 

It was in this place that the party suf¬ 
fered their greatest jirivations and came 
very near lieing starved to death. Stanley 
sent back a hundred and fifty rilles for help 
to a settlement they had passed, but their 
return was strangely delayed. SVe cannot 
do better tiian make a few quotations from 
his journal to show the straits to which he 
was reduced: 

“Six days have transpired since our 
foragers Wt us. For the first four days 
time passed rapidly, I might say almost 
pleasantly, being occupie<l in recalculating 
all niy obligations from Ugarrowvva to Lake 
Albert and down to date, owing to a few 
discrepancies here and there, which my 
second and third visit and duplicate and 
triplicate observations enabled me to cor- 
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rect. My occnjmtion then ended, I wu' 
left to wonder why the large band oi 
foragers did not return. The fifth day. 
having distributed nil the stock of flour in 
camp and killed the only goat we ]si-<- 
sessed, 1 M-as compelled to open the 
ottieers’ provision boxes and take a pound 
jiot of butter, with two cupfuls of my flour, 
to make an imitation gruel, there bein;: 
nothing else save tea, coflee, sugar, and n 
jM)t of sago in the boxes. In the aftenmon 
a Ixiy died, and the condition of the majority 
of the rest was most disheartening; s*>ine 
could not stand, but fell down in the efl'ort. 
These constant sights acted on my nerves, 
until I began to feel not only moral but 
physical sympathy as vvell, aa though 
weakness was contagious. Before night a 
Mahdi carrier died ; the last of our Somalis 
gave signs of collaywe : the few Soudanese 
with us M'ere scarcely able to move. 
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“The morning of the 6th.—Day dawned; 
we made tlie broth os n^ual—a pot of 
hiitter, abundance of water, a jwt of con¬ 
densed milk, a cupful of flour—for a hun- 
ilre<l and thirty people. Tlie chiefs and 
Mr. IJonny were calletl to council. At inv 
.suggesting a reverse to tlie foragers of sncli 
a nature as to exclude our men from re¬ 
turning with news of surli a di.sa.ster, thev 
were altogether unable to coiiiprehetid such 
.•I p<wsihility ; tliey lielieved it jKwsible that 
these hundred and fifty men were still 
K'arrhing for fooil, witliont which they 
would not return. They were then askeU 
to consider the supposition that they were 
live days searching for ftiod : they had lost 
the roail jierhans, or, having no white 
leader, they hail scattereil to loot goats, 
and hail entirely forgotten their starving 
friends and brothers in camp; what would 


! prople on the road, and early on the eighth 
day of their absence from camp met them 
I marching in an easy fa.sliiim ; but wlien we 
were met the pace was altered to a quick 
steji, so that in twenty-six hours from leav¬ 
ing StaAvakin Camp Ve were l«ick with a 
cheerA’ abundance around, gruel and 
porridge Ixiiling, bananas boiling, plan¬ 
tains roasting, and su^ie meat simmering 
in ix>ts for soup. 

■ “This has been the nearest approach to 
1 absolute starvation in all my African ex- 
I ]ierience. Twenty-one jiersons altogether 
succumlied in this dreodtul camp.” 

On December ITtli the Ihimi riA'er Avas 
reached, and for tlie two days folIoAving a 
Ixdd pu.<<h AA-as niaile straight through the 
forest regardles-s of path.**, and on the 20th 
the ex]iedition marched into Fort IIimIo 
after au absence of seven mouths, and found 
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be the state of the hundred and thirty 
people five days hence? Mr. Uonny ottered 
to stay Avith ten men in camp if I pro¬ 
vided ten days’ food for each person, wliile 
I Avould set out to search for the missing 
men. Fooil to make a light cupful of gruel 
for ten men for ten days avos not diiflcult 
to precure, but the .sick and feehle remain¬ 
ing must starve unless I met Avith good 
Jortune, and accordingly a stone of butter¬ 
milk. flour, and biscuits A\*ere pre|>ared and 
haiulod over to the charge of Mr. Bonny. 

“In the afternoon or the seventh day I 
luustercil fveryhody, besides the garrison 
of the camp, ten men. Sadi, the Mnnyema 
chief, snrren*lerefl fourteen of hU men to 
doom ; Kildw-liora, another chief, aban- 
done*! his brotlier; F'lindi, another Mnn¬ 
yema chief, left one of his AA'ives and a little 
boy. \\'e left tAventy-six feeble, sick 
Avrctclios. already past all hope, unless food 
c<iul<l Ik? brought to them Avithin tAvenfy- 
four hour.-*. 

“ In a cheery tone, thougli my Iteart Avas 
never lieavier, I told the forty-three 
hunger-bitten peojile that I Avas going back 
to Imnt up the missing men ; probably I 
should meet them on the road, and if I did 
that they would lie driven on the run Avitli 
food to them. We (raA'ellcd nine miles 
that afternoon, having passed several dead 


Lieutenant Stairs and his garrison Avitliont 
any news either of Emin or Jephson. 

The united ex])edition began its eastAvard 
march on the 23rd of Deceiiilter, and Avhile 
on a comparatively easj’ route, on the 16th 
of January niessengei-s Avith letters from 
Jephson and Emin Avere met Avith at a place 
called Gaviras, The letters told the old 
story of Emin’s unAvillingness to desert his 
ixist. Tlie Pasha would leave when his 
people left, and tlie people AAouId IcaA-e 
Avlien the Pasha left, anil neither Avould 
make the first start. No Avonder that 
Stanley aviu* somewhat angrj'. “If,” he 
says ill a letter. “ you will l>eaf in mind that 
on August 17t!i. 1888, after a march of 600 
miles to liunt up the rear column, I met 
only a miserable remnant of it, Avrecked by 
the irresolution of its officei-s, neglect of 
their jironiises, and indiflerence to their 
Avritteii onlers, you Avill reailily understand 
wliy, after anotlier march of 700 miles, I 
was a little put out Avhen I discoA’ered that, 
instead of performing their promise of con¬ 
ducting the garrison of Fort Bodo to the 
N'A'anza, Mr. Jephson and Emin Pasha had 
allowed tliemselves to lie made prisoners 
on about the Aery day they Avere exjiected 
by the garrison of Fort Bodo to reach them. 
It couM not Ik? ideasant re-oding to find 
that, instead of being able tu relieve Fhiiin 


Pasha, I Avaa more than likely, by the tenor 
of these letters, to lose one of my oaai] oflirers 
and to add to the numlier of the Euro^ns 
in that unlucky equatorial proAunce. How ¬ 
ever, a personal intervicAv Avitli Mr. Jepli- 
son Avas necessary, in tlie first place, to un¬ 
derstand fairly or fully tlie state of affairs. ' 

On February 6th, 1889, Mr. Jephson 
arriveil in the afternoon at our camp at 
Kavalli’s, on tlie plateau, to Avliick place 
the exfiedition haa adA'anced. The result 
of the conference that folloAved Avas that 
couriers Avere despatched to Emin, jAoiDting 
out lioAv he coiila best be heljied, and in¬ 
forming him that unless he made up his 
mind quicklv, the ex]>editiun Avould ^in 
its lionieAvard march. And the result of the 
message avoh that Emin and sixty-five 
folloAvers appeared in Stanley's camp at 
KaA'allis on the 17th of F’ebi-uary. Nearly 
two months Avent by Avaiting tor Emin's 
I ]K?ople to bring in (heir luggage and pre- 
I |iare to depart, time sjient oy Selim Bey 
I mill many of these jieople in bimenting re- 
iHiltion among Stanley's men AA-ith a view to 
make victiins of all the Europeans. They 
cA'en attempted to steal some rifles. Stanley 
ap]>ealed to Emin t<i exercise his authority, 
but the Pasha's jHiAA'er of command seemed to 
have vanished. 

At last Stanley took matters into hU 
own hand, and, as a first step, asked Emin 
to signal for a general muster of the- 
Egyptians in the square of the camp. 

M hat followed cannot l>e better told than 
in Stanley’s ow n Avonls: 

“The summons being sounded, and not 
attended quickly enough to satisfy me, 
I'alf n coiuiiany of Zanzil>ari.s were de¬ 
tailed to take sticks and rout eveiy one 
fi'oni their huts. Dismaye<l hy these ener¬ 
getic measures, they jHiureil into the 
square, wliich was surrounded by rifles. 

“On lieing questioned they denied all 
knowledge of any plot to steal the rifle.< 
from ns, or to fight, or to Avitbstand, in any 
luaniier. any order. It Avas then jiroposed 
that those avIio de-dred to accompany us to 
Zanzibar should step on one side. They 
all hastened on one side except two of 
the Pasha’s servants. Tiie rest of the 
Pasha's people, having ]>aid no attention to 
the summons, Avere secured in their huts 
and brought to the camp square, where 
some Avere flogged and others ironed and 
jiut under guard. 

“‘Now, Pasha,’ said I, ‘Avill you lie 
goo<l enough to tell these Arabs that 
these rebeilious tricks of Wailelai an<l 
Dufild must cense here? fur at the first 
move made bv them, 1 shall he obliged to 
exterminate them utterly.’ 

“ On the Pasha translating, (he Arab-i 
IxiAved, and voAved that they Avould obey 
their fatlier religiously. 

“ At the muster this curious result Ava-* 
returned : there w'cre Avith us 134 men, 
84 married Avomen, 187 female domestic.'', 
74 children (above tAvo years), 35 infants 
ill arni-s—514. 

“ 1 have reason to belieA'e that the nuui- 
l>er Avas nearer 600, ns many Aveve not 
rc[N>rte4l, from a fear, prolxibly, that some 
Avoulil lie taken prisoners. 

“On April JOth we set out from Kavalli’.s 
in nunilK?r about 1,500, for 350 native 
caniers hal been enrolleil from the dis.trict 
to assist in carrying the baggage of the 
Pasha's people, whose ideas as to AA-lmt 
was essential for the march AA’cre Very 
crude. On the 12th we camped at Mazam- 
boiii’s; but in the iiiglit I avos struck doAvn 
Avith a seA'ere illness, Avhich Avell-nigii 
proved mortal. It detained us at the caiiip 
twenty-eight days, Avhicli, if Selim Hey and 
his party Avere really serious in their inten¬ 
tion to Avithdraw fi’oni Africa, Avas most 
fortunate for them, since it increased their 
time allowance to seventy-tAA'o dnya*. Hut 
in all this interval only Shukri Ajga, the 
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chief At Mxwiv filation, appeareil. He had 
started with twelve Bolmen*, but one bv 
one they di>*aj>iiearetl until he had only hw 
trumpeter anti one t*er?anf. A few davi* 
after the truiuiMjter absconded. Thus only 


one servant was left out of a garrison of 
sixty men, who were reported to be the 
faithfullest of the faithful. 

“ During my illness another conspiracy, 
or rather several were afloat, and the ring¬ 


leader~a slave of Awash EHendi’s, whom I 
had made free at Kavalli’s—was arrested, 
and after court-martial, which found liini 
guilty, was immediately executed.” 

( 7*0 be eoTUinued.) 


HOW TO MAKE AMD WOKK A GALAKTY SHOW. 

By J. Sachs and Eu.stack J. C. Baird. 


SCENK VII. 

PrNCH m/f/ Jack Kettii, f/,c Huujainn, 
umi Gnlhnrs. 

PniicJi. My dear sir, 1 beg you ten thou¬ 
sand pardons ! Very sorry — 

■fttek Ketch. Ay, you’ll be soriy* enough 
before I’ve done with you 1 lion’t you 
know me ? 

Punch. My dear .sir, I know you very 
well. 

•forh Ki'fi-h. Mr. Punch, you’re a very 
I«d man 1 Why did you kill vour «lear 
little child? 

J'lmch. Itecause I couldn’t help it I 
Jneh. Tliat won't do, Mr. Ihincii: But 
why did you kill your wife? 

J’niich. I'm very eorry for it! 

■h'fh. And why did you kill poor Joey ? 
Punch. Oh, that was nothing hut a slight 
accident! 

•/ ack. It’s too late now to be sorry; you’re 
to l>e hanged ! 

P'lnc/i. Hanged ? Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! 
Jttek, Yets; and I hoj>e it will be a lesson 
to yon ! 

Punch. Stop a bit, I haven't mode my 
will ! 

Juck. Xow, Mr. Punch, no more delay, 
i lit your head through this loo]i. 

Punch. Through there ? Svhatfor? 

Juck. Ay, through there ! 

Punch. What for ? I don’t know how \ 
•luck. It's very easy. Only put your head 
through there ! 

Punch. Which way? {juJctug hu head on 
0 '“ sUie of the noofic.) 

Jack. \o, no; you are too much to the 
nght! Here! 

Punch. there ! (poking his head on the 
otfirr side .) 

Jack. Not there, you donkey ! You’re 
too much t«» the left! 

Punch. Minsl whom you call a donkey ! 
Try if you can do it yourself ! Only sliow 
>110 how, and ni do it directly ! 

Jack, Very well, I will. * You see mv 
l'C8«i, anti you see that loop ? Put it in so 
>l"'/ting hts head thi-oiigh the noose). 

Punch. And pull it tight, ao-o-o : (Hongs 
J'uk Ketch.) Hurrah, hurrah! I’ve cloiie 
the trick I Jack Ketch is deatl! I'm free I 
koot-to-to-to-it served him right! 

Enter Beadle, icdh a pompous voice, 

Potdlc. Non-, Mr. Punch, what is all tliis 
til'ont? 

Punch. Who are you ? 
lieudle. Not know who hi ham, sir* I 
ham—I ham ! Constable, sir ! I am ehurcli- 
t^artien, sir ! I am Hinspectorof Nowances, 
’•if! .Sexton, sir ! (!lerk, sir ! A deputy of 
the County Council, sir ! A Cirand Slaster 
"I the Odd Fellows, sir ! and the Beadle of 
thiH parish ! 

Punch (laughing). He, he, he ! What a 
lot of trades ! Wlmt is your name? 

Peadlc. Takeall. 

^tneh. Take all that! (Knockshim down.) 
Ptodle (gets vp). I’ve a warrant to take 1 

yon np I 

Punch. I warrant I knock you down ! 
Beadle. 1 sliall coramoonikate with the 
^retary of State, sir, anil you shall hear 
t)f me again, sir, and also probably the 


part IV. 


^^arki^*.s of Salisbury, eir, and Mr. (Glad¬ 
stone, sir ! 

Punch. What ass-niiiption. (Thmshes 
Beadle off the stage, laughs ’* Hr, he, he !" 
and sings again “ There is no luck about 
the house.” 


Enter a BlaCK Savauk 

Punch, M’ho come.s here now ? 1 suppose 
this is a blackbeaille ! He, he, he ! 

Saiytge. Heich shallabalar! 

Punch. Je ne coui]>reiid jwis. 

Savage sings, comjtnng to Join in the 
rcfmin — 

Oooor de black nwn eat or de vite man up, 
Spinko sfianko cliivi cliivi chow ! 

Oooiw de block mau eat or de vite man up, 
Spinko Hpanko chivi cliivi chow ! 



I Punch. I understand. I Avill finish your 
1 song— 

Ooor de white man knocks or de black man 
down, 

Spinko spanko chivi cliivi chow ? 

OtKir de white man knocks or de black man 
down, 

Spinko spanko chivi chivi chow ! 

(Punch thnt.shes Savage off the stage, 
singing the same tune.) 

Enter Joey. 

Punch. Ha, ha ! my old joker * Veiy 
glad to see you again. Why, what have 
you lieen doing all this time? 

Jiicii, Why, writing penny awfuls. 

Punch. Mhat about? 

Jocg. A Iwy robs an old miser. He ca* rie.« 
away his ward, an exquisitely lieautiful 
young lady. They ride away on a double 
bicycle through chasms, vast foreste, bogs, 
morasses, and over mountains at the rate 
of sixty miles an hour. Telegrams, tele- 
phone.s, express trains, are all set in motion 
to catch the runaAvay couple when they 
arrive among the palaces and riches of 
Piccaililly. The boy leaves the lady at an 
hotel while he goes out on horseback, with 
four loaileil revolvers, to rob the American 
millionaire of six millions of golden sove- 
reign.s ! 

Punch. Well, what next? 

Jorg. The beautiful l^y reclines on the 
eiiibroidereil ivory conch and waits, Afitli 
her heart throbbing, for her lord and ma.ster 
to come back. 

Punch. What next? 

Joeg. Tlie clocks solemnly and slowly 
strike twelve, then a dreadful crash! The 
lady cries, “ What is that ? ” 

Punch (exrifedlg). "What next — what 
next—what next? 

Joeg. To be continued in our next! 
(Punch hits at Joey, tr/m avoids the hlotc.) 


Now, no larks ! I have got some news. 
Punch. What is it? 

Joeg. There is a hundred pounds reward 
offereil to aiivone who will catch Spring- 
heeleil Jack !* 

Punch. What has he been doing? 

Jocg._ Frightening the ladies, And- I 
I tiiiiik if 3 -ou are i»lucky we might catch 
I him. 

Punch. He won’t frighten me! I will 
knock liim clown and get the liundred 
pounds ! 

Joeg. But I must go halves. So j'ou 
watcli in this street and I will m in an¬ 
other. And if you see SpringheeTed Jack, 
call out “Joey ! ” and if I see him I will 
call out “ Punch ! ” [Erit Joey. 

(Springhceled Jack rises from the ground. 
Punch, uvdking baekiv'irds andfarivards, 
turns round and .ices him rising. Punch 
trembles ciolentlg. Spnnghceled Jack 
disapjiears through the ground.) 

Punch (cedis). Joej'! Joey ! Joey ! Joej-1 
Enter Joey. 

Joeg. Well, have j’ou seen him? 

Punch. Yes ! 

Joeg. Why did j'ou not collar him? 
Punch. He ran away all of a sudden ! 
Jwy. Well, the next time he comes^ 
knock him dmvn directly, jump upon him» 
hold him, and halloa out “Joey!” and 1 
will come and help. [Exit Joey. 

Enter Beadle. 

Beadle. M'arrant, sir ! 

Punch. ThisfelloM-will do ! (Knockshim 
about and ceills “ Joeg ! ”) 

Enter Joey. 

(Joey comes in and pummels the Beadle 
until he is senseless .) 

Punch. Mind, I have halves ! 

Joeg. All right! But let’s look at him. 

(Joey looks at the prostrate Beadle, and 
then looks at Punch. Punch looks at 
the Beadle, and then at Joey. Tlug 
repeat this acting several times.) 

Joeg. Oh, I say ! 

Punch. What is the matter? 

Joeg. Why, you have killed the parish 
beadle ! 

Punch. Vou killed him ! 

Joeg. No, I only helped gou kill him T 
Punch. No, I only helped ! , 

Joey. Never mind, we will telephone to 
Superintendent Monro, and saj' we have 
caught a dangerous customer. '(They take 
Beadle au-ay.) 

Ite-enter Punch and JoEY. 

Joeg. Now, j’ou saponaceous idiot, don’t 
kill beadles for Springheeled Jacks again ! 

Punch. Who are you calling a .sapona¬ 
ceous idiot! (Punch hits at Joey, uhirh 
blow Joey avoids. Theghaiu; a scriiujuage.). 

Enter Springheeled Jack, and fosses 
Joey up. 

Joeg. This is sky-larking ! [Exit. 

(Springheeled Jack disappears with 

PU.NCH.) 

Punch (fraui beneath). All over! 
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FITETHEB HINTS ON FOBHINO A BOY'S OWN ” POSTAL PHOTOOBAPHIC CLUB. 


By 1’. A. K. Bennett, d.a. 


S INCE tJie article on “ How to Start a 
Boy’s Own Postal Pliotograiiliic 
•Club ” appeared on piige 71 of tlie jiresent 
volume of tbe B. 0. 1’., many letters liave 
been received from correspondents who were 
4lesirons of starting clubs in vaiious jilaoes, 
and who hail suggestions to ofler as to the 
methmls in whiidi they proposed to work 
them. In this article I shall deal shortly 
with some of their proposals for the benefit 
of the whole community. 

One correspondent wants to know whether 
A treasurer is necessary fur the club as well 


as an hon. sec. AVcdl, uiiIcm the sul)8cri|»- 
tion is very high, I should not think one 
would be wanted. As I only a.sk a nominal 
subscription to my own club, in order to 
provide for the boxes a.s tliev come to grief 
in the [Hist, 1 find no great lialaiice is left 
i on my hands, and consequently a treasurer 
I is hardly required, Still, this is a matter 
[ for individual arrangement. Again, “Do 
I give prizes each month for tlie best 

I ihotograph in the ]>ox?” No; I prefer to 
:eep the subscrii»tion at a low figure, and 
trust to the membei's being satisfied with 



1 . In an easy position- bo ' 



2. “Alil you will look better sitting—thua!" 

At th® PhotoKrapher'B.— Di-aten by ABTliCR .SciiElNER. 


the encomiums they receive from oilier 
members written on the criticism sheets 
accoinjianying their prints. If, however, 
a little more lionour and glory lie desired, 
a “voting page” can be arranged in tli« 
IxMik, each member voting for wliat he ciiii- 
siders the three best jiliotograplw in the 
box every round, in the onler of their 
merit. (hie photograph will then ohviously 
1*6 mentions hy most inemlierK in their 
hn>t class, and that which apiiears most 
frequently in Class i. on fhe voting page 
can be awanled a prize, if it is agreeil to 
raise tho subscription a little in order to 
allow of a surplus to be expended in prizes, 
(.hie menilier ought not to be allowed more 
tlian two iirizes a year, or eomeone wlio is 
ahead of tlie rest may get them all \ When 
any mcmlier has obtaineil tu o the prize can 
be awarded to the pliotogra^di which oi'cnrs 
oftenest in the second class instead of the 
first, if that which gets inarkeil tii-st belongs 
to tills memlier, ami so on. 

In consiileringwlmt is to lie the sulwcrin- 
tion, the cost of postage iier month should 
not be lost siglit of. It tho club is confineil 
to half-plate iiritits, and consists of about 
twenty members, each putting in two 
prints, the postage will 1>e alxuit ixl, If the 

» 'lotos are iinmonnted they may go for 4Ad. 

larger prints than half-plate are ad- 
mitteil—aav, up to whole plate—tlie post¬ 
age will sefitom be less than T^d., or it may 
be 6d. if unmounted; so that I prefer to 
keep the actual subscription as low as pos¬ 
sible. (if course, prizes are a great addi¬ 
tional inducement, ami may tempt many to 
join in spite of tiie odvanceil sultscriptiou 
required. Sulisoriplions can be sent to the 
secretaiy, or enclosed in an envelojie, which 
can l>e put for that purpose into Uie box 
which starts in January each vear. Fines 
are also sent direct, or enclosed in the box 
by the defaulting iiiember. 

Many siiggestiona have also been made 
as to the prize competition, for which £5 is 
offereil by our Editor in prizes. One eorre- 
siwntient wants a division to lie made and 
tlie photographs divided into clas.sea This 
certainly seems a reasonable suggestion, 
for no very adequate comparison can ]«e 
(Ira'wn lietween a photograjih of a human 
lieing ami that of a house or view. The 
best plan, as it seems to me—and fhe Editor 
concurs—will be to divide the prize iu the 
following way : 

Class 1, Portiaituro. This is to include 
groups, taken either indoors or in the open 
air. Ab tliis is the most difiicult branch of 
the art, it should be awarded the largest 
prize, and therefore £1 10s. will l»e given to 
the lieat portrait or group, ami 10s, to the 
second liest. 

Class 2, Architecture—Cr., photographs 
of any private or public building, ohl <»r 
new, colleges, abbeys, cliUTches, etc.—the 
first prize to lie £1, the second icis. 

Class 3, imre Landscaiie—».«•., country 
scenery or forest views, in which any figuren 
or buildings tliat apjiear are siilisuliaTy to 
tho surrounding landscape—first piize £1, 
second J(K 

Tlie “ consolation prize ” to those vlio are 
over the age will IkiIiI good under this 
arrangement, hut as there Is only one 
prize to be awarded, the conijietitor who 
sends in the l>est portrait will receive the 
prize ; and if none of those sent in are up 
to the average of the work in the junior 
branch, then the competitor who sends in 
the Ixist arcliitectural subject or lauds^pe 
will receive it. 
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Tlie question lion 
s).so been raised as to 
wlictlier tlie negatives 
must be (mtoucl>e<l. I 
'‘lionid think tlierc can 
l>o hut few rea<lers who 
are capable of retnucli- 
ing their own nega¬ 
tive'*, but if there are 
any who might get it 
ibne for fheiii, a rule 
must 1)6 made to the 
urtect that the prints 
•<cnt In must l>e fnun 
iintonched negatives, 
ami Iw themselves un- 
touolied. Every print 
sent in must be fA- 
"lutUtfd mnl; of the 
'•ompdifor 

jjosnre, development, 
]>rintiiig, toning, and 
mounting. Small im¬ 
provements done by 
the hand of tlic com- 
f»etit«r himself—such 
as blocking out sjmts, 
etc.—are not includml 
under the lieml of “re¬ 
touching.'’ 

The titne of tlie 
competition waa (ixe<l 
for Jnly .31st, hut, a.s it 
li.^s been suggested 
that many l>oy» wotih! 
like tlieir summer holi¬ 
days to take the i»liotos 
in, the KUitstr has con¬ 
sented to e.xtend the 
time to Ang. 30, 1890. 

A.S some boys who 
are wanting to start a 
cluh complain (hat 
they liave no means 
of making the fact 
known, and thus ob¬ 
taining members at 
other schools, I sli.all 
1)6 pleased if th<we who 
wish to join a clnb 
will write to me through 
tlie Editor, enclosing 
■‘tamp for postage, to 
tliem know of those 
who are pre])ared to 
'tart clul)s aoon as 
they liave .a siiHicient 
number of nieiul>erd. 



at : 1>cit!s taken now: don't move 
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TEE “BOY'S OWE” SEOWSEOES 


D TRINC the winter many of our boys 
may like to seek health and amuse- 
tuent with a pair of snow-shoes, and in 
^rder that all who wish may enjoy this 
•^’cercise, f am induced to write this brief 
practical artiede on how to make a i«ur. 

The only materials required are some 
pieces of lancewood or ash. and some ships 
«i raw hide or*c.at"ut. Whipcord will do, 
W will not la-'^t long. , , , 

lAncewoo<l is much the best, but both 
dial ami ash can be procured at a coach- 
bttilder s vard. The raw hi.le atriiw, of 


Dv Frank Chasemore. 

which a good quantity will l)e required, 
should be al)out tiie substance of stout 
whi^ord. 

N<)W to work. You will want two strips 
of lancewood, each six feet ten inches long, 
one inch wide, and five-eighths of an in^ 
thick; and one piece three feet six inches 
long, an incli and a quarter wide, and a 
quarter of an inch tiiiclc. 

With these you will niake the frameM ork 
of your shoes, to do which they must be 
shamd as shown in Fip<. 1 and 2. 

Plane the long strips to eliape 8ho>vn, 


reducing the thickness at the middle to 
three-slxteentlis of an inch, and the same 
at each end, graduating from the thickest 
part, which is to be left the full thick¬ 
ness, and is at a dbtance of two feet from 
the ends. When this is done reduce the 
width, leaving the ends and middle the fuli 
width, and making the narrowest part 
three-quarters of an inch wide, and at the 
same place as the greatest thickness—viz., 
at two feet from the ends. 

You must now shape the other strip. 
Tliis nuist be cut into four pieces, two 
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twelve aTi<l a half iiunes an<l two ei^ht 
atul a half inches loii^ each, and. the edges 
to be n»un<le(l oft" nicely. The en<ls of each 
piece to be cut oH, so that the back etlgee 
of the two long nieces are ea<-h twelve and 
■a half inches feng, and the oilier edge 


a coni, fastened at intervals by anotiier cord, 
round the outside, pa sing at these intervals 
through a small liole nmnd the inside cord 
and out again. About seven holes each 
side and one in front will do. Tlie outside 
cur<l iit carried in at the last hole, and runs 


round the two three or four times an«i fas¬ 
tening off lirmly. This will leave a senu- 
circular space for the toe of the boot. These 
tie-(‘ords must l>e passed through the net¬ 
ting al>out three meshes from the eilge, and 
will make enlarged spaces, whioli you 
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eleven and a half inches; and the two 
sliort pieces have their edges eight and a | 
half and seven and a half inches, the ends ' 
of each ]»iece to be reduced in tbickness to 
onc-eiglith of an inch, graduating from the 
middle of each piece ; and the ends <>f the 
short pieces are to be re<luced in wulih to 
about one inch. These are for cross-pieces. 
On one side of each of the long strips (Figs. 

1 and 2) cut lour mortice.s about tlie lengtli 





of the widths of the cross-pieces and a 
(quarter of an inch deep, at the ilistances 
marked in the figure. 

These strips must now be l)ent to shape, 
with the mortises inside. The best way to 
do this is to put the middle of the strip into 
Iwiling water or hot wet sand, and gnulually 
Isjnd the ends togethertill the desired curve 
is obtained, which should l)e aliout two 
inches in radius. When done, tie tlie ends 
firmly together about four inches from the 


across in front of the croes-piece, ami is fas- 
tened on the other side to itself. The net¬ 
ting is to be made parallel to the sides of 
the triangle, pa-ssine round the cord sides, 
and is interlaced like tlie cane of a cltair, 
the meshes being rather smaller. The end 



section is done in the same manner (Fig. 6, 
enlarged). Across the front of tlie middle 
section stretch three or four thicknesses of 
cord, pa-wing round the framework. No 
holes must be made in this section. You now 
lace this exactly in the name manner, only 
passing roun<l the wood of sides and cross¬ 
pieces instead of round the cord, but leav- 


should strengthen by liiiiding with cord. 
These lioles are for the b>e Btrap8 (Fig. 3). 

The shoes will be reaily for use when 
these strai>s are put itu They must be of 
such a length as to allow the toe of your Imot 
to jiass through and rest on the cnte‘B-i)iece. 

If the lacing is found too difficult a task, 



the sections can l»e fille<l with canva<3 cut 
to the desired sha])e, and bound by a hem 
enclosing a cord, ami then laced to the 
frame: the lacing cord passing round the 
frame of the middle section and through 
holes in the others. The canvas, as well as 
the whipcord, if used, must l»p well painte*! 
on both sides with linseed oil to make it 
waterproof. Hut shoes made with canvas 



■ ends, and streti L .d-.e sides apart by putting 
the cross-pieces into the mortises, the 
longest towards the front or cuiTed por¬ 
tion. When tliH is done, the ends of the 
frame can be fastened together firmly by 
two copper rivete. The frames will then be 
finished and ready for stringing. Each is 
divided into three sections by the cross¬ 
pieces (Fig. 3.) 

Hound the inside of the front section run 


ing a space in the middle of the front one 
about four inches long, unlaced, passing 
only round the front cord band, which will 
be nulled liackwards. 

Be careful to cord up very tightly, and 
each time of passing the cord round the 
sides give it two twists round itself on the 
inside (Fig. H). When the lacing is finished 
tie the front cord to the cross-piece at each 
end of the vacant sjiace by passing the cord 


I will only lie makeshift.s after all, and if 
I anything is worth making at all it is worth 
making well. 

In walking in snow sb(>es you should 
' raise the front of the <lvx> enorgh to Iw 
: clear of the snow, and then drag the shoe 
I forwards, at the same time swinging out 
I the leg to clear the other slioe (Fig. 4 tdiow s 
! tlie track of snow-shoe>). A lUllo prac- 
I tice will soon make yi-u perfect. 


THE BOY AUTHOB: 

OR, HOW I WROTE MY FIRST BOOK. 

By Ckoroe C. Wii-liamson, f.r.his..soc., k.r..s.l., f.r..s.s., etc. 


A nd now we have arrived very near to 
the coikIus.oii of our '-elf-impost 
task in writing t’:e hiBt<iry or description 
of our village. Let us, however, hojie that 
near the village there will lie some large 
and interesting family house which we can 
descrilte, an<l wliith will be a source of 
much information aii<l interest to os. 


FART III. 

We will imagine it to be an old Manor 
, house or hall, and the first thing we have 
to do is to make a sketch of it. We will 
hope that it is still a picturesq^ue bnilding, 
pos.sibly built witli large timbers Itetween 
tlie rows of brickwork, and hence known 
as a timljered house. Probably it has 
la.ge overhanging gables and curious win- j 

Digitized 


dows, with small panes of glass set in lead 
frames. If so wc shall have a charmiii^ 
object to sketch, and we must take grcHt 
pains to make our drawing as accurate as 
possible. Tarefully look all over the front 
of the hou^e in i^e you can espy a dat9 
upon it. Sometimes it will bo under a 
window, or just above it, carved in tho 
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lilaok wwKhvurk, and at first not ven' clear 
to ileciphor; or you may liiul it lii-^lier im 
Dear a clutiincy, and cut out of a Wrick 
siaiidin}' up in relief fniin tiie Wrick or tile. 
It ii4 a ntnst iin|>ortant item if you can find 
it, an<l if carefully searched for will gene¬ 
rally be fouml, as tli&so old timl»ered houses 
were usually dated. Of course, if you 
canimt sketch you will be at a disa<l- 
vautage, but possibly you can photograph 
the house, first of course askitio permis¬ 
sion to do so from those who reside m it. 

It may be i>erhapc. itn]Mirtant to take 
two or even more views ot the house, ac¬ 
cording U) the lM.*auty and interest. And 
liow for descri]itiou. First, its name and 
any information you can gather as to the 
meaning of the name. If it is calle*l The 
.\hliey, The Priory, The Friary, The 
Hermitage, or St. rnthliertV. or after 
some other saint, or if it 1)ears any name 
connected with religion or monastic life 
vou will have to make every inquiry as to 
Its past history. Possibly it stmal on the 
site of some religious house, ot was built 
from the ruins of some monastery demo¬ 
lished centuries ago. and if so very ^»o>siWly 
you will still find some remains of the 
oliler dwelling. Mayhe be a crypt, now 
use<l as a cellar, jsrssiWly a lancet-sha]>ed 
window or a piece of a cloister ceiling or 
’.vail, or ]>ossibly nothing but an old grey 
stone garden wall remains of the older 
building. Whatever it may be, note it 
down, and give all the information aWut 
it yon can gather. 

But the iu)use may not lH.*ar a religious 
name. It may be Craven Manor or ClirtV>rd 
Hall, &c., having been the residence of some 
powerful family for many generations, and 
ID that case you must try to persuade the 
present owner or tenant to tell you al>out 
It. Most proprietors of these of<l English 
houses are ready to show them, and in 
almost all are many objects worth seeing, 
riie old hall, panelled round with oak, the 
armours on the walls, the old oil-paintings 
of the hea^Is of the family in olden days; 
(>erhaps a niinstrel’s gallery in the old hall: 
|>ercUance a state bedroom, witli a huge 
«lreary • hmking four • inwt l>edstead, in 
which some king or queen once slept, or a 
fine oak staircase with can ed balusters and 
posts. Find out all you can, see all yon 
can, and note it down for the l>eneKt of 
those who come after you, as these English 
homes are all too few, ami fire, war, and 
indifference have roblte<l England of many 
of its choicest ohl family seats. 

Shonld your old hall be a plain square- 
looking brick erection, do not disdain it on 
that account. To your unpractised eye it 
may not seem so beautiful a.s a tiiBuered 
house, but it may be even more im]>ortant. 
You may j»erhaps notice that in it.s ground- 
plan it rather resembles the letter £, with 
a wing at each end and a imreli in the 
middle; anil if that is the case yon will 
know it is a Tudor building, as many of 
the Imildings of that time were, out of com¬ 
pliment to t^ueeo It&ss, built so as to repre- 
'<nt the initial letter of her name. If ,vou 
can only make tlie ocouaintanee of some 
iiM steward or liailiff wlin has been about 
the place for some years, it will l)e wortli 
your while to do «o, and to gather from him 
ftll the stories he can tell you alKuit Sir 
beorge or Sir Bertrand or my Lady who 
used to live there, and what they did. 
These old servantsoften can give yon manj' 
an odd story ami inan.v an iiii)s)rtant fact 
afiout the houses in which they have for so 
many years liveil or the fauiilie.s for whom 
‘ht'v }i.ave workeiL 

I'erhaps, however, the house is of a 
'till grander type, and is a castle nr great 
h'juse, the residence of the Earl of Ullswater 
w the Marquis of Windermere, and ytiu 
are .afraid to po np to it for fe.ar of a relniff. 
Ih) not be afrai«l ! Courtesy, politene&s, 


and straightforwardness will generally 
procure any favour of the kind you requiie, 
and will do so in this case. Speak Pi your 
father or some friend alamt it, and after 
Piking advice write direi-t to the nobleman. 
Write as well and as clearly as you can; 
write cmuteously and politely; ask the 
very great favour of the assistance of his 
lordship to render your notes on the village 
complete by particulars as to Ins tine old 
castle or hou.so. Tlio best way is to ask 
for the honour of an interview, and to sliuw 
what vou have already done, and if your 
notes have been made as we have tided to 
direct you in previous paiiers, we do not 
liesitate to say tliat your wish will l>e 
gratified, and you will lie allowed to go 
about the house anil sketch as you please. 
In the hall you will lie sure to hnd shields 
of family anus, and these must be copied 
with every possible accuracy', and at some 
future time we may give you a few lessons 
in heraldry to enable you to properly read 
and understand them. 

V'ery likely the noble owner of the house 
may even take some particular interest in 
3 'nur note-book, and tlien you might cau¬ 
tiously suggest to him whether he thought 
it would be worth printing, and a.s likely 
as not the reply would be, “Well, if you 
irint it you can put my name down for a 
ew copies, my bov, and let me know what 
you ill! al>uut it.’* Of course to be worth 
printing your notes must be quite accurate 
and carefully drawn up, and even then it 
luav i>erhaps In not easv to get others to 
lis)k uimn your work with much favour or 
with the sympathy you may ex(iect. You 
will have to find out the secretary of your 
local archtpological society, and talk the 
matter over with him. i*erhapa he may 
care to give you a few pages in the ne.xt 
is.sue of the transactions of his society, or 
he may advise you to wait awhile and 
gather more information. Then you might 
see your local printer, or the printer in 
some larger town near by, ami ask him to 
look ui er your notes and tell you what it 
would cost to print, and from that you 
would l>e able to reckon how many co}>ies 
yon would want to get promises for, and 
at how much each. 

The printer would be best able to advise 
you as to cost of printing, binding, &c., 
and you will do uell to take his advice 
liefore you )>lunge into the serious question 
of publishing your book. Then there is 
the question illustrations, and of what 
kind they shall be, and at what cost, and 
you will very likely find that the entire 
cost of producing your book will lie far 
beyond wliat you at all antici{>ated. Never 
mind; do not be in the least discouraged ; 
but even if you do not msli into print at 
present you will have done good work both 
for your village and yourself; and life is 
liefore you, and you can continue gather¬ 
ing up notes until, when yon are grown up 
and have means of your own, you can issue 
your book. The habits of ob^rvation and 
attention that we have tried to teach you 
will have done you a great deal of good; you 
will have taught yourself many a lesson in 
your wanderings through your village, and 
you will at least have the satisfaction of 
feeling that you know more of the histoiy 
of your village than other peonie, and that 
sooner or later your book will ^ in print. 

We know an author who began, like you, 
as a schoolboy to gather up all he could 
alxiiit one country district, and although 
he has lieen at work for twenty years he 
has not finished yet, and his book on tliat 
district when it is issueil will be the 
standard vvork on the subject, and his 
name will have lasting renown, and he 
knoiim as that of the author of a great 
and immirtant work as long as books on 
county liistory are reail. This is a result 
worth waiting for, and, if you are patient 


anil industrious, may be your rcwanl as 
well. 

Because we have coneludcil these urti^•k•s 
you must nut think your work ise(im|>leieil; 
you have the names of the r ails to enter 
down, the names of the farms and the lii-liU 
also, as many of them are very old iiiiines 
left over from Anglo-Haxon time.s, and oiieu 
are full of meaning and character. 

Then you must write down any legeml.-s 
or superstitions you can hear of, or any 
curious stories about the hou.ses near. If 
you hear any songs sung that are curiouu, 
or any old nurses telling the children quaint 
rhymes or fairy tales, Ije .sure you note them 
down, as often in these folk tales and folk- 
stories are very lieautiful old legends en¬ 
shrined in a quaint nurse's tale, and all of 
much importance in learning the history of 
the place. 

Then you will hear the flowers and trees 
calleil by unusual local names—a bird 
called a “ long-iuHl ” or a “galley-bird ” or 
a “jack-beam,” and a Hower the “ lady's 
mantle ” or bluebottle ” ; and you will soon 
lie aide to make a list of all the local names 
fur birds, Bowers, and plants in your ncigh- 
bourhuod, and sueli a list will be of the 
highest value. There will lie the dialect of 
the place to study ; you will jiercliance hear 
an old woman talk of “ trajiesing about ” or 
“thick o’hearing ” or being “shut of” a 
jierson, or saying she is “ nunty ” or 
“quisby.” Aud all these words are dia¬ 
lect words of unusual occurrence, and dun u 
they must go in your note-lxiok, as to com- 
uose a dictionary of the local country ilia- 
lect is one of tlie most important works the 
hoy-historian can do. Even at school vou 
will hear new wonls. A boy will be called 
“faddy ” or “huffy ” or “lurry,” meaning 
he is fanciful, quick to take' offence, or 
slovenly, and all these words are peculiar 
to certain districts, and well worth noting 
down. 

Heading we have not mnch rcferreil to, 
as later on will come your time for reading, 
but now is the time to gather and to he uii 
the look'out for anytldug to enter in your 
hook. ‘When you are older and busier you 
M'ill not have the time for gathering up 
these odds-and-ends of information, so 
gather them while you can, and later ou 
you Mill be able to arrange and classify 
them, or it ivill lie interesting ivork for you 
when you are kept in-dooi>> with a had 
cough or cold and do not know what to do. 
Keep your eyes open, hoys, to all that goes 
on in your village; thinknotiiing too trivial 
to note doM'n ; iW obeervant and industrious 
in vour hobby; and do it thoroughly aud 
well, and you Mill never re)ient having 
taken in hand the task of writing a de- 
scrijition of your own village. At any 
moment the buildings you liave described 
may be destroyed; old records are con¬ 
stantly being lost, old persons M’ho knew 
the stories and legends die, old trees are 
cut down, and in this busy business age 
the signs and marks of past history are 
constantly being removed and lost, and it 
behoves ^1 of us to he up and doing, that 
their liistoty' and meino^ may lie M'ritten 
down and 'preserved. The antiquaries of 
your country aud all who love history M ill 
he grateful to you for your M ork ; you will 
yourself be tbe better for the habits of 
observation and attention yon have ac¬ 
quired, and for the habit of industry that 
your M’ork has given you. You M'ill have 
the consciousness of having il ine good M iu-k. 
and your holiday amusement will have been 
to you a source both of pleasure aiul of much 

f irofit, while you M’ill have commenced a 
abour that ns long os life may last M ill lie 
capable of increase, and M’hich will over be 
to you a fruitful source of satisfactiuu and 
recreation and delight. 

(THE END.) 
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T. W. MAmiEWS.—1- Pitmnn'* ijtliH Jipit known, 
mid thtnforv the luoxC marketable. The otheix 
m:iy Iw better—nolle of them are nmeh worse but 
they arc not known to eiiii>loyera. 2. Due to the 
jidvancc of the colder watw at the poles towards 
the eiimitor, and the rerolution of the earth on ibi 
axis. The liiiK .stream reall> stnrta In the Antarctic 
Oeean; it then skirts the west coast of Africa, 
i-rones to Capo ■''t Ro<|iie, mid enters the Cnrilihean 
Sea. anil so into the (lutf of llexico. out of wlikli 
it emences liearins Ks lu'et-lmoivn name. It is not 
the largest or the swiftest current In the I'l-. aTi. 
iliere are two otters escevdlni; it in volume and 
avernse rate of m<;Mon. It Is easily traceable at 
sea by its deep lAditfo hliie colour. 

Ron K'lT. -As a rule you cannot geb a trustworthy 
set of pliotogr.spliie apparatus for less than llv.- 
pounds. The chen|‘cr sets are mere playthtiiir-, 
gU'Ml ill their way, but not to be taken serioubly. 

'• IsiiiiOTbi'; ('..ji..” 1, Take four ounces of bicro- 
mate of potash and pour u|H>n it one pint of 
lK>lliiig water. Stir at intervals till cohl, when a 
good deal of biiToniati' will lie deposited on Lloi 
aides of the ve^-' I. which nruves that it U “ 
"satiiraleil soliiuou.’ of tins sohilion take 
much as will fill your Imltery jar when the ziTu-> 
ami rarlioiM m-c in it Aihl to It one ounce of 
strniiK siilphui u .tcid, and iMiur into the cell. Ite 
cij'ii .'•T.' fiil with the strong acid, whi(4i will luiiii 
hoh-k III > •nr cl'ithes or hands If any gets on them. 
When tin- tii'ii of the b.ittery becomes slow yiui 
ran iiuicken It a little by addliiR half an oiiiu~.' 
mure acid until exhausted. 2. Take hold of the 
half-sovereign, which you liavc covered with mer¬ 
cury, with a pair of plin-t-rs, ainl hold it in the flame 
cf a spirit-lamp, nr just over flic flame of a tandle 
orotl-lanip As soon ns the coin gets hot the luer* 
cury will disappear like u'.ac '. 

T. A. T.—1. In di-aii«hts you can either take the man 
or l>e hiilfed. wliich yon pkns- . if you were coiii- 
pellMl to take the uiun there n ould Ijc- no need for 
the huff. 2. lio not think 'yo much of yourself. 
I'onshler that the htds-u ib uklng much nir.ro of 
her owo iirrs'jiiul appealuiiue than of yours. 

F.\T N' (Appropriate). N“> on 'ST on 042 
w 111 give you lo eveiy way > \..ept diagonally. 

.1 rabiHH k.—Tlie locks on the Tliaiiies (from Oj- 
fonl) are IMcv. Sandforil, Ahingihoi. f'lilliam, 
flifton, I)»y'o, Benson, Cleove, iioring. Whitchurch, 
Maple Durham, Caversliam, ^•^niiniiik', Shiidake. 
Marsh, Ilamldeilon, Hurley, Temple, ilarlow. 
‘ iMikham. V."tilt"rllray, Ibirnvy, tMml'-iV, nhl 
WimUor, Ihll Uvir, ivnton Hook. (Jliertocy, .Sliep- 
X>erU>n, bnniniry, .Moulaey, TeihUiigtori. 

.\'<i i.- K-a- the lliiimu* locks answer to “J. 
I'addiH-k ■' IhoS'j on the f.en nrr Hertfor'l, Ware, 
Hard M. i l. Aiiwtil, st;.i,.tead. KelldcWeir, 
D..iib’. Wi-ir, I'.iilt. ig'-na. A'lucdiict, ( lieshiiiit 

'llll. \\ nl’b oii ... \\ alllmm Ahbi-y, Roniiity 

M.ir><l>. Kiiii'dd I'oikIit s Ihid. I'Ickett's, KdmoiiUni. 
•'loiiB I’.ncl.'i-. iotleiiham. Horaertoii. *ihl Ford, 
l:...iiuley TbI.tl, h: Tiiicy. lirilnuiiin. 


ami ground liowii a saw-fllf to a three.sided point, 
flued it into a woodeii handle, and. using camphoi 
>li--olvi‘il ill turpentine os a lubricant, kued a loile 
tliroiigli tile bottom of a bottle more than half an 
{licit tliick. 

A'l.tTEi i: .''.ti'bi.F.R—Patent leather is tc.itlir-r 
jaiianiied. 'Tile fiist few coats are of In. vI •■il 
and I’nisaiau blue mixed and hulled ti'aethi i (oi 
Sonic iioiirn, ami tiien laid oii in thin eual-. > adi 
coat being ilried in a warm chamter, and piinii< • d 
down teforc the next is applied, 'hte last >oats 
are otilii>« eti-ull and laniphlack ^imtlarl> boil.d. 

GRANPF.tTur.K —1. The mount shoiiM be of i.h,.- 
velvekaiid about nine Inches s>iusie. The reveise 
ot the medal should l>e shown. Medal ri>dH>iisof 
fill patterns can te oliUiiuesl of Uet/i'n. Keimii;,- 
toii, Aldcrsgata Street, corner uf I.lltle Hrilaln. 
Mucilage fur Iftliels Is made of glue, sugar, und 
gum arable in the proportion ot twice as miicii 
glue as gum, and four times ns much sug:;i as ghie. 
'kiak tlie glue in water for twenty-four hours, then 
a Id the sugar and the gum. 

rMiiNE.—It is not ndvlsnide to entei • .. ..iiy traii,» 
lathm for pnblicathm wlihaiit niithor * wr.ttcii 
pi-riii!'-t -ii i-r the piildiilirr :i older*. The • .h- of 
sticli works is very limited, and the pajii.ei.i p'-w 
In the ,.\ticnie. 

Ibishji.w.-G et some chloride of antimony. \.ct .i 
rag with it, and dip tin- rag 'o w- fte l int-' - 'lad. 
oil; then rub the gim-barml with It In loiiph- 
of days the Iwrrel will b- rusty. Clean this ntf 
w Ith .a Rerateh-briish, if you hav-:' one, if not rub it 
oJi gently^with rag, and oil the barrel, whieli •nigh' 
to be the colour ycu want. i hloridc of antiiii'.ny 
Is ‘’I'l •l•;;ille salt.” If you want the nilvtur'- i i 
^•’t Rioi-e quickly mix uji a i of riiioii.u ..f 
aiithiioiiy, «shnl-iiil. ami nitric-...Id. Variilth witli 
' sheiUc i.iwUpdi, adding a little di.ig>-h b blo<>d b-r 
a ilecp bt'-uiz-’ 

J.V'ai:-.- -The men whom the eohnilsts. h .me 
(11 tie'--.' with capital, in a to develop the 

le-our....' of the new couiitiy, and pay wages and 
fees t» the clerks and profi-ssioiinl men. of whom 
tlie Coh 'iri.r have too many ; and (2) those 'vithoiit 
eapitsl who will do the rough lahorions wntk the 
.-aiil clerks and professional men are unlit for. To 
"live as s <.'eiitieman' in the c-.doiiics you must 
have independent m< .mis. 

C. .‘^ArNt'EU-!. - CHiubiiig-irnn* flr» = Id t y iv..-.Ve and 
UH, naturalists. :ti), Musiuiii w.>. , along- 

siile .MuJIe'i Library. 

■ W. ,1. Ab.A>i-i. The coin is a ii'nvb.i';.;.l l.ii • f *,!. 

' I>iic-'li '-••Ionics. .Neilersiiii-Iii'lio is liutcli li>dia, 
which pmctically means Java. 

I L. ■£. r. Vou can buy silkwomii» at •^laynvkcr'?. in 

I Cutherlao Street, .Strand, ••I'p iilts I)rury I. . 

Theatlv. 

N'uVb R. -You have to get a nomlnatiiin from a 
tnutvc and pan an exurnination. There are 
generally several candidates for • .ich vacancy. 


Anon.—I. The Black Prince was born at Woodstock. 

2. Vou cauuol clieckniute underthe circunistaiiccs. 
You say "check." Uf course you can check with 
anything except a king. 

Ei.KCTKirrrr (F. H. Young). —A serviceable book on 
electricity is Professur Jli' nipsou’s " EleuieQUry 
Lessons on Electricity," published by Macmillut 
and Co. 

Crb^RKT —Mr. A. r. Lucas has played for Surrey, 
Middlesi'K, and Essex, but he is best known as 
a Suriey roan. 

BiKTii t'KKTlFiC.ATE (Anxioiis Old Boy).—Certainly. 

It is the biith certifleate that is rcinired. The 
law distinctly states tliat eVery birth luuit be 
registered, and no religious ceieiuoiiy can override 
the civil obhgsllOD. 

CoAfT Path (R. M.V—Tlicre is a public right of way 
idling the foreshore—that is, the snip between 
high ami low water, unless some si>ecfn] grant from 
the Crown of that portion of foresJiure can be pro¬ 
duced. There are not many such grants in coni- 
parison to tlie miles of coast line, aud the chances 
are that the path is open. 

ChiCKRTCF. Greenfield).—If A hits a ball and runs, 
ami his wicket Is put dawn while he Is awiv from 
it, and before the other batsman has started, he is 
out. If the plsvers had crossed in their run, the 
one making fur the wicket that is put down is oat. 
It occEsloiiallv happens that the striker lilts a tell 
and runs while his partner refuse* to move, in 
which case the otdy thing to ■« done ia for the 
stnkcr to get bm k tii his own wicket ns soon as 
].•■ aible. it is iiuiioyliig !<• Ik ^.ivcd >->, but the 
only remedy Is m’C to play with your fi n nd egaiu. 

AiiM\ (A. .McBenn). In thr British iiimy there 
!i! ■■ 117 nisj^ir-g"iu-r;i'-, • J lb'd- i.aiil '.'cnonls, sad 
i:i geiieniU, li t <1, 17:1. Suuiv>iiio must Iiave been 
liaviiia a joke ill yi.ur eXpei.-c, wliich you have 
iK-eii ton dense to •“• . T« It ri ai^oiiable tosuppo^ 
that an arniy of nearly 7"",•■•o n;cn, •■futloiieil in 
nil 'luartcis uf the globe, 'h"uM have but one 
gelieral'f 

CHboMixilbM’II (A- Siiiilh. }'. Henry, iin.l .itliere) — 
'Ihc directions how to iiuik- a " ui.iph liave Iteeii 
lepriiited ill •'Iud«;--r 'hllile'.' lliiV are out Ol 
pilnt In otlitT b-n;.'. 

tdi.iN-- fbb 1 FT Hit- T, w liii*' • .1 "iL but do 

not II- t ■ 1 -n li I'l It. ih. ( I'f oiling is ti- 

kee[i lb' I .!( iioiii w- ftiri dry and biitiu-; not 
II ii. ) ' H wii:.: Just *-• iiiiu'h -dl as will 

keep the w->Mi in iU ii.ituial spriii;;y ct.ite. 

I'lMi. .“KbYi'-K.—For partii iil.ir.' u« t-i the examiiu- 
lioiis, and, indeed, for all ii.iitl' nbtr.-, you. apply iw 
writing t'l theS'-cretaiy, Cnil .“-en u c ''onunission. 
Loiidi'iii, rs.W. lire'Int'-'* of • xuuiiiiatiiuie are geii- 
ernlly adverdsc-i aiii"I thi- 'irdiiiary iiAnnise- 
nirtitii in the priiiclii.d to wspupeis. Bcf'f* enler- 
)!•• M • Miliiliiiitioii II i- u- "ell to leoik through 
• il. ■ I lilt; •‘Civil SfiMio loihK'." jiii'h aaire pub- 
Iwlird ny Cn s 11 uiii! To . \t»id l.ork. Wid Co. 
Wmiic mid c..,, .Vv., aud .in* oidiiiii-ilde-througli 
ai.y lioukscller. 

N.vTMXAi, Anthem (Hamfih). Tl.ero is • batlle- 
ioy.nl to "tiod s.-'i the cpo. i,, but Chappell 
s.i.vi it written nml c"ni)M>scd i.y lloiiry Carey 
tii’i787. Buie Brituiiiihi " w;i< written |y Jaiuie 
Thoms'in, of the Ht n-ii,". .itul 'oiiip.iseft by Dr. 
.Artie fur the nii:r<fiit "i " .Miu il. tii 171", 

.Mk. Ballantynk (.Milan Hiitt. Culciittu).^!. Cer- 
taiiilj. 2. 'iliere u no otp'i tmii t-* vunt re-puh- 
llshlng the .-iceninit uf ilu- interview. ' 3. TIic 
i|imtNtion is from Butler's " Hudi)<rar." 

Planets(O. ••'mgh. II. Trev. i, .i.ivl If >,—Tlmfollow'- 
liig planet* have “iteibfi'., y;.iith. .Mam. Jupiter. 
Batum, 1‘ranus. Vi-]itiiii<‘, uii'l there ;ige some 
ren-'iTia frir supposiiig that \ eiiu* ha* .a small 
111 .ion ; but this at ]ir''-"i.r is merely suii^BitioD. 
Mara ha* two satelliti-Nipnrr lia* foiiri Sidorii 
has eight, anil riaiiui hi* four: the Ear^ and 
Neptune have each oiu'. hut the prol>abilit|r i* that 
Neptune has m<.ire. uui' articles oti IhttjrlaneU. 

Kx-T (C. Newsome).—A'-iii >im reckon n^not as- 
heiitg ' M'lith of itself I'UiL'T than n millB, corue- 
i|uently ^'-rrii kiints Would !•,• aiioiit clglt mile*. 
\Vc hiiv.; kivi-ii the exact length uf the ktoot over 
and uver i.-iifii •■'i.e b.o k. 

n. I'Ai.iT. TIIE!; -The liiifs f'w« PapkK hai « 
hire r ciii ulntlmi than nil the otlier l>i.>ya' foumala 
put t'l.'i'thi-r; aud this has teen the case lor many 
years ever Mnce the secoiel volume, in fiict. 

Fi;ei>. -The oftlclal red " Drill Book" is olit*ia*ble- 
from Mc?’ir’. '•lowcs niid Buns, Cliaring Cross. 
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A Happy New Year to you! 

CLA-:' Tli'bisu. —A. %V. tVntsim tell* us tli.at In bl..ke 
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Thar* foUowad • terrific acraach from OrannY. 
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W HEN I awoke next morning the 
break o’ day boys, os Australian 
magpies are callea, wei’e making sweet 
music in a tree within a few yards of 
my window. First one would commence 
a scrft kind of warbling, then another 
would join in, a^d in less than half a 
minute adozon or more would assist in 
swelling the melody into a delightful 
chorus, and then all would cease as 
suddenly as though obedient to the 
baton of a conductor, commencing again 
after a few minutes, and tinishiug in 
exactly the same manner. 

For some time 1 lay and listened to 
this new music, so suggestive of green 
trees, running brooks, and sunshine ; 
then jumped out of bed, dressed, and 
went out into the fresh morning air, 
which was laden with the sweet perfume 
of Engli^i flowers, and tilled with songs 
of Australian birds. 

As I walked out of the broad verandah 
on to the carriage-drive two distinct 
scenes presented tliemselves. 

On the one hand were magnificent 
um-trecs, gold and silver wattles, and 
eautiful bush flowers representing Aus¬ 
tralia. On the other stood a nretty 
cottage with roses and passion nowers 
growing luxuriantly along its verandah, 
while in the background was a farm¬ 
yard with its barns and ricks as com¬ 
pletely English as though it had been 
transplanted from the old country and 
dropp^ down in the Australian forest; 
yet, distinct as the surroundings were 
when taken separately, view^ as a 
whole they formetl as charming a pic¬ 
ture of an Australian homestes^ as uuy 
one could wisii to see. 

“ Huiloa, old man ! \vhere are you off 
to at this hour of the morning ?” asked 
Vernon, as he joined me. 

“Anywhere you like” I replied, “as 
long as you promise to be back in time 
for breakfast.” 

Vernon glanced at his watch, and, re¬ 
marking that we had still a good hour 
before us, proposed that we should 
mmble towards the natives’ camp, and 
interview tlie “ noble savage.” 

To this I reaflily assented, as Tim in 
his European clothes was the only Aus¬ 
tralian native I had yet seen, and it 
cCTtainly had not occurred to me that 
his appearance was particularly noble, 
or yet that he was of very savage aspect. 
So we strolled along until we came to a 
small valley, whereseveraldusky figures 
were squatting round a fire, the smoke 
of which curled up lazily into the still 
morning air, and gave the scene a 
foreign, gipsy-like character. 

We had haixlly sighted the camp 
when a pack of half-starved mangy- 
looking curs rushed towards us, bark¬ 
ing loudly ; but the natives called them 
back at once, pretending to be very 
angry with thorn. 

“Wait a minute,” said Vernon, as an 
old man got up and walked away from 
the camp, calling the curs after him ; 
“the niggers are sending away their 
dogs for fear one of them should get a 
kick, as the ‘noble savage’ loves his 
dog after a fashion peculiar to himself. 
For instance, if you struck one of those 
animals, its owner would never forgive 
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you ; but if, on the other hand, you 
were to thiow it a piece of meat, he’d 
snatch it away and eat it himself.” 

“But if they are so fond of their 
animals, why on earth do they not feed 
them ? ” I asked, much surprised at such 
inconsistent treatment. 

“ That is a question which neither I 
nor anyone else has ever been able to 
answer. All I know is this, tliat it is 
contrary to their laws to kill any kind 
of dog, even if he were dying of disease; 
and 1 can state as a positive fact that 
the native women often suckle and 
nurse the puppies with their own chil¬ 
dren. Girl babies have been put on one 
side as a nuisance, but dogs never. 

“ In some parts, where dogs of 
European breeds are scarce, it is quite 
a common thing to see several diiigot>s 
or native dog.s, tamed by the natives, 
following them, and used bv'thera for 
hunting the animals they kill for food ; 
and tliese tame dingoes are e\'en more 
destructive than the wild ones among 
our sheep, as, no doubt, you will find 
out by-aud-by.” 

A nearer approach to the camp dis¬ 
pelled its romantic features altogether, 
ihe natives, as they sat round their 
tire, had anything but a noble appear¬ 
ance, although 1 must admit that the 
way they poked different kinds of rep¬ 
tiles and rats into the tire, and then 
pulled them out again and devoured 
them half raw, was about as savage a 
performance as I had ever witnessed. 

Some of the young men and women, 
although very diity, had an intelligent 
look about tliem, and smiled pleasantly 
enough as Vernon bilked to them in a 
kind of patter English which I did not 
understand; but my attention was 
more particularly attracted by an old 
creature of most repulsive and horrible 
appearance. 

With long matted hair betlaubed with 
red clay mixed with grea.se, bleary- 
looking eyes, wrinkled body, skinny 
arms and legs, with fingers and nails 
like the talons of a bird of prey, he or 
she looked more like a baboon than a 
human being. 

“Nice attractive-looking old party 
that,” suggested Vernon, as he saw me 
observing the creature. 

“ Is it a man, a woman, or a monkey ? ” 
I asked, in an undertone, for fear the 
creature might understand something 
of what I said, and take offence. 

“Why, that’s poor old Granny.” re¬ 
plied Vernon, as ne burst out laughing, 
“ the great-grandmother, grandmother, 
and mother of the Tarwonga tribe, who 
all take it in turn-s to provide her with 
food, which she as dutifully consumes. 
If she does not get wljat she considers 
sufficieJit there’s a row. On the other 
hand, if she gets too much, there is 
another row, as she generally makes 
herself ill with overfeeding, when she 
has to be doctored, an operation which 
consists of someone sitting on different 
parts of her body and chanting a sort 
of incantation or “ boolyah ” song to 
drive out the evil spirit which is sup¬ 
posed to be working the mischief. 

“ This reminds me that Miss Munro 
can tell you a capital story of how, 
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many years ago, she and a young white 
doctor ‘ Boolvah’d ’ old granny, and 
what the result was.” 

“But what is ‘Bo<?lvah’dIasketl, 
not quite s^tisiied! with Vernon’s expla- 
r^tion. 

“ Well, it’s simply this. Every native 
who suffers from any complaint believci 
that it has, by some magic, been sent to 
him by u member of a liostile tril)?, 
much in the same way as in some parti 
of England ignorant people believe in 
the influence of an evil eye. So they 
have ‘ Boolyah-men,’ or aoctors, "ho 
they lielieve can work a counter influ¬ 
ence, and drive away the magic that is 
making the patient ill. These fellow- 
go through all kinds of antics, and often 
effect cures through exercising the faith 
of their patients, much in the same way 
as some people get quite well after 
taking a bread-pfll, which they fondly 
imagine possesses the most rare and 
curative drugs. And now we'll go 
home and have some breakfast, for Iw 
as hungry as a hunter.” 

So we returned to the house, " here 
we found the ladies walking in the 
verandali, when Vernon, to their great 
amusement, informed them that 1 had 
actually questioned poor old Granny's 
right to belong to the fair sex. 

After breakfast I took an opportu¬ 
nity, when Miss Munro was seated in 
the verandali, to ask her bow she and 
the doctor had “boolyab’d” granny, 
when, with a merry laugh, she told me 
the story as follows:— 

One day, when I was quite a little 
girl, old Granny came to the house with 
her face tied up in rags, and complained 
that for a long time she had been suffer¬ 
ing from toothache, and that theii 
boolyah-man ha been unable to curt 
her, so mother tried different reme 
dies, but without any success. In fa»‘t 
Granny, instead of being grateful 
abused her roundly for putting “tin 
into her mouth,” as she called it. Ho" 
ever, as the pain did not interfere will 
her appetite, we gave her plenty d 
food ; but unfortunately the tooth con 
tinu€^ to ache as much as ever, and tW 
old creature had become an intolerald 
nuisance, when a young doctor, wli; 
had lately arrived from England, aui 
was staying with us on a visit, propose 
to pull the tooth out, and put an end t 
the old dame’- sufferings. This, I knev 
she would never submit to, so 'we he! 
a long consultation as to how we shoul 

f jet it out by stratagem. It prove 
lowever, to be a very difficult profiler 
and plan after plan wtis suggested, onl 
to be put aside as impracticable. 

At lost a bright idea struck me, an 
I informed Granny that we had a vei 
good white boolyah-man at the hous 
who would cure her in less than half 
minute if she would submit to be bo< 
yah’d by him ; whereupon she becaii 
very inquisitive, and among oth 
things w'anted to know if he would p 
tire into her mouth as mother had dot 
1 promised roost faithfully tiiat ' 
would do nothing of the kind ; and Jifl 
some hesitation she consented, stipub 
ing that her son Jemmy shou-ld he 
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her whilo the lxx)Iyah was jfoiiig on. 
This, of course, I was delighted to ivgree 
to. as I did not want the poor young 
lioctor to have his eyes torn out—a pos- 
■^iliility of which he was in happy igno- 
tanee. 

Tlie old lady’s consent having been 
>)>t!uiie •!, it now remainetl for tlie doctor 
'0 carry out his part properly, and this 
I Imd to teach him how to do, ns I had 
>ften seen, the natives practising on one 
u-.otber near the homestead. So we had 
1 gmnd rehear.sal, when I placed the 
liK-tor in a cliair to represent CJranuy, 
*lule I, as the boolynlt-man, njarched 
jp and down in front of him, hissing 
ind grunting in the most approved 
asliion. Then I liecame the patient, 
vJiile the doctor capered al>out in such 
udicrous postures, and made such ex- 
Taordinary noises, singing, 

“ Fee fo fum, 

Here I conie, 

IliK>lyAh, iKwjlyce, 

Come <‘Ut toothee," 

hat I could re.strain mys4'lf no longer, 
.nd jvctually fell off the chair in tits of 
High ter. 

Uixin roy word, you are a nice 
oung person for a medical man’s assis* 
uitl ’’ he exclaimed, as he lifted me 
ock to my seat, ami he went through 
nother performance, which 1 found it 
ec(‘s:iary to tone down considerably, 
ir fenr of frightening Granny out of 
er wits. 

On the following day we were quite 
»dy for the l>oolyah, and as (Jranny 
»d suffered a good deal during the 
ight, I found her quite ready to be 
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boolyah'd, so I brought her down to the 
house. 

In the nieantime the doctor had 
dressed himself up in one of father's ; 
dressing-gowns, and put on a huge ; 
helmet, which gave him such a comical 
api>eanvnce that I nearly spoilt the ; 
whole affair by bursting out laughing. I 
The old lady also looked at him ndth j 
some suspicion, and made a remark to I 
her son. wlio in reply, however, spoke j 
rather sharply, and oixlered her to lie 
down. 

“I say, .4niiie, that will never do,” 
said the doctor, with an air of puzzled : 
concern, as he beheld his patient at full j 
length on the ground, with her son | 
sitting acro.s.s her knees. "I can never , 
get at the old hag's tooth,” he wliis- i 
i)erwl, “ in that position.” i 

With the greatest difficulty I again [ 
r«‘Strained my inclination to laugh, and | 
then explained to .Jimmy that white ' 
)>eople always did their Vioolyah while ■ 
the )>ntient sjit up, so we plnce<l Granny ! 
on an empty ease, which we had pix?- 
pared for tlie occasion. I then in- , 
.structed Jimmy how to hold his mother, I 
taking good care that her arms should 
lie secured. ! 

“.\re you all ready?*’ asked the 
doctor, in a sepulchral tone. 

Not daring to sjX'ak for fear of laugh¬ 
ing, I gave him a nod, when he liegan | 
walking slowly up and down in front of • 
his patient, singing, 

“ Fee fo fmn, 

Hera 1 tome, 

Rooijrah, booljee, 

Cumc out toothee." 


Nearer and nearer he approached the 

C r victim, making passes with his left 
d, while he cleverly concealed his 
instrument in liis right sleeve. At last 
he stopi)ed, opened the old dame's 
mouth, and continued singing, but for 
my special benefit this time : 

“ Room plenty here 
For foruepi three, 

Rut only one 
Toetta can I •ee.” 

Then followed a terrific screech from 
Granny, who at the same time lifted 
both feet, and gave the poor doctor such 
a tremendous kick on the waistcoat that 
he was sent sprawling, while she and 
Jimmy fell heels over head with the 
recoil. 

“Hold her fast, Jimmy ! ” I shouted, 
feeling perfectly certain that if Gmnny 
got at us we should be murdered on the 
spot, and the young native was pro¬ 
bably of the same opinion, for the old 
woman shrieked and struggled with 
rage, as I rushed into the house closely 
followed by my boolyah-man, brandish¬ 
ing his instrument, iu which poor 
Omnny’s last tooth was still securely 
held. 

“ .\nd did Granny over forgive you ?” 
I asked. 

“ Not for a long time ; and when 
we did make it up it was only on 
condition that I would never allow a 
white man to boolyah a block fellow 
again.” 

(To be eontintud.) 


UNCLE TOWSER: 

A STOUY Foil BOYS YOUNG AND OLD. 
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(iME time later George Towser crept ] 
upstairs noiselessly to his room, ' 
•lit to bed, and soon fell ijito a sound 
ep. Jemmy was accommodatcfl iu 
i dressing-room adjoining his apart- 
nt. long George Towser slept 

knew not, but iu Ids dreams ne , 
-'aine conscious of noise oft repeated, i 
orge Towser awoke. Someone was 
icKing at the door. He sat up in bed 
1 listened. A voice called, 

' Uncle Towser !” 

' Yes. What is it. Jemmy ? ” ’ 

'I ve got such a dreadful earache !” ' 

Harache ? Well, that’s a pity ! Open ‘ 
•door.” 

ihe door was opened and Jenimy en- 
ed. invisible in the darkness. 

It’s awful bad ! Can’t you do sonie- 
ne ?* ' 

^’11 light a candle. Now, let me 
-earache 1 What do they generally 
J Oh, I remember—they used to put : 
iHe core of a roast onion—made it all 
in no time. Sure to be onions iu 
'kitchen. Jump into bed again, my ; 

Here, tic this comforter round | 
ttr head.” ; 


By Rkv. a. N. Mal.4N, m.a., f.g.s., 

and Uereulft," ” A Smuggling Adventure,” 

CHAPTER XVII.—MIDNIGHT ALARMS. 

“But it hurts so ! ” 

“Of course it does j it wouldn’t be 
earache if it didn't. Don’t make a 
shindy; the onions will set it all right. 
Lie down and keep quiet, while I go and 

f ;et one. Y’ou must not disturb the 
lousehold.” 

Jemmy shuffled back into bed, while 
Uncle Towser put on his great coat and 
travelling cap, tying the lappets over 
his ears—for he had no hair on the top 
of his head—put on his slippers, toot 
the lighted candle, and set out for the 
kitchen. 

Stealthily he trod the corridor, and 
descended the stairs, keeping close to 
the wall that they should not creak, 
and so completed his outward journey 
safely. 

He looked round the kitchen, on the 
tables, in the drawei-s, and on the shelves 
of the dresser. No onions to be seen. 
He procee<led to the scullery ; a short 
search showed him what he ■wanted. 
There was a host of onions stuck on 
straw like the flowers of a liollyhock. 
But they were on a high shelf. He 
took a chair and mounted aloft. Though 
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\ standing on tip-toe. he could not reach 
I within a foot of the onions. He got 
j down to find something to put on the 
; chair. The very thing close at hand—a 
! zinc pail. Uii'de Towser put it, oh, so 
I carefully, upside down on the chair, 

I and tlien, with extreme caution, he 
! mounted upon it. 

I Holding the shelf with his left hand, 
I witli his right he graspetl an oiiifr ii and 
! tried to remove it. The whole army of 
1 onions came clattering down upon his 
j head, upsetting his bifclnnce, extinguish- 
I ing the caudle, and sending him heavily 
! to the ground amid a crashing of the 
; wrecked chair and a din of ringing 
I metal uixiii the stone floor ! Other pots 
and pans and pails seemed to catch the 
! infection, and rattled about promis- 
i cuously in the Tartarean darkm*** 

Fallen from his high estate, with 
[ aching bones and soi-e limbs George 
Towser, trae to his quest amid •'uch 
direful calamities, groin'd c»bout tor ai. 
onion. But if he found one, how should 
lie roast it ? Never mind, first cettch 
your onion, then think about ruastinj; 
him. 
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Hark ! a footstep was approaching— 
a faint glimmer of light snone in tlie 
loom, creeping in under the door wliich 
^ncle Towser had carefully closed 
before beginning his search in the 
scullery. The door was cautiously 
opened. He was discovered cowering 
in a distant corner grouing for onions. 
Uncle Towser rose witn an- apologetic 
smile on recognising the master of the 
house, who might have been old Father 
Christmas in liis red dressing-gown and 
conical night-cap. 

BANG ! a bullet whizzed within a 
yard of Uncle Towser’s head ! 

“Mr. Browser!” he screamed with 
frantic energy ; but his voice was 
drowned by louder exclamations. 

“ ScouNDRKL! I’ll shoot you de.a,d 
IF YOU MOVE A STEP ! HeRE—GeOROE 

Towser ! Wiluam ! Hannah ! Sarah ! 
Thieves in the scullery ! !!” 

How horrible ! Mr. Browser, natu¬ 
rally deaf and preternaturally excited, 
stood jabbering and gibbering through 
a chink of the scullery door at the 
unfortunate victim, whose disgujse in 
the uncertain gloom lent a peculiarly 
burglarious appearance to his person. 
Meantime Mr. Browser made himself 
hoarse with shouting for George Towser 
and the servants to come to his help. 
Everjr time that George Towser tried to 
explain that he Was already on the spot, 
frenzy seized the infatuated host, and 
the muzzle of the revolver was inserts 
in the chink of the door, with the assur¬ 
ance that if he moved a step be should 
be shot dead. 

But the lantern flashed a ray of hope 
into the depths of dismay in which 
Uncle Towser was plunged—it showed 
him the door leading into the yard. 
The key was in the lock. At the peril 
of his life Uncle Towser made a dash 
for the door—BANG ! went the revol¬ 
ver, and a second bullet flattened itself 
on the wall and flattered Uncle Towser 
with plaster. But he turned the key, 
raised the latch, and was outside, with a 
closed door between him and the tire- 
arms. 

Instantly was he brought to bay by a 
new peril. At the first pistol-shot the 
house-dog in the yard had begun to give 
tongue, and had continued rolling out 
gntturftl growls wd deep-mouthed 
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barkings expressive of an unappeasable 
desire to rend and slay. 

Uncle Towser stood shivering on the 
door step like some unliappy spirit on 
the banks of the Styx. The night was 
I profoundly dark, and a chilling wind 
' crept about his person, so ill-defended 
; from its breath. 

! “ Poor old fellow ! Good old doggy, 

then ! ” 

Not he! The animal was proof 
against all blandishments, and only re¬ 
doubled the violence of his execrations. 
What would the wretched victim 
have given for a stout pair of trousers 
and the magic sop which the Sibyl 
threw to Cerberus ! It was small com¬ 
fort that the rattling of a chain betok¬ 
ened the monster to be tied up. How 
long might the chain be '( How long 
might it be proof against such abnormal 
strain as the infunated brute exerted? 
Uncle Towser stood and quailed. 

But there was no time to be lost. 
The household was now thoroughly 
alarmed. Lights were moving in the 
upper windows, which shed a feeble 
glimmer over the yard and revealed the 
form of a monstrous mastifl* prancing 
about on his hind l^s. The b^k-door 
was being unbolted. Uncle Towser 
would yet be shot dead to a living cer¬ 
tainty ! At all costs he must fly—fly 
for dear life. And fly he did : past the 
kennel, through the yard, into the gar¬ 
den, over the lawn, among the flower¬ 
beds, helter-skelter — Uncle Towser 
skipped like a Bashi-Bazouk or Bedouin 
I .Arab. 

j His . '.ght was aimless; he knew j 
j nothing of the local geography. There ‘ 
might be ponds, precipi.es, breakneck 
obstacles before hi. i. Ever *'_'.jer might 
prove his last. Whert seek 

safety ? There was not another house 
within half a mile, and b. could not 
spend th( night wandering in the inhos¬ 
pitable wilds of the open country. 

H.-’.ppy th^ .ght! He would go round 
tliehouse untilhi found the front-door. 
He would ring the that would 

convince the iufatuated household thrt 
he was a true man, am’ no buiglar! 
The thought was imirediately put into 
execution. Unile Towser, aide« by the 
flickering lights from various winaows, 
reached the front-door and rang the 


bell loudly. There was no response. 
Were they a?/deaf ? He rang again in 
a peremptory tone—a regul^ peal of 
triple-bob majors. But no one appeared 
to take any notice of his appeal. 

There were voices in the garden. He 
heard Mr. Browser say he thought the 
scoundrel had got ott'. He beard the 
man-servant William answer him. Nov 
was Uncle Towser’s chance. He called 
out at the top of his voice : 

“ It’s all right, William ! It’s only me 
—Mr. Towser ! ” 

“ Oh, sir, l>e it only you ? Well, yon 
give master a scare, sure enough! I 
call it a ’artless joke ! ” 

“Joke? It’s anything but-a joke! 
Just explain to your master, and re¬ 
quest him to put away the revolver.” 

William returned with the news to 
Mr. Browser, who had contented him' 
self with issuing commands from die 
back-door step. The information by 
no means pacified the old gentleman. 

“ Mr. Towier! What in the world 
does Mr. Towser mean by it? Jod 
fasten up the doors while I let him in- 

Stump, stump, stump, went Mr. 
Browser along the passages, and after 
much fumbling with bmt and chain 
and key, he opened the door, and hi& 
guest entered. 

Then followed a violent burst of in¬ 
dignation from the elder of the twain. 
Uncle Towser in reply explained that 
he was only searching for a harmles 
onion to comfort his nephew, who bad 
earache. 

“ EaraeJu !" thundered his excited 
host. “ I should like to make your ew 
ache ! Alarming the house ana scannj 
us out of our senses ! ” 

Uncle Towser, being a man of angelii 
temper, expressed his regret for thi 
accident, though he felt mortified t( 
think that never a word of sympatiij 
should fall from Mr. Browser’s lip^ 
When a host commits the unfortunab 
blunder of firing ounces of cold lead a 
his guest, the least he can do (though 
Uncle Towser) is to say he is sorry. 

Chilled and disheartened, Georg 
Towser went back to the scullery an; 
picked up an onion, then back to hi 
room, to find Jemmy snoring in blissfi 
ignorance of all the commotion. 

(7*0 he continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVII.—THE EARTHQUAKE—A LETTER FROM ARCHIE BATEMAN—“ HURRAH ! FOR THE HILLS.” 


W ITH a rapidity that was truly 
alarming the black haze in the 
west crept upwards over the sky, the 
sun was engulfed in a few minutes, 
and before half an hour, aocomimniecl 
by a roaring wind and a whirl of dust 
and decayed leaves, the storm was with 
us and on us, the whole estancia being 
envelopeil in clouds and darkness. 

The awful earth sounds still con¬ 
tinued—increased in fact—much to the 
terror of everyone of us. We had re¬ 


treated to the back sitting-room. Mon- 
crieflT had left us for a time to see to the 
safety of the cattle and the far; i gene¬ 
rally. for the Gauchos were almost 
paralysed with fear, and it was found 
afterwards that the very shepherds had 
left their flocks and Am for safety—if 
safety it could be called—to their 
pwftog. 

Yet Gauchos are not as a rule afraid 
of storms, but—and it is somewhat 
remarkable—an old Indian seer hod for 


months before been predicting that * 
this very day and night the city 
Mendoza would be destroyed by i 
earthquake, and that not only the tov 
but every village in the provin 
would be laid low at the same time. 

It is difficult to give the reader ai 
idea of the events of this dreadful nigl 
I can only briefly relate my own le 
ingg and experiences. As -we all t 
there, suddenly a great river of bio 
appeared to split the dark heavens 
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two, from zenith to horizon. It bung in 
the sky for long seconds, and was fol¬ 
lowed oy a peal of thunder of terrific 
violence, accompanied by sounds as if 
the whole building and every building 
on the estate were being rent and riven 
in pieces. At the s^fsame moment 
a strange dizzy, sleepy feeling rushed 
through my brain. I could only see 
those around me as if enshrouded in a 
blue-white mist. 1 tried to rise from 
my chair, but fell back, not as I thought 
into a chair but into a boat. Floor and 
roof and walls appeared to meet and 
clasp. My bead swam. I was not only 
dizzy but deaf apparently, not too deaf, 
however, to hear the wild, unearthly, 
frightened screams of twenty at least 
of our Gaucho servants who were 
huddled together in the centre of the 
garden. It was all over in a few seconds: 
even the thunder was hushed and the 
wind no lon^r bent the poplars or 
roared through the cloud-like elm-trees. 
A silence that could be felt succecKled, 
broken <mly by ttie low moan of terror 
that the Qaucboe kept up; a silence t^t 
soon checked even that sound itself ; a 
silence that crept round the heart, and 
held us all spellbound ; a silence that 
was ended at last by terrible thunder- 
ings and lightnings and ecuth-trem^ 
linn with all the same dizzy, sleepy, 
scieniiw sensations that had accem- 
panied the first shock. I felt as if chaos 
had come aga^ and for a time felt ako 
as if death itself would have been a 
relief. 

But this shock passed next, and once 
more there was a solemn silence, a drear 
stillness. And now fear took pc^ssion 
of everyone of us, and a desire to flee 
away somewhere—anywhere. This had 
almost amounted to panic, when Mon- 
crieff himself appeared in the verandah, 
“I’ve ttot our fellows to put up the 
coarqueeT’ he said, almost in a whisper. 
“Come—well be safer there. Mitner, 
ni carry you. You’re not afraid, are 
you?” 

“ Is the wornild cornin’ tae an end ? ” 
^skad old Jenny, looking dazed as her son 
picked her up. “Is the worruld cornin’ 
tae an end, and the marmalade no made 
9ft r 

In about an hour after this the storm 
'as at its worst. Flash followed flas^ 
^ followed peal: the world seemed in 
dailies, the hills appeared to be falling 
ja oa The rain and hailstones ^nie 
iown in vast sheets, and with a noise so 
peat that even the thunder itself was 
beard but as a subdued roar. 

We had no light here—we needed 
none. The lightning, or the reflection 
of it, ran in under the canvas on the 
prface of the which must have 

inches deep. The hail melted as 
■OOQ as it fell, and finally gave place to 
^ alone ; then the water that flowed 
(krough the tent felt warm, if not hot, to 
^6 toa(^. This was no doubt occasioned 
ky the force with which it fell to the 
pound. The falling rain now looked 
tke rords of gold and silver, so brightly 
'as it illuminated by the lightning. 

WhUe the storm was still at its height 
^ddenly there was a shout from one of 
'me Gauchos. 

“Bun, run! the tent is falling,” was 
w cry. 

B was only too trua A glance 
^ards told tis tbia We got into 


the open air just in time before, 
weighted down by tons of water, the 
great marquee came groundwards with 
a crash. 

But though the rain still came down 
in torrents, and the thunder roared and 
rattled over and around us, no further 
shock of earthquake was felt. Fear fled 
then, and we made a rush for the house 
once more. Moncrieti" reached the case¬ 
ment window first, with a Gaucho carry¬ 
ing a huge lantesn. This man entered, 
but staggered out again immediately. 

“ The ants ! the ants ! ” he shouted in 
terror. 

MoncriefT had one glance into the 
room, as if to satisfy himself. I took 
the lantern from the trembling bands of 
the Gaucho and held it up, and the sight 
that met my astonished gaze was one I 
shall never fon^et. The whole room was 
in possession of myriads of black ants 
of enormous size; they covered every¬ 
thing—walls, furniture, and floor—with 
one dense and awful pall. 

The room looked strange and mys¬ 
terious in its living moving covering. 
Here was indeed the blackness of 
darkness. Yes, and it was a darknesa 
too. that could be felt. Of this i 
haa a speedy proof of a most disagree¬ 
able nature. I was glad to hand the 
lantern back and seek for safety in the 
rain anin. 

Luckily the sitting-room door was 
shut, and this was only room not 
taken possession of. 

A^r lights had been lit, in the 
drawing-room the storm did not appear 
quite so terrible; but no one thought of 
retiring that night. The vague fear 
that something more dreadful still 
mightoccur kept hanring in our minds, 
and was only dispeilra when daylight 
began to stream in at the windows. 

By breakfast-time there was no sign 
in tne blue sky that so fearful a storm 
had recently raged there. Nor had any 
very great violence been done about 
the farmyards by the earthquake. 

Many of the cattle that had sought 
shelter beneath the trees had been 
killed however: and in one spot we 
found the mangled remains of over one 
hundred sheep. Here also a huge chest¬ 
nut-tree had been struck and completely 
destroyed, pieces of the trunk weighing 
hundr^s oi pounds bein^ scatte^ in 
every direction over the held. 

E^thquakes are of common occur¬ 
rence in the province of Mendoza, but 
seldom are they accompanied by such 
thunder, lightning, and rain as we had 
on this occasion. It was this demon¬ 
stration, coupled with the warning 
words of the Indian seer, which had 
caused the panic among our worthy 
Gaucho servants. But the seer had 
been a false prophet for once, and as the 
Gauchos seized him on this same day 
and half drowned him in the lake, there 
was but little likelihood that he would 
prophesy the destruction of Mendoza 
again. 

Mendoza had been almost totally 
destroyed already by an awful earth¬ 
quake that occurred m 1861. Out of a 
population of nearly sixteen thousand 
souls no less than thirteen thousand, we 
are told, were killed—swallowed up by 
the yawning earth. Fire broke out 
{^terwards, and, as if to increase the 
wretchedness and sad condition cd the 


survivors, robbers from all directions— 
even from beyond the Ande?—flocked 
to the place to loot and pillage it. But 
Mendoza is now built almost on the 
ashes of the destroyed city, and its 
population must be equal to, even if it 
does not exceed, its former aggregate. 

* * . * « 

With the exception of..a few losses 
trifling enough to one in MoncrieflTs 
position, the whole year was a singularly 
successful one. Nor had my brokers or 
I and the other settlers any occasion to 
complain, and our prospects began to 
be very bright indeed. 

Nor did the future belie the present, 
for ere another year had rolled over our 
heads we found ourselves in a fair way 
to fortune. We felt by this time that 
we were indeed old residents. We were 
thorougblyacclimatised: healthy,hardy, 
and brown. In age we were, some would 
say, mere lads ; in experience we were 
alr^y men. 

Our letters fsoni home continued to 
be of the most cheering description, 
with the exception of Townley’s to aunt. 
He had made little if any progress in 
his quest. Not that be despaired. 
Duncan M’Rae was still absent, but 
sooner or later—so Townley believed— 
poverty would bring him to bay, and 
then — 

Nothing of this did my aunt tell me 
at the time. I remained in blissful 
ignorance of anything and everything 
that our old tutor had done or was 
doing. 

True, the events of that unfortunate 
evening at the old ruin sometimes arose 
in my mind to haunt me. My greatest 
sorrow was my being bound down by 
oath to keep what seemed to me tlw 
secret of a villain—a secret that had 
deprived our family of the estates of 
Coila, had deprivea my parents—yes, 
that was the hard and painful part. For. 
strange as it may appear, I carea 
nothing for myself. So enamoured had 1 
become of our new home in the Silver 
West that I felt but little longing to 
return to the comparative bleakness 
and desolation of even Scottish High¬ 
land scenery. I must not be considered 
unpatriotic on this account, or if there 
wasad^y of patriotism in my heart 
the fascinating climate of Mendoza was 
to blame for it. I could not help feeling 
at times that I had eaten the lotus-lecJ. 
Had we not everything that the heart 
of young men could desire ? On my own 
account, therefore, I felt no desire to 
turn the good soldier M’Rae away from 
Coila, and as for Irene—as for bringing 
a tear to tlie eyes of that beautiful and 
engaging girl, 1 would rather, I thought, 
that the dark waters of the laguna 
should close over my head for ever. 

Besides, dear father was happy. His 
letters told me that. He had even come 
to like his city life, and he never wrote 
a word about Coila. 

Still, the oath—the oath that bound 
me! It was a dark spot in my exis¬ 
tence. 

J)id it bind me 1 I remember think¬ 
ing that question over one day. Could 
an oath forced upon anyone be binding 
in the sight of Heaven I I ran off to 
consult my brother Moncrieff. 1 found 
him riding his great bay mar& an espe¬ 
cial favourite, along the banks of tbo 
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Jiighest estancia canal—the canal that 
fed the whole system of irrigation. 
Here 1 joined him, myself on my pet 
brown mule. 

“Planning more improvements, Mon- 
crieff.'” tasked. 

He did not speak for a minute or two. 

“I’m not planning improvejiients,'' 
ho said at last, “ but 1 was just think¬ 
ing it would be well, in our orra * 
moments, if we were to strengthen this 
embankment. There is a terrible power 
o’ water here. Now supposing that dur¬ 
ing some awful storm, with maybe a bit 
shock of earthquake, it were to burst 
here or hereabouts, don’t you see that 
the flood would pour riglit down upon 
the mansion-house, and clean it almost 
from its foundations ?” 

“I trust,” I said, “so great a catas¬ 
trophe will not occur in our day.” 

“ It would be a fearful acement, and 
a judgment maybe on my want of fore¬ 
thought.” 

“ I want to ask you a question,” I 
s;vid. “on another subject, Jloncriefl'.’’ 

“ You’re lookin’ soared, laddie. Wliat's 
the matter ? ” 

I told him as much as 1 could. 

“ Its a (jueer que.stion, liuldie—a queer 
que.stion. Heaven giveine help toauswer 
you ; I think as the oath wa.s to keep a 
secret, you had best keep the oath, and 
trust to Heaven to set things right in the 
end if it be for the best.” 

“Thanks, Moncrieft” I said; “thanks. 
I will take your «advice.” 

That very day MoncriefF set a party 
of men to strengthen the emlxinkment, 
and it was probably well he did so, for 
soon after the work was finished 
another of those fearful storms, accom- 
pauied as usual by shocks of earthquake, 
swept over our valley, and the canal 
was tilled to overflowing, but gave no 
signs of bursting. Monciiefl' had 
assuredly taken time by the forelock. 

One day a letter arrived, addressed to 
me, which bore the London post mark. 

It was from Archie, and a most 
spirited epistle it was. He wanted us 
to rejoice with him, and, better still, to 
expect him out by the very first packet. 
His parents had yielded to his request. 
It had'been the voyage to Newcastle 
that had turned the scale. There was 
nothing like pluck, he said, “but,” 
he added, “ between you and me, Mur- 
doch, L would not take another voyage 
in a Newcastle collier, not to win all the 
honour and glory of Livingstone, 
Stanley, Gordon-Cuniming, and Colonel 
Frederick Burnaby put in a bushel 
basket.” 

I went tearing away over the estancia 
on my mule to find my brothers and 
tell them the joyful tidings. And we 
rejoiced together. Then i went otF to 
look for ifoncrieff, and he rejoiced, to 
keep me company. 

“ And mind j'ou,” he said, “ the very 
day after he arrives we'll have a dinner 
and a kick-up.” 

“Of course we will,’ I sj\icl. “WVll 
have the dinner and fun at Coila Villa, 
which, remember, can now boast of two 
wings besides the tower.” 

“ Very well,” he as.sented, “ and after 
that we can give another dinner and 
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reut at my digging.s. Just a sort of 
return match, you see.” 

“ But I don’t see,” I SJiid; “ I don't see 
the use of two parties.” 

“ Oh, but I do, Murdoch. We must 
make more of a man than wc do of a 
nowt* lioast. Now you mind that bull I 
I had sent out from England Towsy , 
Jock that lives in thcEasttu'ticdd—well, 

I gave a dinner when he came. £250 I 
paid for him, too.” 

" Yes. and I remember also you gave 
a dinner and fun wlien the prize ram 
came out. Oh, catch you not finding 
an excuse for a dinner! However, so 
be it: one dinner and fun for a bull, i 
two for Archie.” I 

“ That's agreed then,” said Moncrieff. | 

Now, niy brothers and I and .a party 
of Gaucho.s, with the warlike Bombazo 
and a Scot or two, had arranged a 
grand hunt into the Guanaco country ; 
but as dear old Archie was coming out 
so soon we agreed to ])Ost])one it, in 
order that he might join in the fun. 
Meanwliile wc commenced to make all 
prep:irations. 

They say that the principal joy in 
life lies in the anticipation of plciusui'e 
to come. I think there is a consultM-able 
amount of truth in this, and I am sure 
that not even blutf old King Hal set¬ 
ting out to hunt in the New Forest 
could have promised himself a greater 
treat than we did as we got ready for 
our tour in the Lind of the Guaiuico, 
and country of the condor. 

We determinetl to be quite prepared 
to start by the time Archie was due. 
Not that w o meant to hurry our dear 
Cockney cousin right away to the wilds 
as soon as he arrived. No ; we would 
give him a whole week to “shake down,” 
as Moncriefl'called it, and study life on 
the e.stancia. 

And, indeed, life on the estancia, 
now that we had become thoroughly 
used to it, was exceedingly pleasant 
altogether. 

I cannot say that either my brothers 
or I were ever much given to lazing in 
bed of a morning in Scotland itself. To 
have done so we should have looked 
upon as bad form ; but to encourage 
our.selves in matutinal sloth in a cli¬ 
mate like this would have seemed a 
positive crime. 

Even by seven in the morning we 
used to hear the great gong roaring 
hoarsely on MoncrietTs lawn, and this 
used to be the signal for us to start and 
draw aside our mosquito curtains. Our 
bedrooms adjoined, and all the time we 
were splashing in our tubs and dress¬ 
ing we kept up an incessant fire of 
banter and fun. The fact is we used 
to feel in such glorious form after a 
night’s rest. Our bedroom windows 
were very lai^e casements, and were 
kept wide open all the year round, so 
that virtually we slept in the open 
air. We nearly always went to bea in 
the dark, or if we did have lights we 
had to shut the windows till we had 
put them out. else moths as l)jg as 
one's hand, and all kinds and condi¬ 
tions of insect life, would have entered 
and speedily extinguished our candles. 
Even liad the windows been protected 
by gla.ss tliis insect life would have ijeen 
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troublesome. In the dniwing and din¬ 
ing rooms we had specially pix^parwl 
blinds of wire to exclude these crea¬ 
tures, while admitting air enough. 

The mosquito curtains round our 
beds effectually kept everything dis-, 
agreeable at bay, and insur^ us whole¬ 
some rest. 

But often we were out of bed and 
galloping over the country long before 
the gong sounded. This ride used to 
give us such appetites for breakfast 
that sometimes we had to apologise to 
aunt and Aileen for our apparetu 
greediness. We were out oi doors 
iieariy all day, and just as often as not 
had a snack of luncheon on the hills n' 
soine settler’s house or at an outlying' 
inu-sio. 

Aunt was now our housekeeper, hut 
nevertlieless .so accustomed h.aa we aini 
Moncrit'ff and Aileen become to eacli 
others society tlint hardly a dny 
pa.ssed without our dining together 
either at his house or ours. 

The day, what with one thing nini 
.another, used to pass quickly enough, 
and tlie evening was most enjoyable, 
despite even the worry of flying and 
creeping insects. After dinner my 
brotne.i-s and I, with at times MoncrietT 
and Bonibiizo, used to louiigo round to 
.see what the servants wen; doing. 

They luul a concert, and as often as 
not some fun, every night with the ex¬ 
ception of Sabbath, when Moncricti 
insisted that they should retire early. 

At many' estancias wine is far to<> 
much in use—even to the extent of 
inebriety. Our places, however, owing 
to Moncrieff'’s strictness, were models 
of temperance, combined with innocent 
pleasures. The master, as he wai 
called, encouraged all kinds of games, 
though he objected to gambling, aiut 
drinking he would not permit at any 
price. « 

One morning our post-runner came 
to Coila Villa in greater haste timn 
usual, and from his beaming eyes and 
merry face I conjectured he had a ieitft 
for me. 

J took it from him in the vemndali, 
and sent him off round to the kitclnui 
to refresh himself. No sooner had 1 

f lanced at its opening sentences tliai 
rushed shouting into the breakfast 
room. 

“ Hurrah 1 ” I cried, waving the lettei 
aloft. “ Archie’s coming, and he'll b 
here to-day. Hurrali 1 for the hunt 
lads, and hurrah I for the hills I” 

(To be coiitintKct.) 


Dare t* do Uioirr. 

Dare to do riglit! Dare to be true ! 

Other men’s failures can never save you : 
Stand by your conscience, your lionnul 
your faith. 

Stand like a hero, and battle till death. 


Dare to do right! Dare to be true ! 

(lo<I, wlio created you, cares for you too : 
Treasures tbe tears that His striving one 
shed, 

Counts and protects ev'iy hair of thei 
head. 
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A SAD 

“rpms w to certify, to wlioni it may con- 
J. cem, that on the tliiriicth <lay of 
J-miiary, 17G0. in the latitmle SiKl 24«n N., 
And in the longitude 45tl 24iii w. from Lon- 
-lon. I fell in with a wreck sloop, made sail 
i"r licr, bat, falling calm, sent my Ixmt on 
Ixiard in order to eee if anylKxly was alive. 
Slip retnmed with seven jk'I'sous, l«ing the 
t'.a|itain and residue of llioei-ew. She proved 
i>> Ite the 8loo]> I'egsy, David Harrison com¬ 
mander, from Kayal, hound to New York ; 
!iaii been at sea ninety-nine days, not a 
morsel of ])n)visions on Ixiard, not a yanl 
!)! canvas to spread, and no stamling tig- 
'•ng over the n>ast, having only one shroud 
if a side, very leaky, and tlio crew m»t 
iwing able to pump. She iiiiist liavc sunk 
11 a short time (that next night hhiwing a 
‘Cry hard gale of wind) unless some vessel 
ortiinately fell in with her. The cargo 
insisted of wine and brandy, which was 
.11 lost with her, and nothing l)eing saved, 
itfested by us, Thomas Every, Francis 
dcl.rf‘an, Jolm Whinuey, passenger on 
>')ar»l the Susanna” 

So runs one of the lialf-<lozen declarations 
worn l)efore the Lonl Mayor on the l.»lU 
it April, 1706, referring to the loss of the 
'eggy, whose sad story is worth rc-tclling, 
s sliowing l>ow a strong iniinl can retain 
IS lialance in the thick of the direst temp- 
afion, and piety conquer seltisliDess- 
Tlie Peggy lett Faya! on < )ctol)er the 24f!>, 
76.), and on the 29th ran into n severe gale, 
iiich continued, with very slight interniis- 
ions, till Christmas Day. She lost all her 
ails one after another, Wrrie<l awav much 
f her rigging, and, worse than all—not- 
ithstanoing tliat the crew had l>een put on 
:’*lnoed rations—ran out of food. On the 
iiristmas morning she sighle<ka ship, and, 
ppmacliing her, begged fi»r a little bread, 
lie relief wa.s promlsod as soon as an 
i)ser\-ation had l)een taken, for it wa-s 
len about noon. The captain, snlfering 
om severe rheumatism an<l cmaciatetl with 
I'Sting and fatigue, went down Ixjlow, to 
e caile<l np a rew minuto.s afterwards by 
le news that the stiange sail iiad shaken 
her reefs and, unmindful of the pro- 
lisp, ha»l left them to their fate. Harnson 
islied on deck. The news was true ; the 
?s»el was leaving them fast, and in live 
>ur3 was entirely out of sight. As long ns 
e men could retain the least trace of her 
ley hung about the shrouds or ran in a 
ate of frenzy from one ]>art of the ship t-o 
le other to collect still mme visible signals 
distress. They piercecl the airwitli tlteir 
ics, increasing in their lamentations ns 
le lessened njmn their view, and straining 
cir very eyeballs to preserve her in sight, 
rough a desi»airing hope that some dawn- 
g impulse of pity would yet induce her to 
retch out the ble.s.sed hand of relief. 

The only living things left on the Peggy 
>id< 2 s the men were a pair of pigeons and 
fat. The pigeons were kilted for the 
•ristmas dinner, and the ne.xt day the 
t was the victim, lots being cast for the 
'eral parts of the poor creature—there 
ing no less than nine men for whom she 
id to furnish a meal. The head fell to 
e <rantain, and he tells ns how he had 
•ver f^eosted on anything which appeared 
delicious to Ills appetite, for the piercing 
larpness of necessity had entirely con- 
lered his aversion to such food. After 
cat had gone the Ixxmacles on the 
lip’s bottom were attacked, and the men 
xicavoured to drown their hunger in 
'[lioos draughts of the wine and bmnrly 
I the cargo. Not so the captain, who 
ilauted oa some dirty water that they 
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had forsaken, and restricted Ids allowance 
to half a pint of it in each four-and-twenty 
liuu rs. 

Another st*>rm canje on, and, no help 
beij!g at hand, the Peggy ro'led alsmt at 
the mercy of wind and sen. On the Rltli 
of .lanunry the mate entered tlie cap¬ 
tain’s cabin at the head of the crew and 
told hint they could liold out no longer; 
their tolxicco was exiiaustcd, they lia<l 
eaten up all the leather Itelonging to the 
pump, nn<i even the buttons otl' tiicir 
jackets, and now had no chance left but 
to cast lots and sacriticc one of themselves 
for the preservation of the rest. The captain 
rcfustnl to agree to tkeir prn|tosa]s, nn<( told 
them to wail till the morning. Their reply 
was that what was to he don;' mu.st Itetione 
immediately, that they would nut ask the 
captain’s consent to tlie slaughter, but that 
as to eating or not eating he might please 
himself. 

They left him and went to tlie steerage, 
and in a few ndnute-s came l*ack and told 
him that they had cast lots, an<l that the 
lot had fallen «m n negro. Tlie black, see¬ 
ing one of the men loailing his pistol, ran 
to the captain to save his life, but the crew 
dragged Iiim off into tlie steerage and shot 
hini through the head. They made a huge 
fire and cut him open, intending to cook 
his inside for supper ; but ono of the fore- 
ma-st men, James Campbell, tore tlie liver 
from the Ixxly and devoured it raw, and in 
three days went raving mail, and wa.s 
thrown overlmard by the superstitions sea¬ 
men, M'ho dared not toiien the maniac's 
llesh. 

Tlie crew fed on the negro's Ixxly, and in 
the morning the mate, Nicliolson, came for I 
the captain’s ordei-s as to pickling it. Tlie 
brutality of tlio request shocked Harrison 
so much that, nnistcriug all his strength, 
he griLs|Hj<l lii.s pistfd and threatened unless 
he instantly leit the cabin he would send 
him after tlie negro. The mate retired, 
muttering that Harrison was no longer 
master of the ship, and called a council, 
which unanimously agreed to cut the body 
into small pieces and pickle it, after chop¬ 
ping off the bend and lingers, wiiich they 
tiirew overboard by common consent. 

Three or four days after, as they were 
stewing and frying some steaks, they pro- 
poseil to give some to the captain, who was 
enntined to ins cabin. One of them ap¬ 
peared with a slice, and the captain jwinted 
nis pistol at him anil sternly ordered him 
away. Meanwhile he starved on. The 
smell of the stewing and frying threw 
him into an absolute fever, aggrai ated by 
a strong scurvy and a violent swelling in 
his legs. Sinking under such an accumu¬ 
lated load of afflictions, and fearful of 
closing his eyes lest he should lie surprised 
and murdered, it was no wonder lie li>st all 
relisii for sustenance, and could therefore 
say, “ My abstinence is not altogether so 
meritorious a circumstance.” 

The negro’s body was sliared out with 
the most rigid economy, and tlie captain 
heard the crew debating how they were to 
provide another supply. They resolved to 
destroy him before they ran any risk of 
destroving tliemselves. And the captain's 
sleep became even less than before. In pro¬ 
portion as the negro grew less so did his 
apprehensions increase, and every meal 
they sat down to he looked upon as a fresh 
approacii to his destruction. 

On the 29th of January the mate again 
entered the cabin and informed hiiuthat os 
no vessel had appeared, and it was better 
to die separately than all at once, they had 


resolved to again cast lots. The captain 
oiuleavoured to dissuade them, aud ofl'ered 
I to pray with them for immediate relief or 
iiiiiiieiliate eternity. Their answer was that 
they were now hungry, and must have 
soiiietliing to eat; tliat it was no time to 
])ray, aud tliat if the captain did not con¬ 
sent to cast lots they would do so for him. 

Finding them tiius inflexible, and having 
too much reason to suspect some foul pro¬ 
ceedings unless he became a prinei]>al agent 
in the att'air, ho rose in his bed, ordered 
jien, ink, and paper, and called the crew 
: into the cabin. tSeven men were now left, 

! and the lots were drawn “in the same 
' maimer a.s the tickets are drawn for a 
I lottery at Cluildliall.” The lot fell on David 
] Flatt, a foremast man. The shock of the 
decision was great, and the preparations for 
execution were dreadful. The fire already 
blazed in the steerage, and everything was 
prepared for sacrificing the wretcheti vic¬ 
tim. A profound silence for some time took 
possession of the wliole company, and would 
IKissibly have continued longer had not the 
doomed man broken it by asking them to 
despatch him a.s soon as possible, and 
naming as his executioner the sailor who 
had shut the negro. 

Flatt then liegged a little time to prepare 
liimself for death. This m ow agreed to, ami 
the rest consented to let him live till eleven 
the next morning, “in hopes that the Divine 
goodness would in the meantime raise up 
some other source of relief,” and at the 
same time tliey asked the captain to read 
prayers, which he readily did. 

Fatigued with reading, tlie captain lay 
down, and heard them telling the intended 
victim that though they had never caught 
or seen a fish, they wouhl at daybreak put 
out all their hooks again to trj" if anything 
could be caught to mitigate their distresses. 
Rut tlie poor fellow proved unable to sus¬ 
tain the shock of his destiny, gradually 
grew deaf, and by four in the morning was 
uelirious. His messmates then debated 
whether it would not be an act of humanity 
to desiiatch him immciliatcly, but the first 
resolution to spare him till eleven prevailed, 
and they all lay down to sleep except tho 
one in charge of the fire, for in all their 
excesses they were sensible of the fire’s iin- 
lortance, and never went to bed without 
eaving a sentinel to attend to it. 

Alxiut eight o’clock in the morning two 
of the men lia-stily entered the captain's 
I caWn, ami, without saying a word, seized 
him by the hands. Harrison imagined they 
had resolveil to substitute him for the sailor 
and to sacrifice him at once. Snatching np a 
pistol, he resolved to .sell his life as ilearly 
as he could 5 but the poor men, guessing at 
his mistake, told him with difficulty riiat 
their conduct, was the consequence of their 
joy, for a sail was in sight, bearing straight 
for them. 

The Peggy was a striking signal b}’ her¬ 
self, but as there was a chance of her being 
mistaken for a deserted vessel the captain 
ordered liis crew on deck to make signals of 
distress. The orders were so essential to 
the men’s preservation tliat Harrison was 
now olieyed with alacrity, and from his 
hunk he could hear them jumping on the 
planks nlxive him, shouting, “She niglis 
us ! she nighs, she i.s standing this way ! ” 

The ship came visibly nearer, and the 
crew began to think of their unfortunate 
me&smate, but he was unable to understand 
the tale of the jiromised deliverance. In 
their joy they proposed to drink to the 
speedy arrival of the rescuing ship, but 
tue captain urgeil them to forbear, and all 
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but the mate waited patiently for her com¬ 
ing. On she came, ami soon a boat put off 
and rowed towards the sloop. Lif^e and 
death seenitd to sit on every stroke of her 
oars, and as the starving crew still-tlinnglit 
they tottered on the verge of eternity, the 
conflict between thoir wishes and their fears 
was almost tor) great to be borne. 

■ The boat at length came alongside, but 
the appearance of the men gazing over the 
side ot the sloop was so ghastly that the 
sailors rested or their oars and demanded 
what tliey were. Having been reassivrerl, 
they boarded the sloop and took off her 
crew, and let the captain into the boat by 
ropes. The drunken mate was nearly left 
beliind. He was called to, came to the 
gnnwale, and stared amazed at the people 
that seemed to have sprung out of the sea. 
He was taken into tlie boat, and in an hour 
all were safe on board the Sultana, Captain 
Evers, from Virginia to London. >Vhen 


they came alongside, the people on deck 
were horror-struck, and the captain abso¬ 
lutely shook as he gazed on the hollow 
eyes, shrivelled cbeelcs, long beards, and 
squalid complexions of the stain ing men. 

No sooner did Harrison reach the deck 
than he droppe<I on his knees against a hen¬ 
coop and poured out bis soul in a strain of 
the sincerest gratitude to the great Author 
of all things for the abundance of His mercy. 
The captain of the Sultana took him ten¬ 
derly to his own cabin and did all that he 
could to help and cure him, and after a 
stormy vovage they reached the Land’s End 
on the 2nd of March. Thence they went to 
Dartmonth, where the mate died as they 
entered the harlMur. Of the nine men who 
left Fayal, only four reached the Thames. 
Those that died were the negro; Campbell, 
who went mad; David, who killed tlie 
negro; Warner, one of the seamen; and 
“the inconsiderate mate.” The sur>’ivor8 


were Captain Harrison ; Ashley and Went¬ 
worth, seamen; and Flatt, the intended vic¬ 
tim, who safely recovered from the shock. 

We have told the story almost in tiie 
captain’s own words. The account of tbu 
wreck was published in 1766 under the tillu . 
of “ The Melancholy Narrative of tl»e Dis- I 
tressful Voyaj^ and Miraculous Deliverancu 
of Captain David Harrison, of the sloop | 
Peggj', of New York, on his Voyage from i 
Fay^, one of the Western Islands, to New 
York, who, Having lost all his S^ls in a 
Long Series of Haid Weather, and Entirelv 
Exhausted his Provisions, Lived Two-amf- 
forty days without receiving tiie leaM 
Food till he was Happily Kelieved by the I 
Humanity of Cap^n Evers, of the Suaanns, ' 

in the Virginia Trade.The wbok | 

being Authenticated in the Strongest Mao- | 
ner by Repeated Depositions owoie the j 
Right Hon. George Nelson, Esq., IiOld |j 
Mayor of the City of London.” 1 1 
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Portrait of Stanley before going to the Congo, 1879. 


O N ^^ay 8th the journey again was pro¬ 
ceeded vvitli, and in a few daysa battle 
had to be fought with the King of Un) 3 ’oro, 
who attemptM to bar the way. The result 
was a signal defeat for his raiders. 

Then came Stanley’s great discovery of. 
the sno«'-clad mountain, 19,000 feet high, 
alnu)st on the equator, Uins proving the 
existence in fact of the supposed legendary 
Mountains of the Moon, 

Meantime,” he wrote, “ we had become 
aware that - we were on the threshold of a 
r^on which promised to be very interest¬ 


ing, for daily as we advanced to the south¬ 
ward the great snowy range which had so 
suddenly arrested our attention and excited 
our intense interest on May Ist, 18^, 
grew larger and bolder iu view. It ex¬ 
tended a long distance to the south-west, 
which would inevitably take us some dis¬ 
tance off our course unf^ a pass could be 
discovered to shorten the distance to the 
countries south. At Buhoho, where we 
had the skirmish with Kabba Rega’s 
raiders, wec8ood on thesummit of tlie hilly 
range which bounds the Semliki valley on 


the north-west and soutli-west sides. Oa 
the opposite side rose Ruwenzori, 4e 
snow mountain, and its enormous eanheiB 
dank, which dipped down gradually omtil 
it fell into the level and was seeming 

{ 'oined with the tableland of Unyoro. fie 
lumpy western dank dipped dowa aa^- 
denly, as it seemed to us, into landp that 
we knew nut by name as yet. BeiwMB 
tiiese opposing Iwrriers spread the SwaillV 
valley, so like a lake at ito eastern ex¬ 
tremity that one of our othcers ex<4e%||d 
that It was the lake, and the fetfK 
followers of the Egyptians set up aiMBl 
lululus on seeing their own Inkn, 'Ife 
Albert Nyonza—again. Witli the -safid 
eye it did appear like the lake, but 
gJass revealed that i' was a level ffWtKf 
ulain, white with the ripening of ite gatpi*, 
Those who have read Sir Samuel 
‘Albert Nyanza’ will rc iiember the.f^ 
sage wherem he states that to tiie ea^- 
west the Nyanza stretclies 
He might be well in error av such js-Jib' 
tance, vrlien our own people, with thed^fa 
scarcely four miles aM'ay, mistook ih 
Nyanza. As the plain recedes 
westerly the bushes Mcome thicker ^ 
acacias appear in their forests, and beje& 
these, again, the dead-black thiejeguee^ 
an impenetrable tropical forest j bet ijfie 
plain, as far as the eye could con^evS 
continued to lie ten to twelve milnp irS 
between these mountain baniM^ 
through the centre of it, sometimes iib$3K 
ing towards the south-east moun^SS 
sometimes to the south-western 
Semliki river pours its waters towards 
Albert Nyanza. . i,-; 

“ In two marches from Buhoho 
upon its banks, and, alas! for MaadTSS 
and Gessi Pasha, had they but halted 
steamers for half an hour to examida. Mlh 
river, they would have seen suffieSvaMTSb 
excite much geographical interest, ft# J|E 
river U a powerful stream, from 
one hundred yards wide, aTeraguiig 
feet depth from side to side, and lumstf 
current from three and a half knots 
knots per hour, in size about eqnaL 
thirds of the Victoria Nile. 

“As we were crossing this 
Warasuras attacked us fitnu thr/TTi 
a well-directed volley, but 
the distance was too great, 
chased for some miles, but fleet as jn gj 
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)iound» they fled, so there were no casual¬ 
ties to report on eitlier side. 

“We entereil the AManilia country on 
the eastern shore of t)ie Seinliki, and our 
iiiarclies for several days afterwanls were 
through plantain plantations, which flon- 
rislied in the clearings made in this truly 
-African forest. Finally we struck the 
open again immediately under lluwenzori 
itself. Much, however, aa we had flatteretl 
ourselves that we should see some mar¬ 
vellous scenery, the snow mountain was 
very coy, and hanl to see. t )n most days 
it loomed, impending over iis like a tro¬ 
pical storm-cloud, ready to dissolve in rain 
and ruin on us. Near sunset a iioak or two 
here, a crest there, a ridge heyond, white 
with snow, shot into view, jaggeil clouds 
Mhirling and eddying round tliem, and 
then the darkness of night. Often at sun¬ 
rise, too, Ituwenzori would appear fresh. 
Clean, brightly pure, i>rofoiiiid blue voids 
almve anil around it, every line and dent, 
knoll and turret-Uko crag, ileeply marked 
and clearly vlsihlc, but presently ail would 
lie buried under ma.ss upon iiius.s of mist, 
until the immense mountain Mas no more 
visible than if M'e were thousands of miles 
away. And then also, the snow mountain 
lieing set dpcjily in the range, the nearer 
we approached the Iwvse of the range the 
less wc saw of it, for higher ridges obtruded 
themselves and barred tiie view. 

“ It took us nineteen marches to reach 
tlie snutli-we,st angle of the range, the 
Semliki Valley l)eing Ixdow iis on our 
right, and M’hicli, if the tedious mist had 
permitted, >vouhl have l>een expased in 
every detail. That jiart of the valley tra¬ 
versed by us is generally known under the 
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name of Aivambn, M'hile the habitable 
jwrtion of the range is principally denomi¬ 
nated I'konju. The huts <if tlie.se natives 
--the liakonju—are seen as high aa 8,000 
feet alxivo tlie sea. 

“ Almost ail our officers luul at one time 
a keen desire to distingin.«b themselves as 
the climliers of these African Aljw, but 
unfortunately they Mere in a very unfit 
state f«ir such a M’ork. The Pasha only 
managed to get 1,000 feet higher than our 
camp, but Lieutenant Stairs ren^heil the 
heiglit of 10,677 feet al>ove the .sea, but bad 
the mortification to find tM'o deep gulfs ' 
liettt’een him and the snowy mount proper. i 
He brought, iiOM'ever, a good collection of I 
I plants, among Mhich Mere giant heather, i 
1 blackberries, and billjerries. The 1‘aslia 1 
1 Mas in bis element among these plants, and I 
lias classified them. I 

“ The first ilay Me had disentangled our- I 
, selves of the forest proper an<l its outskirts ; 
' of straggling Imsli. Me looked doMn from 
the grassy shelf beloM' Kinvonzori range, 
ami saw a grassy jilain level seemingly as a 
IxiMling green, the very duplicate of that 
M-iiicii is seen at the extremity of the 
Albert Nyanza, extemling southerly fmni 
the forests of the Semliki Valley. We ] 
; then kncM’ that mg Mere not far fi-om ■ 
the Southern Lake, discovered by me in I 
! ISi7. j 

j “Out of respect to the first Britisli | 
! Prince m Iio has slioM n an inferesf in African i 
I geography mc have iiameil the Sontliem [ 
I Nyanza—to distinguish it from the other | 

' tM'o Nyanzas—the Albert Eihvard Nyanza. j 
It is not a very large lake, (’nmpared to * 
the A’ictoria. the Tanganjvika, and the > 
Xyassa, it is small, but its importance and , 


interest lies in the sole fact that it is the 
receiver of all the streams at the 
extremity of the south-western or left 
Nile basins, and <lisclmrges these waters by 
one river—the JSemliki—into the Allen 
Nyanza; in like manner as Lake Victoria 
rei'oives all streams at the extremity of tin 
south-eastern or right Nile basin, ami 
pours these Maters by the Victoria Nile 
into the Albert Nyanza. These tM-o Niks, 
amalgainating in Lake Albert, leave this 
under the Mell-kiioM'n name of White 
Nile.” 

On the later maps of Africa this Allicrt 
EtlM-ard Nvanza M-ill be found under the 
name of Muta N'Zige. Stanley marche<i 
round its northern half through Usingora, 
and during the march he discovered a 
soufb-Avestern prolongation of A’ictoria 
Nyanza M-liich brings the lake thirty miles 
nearer to Tanganyika than was before 
knoM'n. Close to an arm of the Southern 
Nyanza he found Native situated close to 
a salt lake tM-o miles long and three 
quarters of a mile Mide, consisting of hrine 
of a pinky colour, Mhich deposits salt in 
solid crystals. Salt is a rare and most 
valuable coinmtKlitj’ in Africa, and the 
fortunate pos.sessor of this valuable lake 
lias only to guard it M-bile it pnahices its 
never failing unearned increment, vlikli 
bo can only lose by his defeat or his 
death. 

From Native the M-ay was taken straight- 
to the east coast and Zanzibar; and once 
again the little Welsh toM-n of Denbigh i.s 
in a llutter to ivelcome the illustrious l)oy 
that thirty-four years ago came out into the 
M'orld from the public scluKil of St. Asaph. 

(THE END.) 


HELPING THE MEMOEY. 


y^ET us noM" trj- further on. 

Th' inaudlUle and notactess foot of Time 
U'er Qfteen centnrlcs hia course lias run. 

And summers tifty-ttiree : fell Ufary tlicii 
tier direful relKii, std fury ! has begun. 

M'ho comes In IKteen hundred tUty-eiaht, 

Dcgirt with si^ca and with heroes iMuiiil i 
'i is great Eliza. Raptured fame her praise 
Shall to the ears of dying Time resouud." 

Why’, certainly ! Quick march ! Let us 
close tliese rhyming extracls m UIi a lighter 
strain. 

“ From eighty-seven reigned Wlllinin Ruff, 

To one one hundred, long cnongli: 

Uenry One till thirty-five ; 

Then Stephen did .Matilda drive : 

Henry Two from fifty-five 
Till eighty-nine was ell alive ; 

Till ninety-nine came Richard One. 

And following on John had the fun 
Of being a King of England. 

In twelve sixteen came Hairy Third, 

In seventy-two iiis ileatli occurred; 

Till thirteen seven came long-leggeil Ted, 

In twenty-six the ftecoud went dead ; 

In seventy-seven there died In his bed 
Teddy tlie Third, who at Cressy led : 

To niucty-iiinc from seventy-seven 
To Dickie the -Second the liouoiir was given 
01 being a King of England. ’ 

In all these extracts, Ik* it romciubered, it 
is the rhyme M-hich gnves the asstmiation. 
Hut rhyme, trivial or otherwise, is not tlie 
.mlyaiil to memory. There is, for instance, 
the methofl ueetl iu Allan Dalziel's History 


PART IT. 

Chain. “ Tell Inver Dumlee Alway’s 
Attacks Kings at Philiphaugh,” says Mr. 
Dalziel; anil so you iiiav, but M'hat good 
Mill come of it? Well, look at the initials 
of the message, and you Mill see that yon 
have the Alontniso Iwttles in memory's 
link.s. Thus, Tell and Tippermuir, Inver 
and Inverlochy, Dnndec, Ahvays and 
Auldeani, Attacks and Alford, Kings and 
Kilsyth ami Piiiiipliaugh. Ingenious, this, 
is it not ? Take anotlier chain, “ Every 
Hoyal Chain And Ring Hhould Be Cold.” 
Umh)i...„,„.iy ! But for Every think of 
Edgeliill, for Royal tr\’ Beading, for Chain 
tiy Clialgrovo Field, for And try’ Atherton 
^foor, for Ring try’ Roundway DoM’n, for 
Should try Stratton, for Be fry Bristol, for 
(lold try Clouccster ; and then continue 
M'ith “ Nearsighted Nanny Calls Many 
NeM- Names.” ami fit in to the initials 
NeM-hmy, NantM-ich, Cropredy Briilgo, 
Marston Sloor. NcM-bnry, and Nasehy, and 
vou have all the battles of tlie Civil War. 
‘Take another chain, say, “ Victoria could 
turn back by fire, and could bake .some very 
little omelets till Ligny brought Water,”— 
and you have a series of pegs on M-hicU you 
can hang Vimiera, Corunna, Talavera, 
Busaco, Barrosa, Fuentes d’Onor, AUniera, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajas, Salamanca, 
Vittoria. Leipsic, Orthes, Toulou.se, Ligny, 
Quatre Bras, and Waterloo. 

This use of a sentence as a clue to a string 
of facts is an old one, and in many cases has 
its advantages, hut as a rule, it has been 
found less easy to reniemlier words hy 
words than it ia to reniemlier tliem hy 
places; and consequently the sentence 
method has not )*eeu extensively adopted. 
The place method, hoM-ever, has met M-itli 


a different fate, and from the days of the 
ancient Creeks it has lieen the foundation 
of most .systems of so-called artificial 
nieniory. 

The old orators M-ere taught to remember 
the difl’erent headings of their speeches by 
p,s.sociating Jliem witn different parts of the 
building M'ithin ivliich or within sight of 
whicii the s^ieech Mas delivered; and 
moilern oratoi-s very’ generally avail them¬ 
selves of some such device. Many a siieecli 
that seems so fluent is delivered in due- 
order by means of “ memory tags,” chosen 
in tlie hall. For instance, the “thirdly” 
Mill be associated in the speaker’s mind 
M ith the stained-glass windoM' to his left, 
every pane of M hich may liea&sociateil with 
the different sulxlivisions of that part of Ids 
discourse. The next M-iiidoM- M-ill com- 
plete'another heading, the clock another, 
the door another—anything to serve as a 
peg on M’hich to hang an idea. 

Recitations can 1>e managed in the same 
M-ay. Let the reader try mr liimself, and 
MTitc.say, Horatiusoveriinaginaryw-indoM'S, 
firejtlaces, and coal-scuttles. He w-ill find 
he M'il! remenilier the lines much more 
easily by associating them in this way with 
articles of furniture thanbygiindingstraight 
aMay at them. But as our illustrations 
have all been from English history, let him 
try a hi.storical subject. DraM- a M-indoM- 
with four panes ; in the panes M-rite Pitt. 
Addington, Pitt, Fox. Draw a door, and in 
the four panels Mrite Perceval, Liverpool, 
Canning, and Goderich. DraM- a fireplace, 
and at each comer M-rite Wellington, Grey. 
Peel, and Melbourne. Draw a chair .and on 
each leg M-rite Peel, Russell, Derbv, and 
Aberdeen. Look at them M-ell/ and ever 
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afWrwards yon will remember the names of 
tkese Prime Minwters. Strange to snv. the 
more a^vuciated thin;^ you have to think of 
the more you will reiiioin>>er, and the more 
absurdly unlike tltey are the ea'^ier for the 
inctuory. 

Thisj>lace methwl, of course, with modi- 
Kcation, was really the nucleus of most of 
the medhcval books on nmeinonies. liut 
about a hundred years a;ro the art of menioiy 
was much {mpularised hy the lectures <)f 
Keinnjjle, who amused his audiences by 
dividing up ima^nary rooms into s<iunres 
with a picture in each s(|uare, nsin^ letters 
as eiiuivalants of numbers, and telling; little 
stories, in which words containing these 
letters ^avo dates and quautitiw. Feinaole 
was foUoweil by Co>;lan, who sinipliliinl 
maltors a ^ 0 (h 1 deal, and whom we may take 
as the type of our modem memory teacher. 
In ('oolan's system q and t stocHl for I, n 
and h for 2, m and <; fur 3, r and z for 4, j and 1 
for o, d and v for ti, c and k for 7, b and w 
fur 8, p and f fur 9, and s and x for 10. To 
reniciul)er these he remnrk.s that t without 
a cross and a loop would be 1, tiiat n 
has two duwnstrokes in it, that mhas three 
downstrokes in it, that r is the end of four, 
that tivo would be 1 in the Homan notation 
it you were U> multiplv it by 10, that you 
limy make a d if you like in such a way to 
resemble a 0 turueii round, tliat 7 is like 
aiiibbet on which you “ mipht Imiuorously 
t]iix>aten to jdace your crsik if he shouhl ever 
s|Miil your dinner," that 8 can l»e bent likea 
b, o, w, that a y on its side is like a pipe 
through wliicli you may p, u, f, and tlint 
•s and X are appropriate to 0, as 0 is like a 
printUtone, and makes a noise ns it spins 
like Hx, 8X, etc. Here the reader is re- 
questeil to laugh. He w ill ever at'tenvards 
associate the laugh witli s\, and the grind¬ 
stone and the nought, nought! 

Having got the numerical value.s for his 
letters, Coglaii pi-oceeded to spai-e out his 
room and ]>aint his pictures. He liegan 
with nine squares on the ceiling. In the 
fiiwt he put Ate—the godde.ss of revenge— 
the consonant t giving him (he 1. 2 was 
Ins, lieojiuse n=2; 3 was Guy Earl of 
Warwick, “ encountering a cow," £org=3; 

4 was a roe deer, for r 4 ; 5 was Leo the 
lion, for 1=3 ; 6 was Mount Ida, for d =0 ; 

7 was an oak, for k—7 ; 8 was Obi, “the 
'pirit of the West Indies," for h 8 ; 9 wa* 
an ape, for p=9. Then on the wall of the 
room he had ten pictures. No. 10 was 
Atys, son of Cricsus, for t and 8 = 10; 11 
Was Equity, for q and t -11; 12 was 
Aiiionoe, for t and n = 12; 13 was Time, for 
t and m=13; 14 was Equerry, which he 
wrongly spelt Equery, for q and r=14; 
lo was Atyla, for t and I*!.'); Tuova, tlie 
■Marqucsaii, was IG; Teuca, the Egyptian, 
was 17; Toby was 18; and Tupia, of 
Otaheite, waa 10. The other wall of the 
nxim was divided into ten squares, with 
pictures of yEneas, Xatio, Noah. Hygeua, 
Hero, Hyale, Naiad, Inca, Hebe, and 
hoi>e, the consonants giving the numliers 
from 20 to 29. Another wall took in Egeius, 
-'hiia, Egeon, Gama, Maria, Milo, Medea, 
K^.’ric.'i, Mab, and the Gophe, continuing the 
numerical series up to M; and the fourth 
"all completed up to 50 with Iris, Erato, 

I rania, Argo, 2ara, Ariel, Zaido, Yarico, 
Arab, Europa, and .-Eolus. 

Having got his apparatus duly fixeil, 
‘^'oglan pn>ceeded to lix the pupil's atten¬ 
tion. 

“Now,” said he, “We will take the 
Icings of England, from Egliert. Egbert 
"as, therefore, the Hrst—lo<ik at Ate. if : 
''on please ; Ate is number 1. Just think | 
^ Ate pnttin" an Egg and a Bird on a 
bank, Kggbiru. yon see, Eglicrt, I mean, 
^'1 IWdc is JJ" N K uliei-e B=8, N = 2. 
«i'J K = 7, therefore Eggbinl liegan in 827 ! 
W, No. 2. Ino; yes, but you don’t. Now. 
i»ikat the picture, please ; Ino hath a wolf 
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which she is licating with a hamlxio. Hath 
a wolf=Etlielwolf. and B = S, M^3, l{=8 
- 8.‘18 1 Now for No. 3. There's a Guy ! 
IxMik at No. 3, please. Guy's heml is Iwld, 
w hich makes Inm hsik bleak, for wlien he 
fon^'ht the ctiw ho lost liLs helmet. Whv 
doiit you laugh? Head Ls bald = Ethef- 
l>ald, and 11=8, L K = 7=8.‘i7 ! Look 

at the Hoe. No. 4. The Hoe ate a tall 
bird which it caught in the woods. Com- 
/tniuirz.' Ate a tall hinl = Etliellxwf, and 
as to wissls, why w-=8, d-.-G, s = 0 =8G0! 
No. o, if you please. Leo eat all thread 
that was weavetl round him ! I’ardnn the 
twist Eat ail thn‘ad = Ethelrcd, and 
weaved =8GG, all in the usual way ! N«i. G? 
C^uite so. On Mount Ida tlie inliuhitunts 
were all freed to awaken in their minds a 
love of liliorty. Heally, I need not explain; 
all freed- Alfi‘*>d, awakcn = 872 ! " 

Hut this was too frivolous for some 
minds, and so an iinprovcmcut on Coglan 
made its ap[>earance “for yc-uiig jh.msoijs.’’ 
Herewith a sample. Please note, this is 
not a comic quotation. “Ate a-ssisteil 
Egbert in erecting a Bank security against 
the contentions and treasons of petty 
Slates, by uniting the Saxon heptarchy 
into one kingdom, whence he wa-s called 
the first King of all England; but all would 
not prove a safeguard against the invasion 
of the Danes, which liaiqieneil soon after. 
Ino lamented the obstinacy of the Danes in 
lauding on the Isle of Thauer, where she 
knew there woiilil itE .\ MOil to meet them ; 
but they kept their .statiuu notwithstand¬ 
ing, etc., etc.'’ 

It is |M)ssibIe that a suspicion may cross 
the i-eader's mind that Mr. C'oglan dated his 
work from Earlswooil or New Southgate; 
but this is nut so. The al>surdity is inten¬ 
tional ; the pictures and the letters, if given 
a fair trial, will lie found to serve their 
purpose fairly well. 

Hut you will say, “ If the date can be found 
by the letters, whv have the pictures?” 
Exactly. The same idea occurred to Dr. Grey 
before tlie days of Feinagle, and in ills 
“ MemoriaTechnica,’’ puhlislied in 1730, he 
gave tlie world a system which has lasteil 
even until now. Personally—if our |iersonal 
experience i.s of any value—we may say 
that we tried the Grey iiowder and did not 
find it quite such a mnemonic niterient o-s 
we had nope<l. Let our readers try a dose 
for themselves. Here are the monarclis of 
England in due order :— 

\Vilcongsau Hufkoi et Henragg, Stephbil 
et Heuseebuf, Hicbein, Jom Hethdas et Ed- 
doid, EilsetypEdtertep, Risetoip, Hefotoun, 
Hefifatque Hensifed, c7ilquarfaut, Edlirokt, 
Heuscpfeil, Henoclyn, Edsexlop, Marylut, 
Elsluk, Jnnisri, Caroprim.sel, Carseesaug, 
JahiskUjAViltein, Aiinre, (Jeobodoi, Geojjje 
three paur, Quaker, Wilikig, Victoria vikip. 
Tliis 13 not Welsh. It is a specimeu of 
chronological hexameters in the manner of 
Dr. Grey, wherein the first syllables of the 
memorial word convey a notion of the fact 
referred to and the last letters give the date. 
Tlius in Wilcongsau, Wil standsforWilliani, 
(’on for Conqueror, and gsau for 066, the last 
three figures of 1066. The number scale is 
a or b= I, e or d=2, i or t=3, o or f=-4, u or 
1-- 5, au or 8=6, oi or p=7, ei or fc=-8, on 
orn = 9, and y or r or g=0; sometimes z 
was 0. 

We may as well have the kiuM up to the 
Conquest: Egliekek, Etbelwokik, Ethel- 
hakup, Ethelliekanz, Ethelrekau.s, Alfreki>a, 
E<i-Elnyb, Athelneb, Edmunob, Eilrenos, 
Edwynul, Edganun, Ed-mamoil, Etlielre- 
seennin, Ednnmdsecthal, Canthas, Haril, 
Hardicanin, Ed-Conti, Harseesau. 

This sort of thing “held the held ” for a 
time, and still has its admirers. It has, 
however, been generally replaceil l>y the 
system inventeu by the Kev. John Henry 
Howlett, in which the memorial word is 
introduced into a rhyme. In short, the . 


Hewlett plan is a combination of the Coglan 
scale with (In verses with which we liegan. 
It was ourgood fortune to learn the Hewlett 
rhymes at school, and they have always been 
of use to us. They M'ere written forusona 
Iilacklward in twos and fours at a time for 
us to copy, .and it was not till some ten 
years after school was left that we dis¬ 
covered our well-known rhymes were piib- 
li.shediii “Metrical Chronology,” by Messrs. 
Longman and Co. Here is au example ; 

Noni-.nn WlUIam at Hostings saw Haruld He dead 

(.kl = («), 

Willi.'un Riifiu *88 teeaJc (wlc = S7)—by an arrow he 
lileil; 

First Henry In prison Ills brother he (eases (tss = 
100 ): 

Nor .Stephen yields Inmfly (tml = 136), the crown 
that he seizes; 

Sct'oiiil Ilal, like a tailor (tlr = 154), in penance did 
creep, 

.And liuii-hesrt Kichard caused Pagans fo teeep (twp 
= IS'); 

John killed nephew .Arthur and knelt to a pope (tpp 
= 100 ); 

Tlic Barons united (utd 210) with Third Henry 
cc>im;. 

In these rhymes the 1,0(X) is understood, 
the only real difficulty is in picking out the 
date use<l ; but the order of the lines gives 
a limit to the date, and that order is ensured 
by the rhymes. Hy tlieso Howlett stauza.s 
we still manage to reiiiemlier the chief dates 
in Scripture, Greek, Homan, Scotch, French, 
and German histoiy. The book contains 
more, but “ we did not get so far” as they go. 
Some day we may; but we are afraid our 
memory will have to be heli>ed in another 
direction ; for, try all we can now, we can 
remember no other system or artificial 
memory than those we have noted. 
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November 21.—Collected hy Edward W. 

Ward.. 030 

November 25.—AV. E, Ash, Is. 4d.; Col¬ 
lected by Percy G. Trcndell, 10 b. Od. .. 0 11 10 

November 27.—'V. R. James, Ss.; L. F. 

Janies, &s. .0 10 (k 

November 23.—B. G. Waine (Clonliffe 
Lodge), Is.; Collected by John D. Ely, 

9s. 6d. ... .. ^ .... 0 10 6 

November 29.—B. A. 0.0. 1 0 

December 3.—Collected by E. G. Brassey.. 0 7 0 

December 13.—S. E. P., Is.; A. F., Is.; J. 

Scott, 8J.• .. -.028 

DeceniberSO.-W. E. B. (Chelsea).. .. 0 2 0 

December 30.—L. Gatton (Leek), 208.; Col¬ 
lected by Wilson Robinson (BcUast), 18s.; 

Gillespie (Dover), 5s.; J. A. Dennison, Is.; 

Collected by William F. Maitland (Ep¬ 
som) (3rd Cftnl), 4a ; James IWilliams 
(London, s.), la ; Collected by Frank 
Scott, 5b. ; Collected by S. Martin, ls.6d.; 

Edgar and Tom Somerville, 2s. 6d.; Col¬ 
lected by W. J. Lyons, Ss. Cd.3 16 
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If only all those of our readers who still have 
collecting cards would return them at once, with 
the amount they have collected, we should be abl=* 
to bring the Fund to a satisfactory oonclualon with¬ 
out delay. Verb. tap. 
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THE "BOY’S OWN” GEOOM* 

By Cuthbert Bradley, 

Author of " The ' Boy't Own' Pony," ete, 
CHAPTER I. 


• iV.' 



ITHOUT a good 
groom it is im¬ 
possible to ride 
like a gentle¬ 
man. ” A pretty 
theory indeed to 
propound in the 
BOY’S Own 
Paper, when 
poor over-taxed 
paterfamilias, as 
it is, grumbles 
' at the expense of 
keeping tnepony, 
and grudges the 
time of the knife- 
and-boot boy to give the said pony a lick 
and a wipe each morning. 

We are inclined to think that nearly all 
the bora who keep bicycles—the poor 
man’s norse—clean and keep them in 
working order themselves. Wliy not do 
the same for the pony, we asK ? It is 
half the pleuure of possessing a bicycle, 
and the feeling of being thoroughly inde¬ 
pendent of the help of servants is a great 
^vantage.^ ^ All the cleaning and brighten¬ 
ing, and oiling and luiscrewing, and time 


* Vide “Coltiah Chroniclet; or, tbs Boj'i Own 
-fomy." B. 0. P., VoL lx. pp. 268 eL oeq. 


and elbow-grease bestowed on the ’cycle is 
not merely done for show. Every rider 
knows that unless he keeps hie machine 
free from rust, grit, and dirt he csannot 
expect to get the best out of it when it 
comes to riding fast or far. 

The same applies to the pony. He will 
do very well for slow work with little or no 
grooming, but the best cannot be made of 
him, either for work or appearance, with¬ 
out perfect cleaning, accomplished by a 
good deal of friction. A well-dressed pony 
—that is, a well-g^med one—has more 
life in him, more spirit and endurance, than 
a similar pmiy that is neglected and goes 
ungroomeo ; so that grooming actually adds 
to the market value of the pony. 

A better exercise for a growing boy than 
grooming his own pony conld hardly be 
inveate<r Dumb-bell exercise every morn¬ 
ing is not a potch on grooming, which has 
a double advantage, Mcause it shows an 
appreciable result for the time and labour 
bratowed. Yet very few boys who own 
ponies ever think of taking the trouble to 
find out tlie stable routine of work, or prac¬ 
tice it. Some, perhape, may think it a bit 
infra dig to clean out a stable and strap a 
horse do\s'n, but riiat surely is a mistake. 
Many noble owners of racehorses and large 
stnds of hnnters, the best judges of horse¬ 
flesh that we have in the country, have 


been through the mill in their boyhood, 
and have b^me thoroughly pracli^ in 
the actual manipulation of diessing and 
cleaning a horse, and indeed stable work in 
general. The experience is invaluable to 
them, because it lias trained their eye to 
the standanl of perfection to which a norse 
should be brought when he is well groomed; 
and no gammoning on the part of an idle 
servant will make them believe a horse is 
thoroughly cleaned when the groom bajt 
shirked half the work. 

The subject of grooming should there¬ 
fore commend itsmf to sensible boys, es¬ 
pecially to those who belong to practi«^ 
households, where the girls make them¬ 
selves acquainted with cooking and house¬ 
work in general. The boys have doubtless 
only been waiting for their B. 0. P. to pat 
them up to the business, and won’t take 
long to learn how to manage matters. In 
six months they will be as important and 
indispensable in the outdoor work of the 
house as their bonny sisters are to the 
indoor work. 

The best grooms jure made out of strong 
boys of thirteen or fourteen fresh from 
school. They must be fond of horses, 
willing to learn, and not afraid. An old 
coat^man or experienced servant will teach 
them as mnch in six months as an- unedu¬ 
cated clown will leam in six years. 














Boys nuist not inia^nc that stable know¬ 
ledge comes directly they put on a stable- 
jacket, or that at the end of a few months 
they will have gaineil enough experience 
to take over the stable inanageiiieiit. Start 
at tile beginning as stable lad and make 
yourself generallv useful, even if it is only 
to shake out the litter and pump water, or 
cut chaff. As you get stninger and more 
at home in the stahle, and used to seeing 
how things are done, you will rise to be 
strapiier. 

As you liave ha<l the a<lvantage of a 
gowl education, with a lilieral course of 
Kuclid to make you use the brains tliat 
Providence lias hlesseil vou with, we quite 
antici{>ate your rising to the elKciency' of 
stud-groom. This iiii|)ortant functiouary 
in a stable represents the brain jiower of 
the establishment, because he has to think 
for the straniiers, grooms, and stahle-lads, 
who are seldom capable of doing so for 
themselves. A small boy' cannot strap a 
horse thoroughly at first, tieoause it wants 
height as well as strength to do so; but if 
tlte pony is too tall for him, he may gain 
an ulvantage by standing on a bucket. 

Learn to accomplish small duties with 
des{tatch and in a workmanlike style, even 
if it be only to put a rug on the pony. To 
do so, deremiali Weal writes, “A groom 
should take the horse-cloth in lH)th hands, 
with the outside of the cloth next kirn, and 
with his right hand to the otl' side of the 
pony throw the rug over his back, and not 
fiang it over liLs tail: place it no further 
luicK than it will be straight and level, 
which you will find to Iw alwut a foot from 
the tail. Put the roller round and the 
pa^l-piece under it in the prn|)er place, 
wlricn is from three to eight inches from 
the forelegs ; and take care that the roller 
W not put on too tightly, neither that it 
presses on any wrinkles and doublings in 
the cloth, which will fret some thin-skinned 
horses much.” 

To strip a pony of his clothing, unbuckle 
and remove tlie roller, then slide the nig 
off over his tail, following the natural lay’ 
of his coat, and so avoid rubbing him the 
wrong way, thereby taking the bloom off 
his hide. 

"When a pony comes in from a ride or 
dri\'e, tired and dirty, at once lead him on 
to some straw, and remove the bit from his 
mouth. If he is at all heated, only undo 
the saddle-girths, but let the saddle remain 
until he ha.s cooled; and the same must be 
done with the harness collar, for if removed 
too soon sore shoulders and sore backs are 
the conseqiience. 

A little liay may be given to muuse him, 
but BO com whilst he is hot. Set to work 
to rub off all the loose mud and dirt from 
the belly and legs with straw wisps. Next 
throw a rug ov'er his loins and leml him 
out iuto the y’ard, if the weather is wami, 
to wash his feet; but if cold this must be 
done indoors. 

The saying is, “ No foot, no horse,” so 
that it is most important a pony should 
have his feet at once seen to wlien he comes 
in from a journey. Peck out the mud and 
stopping in the foot, then hold each foot 
over a bucket, and with cold water and 
brush wash every’ particle of grit from the 
hoofs and soles. 

It is better to sponge instead of wash the 
legs from the knee.s and hocks to the coro¬ 
nets, avoiding wetting the interstices of the 
heels as much as possible, l^ad the pony 
into the stable, remove the saddle, anu set 
to work vigorously to wisp him from head 
to foot, keeping the rugs on his quarters as 
mueli AS possible. The remaining mud on 
the fegs and underneath will have dri^ by 
this time, so that it should again be wispea 
with straw, and, finished off in the next pro¬ 
cess with the brush to remove all the dried 
sweat from the body. A bay-wisp to lay 
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Put his Rug on In a workmanlike manner. 


the coat smooth follou’s the brush, and the 
jony is now nigged, and should be dry’ and 
warm, and ready fur his com within half 
an hour of coming in wet and dirty. 

There must be no dawdling or waiting 
over the work, but skilfully and quickly it 


should be accomplished, to the accompany¬ 
ing soothing sound of “ P-s-h-w-s-h,” to 
ke^ the dust out of the throat. 

Tnis last process is perhaps one of the 
most important points in making the 
pony’s toilet, and one at which a youngster 
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can make himself very useful, because, that they are smootli and there is no par- do if we wash them in cold weather and 

being young, he can stoop and turn and tide of straw, or thorns, or tiiistle-pncks don’t trouble to dry them. It will easily 

twist easier than a man can. Commence to adhere or stick in the hair. Finiw up be understood what on important point tb 



After the morning ride. Pull the ears of a tired Horee. 


nrooing the legs and sinews, from the the drying process by hand-rubbing, and grooming of a horse's legs is, because nnle«« 

knees and hock to the coronets, with a be most particular about drying the in- they are kept right the animal can be of 

ciotli or clean wisps of hay in both hands, terstices in the heels, as they are very little or no use for work, 

passing the hands down afterwards to feel liable to crack, just the same as our hands {To ho amtinued.) 


ELECTBtiD LAMPS, AMD HOW TO WOHK THEM. 

Bv R. A. R. Bekxett, b.a. 


B oys who have a taste for dabbling in 
science cannot fail to have been inte¬ 
rested in the gigantic strides that have 
lately been taken in the production of 
light by means of electricity, and I think 
an account of what can now be done in 
this direction cannot fail to be interesting 
to them, especially as I also intend to mve 
them explicit directions as to the produc¬ 
tion of the light on a small scale for them¬ 
selves. 

Now, when we talk of the “ electric 
light” we may mean one of tw» things— 
either the “arc” light or the “incande.s- 
cent " system of lighting. Tlie difl'ereuce 
between these n^s, therefore, to lie 
explained. 

The “arc” light is one of the most* 
intense lights known, the onlv light that 
can compete with it being tlie light caused 
by burning a piece of chalk in tlie mixture 
of oxygen and hydrogen gases know'ii as 
the oxyhydrogen blowpipe. This is called 
the oxyhydrogen light, or more familiarly 
the “lime-light.” It is much use<l for 
illmuinatiDg large magic lanterns, and the 
ga-ses are contained (separately, or conimon 
coal-gas may be used instead of hydrogen) 
in the large liellows-like gas-bag, wliidi is 
placed on the door. 

The electric “arc” light is caused by a 
very strtmg current of electricity passing 
through two jiencils made of carbon. Sup¬ 
pose we have a very powerful current 
flowing through two wires, one of wliich is 
Attaclieil to each of the carlKtn pencils, and 
these are made to touch each other. As 


long as they are touching nothing will 
happen, but when they are separated at 
about an inch distance the current has to 
I jump from one to the other if it is to go on, 

I and if it is a very powerful current it will 
reatlily do so. But it not only jumps acro.ss 
from one to the other, but in so doing it 
carries with it a number of particles of the 
carbon pencil from which it jumps, and in 
jumping across and tearing on the particles 
of carbon it gives out so much heat that 
tlie points of the pencils and the detached 
particles are heated to a white heat; and 
this is the cause of the brilliant white 
light which we see. This form of light 
needs such a strong current that it would 
be quite beyond tlie power of our readers 
to produce, and would be very dangerous 
for them to work with if they could ilo so. 
Moreover, in order to maintain a steady 
light the pencils of carbon have to be kept 
at an equal distance apart while tiiey are 
burning, and to do this a clockwork 
arrangement (generally worked by the cur¬ 
rent) i-s necessary, as tlie carlions gradually 
burn right away. The particles are carried 
across ironi one pencil to the other, one 
becomiug shaqjened as it bums, and tlie 
other hollowed out into a concave fomi. 

Owing to these various causes the arc 
liglit is very expensive to set up and 
maintain, and if it were not so, it could 
only be used in large balls and in outdoor 
lace.s, on account of the brilliant light pro- 
uced, wliicli would be too tiring to the 
eyes if used to light up our houses. But 
the other species of electric light gives a 


much more subdeed illumination, and lends 
itself mncli more readily to the Hgliting up 
of an onlinary house, for which it is there¬ 
fore always used when the electric light is 
wanted. 

The light in this case is pvmlnced b^* the 
current passing through a very tliin wire or 
Jilaiiicnt, as it is called, inside a small 
glass globe. Two little pieces of platinum 
wire are welded into the glass at the top 
of the glolie, and between the ends that 
are inside the globe is the tliin wire or tila- 
iiient. This t^ament is mode of bamboo 
cane, which has been carbonised —t.e., con¬ 
verted into carbon by burning. Edison, 
the original inventor of the lamps, having 
tried many substances for experiment ha^ 
hit on bamboo cane as being tne most suit¬ 
able. Now, if to the ends of the platinum 
wire that are outside the globe we attach 
the wires through which a strong current 
is passing, the current will have to tiglit 
its way tlirougli the thin filament in the 
lamp if it means to get round. This it 
does accordingly, but in so doing it makes 
the wire so hot by struggling against the 
resistance which it opposes to its passage 
that the wire glows with a bright white 
heat, and gives out a very considerable 
amount of light. 

Now it may occur to some intelligent 
youth to inquire how long this minute fila¬ 
ment of carlxm will withstand the action 
of the current, wlien the thick substantial 
pieces forming the pencils in the arc lamp 
were burnt iu a few hours. 

Well, it sounds rather mysterious at first 
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but tlii8 little (llAiuent will stan<l tiie 
action of the current which henta it to 
wliiteneHS for at least one thousaml liours, 
often fur three thousand or four tliousand 
ami sometimes five thousand hours, while 
tlie'thick car<M>n pencils last at most for 
ten or twelve honrs at a time, accordin;; to 
their si 2 e. The explanation of this is easily 
understood when the structare of the lamps 
is explained. Kiip]s>sin^ that we take a 
lump of charcoal and heat it to whiteness, 
or even reilness, in ordinary air it rlisa))- 
pears in a very short time. Now supjM>se 
that iiLstead of heating it in air we heat it 


to the same degree of heat in a vc'^sel from 
which all the air has been taken out, we 
find that the chareual does not ilisapi>ear— 
fur however long a time we heat it. The 
reason «>f this is that in the former case it 
unites with the oxygen of tiie air to form a 
gas known as ctirhoii fiio.rtdc, ami so dis¬ 
appears, liecoming invisible. In the latter 
case it lias no oxygen to combine with, and 
conse<|uently it cannot form the gas, .and 
so siinpl}' lieooiiies heated without tlisap- 
waring. Now you understand why the 
ittle tilament of the incandescent lamp 
withstands the effect of heating, w hile the 


I large jienoils of the arc light onlj' last such 
; a short time. In the fi rmer case the little 

f 'lass globe in which the filament is heateil 
las been entirely exhausted of air by the 
niaktir of the lani]i, and con-seijueutly the 
! carbon has no oxygen with winch to com¬ 
bine, amt can be heated until it breaks from 
some cause or other, without (lisap|>earing, 
while, in the case of the are light, the {len^ 
oils are heated in ordinary air, and conse¬ 
quently they gradually burn away and form 
carbon dioxide with the oxygen of the air. 

I {To be continued.) 


MONTH. 


DOI 


T bk PorLTRT Rrs.— Tho poultry senson niny l»c 
said to (sIrTy comnience thU Diotith. The low|. 
house shouKI lie in Rood ui'iler, the run coiupMe. 
Errs vill be pleuUtuI eiioiiuh now, ami fowls will 
sittinR ana chieketu hatclieil. Attention must 
be paid t« tbekeopiiiR of everytliiiiR in the pinkot 
onler and cicanlihcss. The weather is one of our 
Ri-eatest foes this month, ami if the fowls me not 
weil fed and comfortaUo the supply of orrs soon 
ceasea ' 

'there |s DO reason for most of onr remlers, perhaps, 
to huiTT iucubntion, but at some may be lucky 
cnoiiRh to have clilckens ami a sitting h«u or two »e 
vivo a few hints about l>olh. You cannot, then, 
hare a better mother th.in the DorklnR, ami If you 
desire to go lu for any particular breed, .amiiiiiu for 
your cRjn to at to be able to get them as soon .‘U you 
h.ave procured the sitter. It would be most ex¬ 
pensive and niinuyiiiR to get your eggs and tlien Hud 
the fowl would not sit But even with the Itest of 
eejn yon cannot expect they wilt be all hatche<l. We 
must be content wltli ordinary luck. Try, If possible, 
to get eggs from a good layine strain This is tin- 
portant Buy also from well-known ineu. Von may, 
it deairous of setting splendid fancy stock, adopt 
the plan we often recommend, of writing to the 
•ecrctary of aonie receut poultry show, auil obtain¬ 
ing a prize list. Y'ou thus sei ure the names and 
aildreeses of good hrecilers, ami then you are your* 
self sernre against lmp'>sitluii. O.herwtse consult the 
advertising columns of some iKiultry paper. 

It will iM better to set two hens at once. Put 
the nest on the ground iii a (ini'-t comer—cool 
ia soninicr—or use a laige turf, with the grn.«iy side 
uppermost, atid make the nest on this. If it Is a 
heii not b.-longlng to your own run you have pro¬ 
cured, whether Dorking, Cochin, or Biahms, plai-e 
her on the nest first over tlirce or four nest eggs. 
When she is fairly settled, and you are sure she 
means Imsiness, gently remove the nest eggs and 
slip lu the real ones She must have fresh water 
daily, and plenty of hanl food, say, maize or barley, 
tml some green food. She should also have a dust 
heap ill which to bathe if she thinks fit. If she does 
not come off once a day, the should be gently lifted 
off Leave nil the test to nature. 

' Chickens also must be left very much to them- 
stives, and molested lu no way. For the first day 
they roiiilre no food. For the next few days give 
hard boiled egi;s grated up with double the amount 
of biscuit craiub or oatmeal. Bcmemher this must 
!« fresh, and fresh every day. Do not use fresh 
bread, however, but stale. Feed frequently and all 
day long. In about a week you may discontinue the 
>vg Mpratts' food is very good. Bead last mouth's 
duluga. 

The Pigeon Loft.—B e in no hurry about mating, 
only everything should be reatly whether you mean 
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to go In for new breeiK nr not. Ar;\rch Is the month 
for pairing, and the midillu uf Marcli is soon enough. 
Kariy beeeiling resniM very often in debility, egg- 
iHiund, BSd many other cumplaiuU, and preveution 
Is better tbaa cure. Feed still on tick beaus, small 
peas, maize, riee. ur tui'cs. Tiie fltsc on the list is 
the best. Wheat and luirlvy may l>e given for a 
change, and In very cold weather a little hemp, but 
this is stimulating. Maize, on tue other hand, is 
rather fattening, ami If much be given it Is apt to 
Interfere with egg-pUKltice. 

X.li. On the care and comfort of your jiig-.niig for 
a month <>r two liefore the mittitig season depends 
very greatly your measure of sucee-s during the 
summer. Y«rt this Is very often forgotten, not only 
lu the lireediog of pigeons, but other birds. They 
are treate^l iii an otT-iiand way previout to mating, - 
and paired in an niihealtby cunuilion. Then tlieir 
owners wonder that eggs are unfertile, aud tlial the 
young pigeons or eanaries waste awsy. . 

If you lutve any tunlier repairs to make, see to 
thetn at once. Buy your gratns and store them in 
netit tuice-proof boxes. >u; douotmix them. Have 
the water fuuntaina clean, and “sail-cat" in a I>ox. 
A lump of ruck anil will do instead of the salt-cat, 
but the latter is better. 

The flight cage mentioned last month It iiece«ary 
where fancy pigeons are kept. Although even the 
best of these will stick close to the home, thci-e are 
many risks in giving them complete liberty. The 
flight cage is simply a space enclosed with wire work, 
roofed over and Itoarded to prevent draughts on the 
tides most exposed to the weatlier. 

The AviAnv .—a few fine days about the middle 
of tlii« month might make us think of mating. Let 
it be but a thonght for another raontli. Hull con¬ 
tinue the simple feeding on “ Idiick and white" 
canary seed, with a morsel of dainty green food. 
The (emper^ure hi the binl room should be ss 
equable es possllde. If you cannot have the birds 
you intend to mate In a room that is wann all iilght. 
cover up the cages, hut not to the exclusion of dll 
fresh air. If you have not scrubbed your breeding 
cages HOW is the time. If you have not bought fresh 
stock, but desire to. lose no time about it, eo as to 
have them uuder your own care au<l kcepiug fur m 
time before mating. Buy from good shops or good 
breeders yonug, lively, healthy stock, aud nothing else. 

The Rabbitrt.—I f you have a small rabbit court 
the health uf its inmates will depend upon its ]>erfect 
cleanliness, or the cleanliness and dryuess of the 
hutches, and on Judicious feeding. As to breeding, 
the following advice should be borne in mind—1. The 
bucks are not kept with the <loes but only occa- 
sioiiidly. 2. The buck should not lie bred from 
liefore he Is twelve uioutlis old, nor the doe before 
she is nine. 8. Breed only four times a year, t 


I Before the doc has young sbe wllldio restless for a 
I day or two, make the 1>ed tlien of the cleanest hay. 
{ with a liuiidfiil of wool or cotton wool. 5. Give 
I lietter food after the youug are Iwm, mashed and 
, sueeuleut roots—sec last month’s doings, (i. Kee]> 
I all quiet and do not look into the uest till the 
’ second or third day, and theu only to remove any 
[ dead ones, if such there may be. 7. Theyuuugrabbits 
I will appear in nlioat a fortnight. Xlien Is the time 
I to give a clean bed. 

The KtxsEL-—Feed regularly. Give plenty of 
exercise, anil see that the dog does nut enter the 
kennel while very wet. Lying uu damp straw Is the 
i. source of much illness. 

' Queer PETS.—Tlie hedgehog is a queer pet, but if 
I the little fellow s ways and habits were known we 
I believe he would be better appreciated. It is a 
I cheap pet and always obtainable. At fiist the crea¬ 
ture sulks a deal, and no animal can look more 
I sulky, but toon this shyness goes off, aud it becomes 
< almost as tame as a cat. The hedgehog should be 
: fed oil bread aud milk sop, always fresh, dead mice, 
tronus, meat minced, snails, &c. If tame enough 
to run about the garden all the better. 1 ( kepi in 
kitchen, the “ lieastle " must have a quiet retiring 
corner with a nest of hay. 

The Ai’iARY.—Boys who would go in for bees 
would <Io well to consider first whether tliey are 
suited for the pursuit, aud whether they have time 
to look well ofter the hives. There Is uo doubt that 
bee keeping is a most engaging aud even bealtlifui 

J iursutt. Money is to be made by bees, too. Not a 
urtuue, perhaps, but ample pocket-money. It is a 
country pursuit, though those who dwell in the 
suburbs of big towns may do well by bee-keeping. 
It is cteauly one, too, aud If tilings are done with 
regularity it realiy <loes not necessitate the loss of 
much time. Well, March or April is Uie best time 
to go iu for stock bees. 

The Kitchen and Flower Oaiidens.—T ake od- 
vautsRe uow of every gowl day to get these lu order. 
Grouiid some time unoruken will need turoing over 
after being manureii. There is little ueed for hurry jet 
with seeds, but peas may be got in sud even onions 
towards Uie end of the month. Kake aud roll walks. 
Keep down early weeds. Keep the groohd soft 
about flowers, aud trim grass and borders. Get your 
seeds ready in time, and buy only from good shopa 
The Window gardes.—O f course by this lime 
your boxes arc ready and filled. If tliey are not full 
of bulbs you may transplant early spring flowers- 
the primrute, the crocus, and snowdrop. Get your 
window baskets ready, and study gatxlenlng from 
other people's windows. Or make friends with a 
neighbouring gardener. >'o one will refuse to give 
you a hint. 
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Voc.VG Charlie Tomnoddy was one of those boys 
Who c»ul<i *’ always do everything well,' 
hut when be went off to hU first boardiug- 
Mhool 

lie thought it was rather a “ sell." 

He couid fight like a lion—at least, so he said 
To the boys who had gathered around— 
bat when be stood up against young Tummy 
Jones 

fie very soon came to the ground. 


EXPERIEVTIA DOCET, 

' He was a “ dabster ” at cricket, if oue could 
believe 

I In his boast tlmt he'd carry his bat; 

! But in the first stand that he made at the nets 
j A “ twister " his wicket laid flat. 

French irregnlar verbs, he said were a lurk, 

And translation was like ABC; 

But when '‘chemiu de fer" was “the road to the 
\ fair," 

I Mossoo called him “ von leetle big D." 


: And so things went on till, one very hot day, 
lie put a pin on the head master's seat. 

And for the next ten minutes that l>oy sent forth 
sounds 

That were certainly not over sweet! 

This led him to think that at school his ideas. 

Which at home were thought witty and clever, 
■M'ere not quite the tiling ; and S0‘>tt he had left 
Tliat schoolroom behind him for ever, 
i ' BICMABD J. T&IdOS. 
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AN AMUSING TOY, 

Thomas W. Ricbabdson writes from Stockton-on- 
Tt-es“ A short lime sgo I was much interested in 
7 our directions for makluj; a movable lamp top, and 
now send yon Instructions for makiDg two propellen 
to bang over a pts Jet. 

“ Take an ordinary cork, such as is used for ginger- 
beer bottles, and cut it through the middle. Alter 
this bore a hole through each piece witli a red-hot 
knitting needle. Make four cuts or notches in a 



dostlng direction (A) in the aides of each piece, and 
fosert cardboard blades about 8 in. long by I in. 
wide (B). Now take a piece of smooth tes string (CX 
■imI. after making a knot at the end, siip on a gloM 
bead (DX and fmlowiog this a piece of cardboard 
about tlie aUe of a threepennypiece. These form 
a bearance for the propeller, which should now be 
threaded on to the string. About 6 in. al>uve the 
first propeller make another knot and repeat the 
above directions, taking, care, however,' that the 
■econd propeller has the blades in a contrarv direc¬ 
tion to the tint. If the string Is now cnri^cd up to 
the cefllng directly over the gas Jet. with the lower 
propeller about 12 in. or IRin. from the flame, they' 
will be teen to revolve rapidly in opposite directions, 
and the effect Is very curious. 1- nave a pair which 
have been at work for some time and show no signs 
of getting out of order. A biillei or other small 
wetjobt attached to the end of the string to keep it 
•tnught would be an advantage. “ 


OlornsjHmticncc. 


£. P. LoXTOX.—You must have Influence and per- 
' sonal introduction. Become acquainted wltli a 
' ahareholder, or director, or manager. 8o many 
other lads have now paaaed the examination that 
it carries but little weight; In fact, it U almost a 
disgrace nut to have paaaed it. Ytrst-class iu 
honours Is the only grade worth winning. The 
' address of the Bankers^ Institute is 2, St. Michael's 
House, Comhill, &c. 

HAlBVSTOSE.-lt mny be so. It says In the books 
that tlie uiglitingale never aings In Scotland, Wales, 
of Ireland/ nor does it Visit Cornwall or Wnt 
Devon, or cross the IVent; but that ia no reason 
why it should not extend Its wauderiogs. At the 
same time iu song alone Is not good evidence. 
Look-out next year, and write to a daily paper only 
when you hrve made quite sure. 

ARTiroi>ES.--A day before. If you telegraph from 
- Auckland to Loudon on Sunday momiug the tele¬ 
gram is received here on Saturday night. 
Horizon.—T o find the distance of the horlton take 
the square rout of yonr height in feet above 
tbe sea, and multiply it by 1*23. Thus if yonr 
eyes ore nine feet above tbe water yon see 
t/9xl-23 = 3xl-23 = s-ee mllet. At sixteen feet 
above tlie sea you see 4*92 milea; to see nine mllea 
you miut be over fifty feet above the sea. These 
results are not exact, but they are near enough fur 
all practical purposca 

Speed of Trains (Andrew!.—If yon divide 900 by 
the nuiuiier of oecondt in which the train nuia 
a qtiarier of a mile, you will get tbe number of 
niiiea an hour tbe train U travelling. This la 
another form of the proportion sum—aa tbe 
number of seconds is to 8 , 000 , the number of 
seconds In an hour, ao is a quarts of a mUe to the 
number of miles travelled iu the hour. 

Coins.— 1. Hie lateat book on Roman coins is pub¬ 
lished by George Bell and Sons, of York Street, 
Cuvent Garden. It is the " Dictionary of Roman 
. Coins,'.' begun by S. W. Stevenson, revised by C. 

Roach Smith, completed by P. w. Madden, and 
- lihiBtrated by P. W. FatiiioU. It baa about seven 
hundred eognrings. It la the only work contain¬ 
ing moat of the information you want; bat really 
you ask for the Impossible. A cheap book on snofa 
a snbjact la out of all reason ; you might as wMl 
ask fur "a shilling edition of tbe Encyelopadla 
firitannica complete.' t. Caransius was bom in 
Heiiapia between the Meuse and the Scheldt, and 
rose to be admiral of the fleet Maxlnuanue 
attempted to put him to death, and Carausliu 
sailed across to Britain with the fleet, and pro¬ 
claimed himaMf Augnstas In a.d. 887: and he held 
hia own till be was assassinated In 898. 

Bells (York Minster).—The largest bells In the woiid 
are in Russia There is one at Moscow weighliiE 
260 toua another weighing 110 tons, and several 
others of great weight; and there ia a liell at 
Novgorod weighing 81 tons. Out of Russia the 
biggest bell Is the London Great Paul, which 
. weighs 17i tons, then come bells at Olmutz and 
Vienna, weighing over 17 tons, that at Erfurt 
weighing 13} tons, and the St. Stephen, better 
known aa Big Beu, of Westminster, which weighs 
13} tons. The biggest bell in Paris weighs 12 tons 
16 cwt. 

A. Bores -The articles on making cages for birds 
are now uncbtalnalile except in thcT reprinted 
' form lu our “ ludoor Games and PaBtlmM.” 


Bmioratiox (T, SwalnX-Apply at tbe Xmimata’ 
Information Office, SI, Bkoodway, Weatmmster, j 
any day between 10.30 a.m. and 6 30 p.m. On 
Saiurdaya tbe office cloees at 8 p.m. Ton w}ll i 
there get free of charge the best and latest tsfor- | 
mation. It ia a Government office ; not e private ' 
specnlation. Tlie circular on Canada gives tbe 
particulars you lequire as to railway fares aercas 
the i><jmliiion. Tbe fare right across to Vancouver 
la kd 12 s. 7d,, but then the Journey takes five or 
six (lays. 

Leith Hill (An Old ReaderX—Leith fflil is tbe sane i 
height as the Eiffel Tower at Paris, and ^ view I 
should be as extensive. By the rude we have re- ' 

- ccntly given the radius covered were the ground , 
all flat would be about forty mitea Try where (ha 
forty miles would take you. Tbe counties mid to ' 
be visible are, we believe, twelve In number, iwlng 
Surrey Kent, Sussex, Hampshire Berkahire, Ox- 
fonlsmre, Bedfordahire, Bucklughamohiie, Hert- 
fonlsiilre, Suffolk, Essex, and Middlwx, tbe outer ; 
ones coming into the view only with a few of tb^ 
eniiiiencea. 

Favoi'RITE Adtbors (J R. N.X—Yes; of oouae. I 
W. G. Grace's favourite author la Pleldlng, and ' 
Rentbaw's is Tennyson! 

E. Brown.—T here is no premlnm, but the cost to 
tbe parents ia about £100 a year. 

W. S. S.—There Is one at tbe old Naval Schod at 
New Cross. Would not that dot 

Photoorapht (BrambieX—We cannot recommend 
makers of apparatus. Buyanumberof the “British 
Journal of Photography," and cbooae for yoniseU 
amoDgat tbe advertlsera. 

MopxL Yachts (G. F. w. Jenninga and SunbeamX— 
Hiere are two oooks on model yacbta. one by T. E 
Biddle, price four shllUugs, published by O. wilsctt 
166. Minorles, and one byj. du V. Qcotvenor, price 
five shlUiiigs, published by Gill, 17(X Strand. Boto 
are good. You should get a few numben of the 
“ Model Yachtsman ;' It costs threepence, and is 
publislied by Harlboroogb and Co., Old Bailey, 
and Grassam, of High Street, EulL 

Enqinb Driviho (W. CookX—There la nothing like 
trybv- If you know nobody on the line wnto to 
tbe Cocomotive Siiperinteniient of tbe emnpany 
whoae aervlee you wish to enter. 

Bcddeb (Teutonic and BigmaX—When n veme! Is 
drifting with the stream tbe rudder haa no tfeet 
on her; she it in the same position with regard to 
ir as if she were motionlem in stOl water. Bat if 
the Is running faster than tfao current or slower 
than (lie current, then the rudder has an effect 
The rudder does not act to turning the vessel’s 
head, but by pnttfaig on the brake on one side 
behind ao tliat the stern moves towards tte side 
where there is least resistance, iu steering a host 
you must not only allow room to get the bow 
round, but you must have room for the atom to 
swing. If you watch rowing boats comli^ to at a 
yard yon will see for yourseU bow tbe nulder acts 
lu this dlaplaclug of the stern- 

Qdabtz (ArthurX—Many of such well-formed crys¬ 
tals come from the St. Gothard, iu Swltaeriond. 

In that nelgbbonrhood there are meo whom 
business is crystal bunting, and from ttwM men 
moat of the aix-slded pyramids, amoky and other¬ 
wise, are obtained. I'he St. Gothard la quite a 
happy hunllDg gronnd for mlneralogtsta. 
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CH.VPTEIl Viri.—THE K.VNCAltOO HUNT. 

“ ^.VN you rule, Hugh ?" askoci Vernon in tho 
Vj afternoon of tlie same daj' on •wliich 
Miss Munro hod told me her amusing story 
about (Jnviiny. 
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’’or a moniont 1 hardly knew how to 
ansu er this apparently simple question. 
If I said yes, 1 might have to risk my 
neck in a wild-horse hunt. If, on the 
<itlier hand, I replied in the in'gative, 

I should not be .saying what was strictly 
true, so [ »leterniined to l)e cautious, and 
said tliat I could ride a little. 

“Wliich means, I presume, that you 
can trot, canter, and gallop along a good 
road.” suggested my friend. 

“ Well, yes, that's about the extent of 
mv accomplishments on liorscback ; but 
why do you ask I inquired. 

“ Because we propose to have a day’s 
kangaroo hunting to-morrow in honour 
of your arrival, if you feel so inclined. 
Wliat do you say to it T’ 

“ I shall be very pleased indeed to join 
you,” I replied; “ but if 1 get <a .spill you 
must not he surprised.” 

“Oh ! that will be all right,” reioinetl 
Vernon, airily, as though lieing thrown 
heels over head otl' a horse was liardly 
worth mentioning. “ We’ll give you 
old Bob to ride, and he'll see you in at 
tlie death if you only stick to liini.” 

With this comforting assurance, and 
hoping most sincerely tliat I might be 
able to stick to old Bob, and that the 
sp.id noble quadruped might not have 
tlie mortification of seeing me on the 
broad of ?//// back, instea'l of feeling me 
comfortably seated on his own, 1 was 
fain to be content. 

Later on Miss Munro was good enough 
to say slie was very glad to hear I had 
coii-sentetl to join the hunt, and hoped 
1 should enjoy it. 

“ t think I should enjoy it if I were a 
really good liorseman, Miss .Munro,'’ 1 
replied. “Hut as 1 never rode after 
tin- hounds at home, and know nothing 
of bush horsemanship, I do not feel ! 
at all certain that I shall sliine as a 
kangaroo hunter to-morrow.” 

“I really am quite pleased with your 
modesty, .Mr. Tliornley, for do you know 
I have met men here in Australia who, 
profes.sing to be first-class horsemen 
when at home, proved to be very poor 
bush riders indeed. They have talked 
of their limiting days in England as 
though they were perfect Ninirods (and 
I must admit that Engli.sh gentlemen as 
a rule ride courageously and well), but 
I have often seen first - class open- 
country riders left a very long way 
behind when galloping tlirough timber. 
Now I suppose you never heard of an 
English girl galloping after stock on a 
man’s saddle (” 

“.Most certainly not,” said I, wonder¬ 
ing at tlie same time whether she 
dressed in men’s clothes on such occa¬ 
sions. 

The girl laughed merrily at my look 
of astonisliincnt, and, evidently guess¬ 
ing what was running in my mind, said, 
“Of course, they ride as though seated in 
a side-saddle. I have never tried it 
myself, but it is often done in tlie country 
di-stricts, where women's saddles are 
scarce, and where girls often have to do 
the work of young men. 

“ I know one instance in which a colo¬ 
nial girl laughingly told an English 
gentleman that sKe would lose him in 
the bush in less than ten minutes. Tliis 
she did with the greatest easi?, for not 
only was the country very tliick, but 
she and her pony had been used to it 
for years. 


“ The girl, having returnetl to him, 
then offered to do tin? same tiling over 
again if they changed saddles. Tlie gen¬ 
tleman, who had only recently arrived 
in tlie colony, and had no idea wliat 
Australian girls could tlo on horseback, 
lauglied at what appeared to him to be 
a jjerfectly ab.surd propo.snJ. But his 
fair friend was not to l)o put off like 
that, and at last he acceptc-d her ofier, 
remarking, however, that if she came 
to grief sdie must not blame liini. .So, 
the saddle.s having Ix-en exchanged, the 
girl and lier friend started off, but they 
hixd not gone far when the man was 
unseated, and the young lady galloj)ed 
after the riderless steed and brought it 
hack to her somewhat crestfallen cava¬ 
lier, who was fortunately none tlie worse 
for his spill.'’ 

“ Well, after that, Mi.ss Munro, I shall 
expect to see something wonderful to¬ 
morrow.’ 

“Tlien I am afraid you will be dis¬ 
appointed, as we are going to hunt on 
a sand-plain, where there will be no 
logs to jump over or timber to ride 
tlirough ; in fact, nothing but .straight¬ 
forward galloping, and plenty of it, I 
e.xpeet.” laying which tlie young lady 
walked into thehouse, leaving me mucli 
relieved in mind, and longing for the 
mori'ow, which was to see me initiated 
into tliis new ,\u.str<ilian experience— 
“straightforward galloping, and plenty 
of it.” 

Next morning we were all astir at 
break of day, and ha<l finished breakfast 
before the sun rose. The trap was 
bi’ought down and packed witli a box 
of provisioii.s, a large kettle, rug.s, ropes, 
and sundry nose-bags with corn for the 
horses. Then Mr. and .Mrs. Munro. wlio 
! M'ere to be but spectators of the liunt, 
took tlieir seats. Vernon lifted Miss 
Munro lightly into her saddle, and 
mounted Tiis own horse, wliile Tim and 
I followed his exanqile, and off we 
started along a bush road arched over¬ 
head with magnificent forest trees, fes¬ 
tooned with different kinds of creejiers, 
the wild flowers growing on either side 
in a variegation and profusion impos¬ 
sible to describe. 

Never shall I forget my first ride on 
liorseback in Australia. Everything 
was so bright, fre.sh, and beautiful as 
we canterecY along inhaling tlie delight¬ 
ful morning air, laden with the sweet 
odours of the eucalyptus leaves, blend¬ 
ing with those from innumerable shrubs 
and flowers. 

Miss Munro, t<x), looked very be¬ 
witching as she rode with perfect grace 
and ease side by side with her admirer, 
whose seat on horseback was simply 
perfection, and whose place next to the 
young lady I rather envied, as they 
laughed and chatted away while I had 
to talk to Tim as best I could, which I 
found to be no easy matter. 

“What’s this horse'.s name, Tim ?” I 
inquired of my sable companion, hoping 
to start a conversation. 

“That fellow’s name Bob: lie very 
good horse, and can catch ’utii kangaroo 
tine,’’ replied Tim. 

“ No, Tim, the horses will not catch 
the kangaroos; Nipper and Spring will 
do that,” said I, pointing to two kan¬ 
garoo-dogs, half staghound, half grey¬ 
hound, combining great strength and 
speed in their make. 


“ Vos,” acquiesced my black friend; 
“dogs catch ’um, but horses catch 'urn 
too ; horse can plenty catch ’uin. ’ 

Tlii.s was a poser, jiere was a fellow 
actually telling me that horses as well as 
(logs caught kangaroos, and I wondered 
exceedingly Jiow they did it. and why 
neither Vernon nor Miss Munro had 
mentioned this astouisliing cll'ect of 
training. 

“Now look here, Master Tim ; just 
you tell me how liorses can catch kan- 
giirnc.s. How do they do it f ” 

Tim, .althougJi a very poor hand at 
expressing himself in English, under¬ 
stood it jHM-fectly, having lived with the 
Munro family since he was a cliild, and 
he now looked at me as though lie 
thought I must be a very new chum 
indeed, and tlieii answered my question 
by saying, “Gallop ’uin ! gallop ’uni ! 
galloi) 'urn I and then catch um ! ” 

“()f course they gallop after them, 
but how do tliey catch themi Do they 
jump on them, or bite their licads ofl'?'’ 
I asked, impatientlv. 

Eor an instant tlie native .stared 
me with his big eyes as if he thought I 
had gone mad, and then rolled al>out in 
his saddle, shrieking witli laughter. 

“ My word,” said lie, at last, “you too 
much fool ; horse catch ’um and dogs 
jump on um and bite ’um.” 

“ Gh. you mean that the horses catch 
nji to them, and tlie dogs do the rest. 
(3f course I ought to have understood 
that at once, but I did not, and so I tnu 
a big fool. ’ 

“My word, you a fool.” repeated 
Tim. with a great deal of emjihasis; and 
as from this decision tliere was no 
a))peal, I accepted and made the best of 
it; but after that there was very little 
conversation abput kangaroos or any¬ 
thing else. 

For about seven miles we rode along 
a very good bush track, and then turned 
off into the forest, where travelling 
}»ecame much slower work, for, although 
Vernon and Miss Munro made very 
light of fallen trees and logs, the tra]> 
hml to go round every obstacle, and, as 
became a modest equestrian, I followed 
carefully in its wake. 

Half an liour of this sort of work 
brought us to a place where the ground 
t(X)k a sudden dip of about fifty teet, at 
the l*ottom of which lay a beautiful 
sand-plain of several miles in e.xtent, 
dotted here and there witli clumps of 
trees, looking like islands in a sea of 
smoke-scrub and wild flowers. 

Here we came to a halt; the horsey 
were unharnessed, the dogs tied up to 
prevent them from hunting on tlndr 
own account, and we had liaif an liour's 
spell, during which Tim at intcrv.als 
became much excited, declaring that 
he could see “kangaroo plenty wqlk 
about.” 

After tightening our girths we re¬ 
mounted and proceeded at a walking 
pace along the edge of the plain, keep¬ 
ing as much ns possible among the 
tiinl>er to be out of sight of the game. 

Presently Tim, who was ritling in 
advance, held up his hand, and we 
pull(‘d up. 

“You see 'um down there?” he asked. 

And as we looked in the direction in 
which he pointed we could see se,veral 
kangaroos sitting up with their ears 
cocked, and looking about as though 
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they could hoar or smell dunffer fi-oni 
afar. 

“C’oine here, you brutes.’’ said Ver¬ 
non, in an undertone, to tlie <log.s, as 
they showed .signs of impatience to be 
off, and we remained stationary for a 
few minutes, during winch the animals 
appeared to recover conlidenee, and 
went on feeding. 

‘“('onie alone: quietly,’’ said Vernon, 
■“until they make a start, and then we ll 
.stick to whichever one the dog.s sel(*ct.’’ 

Kut the .slow, cautious pace difi not 
last long, for one of the animals de¬ 
tected our approach and bounded away, 
followed by all the re.st, a large boomei- 
l)ringing up the rear. To this fellow 
we gave chase, Vernon takinc the lead, 
clo.sely followed by Miss Munro, riding 
splendidly. Tim and I were in very 
goo<l places, and ohl Hob tore along at 
what apix'ared to me to be something 
like .si.Kty miles an hour, tlie wind 
'.vhistling ]iast iny ears as though I 
v,-ere riding on the engine of an e.vpress 
train. 

Ill the meantime the kangaroo flew 
along, with the two dogs but a few yards 
Itehind. For about five minutes the 
i)ooiner gave u.s plenty to do to keep up 
with him, but gr.ulually the dogs gained 
upon him, and at last one of them nmde 
a dash at his tail and threw him cle¬ 
verly on his side, when the other made 
a spring at his throat. The poor brute 
-iruggled and kicked violently for a 
-■liort time, but the dogs knew their 
business too well to get within reach of 
nis hind feet, which would have ripped 
flnun up in a moment. Very soon he 
was lying dead on the ground, Vernon 
having mercifully put an end to his 
sufferings by a jirempt and well- 
Ih-ect^d blow of his whip-liandle on the 
' i-ick of the hesul. 

.i"^o\v that’s what I call downright 
ij^tSiery,” &aid Vernon, as he handed 
!iSi knife to thp native, and told liim to 
•ut off the*kangaroos tail and take it 
Iwick to the ’trap. 

“I (juite ^ree with you,’’.added the 
vouiig lady. “Let Tim take the dogs 
with liim.and we’ll ride in another 
lirection.” 


“And is the hunt all over?" I inquired, 
feeling coiisider.ilily disajipointecl at tlie 
ilecision which 1 suppose<l they had 
arrived at. 

“ Oh dear no ! ” replied Vernon. “ We 
havehardlv coimiienced yetand then, 
mounting liis horse, he rode further out 
into tlje sand-plain by the side of his 
fair friend without offering any further 
explanation. 

’I’liis was another poser; for how we 
w(!re to hunt a swift animal like the 
kangaroo without dogs was more than 
1 could understand. However, 1 con- 
tent<*(l myself with meekly riding be- 
hiiul my coinpauious, trusting to time 
and circumstances to make mear what 
was to me a mystery. 

For about a quarter of an hour we 
rode slowly atoug, when suddenly a 
largo kangaroo jumped up from almost 
under our horses' feet, and bounded 
away, with Miss Munro and Vernon in 
liot pursuit. Nor was old Hob slow to 
follow : for, with a snort and a tre¬ 
mendous shake at the bridle, he recom- 
niencetl his express-train speed in a 
style which gave me fully to understand 
that he meant business, so 1 hud better 
look out. 

Swiftly and steadily, with nothing to 
break the dead silence of tlie sand-plain 
■but the quick Wat of our horses’ hoof.s, 
we tore along after the game. On and 
on for five minutes, ten minutes, and 
then the jiace began to slacken. The 
kangaroo was evidently almost done up, 
for his bounds became shorter and 
slower ; still he managed to struggle 
gamely on for another five ininutiis, 
when he Wgan to stagger, and at la.st 
fell prone to the earth, dcEwl beat, and 
unable to go another yard. 

In A moment Mi.ss ^lunro and Vernon 
were off their panting horse.s, which 
they handed over to my care. The girl 
then knelt down near the kangaroo’s 
head, but the poor tired hunteu brute ) 
appeared too much exhausted even to 
notice her. 

“ Poor Joey! ’’ .sriid she, as she stroked i 
his head with her gloved hand, and then 
lifted it on to her Tap, “ you have shown j 
good pluck, and shall be rewarded.” 1 


' Then detaching a piece of scarlet 
i ribbon from lu-r neck, she tied it round 
I his threat, and replaced his head on 
: the ground. 

i “ iiappy kangaroo ! ” said Vernon, 
smiling down on the girl ns slie again 
stroked the animal’s heswl : “ I wish 
' some ])retty girl would make as much 
, fuss over me." 

i “ Do you ? Perhaps .some girl may 
! take compassion on you some day, Mr. 

I Vernon, it you deserve it. In the mean¬ 
time you may hand me your knife, and 
I'll give you and Mr. Thornley a bit oti* 
Joey's ribbon as a souvenir of the hunt.” 

.^Ii,ss Vernon then cut off a piece of 
! tlie riblion which decorated the kan- 
I garoo’s neck, and. dividing it into three 
parts, she gave Vernon and me a small 
piece each, and pinned the third on her 
own breix.st. 

“ And now that we are all properly 
investetl with the red ribbon ot the 
chase, 1 think you may lift our poor 
tired friend on to his feet again,” said 
the young lady to Vernon, xvho, in 
obedience to her commands, picked up 
the kangaroo and tried to steady him 
uj>ou liis haunches. 

For a while it .seemed as though the 
creature had not sufficient strength to 
keep its balance, but after a time it 
hopped feebly away, probably to asto- 
nisii its companions with the iinndsome 
ribbon whicli Miss Munro had trans¬ 
ferred to its neck from her own. 

Hew long poor Joey kept his souvenir 
this deponent knoweth not; but in a 
comer of the desk on which 1 am now 
writing lies the scrap vvhich was pre¬ 
sented to me long, long ago. Very f^ed 
it looks, but it brings to my mind as 
freshly as ever my first day’s kangaroo 
hunting in Australia. 

M’heu we got back to the trap 
luncheon was quite reaxly, and we lost 
no time in doing fujil justice to it, after 
which we rode noihe, when I hiforme<l 
Master Tim that I was no longer a fool, 
as I could now understand how a horse 
could “gallop ’um ! gallop ’um !” and 
catch a kangaroo as well as a dog. 

(To be continued.) 


UNCLE TOWSER: 

A STOUY FOU HOYS YOUNG AND OLD. 
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r iiE morning after these disquieting i 
scenes dawned with the promise of ’ 
i balmy day. The softest of westerly < 
trttezGS gefttly famiod the fairy green of 
>peiiing leaves ; long shadows lingered j 
m the dewy lawn; the splendid sheen ! 
>f V>eech and birch dressed in birthday 
ovcline^ stood out with brilliant con- i 
pjtst against the dark mystery tliat | 
Jof-ps on aspring morning lieneath the j 
voinbre pines. These la.st seemed like | 
ate risers ndt yet awake, while the 
)tber trees were alrearly sparkling with j 
Sie energy and light of life. '' j 


By Rev. .\. N. Mal.vx, m.a., f.g.s., 

"Caetig and llereuki," “A Smuffyliny Adoenturc,” 
CHAPTER XVIII.—A BULL FOR A BULLET. 

The. patriarchal Browser opened his 
window, and looked over the distant 
landscape swimming in an atmosphere 
of opalescent haze. He snifi’ea the 
fragrant air and took courage. The 
disturbing influences of the past night 
had been modified by slumber and 
vanished with the darkness, though 
the old gentleman felt .somewhat tire<l. 

But he sniffetl the pure air, drinking 
in its draughts of fresh fragrance. He 
revived, and sjiid; 

“Harriet, after breakfast I go a- 
fisbing.” 


etc., ete. 


' Mr. Browser, senior, was an ardent 
! lover of the gentle craft. He could not 
remember the time when he knew not 
i how to throw a fly. Dating from that 
I dim background of the past, the pleas- 
I antest memories of his life hovered over 
just such spring mornings as this one, 
which now promised him a day's un¬ 
sullied enjm*ment. 

George Towser came down to the 
breakfast-room beaming witli good- 
huniour. The spirit of vernal rapture 
on .such a morning cannot be resistetl 
V>y young or old. Kveryone was happy 
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—even James seemed unusually bright- , 
ened up. I 

But Ihicle Towser’s appearance was | 
the signal for a general attack from the : 
ladies. Mrs. Browser opened tire. 

“ Oh, George, you naughty man ! I 
wonder you are not ashamed to show 
your face after such behaviour last 
night ! Keally it was too cruel ! ily | 
poor husband ! Oh, the terror I endured 
when he got up and quietly said, ‘ Lir/ht j 
the candle, Harriet—there are burff/ars I 
downstairs /’ Oh ! I thougflit I should ] 
have fainted !" 


Vl\e Owi) Pkpei^. 


at that time of night 1 ” asked Caroline. 
“ Were you hungry ? We must take care 
to put a good .supply in your room 
before to-night. Poor papa ! how drojid- 
fully brave lie must lie to have gone 
down all alone, when lie fully helieved 
there were real burglars about! ” 

“Your papa is undoubtedly a valiant 
warrior, iliss Caroline, an^ wa.s well 
armed and supported by an army of 
brave troops, wlioreas the poor wretch 
who was mistaken for a burglar was 
exposed to most serious jieril.” 

“ What do you say to a day’s fishing, 



Mr. Browser comes to Grief. 
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“Whatever were you doing, George,” 
said saucy Kate, with eyes that Hashed 
diamond twinkles of mirth. 

And Caroline the blonde continued 
the fusillade, “ 1 shall not dare go to 
sleop again for a week ! ” 

George Towser looked from one to 
the other with meek supplication. 

“ My dear ladies,” he said, “ I assure 
you I most deeply deplore the unlucky 
circumstances wliich caused me to 
occasion you so much alarm. It was a 
time of danger and distress to myself 
such as I never encountered before. 
You must show mercy, and forgive me 
unconditionally. I went to fetch an 
onion—that was all—and had the mis¬ 
fortune to upset a zinc pail.” 

“What could you want with onions 


George!” broke in Mr. Browser, anxious 
to apply the closure to this discussion. 

“Nothing I sliould like more. sir. I 
am not very skilful with the rod, but I 
could carry your landing-net, and pos¬ 
sibly assist at the capture of fishes.’’ 

“ No, thank you ; there are lots of 
rods and Hies. You shall go your own 
way, and leave me to go mine. There’s 
a nice breeze the right way, so 1 shall j 
Hsh down stream ; it saves a lot of ■ 
bother, and is mucli pleasanter. Tlirow [ 
a long line, you know.” I 

'The fishers were soon equipped for ! 
their sjjort, and sallied forth towards j 
the river. A pleasant stream it was, i 
winding among rich meadows, where I 
sleek cattle grazed and Hicked the flies ] 
with lissom tails. Alders and willows | 


fringe<l the banks, with njjen spaces 
between, oHering the Hy-tisher ample 
opportunities to ca.st his angle. Theie 
were.sliallo\\s where the tinkling waters 
hurried over pebhly be<ls, ami deep 
broad reaches wliere tlie river seemed 
to loiter in meditative repose. 

They were both in liigh spirits. 

“If you don't iniiul. George, I will 
take the right bank. You can give me 
two fields start and follow on along the 
left.” 

“Certainly, sir ; pray please yourself. 
It makes no diflereiice to me winch bank 
I take.” 

Mr. Browser was a Hsbennau of re¬ 
nown. The liall at the Grange bonstinl 
more tlian one lusty monarch of the 
brook, stuffed and mounted in a glass- 
case, upon whicli he loved to dilate 
with enthusiasm and pride, expanding 
his tale (like a iieacock) in gorger.us. 
arrav. I’nele Towser, on the other 
hand, admitted that the angler’s art 
wius not much in his line. 

“I am convinced,” he said, “that 
there is some subtle force akin to 
animal magnetism active in the genuine 
fisherman, dormant in the coinuion- 
place stream-Hogger. That force is com¬ 
municated down tlie line and attracts 
the Hsh—and that’s liow it’s done.” 

They parted company at the bridge. 
5Ir. Browser crossing it to take tiie 
right side of the river, while George 
Towser stood lolling over the pani- 
pet of the bridge, looking down into- 
the water, and getting his tackle in 
order. The Hsh were evidently on 
the move—he could see the circles on 
the surface of calm pools M’here ever 
and anon a trout sucketl down a Hy, 
His appetite for the sixirt was whetti\l 
by seeing Mr. Browser land a tine tisir 
before he got over the Hrst heclge. 

Uncle Towser waited till the old gen¬ 
tleman was out of sight, and then'leit 
the bridge to begin active operations. 
He tried a choice selection of Hies, but 
four Helds were traversed, and still his- 
creel was empty. It was clear that his 
skill was not equal to tlie occasion—he- 
must try stratagem. He was approach¬ 
ing a pool in which he remen)beri*il 
once having caught a fisli. His linjies 
depended on that pool; if he failed lie 
would probably return home tishless. 
Tiierefore he aetermined to adopt all 
caution in dealing with it. 

A group of alders marked the spot 
where the banks were bigb and tlie 
channel narrow, Througli this gorjM 
the constrained waters gathered speed 
and volume. Pouring into the pool with 
scurry and commotion, they caused 
such a turmoil of frothing, bubbling, 
yeasty foam—such a 
lasma (as Aristophanes nmgniticentiy 
expresses it)—that a hungry trout wou l3 
have no time to distinguish between * 
natural and artificial fly, -should chaiict 
throw either in liis way. What a triuinpl 
of onomatoixra is that word ! Take tli( 
largest glouular stone you can lift, an^ 
heave it into tlie deepest pool on tlij 
river. Look, listen, and ponder. Thj 
stone sinks with a iniglitj' iiouiph auj 
lo ! the parted waters close over it witi 
a jdioliujo, ri.sing up in pillared fouii 
tains that break and fall upon them 
selves; while meantime the niyriai 
mazes of inflnitesimal bubbles seeth 
and hiss with the efl'eiwescence a 
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cljanipagne, in a pa/i/i/aumn tlmt tele¬ 
graphs the Dews to the fartl»*st shore 
by ever-widening circles of wave-move¬ 
ment. 

Creeping among those alders, Vncle 
Towser inserted lus rod through the 
^indergrowth with shortened line.lower- 
■ ng it until the dies rested on the sur¬ 
face of the smoothly-rushing waters. 
Tlien he paid out sonm yaj\ls of line, 
•surrendering tlie Hies to tlie fancy of 
tl»e sti'eani. Away they went with a 
whirr and a buzz out of siglit in a 
moment down the cataract, coiled and 
twisted in the creamy surf. A strained 
tremor vibrated in tlie rod : tlio top 
joint bent and slackened ; tlie pulsa¬ 
tions of the line inci'eased ; the reel 
kept up a contiiiue<l clicking. Uncle 
Towser became e.\cite<l. Ho plantwl 
the spike of the rod firmly in the 
ground, twisting the line round the 
handle of the winch to prevent further 
expenditure. He emerged from the 
alders and approached tlie pool. There 
was his line, and beyond all doubt a dsh 
was at the end of it. The fish darted 
and splashed about the pool, churning 
tlie water into curds and whey. I’ncle 
Towser cut a wand of alder, and deftly 
drew the line within reach. Then he 
gi*asped it, and tested the resistance 
of the fish. It W’as tremendous! He 
must be a big fellow, thought Uncle 
Towser—at least five pounds. Never 
liatl lie known a trout pull so hard. 
Could he venture to haul Iiim out / He 
had no landing-net, but the tackle 
seemed strong. 

With firm hand Uncle Towser drew 
the fish towards the bank. Its efforts 
to escape were redoubled, but the stern 
necessity of superior force prevailed. 
Hand over hand Uncle Towser raised 
the line, and the fish appcare<l to view. 
.-^1 three Hies had taten effect—they 
were imbedded in the tail and adjacent 
muscles. 

“Hm!” said Uncle Towser, as he 
promptly slew the fish and disengaged 
the flies ; “he’s not so large os I thought; 
])arely weighs half a ]X)und, I suppose. 
What a difference it makes in a fish's 
powers of play whether you hook him 
by the head or by the tail! The latter 
metho<l affords twice the excitement, 
and surelv demands higher skill. Any¬ 
one can liook a trout when it is kind 
enough to hike the fly, but capturing 
him unawares by the tail beats sparrows 
and salt! Now for another! If I 
can make up a complete brace, I sliall 
meet Mr. Browser with unabashed coun¬ 
tenance.” 

He rooted up the rod and wound up 
tlie line, and proceeded on his way 
tlirough several meadows, flogging the 
waters in convenient intervals, but witli 
no further success. Only his one little 
ewe fish after all! 

But as he came upon a broad and 
deep expanse of the river a very unex- 

f ected sight met his eye—to wit, Mr. 
browser sitting astride of a pollard- 
willow wliich leant over the dark water 
at an angle of forty-five degrees. What 
a curious position for an angler to 
adopt, yet highly original and probably 
commendable! Of course the trout 
would not recognise him—they would 
take him for a wooden-headed old 
chunk. Uncle Towser, however, soon 
saw that his judgment was hasty. A 
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savage-looking bull, which he took for 
a harmless cow, was standing close to 
the tree. It pawed tlie ground and 
snorted forth muffled explosions of ill- 
omened menace. From behind a screen 
of alder-bushes Uncle Towser was the 
unobserved spectator of a tragic (or 
ratlier tauric) drama. 

Crack went the pollard-willow, and 
its angle with the river sensildy dimin¬ 
ished. Tlie bull heard the noise and 
sprung himself up into an attitude of 
military attention. Mr. Browser like¬ 
wise heard the warning sound, and 
uttered an exclamation of alarm,coupled 
with some ufi'ectionate reference to “ the 
brute.” 

Crack! again went the pollard-willow. 
Tlie old gentleman weiglied at least 
fourteen and a half stone. How could 
he expect a decrepit tree, which could 
find but poor i-oot-uold in the crumbling 
banks, to support such a weight with 
all tlie leverage that his position must 
exert! Unreasonable, absurd, ridicu¬ 
lous ! 

Crack ! crack !! crack !!! A loud 
splash ! Mr. Browser was gone ! 

Uncle Towser rushed forward from 
his concealment, unable any longer to 
repress his emotion. 

"Hullo ! Mr. Browser, my dear man, 
bathing at your time of life; very rash! 
Wait a moment! Hold hard ! It’s all 
right! ” 

Mr. Browser emerged from the flood, 
like Neptune witli his trident, rod ana 
all. He looked at George Towser with 
ail expression difficult to analyse on tho 
spur of the moment, and again splut¬ 
tered forth some complimentary allu¬ 
sions to tho bull. 

“ Oh, yes !” answered George Towser, 
“I should just think so! Horrible 
nuisance! Awkward beast! Nasty 
customer! How shall we get you 
across! River’s rather deep in the 
middle, eh ? You can swim, of course!” 

“Swim? not in my clothes! Can’t 
you help me out? I shall catch my 
death witli rlieuraatisni!” 

“ Oh, it’s not so bad as that. Let me 
see—here, I can throw you my line; it’s 
thoroughly strong—just landed a trout 
that pulled like a sea-serpent! I can 
tow.you over the deep part, and you’ll 
be ashore in a crack—like the willow !” 

“Eh! What! Can’t you come in 
yourself!” 

There was some “human nature” in 
Uncle Towser, just enougli to prevent 
his being a specimen or superhuman 
imseitishness, and the thought flashed 
through his mind,“ CoHie in myself? Get 
wet through and run the certain chance 
of rheumatic gout to accommodate an 
old gentleman who tried to slioot me 
last night!” But he spoke not his 
thoughts aloud. Instead whereof he 
said : 

“Come in? Yes, certainly, of course 
I can; and of course I will if my plan 
fails. But let me just try the line first; 
I am sure it will do; you cannot get 
any wetter, you know.” 

The bull hafl come nearer, actually 
planting his feet in the water and 
ruffling its surface with panting muzzle. 
His head was thrust forward, and he 
glared at his adversarj' with vindictive 
malice. 

Mr. Browser gave one glance over his 
shoulder, and then, pulling his wide¬ 




awake down to protect his ears from 
the stinging flies, he surrendered him¬ 
self to late. 

George Towser thought, as he threw 
the cast, “ Fancy my fishing for the 
senior partner of the world-famous firm! 
Wlmt would they say in Corncockle 
Street ?’’ 

The flies gently whizzed and settled 
home. 

“Now then, Mr. Browser, lay hold of 
the line, I am going to haul.” 

“Ah! Eh! Oh! Hold hard! the 
hooks are going into ray shoulder !” 

“Never mind ! In a matter of life 
and death, when not a moment is to be 
lo.st, we must not be particular about a 
trifle. Lay hold of the line, wade out 
as far as you can, and then strike out 
manfully. I promise to jump in after 
you if the plan fails. Now, are you 
ready!” 

“Well, look out; mind you don’t let 
go ! Oh ! I suppose I must!” 

He waded ; the water reached his 
chin. He took in a full cargo of wind, 
inflating his cheeks like a pufl'-adder. 
He shut his eyes. He held the line be¬ 
tween his teeth—he had previously 
hurled his rod across—and spreading 
forth his arms he clove the waters with 
mighty strokes at least seventy to the 
minute. 

He made perceptible way, though 
nothing of him was visible save the 
crown of his wide-awake. He must 
have felt like a submarine torpedo. 

After about twenty strokes he had 
covered a good yard, and evidently felt 
the bottom once more. Gradually but 
surely the venerable form returned to 
view. He waded to the reeds. The 
bank was high and slippery with clay. 
George Towser reached down and gave 
him a hand, which he clutched with iron 
grasp. 

“Look out, sir you’ll pull me in!’ 
shoute<l George Towser, ns, by a great 
effort, he released his hand, when Mr. 
Browser subsided into the reeds with a 
splash that made the welkin ring. 

“I’m very sorry, sir, but I was 
slipping: I was obliged to let go. Here, 
catch hold of my rod.” 

He did so with a vicious exclamation. 
George Towser planted his heels for a 
tug of war, and pulled with miglity 
effort. The lower joint of the rod 
parted company with the rest; and, as 
Uncle Towser staggered backwards, he 
once more heard a stupendous splash. 
How singularly unfortunate! 

Then again he approached the margin 
of the stream, and remarked facetiously 
that this was getting monotonous. But 
Mr. Browser espied a spot lower down 
where the bank sloped. He trudged 
his watery way thither, and so landed 
at last without further misadventure. 

{To continued.) 
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OUK HOME T\ THE SILVER AVEST; 

A STORY' OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 

Bv Gordon Stables, c.yi., m.d., r.n., 

Author of “ The CruUe of the Snowbird," “ Wild AdceiUures Round the Pole," "Stanley Grahame: a Tale of the Dark Continent," etc. etc., etc. 
CHAPTER XVriI.—ARCHIES ARRIVAL—ARCHIE AND THE CREEPIE-CREEPIES—OUR HUNTINO EXPEDITION. 


M ly NOT quite so 

^ 1 exuberant 

j\ / asthewel- 

i 4 come that 

f* awaited u.s 

^ ® ° ^ 

arrival in 

fl IjlL' the val- 

ley. Archie’s M’as a 

I / right liearty one, and 

yrl assuredly left our 

jit cousin notliing to com- 

He had come by 
diligence from Villa 
Mercedes, accomplish¬ 
ing the iourney, 
therefore,, in a few days, which had 
occupied us in our caravan about as 
many weeks. 

We were delighted to see him looking 
so well. Why, he had even already 

commenced to get brown, and was 
altogether hardy and heai'ty and manly- 
like. , ^ 

We wer«r- old estancieros, however, 
and^it,gave us unalloyed delight to 
shoxvhimS-bund our ^ace and put him 
up to all the outs and ins of a settler’s 
life. 

Dugald even took him away to the 
hills with him, and the two of them did 
not get home until dinner was on the 
table. 

Archie, however, although not with¬ 
out plenty of pluck and willingness to 
develop into an estanciero pure and 
simple, hjul not tlie stamina my brother 
and 1 possessed, but this only made us 
all the more kind to him. In time, we 
told him, he would be quite as strong 
and wiry as any of us. 

“ There is one thing I don't think I 
shall ever be able to get over,” said 
Archie one day. It may be oliscrved 
that he did not now talk with tlie 
London diuwl; he had left both his 
cockney tongue and his long hat at 
home. 

“What is it you do not think you 
will ever get over. Arch ?’’ I askefl. 

“ Why the abominable creepies,” he 
answers, looking almost miserable. 

“Why,” he continued, “it isn’t so 
much that I mind being bitten by mos¬ 
quitoes—of which it seems you have 
brutes that fly by day, and gangs that 
go on regular duty at night—but it is 
the other abominatioQs that make my 
blood run positively -pold. Now your 
cockroaches are all 'fifty well down in 
the Coal-cellar, and centipedes are in- 
' resting creatures in gloss cases with 

I' stuck through them; but to find 


cockro.aches in your boots and centi¬ 
pedes in your bed is rather too much of . 
a good thing.” i 

“ Well,” said Dugald, laughing, “you’ll 
get used to even tliat. I don’t really 
mind now what bites me or what 
crawls over me. Besides, you know all i 
those creepie-creepies, as you call them, 
afford one so excellent an opportunity 
of studying natural history from the 
life.” , 

“ Oh, bother such life, Dugald I My j 
dear cousin, I would rather remain in I 
blissful ignorance of natural history ! 
all my life than have even an earwig 
reposing under my pillow. Besides, 1 
notice that even your Y’ahoo ser¬ 
vants—” 

“ I beg 3 ’our pardon, cousin; Gaucho, 
not Y’ahoo.’’ ■ 

“ Well, well,Gaucho servants shudder, ! 
and even run from our common bed- j 
room creepies.” | 

“ Oh ! they are nothing at all to go | 
by, Archie. They think because a 
thing is not very pretty it is Ixmiid to 
be venomous.” 

“ But does not the bite of a centipede 
mean death 1 ” 

“ Oh dear no. It isn’t half as bad as 
London vermin.” 

“ Then there are scorpions. Do they 
kill you 1 Is not their bite highly 
dangerous 1 ’’ 

“ Not so bad as a bee’s sting.” 

“ Then there are so many flying 
beetles.” 

“ Beauties, Archie, beauties. Why 
Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like some of these.’’ 

“ Perhaps not. But then, Solomon 
or not Solomon, how am 1 to know' 
which sting and whicli don’t ?’’ 

“ Ejr/ienenfia docet, Archie.” 

Archie shuddered. 

“ Again, there are spiders. Oh, they 
do frighten me. They’re as big as 
lobsters. Ugh ! ” 

“ Well, they won’t hurt. Tliej' help 
to catch the other things I” 

“ Y’es, and that’s just the worst of it. 
First a lot of creepies come in to suck I 
your blood and injiect poison into your i 
veins, to say nothing of half scaring a : 
fellow to death ; and then a whole lot of 
flying creepies, much worse than the 
former, come in to liunt them up; and 
bats come next, to s.ay nothing of 
lizards; and what with the buzzing 
and singing and hopping and flapping ’ 
and beating and thumping, poor me \ 
has to lie awake half the night, falling 
asleep towards morning to dream I'm 
in purgatory.” , 

“ Poor you indeed ' ” said Dugald. , 
“ You have told me, too, I mu.st sleep 
in the dark, but I want to know what is i 
the good of that when about one half of 
those flying creepies carry a lamp each, 
and some of them two. Only the niglit . 
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before last I awoke in a fright. I haJ 
been dreaming about the great sea- 
.s<-rpent, and tlie first thing I saw was a 
huge creature about as long as a yard 
stick wriggling along my mosquito cur¬ 
tains.” 

“ Ah ! How could j'ou see it in the 
dark ? ’ 

“Why, the beggar carried two lamps 
aliead of him, .and he had a smaller cliap 
with a light. Ugh ! ” 

“ These were some good specimens of 
the Lttmjiyridte, no doubt.” 

“Well, perhaps; but having such a 
nice long name uoesn't make them a bit 
less hideous to me. Then in the morn¬ 
ing when I looked into the glass I didn’t 
know myself from Adam. 1 had a black 
eye that some bug or other had given 
me—1 daresay he also ha<l a nice Jong 
name. 1 liad a lump on my brow as 
large as a Spanish onion, and niy nose 
Svas swollen and as big as a blaader of 
lard. From top to toe I was covered 
witli hard knots as if I’ll l>een to Donny- 
brook Fair, and what with aching and 
itclring it would have l>een a com¬ 
fort to me to have jumped out of my 
skin.” 

“YVas that all ? ” I said, laughing. 

“ Not quite. I went to take up a book 
to fling at a monster spider in the 
comer, and put my hand on a scorpion. 
I cracked him and crushed the spider, 
and went to have my bath, only to find 
1 had to fish out about twenty long- 
named indescribables that had com¬ 
mitted suicide during the night. Other 
creepies had been drowned in tlie ewer. 
I found eanvigs in m)' towels, grass¬ 
hoppers in my clothes, and wicketl-look- 
ing little beetles even in mj' hairbrushes. 
This nuiy be a land flowing with milk 
and honey and all the rest of it, Mur¬ 
doch, but it is also a land crawling with 
creepie-creepies.’ 

“ Well, anyhow,’’ .said Dugald, “here 
comes your mule. Mount and have a 
ride, and we’ll forget everything but the 
pleasures of the chase. Come, I think I 
know where there is a jaguar—an 
immense great brute. I sawhiiii killing 
gee.se not three days ago.” 

“Oh. that will be grand!” cried Archie^ 
now all excitement. 

And five minutes afterwards DugalcC 
and he were off to the hills. 

But in two days more we would be oft' 
to the hills in earnest. 

For this tour we would not of our own 
fi'ee-will have made lialf the prepara¬ 
tions Moncrieff insisted on, and perhaps 
would hardly' have provided oursehes 
with tents. How ever, we gave in to his 
arrangements in every waj-, and cer¬ 
tainly we had no cause to repent it. 

The guide—he was to be called our 
cacique for the time being—that Ylon- 
criett' appointed had been a Gaucho 
nialo, a Pampas Cain. No one ever 
by O 





knew half tlip crimes the fellow liu<l 
coinuiitted, and I suppose l>e himself had 
fnruottem Hut lie was a reformed man 
and really a Christian, and it is diHicult 
to Had such an anomaly among (inuchos. 
He knew the Pampas well, and the 
Andes too, and was far more at home in 
the wilds than at the estuncia. A man 
like this, Moncrieff told us, was worth 
ten times his weight in gold. 

And so it turned out. 

* * « « 

The summer had well-nigh pine when 
our camvan at length left ^^oncrietfs 
beautiful valley. The words “ caravan 
at length ’’ in the last sentence may l>e 
understood in two ways, cither ns re¬ 
gards space or time. Ours was no 
caravan on wheels. Not a single 
wheeled waggon accompanietl u.s, for we 
should cross deserts, and pass through 
glens where there would be no road, 
perhaps hardly even a bridle-path. So 
tlie wortl caravan is to be nnderstoo<l in 
the Arab sense of the word. And it 
certainly was a lengthy one. For we 
had a pack mule for every two men, 
including our five Gauchos. 

Putting it in another way, there were 
five of us Europeans—DonaJd. Dugald, 
Archie Bateman, Saiidie Donaldson, and 
myself: each European had a horse and 
a Gaucho servant, and each Gaucho had 
a mule. 

Bonibazo meant to have come; he said 
so to the very last, at all e\’ents, but an 
unfortunate attack of toothache con- 
finf^i him to l)ed. Archie, who had no 
very exalted idea of the little Spani.sh 
captain’s coui-age, was Mide enough to 
teil us in his hearing that he was 
‘‘foxing.” Ido not pretend to under¬ 
stand what Archie meant, but I feel 
certain it was nothing very complimen¬ 
tary to Bombazo’s bravery. 

“ Dear laddies,” old Jenny had said, 
“if you think you want onybody to dam 
your hose on the road, I’ll gang wi’ ye 
myseP. As for that feckless loon Bom- 
bazo, the i)eer * body is best in be<l.” 

Our arms consisted of rides, shot-guns, 
the bolajs, and lasso. Each man carrietl 
a revolver as well, and we hatl also 
abundance of fishing tackle. Our tents 
were only three in all, but they were 
strong and waterproof, a great con¬ 
sideration when traversing a country 
like this. 

We were certainlv prepared to rough 
it. but had the good sen.se to take with 
us every contrivance which might a<M 
to our comfort so long as it was fairly 
portable. 

-Archie had one particular valise of his 
own that he 'declared contained oiilv a 
few nicknacks which no one ought to 
travel without. He would not gratify 
us by even a peep inside, however, so for 
a time we had to be content with guess¬ 
ing w’hat the nicknacks were. .Archie 
got pretty well chaffed about his Glad¬ 
stone bag, as he called it. 

“You surely haven’t got the long hat 
in it,” said Dugald. 

“Of course^ou haven’t forgotten your 
nightcap,” said Donald. 

“ Nor you r slippers, Archie ? ” I 

“And a dressing-gown would be 
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indisi>pnsjible in the desert.” said Sandie 
Donaldson. 

Archie only smilerl to himself, but 
kept his secret. 

n hat a lovely morning it was when 
we set out! So blue wivs the sky, so 
reen the fields of waving lucerne, so 
en.se the foliiige and flowers and hedge¬ 
rows and trees, it really seemed that 
summer M'ould last for many and many 
a month to come. 

We were all fresh and happy and 
full of buoyant anticipation of pleasures 
to come. Our very dogs went scamper¬ 
ing on aheati, Imrking tor very joy. Of 
these we had quite a pack—three pure 
Scotch collies, two huge bloodhound- 
mastiffs, and at least half a dozen 
animals belonging to our Gauchos, wliich 
really were nondescripts but probably 
stood by greyhounds. These dogs were 
on excf^ingly good terms with them¬ 
selves and with each other—the collies 
jumping up to kiss the horses every 
minute by way of encouragement, the 
niastifls trotting steadily on ahead 
cheek-by-jowl, and the hounds every¬ 
where—everywhere at once, so it ap¬ 
peared. 

Being all so fresh, we determined to 
make a thorough long day’s journey of 
it. So as soon as we had left the glen 
entirely and disappeared among the 
.sand dunes we let our horses have their 
head.s, the Capetaz Gaucho riding on 
ahead on a splendid mule as strong as a 
.stallion and as lithe as a Scottish deer¬ 
hound. 

Not long before our start for the 
hunting grounds men had arrived from 
the Chilian markets to purchase cattle. 
The greatest dainty to my mind they 
had brought with them was a quantity 
of Verba mate, as it is called. It is the 
dried leaves of a species of Patagonian 
ilex which is used in this country as tea, 
and very delightful and soothing it is. 
This was to be our drink during all our 
tour. More refreshing than tea, less 
exciting than wine, it not only seems to 
calm the mind but to invigorate the 
body. Drank warift, with or without 
sugar, all feeling of tiredness passes 
aw’ay, and one is disposed to look at the 
brigiit side of life, and that alone. 

We camped the first night on high 
ground nearly forty miles from our own 
estanciiu It was a long day’s journey 
in so rough a country, but we had a 
difficulty earlier in the afternoon in 
finding water. Here, however, was a 
stream as clear as ci^stal, that doubtless 
niiule its way from springs in the 
sierius that lay to the west of us at no 
very great distance. Behind these 
jagged hills the sun was slowly setting 
when we erected our tents. The ground 
chosen was at some little distance from 
the stream, and on the bare gravel. 
The cacti that grew on two sides of us 
were of gigantic height, and ribboned or 
edged with the most beautiful flowers. 
Our horses and mules were hobbled and 
led to the stream, then turned on to the 
grass which grew green and plentiful 
all along its banks. 

A fire was quickly built and our great 
stewpan put on. We had already 
killed our dinner in the shape of asuiall 
deer or fawn which had crossed our 
ath on the plains lower down. With 
iscuits, of wliich we had a store, some 
curry, roots which the Gauchos had 




found, and a Imndful or two of rice, we 
soon had a dinner re.ady, the very flavour 
of which would have been enougli to 
make a dying man eat. 

Tiie dogs sat around us and around 
the Cxaucnos as we dined, and, it must 
be allowed, behaved in a most mamierly 
way ; only the collies and mastiffs kept 
together. They must have felt their 
superiority to those mongrel greyhounds 
and desired to show it in as calm and 
dignified a manner as possible. 

After dinner sentries were set, one 
being mounted to watch the horses and 
mules. We were in no great fear of 
their stampeding, but we liad promi.sed 
Moncrieff to run as little risk of any 
kind as possible on this journey, and 
therefore commenced even on this our 
first night to be as good as our word. 

The best Gauchos had been chosen 
for us, and every one of them could talk 
English after a fashion, especially our 
bold but not handsome Capetaz, or 
Cacique A'ambo. About an hour after 
dinner the latter began serving out the 
mate. This put us all in excellent 
humour and the best of spirits. As we 
felt therefore as happy as one could wish 
to be, we were not surprised when the 
capetaz proposed a little music. 

“ It is the Pampas fashion, seflor,’ he 
said to me. 

“ Will you play and sing ? ” I said. 

“Play and sing ?” he replied, at once 
producing his guitar, which lay in a bag 
not far off. “o/, seflor, I will play and 
sing for you. If you bid mo I will 
dance ; every day and night I shall cook 
for you ; when de opportunity come I 
will fight for you. I am your servant, 
your slave, and delighted to be so.” 

“ Thank you, my capetaz, I have no 
doubt you are a very excellent fel¬ 
low.” 

“ Oh, seflor, do not flatter yourself too 
mooch, too very mooch. It is not for 
the sake of you young sefiores I care, 
but for the sake of the dear master.” 

“Sing, capetaz,” I said, “and talk 
after.” 

To our surprise, not one but three 
guitars were handed out, and the songs 
and melodics were verj delightful to 
listen to. 

Then our Sandie Donaldson, after 
handing his cup to be replenished, 
sang, ‘Ye banks and braes” with 
much feeling and in fine manly 
tenor. AVe all joined each second verse, 
while the guitare gave excellent accom¬ 
paniment. One song suggested another, 
and from singing to conversational 
story-telling the transition was easy. 
To be sure, neither my brothers nor I 
nor Archie had much to tell, but some 
of the experiences of the Gauchos, and 
especially those of our capetaz, were 
thrilling in the extreme, and we never 
doubted their truth. 

But now it was time for bed, and 
we returned to the tents and lit our 
lamps. 

Our beds were the hard ground with 
a rug and guanaco robe, our saddles 
turned upside down making os good 
a pillow as anyone could wisli. 

We had now the satisfaction of know¬ 
ing something concerning the contents 
of thatmysteriousgrip-sack of Archie’s. 

judge of our surprise when this 
wondeaul London cousin of ours first 
produced a large jar of what he called 

.et( 
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inosguito cream, and proceeded to smear 
his race and hands with the odorous 
compound. 

“This cream,” he said, “I bought at 
Buenos Ayres, and it is warranted' to 
keep all Pampas creepies away, or any¬ 
thing with two wings or four, six legs 
or sixty. Have a rub, Dugald ? ” 


'Papef. 


Archie, proudly, “and is, as you see, 
coiiijKjsea of hoops of wire — ” 

“ Like a lady's crinoline,” said Dugald. 
“ Well, yes, if you choose to call it so, 
and is covered with mosquito muslin. 
This is how it goes on, and I'm sure it 
will form a perfect protection.” 

He then insertea his head into the 


ploded into a perfect roar of laughter. 
Sandie 1 ionaldson, ■who with the capetaz 
occupied the next tent, came rushing in, 
then all the Gauchos and even the clegs. 
The latter bolted barking when they saw 
the apparition, but the rest joined the 
laughing chorus. 

And the more we looked at Archie the 



'‘Comical in the extreme." 


“ Not I,” cried Dugald. “ Why, man, 
the smell is enough to kill bees.” 

Archie proceeded with his prepara¬ 
tions. Before enshrouding himself in 
his guanaco mantle he drew on a huge 
waterproof canvas sack and fastened it 
tightly round his chest. He next pro¬ 
duced a hooped head-dress. I know no 
other name for it. 

“It is an invention of my own,” said 


wondrous muslin bladder, and the ap- I 
pearance he now presented ■was comical 
in the extreme. His body in a sack, his 
head in a white muslin bag, nothing ' 
human-looking about him except his | 
arms, that, encased in huge leather j 
gloves, dangled from his shoulders like 
an immense pair of dippers. 

We three brothers looked at him just 
for a moment, then simultaneously ex- 


more ■we laughed, till the very sand 
dunes near us must have been shaken to 
their foundations by the manifestation 
of our mirth, 

“ Laugh away, boys,” said our cousin. 
" Laugh and grow fat. 1 don’t care how 
I look, so long as my dress and my cream 
keep the creepies away.” 

- (To b? MnN'nwd.) 
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A t a recent Parliamentary election llie 
excitement wljicli prevailed reached 
onr school—a grammar scliool in a country 
town, with a large number of boys. 

It occurred to some of us tiiat a great 
deal of fun could be got nut of an election 
amongst ourselves, and placards were 
accordingly sent round, suggesting such a 
thing, and the formation of a school }iarlia- 
luent. The hlea was warmly received, and 
details were at once arraiige<l. 

A returning otlicer was chosen, who was 
to Hui>erinteud the counting of the votes, 
declare the results, and trj- cases of bribery. 

Each form was to return one member, 
and there would also lie one niemlicr for 
the whole scho<il, and one each for the 
senior and junior divisitms. Days were 
fixed for Uie contests, particulars' Usued, 
ballot paiiers prepared, etc. 

Camiidates were soon in the field, who 
issued handbills and posters, and held 
public meetings after hours in the different 
class-rooms. 

Some independent candidates were 
nominated, but tlie contests were generally 
l>olitioaj, and in consecpience there was 
great exciteinent, aii<l the first public 
meetings were decidedly riotous. 

At tlie end of the rtsim, which w-as 
generally packed, the candidate would lie 
sitting with his committee, he himself 
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generally on the table. When he com¬ 
menced Ills mldress he vvas nut seldom 
assailed by missiles and yells, and very 
frequently pulled down, aud the platfonu 
taken by his opponents, who would tlien 
hold it for a few minutes, only to be in 
their turn dethroned. 

After the first few public meetings hamls 
were organised to keep order, ami candi¬ 
dates frequently made lung siieeclies to 
their constituents, and hud enthusiastic 
receptions. 

After dark the evenings were occupied in , 
drawing up placards and hills, hundreds of i 
which were scattered and jKistcd all over 
the school. 

The first contest fixed was for the whole 
school, for which the writ whs issued by 
the returning oHicer. The day came, the 

I tolling place was opened, and voters were 
irought up in large numbers. The poll 
closed at six o’clock, and tiie papers were 
taken into a cl.oss-room to be counted by 
the returning officer, in the presence of 
each candidate nr one of his committee. A 
largo crowd assembled outside, waiting and 
shouting. At last the M'indow was tiirown 
ojien, and the figures were read. They M’eie 
receiveil in the wildest juanner on different 
sides. The suoces.sful candidate mode a 
sjieech. thanking lii.s supporters, nnd pro- 
pacing a vote ot thanks to the returning 


' officer, which was seconded by his opiio- 
nent. 

The other contests were conducted in the 
same way, with varying results. 

In one form one of the candidates was an 
Irisli Imy, and, as it happened, fathera rougb 
fellow, and the wire-pullers in the seniors 
did all they could to prevent his return, and 
rau a candidate from their own fom:. The 
IrLsii boy was not at all ixipular, and there 
was very little doubt tnat be would be 
defeated, but on the last day a cry M-as 
raised, “ Do not vote for an outsider ; vote 
for your own form,” and this was jiosted up 
all over the school. 

Its inftuenee was immediately felt, and 
on the polling da)' there was more excite¬ 
ment over this contest than tliere had been 
over any other, and several cases of briliery 
nnd intimidation were discovered, and the 
I cul]>rits punished by having their names 
j struck on the register. When the result 
was declared the Irish toy was found to be 
retumetl by n large majority. 

When the contests were ever the first 
parliament met on the last day of the term, 
and elected a speaker and went tlirougU 
some other formal business. 

In all the contests great goo<I feeling pre¬ 
vailed in spite of the excitement, and the 
masters entered into the fun most 
thoroughly. 


THE PIAHETS: AKH WHEHE TO FIND THEM. 

By the Ai'thor of “The St.vrs of the Month,” etc. etc. 

IV.—M.vns. 



M ars is the closest (o us of the superior 
planets, nnd consequently his nmve- 
ments in the sky are niucli more noticeable 
than those of Jupiter or Saturn. In 18B3 he 
was in Capricomus, and ]iassed on along 
the zodiac through Aquarius, Pisces, Aries, 
Taiiru-s, Ctcmini, and Cancer, into Leo. Next 
year he came back into Cancer and Gemini, 
and tlien passed forward again, and by the 
end of 188.V he was back in I.ieo. In 188() 
he moved onwards into S-ogittarius, nnd in 
1887 he continued his zodiacal wanderings 


and reached Virgo, where he made a long ^ hut in a few minutes the micrometer showetB 
stay, in 1888. In 1889 he was off again, and this to be a fixed star, for the planet waa- 
we picked him up in Pisces, Aries, Taurus, • passing away from it. Weary was the 
Cancer, and Virgo. In March tliis venr he watch. The mysterious stranger seemed to 
will have moved on to Scorpio; in May he have vanished altogether. At last at four 
will be very favourably placed for observa- , o’clock in the morning round come the 
tion. satellite into the telescope's view, and with 

Mam varies ven,- much in brightness; it came another, smaller aud closer in ! 

sometimes he is five times as bright as at The satellites Phobos aud Deimos are so¬ 
other times. When nearest to us he is small that their discover)' spoke volumes 
within thirty-six millions of miles, when i for the excellence of the glass. Phobos is 
furtiiest from us he is not within six him- | hut seven miles across ; Deimos is but five, 
dred and twenty millions of miles, so oval | So small are tliey that it has been suggested 
is his orbit. He was closest to us of late ' that they are two of the minor plnuets- 
years in 1877 ; he will be close again in wliich Mars has picked uji and carries along 
1892. . with him ! Pliobos gets round the planet in 

The last time heneared us we mapped hut seven and a half hours, but Deimos is a 
surface, and discovered his nuHiiis. A great much slower traveller; it takes him thirty 
iliscover)' that—the greatest of late years. and a quarter hours to get round ; and ns- 
It was on thenight of tiie 11th of August, the martial day is about the same len^h 
1887, that Professor Asaph Hall sat at the ' as ours it follows that Deimos must laj^ 
great telescope of the Washington Naval behind his master. So that alone of all 
Observatory—then the finest telescojie in , known satellites he must cross the sky 
the world—and caught sight of what seemeil from west to east! A fine sight it must lie 
to lie a moon of Mars. On the Kith of in the martial heavens when Phobos come* 
August he again saw it, and found it catching up Deimos and gives him the 
followed the planet’s orbital motion. But , goby! 

it might lie an asteroid ! He referreil to an j Mars has a thinner atmospliere than 
epheiiieris, and true enoiigii there was ' ours; and so well lias he been observed 
asteroid No. 62, foolishly called Eurojia, , that we have made a nrap of him. . His 
like Jupiter's satellite, due at the same surface is aliout equally divided between 
spot at the time in question. If it were land and water. To his continents anti 
Europa, it would be in the south-east next i his oceans names have been given, and for 
evening, whereas a satellite would return a few shillings you can, if you please, pro¬ 
to the same place after a revolution. Great cure a map of him cither in hemispheres or 
was the excitement on August 17th—was on Mercator’s projection t You will find 
the body a satellite or asteroid? When , on it duly set out Cassini Land, and 
Mars was high enough the telescojie was Lockyer Land, and Kepler Ijand, and Hook© 
turned on to him. A small star was seen. Sea, and Tycho Sea, and Dawes Ocean, 

e 
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and Be.«ael Inlet, and Heivchel Island, and 
alt^>;:etlier sdiue six-and-twenty divi>ioiis 
})carni;; tlic naiiies of avtrononiei's it is tlms 
intended to immortiilUe. It Mould be 


interestin;: to knoM' wliat the inliabitants 
«»f Mai'S have to say on the subject. When 
Mars comes near us in iSlfi some means 
may jierliaiw be found of inlerchan^^inj' 


maps of the enrlli as .seen from Mars and 
Mat's a.s seen from the earth ! 

(7o be c9nttnu«d.} 


AK AWKWABD FLIGHT. 


A ccording to a verc ancicn .sayin? it is 
a Kood metlusl ’t«* take the bull by 
tlie iiorns >vhen he attacks you. There is 
another ohl proverb aliout taking time by 
the forelock. Now, it is mncli safer for one 
to take time by tlie forelock than to take 
the bull by the horns, for the bull may la* 
stronj' and re.sist to ovei'l)earanco, Mhile ; 
time IS weak by reason of ajje. Ik'ttcr i< 1 
the atlvice of the interesiinj; writer who ' 
say.s in his own quaint w ay, “ Never take a ' 
bull hi the horns, vimng man, but take I 
him bi the tale: ami then you kan let j 
wlien you want to.’’ 1 

This wise counsel is quite as applicable | 
to other animals of the Iionie<l kind as it is ; 
to tiic bull. It is es[)ecially ap]in>j>riate to \ 
the billy-j^at, as the following incident, 
which took place in a northern county, 
clearly proves. 

A stranger, evidently goo<l-natured. and 
possibly a professor of some sort, if sjiec- 
lacles, serious looks, and occa*‘i<niai alistnvc- 
tedness of mind go for anything, lia«l come 
into a little town on some kind of business 
or pleasure. 

He seemed anything but pleased >vith 
the conduct of the younger iiortion of the 
inhabitants, for, as he iiavsed hy and savv 
them at their play, he tnouglit tliey mani¬ 
fested a want of feeling for the lower 
animals. This was made clear to his mimi 
ivhen he saw some of the lads, as he fancieil, 
tearing a billy-goaf. They wei-e not really 
teaming the animal, hut were letting it play 
with tiiem, and the jday certainly vvas of a 
rough and tninhle kind, 

Hoirevet, it lookeil harmful, and that 


was enough for tiie kind-hearted visitor. 
So in his zeivl he ilrove llie youngsters aivay. 
As they scamiiered otf, billy, seeing no one 
but the stranger ivithin reacli of Ids horns, ' 
made a cliaracteristic charge at Idm. [ 

It was a base return for kindness given, ; 
but those coloured glasses were irresistible, , 
so billy went for them. The stranger con- j 
cludeil with Austria in “ King John," ! 

B)' hnw much umiuapected, hy so much 

VVe must awake euileavour for <lefetice ; 

For courage muuuU-Ch with occasion. 

There ivas not much time to reason why. 
His goat.ship seemed to have no hesitation 
M halever in attacking his benefactor. This 
attack the stranger could not very avell j 
allirw with any chance of safety to liimself. 
So he dropjrcd his walking-stick and grasjied ' 
tlie ungrateful billy by the horns. i 

The goat then \>egan to tear up, and i 
lieing nearly as tall as the stranger, when 
he (billy, not the stranger) stocul on Iris 
hind legs, the animal hod to be pulled 
clown again. In this np-and-doivn work 
the philanthropical visitor took no delight. 
Hut the boys did. It appeared to tliem an 
I interesting game of see-saw. Consequently 
j they gathered nmnd in increased and in- 
I creasing nuiiiliers as the contest became 
I more and more exciting. 

I The boys became excited also. 

I “Go it, niaister ! ’’ cried one chorus of 
young voices in a sort of unison. 

“ lio it, billy ! ” cried another and evi¬ 
dently an opiKxsition chonis. 

Then the choruses got uiixcil fur a time, 


and then there ivas a little lull. The 
stranger was becoming fagged out. AVhat 
was rare sport to them was iinltearable 
torture to him. But he could think of no 
vvay to obtain freedom from the ungrateful 
beast. It was ivorse than a class-room 
brawl or a college inaugural day, for from 
those circumstances he could retire during 
a lull in the storm. He was in jierfect jier- 
plexity. Like unto one of tvlioni Milton 
speaks, he was 

Perplexed and troubled at Ills bad auccesa. 

In complete desi>ei'ation he shouted out to 
the Ijoys to know ivhat he should do. 

“Let go, and run, tha silly un !” siiouted 
one ol the smallest of the boys. 

He took the advice, concluding that it 
was never too late- in life to learn, and 
liecause he felt that discretion ivas indeecl 
the letter part of valour in liis case. How¬ 
ever, he was consoled with the thonglit 
that, as his favourite Ovid liatl said, “If he 
did not succeed, he at least failed in a 
glorious undertaking.” 

The boys resumed their siwirt avith billy. 
Tlie game was going on when he returned 
for his discardeii walking-stick, and when 
he saw that the enjoyment was mutual he 
deterinineil not to interfere in the future 
M'ith the play of boys until he had examined 
more closely into hU impressions ! Anyway, 
he was now convinced that things are not 
I always vvhat ther seem. 

Never again, if he could help it, he vowed,. 
M'ould iie allow himself to get into such 
“ An Awkward Plight.” 


SOME “BULLS.” 

By Philip Kent, b.a. 


F or some years I have been on the look¬ 
out for .stray bulls—of the breed com¬ 
monly calletl “ Irish.” I have succeeded in 
impounding a “goisl feiv,” as Worcester¬ 
shire folks say; and, as I do not wish to 
keep all the goinl things to “ mv oivn clieek " 
—as ice used to say at school—here are a 
few of the finest specimens. 

A French abbe, wing asked whether his 
sister’s new baby was a boy or a girl, hastily 
replied, “ X don’t yet know vvliether Pm an 
uncle or an aunt.’’ 

A kind-hearted hut not clear-headed 
French jud^, after sentencing a prisoner 
to detUh, ailded thU rider : “ And now, my 
r>oor Peter, I do hoj>e that this will be a 
lesson to you in fiitnrc.” 

Another Freuchman—a colonel tliis time 
—told a friend that he had received “an 
anonymous letter signed by every officer in 
his regiment.” This anonymous letter must 
surely liave been a “ round n»bin.” 

This same Frenchman—he was a dnke, 
by the way, as well as a colonel—built him¬ 
self a house containing an octagon room, of 
which he was verj" proud. He went about 
telling all his acquaintances that he iiad 
place<I an armchair in nil tl}c four comers 
of it. 

By this time you begin to perceive that I 
hail a reason for using the words “ com¬ 
monly called ‘ Irish.’ ” Yes, there goes 


reason to the writing of articles no less 
than to the roasting of eggs. And thut 
though the article Iw little more than a 
string of hulls, I could “ a tale unfold ” 
touching that first bull which I trotted out 
from my iwund for your amusement. The 
animal once landed me between the horns 
of a pretty dilemma. But to tell the story 
in sufficient detail to make it interesting 
would lengthen tliis digression beyond all 
liounds. In the matter of digressions, “ In 
for a pennj', in for a iiouml,’’ will not act. 

I So I return to my bull-pound to show you 
' tliat John Bull, as well as French Froggy, 

: has contributed his quota to it. 
i Dr. Johnson—yes. Dr. Johnson—was 
j riding with Sir Joshua Keynolds in Devon- 
I shire, when tlie latter complained that 
J neither spur nor whip would urge the brute 
he bestrixle into a trot, even on level 
ground. “ No,” quoth the doctor. “And 
when he goes up hill he stands still." 

Dr. George Camjibell. the justly cele- 
hrateil author of “ The Philosophy of 
Rhetoric,” defines a bull .os a blunder. 
The delinition perhaps seems rather M'ide. 
i But I for one by no means feel disposed to 
I cavil at it, since it enables me to drag in, 
with his implied sanction, certain “ bulls in 
action’’—m* I choose to call them—of the 
I purest Englisli breed. 

I A gentleman left his widow, by will, a 


I house, also several thousand pounds, and 
I an annuity of ji:i00 a year. Tlie house 
would have let for £100 a year, but it was 
mortgaged for £l,0(Xt, on ivliich the widow 
had to pay £40 a year interest. Doubting 
; whether iier income would enable her to 
live in so large a house, she paid off the 
mortgage debt, and felt quite happy. She 
' thought she had done wonders—reduced 
her rent £40 ! But two things she forgot— 
firet, tliat her banker would have given her 
£50 a year for the loan of her £1,000; 
second, that sheavas still occupying a house 
that would have let for £100 a year. Now 
just read tliat again; it may possibly 
save you from committing a similar blun¬ 
der ! 

Here's another furious bull in action to 
match the foregoing. A gentleman, find¬ 
ing that a canal on his estate overflowed its 
banks at a iioint where thej’ were low, 
neither raised the banks nor diminished 
the flow’ of M’ater. He dug the canal 
deeper! 

Still, if you bear in mind that a bank¬ 
note is neither more nor les.s than a promise 
to pay—look at the next yoxi get, and may 
you get it soon —you avill agree with me 
that in this class-^ bulla in action—the 

i irize must lie aivarded to tlie son of okl 
reland ivho burnt a bank-note “just to- 
spite the directors.,’’^^ 
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THE ‘‘BOY'S OWN” OHOOH. 

By Cuthbert Bradley, 
Aathoro/ “The 'Bo\i'iO\cn' Pony," etc. 


CHAPTER II. 



A Riding LeMon at the Time of Herodotut. 



/ fr 'jjr ^ ERODOTrs 

tells us that 

'' ' 111\ to learn to 

ride, to 

^ ^ vWw///^ slioot, and 

^ y r ,/ Vy to speak 

^ ^ tlie truth 

7,^ I i education 

f ' /''H ftW ’ H t)f the an- 

'’I in 

^ their l)cst 

and bravest 

curnculiiiii 

>of study set down by the illustriou-s pedn- 


[ cogues of old would suit the taster of onr 
! wys, I’ll warrant. If the text be taken in 
I a broader sense, and we read, as it were, 
between the lines, it will Ire seen at once 
I that Herodotus attached great iiuportance 
1 to a well-lralanced mind in a souna body. 

I A boy tliat can groom his pony before he 
; eats his breakfast is fit to go anywhere, 
I l>ecause he can alw’ays look after liimself. 

I The exercise expamls his cliest, strengtliens 
I bis arms, and teaches him to use his left 
I as well as his right, puts him into tip-top 
coTKlitian, and braces up his nerves for the 
rest of the day. 

But dressing and completing a pony’s 
toilet is not merely a matter of strength 
and expenditure of elbow-grease: it is an 


art to put a gloss on a pony’s coat, wliicli 
has properties as skilful and delicate ai 
those wliich belong to a lady’s-maid. 

An exi»erienced norseman will recognUe 
a g«KMl stable-man from a bad one the 
moment he takes hold of a horse to dress 
him. Tlie real groom has a familiar trick 
in every movement, just as a first-class 
nurse has when she takes hold of a baby. 
The trained groom always liegins by pull¬ 
ing and drydng the ears'of a tired horse, 
for it is of no use tiying to dry his body 
until the head and ears are dry. If wo 
notice, we always dry our own head first 
after taking a cold tub, and the rest of us 
seems to dry itself in no time ! 

The art of putting on bandages properly, 
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fioin (he pony's coronets to his knees and 
hocks, shouhl be carefully learned hy every 
younii groom. Grooms generally put them 

• on loo tightly ; they should only just be 
tiglit enough* to prevent slipping down. 
Flannel bandages save time in drying wet 
legs, and are partly a sulKtitute for hand- 
nibbing ; by their warmth they act as mihl 
fomentotions, reducing inllaiiimalion and 
swelling When rolled on wet legs, they 
should l>c removed as soon as dry, or they 
may cause injurious heat. 

(irooniing settles the question of lying 
in l»eil in a iiioming. The extra snooze 
\iill have to !« given np, for our young 
groom must be uj) and in tlie .-table by 
s'iglit o'clock at latest, if he is to lie of any 
u-e. When there, lot liiiii '• off with" his 
«-oat and waistcoat, collar and tie, and roll up 
his shirt-sleeves—for there is a gootl hour's 
warm work before him—whatever the tem¬ 
perature of the morning may l>e. 

Hacking up and feeding are the first 
•duties in the stable, then set to work to 
shake the litter out and remove the soiled 
an<l wet straM'. 

The dres-sing or cleaning is next pro¬ 
ceeded with ; the rugs arc taken off, and 
should be well shaken and brushed, if 
necessary, liefore jmtting them on again. 
Tie the pony’s heatl up to the hay-rack— 
that is, “ rack him up,” to prevent him 
taking any undue liberties with his attend¬ 
ant, for every now and then his teeth come 
together with a loud snap, as he turns his 
head in the direction of his groom, seeming 
to signify a strong desire to make a mouth¬ 
ful of him for the tickling he receives at 
liis liands. 

If a pony is in a rough nnclim>ed state, 
his coat will 1* too long for any Wush, and 
the currycomh is the l>est instrinnent to use 
to raise the dust on his pelt jacket. Kut 
we will presume it to be a clipiie<l and 
nigged pony, because the labour is double 
and treble on an unclipi»e<l ponj*—that is, 

• one with his winter coat left on. 

The ])eriodica! friction of the skin of the 
Ihorse is to prevent the scurf collecting and 


plugging up tlie exhalent ami iiilialent 
jsaes by which the perspirable niattoi-s 
])iv-s off. If we did not brush and comb 
our own head of hair the discomfort of 
headache would follow the neglect. 

('urrycombiiig and brnshing lieljis to 
dittiuse the circulation throughout the sys¬ 
tem <»f tlie iKiny, and prevents a tlaggiiig 
in the extremities, to the production of 
swelled legs, cracked heels, and other dis¬ 
comforts. 

Take a brush, and brush him all over liis 
l)ody, beginning tiifit at liis neck, holding 
the left cheek or the head-stall in your left 
hand, and brush him from the setting on of 
his liead, all along liis neck to tlie shoulder, 
and so go all along his body to his hind¬ 
quarters and rump. Then change your 
hands, and with your left brush him as 
liefore on his brea-st, laying your right arm 
over his l.)ack. Join your right side to his 
left, and brush him all under his lielly, 
down to his knees and hocks. Then go 
round to his near-side, and rcjieat the 
operation as you have done on the off-siile. 

The next instrument for grooming is a 
good bristle hruah, laid on briskly, steatlily, 
and regularly M itli a will; not merely 
nibbed over the surface to smooth down 
the hair ; not merely to raise the dust and 
dirt, hut with friction, to biing the bloo<l 
into liealthy circulation. 

A go(Kl groom will study the peculiarity 
of each horse, and tcniiier the friction to 
suit the sensitive iien’es of the animal. 

After 'onishing comes “wisjiing” with 
hay-bands twisted up and slightly mois¬ 
tened with water. This must be laid on 
with plenty of ellsiw-gvea.se to bang out all 
the dust in the jxiny’s coat raised by the 
brush. 

Kveiy accessible part of the body must 
have its due share of friction, and by a 
dexterous changing of the liands the whole 
may lie conveniently come at. (Miserve 
that when the pony is cleaned off, whether 
with wisi) or brush, tliat the hand 1«e car¬ 
ried in tlie natural direction of the hair, so 
as to leave it smooth. 


' Tlie finishing touch is })ut on with a 
duster or clean cloth, ntbiKxi on till he is 
quite dry and his coal snioocli and clean. 
The young groom sliouhl lie careful not to 
uimeoessarily expo-c the iionv to cold 
whilst cleaning him, ami sliouid pop on 
hi.s rugs again the minute he is finished, 
or the cold may ‘'set his coat"—that is, 

I make his hair stare, and take the bloom 
otr it. 

Take the he,ad-stall off after clothing 
j him, and make him “come niund,” anti 
' start brushing every jiart of his ears, 
throat, face, and mise, sponging liis nos- 
I trils, moutii, and eyes. 

I'lill liis ears—that is, pass them through 
j anti througli the linntls, which ha« a very 
j soothing etlect on the imny. Comb out his 
mane ami foreltick, and d.amp them to 
: make them lie suitKith; then comb anti 
brush his tail. 

Ntiw, turning the pony liack towards his 
manger again, go down on ymir knees in 
the straw and comiiience nibbing his legs, 

! ami examine, and if neces.sary wash, his 
I feet. E.xaniine daily the sole of the foot 
ami the state of the shties, whether they 
are firm and stiiiml, or whether they pro¬ 
trude ami cut the legs. This done, g^ve 
the pony a diink tif water, ami your hour's 
work is ao(*oiiiplishe<l. 

A Imy that takes a jiridc in grooming his 
pony will lie very particular alimit gnxim- 
ing himself, fur a giiMuu that cannot keep 
himself neat and clean is a mo-t unlikelv 
Iiei-son to turn out a horse properly groomed. 

If a groom ajiplies t<i you for a situation 
M'ith an untidy shock of hair ami unblack- 
encil boots, you may safely reject him a-s 
an incompetent jierson. 

After having made your ixiny's toilet it 
will lie necessary to make your own, and 
<lo not sixiil all by appearing amongst the 
lumseliotd with a iHimjuet of stable about 
! you, any more than your fair sisters would 
' think of np|)earing in tie drawing-room, 
after suiierintemliiig cooking operations, 
with a flavour of baking-powder or lard, 
(rni: end.) 


EIECTIIIC LAKPS, AND HOW TO WORK THEM. 

By R. a. R. Bennett, b.a. t 

P.\RT II. ' f 

H .tviNG explained the principles on which | nunilwr of lamps it is wanted to light. verylittlehotliertoattcndto,andnoneatall' 
the lamps work, I will now give full ; A very good man from whom to get these ' at the time reqniied. The liattery lioing 
-details how to .set up a small number for ; dynamos and the lamps (if I may mention always ready for use there is no trouble abontj 
amusement and home use. I say “for names) is Mr. S. R. Bottone, Stanley Rea<l, starting tlie dynamo to light the lamps. A' 
amusement," liecanse we shall not be able Carshalton, Surrey. He makes electrical ' “switen” fixed in some convenient place 
to make them take the place of oil or gas to ' work his speciality, and is the best autho- turns them on in an instant without attend- 
• any extent without incurring greatexpense, rity on the subject whom I know. ing to the battery in anyway. Only (and 

-and more liother than they are worth. ] The difficulty, when a dynamo is used, is it is a very large “ only’') we cannot light 

But if we arrange only to mse one lamp at to find the motive power to turn the wheel. our lamps for more than half an hour at a 

-a time we can set up two or three, each in j One cannot victimise oneself tlie whole time] unless we are prepared to give a great 

a different room, and it will be most con- ' evening in order that others may be able deal of time and attention to the batterj*. 

veiiient for anyone who only wants to go ; to see to carry on their work, and if tiie We con run them for twelve hours con- 

inti) one of the room.s for a few minutes dynamo ceases turning the light at once sccutively, Imt only by Kicrificing the soln- 

•and does not want the trouble of lighting stops ! If water power is at hand, and any thins and starting the liatter>' afresh at the 

a candle or lamp. ingenious reader can think out a method end of the twelve hours. If ue are content 

There are two methods of lighting the whereby a motor can lie constructed to turn not to run tlie lamps for more than half an 

lamps which are most in vogue at the the dynamo, or procure one ready made. hour at a time, we can niamifacturo a Imt- 
present time—that Is, by means of a ma- this is the best plan; otherwise a small tery wliich will work for at least a montli 

-oliine called a “ dynamo," and by means of steam or gas engine will have to be used, without recharging, and which Avfll lie 

a battery. The former has the a<lvantage or a hot-air engine if strong enough ; hut ready to work at aiiv moment day ^ night 

that when the lamps are wanted for a long ' all this adds to the expense. In the “ Ex- during that time. )f worked for a shorter 

time tliey will continue to hum as long as change and Mart ” one often finds adver- : time, the battery may last two or even three 

the dynamo is turned, a continual current tisementa of small water motors, suilahle month.'i, under exceptional circumstances, 

lie.ing produced liy turning the wheel. A for turning dynamos of aliout 50-candle without recharging. 

•dynamo is too elaborate a machine for my jKiwer, which can be worked by connecting Well, first of all how to make this 

readers to m.ake. and if they care to get the motor to an ordinary’ household tap. batteiy. There arc certain parts of it that 

•one for the fun of seeing it light the lamps As a rule they cost nViut ten or fifteen we must get from .ii dealer, as we cannot 
when turned, they can buy one from fifteen shillings each. make them ouivclves. Eitlier Messrs. H. 

•shillings CO ten iioiinds and upwards, ac- The alvanfage of using a liattery’is that Daleandt'o.-SO. Ludgate Hill,London,E.C., 
«ordiug to the length of their purse.s and the if a suitable one is chosen the light will be or Messrs. Gent and Co., Faraday'NVvrks, 
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Leicester, wil] KHpi»ly n» with what we 
neeil, and jn'® advice as t«* tixini; tlie lijiliJs 
into the bargain. To begin with, we imist 
order five carlxm plates six inches by one 
anil a lialf incht's. with binding screws 
attaelieil: these will lie one shilling each ; 
live ea.st zinc rods with terminals, tenjience 
each; and five “porous jMits,” six inidies 
long and two and a nuarter inches in 
diameter, five|*ence each. This will bring 
the cost of onr jmrchases to eleven shillings 
and fhreei>eiice. Having prointred these 
necessaries we must Hinl or purchase live 
large jars aliout seven inches liigh ami five 
in diameter. The jars in which table salt 
is sold are just what is leijuircd, or glass 
two-i>ound jam jars will do at a pinch, 
though they are not recommended, licuig so 
easily broken. The jKirotis pots are now 
put into the jars aiicl the zinc rods in>ide 
them, the carbons lieing placed out-ide in 
the jar : we now join each zinc roil to the 
carljon in the next jar by unscrewing the 
nut on the top of the carbon, pushing the 
wire attached to tlie zinc <!own over the 
screw, and screwing on the nut again. 


This-will leave one zinc and one carlxin 
not coniiei-ted together if the jars are 
placed in a niw. We now fasten a piece of 
covered wire, which can be got from most 
ironmongers, or l)ale will supply jt, to the 
carlsm uhicli is not connecteil, ami another 

I iiece to the zinc at the other end of the 
iitterv'. Nciw we have to charge the 
liattery, which we do hy dissolving four 
ounces of hichromate of potash in one pint 
of iKiiliiig water, and leaving it to get cool. 
We also make np a solution of sal am¬ 
moniac by dissolving six ounces of it in 
hot water, using one of the jionms jiots to 
measure the water, .and tilling it live times 
nearly full. When these two sidutions are 
cold ten ounces of coniiiion liydrochlorie 
acid are added to the sal ammoniac solution, 
and it is then poureil into the porous jiots, 
in which the zincs have hecn placed, nearly 
to the tojis of the zincs. In tiie outside jar 
we put two parts of bieliromate of }Hi1ash 
solution and one of common liydiwhloric, 
acid, till the jar is nearly full. These 
chemical.s can 1 h‘ obtaineit from any 
chemist. It will cost alsnit a shilling to 


charge the battery. If tliis is found too 
ex]tensivo the sal ammoniac solution can 
be replaced by n Meak solution of chloride 
of zinc (the o<ld bits can lie dissolved in 
weak hydrochloric acid till no more will 
dissolve, and this will sene our purpose), 
and one and a half ounces of hichromate of 
potash can lie put in the outer jar, and hot 
watoradded till nearly full. When dissolved 
and (I'ute cuhl add two ounces of strong 
sulphuric acid to each outer cell and one 
draclim to each inner coll. This u ill work 
as long, and cost less. When it is charged, if 
an incandescent lamp is taken, and the 
wire attached to the carbon at one end of 
the battery is lightly Iwistcrl into one of 
the platinum wires at the toji of the lamp, 
that attaelied to the zinc at the other end 
lieing twisted into the oflier wire of the 
lamp, to the operator's great satisfaefiou 
the ]anii> will instantly light up. If either 
M ire is removed it will go out, and light up 
again directly it is reidacetl. 

(7*0 bt eohtinued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 



“ Ci THBEBT Bede.” 


We have just hwt by death another 
valued contrih;itor in the person of Rev. 
Edward Bradley, B.A., lietter known to our 
reailcrs as “C'utliliert Bede.'’ Mr. Bnulley 
was bi>rn at Kidderminster in 1827, and 
v-as educated at Durliam University and at 
<ixford. After graduating at Oxford, 
where he xva-s a contemjKirary of the late 
Rev. J. O. Wood, M.A., the naturalUt, he ' 
wasonlained in 1850, and was succes-sively i 
incumbent of Bobhington, in Staffordshire , 
118.57), Rector of Denton, Hunts (1859), ' 
Rector of Stretton, near Oakham (1871), 
and in 1883 secured the appointment as I 
Vicar of Lenton, near Grantham, wliich ^ 
be retainerl np to the time of his death, 
December 12th, 1889. Mr. Bradley, as the 


autlior of “ Verdant Grisen,” achieved a 
celebrity which has not yet died out. The 
sequel to this work, “ Little Mr. Bouncer,” 
apjieared in 1878; and he also wrote “Pho¬ 
tographic Pleasures” (18.55), “Nearer and 
Dearer'’(18i57), “Fairy Fables and Ha]>py 
Hours ” (18.58), “ Glencreggan ” (1860), 
“Curate of Cranston” (1802), “Tour in 
Tartan-land '* (1863), and several oilier 
Mork.s, contributing pretty regularly, too, 
to onr pages, for Mhich his son, Mr. Cuth- 
liert Bradley, continues to M-rite. One of 
Mr. Brmlley's last articles for our pages 
was a .sketch of our deceased friend, the 
Rev. J. (b Woixl. (Mr portrait is from a 
photograph by Messrs, Hills and Saunders, 
Cambridge. 


To Be and To Do. 

What we shall do in life avill deirend 
largely on wliat we are. Much of the best 
work ever done lu the world ha« been done 
by men of lowly rank and humble intellect. 
The mighty impulse given of late years to 
education Ls trai'eable back ultimately not 
to statesmen, prelates, or nobles, but to a 
poor Plyiuoiilh colibler, John Pounds, 
(ieorge Whitefield, who I'anneil into life the 
dead M'liile emliers of a selfish religionism, 
was once a tajister in the Bell Inn at 
(ilouccster. Dr. Marshmaii, who began 
the iiiiglity work of evangelisation in Imlia 
liy trausdating the Bible into many lan¬ 
guages, once sat down with a heavy load of 
book-s in Westminster Abliey, weeping to 
think that all his life he could only be a 
IsKiksellcr's shopman. Did all the twelve 
deified Cjcsars do as much for tlie world's 
good as the jxjor lame slave Kpictetiis ? 
Wliich would you rather have been, Bun- 
yan. the Bedford tinker, or Villiev.s, the 
profligate favourite of kings? A humble 
trust in Cliri.st as a .Saviour, not only from 
the consequences, but also the power of sin, 
will help one to ho strong in the patli of 
duty as nothing else can. 


Death of \ Sox of Dr. Livixgstoxe. 

The death ha-s recemly been recordeil of 
Gswoll Livingstone, the last surviving son 
of Dr. Livingstone. He had been settled 
for some time at St. AIImvus as a practising 

E liysician. Consumption carried him oft'. 

It* was named after Air. (Jswell, one of liis 
father'.s hunting friends in the ohl days at 
Kolobeng, xvitn whom, it Mill lie remem- 
herod, the great explorer made his menio- 
mble journey to Lake Ngami. OsmcU 
joineii the expedition sent out by the Royal 
(Jeographical Society to tind his father in 
1871, Avliich .Stanley met on his way hack 
to the coast after finding and succouring 
Livingstone. 


The “ Bomixvy Gazette" reports that a 
sciienie has been maturetl for tlie education 
of Mohammedan Ixiys in Kngland, who 
are described as “scions of the Moham¬ 
medan aristocracy. " The schools chosen 
are Hai^OM’, Clifton, and Tonbridge. Mr. 
F. L. (foldsniid is the gentleman who is to 
c.arry o^t the scheme. We hear that at 
Shorhorire-thero are at present two yoong 
Mohammedan princes. 
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lIlTsaROOinR.-l. We ha<I a Miin of article! on 
Mtuhroom!, and another on Pigeon Keeping, and 
we cannot return to the suliject Just yet. 2. &a>>< 
blta pay beat, hiit if you have nn eye only to profit, 
try fowl!. You will lose less un them than on the 
oliiera. 

CHMSTMA.a Axn N'EW Ykaii's Caups.—W e hereby 
teinler otir l»cat and heartiest thanks to “ our 
»<oy»,‘ writing from viuioiia parts ot the world, who 
have sent ua cards with seasonable areellugs. It 
It were only poaaiblo, we would gladly write to each 
personally. 

B. K.—No; the stories are quite distinct. Mr. 
Ballantyne wrote the “Middy and the Moors ' ex> 
pressly for our pages. 

J. F. —The very best cheap book on ciicket isonr 
“Cricket." in the Bookshelf Series, which costs 
two sbiltinfcs. You will find It recommended 
in “The Field." and all the athletic papers. It la 
by Dr. W. Q. Grace and others. 

T. P. W'MT.—For particulars address the Secretary, 
Lniidou Model Yacht Club, Kensington Gardens, 
W., or apply at the boathouse there, near the 
lutlace. 

Bookwork.— 1. We answered a similar question 
a short lime ago. “Battlin the Reefer" was not 
written by Captain Manyat, "The Poscher" 
was published in 1841 as “Joseph Rushhrook.” 
The “ American Diary " cauie out in 1839, the 
Signal Code" In 1837. 8, Alwut five shillings. 
3. The "Vsnlshed Diamond" Is the “ Star of the 
Settlement" under another name. 

JoxES ONLr.—The pennies with the H nnder the 
date was struck hy Messrs. Heaton and Co. at the 
Binnlogham mint. 

Tommt Atkins,—Go to the headquarters of the 
regiment and ask to see the cominaudiug officer. 

Spy Glass.—L enses for telescopes can be purchased 
of Alessra. Dollond, Lndgate mi, s.c. Write to 
them for price. See our article on the Aslrunoml- 
cal Telescope. 

Inkpot.—T here are classes for advanced mathe¬ 
matics held In the evening at King's College 
Strand, also at the City of London College and the 
Birkbeck Institution. 

Fm, O —There are classified sheets of heraldic odds 
and ends in “A Dictionary of Heraldry," by Charles 
Norton Flvin, obtainable of Kent and Co., Pater¬ 
noster Row. You can there see every plant and 
aidmal used in the “science," in every recognised 
position. Wlten you find boatawain's whistles 
crochet hooks, oyster dredges, turnpike gstes, 
knitting frames. Inkhurns, claw hammers, gimlets 
brick kilns, toml>stones, block brushes, etc all 
therein duly emblaaoned, you will doubtless 
chsDge your opinion. 

Ca.!abianoa.—Y ou may find what you want In 
Tliomsa Hope's "Costumesof the Auci«ita."wbicli 
is In the Guildhall Free Library. 

Et'KKKA.—1. For castlnn send patterns to Stsnton, 
Shoe Lane, Ludgate Circus. 2. Cannot say till we 
see it. ^ 

X- Y. Z.—Yet. The author of “A Marvellous Con¬ 
quest " is the author of " C^italn ITafalgar.” 


A.V Old Rkapkr.—D iimb-I)elle can l)o had at any 
sports warehouse. If you know of none In your 

Milk Street, cheapside, 

£. Camps.—T he letters In ordinary literature are 
used ill tiie following i.roiwtinus a, bb ; b, »): 
i:. 40; d. :-j ; c, 14'i; f. 30 ; g, 29 ; b. HO; i,00; J. S: 
k. 8; 1, 50; 111, 3b; II, 80; o. 8b; p, -4; ij.d; r. T"; 
8,80; t, 100 : u, 45; r, 16; w, 26; X, 5; y, 25; z, 3. 

Wallnkr _Get the “Boy's Manual of 

and Gunnery" at any nautical warehouse. Had 
you given your address, we could have told you the 
uearest. 

A. J. Rervrs.— 1. Not this yesr. 2. A “peris' 
teronlo exlilbitlon" Is a fine name fur a pigeon 
show. 

Ctmro.—W hen the string comes off a 1>at the best 
thing is to glue a layer ot coarse canvas, or even 
brown hollaud, on the handle. It does Just as 
well. 

Andrew Colb.—Wc had a series of articles on violin 
making, and cauuot repeat. 

J. w. Marsh.—T he "coin” Is a card counter. It 
was never used as currency, and Is worth about the 
sixth of a penny. 

Detective.—A pply personally at the Criminal In¬ 
vestigation Department, Scotland Yaril, s.W. 

British Gciana _Tho valuable stamp is of the 1850 

Issue. It it figured lii Lincoln's Catslugue. See 
advertisement on our wrapper. 

James Wilson.—T he answer appeared ou the 5th of 
November, 1B87, and was as follows"In the 
Bible there are 66 books, 1,189 chapters, SI,173 
verses, 773,692 words, 3,567,180 letters. The middle 
chspter is the smallest, and it is Psalm cxvli.; tho 
middle verse is in Psalm czviii,, it is verte 8; the 
middle line is 2 ChrouJcles iv. 16. The longest 
chapter is Psalm ezix. In the New 'Testament 
there are 27 books, 360 chapters, 7,959 verses, 
181,253 words, 838,380 letters. The Bible was first 
divided into chapters lu 1240, and the chapters 
were first divided into verses In 1445." These 
figures do not, of course, include the chspter head¬ 
ings. 

Sir H. Wabton.—“ The Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society" are piiblished byE. Stanford, 
Cockspnr Street, Charing Cross. They cost Is. 6d. 
a number. 

W. Y. H.—1. The articles on “ The Boy's Own 
Pigeon-loft and Dove-cot," by the Professional 
Judge, ran through the third volume, which is now 
out of print. 2. ^e “ How to lay out a Ganlen," 
a series of about half a dozen articles beginning in 
the December part for 1883. 

Hale Stone.—L We have luid many popular papers 
on botanical subjects. See “Among the Mush¬ 
rooms," In the parts for November and December, 
1885: “ British Orchids," In the Hay part for 1884: 
"Orchids, and How to Grow Them, ' in the July 
port for 1886; “ Among the Wild Flowers,” in the 
May part for 1886; "Our British Ferns,'’ in the 
July part for 1886; “Our English Fruits," In the 
Deoember port for 1886 ; etc. 2. What, a quarter 
of a million of them t 


MIDDY—The plate showing the “ Rank Marks of the- 
Navy " was one of two coloured plates ot unUormw 
issued with the part for February, 1884. 

COLYMBIA.—1. To keep flowers from being frozen on 
cold winter nights put a bucket or bath of water 
in the greenhouse. 'The larger the surface of the- 
water the better. 2. Boxing-gloves cost about lOs. 
a sot. Batting-gloves cost about 7 b. a pair. One- 
of the best patterns is the " Country," in which the- 
bat is grasped by the naked bauds. 3. Single¬ 
sticks cost alKiut 3s. 6d. a dozen, the baskets being 
about 8d. each. Surely you could make the thiugs) 
where you are either from drawings or recollec¬ 
tion. 

Back N umbers and Voi.s. (H. v. s. and others).— 
The ofiice of the B. O. P. it a publlshitig office, and: 
not a s^ond-hond bookseller's. We cannot iwstl- 
bly, therefore, purchase or exchange old volumes. 
Advertisii in some such paper as the “ Exetuiue- 
and .Mart. ’ 

Arthur F.—Tlie land area of the globe is to the water- 
area ns -28 to -73. The mean height of the land 
above sea-level is 2,350 feet. The mean depth of 
the ocean is 16,640 feet. The bulk of the land' 
above the sea-level Is 23.450,006 cubic miles; tbe- 
bulk of the ocean waters Is 323,600,000 cubic miles l 
and these 323',800,000 cubic miles are tbickljr 
crowded with organisms I 

E O. H.—Write to the Commanding Officer, H.K.s. 
St. Vincent, Portsmouth, asking what you had 
better do. A letter such aa you send us will be 
almost sure to servie as a favourable introdUction- 

SiMPLK Mechanic.— l?Thy waste your time In calcu¬ 
lation when the pair of compasses with which you. 
have drawn the circl<!l will solve the problem in are 
Instant? 


Royal Enoineer.— l. You get the papers at the 
Recruiting De^t. )2. Y’es; engineers do nob 
escape drill, and the;^ are frequently under fire. 
3. Sergeant>maJor. 4V Y’our trade wUl not be 
enough by itself. I 

Walston.-A book on LWter Painting is published 
by Brodie and Middlet‘f>n, artists' coloumien, Long. 
Acre, w.c. j' 

H. 8. S.—1. All the earljt annuals are out of print. 
2. We had such a dlaurain, or ratber set of dia¬ 
grams, in our second volmme, but can hardly reprint 
them. You will find tnem in any manual of sea¬ 
manship, and in most sheets of " Flogs or all 
Nations” Stevens, of /the Model Dockyard, Aid- 
gate, would send you swch a diagram post tree to- 
Canada for Is. tkl. 1 

Athens.—I.. The best wojod is white pine. 2. You 
do not want polish : utfs varnish, the beet aitist'm 
cops]. 3. Four beams (to length is a coavenleiiti 
proportion. Have the 4ams depth as beam. 
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enjoyment.” When I awoke during the 
night, aching in every limb, I felt that 
it would have been better for me hod 
our speed been more moderate when 
pursuing the swift marsupial with so 
much ardour on the previous day. 

True, my steed Bob had carried me 
in to ‘'the death,” but he had also 
proved himself to an animal without 
the slightest particle of consideration 
for the feelings of his hapless rider, who 
on more than one occasion had at¬ 
tempted to control his vigorous eflbrts 
to outstrip the other horses, but which 
attempts had been resented by him with 
angry shakes of the head and violent 
bounds that fairly rivalled those of the 
animal of which we were in chase. 

How I escaped coming to grief is a 
mystery to me to the present day. 
However, Bob taught me one thing most 
etiectually—and ^at was that 1 had 
never really galloped in my life before. 

Previous to that memorable occasion 
I had been under a happy delusion that 
I was at least a very fair horseman, 
and it was a rude awakening to find 
that a smooth canter along a level 
road was a very different tiling from 
tearing along at railway speed, with 
the wind whistling past one’s ears, 
and the breath knocked out of one’s 
l>ody, as the well-trained horse jumped 
oyer tufts of spinitix and dodged round 
bushes with an agility which called 
forth expressions he fortunately did 
not understand, or he would possibly 
have stood on his head or on his 
hind legs, and let me “ slide.” How¬ 
ever, there was now no help for it 
but to pass the remainder of tno night 
as best I could, so 1 filled up the time 
by rolling from side to side in vain 
attempts to find a comfortable position 
for my aching limbs. 

When I walked into the breakfast- 
room next morning I tried to look as 
easy and unconcerned as though kan¬ 
garoo hunting were a sport to which I 
had been accustomed all my life, but I 
felt very much like an impostor when 
Vernon looked up from the b^k which 
he had been reading and asked me how 
I felt after my first Australian expe¬ 
rience on horseback. 

“Ob, pretty bobbish,” I replied, try¬ 
ing at the same time to appear as 
supple as a professional jockey; but it 
wouldn’t do. 

“ So I sliould imagine, for you look and 
walk as though you felt pretty Bob- 
ish,” he remarked, as he looked me up 
and down, with an amused expression 
on his face. 

“ Is that an Australian joke made at 
an Englishman’s expense 1” 1 asked, 
feeling rather angry. 

“I don’t know that it is pieculiarly 
Australian,” replied Vernon, go^- 
huniouredly, “but I’m inclined to think 
that it is applicable to your case, and 
probably to that of your noble steed, 
lor if there’s one thing takes it more 
out of a horse than another it’s having 
a fellow on his back who rides like a 
sack of flour.” 

“Now I don’t think that remark of 
yours is either kind or complimentary, 
Vernon,” I answered, considerably net¬ 
tled at my friend’s blunt candour. 

“ No, I don’t suppose you do ; nor did 
1 intend it to Ije either the one or the 
•r. All I meant to convey was tliat 
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you can’t ride even a little bit. At the 
same time I’ll admit that you showed 
very fair pluck, and acquitted youi-self 
very well to stick on as you did.” 

“Thanks, very much, most accom¬ 
plished Nimrod. Perhaps you will oblige 
me by looking back to the day when 
you were as awkward on horseback as I 
proved to be yesterday,” 1 retorted. 

“ Sorry I can’t oblige you, dear boy,” 
replied Vernon, laughingly, as he threw 
his book on the table, “but the fact is 
that I am absolutely unable to recall 
that interesting period to my recollec¬ 
tion, for I can no more remember how I 
learnt to ride than how I learnt to walk. 
I have a kind of idea that both accom¬ 
plishments came to me naturally about 
the same time. So you needn’t ruffle 
your feathers, oM man, and look as if 

f ^ouwere going to pitch into me. You’ll 
earn to sit a horse properly all in good 
time, and something more than that,” 
he added, signiheanuy. 

“Yes, I suppose I shall, but what is 
the other item of knowledge you refer 
to?” 

“You must learn to stand being 
chaffed,” he answered, as he rose froui 
the annehair in which he had been 
lounging, and placed his hand kindly on 
niy shoulder; “for a man must learn 
to give and take in this world, and 
among other things to negotiate a good 
deal of chaff. All new chums have to 
submit to it more or less, and the more 
good-temperedly they take it, the easier 
they’ll rub along. Don’t foi^et that, 
and it will be even more useful to you 
than a lesson in riding.” 

As Vernon finished speaking the 
ladies came into the room, and the con¬ 
versation took a more genial tuni. 

After breakfast I sauntered out into 
the verandah, which was quite an insti¬ 
tution at Tarwonga, as, indeed, it is in 
most Australian nouses, for colonials 
love tlie fresh air of their delightful 
climate, and take pleasure in being out 
of doors at all hours of the day, and 
even far into the night, in the summer 
months. 

Selecting the most comfortable seat 
I could find, I thought over what 
Vernon had said, and had just come 
to the determination not to be too thin 
skinned in future, when Mrs. Munro 
joined me, and remarking on the loveli¬ 
ness of the morning, tc^k a seat and 
began some needlework she had brought 
out of the house with her. 

“ Yes, the weather in this country 
appears to be simply perfection so far; 
and, as the sun is shining so brightly, 
and our surroundings are so cheerful, I 
think I might as wml ask you to relate 
that unpleitsant experience you spoke 
of on the night of my arrival,” I added, 
rather adroitly. 

A sad look came into the good lady’s 
face as she leant hack in her chair for a 
few moments, and then she told me the 
following story, which I will give as 
nearly as possible in her own words. 

1 think I have already told you that 
we were the first people who settled at 
Tarwonga, and. as you may imagine, we 
had plenty of work to do for many 
years, during which niy husband and 
his two or three servants toiled hard 
from daylight till dark ; and, indeed, 
luy shai-e was equally arduous in its 
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way, as I had to cook and wash for our 
little household, besides attending to 
my baby, who, at the time of the occur- 
1 ‘ence I am about to relate, was only 
nine months old. I had tried in vain to 
obtain the services of a white girl, but 
women servants wei-e not to be had at 
any price in those days ; and although 
the native womei^ who visited tLe 
homestead fi*om time to time were 
friendly enough, none of them could be 
persuaded to remain with me for more 
than a few days at a time, or 1 would 
gladly have taught one of them how to 
make herself useful, and so have ob¬ 
tained the services of a black help, but 
1 found it impossible to get them to 
settle down, and I had to rely solely on 
my own exertions, and manage as beat 
I could. It was a hard life, but as I 
was young and stixing, I did my best, 
and hoped for better times. 

One day an old native woman, ac¬ 
companied by her two sons, came to 
Tarwonga and built a hut within a 
hundred yards of the house, when we 
discovered that the younger of the two 
latls was seriously ill. 

His mother nursed him very carefully 
in her rude way, while I supplied the 
invalid with gruel and plenty of fresh 
milk; but all to no purpose: the disease 
had taken too firm a hold to be cured, 
and he died in a few days after his 
arrival at the station. 

It was on just such a morning as this 
that my husband and.I heard a long 
low kind of how], as though some auinml 
were in pain, and then we knew that 
the old woman was bewailing the loss of 
her son, and that he had passed away 
to the laud of shadows. 

With some vague idea of consoling 
the poor old creature I walked over to 
the hut, where I found her sitting 
before the fire, with her arms clasped 
about her knees, sobbing bitterly, while 
the tears cours^ each other down her 
furrowed cheeks. 

“ What’s the matter, old woman, and 
what for you cry ? ” I asaed. 

“ Mine boy d«u3, mine boy dead !” she 
wailed forth, with such an outburst of 
grief that I found my own tears bi^in- 
ning to flow, more in sympathy with the 
living than in sorrow for the dead. 

“ And where is your other one boy ? ’* 
I iuq^uired, wondering why she was 
left alone with her de^. 

“ He walked away to get ’um black 
fellow to bury ’um up mine boy,” she 
replied os well as her emotion would 
allow of, pointing at the same time to a. 
heap in a corner of the little hut, 
covered over with a kangaroo-skin 
cloak, and again she wailed forth, 
“ Mine boy de^, mine la^y dead ! ” 

In this case the usual words of com¬ 
fort would have been worse than useless, 
for how could I tell the poor old savage 
of a brighter future beyond the skip's, 
and a joyful meeting in a world to 
come ? “Mine dead boy ” was the sum 
total of her belief. Dead now, and for 
ever and ever. 

“ But have they no idea of a Supreme 
Being or of a future existence after 
death ?” I asked. 

“It is very hard to find out what 
their ideas are on such subjects. They 
certainly believe in an evil spirit, aaid 
they hold to some sort of superstition 
that the dead .sometimes visit tlie scenes 
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of their lifetime, and on this account a 
native will never mention a deceased 
peirson’s name for fear his or her ghost 
might appear and demand to be told 
what was ueing said a))Out them. They 
will speak of a dead native as father, 
mother, brother, sister, or friend ; but 
the name is never so much as whispered. 
When he passes away, his name goes 
with him, and is never heard arniin 
except in very rare instances such as 
when a native thinks he has discovered 
in some white man the friend or relative 
who died long ago and has ‘jumped up 
white-fellow.^” 

But to return to my tale. In the 
course of the moniing the old woman’s 
surviving son returue<l to the hut, 
accompanied by about forty native men 
and women, when a terrible uproar 
ensued. The women cried and howled 
in the most heartrending manner, while 
the men walke<l up and down, shaking 
their spears, and singing songs of ven¬ 
geance on the tril>e th«;y suppoi^ had by 
some sort of witchcraft causecl the death 
of their relative, and I was not at all 
sorry when they carried the body away 
to bury it. 

Nearly two months passed away 
without an aboriginal having bwn seen 
near the homestead, when one. evening 
a tall miserable-looking young native 
came to the kitchen and asked for some 
food and permission to sleep before the 
tire. 

“ What name you 1 ” I inquired. 

“ You know me," he replied: “ my 
brother dead here. My name Tommy.” 

Then I recognised the brother of the 
deceased lad, out his appearance had 
so changed for the worse that 1 should 
not have known him again had he 
not mentioned the circumstance of his 
brother’s death. 

On inquiring where he had been, 
and what made him so thin, he told 
me that he had been for a long “ bush 
walk.” and was tired and liungry. He 
might have added that he had com¬ 
mitted a murder in revenge for his 
brother’s death—a horrible tribal cus¬ 
tom which I regret to say still prevails. 
This he wisely kept to himself, or I 
should not have accepted his offer to 
remain on the station ; but as this was 
a chance which did not often present 
itself, I willingly engaged him on the 
understanding ^at he was to have as 
much food as he could eat, and wear 
-such European clothes as I thought 
proper to supply him with. So Tommy 


in the course of a short time became 
quite a smai't lad and a very useful 
station hand. Now and then he would 
throw aside his European clothes and 
“ bush walk ” for perhaps a week or ten 
days, till he Wcanie tired and hungry, 
when he would return to his work and 

5 'o on with it as though he had never 
eft it 

One day when our teamster was ab¬ 
sent at Uratton, which in those days 
consiste<l of only half a dozen cottages, 
my husbiuid and Joe the stockman 
went out to look up some cattle, leaving 
only Tommy and myself at home. 

.\bout noon I was engaged preparing 
dinner in the small shed which served 
as a kitchen when I heard a terrific 
yelling, and on looking up 1 saw Tommy 
running towards the house with the 
swiftness of a deer, closely pursued by 
at least half a dozen salvages. 

My first thought was for the safety 
of my baby, who was lying asleep in 
the house, and hardly had I reached 
the door when Ton»my rushed in at the 
same moment, shut it, and shot the 
bolt. 


Picking up the child I rtoi into the 
most secure comer of the room I could 
find, while Tomniy took down a gun 
which was hanging against the wall 
ready loaded. Hardly had he done so 
when a heavy spear came crashing 
through the window, and in another 
second a hideous savage presented him¬ 
self at the a|)erture and looked in. 
Then followed a report from the gun 
and a yell of rage ; the room was hlltid 
with smoke aiid the smell of gun- 
TOwder. and baby and I both screamed. 
Vet amid all the uproar and excitement 
my brave native boy stood like a statue, 
with the gun to his shoulder, ready to 
discharge the second barrel at the next 
intruder. But there was no need for 
that, for just then the galloping of 
horses was heard at the rear of the 
house, and in another instant my hus¬ 
band and Joe dashed up, ascertained 
that we were unhurt, and then went off 
at full 8i>eed after the savages, who had 
taken to tlieir heels: but the crack, 
crack of the stockwhips told us that 
retribution had overtaken them. 

In my anxiety for my husband’s 
safety I opened the door and screamed 
out to him to come back, but I might 
as well have saved myself the trouble, 
for the sound of my voice was drowned 
by the noise of the stockwhips, which 
were literally cutting down the miser¬ 


able savages, who were now screaming 
with anguish. 

One man who had escaped the lash 
stood for a moment, and, niisiiig his 
spear, was about to throw it at the 
stockman, but it never left his hand, 
for while he was jxiising it to take 
a more deadly aim Tommy, who had 
run out of the house assoonr.s I opene<l 
the door, seized the opjiortuiiity to 
disohai^e his second barrel, and the 
unfortunate savage tell dead before my 
face. 

Almost distracted with terror I 
turned to re-enter the house, when rny 
eyes fell on another dead native lying 
under the window. With a tremeii<loiis 
effort I staggered towards the bed, 
threw the baby on it, and then every¬ 
thing became a blank. 

When 1 returned to consciousness lyy 
husband put the child in my arms, and 
implored me to take courage for her 
sake, and I really believe that my love 
for the little one saved me from a most 
serious illness. But for many months 
afterwards I fancied I could hear the 
screams of the savages and the crack of 
the stockwhips, and many a night have 
I screamed myself as the faces of the 
dead came back to me in my dreams. 

“Was there an official inquiry into 
thecircumstancesof thesemen’s deaths,” 
I asked. 

“ Yes; the Resident Magistrate, 
accompanied bv a trooper, cjuue out at 
the request of my husband, and took 
down our statements in writing, and 
then rode away, perfectly satisfi^ that 
no one was to blame for what had 
occurred, and so the matter ended. 

“Many yearsafterwartls I learned that 
Tommy had killed a man belonging to 
the tnbe suspected of having cause<l 
his brother’s death, and that tliese 
natives who attack^ our homesteixil 
were seeking to kill him in accordance, 
with the mandate of that curiou-; 
Australian vendetta which drives tl.j 
natives to retaliate on each other— 
‘life for life.’” 

“And I suppose no savages ever 
troubled you again, Mrs. Munro / ” 

“ No, indeed ; the lesson was a severe 
one, but most effectual, and I have l)een 
informed that two of those natives 
subsequently became quite civilised, 
although they took very good care 
never to come within rea^ of the 
Tarwonga stockwhips again.” 

(re be eenfmtMtt.) 


UNCLE TOWSER : 

A STORY FUR BOYS YOUNG AND OLD. 


By Rev. A. N. Malan, m.a., f.g.s., 

Author ^ " Cociw and BercuUe," “ A Smuggling Adventure," etc., etc. 
CHAPTER XIX.—THE AHGLEBS’ RETURN. 


T he fact could not be disguised that 
Mr. Browser was in a smothered rage 
when he issued from the river. It was 
evident in the frowning brow and close- 
.drawn mouth. It was further obvious 


that he had some cause for vexation, and 
the human nature in Oeorge Towser did 
not prevent him from feeling genuine 
pity for tlie poor old gentleman as he 
I feebly dragged himself along—the 


water-logged boots and drenched 
garments causing his progress to be irk¬ 
some in the highest degree. 

The two angles mane their wny *r 
the Spotted Dog, which hostelry wa 
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the very centre of Heathervale village. 
Consequently they were objects of 
interest to some of the inhabitants. 
Mr. lirowser at once divested himself of 
ins raiment and had a hot bath. Tliere 
i-emaiued nothing for it but that he 
must leave his scKulen clothes to be dri^, 
and dre.s.s himself in such garments as 
the landlord could produce for his ac- 
coniniodation. Babylon could hardly 
have provi<led more startling costume. 
Arrayed, then, in corduroy breecliesand 
leathern gaiters, a waistcoat of 
gorgeous Howery magnificence, a neck- 
liondkerchief ot blazing hue, a green 


A sudden turn in the road at last 
provided a happj’ diversion for the 
younger of the returning anglers. It 
brought into view three figures, which 
lie at once recognise<l to be Kate and 
Caroline and the youthful James. Uncle 
Towser could not repress a j^ous whoop 
to attract their attention. They looked 
round. The young ladies stopped and 
seemed surprised, evidently not dis¬ 
cerning their parent by reason of his 
quaint attire. Soon, however, the mys¬ 
tery of the disguise vanished, and then 
their tongues were let loose. 

Is it really you ? Whatever 
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velvet coat with brass buttons, and a 
hat of very antique pattern—the 
venerable patriarch emei^ed from the 
door of trie Spotted Dog. George 
Towser comfort^ him with the assur¬ 
ance that no one would recognise him. 
They slipped demurely out of the 
village and proceeded on their home¬ 
ward march. 

On the}’ trudged, and conversation 
was a failure. Tne patriarch preserved 
for the most part a sullen silence. His 
<leafness seemed increased, and only 
an occasional nioiiosyllabic grunt ac- 
knowledeed his companion’s attempts 
to beguile the weary w^ by word of 
mouth. Anon George 'fowser would 
try to enliven the march by whistling, 
but the notes seemed an idle mockery, 
lie could but i<^ along beside the old 
-''^ntleman and commune with his in¬ 
ward soul. 


have you been doing with yourself ? 
We thought you were a tramp ! ” 

“ I tumbled into the river, my dears, 
and had to borrow some clothes at the 
inn. That's all ; nothing very remark¬ 
able ; say no more about it, there’s good 
girls, and don’t go gossiping to your 
mother. 1 shall change them as soon 
as I get in.” 

“ But, papa, you really do look so 
comical! Corduroy trousers and gaiters, 
a flowery waistcoat, and a green vel¬ 
veteen coat with brass buttons ! ” 

“ Court costume, my dears, worn by 
the landlord of the Spotted D<^ when 
presented to the Queen. You needn’t 
say anything more about it, my dears.” 

“But really, papa, it is too absurd ! 
How could G^rge allow you to make 
yourself such a fright 
“ Well, mv dears, I did not consult 
him. But what would you have me do? 


I could not walk home in the garb of a 
South Sea Islander. I asked the land¬ 
lord to let me have the most decent 
things he had. I am sorry his ideas of 
decency do not seem to coincide with 
yours Necessity knows no law.” 

' “ But how the people must have 

stared as you went through the village! 
We shall be quite ashamed ever to go 
to Heathervale again.” 

“Oh, nevermind ! Say no more about 
it, there’s good girls.” 

During this colloquy the “human 
nature ” in George Towser’s breast was- 
again rampagious. He had dropped 
behind, and was indulging in pan¬ 
tomimic gestures expressive of his 
sympathy with the old gentleman's, 
discomfiture. Mr. Browser could new 
understand that it is not agreeable to- 
be Quizzed by ladies when one has been 
inaavertently brought into a ridiculous- 
position. 

Nor was the cup of humiliation yet 
full. For lo ! round the next comer 
there came dashing along l>ehind a 
smart pair of greys the other nioneyed 
prince of the neignbourhood, who alone 
offered any rivalry for pre-eminence to 
the master of Heathervale Grange. 
This other ^tentate assumed to him¬ 
self the title of “squire” — ^uire 
Grantham O’Leary—^ eryold family,the 
O’Learys of Lauriston Court. Round 
the corner trotted the high-stepping 
steeds. A long stretch of road lay 
between them and our friends. Mr. 
Browser, who was now some way in 
front of the others, l>eing anxious to 
get home as fast as possible, recc^nised 
the tuni-out at once. There was not a. 
man from John-o’-Oroats to the Lands 
End whom Mr. Browser would be les.s 
willing to meet under present circum¬ 
stances than Squire Grantham O’Lejiry. 
(Squire, indeed ! the idea of his calling 
himself squire.') 

Mr. Browser paused — hesitated — 
looked to the right—tlien to the left, 
'fhe hedge on the right was too steep- 
and thick to admit of escape ; that on 
the left was steep indeed, but not .so 
hopelessly impenetrable, it was bis 
only chance. 

Up that hedge he scrambled, i)ulling 
at the branches, trampling a broad gap ; 
and finally, as he reached the top, dis¬ 
lodging a huge overhanging lump of 
earth and tangled grass which rolled 
down and pitched in the middle of the 
roatl just as the carriage came up to 
the spot. 

The spirited greys shied, and showed 
strong symptoms of becoming un¬ 
manageable. The ladies in alarm 
cowered close to the hedge, while 
Jemmy put forth all his agility and 
forced his way into a covert of omm- 
hles. Uncle Towser hastened to the 
rescue. He seized the bridle of the 
ne.arest horse, and, patting its nock, 
soon succeeded in pacifying their 
fright. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the squire ; 
“they’re all right now. Who can that 
scoundrel beV I’ll have the police 
after him in no time—making gaps in 
my hedges, and nearly causing my 
horses to smash my carriage I Some 
poaching rascal, iTl be bound ! Ah, 
my dear young ladies, pray do not be= 
further alarmed. Your gallant escort 
has averted disaster. He seems to be 
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a stranger in these parts. But have 
you any idea who tnat rascally old 
fellow was in the green coat ? I’ll pro¬ 
secute hiui, as sure as my name is 
0’L«iry — daring to trespass in my 
woods Before my very eyes ! ” 

Kate looked at Caroline and blushed; 
Caroline Iooke<l at Kate and laughed. 
They both looked at the hand^me 
squire, and amid some giggling and 
hesitation they said between them: 

*‘Oh, that was poor papa. He fell 
into the river, and nad to tx>rrow some 
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' clothes at the inn. It was very unfor- . 
' tunate ! I suppose he did not like to 
j meet you in such extraoi*dinary cos¬ 
tume, and so went off on a bird-catching 
expedition ! ” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the squire, 
with uncontrollable delight. “ Well, to 
he sure I That’s the best joke I ever j 
heard ! Hss ha, ha 1 Accept my pro- I 
found apologies for the mscourteous ; 
remarks I made. But really, how was • 
1 to knowl You must tell him, Miss , 
Kate, that I would sooner have met : 




him in his goi^eous clothes than have 
riske<l a nasty accident. The greys are 
inclined to be skittish, and if your 
friend had not lent a helping hand I 
should have had some trouble to quiet 
them. Good-bye, good-bye !” 

The dashing equipage drove on, and 
the squire looked round to enjoy one 
more hearty laugh. Uncle Towser felt 
that last n^ht’s outrage was avenged; 
and with a-sigh of contentment he for- 
ave the aggressor from his inmost 
eart. 

{To ie tontinvtd.) 


VALEHTIFES IF EAST AFOLIA. 


By (i. F. Fenton, 

Avihor uj " Ckarlir'i Botaniting," '' The Jtoiebank Burglare,” etc. 


R iNi; a-riiig-a-ring-a-ring! Ring-a-riog- 
a-ring-a-ring ! X tremendous i>eal of 
the front door liell, a ninh of many feet 
along the passage, a confuse*! sound of 
many voices, coming rather indistinctly 
into the room where I was sitting cliatting 
with an old frieml. 

I Dearly juiiipe*! off iny seat, but iiiy 
friend took no notice, and calmly went on 
with the conversation as if he were deaf, 
wliich was by no means the case. 

Ring-a-ring-a-ring again—loader still, I 
thought. .Again a msli of feet, again a 
-sound of ina^ voices, the words, “ What 
a shame ! That's a baulk ! ” and jieals 
of Dierry laughter rang through the liouse. 

I looked at my friend, wlio was quite un- 
4x>ncemed and taking no notice of the noise ; 
but, seeing my l<Kik of questioning surprise, 
he laughed and said, “ 1 forgot for the luu- 
ment tliat you are a stranger to these parts, 
and pro!)ably ignorant of our local customs. 
It seems {lecHuar that, although we have 
known each otlier so long, this should be 
your first visit to my house. No, they have 
not all gone suddenly mad ; it’s St. Valen¬ 
tine’s ^-e ! ” 

I suppose I looked unintelligent, but 
before my friend could explain further 
there was another terrific nng, and this 
time, with a rush and a .scramble and a 
perfect Babel of talk and laughter, the 
dining-room door was thrown open, and a 
bundle about two feet square was jerked 
on to my frieud’s lap. 

** That’s for yon, pap& We beg pardon 
for interrupting, but we are sure hir. Blank 
is too good-natared to be offended,” and tlie 
speaker, a merry-looking young hoyden, 
dropped ns a deep curtsey and vanished. 

1 began to be considerably mystified, for 
although I had known my fnead many 
years, and had had many a pleasant inter¬ 
view with liiin on business and other mat¬ 
ters, this was the first time I had been in 
his house or in his native city (Nor^rich). 
He resumed the conversation. 

It’s too had of those children to behave 
thus; but they are keen observers, and 
have taken the ‘ measure of your foot,’ 
as we say.” 

** Don’t blame the children,” I hurriedly 
put in, “ but do explain to me what tlie 
custom is. If there is any fun going on 
I have no objection to having a finger 
in it ” 

You shall presently, and I will explain 
matters to you. Here on St. Valentine's 
Eve everybmly gives and receives valen- 
tines, not the paper stuff—caricatures, 
poetry, perfume, etc., at least, not much 
of that—but really nice, handsome presents. 
Bat you shall see, and you will thus get a 


better idea of it tlian from all my prosing. 
Let's see what I’ve got here. Just nuuu 
it while I relight my cigar. ’’ 

I willingly complied. I had not been in 
the city much over an hour yet, and liad 
accidentally met my friend at the station. 
Iveomiitg tnat 1 was down there ou busineiM 
tliat would occupy me the greater part of a 
week, he hail i^ih-poolied the idea of a 
hotel, and insisted 1 should take up my 
alxxie with him. 

1 was some time unrolling the ^larcei, for 
as soon as I had cut the string am! taken 
off one wrapiier I found another string and 
another wrapper, and another and another, 
and yet another, till I must have had a 
dozen. 

1 snpuose I looked puzzled, for my friend 
laughm and said, “ Go on, old boy ; you’ll 
come to something soon.” 

I persevere*!; my parcel lessened rapidly, 
and at last I did come to something rollM 
in tissue paper. Tliis I reiuoved, and dis¬ 
played a meerschaum pipe, ban*lsomely 
carved an<l ornamented with silver. I 

handed it to Mr. A-, and he looked 

decidedly pleaseil. 

“I broke my old one the other day. This 
must be from— ” 

Another tremendous clatter outside, the 
door flies open, and in rolls a large ball. 
This was elaborately enveloped, but with 
only two wrappers. What do you think it 
was? Tobacco, of coarse, to use with the 
meerschau in piiie. 

Someone, 1 think, must have been peep¬ 
ing through the keyhole, or perhaps the 
door was left ajar, for I liaa no sooner 
opened this tlian another parcel is delivered 
in similar fashion. This is composed of a 
pipe-case and a tobacco-jar. 

“Now,” said Mr. A-, “we shall be 

left in peace for awhile, and I will tell 
you— ” 

Bang, bang, bang at the door, and again 
a parcel—a box about a foot long and eight 
inches wide. We open it with a certain 
amount of eagerness, for we are entering 
into the spirit of tlie thing. It contains one 
solitary wax match • 

** The young scamps * ” exclaims Mr. 

A-, and a chorus of rippling laughter 

greets his look of surprise, for tlie whole 
family are peeping in at the open dtxir, 
and the objects just enumerated are valen¬ 
tines—presents from the children to their 
father. 

“ Now, papa, do come at once and see 
onr valentines, and please ask Mr. Blank to 
come too.” 

I was quite ready to join them, and 
needed no second invitation. They, were 
a bonny lot of lads and lassies, &om a 


handsome boy of fifteen to a little toddle 
of about three. 

‘ ‘ But where are your valentines ? I don't 
see any. ” 

“They liaven’t come yet, pa, but they 
soon will, ” 

Darkness was rapidly closing in, the 
lamps on this suburban road had long 
been lit, but it was a hue and mild even¬ 
ing, and tlie e.xcitemeut .seemed quite suffi¬ 
cient to keep everybody warm. 

“Well, Blank, we'll stay here a hit, if 
you like, and see the chicks' valentines; 
then we can take a stroll and see a little of 
what's going on.” 

We joine*! Mrs. A-and the children, 

hut bad liavdly entered the drawing-room 
before there was a peal at the fnmt-door. 
Out rushed the chihlreu, hut no parcel this 
time. It was a runaway ring—alegitiiiiale 
and understo*jd proceeding, quite according 
to precedent, and generally provocative of 
fun. 

“ Do you arrange all this beforehand ? ” I 
asked. 

“Yes, partly,” answered my host; “my 
wife and I settle what we shall send to the 
children, but they, although expecting 
something, never know what is coming. 
I don't know what they intend to send me, 
even thougli 1 have to subscribe to the 
funds for the purchase or manufacture of 
valentines, but I suspect their mother is 
taken into their confidence—except as re¬ 
gards what they send her, and in that 
respect they consult me or their aunt, or 
settle it among themselves. The valentines 
are always supposed to come as a surprise, 
^(1 generally do so. Tlie ortiiodox method 
is to lay the parcel on the doorstep, ring 
the bell or haniiner violently with the 
knocker, making as much noise as pos¬ 
sible, and run away, so that when the 
door is opened there is no one to be seen. 
It is a iKiint of honour to guess who sends 
the valentine, and to send one back in 
return.” 

“But do you get an inkling as to the 
sender ? ” 

“Not always, and it is not always p«)s- 
sible to find out. The sender is also hound 
in honour to keep the secret, hut of course 
it often leaks out, somehow or other, sooner 
or later, and it not uncommonly Iiappens 
that someone imagines he has received a 

valuable present from Mr. X-, and sends 

hiui one m return, to find out later that Mr. 

W-was the sender, and to him he has 

returned exactly wliat he has received from 
Mr. X-, viz., notliing. But it is all gene¬ 

rally tftken very good-humouredly, and 
rarely causes ill-feeling.” 

“ Ajid how do you send the valentines ? ’ 
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** Oh, i>eopIe often take them themselves, 
o! send them hy tiie servants or children, 
or njiecial messengers, hut so much fun is 
made nut of it that people, especially the 
younger onw. prefer to do it themselves.” 

“ And valuable presents, you say, are 
sometimes given ?” 

“ \'es, very often. An acquaintance of 
mine received last year as a valentine a 
Iteautiful sidel*oard that cost over £20. It 
xv.o-s taken tohis houseon Valentine’s Eve by 
the upholsterer’s men. Thev carried it right 
in, and set it down in tlie dining-room, 
and, according to their account, they did not 
know where it came from or who Iia<l sent 
it. They of conise knew they had brought 
it from the shop. Imt a.s to who hail pnr- 
cliaseil and ordered it to be sent, they were, 
or professeil to l>e, entirely ignorant. Such 
presents are of course exceptional, but it is 
n most ordinnrj' occurrence for valentines to 
lie sent worth several pounds. Then others 
of les.- value are sent, and even bo^is ones, 
for a considerable amount of practical jok¬ 
ing takes piai'e, as yon will doubtless know 
before the evening is over.” 

“ Hax e yon sent many presents, if it i.s 
not an impertinent question ? ” 

“ Yes, to the value of nearly twentj- 
pounds. There are valentines for all the 
children, for my wife, for the servants, for 
relatives and friends ; they are on the way, 
and will no doubt soon arrive. In fact, 
for this house, but 3 ’ou must keep it secret, 
Min. Eeeilwell, our cook, has the charge of 
them, and unll deliver them by-and-bj'. 
Ah ! I exjiect that’s one.” 

And one it was ; and thus was it brought 
into the drawing-room, where I had re- 
iiiain<‘d with Mrs. A-. 

Tiiere was a ringing and jingling of all 
the liells obtainable, a trumpet sounding, 
a gong (represented by a tea-tray) booming 
ill the passage ; Miss Flossie, the j'oung 
hoyden [ireviously mentioned, rushed to the 
piano, and l>egan playing “See the Conquer¬ 
ing Hem Comes,’* and in marched the rest of 
the household, bringing along, mounted on 
a sujierb rocking-horse. Master Tom, the 
8 i\->ear old picl^e of the family'. 

\Vc duly ailmired and congratulated and 
wondered where it came from, but before 
the question could lie solved another ring 
was jiearil. 

“ Would you mind opening the door and 

bringing in the parcel?” said Mrs. A- 

to me. 

I gr.atefull}’ acquiasced, for I saw she 
wi.shed me to have part in the fun, and 
went at once to the front-door. 

There lay a jiarcel, quite visible in the 
light of the gas m the p^sage. I stooiied to 
pick it lip, and my liand came in contact 
with the cold door-step. I looked again; 
yes, there it u’as, a long square graj' 
parcel, tied crosswise witli a string. I 
stooped again, and felt canriously uith m 3 ’ 
hand all along the step where 1 could see 
the parcel 1 .Ting, but nothing but the stone 
was tangible, atthongh the parcel was 
Btill \*isible. It seemed uncanny. I felt a 
queer sensation creeping over me, ami was 
trying to nen-e myself to feel again when 
a shriek of langnter made me suddenly 
turn, to confront the passage full of meriy' 
faces iieaming with mirth at the success of 
their practical joke. 

The parcel was sketched on the doorstep 
with chalk and charcoal. 

“ You will, I knoxv, forgive us,” said 

Mrs. A-; “this is one of the jokes 

allowed this evening. It was too bad 
of cs to try it on you, bat 3 ’our good- 
natnrei) face assured us beforehand of a 
full pardon.” 

“ I am far too amused to lie offended,” I 
' *< 1 , “ even if cause for offence had been 
which is certainl 3 ’ not the case. Mr. 
v\-a‘> explmning your customs to me. 


“ Nothing like an illustration, eh ? Never 
mind; come in and shut the iloor: others 
may want to use it.” 

And it did not remain long unused. In a 
few minutes another siuiultiuieoiis ringing 
and knocking was heard, and tlie children 
brought in a large jiaroel adilressed to “ Miss 
Ann Scrublianr, under-housemaid at Mr. 

A-’s,” and liearing on the outside tliis 

inscription : “ Miss Annie Scnibbard, Take 
this and mb hard, Till the furniture du 
shine, Good-morrer, Valentine.” 

“Ann, Ann, it’s for you ! What is it? 
Do open it! ” 

Ann, a reil-clieekeil, Ixmncing Norfolk 
lass, burning with suppressed excitement, 
rapidly tore off the nunienms covers and 
exiiosed to view a blue-checked duster. It 
xvas greeted xvitli uproarious laughter, and 
Ann exclaimed, “That’s that shy* juawther * 
over the way at Mrs. Smith’s, I la,v ! I’ll 
be even with her ! I’m sure m 3 ' furaitnre 
look as bright as hers, any da}’! I’ll send 
her a piece of soap ; she look a.s if she 
wanted it! ” and Ann Imnncetl off. 

And so it went on, parcel succeeding 
parcel—now a really beautiful present, 
tlien a runaway knock, then a bundle con¬ 
taining a piece of coal or a potato, or any 
nibbisn (tnis, locally, is called a “liaulk ’^) 
—any device to keep up the interest of the 
thing—till many valentines had been re¬ 
ceived, and the fun and excitement grew 
greater and greater. 

“ Mr. Blai^,” said the eldest son, “ xvould 
you mind coming into the garden with me ? 
But sneak out quietl}', don't be seen; fol¬ 
low me round through the side-door.” 

I did as requested, Master John condnet- 
ing me to a large evergreen shnib at the 
comer of the house, a few yards from tlie 
front-door, whence lie lugged a large ham¬ 
per full of parcels of all sorts and sizes. 

“ There’s a new dress for cook, and a cap 
and a pair of shoes for each of the maids, 
and a few other odds and ends. We’ll 
deliver them now. If 5 'ou stand here you’ll 
lie out of sight, and can see all the fun. 
I’ll ring and run l»ack to 3 ’ou. This is a 
shoe—only one ; we’ll send the fellow to it 
later on. But wait a minute. I’m going to 
tie this string to the bell-handle, and tlien 
we can do a mnawa}' ring comfortably.” 

He delivered his* parcel, rang, and re- 
joineil me. As soon as the door was closed 
again he gave a tug at the string. The door 
reopened, and there lay nothing ! The nieny 
lad continued this work, explaining things 
to me a.s he xvent on. 

“Tliis parcel is for my consin ; there’s 
lots of verses in it: ve always go in strongly 
for poetry—h’m—at Valentine’s. It is sup¬ 
posed to come from a young fellow to whom 
she is engaged ; it contains a fanc}’ sketch 
of the 3 'ouDg man tearing his hairand shed¬ 
ding tears, and these are the verses. 1 know 
them by heart—I ought to, for I wrote them, 
and got a chum of mine who made the 
sketch to copy them : ‘ Good-morrow, fair 
Valentine.’ [She’s as dark as a nigger.^ * As 
yon ne’er will be mine, But wish for a higher 
sphere, Keep this for ever thine. And in 
your bliiw divine, Regret me with a tear, 
l^arewell, sweet Valentine! ’ ” and the 
3 ’onng roCTe laughed gleefully. 

“But,said I. “will it not make mis¬ 
chief ? ” 

“ Not a hit cf it; ma knows all abont it. 
Besides, he is sending her to-night a splen¬ 
did gold locket, with his portrait inside, 
and that suggested our portrait. Nom’, Mr. 
Blank,” he went on, “ here’s another 
lark ! ” 

He produced a bundle of brown paper, 
xvith a string attached, and laid it on the 
doorstep, keeping the string in his hand. 
We rang a pern, the door opened, and 


* 9h]r in Norfolk meani bold, (onrard. Mawther 
= glri. 
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Flossie made a dive at the parcel, which, 
eluded her grasp and disappeared into the 
darkness,,and down the steps rolled Flossie, 
haring in her eagemeas to pick it up lost 
her Ikiuance. 

“Hush ! ” exclaimed John, catching me 
by the arm, as I was going to her assistance, 
“she’s not hurt, it’s part of the game.” 
And so it .seemed, for Flossie danced back 
into the house, her sih’ery laugh plainly 
heard among all the rest. 

“ What do you think of this fora valen¬ 
tine!” and he pulled out of the hamper 
what looked in the dim light like a human, 
leg and foot of rather extra size. “That’s 
for dad, he has rane in for bic3'cling, and 
ma has knitted him some famousl}' thick 
woollen stockings. I’ve bagged this pair 
and stuffed them tight witli hax*. Last 
year I got all his clean shirts and sent them 
to him, with a note from the halierdasher, 
saying prompt payment would oblige. But 
here goe.s for the legs. Is the card all 

right ? Yes, liere it is : ‘ Mr. A-'s legs, 

warranted good ’uns to go.’ ” 

They were both placed in an inclineil 
position against the door, the bell was 
palled, the door opened, and the legs 
toppled in, and we soon lieanl roars of 
laughter. 

“ I’ve only one more parcel now, Mr. 
Blank, and I want you to help me with 
it. Wait here half a minute and I'll 
fetch it.” 

He disappeared round the side of the 
house, and was liack in no rime with the 
3’oungeet memlier of the family in his anus. 

“Now, Trot,”he said, “5’ou remember, 
don’t you ? ” 

“Eas, Trotty knows.” 

“ Well, say it.” 

“ Dood-moiidow, Vaneltine.” 

“ That’s it, my clever 'frot, and don’t 
say it till they take the cover oft In with 
you.” 

He popped him into the hamper, tied it 
down, ami we carried it to the doorstep. 

Then a peal of bell and thunder of 
knocker, surpassing all previous ones, and 
we stood aside. 

“ Oh, what a big one! We can’t lift it. 
Oh! pa, help us!’* and in the excitement 
we slipped in and rejoined the famil}*. 

All were crowding round, cook ready 
with a knife to cut the string, xvhen Flossie 
read the inscription on the hamper : 

“ With ffreat rare. This side up. Fraffile. 
The dearest valentine of all, for Mr. and 
Mrs. A - 

The lid was raised, up jumped little Trot, 
and in the midst of a sniqirised silence, sang 
out in his piping treble : “ Dood-moddow, 
Vaneltine y' and was then snatched out 
and kisseil all round. 

“ I knew he’d do it,” said John, “ and he 
shall have his valentine from me; be has 
earned it. He’s passionatel}* fond of birds, 
and liis pet canary died last week. Ah ! 
there it comes.” 

And a ring was heard. John led Trot 
forward, and on the doorstep stood a pretty 
cage with gilt wires, directed to bm^ter 

Trott}' A -, containing a handsome 

cjvnar}', and bearing this inscription: 
“ Good-morrow, Valentine 5 This bim and 
cage were mine, and now, »lear lioy, they’re 
thme. Good-morrow, Valentine.” 

“And now,” said Mr. A- , “if you 

feel inclined for a half-hour’s stroll, we will 
have a look round.” 

We smarted citywards, and at nearly 
every honse we saw the same styde of thing 
going on. Mysterious forms lurking in the 
shadows; here one watching a door at which 
lies a parcel, while the eclioing bell may 
still be heard ; there another rushing from 
a lionse at which he has been thundering 
with the knocker, and left nothing; here 
a^ain a tradesman’s cart laden with valen- 
tmes, which, having been purchased at bis 
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shop, he hae undertaken to adilreen and 
deliver. 

My friend A-- explaineil all these 

tbin^ to me as we proceeded. 

“ It must lie a capital tliinjr for tra<le,” 
I remarketl. 

“ It ii* indeed,” he replied. “ In a Rood 
eeamn Imndreils, aye, even thousands, of 
pounds are H|>ent. ft is really the trades¬ 
men’s har^'cst: they look ui»on it as such, 
and some, 1 have heard s-yv. take more 
money then than at any other time, and 
even occasionally take more then than dur¬ 
ing: the whole of the rest of the year. All 
trades seem to benefit by it; you can hardly 
mention or iinajnne a thing that is not usetl 
anil sent as a v^entine. Hail you been here 
a little earlier you would have .seen dis¬ 


played in everv shon-window the wonl 
‘ valentines,' anil at tnis season no cla.s.s of 
tradesmen coniine themselves to what I 
may call their legitimate business, but lay 
in a large st4>ck of almost everything con¬ 
ceivable. From a barrel of oy.sters to a 
Yarmnutli bloater, there is hardly a fish 
that is not promoted to llie honour of being 
a valentine. Fniiii a case of clianipf^e to 
a Iwttle of bt'cr, from an easy chair to a 
lump of coal, from a pony to acanary, from 
a pair of satin slippers to a pair of service¬ 
able hob-nailed l>oots, from a Stilton cheese 
to a tablet of fancy soap, 1 don't think—and 
1 have tried—I don't tliink I can mention 
anything that I have known or iieanl of as 
not being sent as a valentine. 

“ The origin of the custom ? No ; there 


I really can't enlighten yon, but it is of 
very respectable age. I have heanl my 
grandfather talk of it, and it was not a 
novelty in his grandfather's time." 

We soon retraced our steps, and I had to 
see and admire the various valentines re¬ 
ceived during our absence. 

One 1 found addressed to mj'self, and 
bearing this inscription. 

“ A stranger yon came, a friend you 
remain. You kindly enduretl our joke. 
Enjoy the enclosed and our friendship re¬ 
tain, It must not, like these, end in smoke. 

I Gonti-morrow, Valentine." 

I A veiy gooil, if not highly poetic, inscrip- 
j tion for my first valentine, wliich was, as 
I YOU may have gnessed, a l^.x of excellent 
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CHAPTER XI.\.—IX THE ^ylLDERXE.<^S—MY FIRST GUAXACO—^ OVEXTURE AT A LAKE—ROCXD THE CAMP FIRE— 

THE SPECTRE IN GRAY. 


S OME days nfterward.s we found our- ' 
selves among the mountains, in a 
region whose rugged grandeur and 
semi-desolation, whose rock-tilled glens, 
tall frowning piecipices, with the still¬ 
ness that reigned everywhere around, 
imparted to it a character approaching 
even to sublimity. ' 

The capetaz was still our guide, our 
foremost man in everything ; but close 
beside him rode our indefatigable 
hunter. Dugald. j 

We had already seen pumas, and even 
the terrible jaguar of the plains; we had 
killed more than one rhea—the Ameri- i 
can ostrich—and deer in abundance. I 
Moreover, Du^ld had secured about ' 
6fty skins of the most lovely Itumming- 
birds, with many beetles, whose elytra, 
painted and adorned hy Nature, looked 
like radiant jewels. All these little skins 
and l)eetles were destined to be sent 
home to Flora. As yet, however, we 
had not come in contact with the 
guanaco, although some had been seen 
at a distance. 

But to-day we were in the very 
country of the guanaco, and pressing 
onwards and ever upwards, in tne hopes 
of soon lieing able to draw trigger on [ 
some of these strange inliabitwts of i 
the wilderness. | 

Only this morning Dugald and I had i 
been bantering each other as to who 
should shoot the first. 

“I mean to send my first skin to 
Flora,” Dugald had saicl. 

“And I my first skin to Irene," I said. 
On rounding the corner of a cliff we 
suddenly came in sight, of a whole herd i 
of the creatures, but they were in full 
retreat Up the glen, while out against 
the sky stood in bold relief a tall buck. 
It was the trumpet tones of his voice 
ringii^ out plaintively but musically on i 
the still mountain air that had warned ; 
the herd of our approach. I 

Another long ride of nearly two i 


hours. And now we must have been 
many thousands of feet above the sea 
level, or even the level of the distant 
plains. 

It is long past midday, so we deter¬ 
mine to halt, for here, pure, bubbling 
from a dark green slipptery rock, is a 
wring of water as clear as crystal and 
deliciously cool. What a treat for our 
horses and dogs! What a treat even for 
ourselves ! 

I notice that Dugald seems extra 
tired. He has done more riding to-day 
than any of us, and made many a long 
detour in search of that guanaco which 
he has hitherto failed to find. 

A kind of brotherly rivalry takes pos¬ 
session of me, and I cannot help wishing 
that the first ^anaco w'ould fall to 
my rifle. The Gauchos are busy pre¬ 
paring the stew and boiling water for 
the mat^, so shouldering my rifle, and 
carelessly singing to myself, I leave my 
companions and commence sauntering 
higher up the glen. The hill gets very 
steep, and I have almost to climb on 
my hands and knees, starting some¬ 
times in dread as a hideous snake 
goes wriggling past me or raises head 
and body from behind a stone, and 
hisses defiance and hate almost in my 
face. But 1 reach the summit at last, 
and find myself on the very edge of a 
precipice. 

Oh, joy ! On a little peak down be¬ 
neath, and not a hundred yards away, 
stands one of the noblest guanacos I 
have ever seen. He has heard some¬ 
thing, or scented something, for he 
stands there os still as a statue, with 
head and neck in the air snifling the 
breeze. 

How my heart beats! How my 
hand trembles ! I cannot understand 
my anxiety. Were I face to face with 
a Hon or tiger I could hardly V>e more 
nervous. A thousand thoughts seem 
to cross my mind with a rush, but 


uppermost of all is the fear that, having 
fire<l, I shall miss. 

He whinnies his warning now : only 
a low and undecided one. He is evi¬ 
dently puzzled ; but the herd down in 
tlie bottom of the cafion hear it, and 
every head is elevated. I have judged 
the distance; I have drawn my bead. 
If my heart would only keep still, and 
there were not such a mist oefore my 
eyes! Bang ! I have fired, and quickly 
load again. Have I missed 1 Yes—no, 
no; hurrah! hurrah! yonder he lies, 
stark and still, on the very rock on 
which he stood—my first guanaco ! 

The startled herd move up the caflon. 
They must have seen tlieir leader 
drop. 

I am still gazing after them, full of 
exultation, when a hand is laid on my 
shoulder, and, lo ! there stands Dugald, 
laughing. 

“You sly old dog,” ho says, “ to steal 
a march on your poor little brother 
thus!” 

For a moment I am startled, mysti¬ 
fied. 

“Dugald,” I say, “did I really kill 
that guanaco 1 ” 

“ No one else did.” 

“And you’ve only just come—only 
just this second ? Well, Fm glad to 
hear it. It was after all a pure acci¬ 
dent my shooting the beast. I dtrfhold 
the rifle his way. I did draw the 
trigger-” 

“Well and the bullet did the rest, 
boy. Funny, you always kill by the 
merest chance ! Ah, Murdoch, you’re 
a better shot than I am, for all you 
won’t allow it.” 

Wandering still onwards and still 
upwards next day, through lonely glens 
and deep ravines, through caflons the 
sides of which were as perpendicular as 
walls, their flat green or brown bottoms 
sometimes scattered with huge boulders, 
casting shadows so dark in tne sunlight 
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that a man or horse disappeared in 
them as if the earth had opened and 
swallowed him op. we came at length 
to a dell, or stratn, of such charming 
luxuriance that it looked to us, amid all 
the barrenness of this dreary wilderness, 
like an oasis dropped from the clouds, 
or some sweet green glade where fairies 
might dwell. 

I looked at my brother. Tlie same 
thought must have struck each of us at 
the same moment—Why not make this 
glen our habitat for a time ? 

“ Oh ! ” cried Archie, “ this is a para¬ 
dise !” 

“Beautiful! lovely I” said Dugald. 

“Suppose now-” 

“O, I know what you are going to 
say,” cried Donald. 

“ And I second the motion,” said San- 
die Donaldson. 

“Well,” 1 exclaimed, “seeing, Sandie, 

that no motion has yet been made- 

“ Here is the motion, then,” exclaimed 
Dugald, jumping out of his saddle. 

It was a motion we all followed at 
once ; and as the day was getting near 
its close, the Gauchos set about looking 
for a bit of camping-ground at once. 
As far as comfort was concerned, this 
might have been chosen almost any¬ 
where, but we wanted to be near to 
water. Now here was the mystery : 
the glen was not three miles long alto¬ 
gether, and nowhere more than a mile 
broad; all along the bottom it was 
tolerably level and extremely well 
wooded with quite a variety of different 
trees, among which pines, elms, chest¬ 
nuts, and stunted oak-trees wei’e most 
abundant; each side of the glen was 
bounded by rising hills or braes covered 
with algorroba bushes and patches of 
channingly-coloured cacti, with many 
STts of prickly shrubs, the very names 
‘/f which we could not tell. Curious to 
say, there was very little undergrowth j 
and, although the trees were close 
enough in some places to form a jungle, 
the grass was green beneath. But at 
first we could find no water. Leaving 
tbe others to rest by the edge of the 
miniature forest, Dugald and I and 
Archie set out to explore, and had not 
gone more than a hundred yards when 
we came to a little lake. We bent down 
and tasted the water; it was pure and 
sweet and cool. 

“ What aglorious find !” said Dugald. 
“ Why. this place altogether was surely 
made for us.'’ 

We hurried back to tell the news, and 
the hoises and mules were led to the 
lake, which was little more than half an 
acre in extent. But not satisfied with 
drinking, most of the dogs plunged in; 
and horses and mules followed suit. 

“Come,” cried Donald, “that is a sort 
of motion I will willingly second.” He 
commenced to undress as bo spoke. So 
did we all, and such splasning and 
dashing, and laughing and shouting, the 
birds and beasts in this romantic dale 
had surely never witnessed ^fore. 

Dugald was an excellent swimmer, 
and as bold and headstrong in the water 
08 on the land. He had left us and set 
out to cross the l^e. Suddenly we saw 
him throw up his arms and shout for 
help, and we—Donald and I—at once 
commenced swimming to his assistance, 
lie appeared, however, in no danger of 
-inking, and, to our surprise, although 


heading our way all the time, be was 
borne away from us one minute and 
brought near us next. 

When close enough a thrill of horror 
went through me to hear poor Dugald 
cry in a feeble, pleading voice, 

“ Come no nearer, boys : 1 soon most 
sink. Save yourselves: I’m in a whirl¬ 
pool.” 

It was too true, though almost too 
awful to be borne. I do not know how 
Donald felt at that moment, but as for 
myself I was almost paralysed with 
terror. 

“Back, back, for your lives,” shouted 
a voice behind us. 

It was our Gaucho Capetaz. He was 
coming towards us with powerful 
strokes, holding in one hand a lasso. 
Instead of swimming on with us when 
he saw Dugald in danger, he had gone 
ashore at once and brought the longest 
thong. 

We white men could have done 
nothing. We knew of nothing to do. 
We should have floated there and seen 
our dear brother go down before our 
eyes, or swam recklessly, madly on, only 
to sink with him. 

Dugald, weak iis he had become, sees 
the Gaucho will make an attempt to 
save him, and tries to steady himself to 
catch the end of the lasso that now 
flies in his direction. 

But to our horror it falls short, and 
Dugald is bonie away again, the circles 
round which he is swept being now 
narrower. 

The Gaucho is nearer. He is peri¬ 
lously near. He will save him or perish. 

Again the lasso leaves his hand. 
Dugald had thrown up his hands and 
almost leapt from the water. He is 
sinking. O, good Gaucho ! 0, good 

Capetaz, surely Heaven itself directed 
that aim, for the noose fell over our 
brother’s arms and tightened round the 
chest. 

In a few minutes more we have laid 
his lifeless body on the green bank. 

Lifeless onlv for a time, however. 
Presently he breathes, and we carry 
him away into the evening sunshine and 
place him on the soft warm moss. He 
soon speaks, but is very ill and weak ; 
yet our thanks to God for his preser¬ 
vation are very sincere. Surely there 
is a Providence around one even in the 
wilderness ! 

We might have explored ourglen this 
same evening, perhaps we really ought 
to have done so, but the excitement 
caused by Dugald’s adventure put 
everything else out of our heads. 

In this^gh region, the nights were 
even cold enough to make a position 
near the camp fire rather a thing to be 
desired than otherwise. It was espe¬ 
cially delightful, I thought, on this 
particular evening to sit around the 
tire and quietly talk. I reclined near 
Dugald, who nad not yet quite re¬ 
covered. I made a bed for him with 
extra rugs ; and, as he coughed a good 
deal, I l^ged of him to consider him¬ 
self an invalid for one night at least; 
but no sooner had he drank his mug 
of mate than he sat up and joined in 
the conversation, assunng us he felt as 
well as ever he had in his life. 

It was a lovely evening. The sky 
was unclouded, the stars shining out 
very clear, and looking very near, 
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while a round moon was rising slowly 
over the hill-peaks towards the east, 
and the tall dark pine-trees were cast¬ 
ing gloomy shadows on the lake, near 
wnich, in an open glade, we were en¬ 
camped. I could not look at tlie dark 
waters without a shudder as I thought 
of the danger poor Dugald had so 
narrowly escapee. I am not sure that 
the boy was not always my mother’s 
favourite, and I know he was Flora’s. 
How could I have written and told 
them of his fearful end 1 The very ideii 
made me creep nearer to him and put 
my arm round his shoulder. 1 suppose 
he interpreted my thoughts, for be 
patted my knee in his bi-otheriy fond 
old fashion. 

Our Gaucho Capetaz was just telling 
a story, an adventure of his own, in the 
lonely Pampas. He looked a strange 
and lar from comely being, with his 
long, straggling, elf-like locks of hair, 
his low, recetling forehead, his swarthy 
complexion, and high cheek bones. The 
mark of a terrible spear wound across 
his face and nose did not improve his 
looka 

“Yes, sellores,” he was saying, “that 
was a fearful moment for me.” He 
threw back his poncho ag he spoke, re¬ 
vealing three ugly scars on his chest. 
“ You see these, senores ? It was that 
same tiger made the marks. It was a 
keepsake, ha I ha! that I will take to 
de grave with me, if any one should 
trouble to bury me. It was towawls 
evening, and we were journeying across 
the Pampa. We hod come far that day, 
my Indians and me. We felt tired— 
sometimes even Indians felt tired on de 
weary wide Pampa. De sun has been 
hot all day. We have been cliased far 
by de white settlers. Dey not love us. 
Ha ! ha ! We have five score of de 
cattle with us. And we have spilt blood, 
and left dead and wouudea Indians 
plenty on de Pampa. Never mind, X 
swear revenge. O, I am a bad man 
den. Gaucho Malo, Mucho Malo, Nan- 
drin, ray brother cacique, hate roe. 1 
hate him. I wish him aead. But de 
Indians love him all de same as me. 
By-and-by de sun go down, down, 
down, and we raise de toldo* in de 
cafion near a stream. Here grow 
many ombu-trees. The young sefiores 
have not seen this great tree ; it is de 
king of the lonely Pampa. O. so tall! 
0, so wide ! so spreading ana shady ! 
Two, three ombu-trees grow near ; but 
I have seen de gi'eat tiger sleep in one. 
My brother cacique have seen him too. 
M^en de big moon rise, and all is bright 
like de day, alid no sound make itself 
heard but ae woo-hoo-woo of de Pampa 
owl, I get quietly up and go to de 
ombu-tree. I think myself much more 
brave as my brother cacioue. Ha ! ha ! 
he think himself more orave as me. 
When I come near de ombu-trees I 
shout. Ugh! de scream dat couies 
from de ombu-tree make me shake and 
shiver. Den de terrible tiger spring 
down; I will not run, I am too brave. 
I shoot. He not fall. Next moment I 
am down—on my back I lie. One big 
foot is on me ; his blood pour over my 
face. He pull me close and more close 
to him. Soon, ah, soon, I think my 
brother cacique will be chief—I will be 
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no more. De tiger licks my arm—niy 
cheek. How he growl and froth ! He 
is now going to eat me. But, no ! Ha ! 
ha ! my brother cacique have also leave 
■de camp to come to de ombu-tree. i 
De tiger see him. Fr’aps he suppose ' 
his blood more sweet as mine. He leave ■ 
poor me. Ha! ha! he catch my brother 
cacique and carry him under de shade ' 


of the fore.st. The whole place hod an 
uncanny, haunted sort of look, and I 
even l)egan to wonder whether we 
might not possibly be the victims of 
enchantment. Would we awaken in the 
morning and fijid no tree.s, no wood, no 
water, only a green carton, with cliffs 
and hills on every side ? 

“Look, look!’"I cried, starting half 


! our strange surroundings, the whisper- 
j ing trees, the occasional strange cries, 
' and the mournful beauty of the night, 
i seemed to have cast a glamour over 
every heart that was here ; and though 
j it was now long past our usual hour mr 
bed, no one appeared wishful to retire. 

All at once Archie grasped me by the 
, shoulder and glanced fearfully into the 



to steady himMlf to c«tch the 


of de OMibu-tre*’. By-and-by I listen, 
and hear my brother’s bones go crash ! 
crash ! crash ! De tiger is enjoying his 
supper! ” 

“But, CapetJiz. ’ I said, with a .shu<l- 
<ler, “did you make no attempt to save 
your brother chief 1 ” 

“Not much ! You see, he all same jw 
< le.ad. Suppose I den shoot. pV’aps I kill 
him for true ; ’sides, I batl Gaucho den ; 
not love anybotly mooch. Next day I 
kill dat tiger proper, and his skin make 
good ponchos. Ha ! ha ! ” 

.Many a time during the Gaucho’s 
recital he had paused and looked un- 
ea.sily around him, for ever and anon the 
wooas re-echoed with strange cries. 
We white men had not lived long 
enough in beast-haunted wildernesses 
to distinguish what tliose sounds wei-e, 
whether they proceeded from bird or 
beast. 

As the Capetaz stoppe<l s|)eaking, and 
we all sat bileut fur a shurt time, the 
cries were redoubled. They certainly 
were not calculated to raise our spirits: | 
some were wild and unearthly m the 
extreme, some were growls of evident 
anger, some mere groanings, as if they 
preceded from creatures dying in pain 
and torment, while others again began 
in a low and most niourmul moan, 
rising quickly into a hideous, fright- , 
ened, broken, or gurgling yell, then i 
dying away again in dreary cadence. 

I could not help shuddering a little 
as I looked behind me into the darkness 


luso." 


up at last. “Did none of you see 
that?” 

“ What is it ? Sp^k, Murdoch,” cried 
Archie; “your face is enough to frighten 
a fellow.” 

I pressed my hand to my forehead. 

“Surely,” I said, “I am going to be 
ill, but 1 thought I could distinctly see 
a tall grey figure standing among the 
trees.” 

We resumed talking, but in a lower, 
quieter key. The events of the evening, 


forest behind me. I dared scarcely 
turn my head till the click of Yambo’s 
revolver resissured me. 

Yes, there was the figure in grey 
moving silently towards us. 

“ Speak, quick, else I fire ! ” shouted 
our Capetaz. 

“ Ave Maria!” 

Yambo lowered the revolver, and we 
all started to our feet to confront the 
figure in grey. 

^ . {To b4 emtintud.) 
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TBUE AITD STASTLIHO BALLOON ALVENTUBES. 


By Rrrrs Gibbon Wells, Aeronaut. 


L—ADVENTURES OF AN ITAI.IAN BOY, ANTONIO PREMAZZI. 





I N 1864 I made some remarkable balloon 
nHcentn at Baenos Ayres, the beautiful 
capital of tlie Ar^atine Kepubtic. On one 
occasion I endeavoured to cross the Rio de 
la Plata with my balloon Washincton, I 
was carried over the water, and then the 
wind rlied out, so that 1 had to descend 
into the river, which is thirty miles wide at 
that pcMnt. Tlie wind soon rose again, and 
I was drajrged, after cutting away my car, 
for twenty miles through the water. Finally 
I was landed on the shore, but the wind 
was so strong that the balloon was forced 
from me, and I watclie<l it as it soared off 
towards the Andes. 

The National Indejiendence f^tes of the 
country took place on the 23rd, 24th, and 
25th of May. The Government made this 
the grand celebration of the year. One of 
their entertainments for the people was my 
balloon ascent and parachnte descent. 

This was the first time in the sontiiem 
hemisphere that a i>arachute descent had 
been witnessed. I made use of a very lar^ 
Montgoltiere, w’hich I constructed at the 
same time that 1 built the balloon Wash¬ 
ington. 

The aerostat was inflated on the Plaza 
Victoria, in front of the Presidential palace 
and the Cathedral. Owing to the great 
excitement and intense interest created by 
my perilonsadventure in the river—accounts 
of which filled many columns of the news¬ 
papers—and to the ^act that the exhibitions 
were free, the ex(»enses being met by the 
Govemment, the vast Plaza was crowded 
at the time announced for this new, novel, 
and daring feat to be performed. 

As there was a light breeze from the 
west I knew that I would be carried over 
the river, therefore instead of using a car I 
stood on a small board fastened to the 
parachute, and gave the word to let go the 
ropes which held the balloon to the earth. 
The parachute was attached below the 
aerostat in such a way that when I cut it 
loose the balloon would turn over and 
descend perhaps as soon as I did with my 
parachute. Tlie band played some lively 
tunes, and the shouts of the mnltitude rent 
the air as 1 soared above the city waving 
mv flags. 

\Vhen I looked up at the balloon I saw 
to my amazement a small boy hanging on 
the side of the parachute, fast in the net 
which I had pla<»d over it for greater safety 
should it collapse daring the descent. 1 
knew at once that I could not cut away 
the parachute to make mv descent with it, 
as tne bov might be kil]e<f by being thrown 
off from the oscillation of the pnrau:hute in 
its rapid ilescent with two instead of one 
vis,«enger. I therefore ouickly decided 
t course to follow, ana called to him 
iM fast until we descended in the 


We reached a height of several tliousand 
feet, and then groduallj' descendeil into the 
Rio de la Plata aliout a mile from the 
shore. When the multitude saw the boy 
clinging to the parachute there was a 
tremendous ni«h to the liank of the river to 
see the result of the accident. On reaching 
the water 1 sank up to my waist, when my 
rab)>er life-l>elt kept me in a standing 
position until a boat reached us; the hoy 
was taken from the parachute before reach¬ 
ing the water, as the balloon was still 
partially inflated. 

Soon hundreds of people came with 
several l>oats and escorted us to a long pier, 
built out a thoiisaiul feet or more into the 
river. The boy said, in explanation, that 
he was pualied t>y the crowd on to the para¬ 
chnte wfore I ascended, and when the 
balloon went up the ropes caught his legs 
and carrieil him up with me. When mc 
arrived on shore there was great rejoicing, 
that we had both returned safe, by the vast 
crowd that waited to welcome us. The 
different clubs and wealthy people, 
especially the Italian merchants (as the 
boy was from I^oinbardy, Italy), made up 
quite a large sum of money for him. 

He was HO elatetl over his thrilling 
adventure 'that he wanted me to make an 
aeronaut of him at once. As he was a 
bright, intelligent lad I would have been 
happy to liave accepted his offer to go with 
me, bnt as he was an orjdian and appren¬ 
ticed for some years to a painter lie could 
not leave without his master’s consent. 
The painter said that he could not part 
with such a fine 1x>y, and that he loved him 
as much as if he hail been his own child. I 
told the l>oy to study scientific books, learn 
niatliematics well, and read all al>out con¬ 
structing balloons and parachutes, and 
when he was old enough he could make his 
ovvTi aerostats. It api>ears that he followed 
myadWce. I met him afterwards in Italy, 
where he had gone to join Garibaldi’s 
army in the conquest of Rome, and he re¬ 
lated to me his adventure in ballooning as 
follows. 

After I had so unconsciously become a 
hero, and so suddenly risen to ^anie by my 
experience with you, I did not at first 
intend to leave my master until my time 
was up, but I kept thinking of the money I 
had made so quickly after my unexpecteil 
ascent, and often dreamed that I was flying 
through the air, and that great multitudes 
were cheering me for my pluck and intre- 
pedity while performing such daring ex]>eri- 
nients. 

I became acquainted with a countryman 
of mine, an Italian tailor, Avho grew very 
fond of me. He told me that he had helpeil 
you cut and put together the two large 
Wlloons which you constructed at Buenos 
Ayres; that he had directed the women how 
to sew the seams; he also had found the 
men who made the nets, valve, varnish, and 
basket. He offered to furnish the money 
and build a balloon, and go with me from 
city to city if I would make the ascents. 
He said that he would pay the painter a 
certain sum of money for the loss of my 
seiA’ices for the rest of my apprenticeship, 
if that would be satisfactoiy to him. 

I concluded that if my’master did not 
give his consent for me to go I wonld run 
away from him. I m’os therefore highly 
deliglited when he said he would prepare to 
go with us to look after me for fear some- 
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thing might happen to me ; that he would 
become a partner in the business, and help 
me lixik after iny sliare of the proceeds,, 
should there l>e any received by the new 
enterprise. 

It was therefore agreed that we should 
first go to Montevideo, as that was tbe- 
nearest large city. Accordingly a contract 
was made between the ]>ainter and tailor, 
and they constructed a small gas balloon of 
tine cotton material, and we went to try our 
luck at Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay. 
The Plaza de Toinis >\'as obtained for the 
ascent. Fortunately for us an officer of the 
army had been np in a balloon at Paris. 
He knew something about the ninnagement 
of one, and was quite anxious to ascend 
with me ; to this I readily agreed. 

As it was the tir.st ascent for many vears 
in that charming citv a great crowd gathereil 
to see us ofT, and a large sum of money was 
received from the sale of tickets. The day 
was delightful, and the M’ind was towards 
the land, so we had no fear of going over 
the ocean or the Rio de la Plata. W e had 
a magnificent view as we rose above the 
city to the height of several thousand feet, 
and were carried on a soutliem breeze 
over tlie land for a few miles. The balloon 
then readied a higher current, and we were 
taken in an easterly direction. Before we 
were aware of it a strong breeze had com¬ 
menced blowing towards the sea. I pulled 
the valve cord, but before we could reach 
the ground we were swept into the ocean. 

Hajqiilj’ for us we were carried in the- 
direction of a vessel bound for Buenos 
Ayres. "We came down by the side of the 
ship. A rope was thrown to us, which we- 
fastened to tlie balloon. On throwing 
out some ballast we ascended to the length 
of the rope, about two hundred feet above 
the vessel, where we remained until dark¬ 
ness came on, when the captain got the 
sailors to pull the lalloon down by tlie side 
of the ship. 

I had just commenced to let out the gas 
whentliecook caniewithalanipwhichsetthe 
gas on lire, which caused a terrific explosion 
that blew me off into the sea and burnt ott' 
the oflicer’s hair, whiskers, and moustache, 
and ruined his uniform. The balloon had 
taken fire, and being well oiled it burnt np- 
rapidly. Next the sails caught on fire, and 
the wnole vessel would liave been burnt, 
but the captain kept his presence of mind, 
and gave orders to cut away the masts and 
let them fall overlioard with the burning 
sails and iipiier rigmng, which liad been 
well oiled and varoi^ied before going into- 
port. 

I managed to keep afloat by my life-belt 
until the fire was extingnislied on the 
vessel, when the captain sent a boat, and I 
was picked up and taken on board. As the 
fire had been seen from the city lighthouse 
a 8team-tiig was sent out to the vessel, and 
she was towed into iKirt. 

When I went to tlie looking-glass to take 
a view of myself I found that I looked like 
a singed monkey. 1 conld scarcely believe 
that I was the young and entnnsiastie 
aeronaut who hut a few hours before had 
received the hearty cheers of the multi¬ 
tude assembled in the Plaza de Torus at 
Montevideo. That fearful accident and 
thrilling adventure cured me thoroughly of 
any more desire to go np in balloons, and 
gave me such a fright that I shall never- 
Forget it. 

(To be cmiftniMd.) 
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ELECTKIC LAlfPS, AVD HOW TO WORK TH£K. 

Bv R. A. R. Bennett, b.a. 


"Vrow, liavinjr pot f»o far, it is evident that 
i.1 wc have only got to ii.\ tlie latiip and 
battery in soiiie convenient piac'e, and take 
wires from the Iwttcrv to the lamp, wher- 
o%’er it may be. But let us tirst think for 
a few minutes alsnit tlie lamp itself, and 
the amount of current it re(|uires. I do not 
want to go deeply into this part of the snb- 
ject, as, if my roailers like to know more 
about it, there are plenty of Isioks that 
will tell them as much as they want t»» 
know : and as a knowltslge of electricity is 
moot useful, 1 would recommend them to 
read Buckniaster's elementarv’ book on 
“ Electricity and Magnetism.” 

The amount of current given by each cell 
of the battery I have mentione<l is alout a 
“ volt ’’“that is. in this case each cell 
gives a little more than one volt, the 
“volt” lieing the unit of current, just as 
we talk of a “pound" weight. Some 
lamps require more current and sonie less, 
and therefore, when you buy your lamp 
(which I recommend ycm to get from Mr. 
Bottone. whose a«hlress I gave before) tell 
him that it is to be a “ six-volt ” lamp if a 
five-candle power one, or a “ten-volt”lamp 
if an eight-candle {Mnver one. From the 
battery I have <lescribed you will get aliout 
eight volts, and this will work Iwth these 
lamps, the ten-volt lamp not Iteing quite 
at ite full power. If a brighter light is 
wanted you can readily see that you have 
to add on another cell—i.r., jar, jM)rous pot, 
carbon, and zinc—for every extra volt of 
current that your lamp takes. (I call it 
“volt of current,” liecause it is easier to 
understand. An electrician will tell yon 
that what it really takes is one volt of cur¬ 
rent of a certain strength, which i.s called 
the “electro-motive force” of the battery, 
and always referre<l to as its “ E.M.F.”) 

Well, then, having mastere<l these details 
(which I liave mentioned in order that yon 
roar not be disappointed by not Iteing able 
to light a lamp wliich really requires a 
larger amount of E.M.F.), it is onlv'neces- 
eary to put up the lamp. We can have as 
many lamps of the same voltnrfe worked 
from one battery as we like, provided that 
only one is used at a time. It is first neces¬ 
sary to provide a “switch”—that is, an 
apparatus for tnrning the lamps on or off, 
as we want them. A “two-way” switch, 
t.c, one for two lamps, ivill cost one shilUog 
and ninepeoce; and Dale will provide it. 
Having procur^ one. we now want a good 
many yards of "double covered wire"’(to 
be got from any electrician), and we are 
then set np. This "doubh covered «ire ” 
consists of two separate wires under one 
cover, insulated from each other, so that the 
current cannot pass from one to the other. 

Firstly, settle where the batteiy is to go 
(it should TO in some cupboard where it 
will not be likely to TOt up^t, and will not 
be in the way), find a wooden box into 
which all the' five cells will go, and pnt 
them into it, making a hole at one end out 
of which the >vire attached to tlie zinc may 
come, and another at the other end for Uie 
wire attached to the carbon. This having 
been done, we mnst find a convenient place 
on some wall near the battery on which to 
fix np the switch, which is done by driving 
two thin nails through the holes made for 
them into the wall. Before this is done, 
however, three short pieces of single- 
covered wire are taken, and the covering 
having been scraped off at each end, so os 
to leave the wire bare (tliis is done when¬ 
ever two wires are to be joined together, to 
make sure of a metallic connection between 
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them), one end of each is twiste<l ronnd the 
brass screws attaclieil to the tenniiials 
underneath the switch. We now Iiave three 
piei-es of wire projecting from the switch, 
one of which is attacheil to each of the 
brass terminals on each side of the brass 
spring, and the other to the brass pillar 
which supports the spring. Now the cur¬ 
rent has to start fniiii one end of the bat¬ 
tery, go through the spring of the switch 
when it is moved on to tlie right or left 
teniiinal, and so round through the lamp 
and back to the battery. It soiiiuls very 
confusing, but a few minutes' thought witli 
the switch in your hand will show you how 
it worka A piece of the double wire is 
fastened to the battery, one wire to each 
of those coming from the zinc and carbon 
ends of the liatterj'. Now cut it oft' close 
to the switch (leaving plenty of room to 
reach it), and scrape the covering off both 
the wires as usual. Now' call one lamp A 
and the other B, and sup|>ose a is to light 
when the switch is tnrneil to the right, and 
B when it is tnrneil to the left. The double 
wire connecteil with A must be connected 
on one side with one of the wires coming 
from the battciy, and the other wire must 
l>e joined to that which is fasteneil to the 

f iillar of the switch. The other wire, 
astened to the other pole of the battery, is 
fastened to that wiiich is attached to the 
terminal on the right side of the spring of 
the switch when it is centra). So mneh for 
A. The double wire coming from B is 
similarly to be fastened, one half to the 
wire from the battery and the other to 
that which is attached* to the pillar of the 
switch, the other half of the double wire 
from the liattery being fasteneil to the wire 
coming from the terminal on the left side of 
the spring, as tcell as to that on the right 
side. AU this sounds rather complicateil, 
but in practice it only takes a few minutes 
to carry out, and a little trouble in con¬ 
sidering how the current travels will soon 
clear up any* difficulty. 

The lam]>8 are now fastened up in their 
proper places (this can be done liefore con¬ 
necting the wires if you like, making sure 
that you iiave left enough to reach the 
switch), the double wire being carried up 
under the ceiling or down on the floor along 
the wainscot, whichever is most convenient 
from the construction of the bnilding. The 
wire is fastened in its place by little tinned 
iron staples. If it baa to be joined any wiiere, 
be sure to scrape the covering off both 
parts of the double wire. In fixing the 
wires you must be sure not to let those 
coming from o]>posite ends of the battery' 
(remember they are both contained in the 
“double wire’) tonch any’where. If yon 
do this there will be a “short circuit”— 
that* is to say, the electricity will run round 
that join and never reach the lamp at all. 
A little ingenuity will show how to fix the 
ends of the wires and the lamps, which are, 
of coarse, fastened to the wires, one platinum 
wire in contact with each. In my own ar¬ 
rangement I have fixed candle shades over 
them, which look exceedingly well, and add 
to their light by refiection. Specially made 
spring holders for tlie lamps can lie pro- 
cureiffrom Dale and other electricians. 

Oar electrician will no doubt feel no- 
bounded satisfaction wiien the lamps are 
np and he is able to show his friends how', 
by turning the switch to one side, he can 
light up one room, and b,v tnrning it to the 
other be can light another room. For the 
sake of simplicity, I have only described 
the arrangement of a two-way switch. 


There is, however, theoretically no limit to 
the numlier of rooms that can be lighted 
uj) by one switch, but when we come to 
employ a very large number of lights, an 
extia switch for even' three is advisable. 
In my owti practice i have litteil a lamp 
to the top ot the door-frame ot an inner 
hall-door, the switch Iteing in the hall. 
At night the inside hall is lighted by a 
lamp, but this leaves the s[MU'e lietween the 
doors dark. The advantage of the electric 
lamp is now evident, since, when the duor- 
Itell rings, one can turn the light on as 
one goes through the hall, and this instantly 
lights up the unt.side door. It also thntus 
a good light on the gnjuiid outside when 
leaving the house; but if one is out for 
some time, the lamp must be turned out 
from inside tlie house until one returns. 

The battery I have mentioned is the one 
which, on the wliole, is, 1 should think, very 
well suited for an amateur. If the light 
is only wanted for about ten minutes at 
long intervals the Lechlanchd battery cr.n 
be used. This is generally’ used for ringing 
liells, and as it is rather a weaker battory, 
eachcellgiving barelyon^ voltof “E.M.F.,” 
more cells will have to be employed, and 
it will “ run down ” much quicker than the 
other— i.e., the lamp will grow dim sooner 
when left turned on. It has, however, the 
advantage that the chemical used to charge 
it is che^, and it would require re-char¬ 
ging iimcu more seldom than the other 
battery—about cnce a year, or at any rate 
nine months if only iisM tor a little while 
at a time. Lechlanch^ Wtteries can l>e 
Imiiglit from any’ electric bell fitters, about 
28. fill, for quart size (“ No. 2 "). Seven of 
these will light a six-volt lamp. But lie 
sure not to buy them from an inierior shop, 
as, though cheaper, they will be made with 
inferior iiianTOnese, ana will, therefore, not 
give so much current, It is, I think, un- 
neces-sary, to give a description of this bat¬ 
tery, as the cells are much more easily 
obtaineil than the material tor making the 
first, and cost as little to buy ready-made 
as to constract for oneself. 

I tldnk I have said enough now toenable 
my renders to fit up a small light wherever 
they may want one. 1 will conclude with 
a hint or two—(1) Keep the zinc anialg.'i- 
mated coated with mercury) in the 
first liattery by’ putting a very small 
quantity of mercury at the bottom of each 
porous j)ot whenever the battery is charged. 
(2) Take particular care that there is no 
“short circuit that the wires do not 

touch each other till they arrive at the 
lamp, or the electricity will go back the 
shortest way. (3) Do not use a cracked 

K rous pot. This prevents the light from 
ding as long as it ought when turned on ; 
one cracked pot in one jar will spoil the 
whole battery. (4) He very careful when 
making np a solution with strong snlplmric 
acid. Unless you are disposed to lie cau¬ 
tions you bad better use the first batteiy 
described, as the strong sulphuric acid is 
veiy dangerous stuff to meddle with. Have 
a liottle of strong ammonia ready, and if 
you spill any of the acid, jxmr some on the 
top ot iU (5) Instead of the zincs bought 
from the shop ready cast, yon can use 
ordinary sheet zinc cut into slips the right 
size, and amalgamated. They wdll cost 
mn<^ less, but will not last so long. A 
thick wire must connect each strip with the 
carbon in the next pot. 

I will do my best to help anyone who 
gets into difficulties, if he will write to me 
through our Editor. _ 

ooQle 
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THE DEATH CEEEMONIES OF THE AHEEICAH INDIAHS. 


A lone in the wilderness, waiting to die, 
with the wolves watching around, 
ready to <levour you os soon as your 
strenglli fails ! A horrible position surely ! 
And yet not an infrequent one among me 
Indian tribes of what are now the central 
States of the Union. The Indians are, 
however, many nations, and not one; and 
va.sl is the difference in their hereditary 
•cnstoms. Among the majority tliis deser¬ 
tion of the dying was as unpleasing as it is 
to us. As a rule, the sick unto death were 
taken much care of, and tlie dead were dis¬ 
closed of with much ceremony ; but curious 
were many of the burial practices and 
modes of mourning. 

The Mohawks, in the district now known 
New York State, mode a large round 
hole in the ground, in which the l^y was 
placed npriglit or upon its haunches, after 
which it was covered with timber to sup¬ 
port the earth which they lay over, and 
thereby kept tlie body from being pressed. 
They tlien raised the earth in a round hill 
over it. The corpse was always dressed in 
all its finery, wampnin and other things 
being put into the grave with it; and the 
relations did not allow grass or any weed to 
grow upon the grave, and frequently visited 
it and made lamentatios. 

Among the Carolina tribes the corpse was 
first placed on a cane hurdle and deposited 
in an outhouse made for the purpose, where 
it remained a day and a night, guarded and 
mourned over, with dishevelleil liair, by the 
nearest relatives. The people who were to 
take part in the funeral then went out into 
tlie town and coolly robbeil the first young 
man they met of any blanket or match-coat 
they thought suitaole for the corpse. In 
the blankets thus approuriated tlie body 
was wrapped, and it was then covered with 
two or tnree mats nimle of rushes, and 
laced in a coffin made of woven re^s or 
ollow canes, tied fast at both ends. It was 
then taken out under the trees, where the 
relatives sat on the ground round it while 
the medicine man delivered an oration, tell¬ 
ing them who the man was and what he did 
daring his lifetime, counselling those who 
were left behind to t^e his place and follow 
in his footsteps, and picturing the happiness 
to which be Wd proliably been promoted. 
The corpse was then carried to a grave, six 
feet deep and eight feet long, which had at 
head and foot a pitch-pine fork, and was 
floored with bark ; it was then lowered into 
the grave with belts ; a (xile was placed in 
the forks, and against it a ridge or logs was 
leant, so as to form a roof over it. This 
roof was covered with bark and then with 
mould, so that the bo<ly lay in a vault witli 
nothing touching it. .\fter a time the Ixxly 
was taken out and laid side by side with 
other bodies in the ossuary or Quiogozon. 

Among the Sac Indians in Nebraska the 
body was bnried in a grave thirty inches 
ileep, with its head towards the east. The 
floor of the grave was liarked, and the roof 
was made ot two planks, laid like a ridge 
so as to keep pressure off the body, which 
was wrappea in a blanket, and not coffined. 
Every relative of the deceased had to throw 
in some article, however cheap or common ; 
and after the corpse was laid in the grave 
one of the braves addressed it soraewliat in 
this fashion: 

“ Walk westward towards the setting 
-sun, my brother. There Avill you find the 
tracks of moccasins, which you will follow 
till you come to a great river—the river of 
oblivion. Yon will find a pole across the 
liver. If you have been honest, upright, 
'xl good, tlie pole will be straight, and yon 
'i cross to the other side. If you have 
lived a good life, the pole will M gnarled 


add crooked, and when you try to cross it 
you will fall into the stream and be lost for 
ever. But if you get across, the (.treat 
Father will take out your old brains and 
give you new ones, and you will enter the 
happy hunting-grounds and live there for 
ever.” 

The Creeks and Seminoles also bnried 
their dead, but in a sitting posture, with 
the legs bent under and tied together, with 
the pipe and ornaments and weapons placed 
around. The grave was covered with canes 
tied to a hoop mund the top of the hole, 
and on it was laid a roof of clay. 

Among the Otoes the dying man told his 
relatives how they should dress him, and 
they dressed him in his finest clothes as he 
died. As soon as he was dead the women 
cut off his hair, anil, enroUetl in beadwork, 
the corpse was placeil at the door of the 
tent for the village to come and mourn 
around it. Then a burial feast was pre¬ 
pared, at which there was the usual funeral 
eulogy, and then the corpse was laid in a 
cart or strapjieil on horseoack and taken to 
the grave. At the grave a pony, designated 
by the man before he died, was killed by 
stranglin'' and sometimes a dog was killed 
as wdl. Then the grave was carpeted with 
uiats, and its sides, in shape like those of 
an inverted funnel, were hung with sliawls, 
and cooking utensils were laiil on the edge 
of the carpet. The body was then lowered 
into the grave and a saddle and bridle 
placed on it, and on a roof of logs the 
earth was piled up. For four days and four 
nights a watch by a fire was kept at the 
grave, and then it was supposed that the 
Indian had risen and mounted his spirit- 
pony, and, taking his spirit-dog, ha<t gone 
to the happy hunting-grounds. 

Among the Comanches the dying man 
was doubled up with his kuees on his chest 
and bis head pressed down on them, and 
actually lashed into position with a laria". 
And as soon as life had departed the ball so 
made was wrapped in a olanket and gal¬ 
loped off westward to the head of some 
canyon, where it was throiiui in and covered 
up. Bows and arrows were broken anil 
thrown in M-itli it, and a pony was killed 
in order that the spirit could be used by the 
dead man in the hunting-grounds, and the 
saddle was also placed in the grave that be 
might hare no difficulty in riding. 

Among some of the Indians the burials 
took place in cists. Id Veragua, in Central 
America, for instance, the Dnraehos had 
two kinds of tombs: one for the prioci{>al 
men, constructed with flat stones laid to¬ 
gether witli much care, and in which were 
placed costly jars and urns filled >vith food 
and ivine fur the dead. Those for the ple¬ 
beians were merely trenches, in which were 
deposited some gourds of maize and wine, 
and the place filled with stones. In some 
parts of Panama and Darien ouly the chiefs 
received funeral rites. Among tlie common 
people, a person feeling his end approach¬ 
ing either went himself, or was led, to the 
woods by his wife, family, or friends, who, 
supplying him with some cake or ears of 
com and a gonnl of water, there left him to 
die alone or to be assisted by wild beasts. 
Others, with more respect for their dead, 
buried them in sepulchres made with 
niches, where they placed maize and wine, 
which they changea annually. 

Among the ChickasawB,curiooslyennag]i, 
as soon as the breath was out of the bmy 
the grave was dug in the floor of the house, 
beneath the very couch on which the corpse 
lay. and in the grave with the corpse were 
laid gun, tomahawk, pipe, etc., and the 
house was then left as the tomb. The 
Nav«joes also left the body in the house. 


but after covering it over with stones and 
brushwood. Sometimes a dying man was 
wrapped by them in brambles to keep off 
wild oeasts, and taken out into the wilder¬ 
ness to be left to perisli; and instances are 
on record where sick men so wiMped np 
haie b^en found and revived by the back- 
woiid.-men. 

Some of the Indian tribes used caves as 
burial places; some dried the dead into 
mummies and laid them on shelves of cliffs ; 
some buried them in urns, some in hollow 
trees, some in logs on the gronml, the logs 
being split and hollowed out and then tied 
tngetlier with withes; but {lerhaps the 
strangest mode of burial was that of the 
Umahas. The burial of Blackbird, their 
great chief, is thus described by (Tallin: 
“He requested them to lake his body down 
the river to this his favourite haunt, and 
on the pinnacle of this towering bluff to 
bury him on the back of his favourite war 
horse, which was to be bnried alive under 
him, from whence he could see, as he said, the 
Frenchmen passing up and down the river 
in their boats. He owned, amongst many 
horses, a noble white steed. That was led to 
the top of the grass-covered hill, and with 
great i>ninp and ceremony, in the presence 
of the whole nation and several oi the fur 
traders and the Indian agent, he was placed 
astride of his horse’s back, with his bow in 
his hand and his shield and quiver slnng, 
with his pii>e and his medicine bag, with 
his supply of dried meat and his tobacco 
pouch replenished to last him through the 
jouniey to the beautifnl hunting-grounds 
of the shades of his fathers, with bis flint, 
his steel, and his tinder to light his pipe by 
the way. The scalps he had taken from his 
enemies' lieads conul be trophies for nobody 
else, and were bung to the bridle of fais 
horse. He was in full dress and fully 
equipped, and ou his head waved to the 
last moment his lieantiful head-dress of war 
eagles’ plumes. In this plight, and the 
last funeral honours having b^n performed, 
by the medicine men, every wamor of the 
and painted the jialm and fingers of his 
r>. ht hand with vermilion, which was 
sti. 'iped and perfectly impressed on tlie 
mill white sides of the devoted liorse. 
This all done, turfs were brought and 
placed around the feet and legs of Uie horse 
and gradually laid up to its sides, and at 
last over the back and head of the unsus¬ 
pecting animal, and, last of all, over the 
head and even the eagle plumes of its 
valiant rider, where together hare 
smouldered and remained undisturbed to 
the present day.” 

Sometimes the body was walled up with 
stones into a cairn ; sometimes it was only 
buried to the waist, ami a fence erected 
round it to keep intruders away. Some¬ 
times, as amongst the Tolkotins of Oregon, 
the body was laid on a pyre, and bmat 
with loss of cypress and other resinous 
wood. In North Carolina instances have 
been found where the Iwtly was covered 
witli soft clay, and then baked in it as if in 
a mould. In California the bodies of the 
Choomteya Indians were stood upright in a 
bole and then burnt. 

Among some of the Sioux the bodies are 
laid in robes of buffalo skins, with saddles, 
speain, and camp kettles piled wound them 
on the floors oi lodges specially built for 
them. One lodge which Stansbnry des¬ 
cribes was found to contain tiie body of a 
yonng Indian girl of sixteen or eighteen 
years, richly dressed—“a new pair of 
moccasins beautifully embroidered with 
Tiorcupine quills was on her feet, and her 
Ixidy van wrappeil in two superb buffalo 
rob^ worked in like luanner. She had 
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evidently l>een dead Imt a day <»r two. It ' reoUinyular ^Klyes. And tlie Hlackfeet, 
WikH at the time tlie opinion of our moun- and the Clieyeiine!*, and the Eskiimw also 
taiiieeiv that these IiidiatiM inUMt have > bury in hMl;;e8 of peculiar sliaite. Tlie 
fallen in an encounter with a |iarty of I Indiana of the I’acilic cuai^t do nut bun>' in 
CrowH ; but I nulMmiiently learnt that { lodges, but in boxes, the boxea being ; 
thev had all died of cholera, and that this ' elevated on legs three or four ft‘et from the 

G 'ng girl, being considered past recovery, i gi'ound. These boxes in Ala.ska have 
been arruyeil by her friends in the | rubies stretched above them from a couple 


among the Teton Sioux, Tlie bodv is 
wrap|»^ in blankets and ro1>e«. ami tightly 
wound over with tliongs, and ]diioed in the 
branches of some tree or on a scutlold built 
oil four forked sticks each aliout eiglit feet 
high. The work is all done l>y tlie women, 
wlio, after the ceremonies are over, take the 
men and show them where tlie body is- 



Left to Die.—Z>n»en for the “Sep't Own Paper" by J. Hnnekobi. 


habilinienta of the dead, enclosed in the 
fudge alive, and abandoned to her fate, so 
fearfully alarmed M'ere the Indians by this 
to theui novel and terrible disease.’' 

But do not let it be supposed that this is an 
isolated instance of bunol in lodges, for 
lodge burial,” as it is called, u very 
conuuon in the district, particnlarly among 
the Crows anil other trinee of the Yellow¬ 
stone. The Shoshones of Nevada buiy in 
** Wickups,” or brush tents, instead of 


of poles, just as if clothes were to be hung ' 
out to dry on them, but instead of clothes 
tlie kitchen utensils, buckets, brooms, and 
kettles are hung up if the giave he that of 
a woman, and bows and arrows are bung 
if the grave be that of a man. The boxes 
themselves are rectangular, and are covered 
with picture writing. 

This is “ box burial; ” but the best 
knoivn form of Indian sepulture is that 
called ** scaffold burial,” suen as is practised 


' placed, so that th^’ may be able to find it 
m the future, 'f^lie mourning generally 
begins before the man dies, and ne breatlies 
Ids lost breath amid a wild hurricane of 
howls, led by old women of great lung 
power, who professionally lead the chorus. 

Among the Ojibwas there is a mode of 
burial in which the corpse is placed in n 
box and the box is placM on the scaffold. 
Among the Sioux of Fort Peck the burial 
is by preference in tree tope, but scaffolds 
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are alno unetl. It wiU be reiDembered that 
the Celchiann, the Tartars, and the 
Scythians also buried in tree tope, the 
bodies bein;^ placed in bags of hide and 
hung up BO as to siving. 

But the strangest fashion in that of 
burying in canoes, and placing the canoes 
in trees or on scaffolds or stands. T?'.is 
i.s practised by the Chinook Indians of 
Washington State, who are not generally 
supposed to be descended from tiie 
ViKinj». First two holes are cut in the 
canoe oottom, then mats are laid in it, then 
the corpse, then the wearing api>aret and 


Soy’^ Owi\ 


belongings, and then a covering of mats 
ut on. In tlie case of a woman, her 
itclien utensils with holes punch^ in 
tiieni are Imng round the canoe. In the 
I rush t4) the goldfields many unscrupulous 
I white men actually tumetl the corpses out 
of these canoes, and filling up the holes 
jtaddled away in them, leaving the posts on 
; which they had rested to mark the place 
whence tliey had lieen stolen. 

[ Nowhere in the world is there such 
I simplicity in tombs as among the American 
Indians. Alone of the nations they seem 
^ to liave despised the usual means of 


obtaining notice after death. An Indian 
had no sepulchre of stone and lie had no 
epitaph. \Vhen a deputation of Indians 
came from tlie West a few vears ago to 
visit “the great father” at Washington, 
what struck them imist was a cemetery. 
It was a sight they could understand, 
lieing sufhciently like what they were 
accustomed to to be recognisable, and at 
the same time being so dlHerent a.s to set 
them thinking. But they were too 
courteous to say if they thought their owu 
style of graveyard the lietier. 

(THE END.) 


APPLE CUTTING. 




I K our last volume we had a word to say 
on cutting an orangewitliiu the peel so 
as to leave the peel in a pair of interlaced 


about it before they began. One o( these 
impatient ones asks us “ in revenge ” if we 
can cut an apple in half without cutting 


Apple cut in Ite Pool. 


baskets. This seems to have amused some 
of our reailers who were careful to follow 
our instructions, though it worried a few 
filap-dash workers, who, as usual, knew' all 


the peel. We can, but for the entertain¬ 
ment of those who have not tried tlie 
apparent impossibili^ we will at thu 
a]>ple season tell how it is done. 


Apple cut in Square Pieces. 


Will you pleaae look at this illustration 
for a minute or two. It shows throe figuree, 
lieing the three stages of the ex|)eriiuent. 
The third stage should perhaps have come 
first, a.s it is the one with which the stranger 
first makes acquaintance. You give your 
friend an apple, and ask him to peel it with¬ 
out breaking the peel. Carefully and slowly 
he cuts the spiral, which is not always an 
easy thing to do, and as he approach^ the 
end he congratulates himself on his clever¬ 
ness, hut when he finishes he finds to his 
astonishment tliat the apple is in halves. 

Now take an apple and pre{>are it for 
him. Choose a fine nee<lle with some 
stroD^sh cotton or threail. The thread 
should lie white, so as not to leave a stain, 
and it sliould be rather strong, as it will 
liave to be u.sed single, not double, in order 
to give a clean cut. 

At tlie Iwttom of Fig. 1 you see an 
and to tlie right, luarlking the side of a 
hexagon, you see B. Stick vuur needle 
through from A to B, and draw after it 
about a foot of thread ; then put the point 
of the needle at b, and thrust it out at c; 
then thrust it in again at C and come out 
at the stalk ; then go from the stalk to E, 
from E to F, and from P out at A. Then 
take both ends of the tliread, and holding 
the apple firinlv pull it. and j'ou will cut 
the fruit in half in tlie same way as cheese¬ 
mongers cot cheese with a string or ivire. 
And if you have done your stitching care¬ 
fully there will be no mark at the points by 
which the needle entered, and the cut will 
he as clean as shown in Fig. 3. We liave 
divideil the apple by means of a hexagon, 
and when you have succeeded in this try 
an octagon or a decagon, but always 
remember to leave enough Hesb under 
the peel to allow of the tliickness of the 
paring. 

Having succeeded in cutting your apjile 
into halves, tr^ another stitching at nghi 
angles to tlie first and cut it into quarters ; 
and then try stitching diagonally until yon 
have cut the apple into little bits, and vet 
left the peel apparently untouched. The 
astonishment of the peeler at finding the 
apple divided up into little bits will be 
almost as great as that of Ueorge iii. when 
he took to wondering how the apple got 
into the dumpling! 

W^ile we are on the subject of apple¬ 
cutting, anil have the illustrator handy, we 
may as well try another cut. Use a 'knife 
this time. Cut down Ihrough the stalk to the 
centre as shown in Figs. 1 and 2 by the line 
A O B. Then turn the apple the other end 
upwards and half round, and cat as <; v i>. 
Tnen cut a quarter round horizontally as 
from A to c ; and then, missing a division, 
cut a quarter from B to D. You will have 
your apple divided into halves of the 
peculiar sliape shown in Fig. 2, which look 
easily done wlien placed together, hut are 
quite a puzzle to make out when looked a( 
sejiarately. 
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Tl\e 53oy’^ 0\\i\ l^apei^. 



7re other day by Tamar's banks 
We two sat down and lunche<l : 
There came a roguish youngster by 
And watched us as we munched. 

His waders and liis rod and creel 
Proclaimed the tisher lad : 

In friendliness we turned and asked 
What sort of sport he'd had? 

*' How many hsh ? ” he answer made; 

** An easy thing to ask, 

JBut if you’d count the tish I’ve cauglit, 
It is a stifiish task.” 


The youth put on a solemn look, 

“ Pray listen, sirs,” he said ; 

“ 1 grieve to say I’ve caught six tish : 
But SIX—WITHOUT A head! 


“ I need not tell you, gentlemen, 

Their fate I mucli l>e>vuil 
But whnt is 4[uite as had to tell— 

I’ve NINE WITHOUT A TAIL ” 

“ Without a hea<l! ” my friend replied. 

“ Witliout a tail! ” cried I. 

“ Pray let us see.”—The youngster said, 
“ You sliall see hy-uuii hy— 

“ But kindly wait a little while : ” 

The youngster heaved a sigh, 

“ Ahvek, dear sirs, ten lish I've cauglit. 

But ten—without an eye 1 

“ I’ve not done yet,” the youth went on, 
“ Most horrible to view. 

Besides all these I’ve caught eight more. 

But eiuht—all cut in two ! ” 

Our heads they drooped! Our lunch it 
fell 

Untasted from our lips ! 

Such cruelties had rent our hearts, 

Uur hand.s sunk to our hips. 

And this is sport! Ah, who think so 
Might take another view. 

Without a head ! without a tail 1 
If l/u i/ were cut in two ! 

Tlie youth he laughed, and showed bis 
creel, 

Forgive my bit of fun, 

A headless (i—a tailless 9, 

An eyele.s.s 10 is nunc! 

And double none is still the same. 

So don’t bewail their fate. 

Two nothings is the residue 
When cut in two is 8. 



OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


THB TWO PISCATUKS. 


Two boyi, DuneIr, Toddles sod Snooks, 

Were much fonder of Osh than of books; 
an d on sDKliiig intent, every holiday went 

With their rods to the neighbouring brooka 

'Twas on a whole holiday eve 
Tliat these flibers their plani well did weave ; 
And they laughed long and loud, ua they saw the sky 
cloud, 

And not likely their hopes to deceive. 

But one was a steeper—not light; 
la fact, he slept suniidly all night, 

^lioin in order to wake you must violently shake, 

Or he'd never stir, shout as you might! 


But OD this particolar day 
He determined in bed not to stay ; 

.So these flshennen planned a way out of it—grand I 
In fact, a most curious way. 

For, attached to the sleeper's big toe, 

A string throngli the window would gu, 

And from there to the ground, 

Where 'twss meant to 1>e found. 

And pulled by tlie other below ! 


When his brother was soundly asleep, 

To his room he proceeded to creep, 

With a bath large and wide, which lie placed by his 
side, 

mied with water a foot or two deep! 

Then outsiiie the window, lu tiostc, 

A bucket uf water he placed. 

That whoe'er came to pall, would receive it In full 
Upon his head, shoulders, and waist! 


But gome walls have ears, it is true; 

This fact the friends afterwards knew. 

For a brother hail lieard of their plan every word. 
And determined to make it a “do 1" 


Tlien this urchin, with chuckling glee, 

Retired to his bedroom, where he— 
Unconsciousof trlcksand someoontcience-Ukepricks 
Went to sleep— a/Ur tamvtg the key i 
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¥lie ©oy’^ Own f^apef. 


About (uur on the following morn - 
Ilml rli^nie tliat for early at dawn ' - 
The other bright •• kid,” gently raiBliig a ' lid," 
.Soliloquised tliiu with a yawn : 

" What a fag to go waking lip Ned f 
He slumbers as if he were dead." 

Then, as if a relief to his wakiiig-iip giief, 

Ue lieard the town coustable's tread. 

The window was up in a trice, 

The '* cop " didn't need asking twice. 

But cheerfully agreed that, if he was fee'd, 

He'd pull the string gently aud " nice.’' 

Then giving the sl.xpence a hug. 

With a smile as he placed it iiiiite snug, 

He seizes Uie string like a church licdl to ring. 

And gives it a right hearty tag. 

At the pull ou his great toe severe 
(Which resembled a bite at the weir) 

The sleeper leapt out with a terrible shout 
Straight into the water placed near ! 

And as for the “ bohby *' below, 

He was drenched head to foot with the “ eait." 
But, still holding the string, he continued to ring. 
And the water continued to Bow ! 

To add to the hubbub and din. 

HU " gov,’’ tblukiiig burglars were “ in." 
Brought his pistols to bear, and Bred anywhere. 
Just grazing the constahte's shin ! 

Tliat worthy made off in a fright. 

And arrived at the " station" a sight. 

Where he said he'd l>een killed. 

Or hU " blood nearly spilled " 

By an " old bearded rnscsl in white! ” 

Tlie trick was exposed with Uie day. 

But the ‘ ‘ joker ' kfjit out of the wny; 

Hur did he appear till the evening was uear, 

For “ absence Is safety," they ssy I 

B. BSLL. 
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Frank Prizkuan.—H ot-cross buns were prepared 
for •' OoihI Friday,’■ tlie supposed day of the 
Passion, and hence they were marked with the 
cross. 


W. RoLLlNSON.—The articles on “Coins, and How 
they are Found " were in the part for Mim-h. 1»36. 

A. F, Kdnet.—T lie articles on “How to Make an 
A->truiinmlcal Telescope-'' were in the part for June, 
1M4. They are out of print, but have been re¬ 
issued III our “ Indoor Gomes. ’ 

Fisht.—V ou can now gel Uie hulloon articles only 
ill uur “ ludcor Games." 

A. E. LocKB.—The list of our coloured nlates on 
niilitsrv subjects U as follows ; - “ British Army," 
• thir Volunteers,’' "Rank Marks of the British 
Army," " Our Military Rands." •• British favalry." 
and “ Indian Army," all but the last two lieiiigoiit 
of print. We have other military plates hi prepo* 
ration 


Frienp in DISTRR.SS.—Write direct to the Secretary 
of Htatc for India, Whitehall, s.w. 

H. J. R.—Let the mast lie the same height over all 
as the boat Is long, ktep it twu-liftlia of the load- 
line from the Ihiw, make the bowsprit three times 
the >>eam. the gaff half the length of the keel, the 
biMiru half ns long again as the gaff, and the top¬ 
mast the same height a? the hoist of the maliiMll. 
The gaff should be set at such an angle as to point 
to thcstcm-heaii.aud the to|>sail-yard should point 
to the same spot. 

A I’K.AiiKK KRcisi No. 1 ^The misapprehension must 
have been wilful. PJay no more niatcliea with 
such a club. Nothing can be clearer than the 
wording. The iuiilnas can be Heclare<| at an end 
at any time, and any time moans either the Brst or 
second liiulngs in any match. 


CHoBlSTKft. 1. It i* not a coin at all, but a token, 
and worth about 2d. 2. Cold water. 


E. K. C.—There la no occasion to ask Mr. Bennett. 
Get your paraffin wax at the nearest chemist’s aud 
your annealed wire at the nearest Ironmonger’s. 


J. J. H.—Fenimore Cooper s ivmks in which Natt 
Bumppo appears are“Tlie Pioneers," “ The Deei 
slayer," “The Pathfinder." “The last of th 
.Mohioaus,' and “The Prairie." 


H. B.—llie mixture will only act in the case of 
c ippvr. The bicycle is probably nickel plated. If 
so, yon must send it to the works. If it is silver- 
plaivd, you will still tiud sending it to the works 
the best, aud by u lung way the cheapest thing to 
do. 

E. W. K. B.—1. “ A cure fora shaking hand?" Get 
up early, have a cold bath every iiionilng. walk 
five miles a day. aud never touch alcohol. 2 . 

‘ What Is contained in the casket of the freedom 
of the City of London?" Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
Why, the certificate, of course ; but use your eyes, 

K. W. E. B., and read witli accuracy. 

E. B('»i|<F.R.—The “cheapest methoil of building a 
Canadian canoe,’’ is to buy our “Indoor Gamee,” 
price 8s., aud follow the Inatructions therein con¬ 
tained. 

Bl. GF.oypRET.—Press them between sheets of porons 
paper. Properly speaking your specimen should 
allow root, stem, leaf. Bower, and fruit. 

Bill.—W hat do you mean by exact? The ratio the 
diameter of a circle bears to the circnmference 
has been calculated to some forty places of deub 
male. Is not that near enough for you ? You 
would require a microscope to see the error in a ten- 
acre field I It Is practically nothing, and mensura¬ 
tion is a practical matter. 

E. A. F —1. Biddle's“ Mo<lel Yacht Building,"price 
4a., of Wilson, 156, Minoriea,B. 2. Not yet 8. The 
licence la for firearms. 

Frank.—A lmost every publisher has a book on the 
Civil Service. Choose for youreelf. There are 
Guides, all well known, issued by Cassell, Ward 
and Lock, Wame, Longman, Stanford, etc. 

F. Arciikr.—A “gentleman” wears an engagement 
ring oil uo finger at all. It is the lady who wears 
the ring, and she wears it on tlie same finger as 
that on whlcli she will wear the wedding ring. 

YLAR8.—The greatest engineering work of the day 
Is the Forth Bridge. The Eiffel Tower is mere 
child’s piny to it. Read our accounts of both, and 
judge for yourself. 

Black Gnat.—T he backwaters of the Thames are 
Uie property of the riparlau owners, and with them 
you bhould communicate. Wliy not advertise in 
one of the fishing papers? 

Gkokor Bop.— 1. In the moutliiy part yon will find 
among the advertisers 'inite a dozen of the leading 
stamp dealen. 2. Six luoutba 3. Whenever you 
can get it. 

L. 11. L.—The soldiers are on duty at Drury Lane 
liecausc the players there are oAclally her Majesty’s 
servants. It is the nstioiiiU theatre, so far ns 
there is one. ou the strength of the special patent 
granted to'Thomas Eillegrew bv Cbarlas II. in 1602. 
Ten of the actors use<l to have an allowance of ten 
yards of scarlet cloth wlUi lace, and ranked as 
“ Gentlemen of the Ureal (Tkainber." 

Hi’UPHRKY.—You cannot get a trustworthy set of 
phiit/igraphlc materials for less tliau Rr> Os. If y ou 
wont a toy, pay leas. 


Tea Cultcrk.—T here Is a "Manual of Tea Plani- 
ing " published by W. B. Whlttingbam and Co., 01, 
Oracechurch Street. B c.. and the same firm pub¬ 
lish an encyclopedia about tea, and many other 
planting books. 

P. T. Lbavkr.—Y es. Quite righL Some planta, 
t > 0 , will change ends when planted upside down. 
The branches will become roots, and the roots 
develop into branches and bw leaves. Try a 
willow. 

J. Ci'NNlNOBAR.—We do not reply by post. The 
canvas of the width given is procurable at Ute 
wholesale dealers'. Between thirty and forty cata¬ 
marans built from the instractions we have given 
are now in use in different parts of the world. At 
least, we have heard from those who have been 
afioat on that number. 

Jack.—Y ou take three generations as being equal to 
a century. 

A ScoTSVAK.—The fastest mile on record was run 
in 4 min. 12} seconds by W. G. George ou Augurt 
23, 188U, at Lillie Bridge. 

F. H. O.—Wiiye out the watercolours with a wet 
sponge, and dry with blottiug paper. 

Archiredrs.—I f you mean naval engineers, see onr 
articles on en^neer students, or get a quarterly 
“ Navy List." ifyoQ mean naval architects, apply for 
prospectus of Royal School uf Naval Arclilteclnre. 
to Secretary, Science and Art Department, South 
Kensington, 8.W. For railway engineerlbg you 
must be articled to some firm in practice, and the 
regulations differ very much In the various offleea. 
In all oases, you have to pass examinations. In 
marine engineering apply to any of the flrroa 
building engines for the Royal Navy. Ton wiU 
see their names mentioned in the account of the 
launches. 

SuTTONiAN.—Peers of the realm are right honour¬ 
able in virtue of their peerage. Privy councillors 
are also right honourable. But Scotch and IriA 
peers who are not representative peers are not 
right honourable. The children of ditkes and 
marquises are all right honourable. The eldest 
ton of an esrl it a right honourable, but bis bn>- 
thers are only honourable, although bis sisters are 
all right houourable. There are no othrr right 
boDourablea. See “ How we are Govemed.'' 

Marchbrown.—M essrs. Whittingham and Co., of 
01, Gracechiiroh Street, E.C., publish several teeb- 
iili-iil lKK>ks on tea-planting, and will forward you 
a list oil application. T’hanks for your words td" 
approval, but we may aa well unote“ I do enjoy 
getting home now and then for some fishiog, of 
which I am an enthusiastic disciple, a reault parUy 
brought aliout by accompanying my father in his 
riveislde rambles, but, chiefiy, I Uiink, by those 
splendid articles in the B. O. P. by Mr. Rarrtng- 
ton Keene, who describes so well the way to Ue 
flies, and to catch fish, that even I can manage to 
luoniitocture all my own tackle now." 

Tixotht TtnUT.—It Is not a coin at all. It is a 
token, and a very common one. Coins hare the 
iiK'iiaich’s “imageami lupcrKripUou." 
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CHAPTER X.—XOBBY. 


8t. Valentine’s Morn .—bij C H. Kdwari^. 


A DAY or two after our kan- 
garoo-hunt Mrs. Munro 
allowed me to give up the 
guest - chamber and go into 
the bachelors’ quarters with 
Vernon, who, by-the-bye, ap¬ 
peared to be just as much 
at home at Tarwongn as if 
the place belonged to him; 
so I carried my portman¬ 
teau across the yard, and we 
occupied the same room to¬ 
gether. 

So far my experience of life 
in Australia had been of the 
pleasantest, for Jlr. and Mrs. 
JIunro and their daughter had 
treated me with tlie utmost 
kindness, without apparently 
expecting any return for it. 
Not a word had been said to 
me about going to work, and 
I began to feel that I ought 
not to trespass on their hos¬ 
pitality much longer without 
ofterihg to make myself use¬ 
ful, so I mentioned the matter 
to Vernon one night after we 
had turned in, and asked his 
advice. 
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“ I don’t think you need bother your¬ 
self about tliat,” he replied. “ I suppose 
you’ve been consigned toold Munro,‘this 
side up, with care,’ and you may depend 
upon it that when he wants to avail 
}iiiuself of your valuable services he’ll 
lot you know. What would you like to 
be atl” 

“ I rather think I should like to be a 
stock-rider,” I answered, feeling at the 
same time that I was laying myself 
open to be rather sharply dealt with by 
my friend, whose only objectionable 
t.niit was the manner in which he cut 
iiie up soiuetimcs. 

The lamp w-as still burning, and Ver¬ 
non, who had been lying on the broad 
of liis back, sat up and stared at me for 
n minute, then fell back on his pillow, as 
iliongh he had not heard a word. 

“ Well, why don’t you answer me ? ” I 
asked, rather crossly. 

** Because, dear boy, 3’ou are talking 
llie most unmitigated bosh 1 ever heard 
in niy life. It’s onlj’about five minutes 
iieo that you seemed to tliink you were 
I atlier trespassing on old Muiiro’s good- 
iiatui’o, and now you as good as propose 
that he should be put to the worry and 
annoyance of conducting a funeral. I 
wisli you wouldn’t give a fellow such 
unpleasant ideas just as he is going to 
;'h‘ep. Good-night !” 

Tliis was certainly a very summary 
iiioiie of dismissing the subject, but as 
1 hei-e was no help for it, I put out the 
liglit without saying a word, and was 
:snon in the land of Nod. 

“ I say, old man, I fancy I shut .you 
up somewhat sharply last niglit,” said 
\ ernon the following morning. ' 

“ Yes, rather ; and as you appear to 
liavo made up your mind that I shall 
iH'ver shine as a horseman, I really do 
not see the use of following up the 
subject. Of course, we are not all born 
l i'lers like you.” 

Tlii.s I intended as a bit of sarcasm ; 
but Vernon took it quite in earne.st, as 
rliough I had stated a simple and un- 
(It'uiable fact, saying in repl.y : 

“ Vou are quite right, lliders, like 
7)oets, are born, not made. At the same 
time, I don’t see why you shouldn’t ask 
Munro to let you keep a nag of your 
own ; and although you’ll never make 
a bush stock-rider, there is no reason 
why 5[ou may not leam to mount, sit, 
and ride a horse as well as most fel¬ 
lows.’’ 

Now, this suggestion was of all things 
in the world the very thing I should 
have liked to carry out. On the other 
hand, I could not help thinking that it 
would be too much to ask Mr. Munro 
to keep a horse as well as his rider, and 
I asked Vernon if he were not of the 
.same opinion. 

" Not a bit of it, my dear fellow,” was 
his reply. “ Why, to hear you talk one 
would imag^e we were living in a town 
•itistead of on a large farm, with fifty 
tons of hay in the stack-yard and a 
tliousand bushels of com in the barn.” 

after breakfast I mustered suffi¬ 
cient cc^rage to ask for the necessary 
.permission, which Mr. Munro granted 
without the slightest hesitation, merely 
suggesting that it would be as well if I 
got Vernon to assist me in selecting a 
-nitable animal, as otherwise I might 
taken in. 

■ That’s all right, then,” said Vernon, 
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when I told him of the permission so 
kindly gr.inted. “1 know a small farmer 
who lives within a couple of hours’ ride 
fi-om Tarwonga who has the very 
animal that will suit you. I suppose 
^'ou won’t object to giving twenty 
pounds for a really good nag.’ 

1 assured my friend that I thought 
twenty pounds would be a most reason¬ 
able sum, and tliat the sooner I could 
get a horse into my po.ssession at that 
price the better I sliould be pleased. 

On the following afternoon I mounted 
old Bob once more, when Vernon 
and I started for Paddy Bourke’s farm : 
and as the road was good I experiencea 
the pleasure of being able to canter 
along without the risk of having a 
cropper. Vernon was in e.xceflent 
spirits, as was usual with him when 
mounted, and, probably thinking it a 
good opportunity to give me a lesson, 
he kept up a running lire of directions. 
“ Sit well back—keep your toes in—hold 
your bridle hand lower—don’t flop 
your arms about—sit down in your 
saddle—and so on, till what little bit of 
conceit I might have had was com- 
pletelj' knocked out of me, and I began 
to think he must have been pretty near 
the truth when he told me that I could 
not ride a bit. However, as niy great¬ 
est ambition was to become a decent 
horseman, I pocketed 1113' mortification, 
and did my best to carry out liis in¬ 
structions. 

At last we came to a cleai-ing in the 
bush, let down some slip rails in afence, 
and iwle up to a neat cottage, where 
we were made welcome with true Irish 
hospitality by Mrs. Bourke, who h.ad 
evidently seen our approacli and hast¬ 
ened to meet us. 

‘‘ How are you to-day, Mrs. Bourke ? ” 
said Vernon, as he dismounted, and 
.shook the good dame by the hand; “and 
how’s 3'our good man ? 

“Iiidade, and we’re both hearty, Mr. 
Vernon ; and it’s 3’ourself that’s lookin’ 
as h.andsome as i%’er. And who s this 
3’’ounggiutleinan?” she continued, look¬ 
ing at me. 

“That’s Mr. Thornley, a distant rela¬ 
tive of mine,” said Vcnion, evidently 
speaking figuratively, 

“ Ah ! sure an’ that’s asy seen by the 
good looks of him : but come iA, come 
in, an’ I’ll sind for Pat, who’s in the field 
beyant.” 

“ Here, Liz,” continued the good 
woman, “go and tell your father that 
Misther Vernon’s here, and another 
3'oung gintleman, and to hurry up; 
and look here, Polly, put the kittle on 
till we give the gintlemen a cup o’ 
tay.” 

So one daughter went off for her 
father, while the other, on hospitable 
cares intent, mexle up the fire and tilled 
the kettle. In the meantime Vernon 
and I put our horses in the stable, where 
we gave them some hay and slackened 
their girths. 

As we were strolling back to the cot¬ 
tage we met Mr. Patrick Bourke, a 
Btalwai*t-looking Irishman, dressed in 
labourer’s clothes, who ^look hands 
with Vernon and then glanced at me, as 
if he were not quite certain whether he 
ought to take the same liberty with a 
stranger. 

“This is my friend Mr. Thornley,”. 
said Vernon, as an introduction, noti¬ 


cing the Irishman's hesitation, when he 
at once took 1113’ hand in a vice-like grip, 
and said he was proud to make my 
acquaintance. 

“ And how are you getting along with 
your crops?” asked Vernon. 

“Well indade, sir: an’ it’s been an 
illigant sayson, thanks be to God !” Pat 
replied. “And Avid a drop more rain we 
may expict foine crops.” 

Then we entered the. cottage, and Mrs. 
Bourke gave us some tea, a beverage of 
which every Australian traveller is in¬ 
vited to partake wlierover he may draw 
rein. 

“And I sujipose you’ll be to the fore 
at tlie nixt races, Mr. Vernon, and 
soinetliing good under you ju.st to show 
thiin the way round the course?” said 
Pat, as lie lauglied merrily at Jiis own 
wit. 

“Yes, I expect to do something in 
tliat line Avhen the time comes. By- 
tlie-bye.” said Vernon, “1 .supjiose you 
have sold that little horse I saw one of 
your daughters riding a mouth or two 
ago ? ■’ 

“Indaxle, an’ I’ve not, and I don’t 
mane to, ather—till I get niy price for 
him, ’ replied Pat, with a sly twinkle in 
his eye. 

“And what might your price be?” 
asked ^'ol•non, with the air of a man 
wJio did not care a straw wliether it 
was five pounds or a hundred. 

“Twinty-five pounds, cash down, 
that’s my figure; and he’s worth the 
nione3',” said the Iri,simian, with deci- 
.sion. 

“ \'es, I dare.say he is ; and I fancy 
a gooil many people would think the 
11101103'^ Avas Avorth the horse,” reiilied 
Vernon, glancing at his Avatch, and i*e- 
niarking that it Avas time Ave made a 
move. 

“And what’s your hurry, an’ only a 
niattlier of twelve miles betwixt here 
and Tarwonga 1 Here, Liz.” continuetl 
Pat, “just run and fetcli Nobby for the 
young gintleman to huA-e a look at 
him." And Liz went off, returning in a 
feAV minutes leading a nice-looking l>ay 
cob. 

“Now, soiT,” said Pat, turning to me, 
“ if you be any judge of a horse’s pintvS 

ji. st look at that baste; an’ if you can 
tell me where there’s aiiythiii Avi*ong 
wid him, I’ll jist make you a prisint of 
him right off! ” 

“ Hoav old is he ? ” asked Veimon. 

“ Four off, sorr.” 

“ What’s his height ? ” 

“Fifteen hands, sorr.” 

“ Yes, that’s about it. Novv, look 
here, Pat,”continued Vernon, “I’ll just 
make you one offer for that animal, and 
after that no more need be said about 

it. My friend will giA-e you twenty 
pounds on delivery of the horse at 
Tarwonga to-morrow. Is it a bar¬ 
gain ?” 

“Well, Avell! Did I ever hear the like 
o’that?” exclaimed Pat, as though he 
Avas conqdetely scandalised at Vernon’s 
offer. “ Twenty pound for a horse Avorth 
thirty ! ” And the Irishman wiped the 

} )erspiration from his forehead as though 
le’d been driving a team instead of a 
bargain. 

Vernon smiled as he took up his hat 
and Avhip as if about to leave, Avhou 
poor Pat, seeing his last chance slipping 
through hi.s lingers, said, “ Make it 
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guineas, your honour, and we’ll call it a 
hareain.” 

“Yes, :uake it guineas,'’ I added, 
anxiously fearing that I might also 
lose my horse. 

“ Very well; as I’m not sj>ending my 
own money, we’ll make it guineas, ’ re¬ 
plied Vernon. And I think it w;is the 

} )roudest moment of my life when, rising 
rom my seat, 1 went to the door ana 
patted my own hoi*se on the neck. The 
girl then led him hivck to hts paddock, 
I'Ut not before I had dotecteu tears I 
« f>uld easily account for, and for an 
instant 1 almost rcgn^tted that the bar¬ 
gain had been concluded, and that I 
sliould be the mixins of separating two 
such staunch friends. 

After Nobby had bivii puj-chased, 
Vernon's h'lrty to got home appeared 
to liavo vani-siteil, and he sat talking to 
I'at as though he had quite forgotten 
tliat he had a cojisidonible distance to 
travel hofon^ .lark. 

“Now tluit little horse's grand-dam 
was about as feim- a bit o'st ii(T as any 
man iver threw a log over, but I tliought 
I'd lost her wanst, jii-f through being 
loo good-natuiv<l lik«\ said I’at, as he 
lit his pipe and stltleu ljini: 5 elf for a 
>’.arn. 

“ Indeed, and how was that?” a.skc(l 
\'ornon. 

“Well, Korr, it was just this a-way. 
()ne evenin’, wliiii I was livin’ down 
'outh, a young gintleman walks up to 
t lie liousi* wid a .swag on liis l>ack. takes 
oil' his hat to my missis as if she'd been 
the governor's lady, and axes her if 
she’d give him a shake-down for the 
night, as he was pretty well done up 
with a long walk on his way to .Squire 
•Middleton's, wlim-e he said he was going 
ri> act ns tutor to his lads. So my 
missis makes him kindly welcome, and 
I 'm bound to say Jui'd all the waj's of a 
rale gintleman. Afther supper he calls 
my little girls to him and tells them all 
manner of pretty stories; and afther 
they’d gone to bed hesaystous, ‘Them's 
nice childher ; bring them up in the 
^^ay they should go, and whin they 
grows up they’ll not depart from it.’ 
lie thin shuck hands wid us both,quite 
ginteel like, and the missis showed him 
to his bed. 

“Next mornin’ there was more hand- 
shakin’, aixd we sits down to breakfa.St> 
and thin, before he eats a bit, lie shuts 
his eyes and moves his lips as if he was 
axina blessin’, as uatmlascouldbe,and 
says 1 to myself, ‘ If that young chap 
ain’t rale pious, I’m much mistaken,’ and 
I could see that Biddy was of the same 
mind, for, says she to me, ‘Look here, 
Pat, it’s a good twinty miles to Squire 
Middleton’s ; you might give that poor 
lad a lift of tin miles or so on my mare 
Polly, by ridin’ ould Dragon yerself and 
ladim the mare back.’ 

“ ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘ as I’m not partickler 
busy, I don’t mind if I do,’ so 1 tould the 
young chap to bring me his swag and 
I'd put it on the mare and give him a 
lift on his road. 

“ Belave me, gintlemen, he didn’t seem 
to know how to thank us enough, and, 
.says he, ‘You are jist rale Christians, 
for I was a sthranger, an’ ye tuk me 
ill.’ 

“ ‘ Oh,’ savs I, ‘ don’t mention it; ’ so 
he shakes hands with the missis and 
,childher, and ofl' we stai'ts. 
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“ Of course we didn't travel very fast, 
as niy ouJd cart-horse was none too 
sprightly, and this giv my gintleman a 
good chance to have a talk, so he axes 
me how far otV was the road to the 
squire’.s, how many miles it was to King 
(Jeorge's Sound, and war there any 
liouses on the roiul ; and faith I dis* 
remember now what he didn’t axe me, 
but I tould him it was a hundred and 
fifty miles at the most to the Sound foi‘ 
sartin. 

“At last we got to the turn ofi'to the 
squire's, and, .says I, ‘Now, young gintle¬ 
man, we must part here, and 1 must git 
back home.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, we must part here, must we?’ 
says he. “ Well, the liost of friiuls must 
part sometimes : it's very s;uL but as it 
can't bo helped, good-bye, iiiicl give my 
love to all at liome.' 

*■ He liiul pulli'd up at the turn-off, but 
not very close to me, when he .said them 
words, whieh in course I took to be a 
joke ; so. .says I. ‘Well, give me hoult 
of tlie mare, and I'll be oil'.' 

‘•‘Sorry i can't oblige you.’ Kiy.s he. 
‘but I want the mare myself. J suj)- 
pose slie'll do tiie journey to Uie Sound 
in about tliree days.’ 

*' ‘ And do you mane to tell mo to my 
face that you're goin’ to stale my horse 
from me before my very eyes V says 1 , 
gettiu' savage, and thryin'^to edge ould 
Dragon a bit closer. But it was no use : 
I might as well have put an oh‘phant 
afther a cat. 

*• ‘ Take care, my good man,’ says he, 
‘this little man* don't like thricks 
played on her;' and he moved a bit 
turtlier off, kcejiiu'a pretty close watch 
on me all the time. ‘ Pray keep calm 
and go lioiiie ouictly; you shall have 
your mare Itack whin I've done with 
nor. So once more good-bye, and many 
thanks for the u.se of her’ And wid 
that he waves his hand and goe.s off at 
a full gallop. In a kind of daze I looked 
afther the. young scoundrel till he was 
out of sight, and thin I got off of ould 
Dragon and sot on a loa, tliinkin’ that 
afther all he might only be having a 
lark wid mo ; but I was a fool to ex¬ 
pect the loike, and at last I got on my 
ould horse and wint home.” 

“ Now, Pat, lave me to tell the gintle¬ 
men the rest of the story,” said Mrs. 
iBourJce. . • , 

“‘And whereVthe ihafel’'say.s I to 
Pat, whin lie rode up to the door widout 
her. 

“ ‘ Gone to King George’s Sound,’ says 
he, quite sulky like. 

“ ‘ Surely you haven’t been and sould 
her to that young gintleman ? ’ s^s I. 

“ ‘ No, I haven’t sould her,’ says Pat, as 
savs^e as you plase ; ‘but that beauti¬ 
ful young gintleman has sould us, for 
he gallor^ away with the mare, saddle, 
ana bridle, and all.’ 

“‘You don’t mane it, Pat!’ says I, 
feelin’ all of a heap like. 

“‘Don’t I?’ says he. ‘Well, when you 
do git hoult of the little mare agin, if 
you iver have that luck, don’t be lindin’ 
her to chaps that merely quote Scrip¬ 
ture to suit their own divilraent. ‘‘I 
was a sthranger and ye tuk me in,” was 
his last words in this very house; but 
the rale sense of the business from first 
to la.st is this, old woman, that he wn-s 
a sthranger ami he tuTc ns in, and that 
makes all the (li!rereiic(‘. For tlie i*ale 


thing in religion I have a mighty 
rcs]M‘Ct, but I hate them that put it on 
for a purpose, as this chap did.” 

“ Hut did you not report tl/e matter 
to the police '( ’ I asked. 

“Sure, and so 1 did,” said Pat, “ but 
p'lice weren’t quite .so aaygot at as in the 
ould counthry, w'oing that the Highest 
station was .about fifty miles away, 
wiiicli same distance took mo two days 
to thravel on ould Dragon, and then 1 
oudn't tell ’em the fellow's name bekasc 
he'd niver niintioned it, so I jist gev 
ihcin the descrii>f ion of both the mare 
and the .scamp u ho rode away witli her, 
and axed ’em to do the best tliey cud 
for me ; and I mii.st say tlie odds wen; 
agin ’em, for three days had gone by, 
and I had no mann<?r of doulit tliat by 
tliat time he’d got to the ind of his 
journey, sould my mare, and cleared 
out. 

“ Well, as things turned out, I was 
right, and yet I was wrong, for in about 
a t'oi tnight's time I got this,’’ and Pat 
took from a small box a note whicli h;id 
evidently been handled a good many 
times, and gave it to Vernon, wl'O read 
aloud tlie contents, whi<'li j.in .is fol¬ 
lows, : - 

“Dear Sir, — Your la-autiful little 
mare carried me in first-class style as 
far a.s Mr. Smitli's, who lives on the 
main road within tive miles of the 
Souiuband from whom you may receive 
her on applic-ation and payment of his 
ehavge for her keep. With many thanks 
for the use of her, and kind lemem- 
branci'.s to all at homo, sincerely yoiii-s, 
“ Hkm ib:<>WN.’' 

‘‘ Pretty cool sort of a note th-at,” said 
^'oInoll, as he handed it back to Pat, 
who replaced it in the box as carefully 
as though it had been a fifty j>ound 
note. 

“ Yes, it's a mighty cool note, but for 
all that I was well plased to git it, and 
it was right enough, for the mail-man 
brought back Polly, saddle, and bridle 
and all ; and though I didn’t know Mr. 
. 1 . Smith at the time, ho wudn’t hear of 
my paving him for any throuble or ex- 

f iinse he had been put to, when I let 
lim know how tho mare was taken from 
me, widout my bein’ able to do a hand’s 
turn to stop the thafe. 

‘‘ I never heel'd tell of Mr. BenBi own 
ifjxmi tliat day to thiajqnd I make no 
manner of doubt he lift the colony iu 
the first vessel he cud git aboord of.’’ 

“That’s a very goodstpiy, Pat,” said 
Vernon, as we stood up and shook hands 
with the Irishman and his fajuilv, and 
then we mounted our horses and rode 
in the direction of the setting sun on 
our way back to Tarwonga. 

{To ooiUia’Md.) 
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C'llAPTEn 

T he figui-e in grey—tlie grey was a 
garment of skin, cap, coat, breecho.s, 
and even 1 k>o(-s apparently all of the 
same material—aitproachea with ex¬ 
tended hand. We eoiild see now it was 
no ghost who .stoml Lefore us, hut a man 
of flesh and hlood. ^"e^y solid flesh, too, 
judging from tlic cheeks that sur¬ 
mounted the silvery heard. The moon 
shone full on his face, and a very 
pleasant one it was, with a bright, 
merry twijikle in the eye. 

“ Who are you ? ” 8 i\id I. 

“Nay, pardon me,” was the bold 
reply, “ hut the que.stion would come 
with greater propriety from mv lips. I 
need not ask it, however. You are 
right welcome to my little kingdom. 
You are, I can see, a party of roving 
hunters. Few of your sort have ever 
come here before, 1 can tell you.” 

“ And you ?” I said, smiling. 

“ I am—but there, what need to give 
myself a name ? 1 have not heard my 
name for years. Call me Smith, Jones, 
Piobinson ; call me a hunter, a trapper, 
a madman, a fool—anything.” 

“ A hei'ujit, anyhow,” said Dugald. 

“ Y’es, boy, a hermit.” 

“ And an Engli.shinan ? ” 

“ No; I am a Portuguese by birth, but 
I have lived in every country under the 
sun, and here I am at last. Have I 
introduced myself sufficiently ? ” 

“ No,”.I .saicl; “but .sit down. Y'ou 
have,” I continued, “only introduced 
3'ourself sufficiently to excite our curi¬ 
osity. Y'ours must be a strange story. ’ 
“Oh, anybody and everybody who 
lives for over fifty years in the world 
as I have done lias a strange story, if he 
cared to tell it. Mine is too long, and 
some of it too sad. I have been a soldier, 
asailor.atraveller; I have been wealthy, 
I have been poor; t have been in love— 
my love left me. . I forgot her. I have 
done everything except commit crime. 
I have not run away from anywhere, 
centlemen. There is no blood on my 
hands. I can still pray. I still love. 
She whom I love is here.” 

“Oh!” cried Dugald, “won't you 
bring the lady /” 

The hermit laughed. 

“She <-s here, there, all around n.s. 
Mj' mistress is Nature. Ah ! hoy.s,” he 
s?iid, turning to us with such a kind 
look, “Nature bre^iksno hearts; and the 
more you love her, the more she loves 
you, and leads you upwards—always 
upwards, never down.” 

It was strange, but froni the very 
moment he began to talk both my 
bi-othersand Ihegaii to like tliishernut. 
His ways and his mamiers were quite 
irresistible, and bcfoi’o we separated we 
felt as if we had known him all our 
lives. 

He was the last man my brothers 
and 1 saw that night, and lie was the 
first we met in the morning. He ha<l 
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donned a light cloth ponclio and a 
broad sombrero hat, and really looked 
both handsome and picturesque. 

We went away together, and bathed, 
and I told him of Dugald’s adventure. 
He looked interested, patted my 
brother’s slioulder, and said : 

“ Poor boy, what a narrow escape you 
have had ! 

“The stream,” he continued, “that 
flows through this strange glen rises 
in the hills about five miles up. It 
rises from huge springs—you shall see 
them—flows tnrough the wood^ and is 
sucked into the earai in the middle of 
that lake. I have lived here for fifteen 
years. Walk with me up the glen. 
Leave your rifles in your tents; there is 
nothing to hurt.” 

We ooeyed, and soon joined him, and 
toTCther we strolled up the path that 
led close by the banks of a lieautiful 
stream. We were enchantecl with the 
beauty displayed everywhere about us, 
and our guide seemed pleased. 

“ Almost all the trees and shrubs you 
see,” he said, “I have planted, and 
many of the beautiful flowers—the 
orchids, the climbers, and creepers, all 
are niy pets. Those I have not planted 
I have encouraged, and I believe they 
all know me.” 

At this moment a huge puma came 
bounding along the path, but stopped 
when he sa%v us. 

“ Don't be afraid, boys,” said the 
hermit. “This, too, is a pet. Do not 
be shy, Jacko. These are triends.” 

The puma smelt us, then rul»l)ed his 
great head against his master’s leg, and 
trotted along by his side. 

“I have sevei*ai. Y’ou will not shoot 
while you live here ? Thanks. I have a 
large family. The woods are filled with 
niy family. I have brought them from 
far and near, birds and beasts of every 
kind. They see us now, but are shy." 

“I say, sir,” said Dugald, “you are 
Adam, and this is Paradise.” 

The hermit smiled in recognition 
of the conipliiiient, and we now ap¬ 
proached his house. 

“ 1 must confess,” I said, “ tliat a 
more Crusoe-looking establishment it 
has never been niy luck tp witness.” 

“Y’^ou are young yet,” replied tlie 
hermit, laughing, “ although you speak 
so like a book.” 

“ Here we are, then, in my compound. 
The fence, you see, is a very open one, 
for I desire neither to exclude the sun¬ 
shine nor the fresh air from my vege¬ 
tables. Observe,” he continued, “ that 
my hut, which consists of one large 
room, stands in the centre of a gravel 
.square.” 

“ It is strange-looking gravel! ” said 
Dugald. 

“ It is nearly altogether composed of 
salt. My house is built of stone, but it 
is plastered with a kind of cement I can 
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dig hero in tlie hills. There is not a* 
crevice nor hollow in all the wall, and it- 
is four feet thick. The floor is also- 
cemented, and so is the roof." 

“And this,” 1 remarked, “is no doubt, 
for coolness in summer ? ” 

“Y’es, and warmth in winter, if it 
comes to that, and al.so for cleanliness. 
Y’onder is a ladder that leads to the roof. 
Up there I lounge and think, drink my 
mate and read. Oh, yes, I liave plenty 
of books, which I keep in a safe with 
bitter-herb powder—to save them, you 
know, from literary ants and other in¬ 
sects who possess an ambition to solve- 
the infinite. Observe again, that 1 
have neither porch nor verandah to my 
house, and that the windows are small. 

I object to a porch and to climbing 
things on the same principle that I do- 
to creeping crawling creaturos. The 
world is wide enough for us all. But 
they must keep to their side of the- 
house at night and I to mine. And 
mine is the inside. This is also the- 
reason why most of the gravel is com- 

f iosetl of salt. As a rule, creepies don’t 
ike rt.” 

“Oh, I’m glad you told us that,” said 
Archie ; “I shall make my mule carry u 
bushel of it. I’m glatl you don’t liko- 
creemies, sir.” 

“But, hoy, I (fo. Only I object to- 
them indoors. Walk in. Observe 
again, as a showman would say, how 
ve»’y few my articles of furniture are. 
Notice, however, that they are all 
scrupulously clean. Nevertheless, 1 
have every convenience. That thonp:- 
bottomed sofa is my bed. My skin i 
and rugs are kept in a bag all day, au<l 
hermetically sealexl against the pryinj; 
proboisces of insectivora. Here is ni;. 
stove, yonder my kitchen and scullery, 
and there hangs my arnipury. Now i 
am going to call niy servant. He is ;» 
Highlander like yourselves, boys; ut 
any rate, he appears to be, for henevoi- 
w’ears anything else except the kilt, 
and he talks a language wliich, though 
I have had liiin for teii years, I do not 
yet understand. Archie, Archie, wherc- 
are you 1 ” 

“Another Archie!” said Dugald, “and 
a countryman, too?” 

*' lie is shy of strangers. Archie, boy ! 
He is swinging in some tree-top no 
doubt.” 

“What a queer fellow he must l>e ! 
Wears nothing but the kilt, speaks 
Gaelic, swings in tree-tops, and is shy ! 
A rara avis indeed.” 

“Ah ! here he conies. Archie,spread 
the awning out of doors, lay the table, 
bring a jug of cold mate and the ciea.i's. " 
Truly Archie was a curious Higli- 
lander. He was quite as tall as our 
Arcliie, and though the hermit assured 
us he was only a baby when he bought- 
him in Central Africa for about seven- 
pence halfpenny in Indian coin, he had. 
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now the wrinkled face of an old man of I “Archie, you may have some peaches j times it was no rare thing fo see baboons 

ninety—wrinkletl, wizened, and weird, presently.” of this same sjKvi**'' wiiitiiig at the 

But his eye was singularly bright and Archie grew pleasant again in a tables of your Eiigli.sh imbility. Well, 

young-looKing. In his hand he carried moment, and advanced and shook hands 1 um nut only a nmtU*. Iiut a king ; why 

along pole, from which he had lutten with us all round, looking all the time, ' should not 1 also have an antliropoid as a 

all the bark, and his only dress was a however, as if he had some silent butler and valet.' 

little petticoat of skunk skin, which sorrow somewhere. I confess he wrung j “ 1 confess,” 1 said, “ I for one am 

the hermit called his kilt. He was in our hands pretty hard. Neither my very much surpri.s*^! at all 1 have seen 

fact an AfricJin oning-outang. brother nor I made any remark, but andalltlmthashappenfdsince lastnight, 

“Come and shake hands with the when it came to Archie’s turn— and I really cannot help thinking that 

good gentlemen, Archie.” “ Honolulu !” he shouted, shaking his prosently I shall awake and find, as the 

Arcnie knitted his brows, and looked finders, and blowing on then>. “I story-book.s say, it isall a dream.” 
at us without moving. Tl»e hermit b<*lieve he has made tlie blood come ! ” I “ Vou will find it all a vei*y substan- 

laughingly handed him a pair of hig “1 sup]}ose,” said Dugald, laughing, ' tial dream, 1 do a.s.sui‘e you, sir. lint 

horn-rimmed specUicles. Tnese he put “ he knows you are a namesake.’’ I help yourself to the i:iat»^ You will 

on with all the gravity of sonm aneient Ott’ went the great baboon, and to I find it bettor than any iiu{>orted stuff.” 

professor of Sanscrit, then looked us all our inten.se astonishment spread the | “Areliie! Archie! W)n-re are you C’ 

over once again. awning, placed table and camp-stools ; “Ah! ah! Yah, yah, yah!” cried 

We could stand this no longei’, and so under it. and fetched the cold mate ' Archie, hopping round behind his 

burst into a chorus of laughing. with all the gnwity and decorunj of the . master. 

“Don’t laugh longer than you can chief steward on a first-class liner. I “The sugar, Archie.” 
lielp, l>oys. See. Archie is angry.” I hx)ketl at my brothers, and they | “.\h. ah, ah! Yah, yali!” 

.\rchie wa.s. He showed a mouth full looked at me. “ Is that (Jaelic, Dugiild ?” said our 

of fearful-looking fangs, and fingered “You seem all surprised,” the hermit ; Archie. 

his club in a way that was not pleasant, said, “but remember that in olden | “ Not quite, my eoi-kjay cousin.’’ 

[“ I thought 
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“ I thought not.” 

“Whyrsnid J)ugnld. 

“ It is much niotv intelligible.'’ 

The hermit hiuglied. 

“I think. Dugalcl,” Jie said, ‘"your 
•cousin has the Uest of you.” 

He then made us tell him all our 
strange though brief history asthe reader 
alreajv knows it. If he asked us ques¬ 
tions, Lowever, it was evidently not for 
the sake of inquisitiveness, but to ex¬ 
change experiences, and support tlie 
conversation. He was quite as ready 
to impart as to solicit information; but 
somehow wo felt towards him as if lie 
were an elder brother or uncle; and 
this only proves tlie hermit was a perfect 
gentleman. 

“Shall you live much longer in this 
beautiful wilderness ? ” asked Donald. 

“ Well, I will tell you all about that,” 
replied the liermit. “ And the all is 
■very brief. When I came here first I 
had no intention of making a long 
stay. I was a trapper and hunter then 
pure and simple, and sold my skins and 
either odds-and-eiids which these hills 
yield—and what these are I must not 
even toll to you—journeying over the 
Andes with mules twice every year for 
that purpose. But graduaHy, as my 
trees and bushes and all the beauty of 
this wild garden-glen grew up around 
me, and so many of God’s wild children 
came to keep me company, 1 got to 
love my strange life. So from playing 
at being a licnnit, I daresay I have 
come to he one in reality. And now, 
though I have money—much more than 
one would imagine—in the Chilian 
banks, I do not seem to care to enter 
•civilised life again. For some years 
back 1 have been promising myself 
a city holiday, but 1 keep putting it 
off and oir. 1 should not wonder if it 
never comes,or, to speak more correctly, 
I should wonder if it ever came. Oh, I 
daresay I shall die in my own private 
wilderness here, with no one to close 
my eyes but old Archie.” 

“Do you still go on journeys to 
Chili?’ 

“I still go twice a year. I have 
strong Meet mules. 1 go once in sum¬ 
mer and once in winter.” 

“ Going in winter across the Andes ! 
That must be a terribly dreary 
journey.” 

“ It is. Yet it lia.s ite atlvantages. I 
ne.ver have to tlee from hostile Indian-s 
then. They do not like the hills in 
winter.” 

“ Are you not afraid of the P.anipas 
Indians ? ” 

“No, not at ,’ill. They visit me 
occasionally here, but do not stay long. 
1 trust them, I am kind to them, ami I 
have nothing they could find to steal, 
even if they cared to be di.shonest. But 
they are not. They are good-hearted 
fellows in their own way.” 

“Yes,” I said, “very much in their 
own way.” 

“ My dear boy,” saivl che hermit, “ you 
do not know all. A different policy 
would have imule those Indians the 
sworn friends, the faithful allies and 
servants of the white man. They 
would have kept then to their own 
hunting-grounds, they woukl have 
brought to you wealth of skins, and 
■wealth of gold and silver, too, for believe 
■e, they (the Indians) have secrets 


that the white trader little wots of. No, 
it is the dishonest, blood-stained policy 
of the Republic that has made the 
Indian what he is—liis hand against 
every man, every man’s hand against 
him.” 

“ But they even attack you at times, 
I think you gave us to understand.” 

“ Nay, not the Pampas or Pampean 
Indians: only prowling gipsy tribes 
from the far north. Even they will not 
when they know me better. My fame 
is spreading ns a seer.” 

“ As a seer ? ” 

“Yes, a kind of prophet. Do not 
imagine that I foster any such foil}', 
only they will believe that, living here 
all alone in the wilds, I must have com¬ 
munication with—ha ! ha ! a worse 
world than this.” 

As we rose to go the hermit held 
out his hand. 

“ Come and see me to-night,” he said ; 
“ and let me advise you to make this 

f len your headquarters for a time. 

he hills and glens and bush for leagues 
around abound in game. Then your 
way back lies across a Pampa north 
and east of here ; not tlie road you have 
come.” 

“ By-the-bye,” said Archie, “before 
we go, I want to ask you the question 
which tramps always put in England : 
‘ Are the dogs all stii'e 1 ’ ■' 

“Ah," said the hermit, smiling, “I 
know what you mean. Yes, the dogs 
are safe. My p>et pumas will not come 
near you. I do not think that even my 
jaguars would object to your presence ; 
but for safety’s sake Archie shall go 
along with you, and he shall also come 
for you in the evening. Give him these 
peaches wheii you reach camp. Tliey 
are our own growing, and Archie dotes 
upon them.” 

So away back by the banks of the 
stream we went, ourstr,angeguide,cliil) 
in hand, going hopping on before. It 
did I'eally seem all like a scene of en¬ 
chantment. 

We gave Archie the peaches, and he 
looked delighted. 

“ Good-bye, old man,” said Dugald, as 
he present^ him with his. 

“ Speak a word or two of Gaelic to 
him,” said our Arcliie. 

Sandie Donaldson was indeed 
astonished at all we told him. 

“ I suppose it’s nil right,” he said, 
“but dear me, th.at was an uncanny- 
looking creature you had hirpling on in 
front of you ! ” 

In the evening, just as we had re¬ 
turned from a most successful guanaco 
hunt, we found Donaldson’s uncanny 
creature coming along the path. 

“I suppose he means .us to dine with 
him ” I remarked. 

“Ah, ah, ah! Yah, ah, yah!” cried 
the baboon. 

“Well, will you come, Sandie?” 
Sandie shook his head. , 

“Notto-night,” said Sandie. “Take 
care of yourselves, boys. Mind what 
the old proverb says: ‘They need a 
lang spoon wha sup wi’ the deil.”’ 

We found the hermit at his gate, and 
glad he seemed to see us. 

“ I’ve been at home all the afternoon,” 
he said “ cooking your dinner. Jlost 
enjoyable work, I can assure you. All 
the vegetables are fresh, and even the 
curry lias been grown on the prenuses. 


I hope you are fond of armadillo ; that 
is a favourite dish of mine. But here, 
we have I'oast ducks, partridges, and 
something that perhaps you have never 
tasted before, roast or boiled. For 
bread we have biscuit; for wine wc 
have mate and milk. My goats conic 
every night to be milked. Archie does, 
the milking as good as any man couU! 
Ah, here come my dogs.” 

Two deerhounds trotted up and made 
friends with us. 

“I bought them from a roving Scot 
two years ago while on a visit to 
Chili.-’ 

“ How about the pumas ! Don t 
they—” 

“No, they come from the trees tO' 
sleep with Rob and Rory. Even the 
jaguars do not attempt to touch them. 
Sit down ; you see I dine early. We 
will have time before dusk to visit soim^ 
of my pets. I hoiie they did not kee;> 
you awake.” 

No, but tlie noise would have dou? 
so had we not known what they were. 

Conversation never once flagged ail 
the time we sat at table. The lieriitif 
himself had put most of the dishe s 
down, but Archie duly waited behiiul 
his master's chair, and brought both tlv 
mate and the milk, as well as the fruit. 
This dessert was of the most tempting 
description; and not even at our own 
estancia had I tasted more delicious, 
grapes. But there were lyany kinds 
fruit here we had never even seen 
before. As soon as we were done tin- 
waiter had/nn repast, and the amount 
of fruit he got through surprised us. 
beyond measure. He squatted on tlu- 
ground to eat. Well, when he com 
menced his dinner he looked a little oM 
gentleman of somewhat spare habit ; 
wlieii he rose up—by the aid of his po!f 
—he was decidedly plump, not to say 
podgy. Even his cheeks were puHviI 
out; and no wonder they were stutien, 
with nuts to eat at liis leisure. 

“ I daresay Archie eats at all odd 
hours,” I said. 

“ No, he does not,” replied the her¬ 
mit. “I never encouraged him to do 
so, and now he is quite of my way oi 
thinking, and never eats between meals. 
But come, will you light a cigarette and 
stroll round with me ? ” 

“"ft’e will stroll round without tla- 
cigarette,” I said. 

“Then till your pockets with nut. 
and raisins; you must do something.” 

“ Feed the birds. Archie.” 

“ Ah, ah, ah ! Yah, ah ! Yah, yah ! ” 

“ The birds need not come to be fed • 
thero is enough and to sparo for the-u 
in the woo<ls, but they tliink whatei <■ 
we eat must be extra nice. We hai.- 
all kinds of birds except the Bririsu 
sparrow. I really hope you have not 
brought him. They say he follows 
Englishmen to the uttermost parts rf 
the world.” 

W’e •waited for a moment and won¬ 
dered at the flocks of lovely brighi- 
winged doves and pigeons and other 
hi^s that had alighted round the 
to receive their daily dole, tlien follow id 
our hermit guide, to feast our eyes on 
other wonders not a whit less wonderfu L 
than all we had leen. 

iTo be cimlivued.'^ 
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UNCLE TOWSER: 

A STORY FOR BOYS YOUNG AND OLD. 

By Kkv. a. N. Malax, m.a., f.o.s., 

Author of "Cat»o llcrfider," "A Smii'r^iliny Adeontiire," etc., etc. 


A YEAR aild more had piisaod since tlnit 
Easter visit to Heathervale 
Grange, with nothing tliat calls for very 
particular mention. 

George Towserliad gone up to Lon¬ 
don more or less regularly—generally 
less. He had paid many surprise visits 
to his little niece and nephews at 
Merrymead Manor^ each time being 
welcomed, if possible, with warmer 
delight than before. Tliere was some¬ 
thing divinely beautiful in thcaifectiou 
thus displayed. Tinkleden Academy 
had survivea the storm of Mr. Browser’s 
displeasure, and its roots were green. 
Alexander Crockels proved a valuable 
acquisition to the school at .Abingdon ; 
and his mother, thanks to the generosity 
of Mr. Towser, had passetl the year in 
comfort and freedom from all anxiety. 

Jemmy was going on steadily at 
Hightield House, though his progress 
was like that of n squirrel in its wneel. 
round and round with no advance. His 
writing was as illegible as ever ; he 
still spelt “column” rof/ion, and 
“several” tevearfl; he still insisted 
that Iitocrales was a vairb, and went 
through the tense hocrateui, l>tocratf», 
Itocratft, with the same nonchalance 
as in days gone by he had treatetl 
po»Untnm. 

Mr. Fields had studied Jemmy Brow- 
ser’.s character carefully during that 
year, and had assured l)r. Poi*chester 
that not all the private tutors in 
Europe would ever teach the boy any¬ 
thing until the time should come 
towards which every sclioolmastcr looks 
forward in the case of such a boy—a 
olden age, when sudden light will 
reak in upon the gloom : when autumn 
shoots will show some after-tvste of 
spring revival upon the dull nmnotone 
of mental foliage. Were it not for such 
hopes of later aevelopment what blank 
despair would attend all efforts of 
education spent upon boys of the Jemmy 
Browser class ! It is not tlmt masters 
are impatient, or that the system does 
not suit, or that more “individual 
attention ” would prove the elixir ; it is 
simply the absence of mental ability— 
the arrested development of brain, 
power—the utter dulness of apprehen¬ 
sion—the very essence of dormant 
energy. Such was the result of Mr. 
Fields’ me<litations upon Jemmy Brow¬ 
ser. 

It was the month of November. 
Colds and coughs had been rife for 
some time at Hightield House. Miss 
Porchester had had her hands full of 
ministrations, and her head full of 
, anxiety. Dr. Clarke had been paying 
more frequent visits than usual at the 
school, for some of the coughs defied 
the ordinary mixture w’hich tW matron 
doled out at her discretion. Miss Por- 
■ Chester always made it a point to be 
present when Dr. C’larke saw any boj'. 


CHAPTER XX.—THE TELL-TALE TUBE. 

She would never miss an opportunity 
of picking up crumbs of medical knoNv- 
ledge. Latterly she had been much 
interested by his taKing the tempeni- 
ture of some of his patients. She 
watche<l him with close attention. 
There was something singularly attme- 
tive al)out the neat little glass tube 
which he produced from his pocket. 
It pleased ner fancy to see him deftly 
untwirl the top of the neat little case. 
There was something definite and satis¬ 
factory alxiut the results obtained from 
the application of that tube. When 
the doctor examined the thermometer, 
and gave it a knov-ing shake, and said : 
“He i.s not feverish—you need not 
lie anxious,” Miss Porchester’s mind 
was i*elieve<l ; her spirits rose like the 
mercury. But when he shook his head 
as well as the thermometer, and said : 
“ He is decidedly feverish—I think it 
would be wise to isolate him,” Miss 
Porchester was agitated and nervous. 
>Slie liegan to regard that little glass 
tube with astrange mixture of fear and 
superstitious reverence. She coveted 
eagerly a knowledge of its mysteries. 
Even in her dreams the glass tube 
had intruded—distorting itself into a 
gigantic and terrible hob^^oblin, Imunt- 
mg her footsteps, peeping over her 
shoulder, and causing her to awake in a 
cold panic. 

Miss Porcliester had inquired of Dr. 
Clarke very anxiously concerning the 
instrument. 

“Yes,” he replied; “I don’t know 
what doctors could have done before it 
was invented. It is simply invaluable, 
and so simple.” 

“Indeed! Would you kindly explain 
to me the method of its use?” 

“Certainly—just an ordinary ther¬ 
mometer on a small scale, and delicate 
in construction. There, you see, 98. 
normal temperature of the iiuman body 
Put it under the tongue, and close the 
lips for five minutes, and if there is anv 
fever the thread of quicksilver will 
rise.” 

“ Dear me, how very interesting! 
How high will it go 1 ” 

“That depends—a degree makes a 
lot of difference ; 105 is veiy high— 
anything alx>ve 107 is generally con¬ 
sidered fatal.” 

“ Really ! How frightened I should 
be to use it for fear ot its going up to 
107 ! ” 

“ Oh, that is not very likely. I think 
it would be useful to you. I will send 
you one. When the quicksilver has 
risen, a sharp shake—so—sends it down. 
There—it is down to 97—so if a boy is 
below normal the warmth of his body 
will not cause it to rise.” 

“How low do boys go 1” 

“ Not often below 96. But it is the 
going up we fear most. In some very 
serious cases of fatal illness we get a 


sudden drop of temperature, possibly 
to O.'j, but that need not concern you.” 

“ Well, really, Dr. Clarke, I should 
like to have one. In case of a boy 
feeling unwell it would be satisfactory 
to find out at once whether he is 
feverish or not. Don’t you think so 1 ” 

“Certainly, no question about it; I 
will send you one. By-the-bye, it is as 
well to wash the tul>e before and after 
using it; just dip it in water, and wipe 
it. Good-bye, Miss Porchester.” 

The instrument was duly sent, and 
Miss Porchester did not know whether 
she felt more comforted or terrified by 
its possession. She showed it to Mrs. 
Towels, and dilated upon its valuable- 
merits; and they decided to make an 
experiment with it upon the next boy 
who complained of feeling poorly. 
Fortunately the weather improve; tlu- 
colds and coughs followecl suit; the 
thermometer reposetl in a comer of tlu-^ 
family medicine-chest, and Miss Por¬ 
chester had almost forgotten its exis¬ 
tence. 

But about a week afterwards an . 
opportunity occurred for bringing the 
instrument into active operation. One 
night, somewhere about the small un¬ 
canny hours. Miss Porchester wa-s 
startled out of a sound sleep by the 
disquieting consciousness that someone 
was knocking at her bedroom-door. 

“ Who is it?” 

“ It’s me, miss,” answered the voice of 
Mrs. Towels. “ It’s dear little Master 
Browser, miss, poor child ! He hoscouKs 
to me—sorry to disturb you, miss—but 
he complains of feeling unwell; and L 
thought you would sleep more comfort¬ 
able, miss, if you could be sure there 
was nothing much amiss, miis. Yes, 
miss, if you tried the—the thingam- 
bometer, miss.” 

“Oh, I will come at once. Let nu- 
slip on my dressing gown.” 

Miss Porchester nastily robed, and 
taking out the tell-tale tube from its 
snug nest she repaired to the matron's 
room. 

“Why, Browser, you ought to be 
asleep. Don’t you feel welH” 

“No, miss; I’ve got an awful pain 
here,” 

Jemniy began rubbing himself over 
the region u^ere the digestive organs 
perform most their functions. 

“I will take your temperature,” said 
Miss Porchester, unconsciously imitat¬ 
ing the tone in. which Dr. Clarke pro¬ 
nounced those solemn words. “Open 
your mouth—not so wide—just let mo 
put this tube under you r tongue. That's 
right. Now shut your lips—don’t move ; 
keep it there for five minutes.” 

There was a clock on the chimney- 
piece. Miss Porchester and Mrs. Toweis 
•watclied the large hand and listened to 
the tickings. It seemed os if the hand 
would never reach the point. The five 
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minutes might have been five Iiours. 
Tlie mistress and matron agreed that 
never in the whole course of their re¬ 
spective lives had they known such a 
long five minutes ! At last the period 
was over; the thermometer was re¬ 
moved, and with trembling fingers Miss 
Porchester held it to the candle for ex¬ 
amination. This way and that she 
turned it to catch the light, a frown 
of energetic determination fixed upon 
her brow. Could she believe her eyes 1 
She almost dropped the fragile instru¬ 
ment ; her face turned pale with emo¬ 
tion. 

“Goodness gracious ! ’’sheexclaimed ; 
“it’s 112 ! Why, Dr. Clarke said any¬ 
thing above IOC was most serious! 
Whatever is to be donel” 

“ Well, miss, don’t you think I had 
better give Master Browser a nice pill, 
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miss, and put his feet in mustard-and- 
water?” 

“ I thought it was rather high,” said 
Jemmy ; "1 feel jolly hot, I know,”. 

“'Perhaps if you were to try again, 
miss,” continued the matron, “you 
might feel more comfortable. I dare¬ 
say those.instruments want to be used 
once or twice before one gets into their 
ways.” 

“.Oh, I am afraid it is no use,” whim¬ 
pered Miss Porchester; “but I will 
try.” 

She gave the tube a vigorous shake, 
and succeeded in sentlmg the mercury 
sonic way down below the normal point. 
Tlicn she placed it once more in Jemmy’s 
mouth. 

“ Be sure you don’t swallow it. Jlaster 
Browser, dear,” said Mrs. Towels ; to 
which the patient replied, 

“ No fear; not s’*on an a.ss ! ’ 

Again the large i..uid of theeiockwiia 
iwixiously watched, and at the right 


moment Miss Porchester took the tube 
and examined it. This time her con- 
8t<.niation was even greater tlian 
before. 

“ Wliy, now it’s only 96 ! Oh, this is 
too terrible ! ” 

Miss Porchester sank into a chair, 
and for some moments lost all power of 
rational speech. Mrs. Towels became 
alarmed, and fiew for succour to the 
bottle of smelling-salts, which she ap¬ 
plied vigorously to her mistress’s nose. 

“Thet^ now, you’ll be.better, miss. 
It’s the hand of Providence, miss ; we 
must not give way to despair.” 

“ Dr. Clarke said,” whispered Miss 
Porcliester, in almost inaudible gasps, 
“ sudden falls of temperature—showed 
most serious illness—fatal. Oh, we must 
send for him instantly ! Give me a 
sheet of uotepaper. Put him at once 
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into the spare bed between the blan¬ 
kets.” (There was a bed in Mrs. Towels’ 
room reserved for such emergencies.) 

With trembling hand and gasping 
sobs Miss Porcliester, in that weird 
hour of the night, wrote : 

“ Dear Sir,—Pleasci come at once. 
Poor little Browser is mest seriously ill. 
I took liis temperature—it was 115! 
Ten minutes later 1 took it ag.ain—it 
had dropped to 9(5 ! I only hope it will 
not be too late. Please come tliis instant. 

“Yours truly, 

“Iv. Por::hestek.” 

.“ Now, Mrs. Towels, you must go and 
tell Jinks to get up and dress imme¬ 
diately and take this note to Dr. Clarke. 
I will call Dr. Porchester, and we will 
neither of us leave his bedside for ono 
instant. °oor'little fra* creature 1” 

Oi.e look at the round, podgy, rosy 
cheek of the poor little frail creature 
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w’ould have deceive<l a casual observer. 
He would have said the face betokene t 
rude and robust health. Ah, how ijc- 
ceptive are looks at timers ! 

Miss Porchester flitted along the pas¬ 
sage to her brother's door. He was not 
an easy subject to awaken. From the 
noises which issued from behind the 
closed door it might have been surmised 
that a young seal was practising his 
nasal solo for the next concert at the 
Neptune Hall. 

“ Eh—what’s the matter ? Yes ! * 

“ Get up at once, John, and come to 
the matron’s room ; little Browser is 
dangerously ill. Not a moment must 
be lost. I nave sent for Dr. Clarke.” 

“ Browser ill ( -i HI come in two 
minutes.” 

Miss Porchester hurried back, and, 
true to his time, her brother joined her 
in two minutes, his countenance stern 
and anxious. Miss Porchester was 
sitting by the bedside, holding the boy’s 
hand. 

“Let me look at him, llachel—thank 
you. Well, my boy, what is the matter 
with you, eh I ” 

“Don’t know, sir; but I’ve got a 
jolly good stomach-ache.” 

“ Is that all f Are you quite sure 1 ” 

“Yes, sir ; but it’s jolly l«ad, thougli.” 

Dr. Porchester felt the lioy’s pulse. 
“What makes you think him seriously 
ill, Rachel? ’ 

“His temperature, John. It’s the 
surest test. 1 cannot stop to explain, 
but Dr Clarke said there could be no 
doubt.” 

Miss Porchester covered her face with 
her pocket-handkerchief and wept burn¬ 
ing tears of nervous agitation. 

Dr. P'orchester looked from her to tlie 
boy. He did not know what to make 
of it. He had never gone into the ques¬ 
tion of thermometers from a scientific 
point of view with reference to medical 
purposes. He had a vague notion that 
one or two degrees up or down made all 
the difierence, but he was not certain of 
the figures. He sat watching the lK>y, 
and waited for the arrival of the phy¬ 
sician. 

At last the front-door bell rang. 

Mrs. Towels, who was on the ^tii vir« 
in mind, while her bodily presence was 
on the comfortable armchair in the ser¬ 
vants’ hall, ran—yes, ran—to the firont- 
door, and in another minute showed Dr. 
Clarke into tlic sick-room. 

Miss Porchester received him with a 
look of yearning agony, and pointed in 
speecliless supjmciition to the bed. Dr. 
Porchester made way, and everyone felt 
relieved by the presence of professional 
aid. 

Dr. Clarke sat down without speak¬ 
ing. He took his watch from his pocket 
and felt his patient's pulse. He then 
took out his thennonieter and tested 
the Iwy’s temperature. During the 
operation he asked a few questions. 
Then he examined the. tube. Still ho 
s.aid notliing about his conclusions— 
only a“H'm I ” escaped his lips as ho 
dipped the tliermoineter in the basin, 
wiped it, and restored it to his pocket, 

“Well, my boy, you say you have a 
pain in the stomach ? What did you 
eat yesterday in tlic w.''y of grub ? ” 

“Notl'.iiig much—only some choco¬ 
late creams and walnuts.” 

“ How many walnuts 1" 

[“ Not more 
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“ Not more than twenty-two. I gave 
two to old Hercules.” 

“ And how many chocolate-creams ? ” 
“ Only about sixpennywortlj.” 

“ Well, it is no wonder you have gas¬ 
tric mins ! I am afraid you r.re a very 
greedy little boy. Mrs. Towels, give me 
one of those large pills you have. Thank 
you. Swallow it like a man—think it’s 
a chocolate-cream. That’s the way. 
Here’s some water. All right. You 
can let him have a liberal dose of 
castor-oil in the morning, Mrs. Towels. 
1 am gl^ to say, Miss Porchester, that 
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your alarms were unfounded. His tem¬ 
perature is normal. There is nothing 
whatever the matter with him except 
tht natural consequences of intem¬ 
perate feeding. Would you allow me 
to look jit you r thermometer 1 Thanks. 
Did you wash it before using it 1 ” 

“ Oh, yes—most carefully. I put it 
into boiling water to disinfect it in 
case— ” 

“Ah, just so ! You should have used 
cold water. I see the glass is cracked, 
and so the instrument is rendered un¬ 
reliable. That explains the startling 


results of your experiments. I am 
thankful it is nothing worse. Gooil- 
night.” 

The council broke up. Miss Porchester 
was silently thankful. Her brother let 
the physician out, and one of them re- 
marxed that a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing. By degrees the 
various persons concernetl went to 
sleep ^ain. 

Curiously enough, a week afterwards 
Jemmy was really ill with measles. 

(To be ooiKtiiued.) 


TRTnB Ain) STASTLDrG BALLOON ADVENTIfBES. 


S OON after the discovery of rich gold- 
i;iiinv in California there wan a great 
rn>!i • l iny parts of the world, people 
“•••i.i -, ;:iin .a fovtuno rapidly in the 
»u' ’ f ' I’Ht recently arauired from 

'lilcii States afWr a quick 

aii3 <!e. i>. 

Annmg -.ere eager to become 

rirh was uu . sii aiTonanl. Hepre])ared 
f'> make Jill .. sinii with a gas balloon 
from the hvn-t;fnl town of Oakland, 
situated on thu opposite side of the ^y 
from San Kiancisco, the metropolis of the 
I’.acific coast. The lialloon was a small 
one, and wlien it Mas inflated M'ould not 
lift the aeronaut from theground. Perhaiu 
there Mas not enougli sulphuric acid and 
iron U) generate a suHicient amount of pure 
hydrogen gas, or the balloon might have 
lost considerable gas during the inflation, 
as sometimes M'ill happen. HoM-ever, M hen 
tlie hour had come tor the ascent to be 
mode, and the multitudes M-ere patiently 
M’aiting for the ImUIooo to soar aloft, the 
aeronaut Mas very mucli sunirised and 
niortilied to tind that it did nut liave {WM-er 
to carry him even M ithout a car or basket. 
He therefore asked for a volunteer M-ho 
was lighter than.himself to ascend in hU 
place. 

As no one came forM’ard to accept the 
offer, a small boy, who M as selling nea-nuto, 
sahl he M-as not afraid, ami M-mild go uj) 
with the balloon if the aeronaut M'ould give 
liim i>erniission. The aeronaut at first 
wjuj not willing the boy should risk liis life 
in snch a manner, but the boisterous crowd 
crieil out, “ Let the lad ascend ; he’s all 
right! ” “ Young America ” then gave his 
iNtaket of pea-nuts to the aeronaut, and 
told him to “ let her up,” and off he went 
like a sky-nicket, seated on a small piece of 
board put lietM-een tM-o ropes like a SM-ing. 

Tlie aeronaut and tiie people thought 
that lio M'ould not very high or far 
awav, but they were mistaken, for M-hen he 
re.ache<l half a mile in height the sun shone 
brightly upon the surface of the aerostat, 
which caused the gas to expand, and sent 
tlie boy np more than five thousand feet, or 
a mile from the earth, M'here he entered 
.mother current, M-hich si>on carri^ him 
out of sight. The people now became very 
mucli excited, and alarmed for the safety 
of the Ixiy, and some of them told the 
jwronaut that if tho boy M-as lost they 
Would lynch him, and fill liis Issiy with bul- 
li-ts from their revolvers. Hundreds of men 
' liorseback after the halhxm. exjwct- 

to overtake it .someM-here iii'the valley 
'le Sacramento river, but after a journey 
ii:iny miles into the country they gave 
'liopnrsuit. 


By Rufus Gibbon Wells, Af.ronavt. 

II.—ADVENTURES OF A CALIFORNIA l5oy. 

The Iwy happily desccmied in a valley 
M-here the city of Oroville iiom’ stands. 
The small anchor or grapnel caught on a 
loose rock, M'hich it overturned, and tiien 
caught in a small tree, Mhich checked tiio 
balloon in its course until the boy jumped 
off the Iward, M-ben it immediately shot up, 
and pulled up the tree, M-bich soon hoM-ever 
became detachetl from the grapnel and fell 
to the ground, M'hile the aerostat Meat 
rapitUy sailing off tOM’ards the Siena 
Nevada mountains. 

The l»oy liad a poor hut piou.s imithcr, 
M'ho had alM'ays insisted that he slionld 
attend a Sabbath school lielonging to the 
Methodist Church at San Francisco, where 
she lived, and repeat the Lord’s Prayer on 
retiring at night. On reaching the earth 
his first thoughts were of his mother and 
the good Ies.Hons she had taught him, and 
he Mas inclined then and there to kneel 
doNvn and offer thanks to the Almighty 
Architect of tlie universe for His goodness 
in preserving his life in his perilous and 
thrilling adventure. He then opened his 
eyes with thankfulness, and the nrst thing 
he saw in front of him m'os a small nugget 
of gold M-Iiich ha<l been uncovered when 
the tree m-us pulled up hy the balloon. He 
eagerly ]iicked it up and ]>ut it in his 
(Kicket as a precious souvenir of his aerial 
voyage. He then examined M-ell the place 
where the tree ha<l stood and M'here the 
rock M'n.s overturned, and soon found other 
small pieces of gokl, M'hich ma«le him 
believe that rich placer diggings M'ere to be 
found there. He niarkeil the place so as 
to be able to find it again, and determined 
to tell no one about it, except his mother, 
M'hen lie returned home. 

He had seen some small hats on the 
banks of the American river where gold 
M'as first discovered by Marshall in 1848, 
and many miners at work along the stream, 
while passing over the country in the 
balloon, au<l other liabitations scattered in 
ranches in various valleys along the way. 
He therefore returned to the nearest hut, 
where he told the story of his M'onderful 
ride to the astonished ranchers, mIio had 
seen the balloon pass by, but could not see 
anyone with it on account of its great 
altitude. 

He M'.-vsvei'v hungiy', and gladly accepted 
their hospitality, and remained there over 
night. The kind-hearted host furnished 
him M-ith a horse, and M'ent M'ith him to 
Sacramento the next <lay, M’here he took 
the steamer Antelope for San Francisco. 

The OMner of the lialloon mos so M-ell 
plea-sed Mitii the return of the young 
aeronaut fhat he <lid not mind the loss of 
his balloon, especially as he hail received a 
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large sum of money for the exhibition ; n 
the day of the ascent. He made the boy u 
present of a gohi M atch and some money, 
and handed him his basket of pea-nuts. A 
subscription M-as started by the citizen.*, 
and several liundred dollars M ere collected 
and given to the boy, which he bandeil 
over to his mother, who had been so deeply 
grieved by his {lerilous trip and abeetice 
from home. This amount M'as placetl in 
tho California Bank for her benefit. Senatnr 
Bi-oderick thought so much of the l)oy flmt 
he gave him a piece of land in the city. 
M-hich liecame of great value in a few yea! >. 

Broderick M-aa killed in a duel aftenvanh* 
by Judge Terry, and Terry himself M-a-< 
recently killed by an officer on account of a 
difficulty betMeen him and Judge Field of 
the United States Supreme Court, mIi«» 
gave a decision against Terry and his wife 
in the famous Sharon divorce case. 

The boy said that he M-as frightened a. 
little M-hen hefii-st found that he M-as rising 
so high above the earth, but soon his 
courage increased, and he thought he m-ouM 
go as far as the lialloon M ould cany him *. 
therefore he did not pall the valve coni. 
He could distinctly see tlie Pacific Ocean, 
and many vessels en its bosom ; the whole 
extent of the Bay, and the Sacramenu» 
river M inding doM-n througii the hills an! 
vales in its course from the gnoM--clo.«l 
mountains. 

He told his mother al>out saving hi* 
prayer as soon as he landed, and then gn' 
ner the pieces of gold M-hich he had picked 
np. She said that if he had not knelt 
down to pray perJiaps he would not ha', e 
seen the gold, and heennse he Mas a go<>4t 
boy and remembered bis Creator in Iiik 
youth God had rcM-arded him by giving 
iiim the gold. She requested him to sjiv 
nothing about Hie wld to anyone until s' lo 
had told Senator liroderick about it. It 
was decided that the boy should accompai i v 
the Senator to the spot where the gold M-as 
found, and if it proved a valuable mine a 
company should Deformed to Mork it. It 
turned out that this Mas one of the rich< >t 
gold-fields in America. 

On the very sjiot M-here the pea-nut Iny 
dcscended M-ith the balloon, noM* stands 
wealthy city, siirroundeil hy lienuti ul 
orange orchards and majestic r.iountaiii>w 
on the lianks of a stream of deliciously ju re 
water coming directly from the charming 
Sierra Nevadns. 

Many of the shares in this rich mining 
company M-ere given to tlie boy for lis 
right 01 discovery. On pa.s.«ing that city 
noM- by railway you can liehold a t ue 
mansion, situated on the right of the lov ?ly 
stream, in a magnificent park, siiirounc ed 
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by many a«Tex of fertile lan<l covereil with 
choice trcps niui Howen*, wliere tlioiiMandM 
of tons of pluniB, pears, quinces, 

oranges, ymjs*s. melons, and other valunlile 
fniita are nnniiiiily produceil. If you tisk 
the conductor of the train who lives in that 
bnilding with a grand dome, made to 
reaeinbie as much as possible a Imlloon, you 
will be infornieil that tlie wealthy owner is 
now the IVited States Senator from Lnii< | 
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fomia, the ex-(tovcmor of the State, ami 
one of the largest shareholders hi the rail¬ 
roads, mines, ami Itanks of the (iolden 
State; once the little i>ea-nut l«iy of San 
Francisco. 

Should any of the readers of the Hov’s 
Own Fapeu Ih? desirous of learning more 
about this California lad. and should call 
at the British Museum Library to get his 
biography, they should remember to ask 



for the “ Hcmai'kablc and Thrilling Adven¬ 
tures and Idfe of llie California Tea-Nut 
Itoy.” The original manuBcript of Ins 
hiograiiliy is kejit at the large and splendid 
State Library in the three-million dollar 
Capitol at Sacramento, situated on the 
right liank of that nohle river who.-e 
silver>- waters roll over millions of tons fif 
prei'ious gold as they How onward tlirou;j*i 
the golden gate into* the mighty Pacilic. 


SOME EASY EXEEBIMEHTS IH OPTICS, 

By (.}. H. Wyatt, assoc-n'-s. kc., kt<’. 


T he following are some interesting ex- 
periment.s m optics, wliich may easily 
be mMe by any boy capable of using a few 
ordinary tools; and there must be many 
such among the readers of the Boy'.s Own 
P.VPER. 

Suppose someone asked yon how many 
kinds of light there were. Well, I expect 
j-ou would say that it dependetl on the 
nnmlier of colours. According to a popular 
idea obtained by working with water¬ 
colour paints, red, yellow, and blue are the 
three primary colours— i.r., having tliese 
three colours in a paint-I>n\, we can make 
most others we wisli. Tlierefore you may 
say perhaps there are three kinds of light. 
Now, the following experiments will snow 
yon that we have other tests for the quality 
of light than our eyes, and tests which can 
only be applied by using sjiecial instru¬ 
ments. 

(let a new cork, or at least a goml one, 
about one and a quarter inches in diameter. 
Bore through it a hole tive-eighths of an 
inch diameter by means of a cork Uu-er, 
or, if one of these l>o not at hand, with a 
reil hot skewer, afterwards HnLshing tlic 
hole with a tile. Make the inside of the 
hole nice and sinootli, and n.s round iis 3 'on 
c.an. N’ow glue a piece of thick cardboard 
on one end of the cork, and when dry trim 
it round near llie cork so as to leave a 
small rim ; then make a hole in the centre 
to serve as a sight hole, which therefore 
need only l>e alxiut the diameter of a 
ineiliutu bradawl. 

The next thing U to get from some opti¬ 
cian or dealer in microscopical apparatus 
ten pieces of the thin glass used for covering 
objects on slides, not round, but as nearly 
as possible three quarters of an inch by a 
quarter of an inoli. Clean tlie-se thoroughly* 
with a soft leather, resting them on some 
soft cushion, say, two or three sheets of 
blotting-pa|>er, and finish the cleaning with 
methylated spirits if necessary. The 
glasses ought not to cost more than a few 
pence. 

Stand the cork upright on its cardlioard 
end and drop the ten gla.s.ses into the hole 
in the cork so that they lie closely and 
evenly one with the other aslant in the hole, 
shaking them grmiually into place. The 
sizes of the glasse.s and the hole are so ad¬ 
justed in the above measurements that the 
glasse.s lie at a certain angle when shaken 
a.s low down into the tulie as imssible, this 
angle being the best for the experiments. 
Drop some sealing-wax on to the top edges 
<)f the glasses to liold them together ar.d to 
the shies of the cork tube, being eareh:l not 
to let any of the wu” fall on to the face of 
the glass which is uppermost. When the 
wax has set, the instrument is finished. 

We have now what is calleil a polariseopc, 
which is r.n instrument for seeing polarised 
light, or light wliich is different from 
ordinary light in certain respects, but which 
could not lie distinguished from it by our 
own unaided eyes. 

Although our polariecope only contains 


I some small pieces of clear gla>‘s, and In ' 
' quite transparent to ordinary light, vet j 
under certain circumstances it will either 
I transmit or shut otl' light which has l een so 
‘ cliange<l as to become what is called 
I polarised. 

I Now lot us try some experiments with it. 1 
On looking at the printeil i>ape of a liook 
I with the |>olarisc<ipe, and turning it round, 
no ditfereuce in the brightness ot the page 
will be notiwcl, except the slight effect due 
to the thickness of glass, and the dirt which 
may have Iwen left on it. Next try the 
eifect of looking at a lamp or gas light ; 
wliile turning the instrument round: still 
we get no result, the explanation lieing that , 
the light from the [>age and lamp is of the 
ordinary nr uon-potarised kind. 

Take the instrument into an onlinary 
room. There is, say, a polished mahogany 
shlelioanl or chair opposite to or near a , 
window, which shows on its smooth surface : 
some bright lines and streaks of light 
reflecteil from the window, or, if the room is 
lit by gas, from the chandeliers. Lisik at ; 
these through the jiolariscoiie and turn it , 
between tlio lingers ; notice that .some, if j 
not all, alternately come and go, others only 
alternately liecoining bright ami dim, each ' 
etlcct happening twice in every turn of tlie 
cork. 

This light, then, is different from that 
coming ilirect from tlie window or burner, 
be<'aHse we can sonietiiiics prevent its 
jmssing through tlie glas.ses of the tiolaris- 
cope according ns we hold them. It is in 
filet jwtariscd—ix term hero signifying a 
property in the light wiiiiewhat eorresjiond- 1 
mg to those of the two ]mi!cs of a magnet. 
The explanation of the experiment liehmgs 
to an advanced portion of the science of | 
optics, and as yet need not trouble you. ' 

Those of you who go tisliing take j*onr | 
polariscope with you. Let us mijijiosc you 
want to see the bottom of the stream, or at 
any rate lieneath the surf.oce of tlic water; 
lint the rippling surface is so bright that ' 
this is iinpossible. Now we know that 
light coming from these ripples is polarised, ; 
and here is a chance for using your instru¬ 
ment, and so preventing this light from t 
svssing into your eye, while the light from j 
leneath the surface of the water is allowed *1 
to pass through the glass. -In this way 
you can alwaj's see much further into the 
water than would be otherwise possible. 

If you have the opportnnity, repeat the 
experiment by looking at the waves of the 
sea. The effects are very much magiiit'ied 
and more striking, lieing as thoiigli the sun 
di.sappeared licliind a cloud twice every , 
time yon turned your polarisco^ie. 

Examine in this way light reflected from 
all kinds of materials ; in all cases but one 
(where the .surface is that of a ^netld) more 
or less of the same thing liappcns. 

Look at the skj'. In nearly every direction 
the light is polarised, but e.sjiecinlly so in a 
]iarticular one—namely, in a line periien- 
diciUar to the direction of the sun mun 
yourself. If the sun be setting in the ; 


west, look at the north, overhead, or tb»^ 
south, and so on. 

This last exjieriment was made use of 
liy Sir Charles \Vlieatstone in designing his 
wonderful polar clock, an out-door instru¬ 
ment for indicating the time of day, and 
possessing many advantages over the ordi¬ 
nary sun-dial. 

(io into a picture-gallery or room con¬ 
taining sonic oil-paintings. Ii ihese au* 
not priqierly hung the subjects of the 
laintings are bidden more or less by the 
ight reflected b}* the varnished surface. 
Even if a painting be pniperly hung, in 
some positions the same “glare’’ maj* he 
noticed. I'se your polariscope, and, turn¬ 
ing it, notice that jou can shut ofl’ the 
“glare,” and so get a good view of tlie 
painting. 

One more experiment, which can be made 
indoors. Take a tea-traj* near a window, 
or bright lamp if the experiment is done at 
night; cover the bottom of it with water. 
Now get somelxidy to tap the tray whilo 
3 ’ou watch tlio light on the ripples so pro¬ 
duced through j'our polariscojie. Tht 
effect is ns in the case of (he river or sen, 
only on a smaller .scale. 

Now try and obtain a piece of a clear soft 
mineral called selenite. A small piece—and 
a large piece is of no advantage—can be 
obtained verj* easily for a few pence, and is. 
reailily split with an ordinary Icnife. Now- 
hold this thin piece close to the further 
end of the cork irom your eye, and re))eat 
tlie e.xperimeiit. The ripples in the trny 
will DOW all lie tinged with the coloui-s ot 
the rainlxiw, the experiment being one of 
the I'rcttiest possible with simple appa- 
ratiiH. 

To those who have been interested so far 
the following a]qiaratus will be found use¬ 
ful for performing some further experi- 
liieiits. 

We will make a complete polariscope— 
that is, an a]i]inratus including the instru¬ 
ment just described, with a contrivance for 
producing polarised light when wanted. 

Below* is .a -sketch of the apparatus, 
which is made of wood and glass. Tlie 



base A R i.s made of deal half att 
inch thick, and should measure six 
inches long and four inches wide. The 
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u)iright6 C and r> hIiouM be neven inches 
I'iog, let inti) the side of the liase 
Ixmrd as sketched, and fixed by nails or 
.screws, according to your own ideas of 
neatne.ss. The luiscboard A B being four 
indies wide, tlie top piece will of course be 
four inches long, and in width and thickness 
the Fame os c an<l D. These parts must 
not lie fastened together yet. Take the 
uprights (! and l>, and one and a half inches 
iron) the bottom cud of each make a pencil 


l3oy’^ Owi] Papei^. 


mark on one edge of the inner face; | 
then three inches from the bottom eml ^ 
make a simitar mark on the other edge of 
the inner face ; join the two marks, and 
make a saw-cut along the joining line 
about one-eighth of an inch deep. This is 
to hold the sloping glass (shown nearly 
black in the figure). Now make a simitar 
saw-cut in the inner face of each upright 
four and a half inches from the bottom, and 
straight across, so as to give a support to 


the liurizontal glass plate shown. (.Jet 
two pieces of window-glass cut, one three 
and a <iuartcr inches fiy two inches ; tke 
other three and a ipiarter inches hy tlirec 
and a half inches. Tlic larger one is to go 
into the sloping cuts, and the smaller into 
the horizontal ones. They may be wedg«l 
in with thick pa)>er, but had letter not be 
glued or cemented in. 

(To he eoiielutled.) 



SKETCHING AT BURNHAM BEECHES. 


15v Fkkd Mii.i.kh. 

Axttkor oj " Hkelehing from XaUn " et:., tie. 


witliin a nulius of half a mile of the 
“Heeflies,'’as fhis sisit j.s faiiiili.arly called, 
gives the skotclier a varied choice of -suh- 
jeets witliout ills being obliged to walk 
iiiiles to lind them. So many sketclicrs are 
in the dilemma of not knowing wlicre to 
go for a days sketching, that I cannot do 
Witer than follow iifi my former articles on 
“Sketching frotii Nature” (see No.-». 499 
ct scq., Vol. X., t>f the 15. O. P.). liy )ioiiiting 
out some of the striking hits in Hnrnliam 
Ifeeches, and thereby giving my readers a 
lesson on the choice of subjects they select 
to sketch. 

The best way to reach the IJeeclies is to 
train it to Slough, and thou either take the 
oiimihiis, which nins during the sunnner 
months jinle? the direction of the Great 
Western itailway, •. r walk me three mile:, 
that lie l>etween the station and the 
Iteeckes. Cyclists, of course, can easily do 
the whole journey from London on their 


machines. .\nd wlictlicr jon walk or cycle, 
it is well worth the extra distance you haw 
' to journey (some thrce <iiiartcrs oJ a milei 
1 to go through Stoke Pogis, whose churoli. 
j as my reaefers know, is one of the imwi 
I picturesque in England. Vou can book 
I through to the Itecclics from town, ami ic 
is a saving of expense U) <lo so. The omni 
bus goes tlirougii I'uinliain Koyal, and in 
walking to Jiuriiliam it is lietter to gi' 
•Straight on np the hill, and approach tlu- 
Beeches by flie way of Hast Buriiliaiu f'oin 
mon. Tbo 'bus jmts you <iown at >lacro'~ 
cottage, in the very centre of the wcmmIs. 

Artists are very fond of painting here in 
tlie late autumn, or in Fcbrttnfy atid ^Iarch. 
for then, not finly do the lH*eeh and liircli 
trees )eveal itieir f ii-ms •' ii it they cannot 
do wh^ii cloiiied with leaves, but tlie colour 
of tin; pur]i]ish-grevs and russet-browns 
give the ]>nmter a coveted ojiportunitj' for 
the mantigemeiit of toms. By tone is ni'eunt 


t :n:i kM Bkk ii • is oi;o of il;a m „ 
V)pular skeU'liiiig grounds round London. 
Tin* <‘oTnliinaiion of v,<k«1 anil water, hill 
and \ .;!ley, forest ami common to )>e found 
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Fig. 2.-The Upp«r Pond. 
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llie ;^eneral colour tliat jtervades everythin;; 
>\ lien seen nixler ;nven eonclitioiis, a.- tlioiMJ 
of sunli;;lit or grey <]av, and makes that 
eoiiiidele harmony wliieh is always seen in 
giMsi work. Kemoniher to look at Nature 
with lia'if-eloacd eyes, ami y»iu will then 
take in tlie genera! tone «if the scene in- 
-iea«l of ilwelling upon any isolated patch 
of colour. 

These piirplish-greys and rns.spt browns 
licrvadc the beeches in the winter, and 


positive greens do not then exist. The 
ilitticullies of tree-paiating are jierhaps not 
felt to the same extent in the winter, for 
there is something definite about branches 
—.something to ratcli on to—whereas there 
is such a M ealth of detail when trees are in 
full leaf that it sc^enis iin[iossiblo to render 
this mass of detail, and to suggest a niulti- 
plifily of leaves. This feeling, whicli no 
one fias i-calised more forcibly iliiin tbe 
writer, conn’s of not knowing wliat to le.ave 
out. You can only ho|ie to jot do\yit a few 
walii’iit jioiiits, such as the main stems, or 
!i'iuk of ihc tree, or mnssp-- of dark ainl 
' i:? the foliage ; and 1 ag.'iiu a.ay. look 


at everything with half-closed eyes in order 
to become accustomed to seeing everytliiiig 
in simple masses. But I must leave tl:is 
branch of tlie subject, and act as showman 
to the Beeches, so to say, and jsiint out 
where I should advise my readei's to juit 
down their camp-stools. 

The view of the upjier pond (Fig. 2), is 
shown in its winter garb, ami is one of the 
most lieaufiful of the subjects in the 
“ B.!eclies. " To reacli it iri>m Macro's 


cottage, walk along the pathway running 
past the cottage and turning ofF to the 
right. This brings you to tltc lower end of 
the u]>iier pond, and by keeping along its 
margin you come »iiit by the eommon. The 
view I have cIiohcii is to lie seen from tlie 
common end of the ]>ond, liMiking Irack 
towards ilie Beeclies. It is a simple sub¬ 
ject : tlie ilistaiit woods standing np like a 
wall of ]>urplis|i-grey, with the nearer trees 
in a wanner colour, and clumps of dead 
rushes and reeds in the water. I saw a 
very lic-autiful effect one February after¬ 
noon. as the siin shone out of the grey sky 
and roHcrt'id itself in the water. Tlie in¬ 


troduction of some live object, such as wild 
ducks or herons, which I liave shown, aibis 
interest to thj subject; but it us better o 
leave incident out unless it is fairly wen 
done. Don't try to manage it out oJ your 
heail, as people are fond ot doing, but either 
make skeUlies in the Natural History 
Museum, wliere some most lifelike cases of 
familiar wild birds cun l>e seen, or else use 
tlnwepliotograpliic studies from Nature that 
can }«.’ purcha.sed at many sliops in town. 

As you walk back, following tlie path by 
the margin ot the up)>er jhuhI, note the 
birch-trees that hang over the water, sonie 
I'f them with their trunks submeige«L 
There are two favourite groups of these 
overhanging birches, wliiclt are constantly 
lieing painted, and avery good sketch could 
be made thereabouts. 

»'oiitinning the walk l>y tlie inargin of 
ilie lower jioiid, you come to a little str<.‘aiii 
llial cnrric.s off tlie surplus water of tlio’c 
two ponds, and works it way sinuously by 
tbe roots of some grand old lieeches. The 
subjects here are very templing, but are 
full of difliculty, as ilicy are veiy intricate, 
and r«'i|uiro a good <leal of handling. 1 
have cliosoii one subject (Fig. 4) lierealunits, 
a chnriniiig coiiibiiiHtioii of birches with 
beeches on the oilier side of the water. 
The ilistancc is very much sim|i1ilied in 
order to give prominence to the birdies, for 
these are the i:ii]’orlaiit features, ami there¬ 
fore the distant trees must be put in just as 
rone.s of lailour. Don’t look tor detail, for 
iiistaiice. in these distant beeches : just get 
the general form of the trees aud jmt tbem 
in in a nice grey eohnir. The sky jusi 
sliows llirougli over the hill, hnt keep all 
this distance very quiet and grey in tone. 
The heecli-trccs are a capital foil to tli_ 
graceful ginwtli of the birclies. 

Due word as to the heeclies tlieiiiselvf-. 
The growth of tliese gnarled veterans i- 
most grotesque, as may lie seen in h'ig. 1. 
It would he worth while making stinlie.s i.i 
'ome of these trees, .so picturesque are they. 
The colour of the trunks of these old boeelii' 
is a jierfect palette of colour, and, wrought 
on a large seutc, would educate the e\e. f«'r 
tlifise gre\ tones are much more dilheult to 
lunmige tliaii jiositivc colours: in fa.i, 
amateur sketcliers just miss getting “giey ' 
into their work, ami this feature sliouhl !»• 
particularly studied, wliich can well be 
done iti tlie trunks of these lieeciies. (bind 
grey tones can lie tii.nde with light red and 
cobalt, vauilyke brown anil white, raw 
I iniilier and white, warmed with vellow- 
ix’lne; ami purplUh-grey.s with Imluui n^il 
or vermilion aiul laiidyke brown. t it 
eour.se all tlic above mixtures reipiire vary¬ 
ing pnqiortions of wliite with them. 

F'oHow ing tlie stream through tlie beeches 
briitgs us out on the- rotu! by a little bridge 
witii a m.agnilicent Ixtecli liy it, said to le 
tlte tree that (Jravliad in lii.s iniml when he 
wrote that verse in his “ Klegy : " 

Ikriicath tJie shfide of yoiiiler nodillnit 1>eech, 

'Dut wiviithck itn old fantastic roots »> hi;;h 

I'pon tlie ;;rouiid at iiooiitiils lio would stretcli, 
.And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

A good sketch can be made here sitting 
by the riglit-haml side of the lamd and look¬ 
ing away from Macro's cottage. The distant 
trees liere .slionid be treated veiy simply, 
just ns a wall of grey, and with very’ little 
detail, for you reserve your forces for the 
near objects, and purposely slur over all 
that is lieyoml. Tlie Swithy pond, into 
which the stream runs, has some line wil¬ 
lows by it, aud is very I’ainlable. 

Out on the common is quite a different 
class of .scenery—a stretch of heather and 
gorsc at certain seasons, witit a wall ot 
purple or russet-brown formed by the iH- 
tant woods. You can see some maguiticeni 
sunsets from tlie top of tlie comiuoii, and 
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lh(>se who are fond of painting* skies should 
(’oiiic here. 

In paintin’' ina.s»e.s of trees, notice the 


Milt paper*, pens nnil ink, and books, 
The boy sw ift did depart. 

“Hie jollicst dodge to wake old Snooks,’ 
Quoth that young faithful lieui t. 


One parting bit of advice. In select iiigyonr 
Hiilijects, trj* and choose those where there is 
one principal form tliat tells well, and 


Br true to Trust i and so, come good or iil, 

Lei not thy steps bo guided from the way 
Of Holier houesty and innniy trutli 
I'lirough any devious turnings ; curing not 
U sm h liy-ways Ik- pleasant while tlicy last. 

1 is true tlicse ways oftinics ate graccii w itii ll- 
Atnl Mvect.s of every kind : jet they tli.il livaii 
Tiic.se fair false ti-a’ U do somewhere liiid at IlIi: 
I' ull many a thorny brake or dciei I baj e. 
KiK-liise’l with ivcky waotes of wildertiifs. 
Awaits liieiii nl their Joui ik-j s end arrival. 


Be true to Trust f how mu’ y a heart is paiiicd 
I'.cjoiid all human cure, In y-imi what wo 
Would have deemed possible, by lirokeii faitli, 
B) ti lists, once given, eriielly aimullcd ' 

< oiifos there is no nobler thing on earth 
I'o coiiteiuplatc and imitate than one 
\\ hose word in firm as steel, his bond as sure 
\s if it were a eoniract written in gold 
.AikI stamped Indetibly u)>oii hi» heart. 


’"i Truth is noble, roaFonslilo, just: 

It is divine: fwrtb.d is very Tiiitb ; 

And who can ihmiit 'tis niati .s bi-st w..rk iielow 
To appioximute uiort iieiuly tlic i)ii iiie : 

1 ii\v.\r.]> iirMiv r.i.Ai;. ' 


An old con ei-poiideiit writ’s -Vllow juo to tend 
you a few lineii. 

1. Sitorthatul.- l was greatly pleased with the 
very impartial and atruightforward reply to Jlallhewa 
( B. O. r., .laimary l&lh . I have been « stenogi'apber 
l u r since I was tliii-teen —that is to “ay, some live- 
nnd-tweuty years ago. 1 am eonsldered liy -Mr. Tit 
inau himself a very good exponent of his system. 
Mr. T. suid self are jiersoiinl friends, but this does 
not prevent me from saying that ritninii t ehorthaml 
is by no mean.s the easy thing it claims to be. 1 have 
a boy here Just fourteen, wlmm 1 am eoachlng in 
Pitman, not lieeauHe J think it either easy or fault- 
leu*, but liecause Ins prospective employer rt’iuires 
this popular system, lliis ^loy’» father, aged abi tit 
fifty, has just begun Mr. Lowes moditicatiou of 
Taylors, which I prefer for iny own use. Ho has 
picked up more in a week thun his boy <lid iu two 
montlu. I am bound to no system, nor liave I any 
interest in the puffing of any. I have often laiiu utej 
the ignorance of ciuploycn on the aubjeut of shui t- 
h.md. The teat should Ik-, Can you take a good 
note? no/, as it generally is, AVHut system do you 
write? Eaiployei-s sitonid know that Pitman's Is no/ 
the only pruetleal system. Udell’s little book 
(firoohibiidge). Oil., is not to be despised. Then 
there is Uai'ney, Ijs. 6d.; Jeans's,'is., 1 think; and 
Lowe's, Bd. (tv. Keotl); also Anderson's. All tiieae 
are in practical use I know something of all of 
them: and theru arc some more. But they are not 
putted up by selfdnterested uusekery of professional 
teachers and elaborate oiw»m»ari'-»is for teaching for 
high fee* the y^tsy system of phonography. I feel 
■luite sorry for l>oys forced to tackle the popular 
system, a i-ery small percentage of whom over get 
half-way through it. Borne few liave a natural apti¬ 
tude for shorthand (I always had); these are paraded 
as fair examples of the general luii <if piioiio- 
graphers. 

“ 2. Cofonw/a.—My youngest brother is now clear¬ 
ing scrub and rounding up cattle In N.S.tV. He had 
H first-rate education, but also a strong fi'nme ami a 
.sensible head, and is doing well and happily. " hat 
you say to ‘James' is exactly right. -Jack is os 
good as his master’ out iu the bush. 

“ 3. Dormice.—\ writer in your pajier says nuts 
ought to be cracked for the mice. I have had dor¬ 
mice for more than twenty years. 1 have some on 
inis desk now. I find that allowing the piice to 
• -[jen their nuts for themselves keeps their teeth 
from overgrowing, as the teeth of all rodents are apt 
to do if they are not well employed. 1 eery rarely 
givehread-and-mllk; it Is soapt to,getsour. I have 
found dormice like, for no/t food, sweet apples, little 
pears, dices of carrot, sweet chestnuts, omdeu 
groats, and crumbs from bread-pan. They like pure 
fresh water very much. Naturally the doimuuia 
has no perceptible odour. Coarse food, sach m 
eheete. bacon, fat, etc., is apt to mako Irrnji-.c both 
constipated and uffeiisive." 


wliere the rest ”{ llie iiiaferial is rjuite .'Ub- 
sidiary. You oaiuiut choose suiiject-s that 
are too simple. Think of trees iiyaiiisi llie 
sky as “shaiies," not as made of branches 
and leaves. 


• liHerence of rolonr l>etweoii one tree and 
-•vnotlier, and lot tliese tones be ilistinct in 
your sketch. Tlie Imech folLaye is (|uitc 
distinct from the bireli, which is ninoh 
urever in colour. 


The boy stood on the schoolroom form, 
Whence all bnt he had fled; 

The calm had now dispelled tlic storm 
I'liat raged abont his bead. 


lie shouted out once more alond, 

“ Sir, 1 shall lose my train.” 

Witii bended head and sboulden bowed, 
The master snored amain. 


Upon his cheeks tears came and went, 
He pulled bis inky hair; 

And from that post of puntsliment 
He looked in sheer despair. 


But sorrowful and sad he stood, 
For be was in disgrace, 

A “pickle" in a mournful mood, 
With proud though grimy face. 


The time rolled on, he could not go 
M'itbout Ills master's word. 

Tliat master at hit desk below, 

His voice no longer heard. 


‘' ^ay, please, sir," once again be cried, 
■' If I may yet be gone." 

And hut a louder snore replied— 
ills master slumbered qu. 


He called aloud, “ Must I be kept? 

31y tooth, sir, is so bad I" 

He knew not that the m—tor slept, 
Unconscious of the lad. 


Then came a burst of thunder-sound, 
The boy, ob. where was he? 

The form lay capsized on the gronnd 
To wake the dominie. 
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T&xmxKur (W. L. L.).—The niunben cooUiiiiDg the 
article* In ((ueatiou are dow out of print, >>at the 
ATticlea tlietuaelves will be loond in our '' Indoor 
Oaiuei and Becreations." 

Am&tei'R Photoorapher (Guildford).—!. Competi¬ 
tors In our photo^phic competition may send in 
two or more serlta of piiotograptu by different 
procewei, btit they muat be aeni $eparauty, and 
niiist be ironi different negatives in each case. 2. 
Benzoin vaniisii can be applied cold, bnt the best 
varuiihes reriuire the plate to be warmed. The 
“ 8. James' ' varnish, made by Uemn. J. Fbll and 
Co., Wolverhampton, works far the easiest tot a 
beginner, as it doei not form lines after the manner 
of the usual mu of varuiahes. 

itCTlso CHARAblt?. irro. (M. B. O. and Others)—We 
always publish breuking-up and other pieoea of 
the kind you require lu our Christmas numbera. 
You should get tlieae. 

8. T.—8uch a book would fill Paternoster Row. You 
have 110 Idea of the magnitude of the subject. 
Choose some particular period and country, and 
apply at the >>66 Library. 

F. N. P.—Tbe .tcftvenger's Daughter was an instni. 
mentof torture Invented in tlie reign of Henry viil. 
by Sir William Skevington. Lieutenant of the 
Tower. At first it was known facetiously as 
“Skevington's Daughter," and then more face¬ 
tiously as “Scavenger's Daughter," and then in 
ignorance It received the definite article, and ob- 
wiieJ its present name. 

A. H.—I. You can get “Ifow Bill Adams Won the 
Battle of Waterloo " at French’s, 89, Strand, w.o. 2. 
We snid thunderliolta have no existence, and we 
meant it. The slightest knowledge of electricity 
will tell yon why. The fact of “a statement 
somewhere" that three successive Kings of Ireland 
were kllle<l by thumlerliolU doei not prove the 
existence of tliunderbolts, or even tbe existence of 
the kings! 

W. H.—For small quantUlcs of printer's ink your 
l>esl plan would be to get it from the local priutcr. 
lie will not charge you very much for it: he knows 
very well you only want it to make a mess with ! 


PHOToanAPHic CrmPETiTios (“SUlla”).-Certainly 
you may compete. Refer to rules In first part of 
current volmne. 

Uaoic Laktkrhs. — Tbe nnmbers containing the 
various Magic Lameri. arttclee are all out of print, 
hut tiie articles and Illustrations ore reproduced in 
our “ Indoor Games sud Recreations." | 

Kazoo (T. W. snd Others).—The Kazoo pipe can be 
purchased st Ferry's, Holbon Vtsduct, London, 
price 6d., or by post M.; and slso at most musical 
Instrument shops. 

Shapow Show (“ shadow ’’ snd T.).—Yon most pre¬ 
tend that Mr. Bsgges gives tbe shlUiog to the 
watermen as he passes bis flmire to the landing. 
The characters being only wout six inches in 
height, are too smsll to manipulate proportionate- ' 
sized money. ' . 

*'Tez.kPhoxr.”—I f the silk has been worn aS the I 
wire round the magnet of yonr telephone, so that . 
two layers of wire are in contact, the current will | 
run from one to the other, and not round the coll, 
which would stop tbe action of the telephone. 
Wind some moreulkon each wire and then replace, 
and see the result. It is almost impossible to 
suggest what Is wrong without seeing the tele¬ 
phone. The vllirating-plate may have got bent or i 
siiift^ away from the magnet so as iiot to work ' 
freely. Of course you have taken care that the ; 
wires from the coil are In actual contact with the 
■crew, and Uio wires from .one'instrument with- 
those of the other. Finally, 'Is the battery in 
thorongh working order? as, of course, the tele¬ 
phone will not work If that Is wrong. 

“ OOKRTAKT CORKER READER."—The best Solution 
ou can use Is the one given with the plates you i 
iiy; but It you cannot manage with that you can | 
try Berkeley’s Sodic Sulphite Developer, full in- I 
structions tor making ana using which were given | 
in the article on “ Lantern Slides " (part 2) lit No. I 
000, for November lOtli, 1889. This is a very I 
solution to work with, and would probably suit | 
you very well. 

Price op Gviska pigs (Inquisitive No. 2).—Depends ; 
on the sort, tbe markings, colour, etc. 


n. R. Wilson—F rench polish is an ordinary'srtlcle- 
on sale nl nil oil-shop. Just ns paint or vamlth is. 
DUfuiveiii iipiiit of naphtha three ounces of abelliK- 
niid half an ounce of sandaracb, and rub on thc- 
polish with a rag Ifglitty greoaetl with linsecd-oil. 

Rabbit with Cold, ktc. (Inquisitive).— !. Keep 
extra dry and worm, and give n mash every night. 
You ennnot do much more. Separate the sk-k 
from the healthy. It may be snufllps. 2. Is it 
yonr own nose or the ralibit’s you refer to In ^nr 
second queiy ? You area queer boy 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(TWELFTH .SERIES.) 

(See al*o page* 04, 71. and 252.) 

Vn.—A story Needing Words. 

Prizei~-Fottr Gnineae. 

Since we started our present series of competitions, 
many readers have written to us urging tlut our ncxr 
Literary competition should be in prose rather than 
verse, as they find the latter a rather severe handicap. 
We accordingly print this week a picture (vee 
813) full of. suggestion for a good story, and offer 
Four Prizes of One Guinea each for tbe best de¬ 
scriptive sketch. Competitors will be divided Into 
classes, according to age. as follows, one prize going 
to each division :-Seiiior, nil iiges from SO to 24 ; 
.Second, all ages from 17 to 20; lliinl, all ages from 
14 t» 17; junior, all ages up to 14. No coiitrilmtioi> 
should ezeoed in length fiOu words; und the last day 
for sending in is Augiul 30lh. 

[For Rules and Conditions, ichieh apphi to all Mir 
miijeets, see page t>4 of the CMi'rent 
eoltofie, the Id. nuni6er/or October 2CfA, Ao. 5G3.] 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1890. 


Price One Penny. 

[ALL BIOBT8 USBSrUt.] 




Tarp«i&—Draton /or tht "Boy't Ovit Paper" by L. GVNSIS. {See page 836.) 


BUSH LUCK: 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 

By W. H. Timpeeley, 

Author of "Uarr)) Treterton," etc. 

CHAPTER XI.—HORSES AND 
HORSEMEN. 

“ “VTow then, put your feet 
well home m your stir¬ 
rups, take a good grip of 
your saddle with your knees, 
and come along as hard as 
you like,” said Yemon, as he 
started off at a hand gallop, 
which was kept up till the 
sun went down. 

Another spurt like tha^ 
and we shall have covered 
two-thirds of our journey; 
but as it will be dark before 
we get home, we shall Lave 
to slacken our pace presently, 
or you may come to grief," 
remarked my friend ; “ so sit 
well down in the saddle and 
let me lead the way.” And 
off we started again at a 
mttling canter, old Bob doing 
his level best to pull my 
arms out of their sockets in 
his frantic efforts to catch up 
to his stable companion. All 
at once Vernon’s horse shied 
at something by the roadside, 
when old Bob, probably under 
the impression that it was 
the correct thing to do, fol¬ 
lowed suit, and nearly threw 
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me out of the sad<lie, at the same time 
causing ,nie to lose my stirrups, and 
1 only just saved myself by making i 
a grab at his mane ; but I somehow 
managed to recover my seat, and rode 
up to Vernon, who hatl pulled his horse 
into a walk. 

“ That wns a nasty shy," I remarked, 
as 1 joined him. 

“Now, dear boy, let me advise you 
not to offer an opinion on matters you 
know nothing whatever about. Allow 
me to inform you that what you and I 
have just experienced was merely a bit 
of a swerve irom one side of the road to 
the other." 

“ Well, if that wasn’t a shy I should 
like to know what is,” I remarked, under 
an impression that Vernon was trying 
to fool me. 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” he replied in 
perfect good-humour; “ a proper shy is 
when a horse, without the slightest 
warning, jumps short and quick, as 
though he were trying his best to put 
you on the ground alongside of him, 
where he would probably leave you to 
think matters over, and then walk 
home, if you were able. Tlien there’s a 
kind of brute that shies first and gives 
a buck-jump directly afterwards. Now, 
that is ratuer an awkward business, 
because the shy gene^’ally shakes you a 
bit in the saddle, and if you’re not a 
very good horseman the buck puts you 
off it. Another sort of animal will shy, 
and then wheel suddenly round, so that 
to sit a horse like that requires some 
practice ; but in my opinion the worst 
and most dangerous sort of shy is when 
a horse gives a sudden spring from 
under you and then bolts. You must 
look out then, or you may get your 
brains knocked out or have your ribs 
stove in against the ‘loaming’ branch 
of a tree. If you are smart, you may 
duck under and escape with the loss of 
your hat, or perhaps g(;t your clothes 
ripped off into the bargain. If not, you 
meet with such an accident that neither 
clothes or anything else would be of any 
use to you again. 

“ Then there’s a different sort of horse 
altogether. I used to ride a brute once 
that used to shy at a puddle of water, 
or even at his own shadow, but the 
moment he had done so he ivould walk 
straight up to tlic object, as if he wanted 
to see %*hat had frightened him, and 
then lie would go on until opportunity 
offered to do exactly the same thing 
over again.” 

“ An inquisitive sort of a horse," I 
remarked. 

“No, it was a habit he had acquired 
from the man who broke him in, ns 
whenever he shied liis rider used to 
spur liini up to tlie object which had 
frightened him, so as to let him see 
whnt a fool he had been. But it was 
of no use ; he had aoquiretl the habit, 
and no doubt has it to this day, if still 
alive.” 

“ And Iiave you never been hurt by a 
horse shying with you?” I inquired, 
with a growing conviction that there 
was a good deal more in horsemanship 
than had ever been dreamt of in iiiy 

died Vernon ; “ but I was 
pretty near to it one day. When riding 
along I met a waggonette full of fellows 
vbo appeared to liave had ratlier more 
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liquor than was good for them. Just 
as I was abreast or the trap the driver 
cracked his whip, my horse shied and 
bolted, and before I could get a good 
pull at the reins I found myself, horse, 
and all in a sawpit, into which the 
brute had jumped without seeing where 
he was going. So there we were, 
fortunately without a scratch, but with 
SIX feet of an earth wall all around 
us.” 

“ Pray what do you call a sawpit 1 ” 
I asked. 

“ A sawpit is a trench dug in the 
ground close to where a tree has been 
felled, over which the trunk is after¬ 
wards rolled and cut up. 

“ Of course I very soon scrambled out 
myself, but to get my horse out was not 
such an easy matter. In fact, it couldn’t 
be done without digging a slope at one 
end of the pit. This would have been 
easy enough could I have put my hand 
on a'spade or even a grub hoe. How¬ 
ever, there was nothing for it but to 
leave my horse to meditate over his 
folly and to walk five miles to the 
nearest house, where I procured a spade 
and the assistance of a native, who took 
the spade home when I had done with 
it. 

“When I got back to my imprisoned 
nag I found that the crack of that wliip 
had cost me three hours’ hard walking. 
However, we soon dug him out, and after 
that I didn’t give him much time for 
sliying about and playing the fool, for 
I made him cover the next ten miles a 
good deal smarter than ever he’d done 
it in his life before, just by way of a 
reminder that he mustn't take the 
libej’ty of putting me in a hole when I 
wanted to make the best of my way 
along a road.” 

“ That was rather a narrow escape,” 
I ventured to remark. 

“Yes, it was,” replied Vernon in a 
more sober tone than was usual with 
him, “ because, you see, if the horse had 
fallen so as to force me against the side 
of the pit or broken my legs I should 
have been perfectly helpless, and might 
have died in that wretclied hole without 
anyone being a bit the wiser. 

“ Now, such an accident could hardly 
occur in the old country. Of course 
there are lots of accidents there, but if 
a fellow gets a spill in the hunting field 
or on a public road in England, he is 
almost sure to be picked up within a 
short time, and cairied away comfort¬ 
ably on a door or a stretcher ; but not 
so here in the lonely bush. The only 
stretclier a poor fellow gets is when he 
stretches himself out to die, perhaps 
without a living soul within twenty or 
thirty miles of liim ; .and for this reason 
I never, if I can help it, ride iii the bush 
alone.” 

“ And do accidents of this kind often 
Imppeii ? ” I asked. 

“Not many serious ones,” replied 
Vernon; “but it's astonishing what a 
number of narrow escape.s people have. 
Out of a dozen stock-riders I don’t 
suppose you would find one who has 
not looked death in the face more than 
once, for the very best of riders may 
meet with an accident, especially when 
galloping over broken country after 
wild cattle or horses. I’ll tell you a 
case in point. 

“I knew a poor fellow once who was 


as good a horseman as ever threw a leg 
over a saddle. One day he was trying 
to gallop down a native dog, when hi^ 
horse fell with him, and brc^e his leg. 
Now, that sort of accident is bad enough 
where help is at hand, but in this 
instance the poor chap happened to bo 
ten miles from home ana three miles 
from the nearest road. If he remained 
where he fell, it would be almost 
certain death for him, so there w’as 
nothing for it but to try and crawl to a 
road as best he could, on the chance of 
some stray traveller coming along and 
rendering him assistance. 

“With wonderful pluck and endu¬ 
rance this poor fellow crawled along on 
all fours, lifting the broken limb a few 
inches at a time, till he reached the road, 
where he found himself very little 
better off than before, as he had 
become completely exhausted from 
pain and thirst, and at last fainted 
away, in which state he must have 
remained for many hours, for it was 
not until the following morning that a 
teamster happened to come along, 
whojfijiding him still insensible, brought 
him to, and with the assistance of his 
native managed to lift him into his cart, 
and drove him home. But help came 
too late, for, by the time tlie doctor 
reached him, mortification had set in. 
and the attempt to save his life by 
amputating the injured limb only 
hastened his end.” 

As Vernon finished speaking we 
reached the gates of Tarwonga sbation, 
and I was not at all sorry to exebange 
his depressing stories ami the gloom of 
the forest for the cheerful light of tlie 
bachelors’ quarters and the pleasant 
sound of the tea-bell, to which I was 
only too glad to respond, as, notwith¬ 
standing the accidents, fatal in one 
instance and harmless in the other, 
with which my friend had sought to 
enliven our ride in the dark, I felt as 
hungry as a hunter or a bush-rider, 
which, as I have since experienced, 
amounts to very much the same thing. 

(To be eontinued.) 
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OUR HOME IN THE SILVER WEST: 

A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


Bv Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n., 

A^tlhor <if The Cruiee of the Snoubird," •' Wild Adeenturet Round Ike Pole," •'Stanley Grahame: a TaUo/ the I>ari Continent," etc. etc., tie. 
CHAPTER XXr.— IDYLLIC LIFE IN THE HEBMIT’s GLEN—WILD ADVENTURES ON PRAIRIE AND PAMPAS. 


I F I were to describe even one half of 
the strange creatures we saw in the 
hermit’s glen, the reader would be tired 
before I nad finished, and even then I 
should not have succeeded in conveying 
anything like a correct impression of 
this floral wilderness and natural mO' 
nagerie. 

it puzzled me to know, and it puzzles 
me still, how so many wild creatures 
could have been got together in one 
place. 

“ I brought many of them here,” the 
hermit tola us, “but tlie others came, 
lured, no doubt, by the water, the trees, 
and the flowers.” 

“ But the water was here when you 
arrived ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, else I would not have settled 
down here. The glen was a sort of oasis 
even then, and there were more bushes 
and trees than ever I had seeti before in 
one phu’e. The ducks and geese and 
swans, in fact, all the web-footed frater¬ 
nity, had been here before me, and 
many birds and beasts besides — the 
biscachas, the armadilloe.s, tlie beetle¬ 
eating pichitliiego, for instance—the 
great ant-eater, and the skunk—I have 
banished that, however—wolves, fo.xes, 
kites, owls, and condors. I also found 
peccaries, and some deer. These latter, 
and the guanaco, give me a wide berth 
now. They do not care for dogs, pumas, 
and jaguars. Insects .are rather too 
numerous,, and 1 have several species 
Df snakes,’’ 

.Vrehie’s— our Archie's—face fell. 
“Are they?” he began, ‘"are they 
rery—” 

“ Very beautiful ? Yes; indeed some 
ire charming in colour. One, for ex- 
imple, is of the brightest crimson 
itreaked with black.” 

“ I was not referring to their beauty ; 

! meant were they dangerous 1 ” 

Well, I never give them a chance to 
)ite me, and I do not think they want 
lO ; but all snakes are to be avoided 
Ind left severely alone.” 

“ Or killed, sir 1 ” 

! “ Yes, perhaps, if killed outright; for 
he Pnnipan Indian.? have an idea that 
: a rattlesnake be only wounded, he 
'ill come back for revenge. But let us 
hange the subject. You see those 
olendid butterflies? Well, by-nnd-by 
le moths will be out; they are equally 
►vely, but when I first came here there 
ere very few of either. They followed 
le flowers, and the humming-birds 
ime next, and many other lovely gay- 
)loured little songsters. I inti-oduced 
lost of the parrots and tucans. There 
-e two up there even now. They would 
)me down if you were not here.” 

“ They are veiy funny-looking, but 
?ry pretty,” said Dugald. “ I could 
op and look at them for hours.” 

“ But we must proceed. Here are the 
ees where the partots mostly live, 
girly as it is, you see they are retiring,” 


What a sight! What resplendency 
of colour and beauty ! Such bright 
metallic green, lustrous orange, crimson 
and bronze! 

“ Why do they frequent this parti¬ 
cular part of the wood ?” said Dugald. 

“An, boy,” replied the hermit, “I 
see you want to know everything. 
Don't be ashamed of that; you are a 
true naturalist at heart. Well, the 
parrots like to Ije by themselves, and 
few of my birds care to live among 
them. You will notice, too, that yonder 
are some eucalyptus-trees, and Lrther 
up some wide-spreading, open-branched 
trees, with flowers creeping and cling¬ 
ing around the stems. I’arrots love 
those trees, because while there they 
have sunshine, and because birds of 
prey cannot easily tell which is parrot 
and which is flower or flame-coloured 
lichen.” 

“ That is an advantage.” 

“Well, yes, but it is an advantage 
that also has a disadvantage, for our 
serpents are so lovely that even they 
are not easily seen by the parrots when 
they wriggle up among the orchitis.” 

“ Can the parrots defend themselves 
against snakes ? ” 

“ Yes, they can, and sometimes even 
kill them. 1 have noticed this, but as a 
rule they pi'efer to scare them off by 
screaming. And they can scream, too. 
‘As deaf as an adder’ is a i>roverb ; 
well, I believe’it was the parrot that 
first deafened the adder, if (leaf it l>e.” 

“ Have you many birds of prey ? ” 

“ Yes, too many. But, see here.” 

“ I see nothing.” 

“ No, but you soon shall. Here in 
the sunniest bank, and in tins sunniest 
part of the wood, dwell a family of that 
remarkable creature the blind arma¬ 
dillo, or pichitliiego. I wonder if any 
one is at home.” 

As he spoke, the hermit knelt down 
and buried his hands in the sand, soon 
bringing to the surface a very curious 
little animal indeed, one of the tenderest 
of all armadilloe.?. 

It shivered as it cuddled into the 
hermit’s arms. 

Dugald laughed aloud. 

“ \Vhy,” he cried, “ it seems to end 
suddenly half-way down ; and that 
droll tail looks stuck on for fun.” 

“Yes, it is altogether a freak of 
nature, and the wonder to me is how, 
being so tender, it lives here at all. 
You see how small and delicate a thjng 
it is. They say it is blind, but you 
observe it is not; although the crea-^ 
tures live mostly underground. They 
also say that the cklamyphorus trun- 
ea<iw—which is the grand name for my 
wee friend—carries its young under 
this pink or rosy shell-jacket, but this 
I very much doubt. Now go to bed, 
little one. 

“ I have prettier pets tlian even 
these, two species of agoutis, for in¬ 


stance, very handsome little fellows 
indeed, and like rats in many of their 
ways and in many of their droll antics. 
They are not fond of strangers, but 
often come out to meet me in my walks 
about the woods. They live in burrows, 
but run about plentifully enough in the 
open air, although their enemies are 
very numerous. Even the Indians cap¬ 
ture and eat them, as often raw as not. 

“ You have heard of the peccary. 
Well, I have never encouraged these 
wild wee pigs, and for some years after 
I came, there were none in the woods. 
One morning I found them, however, 
nil over the place ux herds. I never 
knew where they came from, nor how 
they found us out. But I do know 
that for more than two years I had to 
wage constant war with them.” 

“ They were good to oat ? ” 

“ They were tolerably good, espe¬ 
cially the young, but 1 did not want 
for fo(xl : and, besides, they annoyed 
my wee burrowing pets, and, in fact, 
they deranged everything, and got 
themselves thoroughly hated wherever 
they went.” 

“And how did you get rid of them ?” 

“ 'fhey disappeared entirely one night 
as if by magic, and I have never seen 
nor heard one since. But here we 
are at my stable.” 

“ I see no stable,” I said. 

“Well, it is an enclosure of half an 
acre, and my mules and goats are 
corailed here at night.” 

“ Do not the pumas or jaguars at¬ 
tempt to molest the mules or goats?” 

“ Strange to say, they do not, in¬ 
credible as it may seem. But come in, 
and you will see a happy family.” 

“What are these?’ cried Dugald. 
“Dogs?” 

“No, boy, one is a wolf, the other 
two are foxes. All three were suckled 
by one of my dogs, and here they are. 
"iou see, they play with the goats, and 
are exceedingly fond of the mules. 
They positively prefer the company of 
the mules to mine, although when’ I 
come here with their foster-dam, the 
deer-hound, they all condescend to 
leave this compound and to follow me 
through the woods. 

“Here come my mules. Are they 
not beauties ? ” 

We readily admitted they were, never 
having seen anything in size and shape 
to equal them. 

“Now, you asked me about the 
jaguars, iliiie are but few ; they are 
al^o very civil; but I do believe that 
one of these mules would be a match 
even for a jaguar. If the jaguar had 
one kick he would never neetl another, 
'fhe goats—here they come—herd close 
to the mules, and the foxes and wolf 
are sentinels, and give an alarm if 
even a strange monkey comes near 
the compound. Ah, here come my pet 
toucans 1” 
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These strange-beaked birds came 
floating down from a tree to the num¬ 
ber of nearly a dozen, nor did they look 
at all ungainly, albeit their beaks are so 
'wondrously large. 

“ VVhat do they eat ? ” 

“Everything; butfruitis the favour¬ 
ite dish with tliem. But look up. Do i 
you see that speck against the cloud i 
yonder, no bigger in appearance than 
the lark that sings above the cornfields 
in England 1 how it circles and 

sweeps round and round. Do you know 
that bird i,s a mile above us 1 ” 

“That is wonderful!” 

“And what think you it is doing? 
Why, it is eyeing you and me. It is my 
pet condor. The only bird I do not 
feed ; but the creature loves me well for 
all that. He is suspicious of your pre¬ 
sence. Now watch, and I will bring 
him down like an arrow.” 

The hermit waved a- handkerchief in 
a strange way, and with one fell down¬ 
ward swoop, in a few seconds the 
monster eagle had alighted near us. 

Well may the condor be called “ king i 
of the air,” I thought, for never before | 
had I seen so majestic a bird. He was 
near us now, and scrutinising us with ' 
that bold fierce eye of his, as some chief¬ 
tain in the brave days of old might have 
gazed upon spies that he was about to 
order away to execution. 1 believed 
then—and I am still of the same opinion 
—that there was something akin to pity 
and scorn in his steadfast I^ks, as it we 
had been brought diere for liis especial 
delectation and study. 

“ Poor wretched bipeds ! ” he seemed i 
to say ; “ not even possessed of feathers, i 
no clothes of their own, obliged to wrap I 
themselves in the hair and skins of dead ' 
quadrupeds. No beaks, no talons; not 
even the wings of a miserable bat. 
Never knew what it was to mount and 
into the blue sky to meet the morn¬ 
ing sun ; never itoat^ free as the winds 
far away in the realms of space ; never 
saw the world spread out beneath them 
like a living panorama, its woods and 
forests mere patches of green or purple, 
its lakes like sheets of shimmering ice, 
its streams like threads of spiders’-webs 
before the day has drank the dew, its 
very deserts dwarfed by distance till the. 
guanacos and the ostriches* look like' 
mites, and herds of wild horses appear 
but crawling ants. Never knew wnat it 
was to circle round the loftiest summits 
of the snow-clad voiceless Andes, while 
down in the valleys beneath dark clouds 
rolled fiercely on, and lightnings played 
across the darkness ; nor to per<m cool 
and safe on peak or pinnacle, while 
below on earth’s dull level the hurri¬ 
cane Pampero was levelling house and 
hut and tree ; or the burning breath of 
the Zonda was sweeping over the land, 
scorching every flower and leaf, drink¬ 
ing every drop of dow, draiiiine even 
the blood of moving beings till eyes 
ache and brains reel, till man himself 
looks haggard, wild, and worn, and the 
beasts of the forest, hidden in darkling 
caves, go mad and rend their young.” 

The hermit returned with us to our 
camping-ground just as great bats 
b^an to circle and wheel around, as 
butterflies were folding their wings and 
going to sleep beneath the leaves, and 


* The Rhea Americana. 


the whole woodland glen began to 
awake to the screaming of night-birds, 
to the mournful howling of strange 
monkeys, and hoarse growl of beasts 
of prey. 

We sat together till far into the night 
listening to story after story of the wild 
adventures of our new but nameless 
hero, and till the moon—so high above 
us now that the pine-trees no longer 
cast tlieir shadows across the glade— 
warned us it was time to retire. 

“Good-night, boys all,” said the her¬ 
mit ; “I will come again to-morrow.” 

He turned and walked away, his 
potro boots making no sound on the 
sward. We watchea him till the gloom 
of the forest seemed to swallow him up. 

“ What a strange being ! ” said Archie, 
with a sigh. 

“ And what a lonely life to lead ! ” 
said Donald. 

“ Ah ! ” said Dugald, “ you may sigh 
as you like, Archie, and sa^ what you 
please, I think there is no life so jolly, 
and I’ve half a mind to turn hermit my¬ 
self.” 

We lived in the glen for many weeks. 
No better or more idyllic headquarters 
could possibly have been found or even 
imagined, while all around us was a 
hunter's paradise. We came at last to 
look upon the hermit’s dell as our home, 
but we did not bivouac there every 
night. There were times when we 
wandered too far away in pursuit of 
the guanaco, the puma, jaguar, or even 
the ostrich, which we found feeding on 
plains at no great distance from our 
camp. 

It was a glorious treat for all of us to 
find ourselves on these miniature pam¬ 
pas, across which we could gallop un¬ 
fettered and free. 

Under the tuition of Yambo, our 
capetaz, and the other Oauchos, we 
became adepts in the use of both 1>olas 
and lasso. Away up among the beetling 
crags and in the oeep, gloomy caverns 
we had to stalk the guanacos as the 
Swiss mountaineer stalks the chamois. 
Oh, our adventures among the rocks 
were sometimes thrilling enough ! But 
here on the plains another kind of tac¬ 
tics was pursued. I doubt if we could 
have ridden near enough to the ostriches 
to bola them, so our plan was to make 
detours on the pampas until we had 
outflanked, encircled, and altogether 
puzzled our quarry. Then, riding in a 
zigzag fashion, gradually we narrowed 
the nng till near enough to fire. When 
nearer still the battue and stampede 
commenced, and the scene was then 
wild and confusing in the extreme. The 
frightened whinny or neigh of the 
guanacos, the hoarse whirr of the fly¬ 
ing ostriches, the shouts.of the Gauchos, 
the bark and yell of dogs, the whistling 
noise of lasso or bolas, tne sharp ringing 
of rifle and revolver—all combined to 
form a medley—a huntsman’s chorus 
which no one who has once heard it and 
taken part in it is likely to forget. 

When too far from the camp, then 
we hobbled our horses at the nearest 
spot where grass and water could be 
found, and after supping on broiled 
guanaco steak and ostrich^ gizzard—in 
reality right dainty morsels—we would 
roll ourselves in our guanaco robes, and 
with saddles for pillows go quietly to 
sloop. All, I never sleep so soundly now 
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as 1 used to then beneath the stars, 
fanned bv the night breeze ; and al¬ 
though tne dews lay heavv on our 
robes in the morning, we awoke as fresli 
as the daisies and as happy os puma 
cubs that only wake to play. x 

We began to get wealthy ere long 
with a weight of skins of birds and 
beasts. Some of the most valuable ol 
these were procured from a species ol 
otter that lived in the blackest, deep^ 
pbols of a stream we had fallen in witt 
in our wanderings. The Gauchos hads 
kind of superstitious dread of the bun 
beast, whom they not inappropriatdj 
term^ the river tiger. 

We had found our dogs of tb« 
greatest use in the hills, especially oni 
monster bloodhound-mastifis. 'llieei 
animals possessed nearly all the track 
ing qualities of the bloodhound, 'witl 
more fierceness and speed than tl» 
mastifi', and nearly the same amount 
of strength. Their courage, too, am 
general hardiness were verv great. 

Among our spoils we could count th< 
skins of no less than fifteen splendit 
umas. Several of these had show: 
ght. Once, I remember, Archie bai 
leapt from his horse and was makinj 
his way through a patch of bush on th 
plains, in pursuit of a voui^ guanac 
which he had woundea. He was al 
alone: not even a dog with him ; ba 
Yambo’s quick ear had detected th 
growl of a lion in that bit of scrol 
and he at once started off three c 
his best dogs to the scene of Archie 
adventure. Not two hundred yard 
away myself, but on high ground, 
could see everything, though powei 
less to aid. I could see Archi 
hurrying back through the bush, 
could see the puma spring, and m 
poor cousin fall beneath the blow—the 
the death struggle began. It was fea 
ful while it lasted, which was only tl 
briefest possible time, for, even as 
looked, the dogs were on the puma. 11 
worrying, yelling, and gurgling souik 
were terrible. I saw the puma on b 
bind legs, I saw one dog thrown hi^ 
in the air, two others on the wi 
beast’s neclc, and next moment Yami 
himself was there, with every otb 
horseman save jnyself tearing along 
full tilt for the battlefield. 

Yambo’s long spear had done tJ 
work, and all the noise soon cease 
Though stunned and frightened, Arck 
was but little the worse. One dog w 
killed. It seemed to have been Yanib 
favourite. I could not help expressi 
my astonishment at the exhibition 
Yambo’s grief. Here was a man, on 
one of the«cruellest and most remor 
less of desert wanderers, whose sp€ 
and knife had manv a time and < 
drank human blooa, shedding t& 
over the body of his poor dog ! M 
would he leave the place until he h 
dug a grave, and, placing the ble^i 
remains therein, sadly and slon 
covered them up. 

But Yambo would meet his faith 
hound i^ain in the happy huntii 
grounds somewhere beyona the s) 
That, at least, was Yanibo’s creed, a 
who should dare.deny him the comf 
and joy the thought brings him ! 

« « • « 

It was now tlie sweetest season 
all the year in the hills—th© Ind 
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(Qmmer. The &erce heat had fled to the 
lort^ fled beyond the salt plains of 
>an Jnan, beyond the wild desert lands 
if Rioja and arid sands of Catamasca, 
ingering still, perhaps, among the 
Ireamlond gardens ot Tucuran, and 
'eaching ita eternal home amottf the 
nn-kis^ forests of leafy Brazil and 
kilivia. The autumn days were get- 
ing shorter, the skv was now more 
oft, the air more cool and balmy, while 
ivening after evening the sun went 
iowD amidst a fiery magnificence -of 
olouring that held us spellbound and 
ilent to Dehold. 


A month and more in the hermit’s 
elen! We could hardly believe it 
How quickly the time had flown ! How 
quickly time always does fly when one 
is happy! 

And now our tents are struck, our 
mules are laden. We have but to say 
good-bye to the solitary being who hM 
made the garden in the wilderness his 
home, and go on our way. 

“(Jood-bye !" 

“Good-bye!” 

Little words, but sometimes $o hard 
to say. 

We had actually begun to like—ay, 


even to love the hermit, and we had 
not found it out till now. But I 
noticed tears in Dugald’s eye, and I 
am not quite sure my own were not 
moist as we said farewell. 

We glanced back as we rode awav to 
wave our hands once more. The her¬ 
mit was leaning against a tree. Just 
then the sun came struggling out from 
under a cloud, the shadow beneath the 
tree darkened and darkened, till it 
swallowed him up. 

And we never saw the hermit more. 

(ZVi be eontinved.) 


UNCLE TOWSER: 

A STORY FOR BOYS YOUNG AND OLD. 

By Rev. A. N. Malan, m.a., p.o.s., 

A*Oior e/ Caeue and BereuUe,'' *‘ A Smujfglin^ Adetnlurt,'' etc., ete. 


D XTJtnro the past year Josiah Browser 
had devoted himself heart and 
oul to the interests of the great 
louse of which he was the moving 
jgency. The sleeping partner at 
deathervale Grange slept in sound 
kssurance that all was well while Josiah 
guided the helm. George Towser's 
>aIanoe at the banker’s was highly 
Atisfactory ; and Josiah, as he turned 
>ver the ponderous volumes, bound in 
vhite vellum, day after day, saw that 
hings were flourishing with a mighty 
lounsh. Even as he expressed it to 
George Towser one morning—rubbing 
lis hands t^ether, and confusing his 
netaphors in the exuberance oi his 
atisiaction — “ My dear Geoige, the 
loodgates of prosperity are advancing 
in a full tide; let us eat, drink and 
>e roerry ! ” 

Did never a voice whisper to his soul 
if the king walking in the palace of 
he kingdom of B^^ylonl The king 
pake, and said: Is not this great 
Sabylon that I have built for the house 
if the kingdom by the might of my 
Hjwer, and for the honour of my 
najesty? While the word was in the 
:ing’s mouth, there fell a voice from 
leaven saying, O king Nebuchadnezzar, 
o thee it is spoken—The kingdom is 
teparted from thee! 

Did never-a far echo reach his car of 
he rich man, so like himself, who said: 
k>ul, thou hast much goods laid up for 
nany years-take thine ease, eat, drink, 
,nd be mer^ 1 And God said : Thou 
ool, this night thy sOul shall be re¬ 
paired of thee! 


The melaoctaolj dsys hsd come, tb« udd«rt of ttw 
year. 

Of walUns winds ud naked woods, end meodows 
brown end sere.” 


Days, when the leaves, “so like 
tecaying life,” fell one by one; and 
•utumn, gathering her skirts about her, 
leckoned winter to take her place. 
>ays, when the sun. shorn of its rays, 
inks like a bloo^-rea shield in a leaden 
.tmosphere over the waveless sea, 
mootn and heavy as oil. 

Days, when brilliantly-lighted shops 


CUAPTEA XXI.—SWIFT TO ITS CLOSE. 

in fashionable London thoroughfares 
present such a contrast to the fog- 
drenched gloom outside; when the 
miseries of poverty press pinching 
fingers more tightly round hearts that 
seldom know any comfort save that of 
summer sunshine. Day^ when thoughts 
of the quiet dead, resting beneath the 
churchyard sod, seem less far removed 
from the living than at other times. 
Days, when the heart of Uncle Towser 
yearned most fondly towards the 
little motherless children of Merry- 
mead Manor. 

It was the morning of one of those 
sad November days. George Towser, 
at his breakfast-table, turned over his 
letters which had just arrived. There 
was one from Miss Christine : 

“ Dear Uncle Towser,—I hope you 
are quite well. We do want you to 
come and see us, and stay a very, very 
long time. Jackie says he should like 
to have a little tiny doggy. Do come! 

“ From your loving 

“ Chbistinb.” 

“ God bless her little heart! ” said 
Uncle Towser. “Jackie wants a little 
tiny d(^gy, does he i Then of course 
Jackie must have one.” 

When Mrs. Palmer came in to clear 
the breakfast away. Mr. Towser ques¬ 
tioned her on the subject. 

“Mra Palmer, do you know where 
small dogs are to be bought I I have 
seen them in cages in ^ven DisJs; 
but there must m other places. Do 
you know ? ” 

Mrs. Palmer knew not. 

“Then,” said Mr. Towser, “if small 
dogs are only to be got in Seven Dials, 
to^ven Dials I must go this very day, 
Mrs. Palmer. Here’s a pressing com¬ 
mission by pos^ demanding imme¬ 
diately a little tiny doggy. It is the 
roost important transaction I have had 
to execute this year. 1 must be ofi* at 
once!" 

Mr. Towser bustled about with un¬ 
usual activity, to the no small amus^ 
ment of his landlady. 

Now, as Mr. Towser opened his front¬ 
door he was confronted by a telegraph 


boy, who had just rung the bell, and 
did not expect to have it answers so 
promptly. A telegram was banded in: 
it was from Josiah Browser. 

“Not well. Come down. Bring all 
letters from City to Merrymead.” 

Geoige Towser framed his lips for 
a mysterious whistle, and pondered. 
Josiah must be bad to stop away from 
the City. He had not mis^ a day for 
year^ except in a r^ular holiday. But 
nothing must interfere with Jackie’s 
commission. 

Fast as train and hansom could carry 
him, Uncle Towser made his way to 
Seven Dials; and after walking up and 
down two or three times, studying the 
physiognomies of the various dogs on 
view, he finally decided upon a small 
fox-terrier—white, with a olaok patch 
over the right eye. The minute animal 
was purchased and packed in a small 
basket convenient to carry. 

Then to Corncockle Street, City, 
where the foremen of various depart¬ 
ments were interviewed, and the bundle 
of correspondence ^llected, and other 
items of pressing importance settled. 
Then with all speed to Merrymead 
Manor—puppy, letters and all. 

The butler informed George Towser 
that Mr. Browser was taken very bad 
with pleurisy and pneumonia. 

Miss Pcckin^n supplied further 
paHiculars. He bad returned last 
evening and complained of shivering. 
He had been awake with coughing and 
fever, and seemed to get worse. The 
doctor was sent for at midnight, and 
had been twice already that day, and 
was coming a^in about six o’clock. 

Then some tiny soueaks issuing from 
the basket reminded George Towser of 
his important commission. He did not 
realise that his brother-in-law could be 
dangerously ill. 

“ 1 will just run to the nursery, Miss 
Peckington, and then 1 will see Mr. 
Browser.” 

With swift and silent pace, like im¬ 
patient Time, Uncle Towser reached 
the nursery and stood listening out¬ 
side. He liked to bear any scraps of 
talk before the little ones uew he was 
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in the house. Those chilclren-voice.s 
echoed answer, making sounds like 
aneel-whispers to his soul. 

He listened—he heard his name—his 
he^rt beat fa.st. He heard Jackie say, 

’• I am so tired of playing cricket with 
you, Charlie; what shall we do 1 ” 

“ Shall we watch at the window for 
L’ncle Towscr, Jackie I” 

“Yes, let us, Charlie.” 

Then Christine spoke, and her kind 
little mother's voice seemed to brighten 
the dull November gloom. 

“Now, Jackie, you stand on this 
chair, and Charlie on this ; and then I 
can stand between, and keep you both 
from falling. Look at that little 
robin; he’s picking up the crumbs we 
threw out. Look how he hops along, 
and puts up his head quite still, and 
then picks up a crumb ! What bright 
little black eyes he has ! ” 

Uncle Towser opened the door so 
softly that no one heard him. He 
slipped into the room, and across to 
the window without attracting notice. 
He put the basket on the table. Then 
with a soft firm touch that could not 
startle, he put a hand on each of tlie 
little boys’ heads, and said: “Uncle 
Towser has come to see his little dears! ” 

“ Uncle Towser ! How did you come? 
We were just looking for you ! 
Hurraii 1 ” 

" Why, Christine WTote me a letter, 
and invited me to come—so of course I 
came. Now let us sit down for a 
niinute, and then I must go and see 
your dear papa. He’s rather poorly, 
you know.” 

They all nestled on his lap at once, 
and cnattered away. Presently some 
whimpering squeaks caught their 
attention. They saw the ba^et on the 
table. 

“ Why, whatever is that noi.se?” asked 
Uncle Towser. 

“What was it? What can it be? 
Do let us see. Uncle Towser ! ” 

“Well, Jackie, bring me the basket, 
and wew’ill see what is in it.” 

Jackie brought the basket very care¬ 
fully. Uncle Towser took out his knife 
and cut the string. He opened the lid, 
and the little puppy put up its head, 
and pricked up its ears, and raised its 
soft paws over the side of the basket. 

“ Oh, what a darling little doggy ! 
Oh, Uncle Towser, where did you get 
it ? i May we have it for our very own, 
and play witli him ? Oh, do let him 
run about! What a sweet little 
doggy 1, 

“There. i.sn‘t he a jolly little chap? , 
We must give him some bread-and- , 
milk, and let him have a run in the i 
garden, and then he can play with you; ! 
and we’ll make him a bed in the warm 
kitchen, and he can sleep thei'e, and I 
you sliall play with him every day ! ” I 

The happiness of the three children ] 
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over the little terrier was so delightful 
to their uncle that he could hardly tear 
himself away. But he left them at last 
in 'te excitement of taking Patch 
clow to be intrcKluced in the servants’ 
hall. and Uncle Towser proceeded to 
hi.s brother-in-law’’s room. 

George Towser was startled with ! 
sudden amazement into a consciousness, 
of the actual reality. He entered the 
room with the bundle of letters in his 
hand, and was beginning to say, “Well, 
Josiali, sorry to hear you are seedy—” 
but tlie trained nurse, who had lately 
arrived, held up a warning finger, and 
made signs that extreme quiet was 
needful. 

The sick mar. w’as dozing, Vmt tuoved 
j restlessly, and moaned in his half sleep. 
The breathing was short, and painful 
to hear. The nurse spoke in a whisper: 

I “ He is very seriously ill, sir. The 
I doctor said he had never seen a case so 
quickly become dangerous. He is 
; suffering from pleuro-pneuniouia, and 
I am afraid we must oe prepared for 
; the worst.” 

George Tow’ser w'as overwhelmed | 
w’itli awe. He sat down by the bed ! 
and watched the sufferer intently. The ! 
bundle of letters was still in his hand. | 
Then the sick man opened his eyes: 

“ Ah, George—you’ve come—brought 
letters—liardly up to them now—better 
to-morrow.” A fearful pain crept over 
his heart—he turned away, Ins face 
lined with the extremity of woe. Uncle 
Towser took his hand. It was all that 
' he could do—nothing else in the broad 
world. 

Josiali Browser was brought into 
that narrow place where there is no 
room to turn to the right hand or to 
the left. Not all those volumes bound 
in white vellum, over which he had 
spent such unwearied labour; not all 
' tlie accumulation of wealtli which they 
j recorded, could give him one grain of 
{ comfort now. 

I He held Geoi^e Towser’s hand with 
I feeble persistence—not from affection, 
j probably. His was a nature which 
' had gone through life hard and unsym- 
[ patlietic, and he was not capable of 
I rousing sentiment from its long quies- 
I cence in this extremity. But ho held 
1 that hand with all his feeble strength. 

The doctor came at six o’clock. What 
I could he do? No use to distress his 
: natientwith the stethoscope—no use to 
I hend his ear over the region of the i 
lungs. A look was enough—the laboured 
quickne.ss of breathing—the constant 
cough—the marked change of expres¬ 
sion since the afternoon. He snook 
his head, and beckonirm Mr. Towser 
apart, lie s.aid : “I fear I can hold out 
no ho}>e. I do not think he can last 
through the night. It is the most 
rapid case I have ever known—ever 
heard of. Very distressing.” 


“ Can nothing be done for him 'i'' 
asked George Towser. 

“ No, my dear sir, medical skill is 
absolutely powerless. The lungs are 
almost entirely aflected. Notliing can 
arrest the inflammation. I have, un¬ 
fortunately, another case calling for 
instant attention ; but there is abso 
lutely nothing that I could do if J 
remained. I will give the nurse all 
needful instructions, and will return as 
soon as I possibly can—though I fear 
it will not be much before midnight.” 

Uncle Towser resumed his seat by 
the bed. The nurse went about her 
'uinistrations, though they could only 
fer some semblance of temporary com- 
I 'rt, and they did not amount to much. 
Hi the doctor said the less the patient 
wa* disturbed the better. She asked if 
the children should not be brought in 
one by one, but Uncle Towser had no 
heart to frighten them. 

“ What is the use ? ” he said ; “ their 

E oor father would not know them; 

etter they should remember him os be 
was than as he is.” 

Then kneeling by the bed, George 
Towser read, in a low voice, the beauti¬ 
ful prayers from the service for tlie 
visitation of the sick. The patient 
heeded him not. He had not spoken, 
nor shown a sign of consciousness for 
some hours. 

The weary time dr^ged on. Once 
he opened his eyes and looked about as 
if searcliinff for something. The hand 
moved restlessly and dropped upon the 
bundles of letters--the fingers crept 
over the bundle. George Towser gently 
removed the letters, and took the haiiU 
in his own; the fingere seemed to 
acknowledge the p.ressure. 

George Towser once more praye<I— 
slowly, often pausing between the sen¬ 
tences, he poured forth his soul in 
earnest utterance. “O Lord Jesus 
Christ, Who of old didst lay Thin© hand 
upon the sick, and they recovered, 
look down, I beseech Thee, and tak»- 
this poor sufferer hy the hand. 

Thy hands I commend his spirit, souL 
ana body. O God, look with tender 
mercy upon him; pardon his sins; 
accept him for the sake of Thy Sou 
Jesus Christ.” 

To George Towser it seemed a roost 
solemn ana awful thing to think of this- 
man’s soul going forth so suddenly to- 
stand before his God—called without 
warning, with hardly a moment for 
preparation. He could not keep silent. 
To watch the spirit ebbing fast away— 
unconscious—the tongue tied—the voice- 
of prayer stifled by deadly sickness. 

The midnight hour passed; the doctor 
had not returned ; and the spirit of the 
sJck man went forth to the God who 
gave it. 

{To be eonliuued.) 


A DAT IN THE JUNGLES OF SOTITH-EASTEEN AFEICA. 


T HAD been hunting for some weeks near 
the tjlia-<hani river, southern Mashona- 
land, when I met with the following a<l- 
ventiire. My waggons were outspanned 
X'jar the river, hut 1 had sent the oxen a 


day’s march to the south, to where I knew 
there was some good pasture, the poor 
animals hartng had a hard time of it on 
tlieir long trek to this place from Bamang- 
wato. 
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The weather had lieen scorchingly hot, 
and all tlie pools and the smaller streams 
were dried up, so that it was only near the 
larger rivers that good sport could bo hml, 
the game having come to their vicinity in 
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order to obtain water—that first necessary 
of life in thU land of thirst. 

The dense reed-beds and jungles that 
fringe the course of the 8lia.sliant at tliis 
]>articnlar place Avere swamiiiig witli most 
of the typical game animals of Suutli- 
I'^tem Africa, and although during the 
•lay not many were to l)e seen, yet at night 
and just before daybreak counilcss files of 
.s])rin^buk, blesslwk, eland hartelicest, 
"einsbuck, and many other kinds of ante- 
lu[>eH might be seen j>astnring on tlie plain 
or coming down to the river t<* quench their 
thirst. Gnus were abundant, and largo 
troops of zebras cantered along or stoo<l at 
gaze in the distance as the unfamiliar sight 
'll a waggon with its long string of oxen 
came into view. Giraffe, buffalo, rhino¬ 
ceros (both white and black), leopards, 
lions, wild pigs, and other game awelleil 
the list of inducements that leil me to pro¬ 
long my stay in this hunter’s paradise ; and 
thus it happened that day followed day, and 
still 1 lingereil on, lieing loth to quit the 
scene of perham the licst siwrt I have ever 
had even in this part of Africa—tl>e very 
iican-ideal of the happy Imnting-groumls 
which every traveller and sportsman is so 
tlesiroufl of falling in with. 

It must not lie supjwsml tliat every hunter 
is a mere wandering hnHier, revelling in 
the wanton slanphterof hundre<ls of iKMuti- 
ful animals, ami never happy except when 
satiating a tiger-like thirst tor blood. It is 
unfortunately true that there are people 
imbued with these sentiments, but their 
object is gain. The skin-hnnterand the 
sp<irt.sman who goes out for the pleasure of 
traversing the wilderness and of admiring 
the beauties of God’s creation, as yet un- 
«-ontaminate<l by man an*! his works, are as 
•lissimilar in their habits and ideas as any 
two lieings well can lie. The skin-hunter 
is actuated hy a sordid greed of gain ; a 
herd of antelope or other game is to him 
only an equivalent to so much hani cash. 
The true hunter, on the other hand, will 
]iause and admire and olwen’e; everv 
jiioveinent of tlie graceful creatures Avill 
lie noted hy him with appreciative admira¬ 
tion ; their habits will be ubser\'e<l, and their 
grand surroundings of wild plain, dense 
entangletl jungle, or bold rocky heighta 
will impress themselves upon his mind and 
fill up the measure of delight Avhich, as a 
true lover of Nature, ho feeli arising within 
him at ' > contemplation of these scenes. 
If he b \jvs is mast likely) a large follow'- 
ing o itives, he will kill a few animals 
for tl supply ; but no hunter xvortby of 
th( 0 will sboot to waste the beautiful 
I T .ics placed by the Creator as inhabit- 
ai of tliese glorious solitudes. 

Twenty-five years ago the plains in the 
northern part of the colony and in the 
Orange Free State swarmecl with sncli a 
prodigious mass of animal life as i>erhaps 
tlie world has never seen. As far as eye 
could reach the country was covered witli 
hundreds of thousands of antelo|>es of dif- 
lerent varieties: herds of riuaggas thundered 
across the plain or wheelcl into line with 
tiie regularity of a cavalry formation to 
view the waggons of the passing traveller ; 
gnus, ostriches, zebras, pallahs, and other 
creatures added to the croAvds until the 
whole landscape seemed a moving ocean 
Ilf animal life, which Avas without end or 
limit. Where are these herds noAv * Gone 
into the pockets of the skin-hunters. A 
comparative handful of these teeming 
legions remain, a melancholy relic of the 
innumerable throng which so astounded 
Gordon - Gumming, and the accounts of 
which as publish^ by him Avere received 
•it home Avith incredulity. For scenes of 
his nature the hunter nowadays has to go 
.!ar afield, and not until he reaches tne , 


Mababe flats, near the Chobe river in the 
north-west, or the regions adjacent to Kili¬ 
manjaro in the north-east, will he meet Avith 
such prodigious exhibitions of animal life. 
Ala-s ! it is inevitable that the advance of 
civilisation should sound the death-knell of 
the game and poison the pleasnre-cnp which 
can only be quaffed to perfection in the 
AA’ildemess. 

It Avas the Slst of Janiiarj'—a date I am 
not likely to forget. The sun had shone all 
day in a cloudless sky, and it seemed more 
like the concentrated heat at the point of 
focus of some immense bnming-glass than 
even a scorcidng African sun. The plain 
surrounding the spot at Aidiich I had en¬ 
camped Avas covered with a tall yellow 
grass, which gave the impres-sion of the 
whole country being a A-ast crop of over¬ 
ripe com five feet high. Above this the 
heated air dance<l and shimmered, playing 
fantastic tricks with the flat taole like 
summits of the distant range of the Ma- 
toppo mountains, which noAV and then 
liccaine apparently detached from their 
ba.ses or varieil their shapes in a strange 
and magical manner. Rising aliove the 
plain, and dotted over it at irregular inter¬ 
vals, AA'cre patches of dense nk^u jungle ; 
some mere cluinp.s of a quarter of an acre 
in extent, others larger, while here and 
there tlicy ran into each other and funned 
a more or less continuous ma-ss for a mile or 
further, till at length they merged into the 
heavy forest jungle that lined the river. 

It wa.s a typical African scene—Avild, 
tawny, tangled, with no trace visible of 
man or his handiwork except around the 
camp-fire, where half a aozen of m^ 
Maolionas Iounge<i about, protracting tbeir 
heavy morning feeil of eland flesh, which 
they gorged with the ravenous api»e- 
tites of crocodiles or hyenas. The average 
native of these regions is the veriest glutton, 
and unless his stomach is visibly distended 
to its utmost jxwsible capacity of endurance 
he is sulky and dLssatisfie<l; and Avhen 
gnrgctl to his satisfaction it Avill remlily he 
understood that he erinces a strong dis¬ 
inclination to work. Full or empty, there¬ 
fore, these natives make piKir servants, and 
only show activity under nnusual circum¬ 
stances, orAvhen the pot is empty and game 
is in sight. 

Having finished my breakfast and "iven 
orders to my disreputable retimie to bring 
back tlie oxen before the evening of the 
following day, I picked up my heavy 
sniooth-liore, and, niickling on iny cart- 
ridge-lielt, I started, directing my course 
towanis the river, Aihich lay a coujile of 
hundred yartls beloAv the camp. Selecting 
the game-path useii b}’ my followers in 
going for water, I pnsliM on amid the sur¬ 
rounding thom-busiies, which grew so 
densely and Ai-ere so intertAvine<i and 
mattea by creejiers of different kind.s that 
passage among them Ai’ould haA'e lieen out 
of the question had it not l>een for the paths 
made by the multitudes of game that twice 
in the tAventy-four hours thronged to the 
river and back again to the plain or to tlie 
impenetrable os^dum of the jangles during 
the great heat of the day. I presently 
stood by the verge of the river—or rather 
on the outside of the reed-brake Avhich 
skirted it, the tall tangled reeds rising 
above my head in the close array of a field 
of wheat, their roots being nourished by 
the dank spongy soil in which at intervals 
yaAvned an inky pool, covered for the most 
part by broad-leaved aquatic plants with 
snake-like stalks, several of them bearing 
beautiful blossoms whicii had not yet fallen 
in this moist and sheltered spot. 

Forcing my way among the reeds, I 
gained the actual verge of the river, which 
just here was some two hundr^ yards 


broad, its surface being in general still 
and unbroken: but here and there sand- 
spits jutted out from the banks, and in one 
jilace a small bar divided the channel into 
two iwrtions. I’lxm this bar stood three 
hippopotami, while a little further down I 
saw two others, one Hwimniing in the quiet 
Avater of a deep p<H)l near tlie opposite bank, 
and the other Availing mid-deep towards liim 
from my side of the river. It was a scene 
to thrill a hunter’s heart with a strange wild 
emotion. 1 stood looking on for some time, 
a noting hut unnoticed oliserver. On the 
sandpits were many crocodiles basking in 
the lervent heat of tlie sun, and among 
them, and apparently unconcerned hy their 
proximity, a crowd o*f Avhile cranes stalked 
slowly about or stood like statues at the 
edge of the water, as if plunged in a brown- 
study. Hundreds of waders of various 
sorts cackled and croaked by the verge of 
tlie reeds, bat although their notes were 
discordant they harmonised Avith the wild 
scene presented hy the broad expanse of 
water framed in by dark jungle that formed 
their habitat, as well as that of countless 
other birds. Kgyptian geese, storks, ducks, 
etc., screamed and quacked in all direc¬ 
tions, and Avith a sliot-gun it would have 
lieen a simple matter to fill a Aiaggon Avith 
them in a A'ery short time. But 1 did not 
contemplate dealing havoc among tliem, 
and I therefore quietly retreated to the 
edge of the heavy jungfe outside the reeds 
with tlie intention of stealing noiselessly 
doAmwards to a point opposite to Avhere the 
hippopotami were disporting themselves. 

I soon found that this aa'os impossible 
owing to the density of the thorns, and 1 
had to return to the plain by the path I had 
followed to the river in order to search for 
a more convenient mode of reaching the 
desired position. The front of the ukaku 
thorns, liowever, presented an impenetrable 
obstacle, and I was about to give it up when 
I came upon another game-path, evidently 
well in use and trinlden by the pachyder- 
mats, Avliose bulky bodies and heavy tread 
hod made a tolerably clear track right'down 
to the water. Aimd the confine spaces 
which here and there (ulmitted the rays of 
the sun to {>enctrate, but from which Avbat- 
ever breeze might exist outside w'as ex¬ 
cluded, the heat Avas terrific, and my gun- 
barrels became so hot that I could nai^Iy 
bear my bond ujion tliem ; but 1 bad been 
in Africa now too long to suffer to any un¬ 
usual degree from this cause. 

On again striking the river I found it was 
at a point about one hundred and fifty yards 
lower down than the spot at Avhich the hip¬ 
popotami Avere still snorting and plunging, 
and as tliey Avere near the opposite banlc 
they Avero fully two hundred and fifty yards 
from where I stood, and were therefore 
^uite out of range of my smooth-bore. In 
jiingle-;sliooting 1 generally prefer the latter 
to a rifle. The range at which game is 
seen is, in nine cases out of ten, inside 
forty yards, and the gun can ^ more 
quickly manipulated than a rifle by any- 
one accustomed to snap-shooting; while the 
smashing power of a tAi-o-ounce ball driven 
hy eight or ten drachms of poAvder leaves 
nothing to be desired. On this occasion, 
lioAvever, I regretted not having my Holland 
double -577 Express, with its heavy charge 
of seven drachms and hardened solid conical, 
Avhich, if properly placed, would, even at this 
disUmce, suffice to settle accounts with the 
unwieldy behemoths whose ungainly antics 
and entire unconsciousness of my proximity 
hod whetted my hunting instinct to the 
keenest possible edge. 

(fo b« etmtinu«d.) 
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me who has never made a study of eloca- 
tion it may seem a very easy task to 
ddiver a recitation, bat let him once essay 
the experiment, and he will find that only 
by careful study and practice is it possible 
to attain the decree oi perfeetion needed to 
afiake a successml performance. 

To begin with, a reciter ought to possess 
a good voice, a good presence, a good 
memory, and plenty of common sense. 

Assuming, then, that you cau lay claim to 
Ibe possession of these four essential 



Do not addrett all your remarks to the 
celling. 


qualities, your studies will naturally com* 
mence with intelligent reading—that is to 
say, yon most learn to read a story with 
eomfort to yourself, in such a way that an 
audience may hear every word of it, and 
may thoroughly enjoy your relation of it. 

Yon had Mtter find out, to begin with, 
whether your natural voice is pitched in 


BECITATIOHS, AHH HOW TO EECITE. 

By James J. Dodd. 


(ITitA lUvitrtUioiu by TBOltAS DOWXBT.) 


too high or low a key, or whether it is too 
shrill or harsh to be agreeable. Ask some 
competent friend to listen while you read a 
page of a book to him, ard he will teil you 
at once. Tlien persevere until you are able 
to speak comfortably in a pleasant tone. 

blow for the next step—the distinct arti¬ 
culation of every syllable. There must be 
no slurring or clipping of words. “I must 
say ” is not pronounced “ I mus’ say,” nor 
is “ p’ticular*’ a satisfactory equivalent for 
“particular.” Every consonant should as 
a rule be clearly recognisable, and final 
consonants, such as the “ g ” in “ ing ” and 
the “ d ” in “ and,” are of especial import¬ 
ance. At the same time the pronunciation 
of these consonants must not be too con¬ 
scientious. It occasionally happens that an 
elocutionist makes “ ana ” to sound like 
“ and-er,” and I need scarcely say that this 
is a most irritating effort at accuracy. 



Parents in the Audience. 


Then, of conrse, the aspirate must be 
treat^ very tenderly, even when it occurs 
in the middle of a word like “ anywhere.” 
Two aspirates in sequence, sucli as “ he 
had,” are by no means easy to pronounce in 
rapid speaking, but it can be done with 
practice. 

When in doubt about the pronuncia¬ 
tion of a word, it is best to consult a dic¬ 
tionary. The pronunciation of a reciter 
shoula be unassailable ; and as the educated 
Londoner is supposed to speak the most 
accurate English, it follows that a reciter 
with a provincial accent must study to get 
rid of it. 

Words in a foreign language always 
require careful treatment, French words 
especially; everybody is supposed to under¬ 
stand French nowadays. 

The next step is to get your voice under 
control. In reality, as you are no doubt 
aware, it is a delicate musical instrument, 
capable of producing the most exquisite 
modulations of tone. You will notice in 
conversation that it rarely remains upon 
one note, but travels up and down the 
scale, changing key, time, and tone with 
marvellous facility. When, for instance, 
yon are expressing surprise, the natural 
inflection is up tiie scale, whereas in anger 
the tendency is to tbe downward inflection. 
It is by means of these vocal gymnastics 
that we are able to dispense to a great ex¬ 
tent with tbe gesticulations of a Frenchman. 
So far a.s possible you should strive to paint 
the meaning of the language by the manner 
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and tone of your voice. A grand poem 
should roll out majestic and fulTof strength, 
while a commonplace narrative requires 
little more than the ordinary conveniational 
tone. When the language is sorrowful, let 
the cadences of your voice be sympathetic 
enough to draw the pocket-handkerchiefs 
out of the pockets of all the old ladies in 
your audience ; and when it is full of fun, 
throw yourself heart and soul into the fun, 
and compel the people to laugh until the 
tears rain down their cheeks. At times 
the movement needs to be peaceful and 
quiet, at others it rises to vigorous action; 
out the voice must always be brought into 
perfect harmony with the words. It is pos¬ 
sible to express in this manner all kinds of 

S sions and feelings — love, hate, rage, 
pair, envy, courage, timidity, terror, 
malice, jealousy, irony—in fact, the pro¬ 
nunciation of a single word may often be 
made to express its own meaning, as, for 
instance, words expressive of sounds, sach 
as “gnash ” and “ growl.” 

Another point in artistic speaking is the 
correct punctuation of the sentences. For 
instance, “ It droppeth—as the gentle rain 
from heaven,” sounds infinitely Mtter than 
the same words gabbled through without 
the break. These pauses come in very use¬ 
ful, too, for taking breath, so that they are 
not purely ornamental. Then, again, there 
is the emphasis to be attended to, for if it 
happens to be placed on a wrong ward, the 
meaning of a sentence may be entirely 
altered, as it was by the little ho^^whb 
had to read about the miracle of Christ 
feeding tbe multitude; “and they did 
eat,” he feelingly expres^ it. 

But then this is not reciting yet. It is 
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comparatively easy to read a poem intelli. 
gently, hut it is a far different matter when 
youj come to recite it. The art of the reciter 
consists to a great extent in transporting 
his audience to the actnai scene of the 
events which he is describing, so that they 
may not only forget that a story is being 
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T6l&ted to them, bat maj eee before them a 
stage complete with actors aod scenery. If 
the reciter extends his band to the left, and 
says that a cottage is on that side of the 
platform, the people mnst not merely ima* 
gine that a cottage might be there, but they 
most actaally ste it there; and if he strokes 



6e carsful to look bohlnd as you step back¬ 
wards, or your exit may causa mors 
laughter than you anticipate. 

his chin and mentions a man with a beard, 
it is the man with the beard that the people 
roast see, and not tlie reciter. To create 
this effect there must he nothing whatever 
to distract the attention of the audience. 
The head must be held well up and the 
shoulders fully back so that the lungs may 
have free play, the arms must move freely 
and naturally from the shoulders, and the 
pose of the body must be easy and graceful. 
The least angularity or jerkiness in a reciter 
is certain to draw attention to himself, and 
this Is ruin to a recitation. 

In ordinary narrative speaking the arms 
may be allowed to hang comfortably by the 
aide, or, if the narrator of the story is sup¬ 
posed to be a woman, the bands can M 
joined. Under no circamstances, however, 
ahoold an attitade be continued too long, 
lest the want of variety be detected, but, 
cm the contrary, the movements should 
harmonise naturally with the story, so that 



8/ffp»roff tM$ “Didn't my song go well? 

Oust hark at ths audionce roaring with Taughtsr 
atill.” 

P«e/tsr.—“ Yes, but they are In a nice state 
fbr me to give them the ‘Dream of Eugene 
Aram.”' 


there may be no want of repose to irritate 
the audience. In narrative work the right 
arm may sometimes be drawn np at the 
«lbow close to the body, while occasionally 
it mav be convenient to aocomp^y a pas- 
aage by a sli^t illustrative twist of the 
wnst and forefinger. 

There oo^t to be three distinct move¬ 
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ments in drawing op the arm: one at the 
shonlder, one at Uie elbow, and one at the 
wrist, and yet they should be made so 
naturally as to appear jierfectly uncon¬ 
strained. 

The right arm has to do most of the work 
in reciting, and it is important for a left* 
handed reciter to bear this in mind; 
although, by the way, the left hand is by 
no means to be neglected. For instance, 
in the indication of an object on the left- 
hand side, the left hand must es.sentislly 
be use<l. it being against the rules to point 
across the body. 

The arms are a most valuable means of 
expression. If you wish to explain to the 
audience that it is cold, you press your 
elbows to your sides, clasp your hands 
tightly, shudder, aud give a teeth-chatter- 
ing elfect to tlie wonis; if the weather is 
hot, it is natural to puff and wipe the 

G rspiration off your forehead with your 
ndkerchief (if you are a gentleman, and 
with the lutok of each hand in snccession 
if you are n labourer.) When you have to 
proffer an earnest request, you bend for^vard 
and extend both arms from the shoulder; 



and when yoa wish to express that you 
don't want a thing, you sHgntly avert your 
bead, and give a ” kindly-take-it-away ” 
gesture witn the hand nearest the person 
supposed to be making the offer. Then, of 
course, if you are enr^d it is the right 
thing to clench your fists, and show your 
teeth (a reciter should always keep his 
teeth in good condition), and if in your 
enthusiasm yon need to shout it can only 
be done effectively by holding both arms 
aloft. Of course these are not exactly the 
methods of expression to which we are 
accustomed in ordinary life, but there is 
nothing ridiculous in them on a platform, 
and experience has sanctioned them as the 
most emcient methods of conveying to the 
andience the desired effect. 

Tlie feet, too, must often be brought into 
play. It is a mistake to keep them rooted 
to one spot, but, on the other hand, it is a 
greater mistake to be restless; so be careful 
to move about noiselessly and naturally, 
and not too mneh. 

The feet should never be exactly side by 
side; one of them should alAvays be slightly 
advanced. In nnemphatic delivery the 
weight of the body rests on the retired 
foot, while in energetic passage it is trans¬ 
ferred to the advanced foot. In an earnest 
descriptive passage, as, for instance, a 
storm, the right iMt may be advanced as 
much as eighteen inches, and a shock or 
surprise can often be effectively iliostrated 
from a position like this by a sharp with¬ 
drawal of the advanced foot to the rear, the 
left foot not being moved at all. Remember, 
however, that the essence of true art is to 
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conceal art, so that under no circumstances 
most yoa reveal to the aadience tlie 
machinery by which yoor effects are ob- 
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tained. The ^at thing is to bring every 
movement as lar as possible into harmmiy 
with what yoa are saying, and common 
sense is the best guide to how to do it. If 
you wish to express terror, tremble and 
shrink; if courage or obstinacy, take a firm 
stand, in the one case with folded arms, 
perhaps, and head erect; in the other with 
icnittM brow's, and hands clenched. The 
clenching of the hands is very usefal at 
times, but you should be careful only to do 
it when n^ed. There are some reciters 



“A Shlpwreckx” 


who are afflicted with the distressing habit 
of nail-nibbling, and you can geneially 
tell them, because they keep their fingers 
tucked into their palms. It is far better to 
risk the very remote chance of the audience 
noticing the fingers than to tiy and hide 
them, for the clenched hand has a most 

;i^ed hy \jOO^lC 
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un^racefol effect. There are tM'o other anybody nyHo snggests an improvement to the comic selection being in tlie second 

gestures M’liich are nseful at times—stamp- you; it is far better to be told of your part. A glass of water with a little gam 

ing and kneeling. Stamping should he faults in private than to exhibit them for arable in it is the simplest lubricator, if' 

used very sparin^y, and only in an angry the amusement of an unsympathetic public. you need anything at all. Make your 

passage ■ and kneeling U useful in token of I shall never forget a reciter who once ex- api^ranco in evening-dress if possible, 

Hubmimion or prayer. Only kneel on one pressed some amorous passages by placing and in any cose be careful to look as well 

knee, however, and that the knee nearest the palm of bis hand upon his stomacli. as you can. It is always wise to take a 

the audience, and always keep half turned The poor fellow could not make out for the glance at yourself in a mirror before going 

to the people, so that they may have the life oi biin what the people were laughing at. on. Walk at a reasonable pace and with 

benefit of your face. Then, by the way. The best thing you can do is to join an proper dignity to the centre of the plat- 

you must be careful to kneel in the right elocution class. Tliere are several in Lon- form, and stand about two feet from the 

direction. One moment you are the don, the chief of them being held at the front. If you are greeted with applause,, 

haughty tyrant, lookmg «lown with con- Birkbeck Institution, in Bream’sRuildings ; do not forget to acknowledge the compli- 

traded brows upon the submissive slave at King’s College, in tije Strand ; the City of ment by a slight inclination of the head 

your rigid, ana next moment,^ by a dex- London College, at Finsbury; the Poly- (which cannot he performed gracefully 

terous twist, you are the .submissive slave technic Young Men’s Christian Institute, without practice); then announce the title 

on one knee, with hands clasped and in Regent Street; and the Young Men’s of your selection, giving the name of the 

pas.sionate entreaty in your eyes, loolcing Christian Association, at Exeter Hall. The author, and then fire away. If yon feel 

up to the liaughty tvrant on your left. members are accustomed to meet together nervous, don’t let the audience know it; 

’.l.’nese characters ought to stand out so onceor twice a week tocriticise eachother’s and if you forget the text, don’t give a. 

vividly before the audience that instead performances, and thus they get to know nervous giggle or repeat what you know 

of a gentleman in a dre.ss-coat upon their faults, and sufliciently recover from you have just said, hut wait quietly and 

the platform they should see two uis- their nervousness (or perhaps their own collect your thoughts. It is alwa^’s wise to 

tiiict personages, with different dresses, good opinion of tliemselves) to make a very have the book somewhere in the neighbour- 

different faces, and different voices. It creditable show in public when the time hood, so that in case of a hitch you can 

is incredible how realistic a reciter’s comes for it. This is unquestionably the make a gentlemanly apology and go and 

jicrformance can bo made when it is best way of learning. Text books are all refer to it. Prompters are as a rule a- 

considcred that he has nothing whatever very well, but common sense and practice delusion and a snare. They are sure to 

to assist him. Even the very trivial aid of are the only true guides to success. If, make themselves heard just as you are in 

stage properties is be.st dispensed with, lest however, you feel it your duty to invest in the middle of a fine dramatic pause, and 

they sltould in any way break the s{>eil, so a text book, it seems to me tliat you will there is a chance, too, that yon might be- 

that when a reciter has to swallow a dose find “Mr, Punch’s - Hints to Young tempted to rely too much on their assist- 

of poison it Ls far better to hold an imaginaiy Reciters ” as n.seful as any. The.se pawr-s ance. A little extemporising will often 

jihial than to produce* real one. 'To indi- wore written by the clever author of “ Vice help you over a shaky place, 

cate anytliing it is only neoessarj- to point \'ersfi,’’ and he has now republished them At the conclusion, ^ve a graceful bow, 

out its jwsition, and stare hard at the place, under the title of “ Burglar Bill.” and walk off at a moderate pace. In 

and the audience will at once .see it there. Now for a few notes as to selecting piece.s making tlie bow it is the right thing to 
I recollect once seeing the body of Absolom for recitation. Search for novelty, and extend one foot to the side, and then draw 

Ijnng u]>on a platform os vii-idly as if it when yon have found a treasure be jealous the other towards it, at the same time 

were actually there, and I sliall never for- of it, especially if it be a comic one. Avoid giving a graceful bend of the body, the 

B it the painful shock I received when “ dialect” piecc.s however, unless both you arms wing ensily dependent. 

avid, in the agony of his lament, 8tep]>ed and your audience are accustomed to the In case of a recall you must return to 

right upon it, and didn’t even .stumble ! dialect. A quarter of an lionr is quite long bow your acknowledgments. Yon will ^ 

When one of your character is supposed enough for a recitation, and if your selec- wise to escape from encores as often as you 

to lie seated, be careful to look down while tion is likely to exceed this limit, rather can; tliey are a great temptation, out¬ 
speaking to him, and as soon as you take than sacrifice it altogether, it might be there are very few pieces to be found which 

Ills place do not forget to change your advisable to judiciously abridge it by are suitable for encore purposes, and nnless. 

}M)sition and look upwaixl. Always re- cutting out some of the “dry” passages, you husband them they uill become stale 

member, too, how you have arranged your From an author’s point of view this would with repetition. An encore piece should 

stage : and if you have assured the audience of course be extremely wicked, but andi- not only be short and funny, but also more 

tiiat there is a door on your right, becarefnl ences have a strong objection to being enjoya1>le than the recitation that precedes 

to keep it there, and turn in that direction to bored; and you must remember that if your it. 

address anybody who enters by it, recitation is to be a Bucces.s you must keep Never continue while the people are 

Every movement, every gesture, every* on good terms with your audience. Do not uproarious in their laughter; the interval 

expression of the face has to be studiously spoil yourself by doing too much comic is best filled by a gesture of some kind: a- 

thought out so that tliere may l>e no incon- work,*for if you do, you will never get comic expression of the face, for instance, 

sistency. Not a jiower at your command people to listen to anytliing else. Do not be afraid to throw yourself heart- 

must be neglected. Even your face must be Now for a few hints about tlie platform. and soul into the work. “ Whatsoever thv 
made to mould itself into the portraits of In the first place, if you have any voice in hand findetli to do, do it with thy might 

oveiy* character who steps into the steiy, the matter, see, tliat it is at least three feet so tliat if you make up your mind to 

and your eyes must sparkle with animation. high, that the carpet and background are become a reciter at all, make up your mind 

You M’ill find your eyes a most invaluable dark, and that there are no gas-burners in to become a snccessful one. The chaiac- 

possession, for it is principally by the front likely to oljstruct the view. The terisation will at first seem strange to yon,, 

earnestness that shines out of them that decorations .should be extremely simple; a but a little practice will wear this feciinjr 

you may be able to attain the culmination plain crimson Boor and background, with away, and yon will soon begin to revel in 

of your powers, sensations the most delight- perhaps a few green plants in the comers, life-like representations of the different 

fill yon are ever likely to e.xperience in your will be found as effective an arrangement people who speak in the course of tho 

life. To fasten upon yourself the eyes of as you can desire. Every possible artifice story. A .seafaring man always gives hia- 

five hnndred people at once so that they should be employed to concentrate the at- utterances in a deep voice, and thrusts liis- 

cannot withdraw them, to compel them to tention of your audience upon yourself, so hands into the utmost depths of his 

laugh or cry at yonr will, to feel a mag- that the less platform furniture there is the trousers pockets, occasionally taking one 

netic thrill coursing through your sj-stem better. If your legs have a tendency to of tliem out to point over his shoulder with 

and liolding them prisoner, to hear the liandiness or any other unelegance, it is hi.s thumb or to bitcii up his trousers ; a 

awfulness of breathless silence, to exjieri- }>ossible to hide them behind a table, and a pompous man thmsts out liis abdomen, 

once the shock when the people recover chair sometimes come.H in veiy useful for a and wears his thumbs in tbe armholes of 

from it and feel themselves free again—aye! sailor or a working man. Oentleinen of his waistcoat; a reckless man speaks in a 

it is worth all the study. tiiis type usually sit down to tell a yarn, “ What-do-I-care ” sort of tone; while a 

Let it lie a long time before you tnist with 'tlia left arm resting on the left timid man is nervous, and somewhat 

yourself to the tender mercies of public thigh, and legs about a foot apart. Let squeaky. Tben, again, there is the woman, 

criticism, ami do not give in like a coward if there he plenty, of light upon yonr face. amostdifficultsiibjectforstudy: now fieiy, 

tlie venlict is unfavourable, but continue Charles Dickens, when delivering his with arms akimbo; now tearful, with’a- 

your study until you deem it safe to hazard famous reailings, used to have a row' of pocket-handkerchief; now smiling, now 

another trial. There is good reason to sup- lights reflected upon him from above. coquetting, now laughing with a woman's 

|>ose that your first appearance w'ill scarcely Do not make your appearance upon the musical laugh (and laughing with her eyes 
Mie as triumphant as you would like, but platform until your turn arrives—that is to as well as her lips) ; sometimes shy, somc- 

everybody has to fight against failure in a say, if anybody is wanted to turn over times timid and fnghtened, and sometimes 

greater or leas degree. Do not be too am- music or move violin stands, let somebody daring and courageous, standing firm as a 

bitious or too sanguine to start with, else do it. rock. By the way though, she never puts 

Submit yourself to privateoriticisni as often The middle of each half of the pro- her hands into the place where she ought 

as you can get it, aud do not be angry with gramme is the best place for a recitation, tuost decidedly to wear that glorious. 
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iiutitntK n of the sterner sex, the trousers 
pockets, nor does she cross her legs when 
sitting ! 

There is one type of recitation in wliich 
you can thorouglily enjoy yourself, the 
“ nautical.” There U certain to Ixj a ship¬ 
wreck, and first of all there is the storm to 
l>e illustrated by the raising and falling 
of the arms (to ^vo an idea of waves), and 
a shar|> movement of the right band to 
indicate the lightning, then conies the 
(mQ<l word thunder,” and soon after the 
uelicious wonl “crash,” when by simply 
giving the “r” an extra trill you can 


make the ship’s timbers strain and bnrst 
asunder. Place yonr vessel in the right- 
hand comer of the room, lean forward in 
strained attention, with the right hand 
sliading the eyes (to pierce the darkness), 
and when the ora.sh comes bring Iwick tlie ' 
right foot, and bring the right hand sharply 
down, and if the people don’t jump in 
their scats, and gasp for breath—well, you 
ought to lie disapiMiinted. 

After all. you see, reciting is by no means 
so easy as it looks ; but don’t let thi.s make 
you conceited. “Let another man praise 
thee, and not thine own lijis,” If you 


succeed, yon will get quite as much praise 
as is good for you. At the same time, you 
hod better not make yourself too cheap. 
Aiqilications for assistance will shower 
uj)on you in shoals, and it is well to learn 
early in yonr career the difficult art of 
refusinc gracefully, and with tact. 

Finally, go as often as you can to hear 
great reciters like Itrandrain and Clifford 
Harrison. You can always leam some¬ 
thing from them, if yon cluK>se, and you 
are lietter likely to learn if ycu go in a 
humble spirit, remembering that a true 
I elocutionist never considers lunmclf perfect. 



SOME EAST EXPEEIMENTS IH OPTICS. 

By G. H. Wyatt, as.soc.n.s.sc.. ETf 
PART ir. 


o.sE of you who are about tired of the 
work by this time have now only to 
bore a bole in the centre of tlie crossjiiece F. 
sufficiently wide to allow- your cork i>olaris- 
cope to slide pretty easily through, to coat 
the under surface of the sloping glass with 
Brunswick black, or some similar sul^stance, 
and the instrument is finished. 

But of course most of you will prefer n 
more finished apiiearnnce to your instru¬ 
ment. Well, firstly, you may stain and 
polish or varnish the stand ; or you may 
make it of mahogany. But secondly, and 
more important, make a braas case for the 
thin glasses in place of the cork. 

Take apiece of bra.s.s tube five-eighths of 
nn inch diameter and about one and a half 
inches long (which any idumher will let 
you have), and smooth the cut eiiges with a 
Hie or emery cloth, and with some finer 
cloth polish the tube itself, Solder a piece 
'>f sheet bras-s on to one end and trim it 
round close to the tube, leaving only a 
slight rim to hold it by, just as the card- 
lioard was fastened on the cork. Drill in 
the centre of the brass disc a small sight- 
hole, and fix the glasses in as before. 

This tube is now placed in a hole bored 
through the centre of the crosspiece E, and 
Tiiade to slide or turn easily by packing 
the inside of the tube with paper (pued to 
the wood. Oliver the under surface of the 
aloping piece of glass with Bninswick 
black, and the instrument Is finished. 

Take the instrument near the window, 
and hold it in ^ach a position that the light 
from the sky is reflected by the blackened 
};]ass up through the eye-piece tube to the 
eye. while looking tlirough this, turn it 
round, and it will be found that it is possible 
to shut off all the light twice during one 
turn, while also twice will light pass 
tlirough almost as bright os that coming in 
direct at the window. 


From your piece of selenite carefully 
split off a very thin film with a knife, and 
while the eye-piece is so turned that no light 
reaches the eye. place the film on the g]a'<s 
plate (which simply acts as a trans{>arent 
shelf) so that it can be seen on looking 
through the eye piece. It will lie found to 
be beautifully coloured, the colours dejiend- 
ing on the thickness of the film, being more 
brilliant as tliis becomes less. Keep your 
attention fixed on a certain part of the film, 
and turn the eye-piece. The colours will 

E adually fade, and the film become colour- 
IS until the eve-piece is turned a quarter 
round, when colour again is visible, but this 
time differently arranged. 

If in one position of the eye-piece a cer¬ 
tain portion of the film has a greenish 
tinge, then, after a quarter turn, the colour 
changes to a purple. These two colours 
are complementary—that is, together they 
make white light. Thus in a revolution of 
the eye-piece tlie film is coloured in one way, 
twice it is colourless, and again coloured m 
the complementary manner. 

Begin the ex)'eriment agaic, but keep 
the eye-piece fixed wliile you turn the film. 
Then it will be found that the colours 
appear twice, and disappear twice as before, 
M’ith this difference however: the colours 
are identically the same each time they 
app^r, and tiot complementary, y 

Try the same experiments with any 
transparent mineral yon can find. For ex¬ 
ample, with a thin piece of mica, the 
mineral used by gasfitters to form small 
spy-holes for gas stoves and such like, and 
therefore easily obtaine<l. 

Arrange your instrument as before, and 
when the field of \iew is dark pass a 
I thicker piece of mica or selenite on to the 
glass shelf. No colours will appear, but the 
field of view becomes brighter, the piece of 
mineral appearing to glow, and we have 


the curious result of receiving more light 
by giving it more material to i^iass tlirough 
—a result entirely different wliere we are 
dealing with ordinary light. This fact 
affords a means of distinguishing between 
such substances as glass and transparent 
minerals. 

Take a piece of common window-glass, 
and while tlie polarisco]>e is so adjuste^as ti^ 
allow no light to pass through it, place the 
glass on the shelf. As you will now expect, 
there is no result. Now throw the glass 
into a clear fire, and when it has liecoiiic 
red hot drop it into some oil. The sudden 
cooling alters the internal structure of the 
glass, although invisible to the ordinary 
eye, yet in such a way that the polariscope 
easily detects it. After wiping off the oil, 
]ilace the glass on the shelf of the instru¬ 
ment, when it will be seen that it acts:, 
similarly to the thick pieces of mica and 
selenite—allowing light to pass, especially 
at the edges and corners. 

Lastly, let us suppose you wish to find 
out whether a particular jiair of spectacles- 
is made of gloss or crystal. 

Test with your polariscope, and if the 
lenses act os the thick pieces of selenite, 
then. they are made of rock cr^'stal or 
l>el>ble. 

Now a word to those who like to show 
their friends sonietliing new and puzzling. 
Of course every student of optics is quite 
familiar with these experiments, but you 
will find that as a rule people have no idea 
of such things, and you must expect some¬ 
times to be praised for having found out 
some new conjuring tricks. Those who 
only read this through will perhaps have 
learnt a little, but he who goes, through it 
practically will liave made a pleasant 
entrance into what is perhaps the most 
beautiful—as it is certainly tlie hardest— 
part of the science of optics. 
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BoyV Own 


A k iof^Dtoas Mr. Dent&n lias been de¬ 
voting hU attention to orange-peel, 
and producing rather noteworthy results. 


PATTEENS IH PEEL. 

circles on it, and eight line.s such as we give 
in Fig. 2; and on this lie pins his pieel 
much as if he were “setting” a beetle. 


duces the D of the large picture; and vrith 
E, which differs from B in naving the points t 
closed, he obtains either £ or e’. 



P'S- '• Fig. 2. 


He takes an oran^, and on it in ink he 
draws some such design as that in Fig. 1, 
which, like all hU designs, has eight seg¬ 
ments. He then cuts along his lines very 


When his peel is dry he has what he calls 
a rosette. 

Cutting his orange-skin as in A in Fig. 4, 
he gets the pattern A in oar large illustra- 


In all these patterns except A it will be 
noticed that he has two hemispheres to 
deal with, and these are superpos^ and 
dried together. In dealing Avith thin peel 



Fig- 3. 


neatly and sharply and just the death of 
the peel’s thickness, and then he worKs the 
peel clear of the orange, takes it off, and 
dries it. To drj’ it he has a board with 


tion. With the pattern b he gets b and B’ 
in the larger illustration, wherein the figure 
C is the comparative sue of the 'range &om 
which the peel is takeh. With d he pro- 


very careful workmanship is required, and 
it is necessary that the orange should have 
neither scars nor blotches. 

As we have already shown, it is possible 
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¥l\e Owi) 


to make a pair of basketfl with interlacing 
handles out of the peel of one oranue. Ann 
thecombination of the pattern we then gave 
with any of those in tbii article is worth tr\'. 
ing* To begin with, so as to acquire a certain 
amount of practice in working the peel, it 
is a good plan to take the coat off an orange 
spirmly. Draw a spiral line round and 
round the fruit a little over a sixteenth of 
an inch thick, and cut this off in one long 
ahred; you will be astonished at the length 
to^ which it will stretch. Then try two 
spirab, one starting from the bottom and 
one from the top, and let them interlace so 
as to form a lantern, into which yon can 
pmt a light. Such orange-peel decora¬ 
tions come in very han<iy for Christmas 
trees; and if some of these rosettes are 
hung about the brandies as dowers it will 
gre^y improve the look of the tree, 
which is never the worse for a bright 
patch of yellow to harmonise with the 
green. 

We have seen at a children’s party a dish 
of oranges from the jwel of which {latches 
had been removed in the shape of stars 
and ench^ patterns as are commonly met 
with in mixed biscuits. The effect was not 
nnpleaaing, as the patterns made the fami¬ 
liar oreora look like some strange fruit. 
Some of Uie oranges had owls’ hea£, others 
had elephants and crocodiles on them, 
others had flags and fans cut out And at 


the same party the tree waa decorated with 
the baskets we described some time ago. 


A 



are not prepared to say, but at any rate it 
was a novelty, and provoked conversation, 

0 AHU B' 




which baskets were filled with sweets. 
That the result was worth the trouble we 



Fi*. 4. 

which is often none the worse for a new 
subject. 


THE DTHIAH EASKET TBICK. 



I. Basket ready. 2. Turned over. 

decided to give the prestidigitatirig colonel 
a trial; and a veiy' good threepennyworth 
the entertainment turned out to be. 

Somehow the colonel, though amusing, 
seemed to be very short tempered. The 
most striking instance of this occurred to¬ 
wards the end. There was a very 
elaborately dressed young lady among tbe 
audience with whom, for no reason dis¬ 
coverable, tbe colonel picked a quarrel. 
She smiled at him most pleasantly, and 
this appeared to make him fntions. He 
suddenly seized her by the wrists and 


Tt is about thirty years ago now since a 
1 handbill was left at the present writer’s 
boose— or rather bis mothers—announcing 
that tbe celebrated Colonel Stodare would 
‘‘anentertainmentof prestidigitation,” 
at a hall well known as an omnibus ter¬ 
minus ; ** admission gratis, but every visitor 
expected to give a trifle when the collec¬ 
tion u made. N. B. —Silver only received! ” 
ika im entertainment on such principles of 
adfniiwioo was a novelty, and as tbe present 
writer happened to possess a tlireepenny- 
bit—the smallest silver procnrable—U was 


dragged her on to the platform. She 
shrieked and kicked and struggled, and 
round and ronnd the platform Uiey 
stnmbled until, by narrowing the circle, 
Stodare Iiauled her an close to a big ba^et, 
where she fainted. Then the colonel, with 
a yell of trinmph, tied bis handkerchief 
over her eyes, and tried to put her in. Tbeu 
she "came round” unexpectedly, and the 
struggle recommenced. Tne colonel slipped, 
and she got away and disappeared for a 
momeut behind the scene, ^ck she came, 
with the colonel giving her what is 
technically known as a "Scotch mn,” 
straight at the basket, into which he llnng 
her. 

Then he banged down the lid and 
fastened it and tnmed the basket half over 
towards tbe audience ; and scolded ber nn- 
mercifully. She said something from 
inside tbe basket, and this made him so 
angry that he canght hold of a sword that 
happened to be handy, and deliberately 
thrust it through tbe lid. There was a 
terriKc shriek, and he stablied away again 
and again; and the sword grew rM with 
blood: and half the audience—the half 
that intended to give threepence each— 
rose in horror, and exclaimed that the 
" entertainment of prestidigitation ” waa 
getting a little too strong. Whereupon the 
murderous colonel suddenly cooled down, 
and apologetically remarked that he didn’t 
think he liad hurt her 1 Not hurt her, in¬ 
deed ! 

" I only gave her a scare 1 ” said he; 
" mdge for yourselves ! ” 

He opened the basket. It was empty! 

" Very glad to see you again, my aear! ” 
he said, looking towards the entrance door. 
And there, gracefully sailing toward the 
platform, was the very young person we had> 
seen blindfolded. 

" Such, ladies and gentlemen,” said tbe 
colonel, beaming his acknowledgments at 
our astonishment, "is the famous illusion 
of the Fakirs of the Far East! ” 

And we all agreed that tiie fakirs must 
be very clever fellows: and when we 
dropped the threepennybits in the plate. 
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-we felt rather ashamed of ourselves, and let 
tiiem fall softly, as if we were too absent- 
minded to know what we were doing and 
somehow liad been obliged to substitute 
them for half-crowns by a further exercise 
of the colonel’s prestidigitating powers. 

Some years afterwards we accidentally 
came across a basket suspicionsly like that 
used by the Fakirs of the Far East. Alas ! 
the disillusionment! 

The basket is shown on the prececling 
page. Explanation in detail is needless. 

The lady the colonel blindfolded ran 
behind the scene, and round to the entrance 
<[oor. The lady he brought out with a run 
was another one dressed exactly the same. 
The struggle was to fix the lady’s face on 


¥lie Owi) Papef. 

our minds so that we should recognise her 
again. Lady No. 2 lay quiet in the angle 
A C B until the colonel dragged away the 
bosket, so that she could get out unper- 
ceived. 

In India the trick is done with a boy in¬ 
stead of two girla When the conjurer 
turns the basket over he kneels on it, and 
the boy slips between his legs unpereeived, 
concealed by the drajwry, and escapes. 
The “blood” is from a sponge wet with 
red dye, which the boy runs away with. 

In the sketch we have taken off the 
side of the basket so as to show the device 
more clearly. Stodare, it may be well to 
say, was the first to introduce the trick to 
a British audience. 


A NEW DEVICE FOE LAMP-SHADES. 


lamp-shade has made its appear¬ 
ance which is worth making a note of. 
A circle is cut out of the ordinary shaxle, 
and into this is fitted a framework with a 
crossbar. To this crossbar a disc is fitted, 
so cut and hung as to revolve rapidly with 
the heat that rises under the shade. In 
order to prevent this heat from passing out 


; the centre in the form of its radii matle by 
I the crossing at right angles of two of its 
I diameters, then fold down towards the 
' centre each of the four alternate comers 
and stick a pin through tlie lot so as to 
I form a windmill with four sail.s. Put the 
j windmill M ith tlie folded points outwards 
1 on the end of a stick and run with it, and 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 242, 
By E. Hazel. 



aLA>.k. 


WIIITK ; C+r.s-:!! plecw. 

White to play and mate in two (2) moTes. 


BERGER'ii ESDSriELE. 



■at the lop s cap is fitted to the chimney, 
an<l on this cap the shade is hung. 

Roses of different patterns can be used 
with this, and of these we give illustrations. 
The principle is that of the revolving mica 
consumer placed on the chimney top in 
many houses. Or to go back to a simpler 
origin, we can derive it from the paper 
windmills which eveiybody knows how to 
make. Perhaps everybody does not? Then 
lake a disc of i'>aj)er, cut it down nearly to 


if properly mode it will spin at high 
speed. 

I It is the same with this lamp-shade. 
Tiiere is always a current of air near a 
lamp. As the air is heated it swells, and 
as it swells it becomes bulk for bulk lighter 
I than colder air, and consequently rises. If 
I a cap be fixed to shut off the air from rising 
I near the chimney it will go out at the next 
j nearest point, and that in this case is 
j through the rose. 


One of the most industrious writers on 
“Chess” is Professor Johann Berger, uf 
Graz, in Austria, for, in addition to many 
clever articles, and the collection of his own 
problems—to which we referred in our issue 
of February 28, lS8J~he lias now published 
a work of 416 pages, entitleil, “ Theorie and 
Praxis iler Endspiele, von J. Berger. Veit 
&Co., Leipzig, 1890.” This Iwok c(>nfains 
many end-game compositions from the 
he.st known Italian, German, English, and 
other lx)oks and periodicals. One hundred 
and iifty of tlie po.sitions on the 5.")0 dia¬ 
grams have been composed by J. Berger 
himself. Thus we have here llie best and 
most extensive work on tlie subject ever 
published, and it will remain a standard 
work for future writers on that branch of 
ciiess. 

The first of the five chapters shows the 
various simple checkmates. The second 
chapter expLains tiie play of the Queen 
against tlie various chessmen; the third 
chapter the play with the Rook; the fourth 
the Bishop and Knight against various 
forces; and the fifth tlie play with Pawns. 
Diagram No. 1 contains Lolli’s position, a 
mate of K and Q against the K in nine 
moves, wliich we published on the 9th of 
June, 1888. Diagram No. 2 explains a 
mate in 16 moves of K at Q R sq., R at 
Kt sq., and Black K at Q 4. Villi the 
second R at Q D sq. the mate is accom- 
jilished in seven moves, as sliown on dia¬ 
gram No. 4. No. 5 is a mate in eighteen 
moves witli the K at Q R sq., the two B’s 
at K Kt 4 and K K 1, and the Black K at 
K B o. Nos. 6 and 7 deinonstr,ate the 
moves of K, B, and Kt .against the K. 
White requires eighteen moves when the K 
is at K B 6, his B at K B 5, his Kt at K 
B 7, and the Black K at K B sq. Nos. 8 
to 15, two of them by d’Orville, show 
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TarioDs positions with two small officers. 
ICos. 16 and 17 explain how one P can win. 
And Nos. 18 to 21 refer to the various pro* 
motions of a P. Jaenisch’s position: White, 
K at K R sq. ; K at K Kt 7 ; Ps at Q R 3 
«ad K B 4. Black, K at K Kt 6 ; R at Q 
B 4 ; Ps at Q R 5, K Kt 4, K K 4, and K 
K 6, runs thus: 1. R takes P (ch.), R + R. 
12. P + R, P - R 7. 3. P - Kt 6, K - R 6. 
4. P - Kt 7, P - R 5. 5. P - Kt 8 B, and 
wins. (A Kt can also win, although it 
is stated it cannot, for at move 10 it will 
not move to Q Kt 6, but to Q Kt 2.) If the 
two P's in the Q R tile were situated at 
td 6 and Q 2, then White at his fifth move 
«r jold have to chmste a Kt in order to win. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


“WHOSE rOT IS TUlSt" 

A FACT. 

Tbe dinin^-liAU wm set for taa, the gong had tounCrd 
loud. 

When poured from corridors and deos a ttrsg;liDg, 
motley crowd 

Of masters, in their flowing gowns, of ushers, great 
and small, 

Of atadentsof the “Upper Ten, "and hoys of “naught 
at all." 

Each took his seat beshte the l>oard and lo<iked upon 
the “grub.” 

That varied never—not a jot—there's where they felt 
the rnb. 

Juat as the last had ta'en hlj place—his own peculiar 
spot. 

A little chap marched boldly In, and in his arms a 
pot 

Of monstrous size-of marmalsde—and boldly set it 
down 

Before him, on the festive board, amid a general 
frown. 

Only fmm masters, be it known, .iml from the 
“ Upper Ton," 

Not from the boys of “ naught at allthey smiled, 
why. do ye ken? 

Tho masters toon forgot the boy and pot of marma¬ 
lade ; 

The “Upper Ten” lalked softly now, and smiled at 
jests theymsde; 

The boys around “ the little kid " had only time to 
eat; 

No time for talking, jests, or fun, the jam was such 
a treat. 

A step was heard upon tho hall, a step of stately 
pace. 

“ Caee," whispered the Utils chap, and tried to wipe 
hit face. 

That “eave" acted as a spellall looked towards the 
door. 

In came the governor's stately form, marching airofs 
the floor, 

The while ho stroked hU portly waist just in his 
tiaual way. 

And marched on past tho “ Upper Te!i,” down to the 
little fray— 

Dowd to the very place where stood the pot of mar- 
mala<Ie. 

And there, btfor: that very pot, he made a halt and 
stayed. 

Ue threw his striking head well hack, in most 
impressive way, 

Aud In his most sonorous tones, tlius solemnly did 
say: 

•' My boy, whose pot is this? I a:k, whose pot is 
this, niy lioy ? " 

Straight from bis plate the little cliap lifted his eyes 
so coy 

Full to the (mvemor’i keen dark brows, which did 
not make him stir. 

An d In n voice quite clear he said: "PUa»e, U'm the 
governor'*. Hr." 

CURISTIAN CALUSTEIL 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


MAACa. 


T bk Pni'lTRT RCH.—It It not too late even now 
for boys who have no extra ambition to go in 
for fowls. I1ie enriier in the season one commences 
any new fancy, however, tlie better: only at many a 
little home In the tnl)url>s and in the country there 
are conveniences, including a bit of grass run, to keep, 
say. half a d«xcn hens of a good l.iylng breed and 
a cock, Of course their food is to Ue considered ; but 
we are presuming that there is a certain amount of 
table scraps, Including iiils of suet. Ixnicd vegetables, 
crusts, etc., that goes to waste—Is tliMwn into tlie 
dust-bin—from every small family simply because 
there are no outdoor creatures to eat It up. 7'he 
beauty and economy of keeping a few fowls are ap¬ 
parent enough when one remembers that all this 
watte kitchen stuff might l>e turned into eggs that 
Would do more tiian adorn tlie lireakfos^taUe. 

As we have often said, the liest laying breeds 
are Leghorns, Spanish, Hsmburgbs. Andalusians, 
Minorcas. crosses with Dorkings, Game, and the 
little old-fashioned fowb called in Scotland Midden 
hens. 

The earth run is handy where but a very small 
morsel of grass could lie spared. It has this ad¬ 
vantage—It can he rsked every momingand dug over 
twice a week; and the fowls scrape '.iid tumble in it 
and Rud many a dainty wonii. At one end of it 
green garden refuse may be thrown, and among this 
a Iiandfiil of oats or riie. But this garden stuff, 
whatever it lie, shniild not be left to decay, else the 
health of the run may suffer. 

Well-established runs will have fowls sitting now. 
We gave advice In last month's Doings about the 
sitting hen and chickens, which our readers will do 
well to refer to. Continue to sit hm tor valuable 
and fancy stock, therefore, because it is better that 
chicks shoiilil he liaU'lied by the first or, at latest, 
the second week in April. 

Be most enrt’ful in feeding such. Do not forget to 
put a little of .S|imtts' bone meat in llu* soft food, lie- 
member that the future of tiie binl depends entirely 
on its feeding when a chicken. (Ih cold days give 
warm food. It is a lietter stiinulaiit than advertised 
condiments. The more lil'crty or running about 
cliickens have the better, but mkecireof them in 
wet or stormy weather. Where one has a largo num¬ 
ber of vnliiahle birds a covered run sbniiM be pro¬ 
vided. No ni.itter how rough it looks if it only 
serves the purpose of a shelter in cold wet weatlier. 


TnE PldEos Loft.—M any boys are In too great a 
hurry pairing tbelr stock, and the rc.nilts are oiten 
fatal to iueic««. (*oe U pretty safe in pre<Urlitig 
Ixilb wet and cold for March ; only be prepared for a 
blustering time. 'Die latter end of the mouth, then, 
wuiibl lie early enough for mating purposes. If you 
have plenty of room In yciir loft .von might spend 
some of your spare time in wiring off a enmpartment 
for the young pigeons when able to pick up their 
own living. But beware of overcrowding, and do not 
forget that pigeons may Im overcrowded even 
altliough partitioned off from each other. 

You will have already chcseii tbe stock, we sup¬ 
pose. Weil. SCO st all events that both birds are 
strong and lively, and if breeding for points op pro¬ 
perties let them lioth be good. or. if not, let them at 
all events not exhibit the game failings. 

Boys who think of commencing pigeon-keeping 
now should not buy fancy stock until they have bad 
one season's exi>erieiice. Tumblers and Fontnils, or 
the more ordinary sorts of Pouters, do very well for a 
beginner, especially the latter, probably as they 
become great pets, and are 1>oth pretty and iiitei^st- 
ing. Homing pigeons form <|iiite a different fancy. 
It is A very delightful oue, and there are now clubs 
coniie.-tvd with it all over the country. 

Feed well now, and always see that the hoppers and 
fountains are replenished the night before. Pigeons 
are early risers, and half a day's starvation may ruin 
the loft for the season. The grains should lie kept 
in d'V boxes, but fre<inentlv stirred up to the air 
lest they lieeome mouldy. Give bathitig water twice 
a week whether used or not. Plai'c it in the aviary 
it your pigeons are prUoiiers, and do not forget the 
gravel. 

The Avi.^rt,—Y on will long ere now have chosen 
the Idrds from which you intend to breed, snd made 
sure that they are cock and hen, and both iiold and 
hcilthy. Pl.ace the hen in the breeding-cage and 
stniid the other cage near it for a day or two. or. 
better still, use the German breeding-cage, putting a 
bird In each compartment and withdrawing the par¬ 
tition when you see they are friendly. The artificial 
nest is in this case tisel, and no nesting material 
isneeded. However, just to amuse the birds you may 

f daee a little lietween the bars. If you h.tve not yet 
Htiight your br<-e<ling stuck, do so now. Buy only at 
the most respectable shops, even if you pay a little 
more. Do not mate iMforu the middle or end uf*the 
month, and make no inore egg-and-biscuit food than 
can be used i>i a day; or all sorts of mischief may 
re?nlt. Beware of damp and cold, but the room in 
which birds breed cannot be too well ventilated. 


Tbs Rabbitrt.—T he same rales as to selection of 
stock must miide ns here as in other fancies. Youth 
aud strengtn secure t.ealthy young ones. Kead last 
month's Iwlngt. Beginners should select the more 
ordinary and hardy kinds to experiment upon. Tbry 
mutt remember that rabbits must not lie hauled and 
mauled about as cats may be. The hutches should 
be large and do, and also well ventilated, but not 
dnnghty. A grating should cover the Hoor, and 
plenty of bedding l>e given. Regularity iu feeding 
and changes of diet are lialf tbe battle. 

Tbs Kbxxsl.—I f you live in what we may call a 
proclaimed district, and most muzzle your pet, do 
not on tide account neglect giving exercise, without 
which assuredly the dog will conti act disease. Keep 
tbe kennel very clean, and wash tbe dog about oncu 
in three weeks, choosing a fine day aud letting him 
have a run after iC Groom with briiab aud comb 
every day. 

Qvp.ER Pets,—H are you ever seen a Java harq? 
It differs Irum our own hares, tlmt in not being a 
hare at all, and secondly In coming from Brazil in¬ 
stead of Jav& It is as nimble os a haro however, 
and al>out the same size or larger. In its tricks and 
manners it resembles the cavy ; but it is remarkably 
easily tamed and likei all its comforts, making on 
the whole a very interesting pet. 1here are seven 
varieties, and they are fed in captivity, as we feed 
our guinea-pigs. Bread-and-milk, vegetables, green 
on tlie roots, grain, cnists of bread, etc. Cost, about 
one pound. It would be well to keep a pair. 

Thb Apiart.—B uy your stock now, and also a 
book. The shilllDg manual published by Upcott 
Gill, 170, Strand, will do well, and there is a hali- 
crown book, called “ Ibe Practical Bee-keeper," pub¬ 
lished at the same address. Bees will now he pro¬ 
specting among tlie earlier flowers, but feeding must 
be kept up still, or the hives may get weak. Sow 
borage and sunflower on waste ground near the hiveu. 
Beware of snow and cold; also early wasps and mice. 

Tnx Flower and Kitchen Gardens.—T his roust 
be a busy month in the gardens, especially if things 
are a little liackward owing to the weather or neglect. 
A general tidy-up is a necessity in citherc.ose. Atten¬ 
tion must first be paid to the plots where vegetables 
are lo grow. Get these ready at once fur spring 
seeds, and sow as soon as the earth is dry. Tlicn 
borders should l>e seen to. ns well as flower-beds. 
Spring flowers may still be planted and tbe hardier 
annuals sown. Attend to liedgcs and edging of 
walks, and to the walks themselves. Uhoi'se fine 
weather for the work, and work wilh a will while 
you are about it. One good week spent in the garden 
about tlie middle of this month luokea a wondrous 
change. 

The Window Garden.-T his ought to present a 
pretty sliow of flowering bulbs now, and others wilt 
bo coming on. Forget-me-nots, anemones, prim- 
roses, and other early spring flowers mav be trans¬ 
planted in bloom, so may crocuses; end they will 
continue to bloom for weeks. .Suw canary creeper, 
and get hanging-baskets ready aud trellis-w ork. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Tarpeia.- See p. 321. 

(From Dr. Smith's “ Smaller History of 
Home.") 

Besides the city on the Palatine, Romu¬ 
lus Imd also fortified the top of the Capi- 
toline hill, which he entruslod to the care 
of Tarpeius. But his tiaufiater Tarpeia, 
dazzled hy the yolden bracebt.s <»f the Sa- 
binies, promised lo betray the hill to them 
“ if they would jfive licv wliat they wore on 
their left arms.” Her offer was accepted. 
In the night-time she oj>cncd a gate and let 
in the enemy. But when she claimed her 
reward they threw upon her the shields 
“which they wore on their left arin.s, and 
thus crushed her to death.” 
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□>□10 BlCTCLR n*. A.>.—If a bojr of even fontieon 
haa a Uiibt and eaaUf-ridden machine, and does 
Ro( epurt or try too mach hill-cliinbfDer, he may 
ride at thia atre; otheraiae he ebould not, for 
oyclinc may be wade very cxhauiting. 


Hbadacub (£. Roblna).—Sorry we cannot 
adrlac yon. Your duties of teaching may 
hare aomelhlng to do with it. Beet con- 
■nlt a doctor. Von do not tell ue enough 
to go by. 


BOUP IK Fowts (Ralph Zinstein).—Our querist ia goiss in 
for fowls, and looks forward to haring roup. Prerentloo 
is better than cure, Ralph. Do not overcMwd your nu. 
Ware dirt and draught and damp, feed with wisdom, and 
keep op your pecker. Roup begins with symptoina of 
a cold and inflammation of nostrils, dJscha^, first of 
water then offeasire matter. The face and eyes, and ereo 
the thi^t, Bwel), and there ia much thirst. Isolate the 
bird at once. Giro a dose of eaetoroi], bathe the parts 
thrice a doy with a warm solution of Sanitaa, teed on aoft 
and green food, and after tliiee days gire iron In the water 
and plenty of mealy scraps to drink. Llmewash the fowl* 
house and disinfect the run with Sanitaa. 

AoE POR.RPKKiMO (Clydesdale Harrier).—Certainly tralo. 
A lad of eerenteen, in good bealtb, should be able to nm 
anywhere and do anything. 

PURCHAJIKO Tortoise (Bertie).-Try Sumner’s shop, las, 
Oxford Street. 

Boos os TCBK1T3 (Turk).—We do not know of any : but 
almost any book on Fowl-breeding gives a chapter on 
Tuikeys. 

Bird's Wiso Bad (Propeller).—If a bit of bona pco trr^ sa. 
and cannot by manipulation be put right, it tniadcJre 
snipped off with sharp pincers and the wing 
potion. It is a bad case. About going abroad. w« 

^ve you any information unless you tw us your ffad 
what capacity you want to go in. ■ tzij' 

BnsNlKO (Tyke).—Xo; certainly not. Cycling In 
tioD will rather tend to strengthen a ruuner. 

Goiso TO Sea (A. Reid).—As yon have no moo 
apprentice you had bettor stop on shore. Bo : 
going before the mast You might get on as clert. 
work up, but we doubt it, tor the purser branch u 
done away with now. 

Obesitt (0. B.).—Take a hath every morning and 
exercise you can. and avoid sugar, butler, potat 
ding, and much bread. Take meat, egga, cheese, - 
greeu vegeUbles. 

NERVOtSHESS (Verona).—Y'ou hnrtyouraelf by i 
booka, and we may tell you that the medicine* 

•re merely made to sell by rich advertising qua 
suit a doctor at once about your kidneys. 

Ksock-ksebs (J. S. Chelt and Tweaty OtliersX--! 
doctor, or read our back Correspoadenc*. Wg 
answer further queries about knock-knees for. 
to come. 

Stofviko Birds (Slilpton).—Read onr papers on 
... .. .. -aee our “Indoor Games anc 


iu back numbers, 
tlons. 


THRUSH (Low).—You can buy a thrush from tlie,i 
at auy season. 

THE Bath (Neanias).—If the hot l>alh once a ^ 
you a headache, abjure it. If you cannot Uke the^ 
tub yet. take abundant exercise in the open air, 
will soon be able to stand it. ^ ^ 

CATS SREIHO IX THE DARK (H. O. Well8).--TRej^ 

Iwtter ill the dark than you can, but csrtaliilv •»« 
in the dark than In the light They possess r-" 
modsting pupils. 

Nervousxess, BTC. tJ. W.).—If your friend valiiwl 
ho will keep clear of quacks and 81s bottles o^,] 

Let him consult his own doctor; a little good 
hou6&t xnc<ilclft6 will pot him oil to right*. 

Wkasixo Puppjbs (B. H. K.).—It waa a clerical 
should be six weeks, not six months. 

PoiHTS OF PlflKOBS (Squeaker).— We know of no « 

Get the “Pigeon Book," publlahed by Upeott 
Strand, London. 

PiHPLES OH THF FACE (Various Querists).—An anij 
this sort constitutes what medical men call aso a. 
usually caused hy poverty of the blood and a w^k ■away 
of the vessels in the skin. Live os well at yoo MU nd 
obey the laws of health and hygiene. Read a papawo^ 
back number by Dr, Gordon bUbles called “ Boya AS- 
incnts." Get an ointment of the nitrate <.f meicwry frgaa 
your chemist, and use this night and morning; or a a aft s 
tton of one grain of corrosive suldlmate to one ounc* 
cau de Cologne. To he labelled " Poison." 
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CHAPTER XXII.—AT THE RUINED MONASTERY—ADVENTURE WITH A TIGER—THE MYSTERY OF THE NEWLY-DUO GRAVE 

—WHAT WE SAW FROM THE RED DUNE. 


T WO years more have passed away, 
four years in all. since we first set 
foot in the Silver West. What happy 
blithesome years they had been, too ! 
Every day had brought its duties, every 
duty its pleasures as well. During all 
this time we could not look back with 
regi*et to one unpleasant hour. Some¬ 
times we had endured some cros.ses as 
well, but we brothers bore them, I 
believe, without a murmur, and Mon- 
crieiF without one complaining word. 

“Boys,” he would say, quietly, “no¬ 
body gets it all his own way in this 
world. We must iust learn to take the 
thick wi’ the thin.” 

Moncrieff was somewhat of a pro¬ 
verbial philosopher; but had he been 
entrusted with the task of selecting 
proverbs that should smooth one’s path 
m life, I feel sure they would have oeen 
good ones. 

Strath Coila New, as we called the 
now green valley^ in which our little 
colony had been iounde<l, had improved 
to a wonderful extent in so brief a 
time. The settlers had completed their 
houses long ago; they, like ourselves, 
had laid out their fields and farms and 
planted their vineyards ; the hedges 
were green and flowering ; the poplar- 
trees and willows had sprung skywards 
as if influenced by magic—the magic of 
a viigin soil; the fields were green with 
waving grain and succulent lucerne: 
the vines needed the help of man to aia 
them in supporting tneir wondrous 
wealth of grapes; fruit grew every¬ 
where ; birds sang everywhere, and to 
their music were added sounds even . 
sweeter still to our ears—the lowing of 
herds of sleek fat cattle, the bleating 
armies of sheep, the home-like noise 
of poultry and satisfied grunting of 
lazy pigs. The latter sometimes fed on 
peaches that would have brought tears 
of joy to the eyes of many an English 
market gardener. 

Our villa was complete now ; wings 
and tower, and terraced lawns leading 
down to the lake, close beside which 
Dugald had erect^ a boat-house that 
was in itself like a little fairy palace. 
Dugald had always a turn for the ro¬ 
mantic, and nothing would suit him by 
way of a boat except a gondola. What 
an amount of time and taste lio had 
bestowed on it too ! and how the 
Gaucho carpenters had worked and 
slaved to please him and make it com¬ 
plete 1 But there it was at last, a thing 
of beauty, in all conscience—prows and 
bows, cushioned seats, and oars, and 
awnings, all complete. 

It was his greatest pleasure to take 
auntie, Aileen, and old Jenny out to 
.skim the lake in this gondola, and sit 
for long happy hours reading orfishing. 

Even Bombazo used to form an item 
in these pleasant little excursions. He 
certainly was no use with an oar, but it 
was the “bravo” captain’s delight to 
dress as a troubadour and sit twanging 
the light guitar under the awnings, 
while Aileen and auntie plied the oars. 

Dugald was still our miglity hunter, 
the fearless Nimrod of hill and strath 
and glen. But he was amply supported 


in all his adventures by Archie, who 
had wonderfully changed for the 
better. He wfis brown and hard now, 
an excellent horseman, and crack shot 
with either the revolver or rifle. 

Between the two of them, though 
ably assisted by a Gaucho or two, tliey 
had fitted up the ancient ruined monas¬ 
tery far away antong the hills as a kind 
of shooting-Dox, and here they spent 
many a oay, and many a night as 
well. Archie had long since become 
acclimatised to all kinds of ci*eei)ies— 
they no longer possessed any terrors 
for him. 

The ruin, as I have before hinted, 
must have, at some bygone period, 
belonged to the Jesuits; but so blown 
up with sand was it when Dugald took | 
possession that tlie work of restoration ; 
to something like its pristine form had 
been a task of no little difficulty. The : 
building stood on a slight eminence, and 
at one side grew a huge ombu-tree. It 
was under this that the only inhabitable 
room lay. This room had two windows, 
one on each side, facing each other, one 
looking east, the other west. Neither 
glass nor frames were in these windows, 
and probably had not existed even in 
the Jesuits’ time. The room was cooler 
without any such civilised arrange¬ 
ments. 

It was a lonesome eerie place at the 
very best, and that weird looking ombu- 
tree, spreading its dark arms above the 
grey old walls, did not detract from the 
air of gloom that surrounded it. Some¬ 
times Archie said laughingly that the 
tree was like a funeral pall. Well, the 
half-caste Indians of the estancias used 
to give this ruin a wide berth; they had 
nasty stories to tell about it, stories 
that had been handed down through 
generations. There were few indeed of 
even the Gauchos wlio would liave cared 
to rentain here after night-fall, much 
less sleep within its walls. But when 
Dugald’s big lamp stood lighted on the 
table, when a fire of wood burned on 
the low hearth, and a plentiful repast, 
with bowls of steaming fragrant mate, 
stood before the young men, then the 
rooni looke<l far from uncomfortable. 

There was at each side a hammock 
hung, \^hich our two hunters slept in 
on nights when they had remained too 
long on the hill, or wanted to be early at 
the chase in the morning. 

“ Whose turn is it to light the fire 
to-night?” said Dugald, one winter 
evening, as the two jogged along to¬ 
gether on their mules towards the 
ruin. 

“ I think it is mine, cou.sin. Anyhow, 
if you feel lazy I’ll make it so.” 

“ No, I’m not lazy, but I want to tiike 
home a bird or two to-morrow that 
auntie's very soul loveth, so if you go 
on and get supper ready I shall go 
round the red dune and try to find 
them.” 

“You won't be long ?” 

“ I shan’t be over an hour.” 

Archie rode on, humming a tune to 
himself. Arrived at the ruin, he cast 
the mule loose, knowing he would not 
wander far away, and would find juicy 
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nourishment among the more tender of 
the cacti sprouts. 

Having lit a roaring fire, and seen it 
burn up, Archie spread jisunder some 
of the ashes, and placed thereon a huge 
pie-dish—not an empty one—to warm. 
Meanwhile be hung a kettle of water on 
the hook above the tire, and, taking up 
a book, sat down by the window to 
read by the light of the setting sun 
until the water should boil. 

A whole half-hour passed away. The 
kettle had rattled its lid, and Archie hod 
hooked it up a few links so that the 
water should not be wasted. It was 
very still and quiet up here to-night, 
and very lonesome too. The sun had 
just gone down, and all the western sky 
was aglow with clouds, whose ever 
changing beauty it was a plejisure to 
watch. Archie was beginning to wish 
that Dugald would come, when he was 
startled at hearing a strange and pierc¬ 
ing cry far down below him in the 
cactus jungle. It was a cry that made 
his flesh quiver and his very spine feel 
cold. It came from no human lips, and 
yet it was not even the scream of a 
terror-struck mule. Next minute the 
mystery was unravelled, and Dugald’s 
favourite mule came galloping towards 
the ruin, pursued by an enormous tiger, 
as the jaguar is called here. 

Just as he had reachetl the ruin the 
awful beast had made his spring. His 
talons drew blood, but the next moment 
he was rolling on the ground with one 
eye apparently knocked out, and the 
foam around his fang-filled inoutli 
mixed with blood ; and the mule was 
over the hills and safe, while the jaguar 
was venting his fume and fury on 
Archie’s rugs, which, with his gun, he 
had left out there. 

There is no occasion to deny that the 
young man was almost petriti(Hi with 
fear, but this did not last long : he must 
seek for safety somehow, somewhere. 
To leave the ruin seems certain death, 
to remain is impossible. Look, the 
tiger even already has scented him ; he 
utters another fearful yell, and makes 
direct for the window. The tree ! the 
tree ! Something seems to utter those 
words in Iiis car as lie springs froni the 
open window. The jaguar has entered 
the room us Archie, with a strength he 
never knew he possessed, eatcOies a 
lower limb and hoists himself up into 
the tree. He hears yell after yell; now 
first in the ruin, next at the tree foot, 
and then in the tree itself. Archie 
creeps higher and higher up, till the 
branches can no longer bear him, anil 
after him creeps death in the most 
awful form imaginable. Already the 
brute is so close that he sees his glaring 
eye and hears his awful scenting an^ 
snuffling. Arcliie is fascinated by that 
tiger’s face so near him—on the same 
limb of the tree, he himself far out 
towards the point. This must be fas¬ 
cination. He feels like one in a strange 
dream, for as the time goes by and the 
tiger springs not, he takes to specula¬ 
ting almost calmly on his fate, and 
wondering where the beast will seize 
him first, and if it will be very painful; 
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if he will hear his own bones crash, and 
so faint and forget everything. What 
fangs the tiger lias ! How broad the 
head, and terribly fierce the grin ! But 
how the blood trickles from the wound 
in the sknll! He can hear it pattering 
on the dead leaves far beneath. 

Why doesn’t the tiger spring and 
have it overt Why does—but look, 
look, the brute has let go the branch 
and fallen down, down with a crash, 
and Archie hears the dull thud of the 
Ixxly on the ground. 

Dead—to all intents and purposes. 
The good mule’s hoof had cloven the 
skull. 

“ Archie ! Archie ! whjre on earth 
are you ? Oh, Archie ! 

It is Dugald’s voice. The last words 
are almost a shriek. 

Then away goes fear from Archie’s 
heart, and joy unspeakable takes its 
place. 

“Up here, Dugald,” he shouts, “safe 
and sound.” 

I leave the reader to guess whether 
Dugald was glad or not to see his cousin 
■drop intact from the ombu-tree, or 
whether or not they enjoyed their pie 
and mate that evening aft<‘r this ter¬ 
rible adventure. 

“ I wonder,” said Archie, later on, and 
just as they were preparing for ham¬ 
mock, “ I wonder, Dugald, if that tiger 
has a wife. I hope she won’t come 
prowling round after her dead lord in 
the middle of the night.” 

“ Well, anyhow, Archie, we’ll have 
our rifles reimy, and Diish will give us 
ample warning, you know. So good- 
iiigrit.” 

“Good-night. Don't be astonishe<l if 
you hear me scream in niy sleep. I feel 
sure I’ll dream I’m up in that dark 
ombu-tree, and perhaps in the olutclies 
of that fearsome tiger,” 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

About a month after the .above re¬ 
lated adventure the young men had 
another at that very ruin, which, if not 
<iuite so stirring, was at all events far 
more mysterious. 

It happened soon after a wild storm, 
a kind of semi-pampero, had swept over 
the glen with much thunder ana light¬ 
ning and heavy rains. It had cleared 
the atmosphere, however, which pre¬ 
viously had been hary and close. It 
had cooled it as well, so that one after¬ 
noon, Dugald, addressing Archie, said, 
“ What do you say to an early 
morning among the birds to-morrow, 
cousin V’ 

“ Oh, I’m ready, Dugald, if you are,” 
was the reply. 

“ Well, then, off you trot to the 
kitchen, and get food ready, and I’ll 
see to the shooting tackle and the 
mules.* 

When Dugald ran over to say good¬ 
night to Moncrieff and Aileen before 
they started, he met old Jenny in the 
door. 

“ Dear laddie,” she said, when she 
heard he was bound for the hills, “ I 
hope nae ill will come over ye ; but I 
kvob I had an unco’ ugly dream last 
light. Put your trust in Providence, 
aiddie, And ye winna forget to say 
iTour prayers, will ye?” 

“ That we won’t, mother. Ta, ta ! ” 
Aloncrieff saw Dugald to his own 


ate. With them went Wolf, the largest 
loodliound-mastitf. 

“Dreams,” said Moncrieff, “may be 
neither here nor there; but you’ll be 
none the worse for taking Wolf” 

“ Thank you,” said Dugald ; “ he shall 
come, and welcome.” 

The sun had ouite set before they 
reached the ruin, out there was a beau¬ 
tiful after-glow in the west—a golden 
haze beneath, with a kind of crimson 
blush over it higher up. When they 
were on a level with the ruin, the two 
windows of which, ns already stated, 
were opposite to each other, Archie 
said, musingly, 

“ Look, Dugald, what a strange and 
beautiful light is streaming through the 
windows! ” 

“Yes,” replietl Dugald, “but there is 
something solemn, even ghostly, about 
it. Don’t you think so ? ’’ 

“True: there always is something 
ghostly auout an empty ruin, I think. 
Are you superstitious?” 

“}^o; but—see. What was that? 
^Vhy, thei*e is someone there ! Look to 
your rifle, Archie. It was an Indian, I 
am certain.” 

What had they seen ? Why, only the 
head and shoulders of a passing figure 
in the orange light of the two windows. 
It had appeared but one moment—next 
it was gone. Rifles in left hand, revol¬ 
vers in right, they cautiously approached 
the ruin and entered. Never a soul was 
here. They went out again, and looked 
around ; they even searched the ombu- 
tree. but all in vain. 

“ Our eyes must have deceived us,” 
said Dugald. 

“I think,” said Archie, “I have a 
theory that might explain the mys¬ 
tery.” 

“ What is it, then ? ” 

“Well, that was no living figure we 
saw.” 

“ ^yhat! You don't mean to say, 
Arcliie, it was a ghost ? ” 

“ No, but a branch of that ghostly 
ombu-tree moved by a pa.ssing wind 
between us and the light. 

As he spoke they rounded the farthest 
ofi' gable of the ruin, and there both 
stopped as suddenly as if shot. Close 
beside the wall, with some rude digging 
tools lying near, was a newly-opened 
grave ! 

“ This is indeed strange,” said Dugald, 
remembering old Jenny’s warning and 
dream ; “I cannot make it out.” 

“Nor can I. However, we must make 
the best of it.” 

By the time supper’was finished they 
had almost forgotten all about it. Only 
before lying down that night— 

“I say, Archie,” said Dugald, “why 
didn’t we think of it 1 ” 

“Think of what?” 

“ Why, of putting Wolf the mastifi" 
on the track. If there has been Indians 
here, he would have found them out.” 

“ It will not be too late to-morrow, 
perhaps.” 

Dugald lay awake till it must have 
been long past midnight. He tried to 
sleep, but failed, though he could tell 
from his regular breathing that nothing 
was distui'bing Archie’s repose. It was 
a beautiful night outside, and the light 
from a full moon streamed in at one 
window and fell on the form of good 
Wolf, who was curled up on the floor; 


the other window wa.s shaded by the 
branches of the oinhu-tree. No matter 
how calm it might be in the valley 
below, away up liei'e there was always 
a light breezee blowing, and to-niglit 
the whispering in the tree at times re¬ 
sembled the sound of human voices. So 
thought Dugald. Several times he 
started and listened, and once he felt 
almost sure he heard footsteps as of 
people moving outside. Then again 
all sounds—if sounds there ha<l been— 
ceased, and nothing was audible .save 
the sighing wind in the ombu-tree. Oh, 
that strange waving ombu-tree! He 
wondered if it really Inul some dark 
secret to whisper to him, and had chosen 
this silent hour of night to reveal it. 

Hark, that was a sound this time! 
The mournful but piercing cry of a 
night-bird. “Chee-hee-eel chee-hee-ee!” 
It was repeated farther up the hill. • But 
could the dog be deceived? Scarcely: 
and grow’ling low os if in anger, Woli 
had arisen and stood pointing towards 
the ombu-shaded winefow. 

With one accord both Dugald and 
Archie, seizing their revolvers and 
jumping from their hammocks, ran out 
just in rime to see a tall figure cross a 
patch of moonlit sward and disappear 
m the cactus jungle. 

Both fired in the direction, but of 
course aimlessly, and it was with the 
reatest difficulty they succeetled in 
eeping the great dog ft;om following 
into the bush. 

They were disturbed no more that 
night: and daylight quite banished 
their feai-s, though it could not dispel 
the mystery of the newly-dug grave. 

Indeed, tney could even afiord to joke 
a little over tlie matter now. 

“There is something in it, depend 
upon that,” said Dugald, as the two 
stood together looking into the hole. 

“ There doesn’t seem to be,” said 
Archie, quizzingly. 

“And I mean to probe it to the 
bottom.” 

“Suppose you commence now, Du¬ 
gald. IJelieve me, there is no time like 
the present. Here are the tools. They 
look Quite antediluvian. Do you tliink 
now tnat it really was a fle.sh-and-blood 
Indian we .saw here; or was it the 
host of some murdered priest? And 
as he been digging down hei*e to ex¬ 
cavate his own old bone.s, or have a 
peep to see that they are safe ? ” 

“ Archie,” said Dugald, at last, as if 
he had not listened to a word of his 
companion's previous remarks, “Archie, 
we won’t go .shooting to-day.” 

“No?” 

“No, we will go home instead, and 
bring Moncrieff and my brothers here. 
I begin to think this is no grave after 
all.” 

“Indeed, Dugald, and why?” 

“Why, simply for this reason: Yambo 
has told me a wonderful blood-curdling 
story of two hermit priests who live<l 
here, and who had found treasui^e 
among the hills, and were eventually 
murdered and buried in this very ruin. 
According to the tradition the slaughter¬ 
ing Indians were themselves afterwards 
killed, and since then strange appear¬ 
ances have taken place from time to 
time, and until we niiule a shooting-box 
of the ruin no Gauchos could be found 
bold enough to go inside the ruin, nor 
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would any Indian come within half a 
mile of the place. That they have got 
more courageous now we had ample 
evidence last night.” 

“And you think that—” 

“I think that Indians are not far 
awaj’, and that—but come, let us saddle 
OUT mules and be off.” 

It was high time, for at that very 
moment over a dozen pairs of fierce 
eyes were watching them from the 
cactus jungle. Spears were even poised 
ready for an attack, and only perliajis 
the sight of that ferocious-lookuig dog 
restrained them. 

No one could come more speedily to 
a conclusion than Moncrieff. He 
hardly waited to hear DumW’s story 
before he had summonetl Yambo, and 
bade him get ready with five trusty 
Oauchos to accompany them to the hills. 

“Guns, seflor?*^ 

“Ay, guns, Y'ainbo, and the other 
d(^. We nifly have to draw a trigger 
or two. Sharp is the word, Yambo ! ' 

In two hours more, and just os the 
winter’s sun was at its highest, we all 
reached the cactus near the old monas¬ 
tic ruin. Here a spear flew close past 
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Moncrieff'’s head. A quick fierce glance 
of anger shot from the eyes of this 
buirdly Scot. He called a dog, and in 
a moment more disappearea in the 
jungle. A minute after there was the 
sharp ring of a revolver, a shriek, a 
second shot, and all was still. Presently 
Moncrieff rode back, looking grim, but 
calm and self-possessed. 

Tljere was no one near the ruin when 
we advanced, but the Indians had been 
here. The grave was a grave no longer 
in shape, but a huge hole. 

Set to work, Yambo, with your men. 
They have saved us trouble. Dugald 
and Archie and Donald, take three men 
and the dogs and scour the busli round 
here. Then place sentinels about, and 
post yourselves on top of the red dune. 

Y'ambo and his men set to work in 
earnest, and laboured untiringly for 
hours and hours, but without finding 
anything. A halt was called at last for 
rest ana refreshment; then the work 
was commenced with greater heart than 
ever. 

I had ridden away to the red dune to 
carry food to my brothers and the dogs 
and the sentinels. 


The day was beginning already t 
draw to a close. The sky all above wa 
blue and clear, but along the horizo 
lay a bank of grey rolling clouds, tha 
soon would be changed to crimson an 
gold by the rays of the setting sui 
Hawks were poised high in the air, an 
flocks of kites were slowly winging the 
way to the eastward. 

From our position on the summit* 
the red dune we had a most extends 
view on all sides. We could even k 
the tall waving poplars of our ow 
estancias, and away westward a va; 
rolling prairie of pampa land, bounde 
by the distant Sierras, ily eyes wei 
directed to one level and snow-whii 
patch in the plain, which might hai 
oeen about three square miles m exten 
when suddenly out from behind sou 
dunes that lay beyond rode a party < 
horsemen. We could tell at a giant 
they were Indians, and that they wei 
coming as fast as fleet horses could can 
them, straight for the hill on which « 
stood. There was not a moment to los 
so, leaping to the back of my mule, 
hurried away to warn our party. 

(7*0 be eontimud.) 


BUSH LUCK: 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 
Bv W. H. Timperley, 

Author of "Barry Treeerlon," ele. 


I WAS up betimes next morning, but 
not a moment too soon, for ns I 
walked out into the yartl who should I 
see but Pat Bourke, coming through the 
gate on horseback, leading Nobby. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Bourke! Glad to 
see you so early,I said, ns I went to 
meet him and take charge of my new 
purchase, 

“The top of the mornin’ to you, sorr, 
and here’s the little harse we med the 
bargain on yestherday, and sorry am I 
to part wid him, seein’ os how Ws ns 
good a bit o’ stuff a.s any man iver put 
a saddle on,” said Pat. 

“All right; bring him along to the 
stable, and then I’ll pay you for him. I 
suppose he’s quiet to ride, and not given 
to shying,” I remarked, with n lively 
recollection of Vernon’s anecdotes told 
over-night. 

“ Well, misther, belave me, or belnve 
me not, but time will tell if I spoke the 
thruth this day, for that same little harse 
is as quiet as a child; and talk about 
shyin’, vou might ride him through a 
butchers shop and sorrn a bit of him 
wud look at a haporth ! ” 

This was very satisfactory, and Mr. 
Bourke received his twenty-one sove¬ 
reigns with the air of a man who was in 
considerable doubt as to whether he 
was justified in making such an enor¬ 
mous sacrifice, but as he gave me his 
blessing by way of discount, and rode 
off with more hard cash in his pocket 
than he probably had felt there for 
many a long <lay, I did not feel parti¬ 
cularly sorry for him. 

After breakfast Mr. Munro suggested 


CHAPTER XII.—BLACK GEORGE. 

that I should ride into Gratton with 
him and clear niy two cases at the 
Cu.stom-house, where they were lying in 
bond. 

This suited me very well, as I wanted 
to try Nobby ; and .now that 1 had a 
Ijorse of ray own I concluded the next 
best thing would be to get my own 
saddlery, and the rest of the good 
things Uncle Tom had ordered to l>e 
packed up for me, but which I had not 
yet seen. 

So the horses were brought round, 
Avhen I was glad to hoar 5lr. Slunro 
express an opinion that mine was a nice 
useful-looking cob, and would no doubt 
make a serviceable hack. And he was 
right, for time proved Nobby to be as 
hard as nails, in addition to winch he 
H’os of a kindly disposition; could walk 
well, trot quickly, and canter as easily 
as a lady’s palfry. Thus I had every 
reason to be satisfied; and I may as well 
say at once that my horse and I be¬ 
came excellent friends, and although we 
h>ul many a rough trip during the 
almo.st tropical heat of summer and 
through the heavy rains of winter, he 
never failed me. Poor fellow, he’s dead 
and gone now, but I can look back and 
say with Paddy Bourke, that he was 
“ os fine a bit of stuff as any man ever 
put a saddle on.” 

I hope my readers will not think that 
I am saying too much about horses in 

f eneral or of my own in particular. In 
.ustralia, if a journey has to be travelled 
or some heavy bush work taken in hand, 
the first question asked is, “What sort 
of a horse have you got?” And why? 
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Because as a rule a man’s life depen* 
upon the animal he is riding. Hor 
and rider are almost insepai-ablo con 
panions. It may be on the long dreai 
waterless sand plain, when the horse 
depended upon to cany his rider to ti 
nearest water-hole, failing whicli bot 
may perish—first the aninial, and tlK 
the rider in a vain struggle to rent 
water on foot. It may when su 
rounded by a raging bush fire ac 
alomst sufibcated oy heat and smok 
tliat unless your horse can carry yc 
through at a full gallop, the odds at 
that in less than five minutes you woul 
be reduced to a cinder. Or it may I 
when the swollen river has to be crossw 
that the rider depends upon his horse i 
take him safely to the opposite ban! 
es{>ecially if, as is sometimes the cas 
the man is unable to swim himsell 

The Australian bushman’s bot^ mut 
l>e tractable and well-disposed, or b 
may injure him; faithful, or he uia 
desert him, p>erhaps on a desert son 
plain or in a howling wilderness < 
scrub. He must be sure-footed, or b 
may stumble and perhaps fall on top < 
him; strong and nardy, or he may fa 
him in his hour of greatest ne^. .\i 
these things are of const ant occurreua 
as every Australian who has lived in tb 
bush can tell you. 

When we had ridden a few miles v 
met a tine-looking young native stridiq 
along at the rate of about five miles ai 
hour, with a bundle of spears in hi 
hand. Over his shoulders a kangaroo 
skin cloak hung gracefully, and his hcai 
was decorated with a bunch of feathen 
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Altogether his appearance was pic¬ 
turesque though somewhat savage, and, 
M this was the hrst native I h^ seen 
in full bush costume, I was particularly 
impressed with his warlike bearing. 

■ “What a fine-looking young savage!” 
C remarked to >Ir. Munro. “I suppose 
be’s some chief, is he not ? ” 

.Mr. Munro laughed, iis he said, “ Wait, 
ind judge for yourself.” and the next 
iiinute we reined up in front of the man, 
A-ho had halted in the middle of the 
ond, evidently with the intention of 
{])eaking to us. 

“ HulFoa, George, and where are you 
)fr to this morning ?” asked my friend. 

‘‘I was just going to Tarwotiga to see 
/ou, Mr. Munro. and ask you to give me 
i job,” replied the sjvvage in excellent 
iiinglish. 

“I thought so. Tired of the bush, T 
juppose i What wages <lo you want ? ” 

“Two pounds a month and my grub," 
inswered (ieorge, promptly. 

“All right. Ill give you that, but 
nind this, if you get drunk, or kick un 
my row, while you are with me, I shall 
jive you sometliing else.” 

“No fear of tliat, sir,” said George, as 
je laughed good-humouredly at the 
•hreat, and .showed as tine a sot of teeth 
IS T had ever seen. 

" Very well; take this note to Mrs. 
vlunro, and slje’ll give you your clothes,” 


said Mr. Munro, as he scribbled a few 
lines in his pocket-ltook, tore out the 
leaf, and handed it to the native, who 
thanked him and walked off. 

“ Well, and what do you think of 
your chief now!” asked Mr. Munro, os 
we resumed our joumey at a foot’s 
pace. 

“ I really don’t know what to think,” 
I replied ; “ the man looks like a savage, 
j’et speaks like an Englishman.” 

“\es, he speaks very goo<l English, 
and w-hat’s more he can read and write 
it better than a goo<l many of the 
labouring class of whites, but he’s not a 
bit the better for all his p<lucation; in 
fact I have an idert that he would 
jrobably have been a much better lad 
jad he l)een left to the tender mercies 
of his trii>e instead of being placed in a 
false position through tlic mistaken 
kindness of a lady who wa.s anxious to 
see what could be done with the raw 
material. 

“Miss Davidson—for that was her 
name—conceived the idea of adopting 
and educating a native child. An 
opportunity occurred o’le day which 
enabled her to put her long-cherished 
plan into execution, os a native woman 
died on the station leaving an infant 
about a year old, which, with the per¬ 
mission of its relatives, she took charge 
of. 


“With affectionate care this good 
woman not only nursed and attended 
to the child as carefully as if it had 
been her own, but had it named George 
Christian. 

“In the course of time the infan£ 
grew to be a big boy, when he began to 
ive trouble, and show a disposition to 
e cruel whenever an opportunity 
presented itself. As he grew older his 
character seemed to grow worse, and at 
last he left his would-be benefactress, 
and went off into the bu.s)>. 

“Since then Black George, as he is now 
called, has had no settled home. Some¬ 
times for a month or two he lives in true 
bush fashion with the other natives’ 
but that sort of life don’t .suit him for 
long together, a-s he cannot do without 
the food to which he had been accus¬ 
tomed from his childhood, and he’s 
oftener to be found employed on some 
station as a stock-rider or general 
servant, and I must say, in common 
justice to the fellow, that I would a.s 
soon have him as any European I 
know. 

“ But now we must jog along,” said 
Mr. Munro, as he put his horse into a 
canter, and in another ten minutes we 
rode into Gratton. where we soon saw 
old Captain Collins rolling down the 
street, looking as jolly os ever. 

(To be contiautd.) 


UNCLE TOW8ER: 

A STOKY FOB BOYS YOUNG AND OLD. 


4 » 


By Rev. A. N. m.a., f.o.s., 

Author of "Caeta aitd UereuUt," “A Smuggling Adoenlurt,” tte., tie. 



E funeral took place a few days after- 
ards. Jemmy could not be present, 
eing laid up with measles at Hightield 
Louse. The parents at Heathervale 
range were l^th unable to travel so 
ir at such an inclement season. 

Uncle Towser made all arrangements 

> deprive the last ceremony as faros | 
ossible of eveiything that might tend I 

> si^den or frighten the children. He ' 
•nt to Covent Garden for flowers, and ^ 
id the grave entirely lined with ever- i 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE dUARDIAN UNCLE. 

greens. The coffin was completely 
hidden by stepbanotis and white 
hyacinths, and other such flowers 
which money could obtain. 

It was a bright cloudless morning, 
and the churchyard looked fair in the 
brilliant sunshine. There was not a 
very laige concourse of people. Mr. 
Browser had not made many acquaint¬ 
ances in the neighbourhood, and the 
service was of a private character. But 
many of the kind-hearted motherly 
women of the middle class came out 
of sympathy with the little orphan 
children, and many an e;e glistened 
with tears while watching them. 

“ Bless their little innocent hearts ! ” 
said honest Mrs. Tweadle to her daugh¬ 
ters, as they sat at tea that afternoon 
in the room behind the millinery depOt, 
with the door ajar that the footsteps 
of a chance customer might not fall 
unnoticed. “ Bless their sweet innocent 
hearts—to see them standing by the 

f rave with little pale wondering faces. 

here was their uncle—such a kind¬ 
looking gentleman. They say he’s one 
of the clever ones—been to Oxford 
College. But he looked as fond of the 
liftle dears as though he might have 
been their father. On. ’twas a beautiful 
funeral! There, wnat the flowers 
must have cost! And all the grave lined 
with leaves—and the sunshine so bright 


—it might have been a wedding 1 
Nothing what you may call flaunting 
about it. Not but what I own ’tis good 
for trade to see no expense spared ; but 
somehow I like the simple way after 
all.” 

“ Law, mother,” said the simpering 
Miss Jemima Tweadle, who was known 
to have tender sentiments towards 
young Mr. Cortin at the upholsterer’s 
establishment where they undertook 
genteel funerals—“how you do talk ! 
If rich folks are not to nave a grand 
funeral, 1 should like to know who is. 
And only two mourning coaches—one 
for the family and one for the servants. 
I call it mean ! ” 

“ Well, nw dear, you may be right in 
one way. Coaches is all well enough if 
there’s loving friends to fill them. But 
where’s the use of a parcel of ignorant 
fellows standing about, not caring a tig 
who is to be put under the ground, 
and only thinking how soon they eau 
get away to go rollicking off to the 
public-house, instead of going quietly 
nonte to repent of their sinsi” 

Uncle Towser had taken the children 
home, and was sitting with them in the 
drawing-room—his soul melted in the 
tenderest affection towards them. 

Jackie and Charlie were each on a 
knee, and Christine was as close as she 
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could get. The fire burnt brightly, 
tlie candles were lighted, the curtains 
di'awn. But a nameless sense of awe 
was upton the children, which sought 
refuge in the strength of a strong man’s 
loving heart. 

The family lawyer had attended the 
funeral, and the will of Josiali Bi-owser 
hod been reatl afb'rwards in the 
presence of a few friends. George 
Towscr was left sole guardian of the 
four orphans, with a very substantial 
legacy and the use of Merrymead 
^mnor until Jemmy should come of 
age, when it was to be his. The younger 
ones all had special portions, and Miss 
I’eckington was not forgotten. A small 
legacy was left to every servant of the 
household. 

Uncle Towser had not said anything 
to the children about the future. He 
would wait till to-morrow, and then 
explain his new position towards them. 
A feeling of proiound calm was in liis 
heart that evening as he thought of 
them sleeping jwacefully upstairs. Now 
he saw before him a channel for life¬ 
long devotion-a call for definite 
interests. Hitherto he liatl lived, 
possibly not an idle selfish life—yet it 
seemed as if there had never lx‘en a 
special and distinct road of duty. 

Peace to your sclf-incriniinations, 
Uncle Towser! If every old bachelor 
copied your metliods of manifesting 
selfishness the world would hai*dly be 
the worse. 

Next morning Uncle Towser spoke to 
the children. 

Do you know, my dears, that I am 
going to live with you, and take care of 
vou now as your dear papa used to 
do.” 

‘•Are you really?” said Jackie. 
“Will you never go away?” with many 
more such questions, in which Charlie 
joined. 

Christine waited until they liad 
finished, and then she said; “Dear 
Uncle Towser, weare so delighted ! We 
shall be so happy with you ; but I do 
miss papa so dre^fully!” 

“ \ es, my love, yes—your dear papa 
—but we must think of him saved from 
all care and trouble and sorrow. We 


must think of him with your dear 
mother once more. Vou know she was 
my sister. I think you can hardly 
remember what she was like. Can you ? ” 
“ I think I can sometimes. 1 often see 
her when I am dreaming—it is so nice. 
She looks so sweet and lo^■ing, I cannot 
Ijcar waking up then.” 

“ I remember licr when she was a 
little girl, Chrissy. You are just like 
what slie used to be.” 

“ Am I ? Oh, 1 am so glad ! Papa 
sometimes said he thought I %vas like 
her. I reminded liim ot her. But he 
never told me I was exactly like her. 
Do you really think I am 1 ” 

“Yes, niv love. You are wonderfully 
like what slie was as alittlegirl—golden 
hair—blue eyes—nose—mouth—all re¬ 
mind me of her. I remember one day, 
when she was just your age, and she had 
on a black frock like you. We lived 
I with your grandparents—who were 
{ our parents, you know—in a pretty 
house covered with ivy, near Guildford. 
There were some large chalk-pits on tho 
hills, and we used to take long walks 
, together all o%'er tho hills. One day 
} we went to explore a chalk-pit, and 
half-way down the steep side were some 
I wallflowers growing. Julia asked me 
1 if I thought I could get them, and I 
! said yes*. 8o down I began to scramble 
I —it was very steep—I liad to go very 
i carefully. But 1 got a large bunch. 

! Then as I was climbing up again I 
I slipped and rolled over and over right 
! down to the bottom. I was not hurt a 
I bit, but dear Julia was so frightened. 

! She could hardly believe it when she 
' saw me jump up and wave the buncli 
of wallflowers Then she ran down 
where the hill was not so steep and 
came to me, and we went borne. She 
dried some of the flowers in remem¬ 
brance, and I have got them now. 
Would you like to have them 1 ” 

“Oh, thank you, 1 should. Wiy, 
dear mother must actually have touched 
them. What a pretty story ! Do tell 
me another—I would sooner hear stories 
about dear mother than anything else. 
Will you tell me lots? ” 

“Yes, roy love ■ I will try and think 
of lots. Perhaps Jackie and Charlie 
would like to hear them too—^ we will 
keep them for the evening. Why, there 


they are on the lawn with Patch. You 
I must get your hat and run about with 
I them, and get some roses into those 
I little pale cheeks, mv dear. And I 
must go up to London—and then I 
j shall come back in time for tea, and Ave 
j will all have tea together in the dining¬ 
room.” 

' George Towser went to the City. 

I and transacted much business. He 
I returned in time for tea, and afterward.^ 

. Christine reminded him of his promise 
I to tell thenj stories of wliat their mother 
; did Avhen she was a little girl. 

He told them how fond she Avas of the 
, garden ; how she watched for the fim 
I snoAvdrops and violets and daffodils ; hoAA' 

I she found birds’-nests in the shrubberies 
and fed the young birds—how the old 
ones did not seem the least afraid of 
her ; how they used to be taken to the 
sea-side and have spades and pails: 
hoAv tliey usefl to ride out with the 
groom on tAvo little bay ponies. 

The days passed on. Geoqee Towset 
had ^iven up liis rooms at Ilichinond. 
All Ills property had been transferred 
to Merrymead Manor, and he wa.' 
permanently settled there. Being now 
I senior working partner in the finn, hu 
j presence was daily required in Corn- 
1 cockle Street, and he devoted hini.self to 
] the responsibilities of his position with 
j sincerity of purpose, that the house 
j might as far as possible sustain no 
I damage from the loss of its energetk- 
1 representative. The deeper George 
I ToAvser penetrated into the praetir.il 
. working of the business, the greater 
; became his admiration for the complete 
and masterly hold AA’hich hisbrother-in- 
laAv had kept upon every fibre of its 
I multitudinous ramiticatioiis. 

When he gave orders for the erection 
I of a stone over the grave of Josiali 
I Browser he added*this verse at tlxe end 
of the inscription to be engraved uixtit 
it: “ Seest thou a man diligent in hi- 
business, he shall stand lieiore king!^. 
Prov. xxii., 29.” 

And in his inAA*ard soul George ToAvser 
feiwently trusted th«at the soul of the 
departed had been counted worthy to 
stand before the King of kings. 

{Tc be eoncluded.) 


BARBICANE & CO.; 

OR, THE PURCHASE OF THE POLE. 

Bv Ji LKs Verne, 

Author of the “ Clipper of the Cloudt," “ From the Earth to tha Moon,' etc., etc. 
CHAPTHB I.—TUB KORTH POLAR PRACTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


“ 4 ND so, Mr. Maston, you consider 
J\. that a woman can do nothing for 
the advance of the mathematical or 
cxjAPrimental sciences ? ” 

“To my extreme regret, Mrs. Scor- 
bitt,” said J. T. Maston, “ I am obliged 
to say so. That there have been many 
remarkable female mathematicians, 
especially in Russia, I willingly admit; 
but AA'ith her cerebral conformation it 
is not in a Avoman to become an Archi¬ 
medes or a Newton.” 


“ Then, Mr. Maston, alloAv me to 
protest in the name of my sex--” 

“Sex all the more charming, Mrs. 

; Scorbitt, from its never having taken 
to transcendental studies ! ” 

“According to you, Mr. Maston, if a 
woman had seeu an apple fall she 
would never have been able to discover 
the laws of universal gravitation as did 
the illustrious Englishman at the dose 
of the seventeenth century ! ” 

“In seeing an apple fall, Mrs. Scorbitt, 
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a woman Avould have only one idea—U 
e.atit, after the example of our inothec 
Eve.” 

“You deny us all aptitude for Ur 
higher speculations—” 

“All aptitude? No, Mrs. Scorbitt 
But I would ask you to remember tliai 
since there have been people on the 
earth, and women consequently, then 
has never been discovered a feminim 
brain to Avhich we owe a discovery ii 
the domain of science analogous to tbi 
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discoveries of Aristotle, Euclid, Kepler, 
or Eaplace.” 

Is that a reason ? Is it inevitable I 
thnt the futun* should be as the ])ast T’ 

‘*Hun»! That which has not liap- 
pened for thousands of years is not 
liUidv to ha])i>en." 

“'I'hen we must resign ourselves to 
our fate, Mr. .Maston. And as we are 
indeed good — ” 

“And how good !interrupted .1. T. 
Maston, with all the amiable gallantry 
of which a philosopher crammed with j ' 
wa.s capable. 

Mre. Scorbitt was quite ready to be 
convinced. 

“Well, Mr. Maston,” she saitl. “each 
to liis lot in tliis world. Keniain tlie 
extraordinary mathematician that you 
are. (iive youi'stdf entirely to the pro¬ 
blems of that immense enterprise to 
which you and your friond.s have de¬ 
voted their lives ! I will remain tlie 
gOfKl wf)inan I ouglit to be, ami assist 
you with the means. ’ 

“ For which y»ui will have our eternal 
gratitude." said J. T. Maston. 

Mr.s. Scorbitt blushed deliciously, for 
she felt, if not for philoso])hers in 
general, at least for J. T. Maston. a 
truly strange sympathy. Is not a 
woman s heart unfathomable ] 

An immen.se enterprise it was which 
tills wealthy American widow had re¬ 
solved to supjwrt with large sums of 
money. The object of its promoters 
was as follows: 

The Arctic territories, properly so 
called, according to the highest geo- 
ir:i)>hioal authorities, are bounded by 
the -seventj’-eighth parallel, and exh-nd 
over fourteen nundretl thomsand square 
miles, while the seas extend over seven 
hundred thous.and. 

Within this parallel have intrepid 
motlern discoverers advanced nearly as 
tar as the eighty-fourth degree of lati- 
:iide, revealing many a coast hidden 
leyond the lofty chain of iceViergs, giv- 
iig names tocajoe.s, promontories, gulfs, 
iiid bays of these vast Arctic nigh- 
ands. Hut l)eyond this eighty-fourtli 
>.arallel is a mystery, the unrealisable 
lesideratum of geographei's. No one 
ret know.s if land or sea lies hid in 
hat space of six degrees, that im- 
oassable barrier of Polar ice. 

In this year, 185)—, the United States 
lovemment had unexj>ectedly pro- 
>osed to put up to auction the circum- 
)olar regions then remaining undis- 
rovered. having been urged to this 
•xti-aordinary step by an American 
ociety which had been formed to 
ibtain a concession of the apparently 
useless tract. 

Some years before the Berlin Con- 
erence had formulated a special code 
or the use of Great Powers wishing to 
•ppropriate the property of another 
incler pretext of colonisation or open- 
iitc up commercial routes. But this 
o<le was not applicable, under the cir- 
unistances, as the Polar domain was 
.ot inhabited. Nevertheless, as that 
'hich belongs to nobody belongs to 
II, tlie new society did not propose to 
take,” but to “acquire.” 

In the United States there is no 
roject so audacious for which people 
\nnot be found to guarantee the cost 
fid tind the working expenses. This 
-as well seen when a few years before 
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the Gun (Mub of Baltimoro had entered 
on the tu.sk of dcsi)!itching a projectile 
to the moon, in the ho])c of obtaining 
direct coinniunk-ation with our sjitellite. 
Was it not these enterprising Yankees 
wlio had furnished the larger part of the 
sums required by this interesting at- 
teiiijit ? And if it luul succeecled, would 
it not be owing to two of the members 
of the .said club who had dared to face 
the risk of an entirely novel expe¬ 
rience f 

if a Eesseps were one day to projiose 
to cut a gigantic canal through Eurojie 
and Asia, fi om the shores of the Atlantic 
to the Cliina Sea ; if a well-sinker of 
, genius were to otler to pierce the eartli 
. in the hopes of tinding and utilising the 
beds of silicates supposed to Ikj tlicre in 
a fluid state ; if an enterprising electri¬ 
cian proposed to combine the currents 
disseminated over the surface of the 
globe so as to form an inexhaustible 
source of heat and light; if a daring 
engineer were to have the idea of stor¬ 
ing ill vast receptacles the exci’s,'> of 
summer temperature, in order to tran.s- 
fer it to the frozen regions in the winter; 
if a hydraulic specialist were to pro¬ 
pose to utilise the force of the tide for 
the production of heat or power at will; 
if companies were to l»e formed to 
carry out a hundred projects of this 
kiiul—it is the Americans who would be 
f<iund at the head of the subscribers, 
and rivera of dollars would How into 
the pockets of the projectors, ns the 
great rivers of North America flow into 
—and are lost in—tlie ocean. 

It was only natural tiiat public 
opinion should be much exercised at 
the announcement that the Arctic 
regions were to be sold to the highe.st 
bidder, particularly os no public sub¬ 
scription luul been opened with a view 
to the purclia.se, for “all the capital 
had been subscrilied in advance,” and, 
“ it was left for Time to sliow how it 
was proiKised to utilise the territory 
when it had become the property of the 
purchasers ! ” 

Utilise the Arctic regions ! In truth 
such an idea could only have originated 
in the brain of a niadumn ! 

Hut nevertheless nothing could be 
more .serious thmi the scheme. 

In fact, a coniiminication hod been 
sent to many of tlie journals of both 
continents, concluding with a demand 
for imme<liate inquiry on the part of 
those interested. It was the “New 
York Herald ” that first published this 
curious farrago, and the innumerable 
patrons of Gordon Bennett read, on the 
morning of the 7th of November, the 
following advertisement, which rapidly 
spread through the scientitic and in¬ 
dustrial world, and became appreciated 
in very different ways :— 

“ NOTICE TO THE INHABITANTS OF THB 
TERRBSTRIAL GLOBE. 

“ The regions of the North Pole situ¬ 
ated within the eighty-fourth degree of 
north latitude have not yet been utilised, 
for the very good reason that they have 
not yet been discovered. 

“ The furthest points attained by the 
navigators of different nations are the 
following: —82* ATy, said to have been 
reached by the Englishman Parry, in 
July, 1847, in long. 28° e. north of 
Spitzbei^en; 83° 20' 28 ", said to have 
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lieen reaclmd by Markliaiii in tlie Eng¬ 
lish expedition of 8ir John Nares, in 
May, 187f), in long. .'>0'^ w. north of 
Griimell Land ; 83° 35’, said to have 
been reached by Lockwood and Braiii- 
ard in the American expedition of 
Lieutenant Greely, in May, 1882, in 
long. 4*2° in the north of Nare's 
Land. 

“ It can tliu.s 1)0 considered that the 
region extending from the eighty-fourth 
2 )arallel to the Pole is still undividetl 
among the different Stat(*s of the globe. 
It is, therefore, excellently adaptwl for 
annexation as a private estate after 
formal purchase in public auction. 

“ The jiroperty belongs to nobody by 
right of occupation, and the Goveni- 
nieiit of the I iiited States of America, 
having been applied to in the matter, 
have undertaken to name an ofKcial 
auctioneer for the purposes of its dis¬ 
posal. 

“A company has been formed at Bal¬ 
timore. under the title of the North 
Polar Practical Association, wliich pro¬ 
poses to acquire the region by pur¬ 
chase, and thus obtain an indefeasible 
title to all the continent.s, islands, islets, 
rocks, seas, lakes, rivers, .and water- 
courses.whatsoeverof which this Arctic 
territory is coniiiosed, althougli these 
may be now covered with ice, which 
ice may in summer-time disajipear. 

“It IS understood that this right will 
be perpetual and indefeasible, even in 
the event of modification—in any way 
whatsoever—of the geographical or 
meteorological conditions of tlie globe. 

“The project having herewith been 
brought to the knowledge of the peopli* 
of tho two worlds, representatives of all 
nations will be admitted to take jiart 
in the bidding, and the property will 
be adjudged to the highest bidder. 

“The sale will take place on the 3id 
of December of the present year in the 
Auction Mart at Baltimore, Maryland, 
United States of America. 

“For further particulars apply to 
William S. Forster, provisional agent 
of the North Polar Practical Associa¬ 
tion, 93, High Street, Baltimore.” 

It may be that this communication 
will be considered as a ma/lman’s freak; 
but at any rate it must be admitted 
that in its clearness and frankness it 
left nothing to be desired. The serious 
part of it was that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment had undertaken to treat a sale by 
auction as a valid concession of these 
undiscovered territories. 

Opinions on the matter were many. 
Some readers saw in it only one of 
those prodigious outbursts of American 
humbly which would exceed the limits 
of pumsm if the depths of human cre¬ 
dulity were not unfathomable. Others 
thought the proposition should be 
seriously entertained. And these laid 
stress on the fact that the new com¬ 
pany had not appealed to the public 
for funds. It was with their own 
money that they sought to acquire the 
northern regions. They did not seek 
to drain the dollars and bank-notes 
of the simple into their coffers. No ! 
All they asked was to pay w ith their 
own money for their circumpolar 
property ! This was indeed extraor¬ 
dinary ! 

To those people who were fond of 
figures it seemed that nil the said 
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company had to do was to liiiy the ri^ht 
of the first occupant, hut that was diffi¬ 
cult, ns access to the Pole appeared to 
be forbidden to man, and the new 
company would necessarily act with 
prudence, for too many legal precau¬ 
tions could liardly Ik* taken. 

It was noticed that tlie document 
contained a clause providing for future 
contingencies. This clause gave rise 
to inucli contradictory interpretation, 
for its precise meaning escaped tlie 
more suntle minds. It stipulated that 
the riglit would be perj)etuji.l, even in 
tlie event of nio<litication in any way 
whatsoever of the geographical or 
meteorological conditions of the globe. 
What was the meaning of this clause ? 
WJiat contingency diil it provide for i 
How could the earth ever undergo a 
inotlification atiecting its geograpliy or 
meteorology, especially in tlie terri¬ 
tories in cpiestion 1 

“ Evidently,” said the knowing ones, 
“ there is something in this ! ” 

E.xphnatious there were many to 
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will shortly strike the earth in such a 
! manner that tlie shock will produce 
the geographical and meteorological 
changes ^or which tlie clause provides.” 

This sounded scientific, hut it threw 
no light on the matter. The idea of a 
shock from such a comet did not 
coniinend itself to the intelligent. It 
seemed inadmissible that the conces¬ 
sionaires should have prepared for so 
hypothetical an eventuality. 

*' Perliajis,” said the “ New Orleans 
Delta,” tlie new company imagine that 
the precession of tlie equinoxes will 
produce tlie inotlification lavourable to 
the utilisation of tlioir new property.” 

“And why not?” asked the “Ham¬ 
burger Correspondent,” “ if tlie move¬ 
ment modifies the par.illeiisiii of the 
axis of our spheroid ?” 

“In fact,” said the Paris “Koviie Rci* 
entifique.” “did not Adhemar say in liis 
book on the revolutions of the sea that 
the precession of the equinoxes, coin- 
Innea with the secular movement of the 
major axis of the terrestrial orbit, 


so, would it not require a lapse of 
twelve thousand years for Vega to be¬ 
come our pole-star, in accordance with 
the said phenomenon, and for tlie 
Arctic regions to undergo a change in 
cliiiiate ? ” 

“ Well! ” said the “ Copenhagen Dag- 
blod,” “ ill twelve tliousand years it will 
be time enough to subscribe the money. 
Meanwhile we do not intend to risk a 
krone.” 

Put although the “ Revue Scienti- 
tique ” miglit be right witli regard to 
Adhemar, it was probable that the 
North Polar Practical Association had 
never reckoned on a modification due 
to tlic precession of the equinoxes. 
And no one nuinaged to discover the- 
meaning of the clause, or tlie cosink-ai 
change for whicli it provided. 

To ascertain what it meant applica¬ 
tion might perliaps be made to tin- 
directorate of the new company. Wliy 
not apply to its oliairiiiaii ? Hut the 
cliairman was unknown ! I'mnen- 
tioned, too, were the secretaiy ami 
directors. Tliere was nothing to sliow 
from whom the advertisement ema¬ 
nated. Jt liad been brouglit to tin- 
office of the “ New ^ nrk Herald '■ liv a 
certain William S. Eoi-ster, of Balti¬ 
more, a M orthy agent for codfish, acting 
for Ardrinell and Co., of Newfound¬ 
land, and evidently a man of straw. He 
was as mute on the subject ns the fish 
consigned to liis can*, and the clevon-sr 
of repoi tei's and interviewers coukl get 
notinng out of iiiin. 

Hut if tlie promoters of this industrial 
enterprise jiersisted in keeping tln-ir 
identity a mystery, their intentions 
were indicated clearly enough. 

They intended to acquire tlio free- 
liold of that portion of tlie Arctic 
i-egions bound«>d by the eighty-fourtli 
parallel of latitude, with the Xoitii 
Pole as the centra! point. 

Nothing was more certain than that 
among modern discoverers only Parrv. 
Mar cliaiii, Dockwood, and Brainarcl liad 
penetrated beyond this parallel. Utlier 
navigators of the Arctic seas Jiad ail 
halted below it. leaver, in 1874, lia«l 
stopped at 82’ la' to the north of Franz 
Josef Land and Nova Zenibla ; De 
Long, ill the Jeannette expedition in 
1879, had stopped at 78“ 45', in the 
neiglibouriiood of the islands which 
Itear liis name. Others, by way of New 
Siberia and Greenland, in the latitud** 
of Cape Bismarck, had not axlvanced 
l>eyond the 7(jth, 77th, and 79th piir.d- 
lels ; so that by leaving a space oi 
twenty-five minutes between Lookwocxl 
and Hrainard’s 83“ 35' and tlie 
mentioned in the prospectus, the N’ortf 
Polar Practical Association would iki 
encroach on prior discoveries. Its pro 
ject affected an absolutely virgin s*jil 
untrodden by human foot. 

The area of the portion of the glol« 
within this eighty-fourth pai-allel h 
tolerably large. 

From 84“ to 90“ there are six degrees 
wliich, at sixty miles each, give i 
radius of 300 miles and a diameter <.i 
720 miles. The circumference is thr: 
2,21G miles, and the area in louiic 
numbers 407,000 square miles. This i: 
nearly a tenth of the whole of Eurt-p 
—a good-sized estate ! 

The advertisement, it will have l>eej 
noticed, as-sunied the principle th.ii 
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curiosity of others. j after a long period a modification in 

TJie “Philadelphia Leclger” made the j the mean temperature of the different 
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“ The future acquirers of the Arctic ' of ice accumulated at the Poles ?” 
regions have doubtless ascertained by | “That is not certain,” said the“Edin- 
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regions not known geographically and 
belonging to nobwly in particular 
belonge<} to the world at large. That 
the niaiority of the Powers would 
admit tuis contention was supposable, 


tion, and satisfy the claim with the 
money realised by the sale. At the 
same time, as the partisans of the 
North Polar Practical Association con¬ 
tinually insisted, the property was un- 


vened on account of a few of her 
children having taken part in occa¬ 
sional expeditions. There was the gal¬ 
lant Bellot, who died in 1853 near 
Beochey Island, during the voyage of 



but it wa.s possible that States border¬ 
ing on these Arctic regions, or con- 
rsidering the regions as the prolonga¬ 
tion of their dominions towards the 
north, might claim a right of possession. 
And their pretensions would be all the 
more justified by the discoveries that 
had been made having been chiefly due 
to these regions; and of course the 
Federal Government, as nominators of 
the auctioneer, would give these Powers 
an opportunity of claiming compcnsa- 


inhabited, and as no one occupied it, 
no one could oppose its being put up to 
auction. 

The bordering States with rights not 
to be disregarded wore six in number— 
Great Britain, the United States, Den¬ 
mark, Sweden and Norway, Holland, 
a .d Russia. But there were other 
•:ountries tliat might put in a claim on 
the ground of discoveries made by their 
navigators. 

France might, as usual, have inter- 


the Pheenix, sent in search of Sir John 
Franklin. There was Dr. Octave Pavy, 
who died in 1884 at Cape Sabine, 
during the stay of the Greely expedi¬ 
tion at Fort Conger. And there was 
the expedition in 1838-39. which took 
to the Spitzbei^en Seas Charles Mar¬ 
tins and Marmier and Eravais, and 
their bold companions. But France 
did not propose to meddle in the enter¬ 
prise, which was more industrial than 
scientific; and, nt the outset, she 
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abandoned any chance she might have j 
of a slice of the Tolar cake. i 

It was the same with (b-rmany. S1:p ! 
could point to the Spitzbei-gen expe¬ 
dition of Frederick Martens, and to the 
expwlitions, in 1869-70. of the Germania 
and Hansa. under Koldewey and Hege- 
niaji, wliich reache<l Gape Bismarck on 
the Greenland coast. But notwith¬ 
standing these lirilliant discoveries she 
decided to make no increase to tlie 
Gern)anic empire by means of a slice 
from the Pole. 

{So it was with Atistria-Hungary, i 


which, however, had her claims on Franz ! 
Josef Land to the northward of Siberia, i 
As Italy had no right of intervention j 
slie did not intervene—which is not ] 
quite so obvious as it may appear. | 
The same happened with regard to ' 
the S;vmoyeds of Siberia, the Eskimos ; 
who are scattered along tlie northern 
regions of America, tlie natives of ; 
Greenland, of Labrndor, of the Baffin : 
Parry Archipelago, of the Aleutian | 
Islands l»etween Asia and America, and j 
of Rii.ssian Alaska, whicli became j 
American in 1867. But these people— | 


the undisputedaboriginesof the northern 
regions—had no voice in the matter. 
How could such poor folks manage to 
make a bid at the auction promoted by 
the North Polar Practical Association? 
And if they outbid the rest, how could 
they pay ? In shellfish, or walrus teeth, 
or seal oil 1 But surely they had some 
claim on this territory ? Strange to 
say, they were not even consulted in 
the matter! 

Such is the way of the world ! 

(7*0 fre eonO'iiHecf.) 


A BAY IN THE JUNGLES OF S0UTH-EA8TEBN APBICA. 


"IIThile sjicpulating on Iho be.'f v.wy (o 
ft get within shot, I was siuired all 
further ditliciilty by one of the atiitnals 
fiCttin" Ilia head in iiiy liireetion, ami atirii 
w.ay nkl he make that lie left behind him 
a wake like a ste.aiiier. The otlier-'that 
which had already lieeii on my side of the 
river—followed, and in less time than ii 
lakes to descrilie both innn.sters had reached 
the aliallow’ water an<l w.adod towards me 
in a leisurely manner. 1 now observed that 
one was an old hull, and tqion liU india- 
rublier-like hide I could see many whitish 
marks—the results of encountcis with other 
males. The liijijxijiotnmiis is a very gallant 
animal, and one ot them liaslx:cn known to 
swim one hundred niile.s along the coast in 
.search of a mate where the sjiecies was 
.sc.arce. returning sulisetpiently to her accus¬ 
tomed haunts, where in diie cour.se she 
lirouglit forth her younjr. 

Botli animals remained statiemarj- for 
some minutes at about a hundred yanl.s ' 
from me. 1 did not wish to risk a shot at 
tliU distance, and I therefore waited w ith 
what patience I could muster, inwardly 
anatheiii.atUing them for not liaving come 
nearer. However, everything is said to 
come to him who wait.s, and the proverb 
was not f.ilsified in mv ca.«e. After moving 
about R little and making as if they again 
meant to cross to the other side, lioth appa¬ 
rently made up their minds to visit the bank 
close to where 1 cowerc<l out of sight. The 
water gradually deei>ened, and presently 
nothing could be seen of them but the 
humps of their nostrils and the similar 
protulierances at the eyes. In this position 
It is out of the question to deliver a fatal 
shot, unles.s the onllct is fortunate enough 
to strike in the orifice of the nostril, when 
it will, if from the front, most likely fiml 
the brain. If the hunter stands on an ele- 
v.aiion he can strike tlm foreheail, or can, 
if suitably placed, put his bullet under the 
ear. In my case neither of these shots was 
jiossible, and, seeing the animals momen¬ 
tarily coming nearer, I hastily crawled 
back, intending to get uniler the cover of 
the jungle, and either try to climb a tree so 
as to command a downward shot as they 
swam along shore, or at any rate reach a 
more favourable position a little way up 
stream, where the bank rose alxmt ten feet 
at*ove the water. Scarcely lin<l I retreated 
a dozpfi yards, however, when a tremendous 
sidii-sliiiig close to the bank announced that 
the liipnopotami hofl reached shoal water. 

If I bad known that the water here was 
sh.allow I could have pickcil my shots ; but 
ii glided smoothly and silently by, witli not 
a ripple to indicate that it >Yas not more 
th-an three or four feet in depth. The posi- 
lien in which I was canglit was a very un¬ 
fortunate one, ns the reeds here were tliin 
and the ground sogged and rotten. Turning 
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.at tlie soinid.s I have mentioned, I was just ' 
in time tu meet tlie bull hi|>]>opotanins face 
to face as he plodiled towavds me. In an 
instant he saw' me. ami w ith a prodigious 
blast from his nostrils the great creature 
made one or two forward steps. He then , 
secnierl to think lietter of it and turned 
about, receiving ns he tlid so a two-omice ' 
ball propelled by ten drachms of Curtis and 
Harvevk No. G nowiler Jow down behind 
the shoulder. He stniiibled among the 
reeds, looking like a gigantic pig about to | 
lie down in its straw. But with a great 
ellbrt he rouaimsl his logs, and at the same 
moment I gave liim the second barrel about 
four inches liolow the ear and a little lieliinil. 

The second liipnoiiotamus hod nut landed, 
but I could lieur bis blasts of alarm, as well 
as those of the others •which I mentioned as 
standing on the saud-har as they blew water 
from tlieir nostrils after jdunging to the . 
bottom and again coming to tlie surface. I 
On receiving my second ball the hippoiKita- { 
mns hail lallen heavily forward and lay j 
half submerged in the mud by tlie edge of { 
the river. The large charges of jK>wder , 
made a thick smoke, which for a moment : 
iirevented me from seeing tiie result of iiiy I 
last shot; Imt on running forward I almost j 
stumbled over the carcass as it lay among 
the mud ami reeds. Looking up the river i 
I could see tlie heads of several hipjiojiotami, 
hut tliey had evidently taken the alarm and 1 
kept at a respectful distance. Not so the • 
croc'odiles however. Tiie blond from the 
dead hippo]K>tamus was flowing into the | 
water, and already from below’ I observed i 
two large reptiles making up stream like , 
hounds on a scent. 1 iiave no doubt that ; 

' had I alloweil them to do so they would 
veia* soon have made tlieir own of tlie hip- 
poiMitannts, but this was jnst what I did | 
not want. It was yet hardly ten minutes 
since the hippopotannis fell, and, notwith- 
standing, here were these two monsters on , 
the spot like vnltur&s eager for carrion ! | 

' Waiting till they were abreast of my posi¬ 
tion I gave one of them a ball, intended for i 
the eye, but which hit a little lielow. Tlie | 
gigantic reptile gave one plunge of agony, | 
putting his forearms over tlie surface, and ' 
then with a slap of his tail that might have j 
been heanl several hundred yards away he ] 
slowly drifted off, sinking as he went. The 
second crocodile dived and vanished like 
magic. 

As the camp was not more than a few 
hundred yanis distant I was abont to go 
I thither to summon my Katfii's to cut up 
the hippopotamus and extract his teeth, ; 
j when jnsl as I reached the firm land out- ' 
j siclc the fringe of reeds I heard a vicious 
j snort, and at the same instant had a glimpse 
I of a large animal as it rushed uj»n me 
I throngli tiie dense thorns. Almost as soon 
! as ray eye fell upon it 1 recognised my 
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a^'sailant as the smaller of tlie two species of 
black rhinoceros—the keitloa, a brute that 
lias few equals in blind obstinate ferocity, 
wliich it ciinibiiies with considerable activity 
ami much cunning. I had only one barrel 
loaded Taking a quick shot, which, both 
from the |wsition ol the animal and from 
tlie many liard, wiiy twigs that inteia’eneci 
between it and me, I scarcely expected to- 
prove suflicieut even to turn the rhinoceros, 
in his charge, I pulled the trigger. I wais 
not deceived, for in a moment 1 felt myself 
lifteil from the ground .and hurled violently 
through the air, and there my recollection 
of what took place terminates. 

I must have reroainei.i for a very consider¬ 
able time unconscious. It was .as far a.s I 
could recall about noon when I encountered 
the rhinoceros, and when I gnsjxid, shivered, 
and awoke to a realisation of what hail 
taken jdace the shadows in the jungle were 
already failin'^ eastward. On trying to rise 
I foun^ that loould not do so without help. 
I felt myself all over with my hands—for of 
sensation I hat! scarcely any—to ascertain 
if I was injured. At the liip and a little 
lieliind 1 found myself wot, and on looking 
at my hand it was covered with bhxHl. A 
ragged wound an inch deep and four inches 
in length had been tom in iny leg by the 
horn of the fierce hiute : but fortunately no 
iKines were broken, although it took some 
time before I could convince myself that 
Ibis was the fact. A stnange feeling of 
weakness, numbness, and nausea combined 
rendered me indifferent to my fate, and I 
continued to lie where 1 had fallen in a 
semi-conscious condition. After some time 
had elapsed 1 nia^le another effort to rise, 
and tlibi time, by holding on to the branches 
around, I succeeded in gaining my feet; 
but 1 immediately fell on attempting to 
walk. My leg, too, had commeiicetT to 
swell, and gave me great pain. I have no 
doubt that it would have ueen much worse 
ha<l it not bled so freely, and thus intlani- 
niation was to some extent prevented. All 
this lime the camp was not much above a 
quarter of a mile away, and it may seem 
odd that none of the Mashnnas were at¬ 
tracted to the spot by the firing. I after¬ 
wards learned that live of aiy six followers^ 
had started for the oxen almost at the same 
time that I had left them in the morning. 
The sixth man—iny hunter, Inyosi—had 
gone out hunting in some other direction, 
and had lieen detained longer than he had 
antieipated. 1 slioute<l till my bead ached 
and whistled shrilly through my fingers, 
and listened feverishly for a reply; bnt 
none came. 1 looked al»out for my gun, 
and after a time I saw it lying under some 
hushes ten or twelve y.ards from me. After 
many eflorts I contrived to drag myself to 
it, and luckily found it nninjnred. My 
; cartridge-belt, llo^Ye^•er, had been torn 
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froDi mr HlutiiltiiTs, and I could not see 
il anj^vhert* aUmt. While searehin;; every 
spot with luy eye.s Mhere 1 thought it could 
have been thrown, I noticed two or three 
cartridges that had fallen from it. These 
M'ith inlinite dillieulty I auceeeded in get¬ 
ting. 1 now immediately loaded mv gun 
and laid it l»esido me. Siy leg swellerl so 
much that I haii t^i cut my trousers open 
ilown the wliole way to the ankle to relieve 
tlie sensation of constriction they occa- 
siuDcd, and with niv handkercliief I man¬ 
aged to bind n|> the wouml, which had 
ceastnl to bleed. I now Is'came sick, but 
afterwards I felt relieved a little ancl niaile 
another futile attem{>t to rise. It was a 
most fortunate circumstanc'c that at the 
moment the rhinoceros struck me I had 
turned sideways. I was thus hit on the 
strongest part of the leg. otherwise the 
limb must have l>eun broken, or I must 
have l>ecn killed on tlie .spot. On lr>oking 
round I <d>serve<l that where I lay was at 
least five yard.s from where I ha<l lioeii 
tossofl. and I can only sup[s»se the rhint>- 
eeros had lost sight of mo, tliese animals 
not seeing very well close to tliem, and its 
sense of smell, to wlii«di they greaflv trust, 
may {>erlm|is as well have i>een dulled by 
the heavy charge of i>owder going ofl' al¬ 
most in its face. I had thus esca]>ed its 
observation, ami doubtless on not seeing 
its enemj* anywhere aliout it had made ofil 
Although I had lx?en so severely maule<l 1 
was grateful it was no worse: no bones 
were broken, ami I hml seen one or two 
case.s similar to this in which the injureil 
persoas had recovered in a few wwks. Jly 
only apprehension was tliat I might meet 
with other dangerous animals ; and having 
imt three cartridges I did not much relish 
the prosjHJcf, crippled as I was. 

I Iiml eaten nothing all day since break¬ 
fast, nor did I feel hungiT, but I M’ould 
have given worlds for a drink. My mouth 
was parclied, and I tried to aasuage my 
bnming thirst by chewing the twigs of the 
ukaku lliorms. Tliese are eaten by the 
bhu'k rhinoceros, but how the animal can 
masticate or derive nourishment from them 
I cannot conceive. They are very bitter, and 
a meal of them must, I should say, be about 
as nutritious as a bag of fish-hooks. 

I could hear the nisliing of the river close 
liy, and tiie sound aided to the torture I 
endured. At length I ess.ayed to crawl 
towartls it. The least movement gave 
me great pain, and it was a dong time 
before I maile ten yards. Still, little by 
little, frequently resting, I crawled on, and 
fit last I got .'IS far as the carcass of the 
hippopotamus, which was as yet untouched. 
The water wa-; filtliy with mingled blood 
find ooze, hut never did nectar seem so 
delicious to mort.al ailinitted to the feasts 
of the gmls ,as did that drink to me. I felt 
refresh^ anti more hopeful after it, and 
had thoughbt of cutting a steak from tlie 
hippopotamus and trying to light a fire, as 
I had matche-s in iny pocket, when I thought 
I observed the shadowy form of an old Kaffir 
standing gazing at me steadily in the centre 
of the gaine-patii, which, it will be remem- 
1:>ered, led down t^i the water at this spot, 
^t first I thought it was Inyosi, who iiad 


returned and had found me out; hat on 
looking again I not only became convinced 
that it was not he, but tliat the fi^ire was 
unsulistantial and filmy—in short, I thought 
I beheld a ghost. My heart stopped, ana a 
queer clammy sensation bemn to steal over 
me. Tlien the idea strncK mo that I was 
off my head, and at this thotight I rubbed 
my eye-s, looked away for two or three 
seconds, and, seeing that I noticed every¬ 
thing exactly around. I again turned my 
eyes upon the sjiot. My blood ran cold, for 
tfiero still stood the being, whoever it was. 
With an effort I iimstereil up courage to 
Bj>eak. and, o«idly enough, I was startled 
(•onsiderably by the sound of my own voice. 
It seemed a cimfirmation to myself of the 
reality of tlie apparition. The figure, how¬ 
ever, made no reply, and pn’sently it faded 
away, and as it did so a weird stillness 
seemcfl to fall ujKin the spot. I listened 
awestruck, half expecting to hear some¬ 
thing dreailful: but not a sound broke the 
silence in the immediate neighbourlioixl ex- 
ce|)t the rushing of the river and the liarsh 
cries of the waterfowl. I will not deny that 
I was frightened : my nerves were unstrung, 
ami I fairly shook. Most likely the wliole 
scene was but the work of a disonlered 
imagination ; and indeed I .should not think 
it worth while to mention if but th.atitwas 
afterwards brought to my mind in a very 
strange manner. It was a con.siderable 
time before I reoovere<l my equanimity after 
this incident, but I grailually cnmmcnceil 
to reganl it as entirely due to tlie weakne>s 
and excitement from whicli I was suffering, 
and finally I even smiled at my folly in 
believing 1 had seen anything at all. 

It was now evening, and I had lx*enmnm* 
hours lying helplessly on my back or on my 
right pide. To turn was an agony from 
which I shrank, and after the futile efforts 
I Imd made to walk I jmlged it lietter to 
remain quiet until the pain in niy Iwick and 
leg would allow of my attempting to crawl 
back tn the camp. If, as I imagined, Inyosi 
was away hunting he would be nearly sure 
to retnrn by niglitfall, and not finding me 
would fire signal-shots, as is customary 
M'hen anyone is missing from the ontspan. 

I would then lie certain to attract his atten¬ 
tion bj- firing in return. With his help I 
could manage to hobble along; or even if 
he did not turn up at all I decided to make 
tlie effort after sunset, ivhen the air and 
ground were cool. 

As the light gradually grew dim life np- 
l>eared to wake up within the gathering 
gloom of the jungle. Outside the reeds I 
could hear the blowing and bellowing of 
hippopotami and the wild chorus of count¬ 
less waterfowl. In the jungle there were 
many rustlings and strange murmnrings. 
Occasionally a horrible cackling scream 
would rend the silence with a suddenness 
that made me start, but knowing the 
cowardly nature of the hyena I cared little 
for the hideons veil. A quick rustling 
close to me caused me to turn my head. A 
fine male bush buck bad stepped out of 
the reeds, but seeing me at the same mo¬ 
ment it stood at gaze, as if hardly knowing 
what to make of the strange apparition. 
It then bounded off. Presently tliree more 


came directly towards me, and towering 
Iichind them I saw the bulky fonii of a 
bull buffalo. A flaw of wind carried niy 
taint to their nostrils, and on the in.stant 
all four animals halted as if transfixed, 
! turning their heails inquiringly from side 
i to side as they sniffed the air. As yet they 
' had not seen me, altliough I half lay, half 
I sat, directly before them ; but being per- 
j fectly motionless, and my clotiies hariiionis- 
I ing with the surrounding tints, I escaped 
l detection. Tlie taint, however, was enongli 
! for them. Tlieyquietly withdrew, nor could 
! I hear a sound, so silently did they retreat. 

; The carcass of the hipi>om>tainus wa.s quite? 

I close to me—in fact, hanlly five yards away 
—and prolmlilv it was due to niv proximity 
I that it haii so long escaped mofestation liy 
the crocodiles. But as tlie gloom thickened 
j the reptiles seeme<l to pluck up more cou¬ 
rage, for all at once I heard a swirling 
; splash in the river and saw the dim fonii 
' of one of the monsters as he gaped and 
: closed his jaws, tearing awav proUably ten 
' iwiinds of flesh in one bite. I shouted, and 
on the instant he dived out of sight. After 
this others came, and 1 began to be appre- 
lionsive for my own safety, as tlie reptiles 
liegan to manifest less fear of mo the 
ilarker the night grew. The jungle ap- 
]>eared to swnnii with life. In all direc¬ 
tions I could hear the rustling of animals 
as they pushed their way among the thorns, 
and their splashing in the river was almost 
, continuous. Other s«iun*l.s there were—the 
moaning of gnn.s, the braying of zebras; 
and several times I heartl unmistakably 
the deep guttural growl of a lion. My 
chief apprehension was of them and of 
I being overrun by the buffaloes, which 1 
could hear trampling and bursting through 
the jungle on botli sides of where I lay. I 
kept my gun on my lap M ith both Imrrels 
on full cook, but as I had only three cart¬ 
ridges I deterniiiieil not to fire except as a 
last resource. Now and tlien dim forms ap- 
■eared and vanished in the gloom, and once 
was almost certain I saw- a lion about ten 
yards off attentively looking in my direc¬ 
tion. But while straining mv eyes to make 
sure it seemed to vanish annd tlie gloom. 

All at once the blood was sent b<>unding 
though my veins by a perfect hurricane of 
roars not one hundred yards away, and 
apparently just outside the ukaku thorns 
where tlie jdain merged into the jungle. 
These were followed l)y a stampede among 
the game, and then for a few niinute.s com¬ 
parative silence ensued. I guessed that 
several lions had pulled down a lien/l of 
game, and I shortly learned of what 
species, for coming up from a distance I 
heard tlie moumrul dirge which zebra.s 
always make on the death of a member of 
the troop. This strange plaintive cry has 
an eerie effect, especiallv when accentuated 
by the dismal surroandings of wild, night- 
enshrouded jungle and the presence of many 
dangerous animals. For fully an hour the 
tunnoil continued of ceaseless troops of 
game of every variety coming to the river 
to drink; but few came my way, probably 
owing to their getting my wind, 

(To be eontinved.) 


BOTS WHO HAVE BISEN, 


THE BOYHOOD OF AI.MA TADEMA. 


J UST fifty years ago, in a bright, happy : 
home in Leeuwarden, the capital of i 
I*'’riesland, a little Ixn' of four lay one even- | 
ing in liLs crib, watching intently the scene 
't>^ore him. 

His mother sat at her table in the comer, * 


busy with her babe, or her work, while : 
listening to the talented musical father . 
at the piano, surrounded by the friends ) 
who with their different instruments joined 
him in the quartettes and other chamber 
music in which he delighted, and which 

*•4 


he not infrequently comp<»ed and pub¬ 
lished. 

Looking hack, the bright picture fades so 
quickly from sight that it is as if a sudden 
storm had extinguished the lights gleaming 
on oak panels, jittering bi-ass, and glossy 
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«hina, and snapped the strings of the nb- 
jtorbed musicians, for in tlie same year of 
the tender, vivid memory, 1840, the liome 


Her little son hml been bom on January 
8th, 1836, at Uronrijp, where the father was 
then Notarj’, a email village a few miles 



•was darkened, the music ceased, for the 
beloved fatlier—Pieter Tadema, a Notary 
of Leeuwarden—was sudileiily called to liis 
rest, and the hard-working bread-winner 
had to leave his wife, with live children, to 
fight the battle of life alone. 

So frail in health, tlie result of an acci¬ 
dent in childhood, that much of her time 
wa.s spent on lier couch in hel]dess ])ain, 
the brave mother was yet so strong in 
onergy, purpose, and souml judgment tliat 
slie undauntedly kept the home together, 
and successfully educated the fatherless 
children. 

The three elder hoys, her husband’s son.s 
by his first wife, were soon ol<l enough to 
start- on the honourable careers they carved 
for themselves in the mother country and 
her Past Indian posse.ssions. The educa¬ 
tion of the two younger children, the ob- 
■:-;‘rvant l>oy of four—Lourens Alma Tadema 

and his hahy sister, was now the chief 
cbject of th;! devoted mother s life. 


across the broad smiling meadows from 
Leeuwarden, to whicli place the family 
moved tlie next year. 

Tlie baby receive<l his godfather’s name, 
I.ourens Alma, and from lioyhood has 
always signed the name Alma with his 
surname. Tlie custom of using the double 
surname, godfather’s ami fafher’.s, has 
since fallen into disuse in Holland. Alma, 
Tadema, Ilrouwer (his mother’s maiden 
name) are all good old Friesland names, 
and bespeak a lierifage of outsjmken truth¬ 
fulness and courageous perseverance for 
this descendant of the people, whose 
ancient laws declared that “The Kries- 
landcrs must lie free so long as tlie winds 
blow from the clouds, and the world 
stanrls;” and again, that “They must 
always possess two weapons ; the plough, 
to till the land ; the sword, to defend it.” 

The years that followed the fatlier’s 
death—1840 to 18.52 — were perhaps the 
most important in the future artist\s life, 


for this was pre-eminently the time for the 
formation of habits—the liabits which go 
to make up character. Inborn geniu.s 
alone is not sufticient to make a great 
painter; it must lie backed, nplield, suj)- 
iK>rte<l liy a character formed of sucli 
habits as sincerity, industry, patience, 
jiiirity, loyalty to duty. Nothing ]e.ss than 
all tfiis, togetlier with long yeara of Lanl 
study, was needed to make a true and 
successful artist of llie Frisian country la<L 
Outwanlly, perhaps, these childish years 
at LeeuwarUcn were quiet and cominon- 
! jdace enough. They were spent in the 
I ilaily siglit of the self-forgetfulnes-s and 
' singleness of purjiose of a wisely-loving 
I mother, under the daily discipline of the 
I “little world” of school, and amidst the 
I gentle influences of sober, homely sur¬ 
roundings. 

I The boy playetl (not e<iough always) with 
' other Ixiys in the rich sunny meadows, 

I Imnnded by canals and ditches, and the 
: w bite mist in the dim distance ; had merry 
I times rolling down tlie steep “terpen," 

I tlie mounds on which churches and liouse.-i 
j are built for the sake of safety in flood 
I times, nearly all Friesland being lielow the 
I sea level. He ran races with the rest, 

I when he couM be dragged away from his 
I drawing, on the town canal Imnks, past the 
! quaint brick liouscs, always so neat and 
clean ; on summer evenings tliere were 
^ frolics in the pretty public gardens, pic- 
I turesque witli the flashing golden helmets 
I tiieii freely worn witli gracehil veils by lii.s 
I handfome countrywomen. In winter—real 
winters—he would skate with true Frisian 
speed from village to village, sometimes 
imshing his little sister in her sledge, ou 
the canals, past llie Hat lields, lying as far 
as the eye could reach, wrapped in foldles-s 
mantle of white under the greyest of skies, 

I the only sounds breaking the stillnesii 
i being the merry laughter of the flying 
[ skaters, the ring of their skates, and the 
cawing of the rooks overhead. 

Over one of the doors in Alma Tadenia’s 
present beautiful studio are tlie Mords, “As 
the snn colouis flowere, so art colours life.” 
Truly art coloured this quiet far-away 
little life in Leeuwarden, for as soon a.s the 
small lingers could hold a pencil Lourens 
began t^> draw. Before he wa.s live, being 
allowed to be present at a drawing-lesson 
given to his elder hrotliers, he promptly 
jiointed out a mistake in the master’s 
drawing, and sliowed the right direction of 
the line. All tiirough sciiool life every 
sjiare half-hour was given to drawing and 
painting, and books Idled with careful 
cojiies of studies done in these early years 
show that thoroughness vroA even then a 
leading characteristic of the mind tliat was 
afterwards to produce such a picture a.s 
“ The Leatli of the Firstlmm.” 

The true artist ambition came very early 
to the earnest l>oy. When he was nlwut 
thirteen his mother heard him sobbing one 
niglit in bed. doing to him, she found out 
tliu rea.son of Ins distress. He had lieen 
rea<ling the story of the mulatto boy in 
Murillo’s sludio, who, at the age of ten, 
painted a head which astonished the great 
^laster. The Isiy Lourens, who had never 
even seen pictures, who knew no artists, 
•was overcome with grief, for lie had lieen 
trying for weeks to draw a head, and had 
not lieen able to produce anything worth 
i looking at; and he was thirteen, the 
i mulatto boy only ten ! 

As an instance of the eagerness with 
which every moment was used for this 
favourite pursuit it may be related how 
his mother, herself Tiosse>sed of considerable 
artistic taste, and therefore ability to 
enter into her son’s keen feelings, used to 
watch from her couch for one of the pro¬ 
fessors to pass who lived a canal further 
from the school than they did. She would 
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then «ay, “Loiirens, tlie professor parses.” 
Tlie boy >vt>ul(i at once jump up, rccpiest 
his sister, after the maiuierof boys, to pack 
up Ids thinjfs, anil rusli oil', never failing to 
arrive at school a few secomU Wfore tiie 
master. 

Boys who tell tales out of scliool were 
evidently as heartily do-spised then n.s they 
are now, for the two school anecdotes that 
are freshest in the painter's niiml both 
refer to the punisliiuent of this class of 
sneaks. 

On a certain Palm Frid.ay, the market 
day, when looj; sticks or minis used to l>e 
sold ornamented with riblxms, tinsel, and 
gilt pa(>er, an'l ma<lo tempting by the 
addition of cakes, tigs, and sweets, a |wrty 
of the schoolboys spie<l one of their com¬ 
panions who neeilcd punishiHent. Ho was 
quickly tied on the liack of one of tlie tine 
pigs “ who to market went,” a smart palm 
stick was fastened to his belt, the pig was 
let loose, and, frightened by the howling of 
the boy, dashed madly among the country* 
people busy with their buying and selling. 

On another occasion, wfdle at the French 
school, and about tiie ago of twelve, the 
bojr Lourens msse<l an eventful morning, 
which has left traces on his skull to this 
day. A big bully had lieen telling tales, 
and Tadema felt it his nussion to give him 
a thrashing. This he had just time to do 
before the school-liel! rang. The bully was 
a grrat favourite with the master, and top 
ofliU class, and soon found an opportunity 
for revenge. A l>all of pajier tlirnwn across 
the sclioolroom hit the master’s cheek. 

“Who threw thatf’ he asked the 
faronritc. 

“ Oh, Tadem.a ! ” was the glib nns«*er. 

The enraged master onlered the innocent 
Tadema ont of his desk into the corner. 
On the high-spirileil boy’s natural objection, 
he was dragged out with considerable diffi¬ 
culty, a piece of the form clutcheil in his 
strong hands. Unfortunately, the boy’s 
head came in contact with the iron stove, 
knocking a hole in his skull, and making him 
nnconscious for a time. The head-master 
kept him bleeding in the corner while he 
went to carry tales to his victim’s mother ; 
but he gaiued nothing. The Ixiy was 
greeted with gentle words and tender con¬ 
cern os soon as she saw his pitiable plight. 
A year after Tadema, seeing a l>oy jiersist- 
ing in snowballing a girl he knew, picked 
him up and threw him against a wall. The 
violent exertion oi'cned the wound in his 
head, and blood oozed out again. A doctor 
has since told him that the accident had 
really been an advantage to him, os during 
the hard study that followed the brain had 
to develop, and the .skull had been made 
more elastic by being crackeil. However 
this may be, the experiment is too dan¬ 
gerous to invite imitation. It is interest¬ 
ing to kuow that the bully, the liar, the 
favourite became a book-keeper in one of 
the great commercial firms in Holland, aud 
absconded with the money ! 

In the year 1850, at the age of fourteen, 
Alma Tadema painted Ins first portrait — 
that of his beloved sister. That year, it 
being always intended that he should follow* 
his father’s profession of the law, he entered 
the (jynmasium at Leeuwanlen, this being, 
os in Germany, tho higher school w'here 
boys are prepared for tlio universities. 
Here he passed the three classes in Latin 
and nmtliematics, and gained a prize in 
passing to the higher school, where Greek 
was taught as well as Latin—that is, the 
achool of the Con-rector. The distribu¬ 
tion of prizes took place in the reception- 
room of the Town Hall, then still decorated 
with tlie portraits of Napoleon I. and 
Josephine. The mayor, aldermen, and pro¬ 
fessors sat round toe table, covered with 
green cloth and furnished with the neces¬ 
sary silver inkstands. Each prize-winner, 



l>efore receiving his reward from the mayor, 
hal to make an oration in Latin or Greek. 
Tadema's was in Latin, and when in tlie 
mi'ldle of tlie oration the sun came out, 
and threw a beam of light llirougli the half- 
closed curtains over the table, he was so 
stnick with the beauty of tlie reflected 
green liglit that he forgot all about ora¬ 
tion. prize, even the mayor, aud stood liHt 
in admiration, till a dig To tlic ribs and the 
two words given as a cue reminded him 
where he was and what he was doing. 

All his pocket-money at this time was 
spent at the liook-sales, which were of rare 
occurrence in Leeuwanlen, and it so hap¬ 
pened that lie liecaine the possessor of two 
Wiks amongst others whicli inlluenced him 
greatly, (.hie was a book on wood con¬ 
struction, which laid the foundation of the 
future love and study of arcliitecture. The 
other was Leonanlo da Vinci’s IsKik, “How 
to Become a Painter.” In the first chapters 
it is laid down that he who would lieconie 
an artist mu.st hrst learn to see—that is, 
he must study honestly and thoroughly the 
science of jierspective, a knowledge of which 
enables him to explain amt represent the 
different aspects of objects according to 
tlieir fSKiition. A Dutch book on per¬ 
spective of the seventeenth century was 
8i>ee<lily liormwed from the drawing-master, 
and, to give an idea of the zest and energy 
ilevoted to the mastering of its contents, 
Tadema, who had all his ordinary school 


diagrams of this book on |>erspective w'ero 
carefully put down for future reference, an<{ 
this manuscript, given first by Tadema a 
few years later to a student friend, has just 
now been presented by an antiquarian to 
the Kuustgewerbe Museum, in Berlin. It 
bears the signature given in this article 
the artist's manner of writing his name nt 
the age of fifteen. {Vide 348.) He 
lifts always felt that he owes much to this, 
early study of perspective. 

Early in 185‘i was painted, as a surprise 
for his mother’s birthday, the jKirtrait of 
himself at sixteen, which is reproduced in 
this article. {Vide page 
Anxious for an artist’s opinion on it, as a 

f iupil of Cruseman’s was then, staying in 
.«eawarden he went off with it to him, 
and was followed by a troop of boys, calling 
out, “Halloa, he’s carrying himself nnder 
his arm!” Hence we may infer that it was. 
a good likeness. 

Now began a time of fiery trial for the 
future Master, The more he read, studied, 
painted, the more he felt his power grow, 
and the more be longed to devote his life 
to art. But duty seemed to forbid. 

His mother and their friends saw no 
career, no prospect, of making even a liveli¬ 
hood (at any rate for many years) in an 
artist’s life. As an alternative to the 


lessons to prepare before the beloved stud^v 
could be approached, prevailed on his 
mother to assist him in rising early by 
pulling the string he fastened to his toe as 
soon os she woke. The annotations and 


should be trained as a musician ; and the- 
study of harmony was actually begun. 
One can well enter into the weariness of 
constant discussion, the painful feeling of 
thwarted power, and heart-sick longing. 
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'which now came to the poor lad. All this 
istni^z^le, joined no douot to the etfects of 
overwork and scanty lime "iven to exer- 
cue, hroiij'lit on a severe illness, the out¬ 
come of which was tlie intensely desired 
freedom to follow his passionate bent, for 
the doctor predicted it doubtful if he would 
reach tne nge of twenty. And it was agreed 
tJiat it would be cruel to make his few re¬ 
maining years unhappy. 

Just aoout this time, 1852, Leeuwarden 
was tirst lighted by ga.H, .and Tadema well 
remembers the enthusiasm of the crowd of 
boys running after the lamp-lighter, and the 
ohs I and exclamations of surprise os each 
new light blazed up. A flood of fresh light 
in art, as in all else, was now to burst on 
the pale delicate-looUng boy who w'atched 
this animated scene. After several unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts to find a place for him in 
some studio in the Netherlands, it was 
<lecided that he should go to Antwerp, as 
the brother of the music-master at Leeu¬ 
warden was then studying in the Academy 
of Fine Arts in that city, and who promised 
to befriend the inex^ienenced lad. 

HU mother was at first very much opposed 
to this step, chiefly because Antwerp was 
•eminently Catholic, and in the strictly Pro¬ 
testant northern provinces Catholics are 


looked npon with as little favour or good- I 
will as is bestowed upon them by the ( 
Scotch. However, the decUion was made 
at last, and when Tadema called upon the 
professors to tell them be was going to 
Antwerp to become an artUt, tlie Con- 
rector remarked laconically, “ Then the 
Greek and Latin will rust.” So they did as 
faras the actual languages were concerned ; 
but the love of Roman liUtory begun and 
fostered in the gymnasium at 'Leeuwarden 
has inspired, is still inspiring, a series of 
master-pieces which make those old Latin- 
speakers real flesh and 1)1o<hI to us, instead 
of niere abstractions or diy* bones. 

A long summer’s day, July, 1852, six 
hours’ coach and six hours’ steamer, brought 
Lourens Alma Tadema to Loureus Alma, 
his godfather in Anisterdani, where he was 
kindly received at his house in Wamioes 
Straat. A fortnight was s^)ent here in 
intense enjoyment of new experiences, 
cbiefest of which was the first sight of 
pictures and zoological gardens, both 
equally unknown in Leeuwarden. 

At haP 'past eight on the morning of the 
Ist of Au^st began the eventful journey 
to Antwerp by coach. The Bieslxjsch was 
crossed in a punt in the middle of the 
night, where now the long railway bridge 


stands. Bv two o’clock that clay Tadema’s 
Antwerp life had begun. The promised 
friend met him, took him on a tour of 
ins]>ectiou, Avhich included the delight of a 
first sight of a railway engine and train. 

Next day brought the first sight of a 
Catholic ])roce88ion. Out of the western 
door of the beautiful cathedral, at which 
the new-comer was gazing in absorbed 
delight, issued a priest under a canopy, 
canying the Host, preceded l)y boys with 
incense and bells. This so distar1>ed the 
Protestant notions of the onlooker fre-^h 
from Leeuwarden that he took to his heels 
and rushed on till he lost his way; then 
buying a plan, he by it retraced Ins .steps, 
and soon mastered the topography of the 
city where he lived for thirteen years. 

The record of stndent-Hfe lie8*Wyond the 
time of boyhood. We can but glance at tlie 
hard work that followed (slaving, those 
called it who saw it); the intense jdeasure 
of progress under such masters as l^ys and 
de Taye; the failures which were used aa 
stepping-stones to further effort; and in 
seven years’ time the much-longed-for re¬ 
union of the hajipy mother, brother, and 
sister, in sweet home life, brightened bj' the 
glowing dawn of coming success and 
lionour. F. £, 


TEITE AND STABTLING BALLOON ADVENTTJBES. 

By Rufus Gibbon Well.s, aeronaut. 

HI.—A L.ADY'S BALLOON RIDE OVER AN OCEAN OP FLAME. 


URiNO the winter of 1858 I visited the 
beautiful Southern city of New 
■Orleans, where 1 witnessed tne balloon 
.ascents of an intelligent and intrepid lady- 
aeronaut from one of the Western States, 
iiiie had made several daring ascents alone 
in the West and the South, and had now 
•determined to show the Creoles of the 
Orescent City some of her courageous feats. 

Her manager obtained the use of the 
■Congo Sq^iiare, in the French part of New 
Orleans, for the ascents, and had the place 
well surrounded by a high canvas. Her 
balloon was inflated by gas from the city 
gaswork.s. As tlie citizens were very' fond 
of exciting amusements, and it being the 
first time tliat any lady-aeronaut had visiteil 
them, they turned out en masse to patronise 
the enterprise. It was a .splendid day when 
she made her first ascent, accompanied by 
her manager, a writer for the Pres.s. 

When sue flnng out the stars and stripes 
to the breeze the band played the national 
air, and the multitude gave cheer upon 
cheer until the balloon had reached five 
thousand feet above the winding Missis¬ 
sippi, “the Father of Waters.” This glorious 
stream could be ilistinctly seen extending 
its many channels to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The sides of the river were lined for the six 
miles of its wharfs with vessels decorated 
with flags of all nations. The engineers of 
the river steamboats up and down the 
stream, and of the locomotives rushing in 
and out of the city, on seeing the balloon 
sailing proudly above the eartli blew their 
shrill whistles loud and long. The old 
battle-field below the city, where General 
Andrew Jackson won his famous victory, 
through which he afterwards became Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, could be seen 
on the opposite side of the river. The old 
French cathcilral, the St. Charles Hotel, 
T^afayette and Jackson Squares, and hun- 
drc<ls of splendid gardens with magnolia 
and orange trees ami choice flowers, formed 
A charming panorama worthy for the human 
«ye to feast upon. 

The balloon was carried by a light breeze 


westward towards Lake Poncliertrain. The 
aeronauts were compelled to either descend 
in a large swamp or make an attempt to 
cross the lake, which is thirty miles wide. 
As night was coming on they made up their 
minds to descend in the swamp. They 
however knew this to be a nazanlous 
undertaking, for the swamps in the 
Southern States are usually infested with 
reptiles. 

They landed among the moss-covered 
cypress-trees, where tlie water Avas aliout 
two feet ileep. Some negroea saw them 
from the shore of the lake and went 
into the swamp to help them out. They 
planned to carry the lady iu the ba.Hket to 
dry ground, and to take the gentleman on 
the Tiack of a strong negro. The balloon 
was committed to the care of some trusty 
black men, who with much difficulty re¬ 
moved it from the trees and returned it to 
the city. The aerial travellers, doav fairly 
on their novel journey from the balloon, 
were becoming quite jovial over their ad¬ 
venture, when their fears of reptiles in the 
swamp was suddenly revived oy a splash¬ 
ing sound in the water near by. But a 
moment more, and crash went the jaws of 
an alligator on the leg of one of tlie men 
carrying the liasket. With a cry of pain he 
was dragged clown into the water. In an 
instant all Land.4, with their clubs, and the 
help of the do^, yelping and barking, fell 
into fierce conflict with tlie monster, Avhich 
was finally killed by a ball through the eye 
from the revolver of the journalist. A rope 
was put round the body of the dead alli¬ 
gator and it was dragged out of the swamp 
along with the party. The man Avho was 
caught by the reptile had the fibula, or 
small bone, of his leg broken. He was 
carried by his companions. A large dog 
AA’as caught by another .alligator and de¬ 
voured just as tlie company Avas starting 
from the place of the accident. 

Arrangements Avere soon made for another 
ascent by the lady from the same square. 
On this occasion the manager, to interest 
the multitude of spectators Avhile the bal¬ 


loon Avas being inflated AA'ilh ".as, arranged 
to have a debate between the lady-aeronaut 
and Mr. J. B. Anderson, a young Kentucky 
laAvyer, avIio was employeci as uookkeejier 
for a large firm (Peck and Co., agents for 
Wheeler and Wilson’s se'ving niacliines, on 
Canal Street). The subject of the debate 
Ava.s “ Woman’s Rights ’’—then a popular 
subject in the North, but little discussed iu 
the South. 

Miss 'W -, the young lady, was a 

CTaduate of a W’^esteru colle^, AA-hich had 
for president the celebrated eclucator Horae e 
Mann, of Massachusetts. She was a good 
debater and a capital speaker, haA'ing a 
strong voice that could be heard by the 
vast multitude present. Air. Anderson 
being quite an orator, and coming from a 
State famous for such distinguished orators 
as Henry Clay and Thomas Marshall, it 
AA'as thought by the majority of the people 
that he would easily Avin the debate. I avos 
A vell acquainted Avith both of the debaters, 
and therefore took great interest in the 
result of the discussion, as Avell as in the 
aerial flight Avhlcb was to follow. Mis« 

W-o^ned the argument and spoke for 

half an hour in favour of W’oman’a Right*i. 
Mr. Anderson then spoke for three-quarters 
of an hour on the negative side of the ques¬ 
tion, Avlien Miss W-closed the dmiat« 

by speaking another lialf hour. The deci¬ 
sion of the judges was in favour of the Imly's 

arguments. Sllss W- received muc-h 

praise from the Ncav Orleans Press for the 
able manner in Avhich .she conducted tlie 
debate, and for her tiimuph over the Ken¬ 
tucky lawyer. 

On my visit to New Orleans in 18S4, to 
the Wiirld’s Exposition, I Avas surprised to 
learn from a son of Mr. Peck that J. II. 
Anderson was the father of the cclebratctl 
actress Miss Mary Anderson. I Avell i-e- 
mcinberthen his black piercing eyes, jet- 
black hair, and tall manly figure; and, 
recalling the appe<ar.ance of his talented, 
ilaughter as I haid seen her in her piufcssitin 
I could A'cry Avell trace their likeness. Mr* 

' Auderson became an officer in the Con.. 

edC jOO^Ic 
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ft^Ierate &ri)iy, And was killed when the 
Nurlliern army, under tlcneral Grant, took 
Vicksburg- Idttle did lie ever think or even 
<lreani tliat Ids daufrhfer by her talents and 
perscveraiiee would beiiuno one of tlie In’st 
known women in the worhl, and aocunmhiie 
more than a million dollars in Kuro)>c and 
America by her unjuveedented success in 
lier profession—more esi>ecialiy in London. 

On the second ascent the crowd was even 
greater than on the first, and the enthnsitiKiu 
wilder. The mana^r a^n accompanied 

M is8 W- on the trip. The wind was 

from the south, which carried the balloon 
towards Lake Pouchertrain, as on the first 
voya^. They decided not to land a^ain in 
the swamp, hut to continue on and make a 
journey, if possible, of several hundrtsi 
miles to the north. Ni^ht came on while 
they were passinjr over the lake. Steamers 
could be seen, like beautifnl illuminated 
)>alace8. traversing the water, and the stars 
shone brilliantly overhead. The lialniy 
atmosphere Inlled the senses of the tra¬ 
vellers into a state of repose—very •;rateful 
after tlie e.xciteincnt of the day. (Quietly 
contemplating the scene lielow them, they 
were startled on reaching tlie opposite shore 
of the lake to find great fires raging in the 
fore.sts of more than one hundred miles in 
extent, which partially cover tiie State of 
Louisiana. 

Although they were at the height of one 
mile above the earth tliey could hear dis¬ 
tinctly the roaring and raging of the dread- 
fal conflagration. Tall trees all ablaze 
came crashing to tlie ground with thumlcr- 
ing sound. In places the smoke roseasfroci 
the crater of a mighty volcano. Then a 
whole sea of fire would burst upon the view 
of the liewildered voyagers. It was fearful 
to look upon such a scene, and to think of 
the possibility of coming down into tliis 
"lowing furnace with a b.-illoon full of ex¬ 
plosive gas. It was impossible to descend 
without meeting with certain death any¬ 
where in tlie neighbourhood of the fives, 
for among the dry jiine-trees, with their 
resinous exudations, fire spreads with .such 
wonderful rapidity, and the inhabitants 
fleeing before it, the region is soon left 
<lu.sotate. Not a human being could l>e seen 
anywhere as far as the travellers could see 
f'attlo overtaken by the fire were heard 
bellowing in their fright, and the screams 
of panthers and other wild animals caiiie 
from manv p]a<rcs. 

()nward went the balloon, with its pas¬ 
sengers wondering what would be tlioir 
fate, when the anchor, wliich was sus¬ 
pended one humlred feet beneath the car, 
cAught in the to)> of a tree on a hill and 
Muddenly ende<l their voyage by sending 
the l>all«>on against another tree, in which 
the net became entangled, leaving them 
Mus|iended alioiit sixty feet from tliegrouml 
Ix'tween the two trees. Here thev were 
. forced to remain from midnight untif morn¬ 
ing. rocked by the breeze in the tops of the 
trees, which put them in mind of the good 
oW nursery rhyme — 

Bock -a. by baby oa the tree top, 

When the wlail blows the cradle will rock, 

When the bonfch breaks the cradle will toll. 

Then down goes baby, cradle and all.” 

It happened that the car w'os spacious 
«nongh to allow them to lie down to rest, if 
not to sleep. They could then sing the 
fjood old lovers’ tune with more truth than 
poetry— 

" We won’t go home till morning.” etc. 

The barking of dogs and cow-bells could 
be hoard during the night, which indicated 
that they had arrived near some settlement 
in the forest. In the morning the manager 
.marie a swing seat out of some strong rojies 
amd let Miss W-down to the ground. 


She went off. revulver in hand, to explore 
the surroundings, with the ho{>e of limling 
someone to help. About a (juarter of a 
di.'‘taut she .saw a house. On going to 
it she found it to he tlie homo of i)r. 
Metjuin. The tloctor on learning her cir- 
cuiiistances wont with her t'> the IaIIoou, 
taking witli him some of his slaves, who 
assisted her rompaffuon de royage to descend 
from his elevated laisition to term Jirma. 
It hapjiciicd that they hml, luckily, just 
l>a.sse(t over the great forest one hunurol 
iiiile.s in extent, and had reached cultivated 
land. 

The doctor invited them to go with him 
to his house and have some refreshments, 
although they had plenty with them in the 
car. Ho thought it would lie a great 
curiosity to his neighbours and their slaves 


M y friend Sam was a fellow of much 
small ingenuity. He would amuse 
hiniseU for hours copying the peiinv puzzles 
he had bouglit in the street, aim, with a 
coil or so of co]ii»er wire, a |>air of nijUHjrs. 
and a pair of ruuad iju::ivd pliers, he would 


turn out half a dozen of such things in an 
afternoon. 

One of his greatest successes was a magic 
chain over a yard long, which he manu¬ 
factured as follows. But really the sketch 
renders description unneces.sary, and half 
of whnt I was going to say is mere super¬ 
erogation. Here is a chain built like 
Sam’s. Hold it by the link A, then sud¬ 
denly lift it by B, and, leaving go of A, A 
will 1)6 seen to slip down to the Imttom of 
the chain. It does not, of course. What 
happens is that link after link turns over, 
but this is done so quickly that it seems as 
though the top link fell all the way. The 
quicker the link is changed the quicker it 
fulls and the greater the Illusion. 

I remember this chain well, for Sam had 
it in hU pocket when he made his only first- 


to see the lalloon lianging in the trees. 
EverylsMly was informed in the region for 
many miles around, and came to the place 
ami rct-eived generouH hospitality from Dr. 
Motjiiin. who was a rich planter. It wuh 
made a holiday for all the slaves in the dis¬ 
trict. It required the stiong arms of several 
slaves to cut down three large pine-trees to 
get the balloon free. It was considerably 
injureil by tearing against the brunches of 
the trees. 

It was many miles from any telegraph- 
station, so it required a few days to get 
the news of the descent at New Orleans. 
It was thought that they had lieen carried 
into the Gulf of Mexico and lost. The 
descent was made about two hundred 
miles from New Orleans, in I’lke county, 
M i.s.-‘issippi. 


class pnn. We had each had a large map 
set us to do in our spare time—a huge thing 
“not less than six feet wide.” The first 
half dozen of us chose our subjecta 
t^Kik Africa, “ because there was wo little in 
it”—as there was in those days. 1 took 


Australia, liecause there was less in it, 
wiiich rather raised a joke at Sam’s ex¬ 
pense. One day at roll-call Same came in 
just in time to save his bacon. 

“ Well,” said the head master, “you were 
almost late.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Sam; “I have been 
working at my map.” 

“Oil, indeed! And how i.s the map 
getting on ? ” 

And thereupon said Sam, “ It is getting 
on bv degrees, sir—yea. by degrees ! ’’ From 
whicli it will be seen that Sam took a cer¬ 
tain amount of latitude ! 

Boor Sam I Ho went to sea in a ship 
which hail a cargo of railroad iron, gun- 
jxiwder, and safety matches, and probably 
an unexpected mixture occurred, for the 
ves.'^el was never heard of again. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


HOW I OOT LATE. 

A BOARD-SCHOOL RBCORD. 

It wu eirly whea I itart«d, saj-, a qnarter after 
el^ht, 

1 wai truly qaite .letemiSocd that for once I'd not be 
late; 

There waa jut a ^leam of annahlne, aa the rain had 
stopped at last. 

And tboush mud made rouDing risky, I could jog oa 
pretty fast. 

There's a hoarding full of pictures at the comer of 
our street, 

Splendid coloured, life-slsed flamera; no mistake, 
they are a treat! 

There's a boy producing bubbles from a broken ten- 
inch clay. 

And two men with swords combating on a snowy 
winter s day: 

There's a bursting Cbristmu cracker with a baby 
flying out, 

And a gent ImblMog bovrll, which liu made him 
jolly stout; 

Next to that a bullock ruDBlog, u it were to sare its 
life, 

For it says that sixty thousand yearly feel the 
butcher's knife; 


To be put in little bottles, u a stall called Bullnin 
fleet. 

That's a sample of the pictures at the corner of our 
street. 

I was boimd to stop a minute Just to look for some¬ 
thing new. 

And I wun't disappointed—there wu one, a queer 
oue, too. 

Twu a big gold frame, quite empty, with no picture 
and no name, 

Only these few words, plain written, in black letters, 
" Watch this frams ! ” 

Well, I watched it full ten minutes, first with two 
eyes, then wHh one ; 

Hien I squinted at It sideways, but it wasn't to be 
doue! 


It nos empty still, quite empty, all a horrid, shame¬ 
ful sell, 

And I turned sway more wild like tiun my simple 
words can tell. 

Then I bad to go down Blank Street, where there's 
always such a stink, 

Like a cron between stale herriogs and a dirty 
kitchen sink. 


Now at this time in the morning, u a rule, there's 
no oue up; 

Not a sound of voices speaking, sare perhaps some 
yelping pup. ^ 

But to-day wu au exception, for a little crowd was 
there— 

It wu clustered round a cabman who wu waiting 
for a fare. 


Bo 1 thought till I came nearer, but 'twas not a cab 
at all. 

But oo ambulance which waited; It had made an 
early calL 

They were bringing out a patiect, and 1 tried to get 
a sight. 

But some other boys pushed by me and I ncariy had 
a flgbt 


End of Blank Street is the High Strut, where the 
tnuncars run, you know. 

As I turned the left-hand comer np there came one 
going slow; 

On the top the old conductor wu collecting penny 
faru, 

So I jumped np on the guard-rail tree from monetary 
cares. 


BoyV Own Pkpef. 


I forgot to uy, however, that the car was running 
cut. 

In exactly the direction which would suit my pro- 
greu lesst; 

But such fortune comes but seldom, and I had a jolly 
Title. 

Half a mile perhaps, or further, for I chanced what 
might betide. 

Then my luck ran out and left me—the conductor 
made a spurt: 

Off I jumped, a bit too careless, and fell slap into the 
dirt! 

Oh, you should have seen my trouserslike two 
pipes dug out of cloy I 

If I’d been in Upper Burmab, I'd hare thrown the 
things away! 


Soon a grinning shoe-black ssw me, and addressed 
me. " Shine, air shine : " 

How he knew I had a penny 1 am nnable to divine. 

Though to spend my only coin made me not a little 
mad, 

Yet when I surveyed my breeches I employed the 
useful lad. 


Whea the cleaning job wu over oil I started at full 
speed: 

If the clocks were to be trusted there was rather 
preooiDg need; 

But although I kept on running till I reached the 
play ground eate, 

Sure, in spite of all my trying, I wu twenty mlnntu 
late! 

rBBD. esooK. 


€orr£0pont)£nre. 



0. S.—Solution of bromide of ammonia will keep for 
months, but hyposulphste of soda will not keep 
unless in a saiuratea solution, and then not for 
long, 'i'boro is no advantage in dissolving it before 
the time, u It dissolves very quickly. The best 
plau of all is to dissolve fresh every time you de¬ 
velop, but this is not we^mry. u It will keep for 
a week nr two. The Ilford plates will keep for 
years if kept in a dry place. If you are beginnlog 
photography you siiould cororoeace in the spring, 
so u to make a good use of the summer. Euter 
is about the best time, u the light is jut getting 
suitable (or photography. The amount of alum 
st^lfles very little, say, aimut sn ounce to four 
fluid ounces of water. Many people uu a uturnted 
aolutloQ. 

Carart (Avis^—N o ; do not put two cocks In ths 
same cage. 

Food for Cararibs (C. H. 8.).—Read our Doings. 

Si^.lRRBLS ((>. Boasey).—Seeauwer to “Bertie." 

W. C. Orat.— 1. " Signals and Signalling "ran from 
No. SOS to No. 38t in the sixth volume. Their 
postage wonid be Is. S. Jules Verne is a French 
writer. His works are all written in French, and 
have l>een specially rendered from his proofs for 
our columns by the ume translator ever since 
“Ths Qiant Raft." S. If you want the ship to go 
to starboard yon port your helm, 4. Content (deX 
■atiafatt (de), or cnarm6 (de). 

WoRDRRiiro Onb.—T ake it to the map depart.ment, 
British Museum 

S. S. C.—Tou want the ‘'Cambridge Calendar." 
which you had better consult at some Free Lilirary 
—uy, that at the Guildhall. The " India List," on 
view at Me same place, will give you the other 
Infonnatton. 


Atblbtr.—T he articles on “ Dumb-belU, and How 
to Vbc Them " were in Nos. 433 and 434. Tliey are 
reprinted in our *' Indoor Uanies.” 

Food for Frathir ir Fovls (Quydur).—It must 
not be too stimulating, but a good inixtt>re <( 
farinaceous food nnil scraps from table. A dust 
bath and grass run is half the battle. 

Drad-etr.— 1. The roast should he over all jnst u 
long as the deck—tlmt is, it would rise a^ut 81 
inches atwve the deck. 'Jhe bowsprit should Iw 
S inches outboard, the boom 1 inch over the sUni: 
the topmast the same length ns the hoist of tk 
mslnsatl, and the gaff ut such an angle aa to point 
to the stem-head. S. Uiie ounce, two ouacee, three 
ounces, four ounces. 3. Use halliards. 

Babbit III (A. T. S.>~Feedtng all wrong. Rtr 
Doings for January. Boys should cut thst card eu 
feeding out and hang it in their rooms. Nothioit 
can save your rabbits if they waste awax Rt three 
months old. 

PZRCHBS FOR Fowls (Guydur). —Lnreb poles for big 
fowls. Place low. nace high for Haiuburgs, etc. 
Pat perches in run in summer: they abcrald be 
wide enough to let the fowl obtain good footing. 

Sorb Etrs (A. C. M.).—Get an eye-waab gloss, aed 
use a lotion of tincture of arnica twenty droK 
rose woter four ounces, morning and night Tsie 
iron drops for the blood. 

Cat with Film ib Evk (W. C. Stevensk-Try a 
wash of one grain of nitrate of silver to two onaces 
of pure water twice a day. 

Oat with Worms (Fella Domestics).—Give her tvn 
grains of suntoriue on sn emjity stomsich sail 
castor-oll au hour after. Then five grains of trlt 
nitrate of bismuth twice s day before fool. 

BABBn Hutch (A Boy's Sister).—Glad yoti profit by 
OUT advice. Babbit boya are, as a rule, a carelew 
lot Rabbit boys’ siatera, we hope, are more regular 
in feeding, bedding, etc. Y'es ; put a faloe bottou 
to keep the hutch dry. 

Babbits' Bars (Bnony).—l. The een of lops ii 
shows are measured from tip of ono to tip of 
ether. 3. Yon must apply at headquarters. Vc 
cannot write essays «u professions In Correspos 
deuce cedumns. 

BoMRRS (PIgeonsX —For a brief but good account ol 
actual iong-diBMnce flylag birds get Borgsat! 
“Belgian Bomer," Is., UamiltOD and Adaw. 
Paternoster Bow. 

Birds akd Nbsts (Cavalier).—Rggi eenner be dc 
svrlbe<i bywords; nor nests. Cassell'e “Familial 
Birds" gives good illustrations of eggu and birds 
Six questions are twice too isany to aslc. 

Childlair ftfisa M. C.X—There are hundreds 
remedies, but few go to (he source of the evil. 
Opoiieliloc may lie tried for feet; bnt wear watri 
stockings, never have damp or cold feet; if so, i3‘ 
not go ui ar the Are. Take ten drops of tincture vi 
Iron twice a day in a little water after food. 

Corns (Miserable).—N o ; they must Ite pared. W«aj 
bigger shoes, with soft woollen socka. 

iNqviRiEii.—Use flake shellac broken into smsli 
piccea 

G. PAfLiN.—" Adrift In the Pacific," like all Join 
Verne's works, is now re-pnldUhed by Mcaan 
.Saropton Jx>w aud Co., Fetter Lane, gc. 

Frekzixo Powders.— 1. Yes; but in the good tine 
oomlng. 8. One of the fullest la the “ KJon Bio 
graph),” pric.' Is. 6d., published hr Messrs. Wam 
and Co., 13, Bedford Street, Strand. 

Sinclair.—T he best treatises for self-lnstroction sn 
those ill tlie Popular Educatnn. Try the one pM- 
liahed by Cassell and Co. Take it In In numbers as4 
work through each lesson before you get the ueti 
number, lii the same book you wilt be able R 
discover the motto's meaning. 

Tortoisbs. Food for (J. 8. C.x—Green food—daad* 
lion, lettuce, etc.—and some sop of bread-olil 
milk. 

Toilet Soap (Inqnlsltlve).—Sanltas the healthiMl 
Pears'uuBcentea very good, Wright's Cool Tar S«|| 
good (or the bath. ' 

Irticta and ViXBV.—1. 'Yea ean buy bird^ e^ 
and cheap books abont birds' egga, of MeS 
Cooke and Son, Mnaeum Street, W.O. S. Pnekefl 
plates for second volums out o( print (or years. " 
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BUSH LUCK: 

AN ATSTRALIAN STORY. 

Hv W. II. Timpkrlkv, 

AiWftor I'f " narr)i Ti ccirfnn," dc. 

I HAPTKR Xtll.—THK BUCK-Ji:.>M*ER. 

Munro had evidently been \»Ty 
*" liui^y duriiif? his stay in town, as 
the sun had nearly set when we mounted 
our hor.ses to return home; and before 
we got half-way to the station the stars 
were shining, and thousands of frogs were 
croaking on each side of the road. 

We had been riding in silence for some 
time, when Mr. Munro asked me whether 


I bsul cleared my boxes at the 
u s tom-ho u se. 

“ Ye.s. sir, and paid ten ijer cent, 
on everything,” I replietl; “and 
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Soy’)^ Owi) J'afer. 


as they contain my bush clothes and 
saddlery. I shall now soon be able to go 
to work.” 

“ Well, I don’t see why you should be 
in such a hurrv to do that. Your Uncle 
Tom has askea me to make a colonist 
of you, and so I will, but for a few 
weeks 1 wish you to ^ my guest,” he 
added kindly. 

“Thank you, sir, very much, but I 
should really like to know wliat kind 
of work I snail have to do when you 
take me in hand,” I replied, feeling 
perhaps unnecessarily anxious on the 
subject. 

“Well, you see, it’s very hard to say 
where a settler’s work begins, or where 
it ends. For instance, he must under¬ 
stand all about farm work; be some¬ 
thing of a carpenter and blacksmith ; 
know how to repair harness and 
saddlery ; understand the management 
of sheep, horses, and cattle : learn how 
to stand beat and cold. Hunger and 
thirst; be able to find his way through 
forests, siind-plains, thickets, by day or 
night; rideanundred miles at a stretch 
if occasion requires; have sutKcient 
knowledge of surgery to be able to bind 
up a biwen limb, or sew up a wound 
in man or beast; and be well enough up 
in medicine to administer simple 
remedies in cases of sickness.” 

“ And is that all ? ” I asked, perfectly 
aghast at the tremendous amount of 
knowledge I should apparently be 
called upon to acquire. 

“ Oh, dear no!” replied Mr. Munro, in 
a tone that implied ne had only hinted 
at just a few things that would be 
absolutely necessary for me to know. 
“There's a lot more to be learnt, but 
I think I’ve given you a pretty good 
idea that when you do begin your 
colonial education, there will be no lack 
of subjects to work up. In the mean¬ 
time take things easily while you can, 
and leave the rest to me.” 

Once more I thanked my kind friend, 
and then we rode through the large 
white gates and reined up in front of 
the house, when Black G^rge, dressed 
in European clothes, and liking as 
clean as a new pin, stepped forward, 
touched his hab and led the horses 
away to their staoles. 

Wnen I entered the bachelors’ quar¬ 
ters and looked at my watch I found 
that I had only ten minutes in which to 
dress for te^ and it was evident that 
someone besides Vernon hod done the 
same, ns a soiled pair of breeches and 
boots, a valise, ana various articles of 
wearing app>arel were lying about the 
room in somewhat untidy fashion. 

Some visitore had evidently arrived at 
Tarwonga I concluded. Then I changed 
my clotnes and walked towards the 
house. 

Hardly had I reached the verandah 
than, for the first time since my arrival 
at the station, I heard the piano, and a 
sweet contralto voice rising and falling 
to the cadences of “Robin Adair.” 

“ I wonder Miss Munro does not sing 
oftenerwith such a beautiful voice,” I 
thought to myself, as for a moment I 
stood and listened to the music. But it 
was not Miss Munro, as I found out 
when I reached the French window of 
the drawing-room, through which I saw 
a strange young lady seated at the I 
piano, singing and playing her own I 


accompaniment. But she was not the 
only stranger, for, lounging in an arm¬ 
chair near the tire, was a young man, 
who, to judge by the expression of his 
face, appeared to be wred by the 
music, and dissatisfied with things in 
general. At a little distance from this 
youth sat Vernon and Miss Munro, in 
close conversation, probably enjoying 
the sound of each other’s voices e>‘en 
more than the music which was filling 
the room with delightful melody. 

Such was the group 1 looked upon in 
that pleasant room, made cheerful with 
the blaze of a lai'ge wood fira and 
softened lamp light. 

Not wishing to interi'upt the fair 
singer, I stood watching and listening 
until she had finished her song, and I 
then entered the room, when Miss 
Munro introduced me to Lucy Brookton 
and her brother James. 

With a pleasant smile the girl took 
my hand in a firm friendly little grasp; 
but not so her brother, who simply 
touched the tips of my fingers, and then 
sat down again, with the same dis¬ 
contented expression on his face w’hich 
I had noticed when looking through the 
window. 

And now I must descjibe Miss Brook- 
ton. No easy matter, for although the 
girl was not as handsome ns the queenly 
Miss Munro, she was decidedly pretty, 
with soft blue eyes, and her features 
had that kind of mobile expression 
which leads one to believe that their 
possessor might be easily moved to 
smiles or tears. When I ^d that she 
was of medium height and perfect 
figure, I think the reader will agree 
with me that I bad been introduced to 
a young lady who might very easily 
disturb the peace of mind- of any 
susceptible young bachelor. 

As we sliall ste something of James 
Brookton presently, I may as well here 
confess the impression ne had made 
upon me on this the first evening of our 
acquaintance. 

About twenty years of age, with 
rather long light hair and blue eyes, he 
was ver^ like his sister in all but the 
expression of his face ; for while hers 
was bright and engaging, his was 
decidedly loutish and uy no men.ns 
pleasing ; and I was not sorry when he 
left the room early in the evening 
ostensibly to look after his horse. This 
must have taken a long time, for I saw 
no more of him till just before going to 
bed, when, hearing a I’ather noisy 
argument in the kitchen, I looked in, 
and discovered my gentleman standing 
with his back to the fire giving his 
opinion of some racing matter to a few 
farm hands in language more forcible 
than polite. 

When Venion joined me in the 
bachelors’ quarters I mentioned what I 
had seen and heard, and asked if it was 
usual for gentlemen in Australia to 
leave the society of ladies to associate 
with the servants in the kitchen. 

“No, sir, it’s not at all usual,” replied 
Vernon, with a good deal of annoyance 
in the tone of his voice. “ I suppose 
after the very agreeable e^’ening you 
have spent, auring which you have 
heard some good music and joined in 
very pleasant conversation, you will be 
prepared to admit that colonial young 
women can be as ladylike and charming 


as their English sisters. And so it is 
with colonial young men, who are as 
gentlemanly a lot of fellows as you’ll 
meet anywhere, although probably not 
quite so refilled as some of your carpet 
knights. Of course there are exceptions 
to the rule, and I’m sorry to say that 
Jim Brookton is one of them.” 

“And how do you account for that 
I inquired. 

“I can’t account for it at all: probably 
it’s his nature; and then you must beai' 
in mind that sometimes young fellows 
brought up in the bush have but a poor 
chance of being really well educated, 
although they Team a good deal they 
could well do without.” 

“And what has young Brookton 
learnt more than he ought to knoVf 1 ” 

“ Well, he can drink freely, smoke like 
a furnace, play cards with anyone who 
likes to sit down with him, and very 
often makes use of language that 
wouldn’t be tolerated in decent com- 
pony.” 

“That’s rather bad; but I suppose he 
has some redeeming Qualities.’’ 

“ Yes, he’s a splenaid bushman, can 
ride a buck-jumper with any maxi in 
the colony, would give you the clothes 
olf his back, or share with you the last 
pannikin of water if he were choking 
with thirst. Taking him altogether, 
I should call him a good-natur^, ill- 
conditioned young scamp.” All of 
which my own experience proved to 
be true. 

At w’hat hour Mr. James Brookton 
came to bed 1 am unable to say, but it 
certainly did not look as though his 
sleep had been very refreshing, as 
he sat up in bed next morning and 
stared about as if trying to recollect 
where he was. 

“I say, Jim, do vou feel inclined to 
buck a young ’un tnis morning i ” asked 
Vernon, as we sat under the verandah 
after breakfast. 

“Has he had anyone on his back 
yeti”asked Jim, before answering the 
question. 

“No, only the tackle, so you may as 
well take a turn out of him.^’ 

“Right you are; Fll go and nut on 
my riding cogs.” And J^im walned off 
to the bachelors’quarters, while Vernon 
and I proceeded towards the stables to 
give orders for Mr. Brookton’s saddle to 
be put on the colt. 

Suddenly it occurred to me that 
Miss Brookton might like to see lier 
brother mount this unbroken animal, so 
I run back to the house and invited her 
to accompany us to see tlie peiforuiancc, 
but that young lady iwlitely informed 
me that she hod so often witnessed her 
brother’s skill as a horsebreaker that she 
liad not the slightest desire to see it 
again that morning, and begged to be 
excused. 

“That’s rather a gentle hint that she 
does not particularly care for my 
company,” I thought to myself as 
I retraced my steps towards the stables 
But I soon haa somethin^ else to 
engage my attention, for tne young 
hor^, a powerful chestnut, was being 
led into a field by one of the stablemen, 
closely followed by Jim Brookton in his 
shirt-sleeves, breeches, and boots. 

“ What is that thing strapped ncrcKS 
the saddle ? ” 1 inquired as I joined 
Vemon> 
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“ That’s a bucking roll, and is, as you 
see, strapped to a surcingle, the better 
to withstand the strain upon it. 
When a rider gets his thighs under it 
and his knees well into the knee-pads 
he gets a very good grip of the saddle.” 

“ Riding made easy,” 1 suggested. 

Quite so. It’s made so easy that I 
think you might have a try yourself, 
dear TOy; but perhaps as Jim's just 
going to mount, tie had better take his 
turn first.” And 1 thought so too. 

By this time the horse had been led 
into the middle of the field, when Jim 
walked cpiietly up to him, took the 
reins in his left hand, and then placing 
his foot in the stirrup, and grasping the 
off side of the saddle witn his right 
hand, raised himself slowly and^ntly, 
then dropped into his seat as lightly as 
though he had half a dozen eggs in his 
pockets and was afraid of bre^^ing one 
of them. 

“ All right, sir 1 ” asked the groom. 

Yes, let go his head,” re|nied Jim, 
and the horse and its rider were left to 
their own devices. 

For a full minute the colt stood .stock 
still, possiblv trying to make out the 
meaning of tnis new experience. Such 
a weight on his back and firm grip of 
his sides he had never felt before. 

Perhaps he had a sort of idea that he 
could not move, or that if he did he 
might get hurt. The rider meanwhile 
sat penectly still, watching the horse’s 
ears, evidently prepared ror the first 
symptoms of hostility. 
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Then the colt made three steps for¬ 
ward, very carefully and with evident 
suspicion that there was something 
wrong, and suddenly he appeared to 
have made a discovery which filled him 
with rage, terror, and indignation, for 
the fourth move was a bound into the 
air with head on chest, arched back, and 
tail tucked in, till he looked like a huge 
bounding ball. The next instant his 
fore feet touched the ground and his 
heels flew into the air with a force that 
would have sent any ordinary rider out 
of the saddle like the stone out of a 
catapult. But our friend Jim was not 
to be disposed of so easily. 

Again and again the colt bucked and 
plunged with all the activity and 
strength he could muster, when, finding 
all his efforts to dislodge the fiend on 
his back of no avail, he stood still, 
trembling in every muscle. This, how¬ 
ever, did not seem to suit Jim, who 
drove his heels into the chestnut’s sides, 
when he reared up on bis hind legs till 
he was almost as erect as a man, and 
about twice as tall. 

Then I held my breath, with a horrible 
fear that in another instant the brave 
young rider and his horse would fall 
backwards together, and that poor Jim 
would be cruslied to death, but the 
suspense only lasted a moment, for the 
next instant I saw Jim on his feet 
and the horse rolHi^ on the ground 
riderless. A smart jerk of the bridle 
brought him up again, when, quick ^ 
thought, his nder was once more in 


the saddle; but the brute would not 
budge an inch. 

“Bring me a whip,” shouted Jim, “and 
I’ll soon take the sulks out of him.” So 
the whip was handed to him, and he 
administered several cuts, at first 
gently, then more severely, till the colt 
appeared to think it was getting rather 
too warm for him, and again he put 
down his head and flung his heels into 
the air as though be meant to try and 
stand on his head. How Jim stuck on 
I cannot say, but he did, and in ten 
minutes’ time he had gained sufficient 
mastery over the animal to ride him 
round the field. 

Tbo battle had been won, skill and 
pluck had triumphed over brute 
strength, but the young man did not 
appear to think so very much of his 
conouest, for as he dismounted and 
hanaed the reins over to the groom the 
only remark made was that the colt 
would make a nice smart little horse 
some day, if he was only ridden for a 
time by someone who wasn’t afraid of 
him. 

“ Allow me to thank you for showing 
me the finest bit of horsemanship I ever 
saw in my life,” 1 said, as I walked up 
to where Brookton and Vernon were 
talking t^etber. 

“ Well, Idon’tknow about it being so 
very grand, but I think 1 can sit a buck- 
jum^r with most fellows,” he answered 
mod^tly. 

(To be amtinxud.) 
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“"IffONCRiEPF ! ” I cried, as soon as I got 
i.¥L within hail, “the Indians will be 
I Oil us in less than half an hour ! ” 

“ Then, boy,” replied Moncrieff, “ call 
in your brothers and the men; they can¬ 
not hold the dune. We must fight them 
iiere, if it be fighting they mean. Hurry 
.J>ack, I have something to show you.” 

\Ve had all returned in less than ten 
miiiutes. Greatly to our astonishment, 
^ve found no one in the pit now, but we 
liea-rd voices beneath, and I hurried in 
Axid down. 

They had found a cave; whether 
n£i,tural or not we could not at present 
m&y- At one side lay a heap of moulder- 
bones, in the opposite comer a huge 
Wooden chest. Moncrieffhad improvised 
jL tx>rch, and surely Aladdin in his cave 
jiould not have been more astonished at 
A^Hat he saw than we were now ! The 
jXkioky light fell on the eolden gleam of 
lUggets r Ye^ there they were, of all 
ihaP®8 sizes. Moncrieff plunged 
tis iiand to the bottom of the l>ox £uid 
.'tirred them up as he might have done 
^>ot« or beans. 

' TLis, then, was the secret the ruin 
a-cl held so long—the mystery of the 
•ia.nt ombtt-tree. 


That the Indians in some way or 
other bad got scent of this treasure 
was evident, and as these wandering 
savages care little if any thing for gold 
on their own account, it was equally 
evident that some white man—himself 
I not caring to take the lead or even 
appear—was hounding them on to find 
it, with the promise doubtless of a 
handsome reward. 

Not a moment was there to be lost 
now. The treasure must be removed. 
. An attempt was first made to lift the 
' chest bodily. This was found to he im- 
' possible owing to the decayed condition 
I of the wood. The grain-sacks, there- 
j fore, which formed a portion of the 
: (iaucho’s mule-trappings were requi¬ 
sitioned, and in a very snort time every 
gold nugget was earned out and ^Is^ed 
' m safety in a comer of our pnncipal 
room in the hunting-box. 

The beasts were placed for safety in 
another room of the ruin, a trench being 
dug before the door which could be com¬ 
manded from one of our windows. 

“Howmanyhorsemen did you count?” 
said Moncrieff to me. 

“As near as I could judge,” I replied, 
“ there must be fifty.” 


“ Yes, there may be a swarm more. 
One of you boys must ride to-night to 
the estancia and get assistance. Who 
volunteers?” 

“ I do,” said Dugald at once. 

“ Then it will be well to start withont 
delay before we are surrounded. See, it 
is already dusk, and we may ex]>ect our 
Indian friends at any moment. Mount, 
lad, and Heaven preserve you ! ” 

Dugald hardly waited to say another 
word. He saw to the revolvers in his 
saddle-bows, slung his rifle over his 
shoulder, sprang to the saddle, and had 
disappeared like a flash. 

And now we had but to wait the turn 
of events—turn how they might. 

« « * « 

Dugald told us afterwards that du ring 
that memorable ride to the estancia he 
felt as if the beast beneath him was a 
winged horse instead of his own old- 
fashioned and afi'ectionate mule. Per¬ 
haps it was fear that lent him such 
sp^, and possibly it was fear trans- 
mitteil even from his rider. Times 
without number since we had come out 
to our new home in the Silver West my 
brother had shown what sort of stuff he 
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was made of, but a ride like this is try¬ 
ing to a neart like oak or nerves like 
steel, and a youne man must be desti¬ 
tute of soul itself not to feel fear on 
such an occasion. Besides, the very fact 
of dying from unseen foes adds to the 
terror. 

Down through the cactus jungle he 
went, galloping in and out and out and 
in, himself hardly knowing the road, 
trusting everything to the sagacity of 
the wondrous mule. Oftentimes when 
returning from a day on the hills, tired 
and weary, lie liad thouglit the way 
through this strange green bushknd 
interminably long : but now, tieetly 
though he was spewing on, he thought 
it would never, never end, that he 
would never, never come out into the 
open braeland, aud see, miles away 
beneath him, the twinkling lights of 
the estan^ia. Many an anxious glance, 
too, did he cast around him or into the 
gloomiest sliades of the jungle, more 
than once imagining he saw dusky 
figures therein with long spears ready 
to launch at hihi. 

He is out at last, however, but the 
path is now loose afid rough and stony. 
After riding for some hundred yards he 
has to cut across at right angles to the 
jungle he has left. To his horror, a 
dozen armed Indians at that very mo¬ 
ment leave the cactus and vvith levelled 
spears and wild shouts dash onward to 
intercept him. This is indeed a ride for 
life, for to his immediate left is a preci¬ 
pice full twenty feet in height. He 
must gain the end of this before he can 
put even a yard of actual distance be¬ 
twixt himself aud the savages who are 
thirsting for his life. More than once 
he has half made up his mind to dare 
the leap, but the venture is far too 
gr-eat. 

Nearer and nearer sweep the Indians. 
Dugald is close at the turning-point 
now, but he sees the foremost savage 
getting the deadly lasso ready. He 
must shoot, though he has to slacken 
speed slightly to take better aim. 

He fires. Down roll horse and man, 
and Dugald is saved. 

They have lieard that rifle-shot far 
away on the estancio. Quick eyes are 
turned towards the braelands. and, dusk 
though it is, they notice tnat some¬ 
thing more than usual is up. Five 
minutes afterwards half a dozen armed 
horsemen thunder out to meet Dugald. 
They hear his story, and all return to 
alarm the colony and put the whole 
place in a state of defence. Then under 
the guidance of Dugald they turn back 
once more—a party of twenty strong 
now—towards the hills, just as the 
moon, which is almost full, is rising 
and shining through between the 
solemn steeple-like poplars. 

To avoid the jungle, and a probable 
ambuscade, they have to make a long 
detour, but they reach the ruin at las^ 
to find all safe and sound. The Indians 
know that for a time their game is 
pjayed, and tliey have lost; and they 
disappeared as quickly and mysteri¬ 
ously as they came, leaving not a trace 
behind- 

The gold is now loaded on the backs 
of the mules, and the journey home 
commenced. 

As they rule down through the giant 
cacti two huge vultures rise with flap¬ 


ping w'ings and heavy bodies at no 
great dis^nce. It w'as into that very 
thicket that iloncrieff’ rode this morn¬ 
ing. It was there he fired his revolver. 
The vultures had been disturbed at a 
feast—nothing more. 

Great was the rejoicing at the safe 
return of Moncriefl'aud his party from 
the hills. Our poor aunt had been 
troubled indeed, but Aileeii was frantic, 
and threw herself into her husband’s 
arms when she saw him in quite a pas¬ 
sion of hysterical joy. 

Now although there was but little if 
any danger of an attack to-night on the 
estancias, no one thought of retiring to 
bed. There was much to be done by 
way of preparation, for we were deter¬ 
mined not to lose a horse, nor even a 
sheep, if we could help it. So we 
arranged a code of signals by means 
of rifle-shots, and spent the whole of 
the hours that intervened betwixt the 
time of our return and sunrise in riding 
round the farms and visiting even dis¬ 
tant puestos. 

My brother and I and l^Ioncriefl' lay 
down when day broke to snatch a few 
hours of much-needed rest. 

It w*as well on in the forenoon when 
I went over to Moncriefi^s mansion. I 
had alr^dy been told that strangers 
had arrive from distant estancias 
bringing evil ti<Bngs. The poor men 
whom 1 found in the drawing-room 
with Moncriefl' had indeed brought 
dreadful news. They had escaped from 
their burned estancias after seeing their 
people massacred by savages ^foi-e 
their eyes. They htid seen others on 
the road who had suffered even worse, 
and did not know what to do or where 
to fly. Many had been hunted into the 
bush and killed there. Forts had been 
attacked further south, and even the 
soldiers of the republic in some in¬ 
stances had been defeated and scattered 
over the country. 

The year, indeed, was one that will 
be long remembered by the citizens of 
the Argentine Republic. Happily things 
have now changed for the better, and 
the Indians have been driven back south 
of the Rio Niagara, which will for ever 
form a boundary which they must not 
cross on pain of deoith. 

More fugitives dropped in that day, 
and all had pitiful, heartrending stories 
to tell. 

Moncrieff made everyone welcome, 
and so did we all, trying our very best to 
soothe the grief and anguisli tney felt 
for those dear ones they would never 
see more on earth. 

And now hardly a day passed that 
did not bring news of some kind of the 
doings of the' Indians. Success bad 
rendered them bold, while it appeared 
to have cowed for a time the Govern¬ 
ment of this noble republic, or, at all 
events, had confused aud paralysed all 
its action. Forts were overcome alujost 
without resistance. Indeed, some of 
them were destitute of the means of 
resisting, the men having no proper 
supply of ammunition. Estancia niter 
estancia on the frontier had been raided 
and burned, with the usual shocking 
barbarities tliat make one shudder even 
to think of. 

It was but little likely that our small 
but wealthy colony would escape, for 
the fact that we were now ix>sses3^ of 


the long-buried treasure—many thou¬ 
sands ot pounds in value—must have 
spread like wild-fire. 

One morning Moncrieff and I started 
early, and rode to a distant estancia 
which we were told had been attacked 
and utterly destroyed, not a creature 
being left alive about the plaoe with 
the exception of the cattle and horses, 
which the Indians had captured. We 
had known this family. They had often 
attended Moncriefl'’s happy little 
evening parties, and the cluldren bad 
played in our garden and rowed with 
us in the gondola. 

Heaven forbid 1 should attempt to 
draw a graphic picture of all we saw. 
Let it ^ sufficient to say that the 
rumours which bad reachea us were all 
too true, and that Moncrieff and I saw 
sights which will haunt us both until 
our dyiiw day. 

The silence all round the estancia 
when we rode up eloquent, terribly 
eloquent. The buildings were blackened 
ruins, and it was painful to notice the 
half-scorched trailing flowers, many 
still in bloom, clinging around the 
wrecked and charred verandah. But 
everywhere about, in the outbuildings, 
on the lawn, in the garden itself, were 
the remains of the poor creatures who 
had suffered. 

" Alai! for lore of this were all, 

Anil none beyoud, O eartli 

Moncrieff spoke but little all the 
way back. While standing near the 
verandah I had seen him move his hand 
to his eyes and impatiently brush uway 
a tear, but after that his face became 
firm and set, and for many a day after 
this I never saw him smile. 

* * * * 

At this period of our strange family 
story I lay down my pen and lean 
wearily back in my chair. It is not that 
I am tired of writing. Oh, no! Evening 
after evening for many and many a 
long week I liave repaired up here to 
my turret chamber—my beautiful study 
in our Castle of Coila—and with my 
faithful hound by my feet, 1 have bent 
over my sheets aud transcribed as faith¬ 
fully as 1 could events as I remember 
them. But it is the very multiplicity 
of these events as I near the end of my 
story that causes me to pause aud 
think. 

Ah ! here comes aunt, gliding into my 
room, pausing for a moment, curtain in 
hand, naif apologetically, as she did on 
that evening described in our first 
chapter. 

“No, auntie, you do not disturb me. 
Far from it. I was longihg for your 
company.” 

She is by my side now, and looking 
down at my manuscript. 

“ Yes,” she says many times—nodding 
assent to every sentence, and ever 
turning back the pages for reference 
—“yes, and now you come near the hxst 
events of this story of the M’Crimraans 
of Coila. Coine out to the castle roof. 
and breathe the evening air, and I will 
talk.” 

We sit there nearly an hour. _ Aunt's 
memory is better even than mine, and 
I listen to her without ever once open¬ 
ing my lips. Then I lead her back to 
the tower, and point smilingly to the 
harp. 
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She has gone at last, and 1 resume 
my story. 

* » « * 

We, Moncrieff and I, saw no signs of 
Indians during our long ride that day. 
We had gone on this journey with our 
lives in our hands. The very daringness 
and dash of it was proboljly our salva¬ 
tion. The enemy were about — they 
might be here, there, anywhere. Every 
bush nnght conceal a foe, but they cer¬ 
tainly made no appearance. 

.\11 was the same apparently about 
our estancias; but 1 wondered a little 
tliat my brothers had not come out to 
meet me as usual, and that faithful, 
though plain-face<i Vambo looke<l at 
me strangely, and I thought pityingly, 
as he took my mule to lead away to the 
compound. 

I went straight away through our 

f ardens, and entered the drawing-room 
'y the verandah window. 

1 paused a moment, holding the case¬ 
ment in my hand. Coming straight out 
of the glare of the evening sunset, the 
room api)eared somewhat dark, but I 
noticed Dugald sitting at the table with 
his face bent down over his hiuid, and 
I>onaid lying on the couch. 

“ Dugald !” 

He 8tarte<l up and ran towards me, 
seizing and wringing my hand. 

“On, Murdocli," he cried, “ouriKwr 
f.jther ! ” 

“ You have had a letter—he is ill ?” 

“ He is ill.” 

“ Dugald,” I crietl, “ tell me all! 
Diigalrf-is—father—dead 1 ” 

.\ o reply. 

I staggered towards the table, and 
(Iroppetllimp and stricken and helpless 
into a chair. 

I think I must have been ill for many, 
many days after this sa<l news, I have 
little recollection of the events of the 
next week—1 was engro.sseil. engulfed 
in the one great sorrow. The unex- 
pect«*d death of so well-beloved a father 
in the meridian of life was a terrible 
blow to us all, but more so to me, with ' 
all I ha<l on my mind. 

“And so, and so,” I thought, as I began 
to recover, “Tliere is an end to my 
bright dreams of future happiness— the. 
dream of all my dreams, to nave father 
out here among us in our new home in 
the Silver AVest^ and all the dark jior- 
tions of the past forgotten. Heaven 
give me strength to bear it! ” 

I had spoken the last wojxls aloud, 
for a voice at my elbow said— 

“ Amen ! Poor boy ! Amen ! ” 

I turnetl, and —ihnr aUxul Txv'nUij. 

“ You wonder to see me here,” he said, 
a* lie took niy hand. “Nay, but no\>ody 
sliouW ever wonder at anything I do. 

I am erratic. I did not come over before, 
because I did not wish to influence your 
mind. You have been ill, but—I’m glotl 
to see you weeping.” 

1 did really sob and cry then as if my 
very heart would burst and break. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

1 was well enough in a day or two to 
bear the rest of tlie news. Towiiley. 
wlio was very wise, had hesitated to tell 
nje eveiything at once. 

But ii anything could be called joyful 
news now,surely this was—mother and 
Flora were at Villa Mercedes, and would 


l>e here in a day or two. Townley had 
come on liefore, even at considerable 
personal risk, to bi*eak the news to us, 
and prepare us all. Mother and sister 
were waiting an escor^ not got up 
specially for them certainly, but that 
would see to their safety. It consiste<l 
of a laige party of officers and men who 
were passing on to the frontiers to 
repel, or try to repel, the Indian inva¬ 
sion. 

* * « * 

M’e all went to meet mother and 
sister at the far-oti' cross roads. There 
was quite a large and very well armed 
party of us, and we encamped for three 
days near an estancia to await their 
coming. 

It was on the morning of the fourth 
day that one of the (Jau Aos reported an 
immense cloud of dust far away east¬ 
wards on the Mendoza roatl. 

“ They might be Indian^” he added. 

“Perhaps, said Moncrieff, “but we 
will risk it.” 

So camp was struck and off we rode, 
my brothers and I forming the van¬ 
guard, Moncrieff and Archie bringing 
up.the rear. How my heart beat with 
the emotion when the first horsemen of 
the advancing party became visible 
through the moud of dust, and I saw 
they were soldiers ! 

On we rode now at the gallop. 

Yes, mother was tliere and sister, and 
they were well. Our meeting may be 
better imagined than described. 

* * if * 

Both mother and Flora were 
established at the estancia, and so days 


and weeks flew by, and I was pleased to 
see them smile, though mother looked 
sad, so sad, yet so beautiful, just as she 
had ever looke<l to me. 

Dugald was the first to recover any¬ 
thing approaching to a chastened 
happiness. Ho hod his darling sister 
with him. He was never tired taking 
her out and showing her all the outs- 
and-ins and workings of our new 
home. 

It appeare<l to give him the cliiefest 
delight, however, to see her in the 
gondola. 

I remember him saying one evening : 
“ Dear P'lora ! What a time it seems 
to look back since we parted in old 
Edina. But through all these long years 
I have worked for you and thought 
about you, and strange, I have always 
picture you just as you are now, 
sitting uncler the gondola awnings, look¬ 
ing piquant and pretty, and on just 
such a lovely evening as this. But I 
didn’t think you would be so big. 
Flora.” 

“ Dear stupid Dugald 1 ” replied 
Flora, blushing slightly because 
Archie’s eyes were bent on her in 
admiration, respectful but unconceal- 
able. “Did you think I would always 
remain a child ?” 

“ You’ll always be a child tome, Flo,” 
said Dugald. 

But where had the Indians gone ? 

Had our bold troops beaten them 
back ? or was the cloud still floating 
over the estancia, and floating only to 
burst \ 

(Tq be cvntiiiued.) 


UNCLE TOWSER: 

A STORY FOR BOYS YOUNG AND OLD. 

By Rev. A. N. M.xlan, m.a., f.o.s., 

Author of "Cacue and IlercuUt," " A Smugijiin!f Adoenlttre," etc., vie. 
CHAPTER XXm.—CONCLUSION. 



HE riiiistmas holidays were once more 
breaking upon the horizon of the 
school worki, and among the unnum¬ 
bered multitude of boys longing for 
release from the dreary thraldom of 
Latin and fJreek grammar was .lemmy 
Browser. Nor less among the wearied 


host of those deputed to dole out daily 
portions of that unpalatable food, and 
to peptonise it for the digestion of the 
boys, was Alexander C'ro^els. 

Thanks to George Towser’s liberality, 
conferred by sundry lettere patlded 
with a bank-note to the hard-working 
usher at Abingdon, Mrs. Crockels had 
suffered no discomfort by her son’s dis¬ 
charge from Tinkleden Academy. She 
had To.st Ids society, to be sure, winch 
was regrettable enough, but in other 
ways she was enjoying greater luxury 
than before. Her son .settled every¬ 
thing with Mrs. Bounce. He h^ 
written to his mother explaining that 
the goodness of Mr. Tow.ser enabled 
him to make all arrangements for her 
welfare, and begging lier to have no 
anxiety. The motlier and son were pro- 
( fuse in expressing their reluctance to 
I trespass so grievously upon Mr. Towser’s 
' benevolence, but he insistod that ho 
I should never know peace if he felt that 
I Mrs. Crockels suffered through her son’s 
leaving Mr. Stingo’s establiidiment. He 
i protested that the very least he could do 
1 was in some measure to make repaiution 
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for the mischief which his nephew had 
occasioned. Mrs. Crockels felt that the 
reasoning was hardly sound, but she 
would not let false pride stand in her 
way. She could only express the sin- 
cerest gratitude; she thanked God for 
sending her such a generous friend ; 
she ate her meat with singleness of 
heart, and took courage. 

But now George Towser had made up 
his mind that Alexander Crockels should 
spend the Christmas holidays at Merry- 
mead Manor : and when Miss Pecking- 
ton requested that she might have three 
weeks’ leave of alisence to visit her 
fri nds, and, furthermore, when it oc¬ 
curred to George Towser that Mrs. 
Crockels would be forlorn and dis¬ 
appointed not to have her son with her 
at Christmas-time, George Towser in¬ 
sisted that Mrs. Crockels should come 
as well. 

By way of enforcing his invitation, 
‘ he previously wrote to the Richmond 
millinery establishment, into which he 
had stared so grimly that afternoon 
long ago, to the amazement of the tit¬ 
tering Dryads who lurked amid the 
sylvan tangle of muslin shades. He 
requeste<l the lady-superior of that 
establishment to wait upon Mrs. 
Crockels with the most fasliionable 
bonnet, cloak, gloves, morning and 
evening dresses she could lay hands 
upon. She was to see that each article 
was to the lady's entire satisfaction. 
She was to say it was a Christmas pre¬ 
sent from an old friend, and she was 
solemnly bound over to keep the secret 
sacred. 

It wa-s a great excitement to the 
children to think of visitors coming to 
spend Christmas at the Manor. Such 
an event had never occurred before in 
their remembrance. They looked for¬ 
ward to having Jemmy with them 
again ; and, what with the prospect of 
the plum-pudding with blue hre, and 
the assurance from Uncle Towser that 
very likely Santa Claus would look in 
again as he liad done two years ago, 
their anticipations of the festive season 
were of the most delicious character. 

The expected guests w'ere to arrive 
on the same day ; Jemmy was the first 
to put in an appearance. He seemetl 
to liave made decided improvement in 
the past term. He held nimself more 
erect, and had grown fully two inches. 
He had apparently increased in vigour 
—mental as well as physical. Wonder 
of %vondei'8—he brought home a prize ! 

Uncle Towser could not contain his 
enthusiasm. 

“ Bravo, Jemmy, old boy ! Bravo ! 
Bravissimo ! I am more pleased than 
I can tell you ! "What a splendid l)Ook ! 
Grand binding — stamped with the 
school insignia and Dr. Porchester’s 
arms! Now tell me what it w'as for? 
Were you actually top of the class 1 ’’ 

“ Yes, I was—by moi*e than two hun¬ 
dred marks.” 

“ Br.avo ! Grand—splendid ! Let me 
see, you were promoted three terms 
ago. weren’t you ? ” 

“Yes ; and now T suppose I shall be 
promoted again. I’m getting on.’' 

All this was the best news to Uncle 
Towser. He subsequently found reason 
to modify the exuberance of his exulta¬ 
tion to some extent. Further question¬ 
ings elicited the information that almost 


every boy in the class had been 
at some time or other during the term. 
Dr. Porchester had been driven half 
wild. He fancied that the boys must 

f et ill on purpose to shirk their lessons. 

[e made a speech aI>out it liefore the 
examination. He said he ha<l no inten¬ 
tion of giving average marks to any 
boy for tne time he might have been 
al>8ent. He was sure they often made 
themselves ill by eating unwholesome 
food, by not changing their socks when 
they were wet, and by wilfully standing 
in draughts. It was his duty to try and 
make them more careful about their 
health. Therefore no boy should have 
average marks. 

Jemmy’s report, liowever, was cer¬ 
tainly more satisfactory, and Uncle 
Towser was reassured in his conviction 
that the boy had something in him, 
and would eventually do well. Time 
may yet prove that I'ucle Towser was 
right. 

Then Mrs. and Mr. Crockels arrived 
in time for dinner. The presence of a 
former master was rather appalling to 
Jemmy, but the first evening passed 
pleasantly enough ; and as ^e days 
went by Jemmy gained confidence. 
Mr. Crockels was as jolly as could be. 
They laughed and chaffed together, and 
Jemmy begged him to come as a master 
to Highfieid House. 

Cliristmas Eve came. Tlie suspended 
stockings were not overlooked ny the 
good genius of the season. Christmas 
Day dawned with good-will and aSee- 
tion (there’s a buried city, Jemmy !) in 
all hearts at the Manor. The plum¬ 
pudding blazed more magnificently 
than it had ever blazed before. Santa 
Claus rang loudly at the front-door in 
the evening, and shed the beneficence 
of his gifts upon every member of the 
household. 

The holidays were entirely delightful. 
One evening Jackie said, “ Uncle 
Towser, I do wish you would ask Mrs. 
Cockles never to go away. She is so 
kind—I do love lier so much. You 
must ask her to live with us.” 

Uncle Towser seized the little boy, 
whisked him up, and hoisted him to tlie 
top of his head, and galloped round the 
room. 

Poor old Crock was in capital form, 
and many a good laugh dia he enjoy 
with his genial host over old memories 
of Richmond and Sandford Lasher. And 
many a good story did he tell of boyish 
pranks and frolics experienced at 
Abingdon. 

Mrs. Crockels revelled in the elegance 
and comfort of a beautiful country 
house. The dresses fitted her to j>er- 
fection. I think I mentioned that she 
was a lady in all her ways ; but I can¬ 
not look back, and it is too late in the 
day for personal descriptions. Chrissy 
found infinite pleasure in her society. 
>She took the aeepest interest in the 
orphan children. 

Yes, of course, how could it be other¬ 
wise ? Many a true word is often 
uttered in 3 est, Mrs. Bounce! After 
all, you proved yourself a shrewd 
observer or “ human nature,” didn’t she, 
Uncle Towser ? Very shrewd indeed ! 

It was all settled so simply, as the 
most natural thing in the world. Uncle 
Towser was under orders. Jackie had 
commanded it ! When Jackie told 
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Uncle Towser he wanted a little tiny 
doggy, a little tiny doggy was procured 
that very day. When Jackie said, 
“ Uncle Towser, you must ask Mrs. 
Cockles to live with us always,” there 
was nothing for it but that Uncle 
Towser should obey. Never was a 
tyrant more exacting of obedience thau 
Master Jackie ! 

When the delightful Christmas holi¬ 
days came to an end, and boxes, packed 
and corded, stood ranged in the porch 
awaiting the cab, nothing could dry the 
fountain of Jackie’s tears except the 
promise from Mi-s. Crockels’ own lips 
that she w'ould soon come back to live 
at the Manor—and a very large knob of 
sugar-candy. Charlie, less ^monstra- 
tive, was equally soriy to see her go ; 
and the sweet Christine whispered. 
“ Shall you mind if I don’t call you 
mot/ter, Mrs. Crockels? Will you let 
me call you ma7)i7na instead ?" 

The wedding was to take place quietly 
in Easter we^, at Richmond. Georgt- 
Towser spent tlie previous week at his 
old quarters, No. 99, Starangart Terrace. 
Mrs. Palmer cried with joy to see him 
again. Alexander Crockels used to 
look him up in the evenings, for Im* 
spent the d^ays in Corncockle Street. 
City—so steadfastly in this respect did 
he tread now in the footsteps oi Josiah 
Browser. 

They renewed their acquaintanc* 
with Simon Stingo, and rejoiced to hear 
a very flourishing account of his school 
Tliej’ dined at Tmkleden Academy ouf 
night. Mrs. Stingo was cordial and 
gracious, and a ri^t pleasant dinner it 
was. Simon insisted on their smoking 
a cigar afterwards, and seemed anxiou-* 
to disburden bis soul of something 
important. 

“I have waited for this opportunity. 
Crockels, with no little impatience, and 
I am sure your good friend Mr. Towser 
will excuse my taking a little shop. It 
is with difiidence that I approach tli^ 
subject, but into it I will plunge at 
once. I have never found a niustei 
like you—1 never found a man wii>‘ 
tooksuchakind interest in theIjoy.s ; ami 
I am most anxious to have you back 
again. Let me have my say befoi-c-you 
reply. 1 offer you £120 a year vitli 
board and lodging, and will bless tlir 
day you come back. That’s all.” 

Uncle Towser’s face was a study. 
Alexander Crockels turned pale. Hi> 
fingers twitched. He thought somehow 
of the two occasions on whicli lie h.nd 
handled a brace of five-pound notes. 

“ Mr. Stingo, your offer is most nobl-' 
—most generous—most attractive in 
every way. I accept it with unbounded 
gratitude and pleasure. I will— ” 

But Uncle Towser could not wnit 
till he had finished. He filled hi' 
mouth with a huge volume of smoke, 
and discharged it like some niytholo 
gical fire-breathing bull. He oougheii 
—he cleared his throat. Finally he got 
up and shook Mr. Stingo’s hand, and 
then he patted Alec on the back, atui 
laughed and gave vent to his congratu 
lations with boisterous glee. 

The arrangement was settled thetv 
and then. Crockels was to give the 
Abingdonian a term’s notice and join 
Mr. Stingo after the summer holidays 

On the evening before the weeding 
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Alexander repairetl to No. 9J). He 
found Geoi^ Towser hiisy with paper 
and pencil, and a volume; wliich, 
unless Alexander’s eyes <leoeive<l him, 
was nothing less than a Pyper’s (j'.tiduK 
Oil Pamagmm. 

“ What. Mr. Towser. are you going 
to turn schoolmaster 1 ” 

“ I have had that verse running in 
my head all the week, Alev— 

* Tbe voice th«t breatho) oVr E<ien. 

That earliest marrioKe 'lay. 

The primal marriacre blt-sxiiiff, 

It hatli not poasvd away.' 

“ I used to be fond of Latin Elegiacs, 
and have been trying niy hand again ; 
but it is shockingly out of practice. 
Look here— 

Elyaloa oUm qnv vox cflUta per hnrtot, 

Foedera coojUKil quum oova juuxit Hymen ; 

“ Not bad, I think—eh ? But the next 
couplet utterly floors me.” 

‘‘Never mind, Mr. Towser. T say, if 
ever man had good right to hope for a 
share in the primal marriage blessing, 
thou art the man.” 

Mrs. Crockels and her son met ^Ir. 
Towser at churcli next morning. The 
ceremony was nerfoi*m«‘<l. A fort¬ 
night’s tour in the sunny Bhineland, 
and then to Merrymead Manor, where 
the two little Ixiys gre<‘ted them with 
shouts of “Allulgar! Barley-sugar!” 
And Christine’s smile played havoc 
with her uncle's heart. 

So they settled down in quietness, 
and confidence, and strength. 

And I have not even mentioned my 
heroine’s Christian name ! 

* * * * 
Alexander and Jemmy came down to 

the Manor for the summer holidays. 
The former sometimes accompanied 
George Towser to Ijondon. One day as 
they were walking up Fleet Stivet, 
George Towser said, “.\h, 1 promised 
to buy Jemmy a knife; here’s a sliop, 
let us go in.” 

The young man wlio served them 
seemed rather disconcerted. Hehlusheil 
one moment and turned green the 
next. At last, with evident effort, he 
said, 

“ Pardon me, gentlemen, but have I 
the honour of waiting on Mr. Towser 
and Mr. Crockels ? ” 

“Certainly, sir," replied Mr. Towser. 

“ Do you happen to remember a boy 
at Richmond, sir, called Lurcher ? ” 

“ Lurchn- ? Oh ! Ah! Yes, to be 
sure !” 

“What! Lurcher 1” broke in Mr. 
Crockels. 

“ The hero of the iron plate ? ”• added 
Mr. Towser. 

“ The creator of a Negro minstrel ?” 
chifned in Mr. Crockels, 

“ Lurcher ! Lurcher !” continued Mr. i 
Towser, “allow me to shake hands ' 
with you, sir I ” 

“ Ditto me,” said Mr. Crockels. 

The scene was dramatic. 

“ There is a little matter, sir,” said 
F'jurcher, “which I am anxious to settle. 
V'our nephew, Janies Browser, was 
5iice kind enough to lend me some 
tnoney. Here are two sovereigns, which 
I have long wanted to send him, but 
lid not know his address. May I ask 
kindly to give them to him, sir?” 

** With the greatest pleasure, sir. 
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Thank you. Ah ! Yes - that reminds 
me— don’t he offended ; hut have you i 
realised that fifty thousand pounds I 
yet ? ” 

“ No, Mr. Tow8<'r. Ha, ha, ha! ha, \ 
ha!” I 

The gentlemen left the shop with | 
that laugh ringing in their ears. 
(Jood-bye, (Jeorge Tow.sf?r! With ' 
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true regret I write the word. Bless¬ 
ings on your worthy head ! You have 
beguiled for me many a weary hour. 
You have taught me a lesson in human 
nature—the tender simplicity of an 
afl’ectionate heart—which is the noblest 
ornament of a man. Uod bless you ! 
tJood-byc I 
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BAKBICAKE A CO.; 

(•B, THE IT'IB’HASE OF THE POLE. 

Rv JixES Verne, 

Author of Thf Clipii^r of the Cl'nidt," “ Frotn the Earth to the Moon, ' ete., etc. 


CHAPTER n.—TO SYNDICATE OB NOT TO SYNDICATE. 


[ F the new company “aci^uired” the 
Arctic regions, these regions would, 
owing to the company’s nationality, 


made no secret that they considered 
they had rightsextending beyond Spitz- 
ber^en up to the Pole it.self. Had not 



What would the first inhabitant say? 


become for all practical purposes a part 
of the Tnited States. What would the 
first inhabitant say ? Would the other | 
Powers permit it? 

The Swedes and Norwegians were the ' 
owners of the North Cape, situated , 
within the seventieth parallel, and i 


Kheilhau, the Norwegian, and Nordens- 
kiold, the celebrated Swede, contributed 
much to geiwraphical progress in those 
regions ? Imdoubtedly. 

Denmark was alreacfy nia.ster of Ice¬ 
land and the Faroe Isles, besides the 
colonies in the Arctic regions at Disco, 
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in Davis’s Straits; at Holsteiiiborg, Pro- Kamtschatka along the Asiatic littoral, 
ven, Godhavn, and Upernavik, in Baffin peopled by Sanioyeds, Yakuts, Tchouk- 
Sea; and on the western coast of Green- tchis, and othei-s, and bordering nearly 


land. Besides, had not Behring, a Dane 
in the Russian service, passed through, 
in 1728, the straits now bearing Tiis 
name I And had he not, thirteen years 
afterwards, died on the island also 
named after him ? And l>efore him, in 
1619, had not Jon Munk explored the 
eastern coast of Greenland, and disco¬ 
vered many points up to then totally 
unknown 1 Wjis not Denmark to have 
a voice in the matter ? 

There was Holland too. Had not 
Barents and Heemskerk visited Spits¬ 
bergen and Nova Zembla at the close of 
the sixteenth century 1 Was it not one 
of her children, Jan Slayen, whose auda¬ 
cious voyage in 1611 gave her possession 
of the island nan.ed after him situated 
within the seventy-first parallel 1 

And how about Russia? Had not 
Behring been under the orders of Alexis 
Tschirikofi Had not Paulutski, in ITbl, 
sailed into the Arctic seas? Had not 
Martin Spaiiberg and \Villiam Walton 
adventured in these unknown regions 
in 1739, and done notjible explorir.g 
woik in the straits between Asia and 
America ? Had not Russia her Siberian 
territories, extending over a liundred 
and twenty degrees to the limits of 


and at Quebec a syndicate was formed 
for the purpose of competing with the 
company at Baltimore. The other 
countries interested followed the Cana¬ 
dian lead. Although the Governments 
haughtily ignored the audacious pro¬ 
position, speculative individuals were 
found in Holland, Scandinavia, Den¬ 
mark, and Russia to venture sufficient 
funds for preliminary expenses with a 
view to acquire imaginary rights that 
might prove profitably tmnsferable. 

Three weeks before the date fixed for 
the sale the representatives of thesp 
various syndicates arrived in the United 
States. 

The only representative of the Ame 
ricau company was the William .S- 
Forster whose name figured in the ad¬ 
vertisement of the 7th of November. 

Holland sent Jacques Jansen, a coun¬ 
cillor of the Dutch East Indies, fifty 
tiiree yeai-s of age, squat, broad, and 

K rotuberant, with short arms and little 
ow legs, aluminium spectacles, face 
round and red, hair in a mop, and 


grizzly whiskers—a solid man, not a 
little incredulous on the subject of m 


enterprise whose practical consequences 
he dia not quite' see. 

The Danish syndicate sent Erik 
Baldenak, an ex-sub-govemor of tlie 
Greenland colonies, a man of middle 
height, somewhat unequal about the 
shoulders, with a perceptible corwra- 
tion, a large head, and eyes so ^ort- 
sighted that everything he read be 
almost touched with his nose. His in¬ 
structions were to treat as beyond argu¬ 
ment the rights of his country, which 
was the legitimate proprietor of the 
Polar regions. 

The Swedes and Norwegians sent Jan 
Harald, professor of cosmography ai 
Christiania, who had been one oi th« 
wannest partisans of the Nordenskield 
expedition, a true type of the Norsp- 
inan, with clear fresh face, and l)eard 
and hair of the colour of the over-rip 
com. Harald’s private opinion was that 
the Polar cap was covered with tb( 
Palajocrystic Sea, and therefore value 
less. But none the less, he intended U 
do the best he could for those who em- 
plwed him. 

Tlie representative of the Russian 
financier was Colonel Boris Karkof, hal; 
soldier,half diplomatist; ttdl, stitt', hairy 
liearded, moustached ; very uncomfort 
able in his civilian clothes, and uncoa 
sciously seeking for the handle of th 
sword he used to wear. The colone 
was very anxious to know what wi 
concealed in the proposition of tb 
North Polar Practical Association, wid 
a view to ascertaining if it would iw 
give rise to international difficulties. 

England having declined all partici 
pation in the matter, the only repre 
sentatives of the British Empire wen 
those from the Quebec Coiniiany. Tbes 
were Major Donellan, a French-Cam 
dian, whose ancestry is sufficiently a? 
parent from his name, and a compatrii’ 
of his nametl Todrin. 

Donellan was tall, thin, bony, nervous 
and angular, and of just such a tigun 
as the Parisian conne joui nals c-.irica 
ture as that of an Englishman. Todru 
Wfis the very opposite of the ma]i« 
being short and tliick-set, atid talkatiw 
and aimising. Ho was said to In? 
Scotch descent, but no trace of it 


half of the Arctic Ocean ? Was there 
not on the seventy-fifth parallel, at less 
than nine hundred miles from the Pole, 
the Liakhov Archipelago, discovered at 
the l>eginuiug of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury ? 

And how about the United Kingdom, 
which possessed in Canada a territory 
larger than the whole of the United 
•States, and whose navigators held the 
first place in the history of the frozen 
north ? Had not the British a right to 
be heard in the matter? 

But, not unnaturally, the British 
Government considered that they had 
Quite enough to do without troubling 
themselves about an advertisement in 
the “New York Herald.” The Foreign 
Office did not consider tlie consignee of 
codfish even worthy of a pigeon-hole; 
and the Colonial Office seemed quite 
ignorant of his existence until the Secre¬ 
tary’s attention was called to the sub¬ 
ject, wlien the official reply was given 
that the matter was one of purely local 
interest in wliich her Maje.sty’s Govern¬ 
ment Iiad no intention of concerning 
themselves. 

In Canada, however, some stir was 
made, particularly among the French; 
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observable in his name, his character, 
-or his appeamnce. ' 

The representatives arrived at Balti¬ 
more by ditferent steamers. They were 
each furnished with the needful creilit 
to outbid their rivals up to a certain 
point; but the limit ditfered in each 
case. The Canadian repre^ntatives 
hiul command of much the most liberal 
supplies, and it S(‘emed as though the 
struggle would resolve itself into a j 
dollar duel between tlie two American i 
companies. 

As soon as the delegn.tes arrive<I they 
each trietl to put themselves in commu¬ 
nication with the North Polar Pnictical 
Association unknown to the others, j 
Their object was to discover the motives ^ 
•of the enterprise, and the profit the ■ 
Association exi>ected to make out of it. i 
I>ut there was no trace of an office at 
Baltimore. The only addreas was that 
of William S. Forster, High Sti-eet, and 
the worthy codfish agent pretended that 
he knew nothing al>out it. The secret 
of the Association was impenetrable. 

The consequence was that the dele¬ 
gates met, visited eivch other, cross-exa¬ 
mined each otherj and finally entered 
into communication with a view of 
taking united action against the Balti¬ 
more coiiqmny. And one day, on the 
jfind November, they found themselves 
in conference at the Wolseley Hotel, in 
the rooms of Major Donellan atulTodrin, 
the meeting lieing due to the diplomatic 
efforts of Colonel Ikiris Karkof. 

To l>e^in with, the conversation 
occupied itself with the advantages, 

« oiumercial or industrial, which the 
Association expected to obtain from its 
Arctic domain. Proi'essor Harald in- 
«jiiired if any of hi.s colleagues had been 
ulile to ascertain anything with regard 
to this point; and all of them confessed 
that thev ha<l endeavoured to pump 
William S. Forster without success. 

“ I failed,” said lialdenak. 

“ I did not succeed,” said .Jansen. 

“When I went,” said Todrin, " I found 
a fat man in a black coat and wearing 
a 8tove-ph)e hat. He hiul on a white 
apron, anci when I askeil him about this 
affair, he told me that the South Star 
liad just arrived from Newfoundland 
■with a full cargo of fine cml, which he 
was prepared to sell me on advantageous 
terms on behalf of Messrs. Ardrinoll 
and Co.” 

“ Eh ! eh ! ” sjiid the Councillor of the 
Dutch Efist Indies. “You Inul much 
better buy a full cargo of fine cotl than 
Hirow your money into the Arctic Sea.” 

“ That’s not the question,” .said the 
Major. “ We are nob talking of cotlfish, 
but of the Polar ice-cap—'' 

“Which,” said Totlrin, “the codfish- 
man wants to wear.” 

“ It will give him influenza,” said the 
Russian. 

“ That is not the question,” SJiid the 
Major. “ For some reason or other tliis 
North Polar Practical Association — 
mark the word ‘Practical,’ gentlemen 
—wishes to buy four hundred and seven 
thousand square miles round the North 
I'ole, from the eighty-fourth—” 

“ We know all that,” said Professor 
'Hai’ald. “ But what we want to know 
is, what do these people want to do 
->vith these territorie.s, if they are ter¬ 
ritories, or these seas, if they are seas—” 

“ That is not the question,” said 
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Donellan. “Here is a company pro- * 
posing to purchase a portion of the 
globe which, by its geograpliical posi¬ 
tion, seems to l^long to Canada.” 

“ To Rus-sia,” said Karkof. 

“ To Holland,” said .lansen. 

“To Scandinavia, " said Harald. 

“To Denmark,’’ said Baldenak. 

“Gentlemen!” said Todrin, “excuse j 
me, but that is not the question. By ' 
our presence here we haveadmitte<l the 
principle that the circumpolar terri¬ 
tories can be put up to auction, and ^ 
liecome the property of the highest 
bidder. Now, as you have powers to 
draw to a certain amount, why .should ' 
you not join forces and control such a 
sum as the Baltimore company will find 
it impossible to beat /” 

The delegates looked at one another, i 
A syndicate of syndicates! In these i 
days we .syndicate as unconcernedly as [ 
we breathe, as we drink, as we eat. as 
we sleep. Why not syndicate still fur¬ 
ther i 

But there was an objection, or rather 
an explanation was neces-sary, and .Jan¬ 
sen interpreted the feeling of the meet- , 
ing when he asked, 

“ .\,nd after ? ” 

Yes ! After ? 

“ But it .seems to me that Canada—” 
said Donellan. 

“And Russia—” said Karkof. 

“And Holland—” said Jansen. 

“And Denmark—” said Baldenak. 
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“Don’t ouarrel, gentlemen,” said 
Toilrin. “What is tlie good/ Let us 
form our syndicate.” 

“ And after 1 ” said Harald. 

“After /” said Todrin. “Nothingcan 
lie simpler, gentlemen. When you nave 
bought the property it will remain 
indivisible among you, and then for 
adequate compensation you can transfer 
it to one of the syndicates we represent; 
but the Baltimore company will l>e out 
of it.” 

It was a good proposal, at least for 
the moment, for in the future the dele¬ 
gates could quarrel among themselves 
for the definitive settlement. Anyway, 
as Todrin had justly remarked, the 
Baltimore company would be out of it. 

“ That seems sensible,” said Baldenak. 

“ Clever,” said Karkof. 

“Artful,” said Harald. 

“ Sly,” said Jansen. 

“ Quite Canadian,” said Donellan. 

“And so, gentlemen,” said Karkof, 
“it is perfectly understood that if we 
form a syndicate the rights of each will 
be entirely reserved.” 

“Agreed.” 

It onlj' remained to discover what 
sums had been placed to the credit of 
the delegates by the several associa¬ 
tions, which amounts when totalled 
would probably exceed anything at the 
disiwsal of the North Polar tactical 
jM*ople. 

The question was asked by Todrin. 
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But then came a change over the 
scene. There was complete silence. S^o 
one would reply. Open his purse, 
emptv his pocket into the common 
cash-iwx, tell in advance how much 
he had to bid with — there was no 
hurry to do that! And if disagreement 
arose later on, if circumstances obligetl 
the del^ates to look after themselves, 
if the diplomatic Karkof were to feel 
hurt at the little wiles of Jansen, who 
might take oflence at the clumsy arti¬ 
fices of Baldenak, who, in turn, became 
irritated at the ingenuities of Harald, 
who might decline to support the pre¬ 


tentious claims of Donellan, who would | 
find himself compelled to intrigue . 
against all his colleagues individuallv I 
and collectively—to proclaim the length 
of their purses was to reveal their game, 
which above all tilings they desired to 
keep dark. 

Ooviously there were only two ways 
of answering Todrin’s indiscreet de¬ 
mand. They might exaggerate their 
resources, which would be embarrassing 
when they had to put the money down; 
or they might minimise them in such a 
way as to turn the proposition into a 
joke. 


This idea occurred to the Dutchman. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ X regret that 
for the acquisition of the Arctic regions 
1 am unable to dispose of more than 
fifty gulden.” 

“ And,” said the Russian, “ all I have 
to venture is thirty-five roubles.” 

“ I have twenty kroner,” said Harald. 

“ I have only fifteen,” said Baldenak. 

“ Well,” said the Major, “ it is evident 
that the profit in this matter will be 
yours, for all I have at my disposal is 
the miserable sum of thirty cents.” 

(To b« continued.) 


A DAY nr TEE JUnOLES OF SODTH-EASTEBN AFRICA 


I NOW determined to make another effort 
to reach the camp. My leg was perfectly 
useleri^*, and I could only move by throw¬ 
ing my whole weight on*my gun and then 
making a leap with my nght leg. This 
occasioned intense pain, for my left leg was 
swollen almost to the size of a bolster, and 
swung helplessly backwards and forwanls 
as I moved, causing hloo<l to break fortli 
anew from the wound. Seeing, however, 
that I would in all proliability have to pass 
the night in the jungle unless I could get 
out myself, I kepi on, sometimes crawling, 
and again hopping on one leg. 

The night wa.s a beautiml one: not a 
cloud obsciire<l the stars, which shone 
with extraordinary brilliancy. In the 
ea.st over the jungle a pale light was 
gradually dimming tlie lustre of the stars ; 
It was the moon, and before long she 
shot into sight, decking the jungle with 
countle-^s shadows and alternate flakes of 
BilviT glancing ujion llie myriads of dew- 
drin«H that covered every branch or twig, 
and giving them the apt>earance of being 
encnisted with diaiiionas. I had perhaps 

f [Ot over about fifty yards of the game-path 
ending up to the plain from the river when 
I suddenly became aware of several small 
animals that gambolled about close to me. 
They were playing with each other, and 
while romping in tliis manner thev actually 
knocked up against my gun, wlncli I had 
planted firmly on the ground preparatorj" 
to making another step. The heavy shadows 
of tlie surrounding thorn-trees fell across 
tlie ground at my feet, preventing me from 
having a plain view of them; but just in 
front was a small open space, into which 
the moon threw her rays, and there, not ten 
paces from me, stood a full-grown lioness ! 

My heart gave a great jump, and then 
8topi)e<l still. The small animals were her 
culw, and, with them to guard, it struck me 
instantly that she wonld be all the more 
dangerous, although all the fclida- are espe¬ 
cially savage at night. As yet she liatl not 
seen me, her heml being turned away, ami 
os I was unable to take my gun from the 
groun<l without falling I saw at once tliat I 
could not take advantage of the shot which 
she offered. I was debating whether I could 
not noiselessly step aside under the shade 
of the dense iikaku thorns, when she was 
joined by a splendid black-mane*! lion, who 
roHi* from the ground not far from her and 
to'>k up his position alongside, with his tail 
towanls me and his head turned in the direc¬ 
tion of the plain, where apparently he heard 
something which arrested his attention. 

Meantime tiie cubs were chasing each 
other exactlv in the same way as kittens, 
quite regardle.ss of iny pre'ciice, when one 
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of them, possibly being slightly clawed by 
a coini>nnion, uttered a snarl which caused 
the lioness to look towards them. I imme¬ 
diately knew that I was seen. Apparently 
her first instinct was to spring, for she 
crouched down, her eyes blazing with a 
green light; but changing her mind she 
rushed mrward with a savage growl and 
got between me and the cubs, attracting as 
she did so the attention of the lion. I gave 
myself up for lost. To attempt to fire was 
impossible, unless I lay on the ground, as I 
had to use my gun in lieu of my left leg ; 
and to withdraw it would instantly lay me 

f »rostrate at the mercy of the iiones.s. I had 
leard of a Kaffir who, when place<l acci¬ 
dentally in a predicament exactly like the 
present, remained as still as a statue, not 
raising his eyes or making the slightest 
motion that could be construed into one of 
hostility, when the lioness retreated, driv¬ 
ing her cubs before her, and leaving him 
infinitely relieved by her departure. I de- 
terminetl to do likewise—in fact, I had no 
other alternative. As soon a.s the lion 
observed me he lay down, resting his head 
on his foreimws and fixing his eyes on me 
in a concentrated stare ; nor did he api>ear 
to interest himself in the proceedings or his 
consort, who bounded alongsiile me snarl¬ 
ing in a deejt, savage tone, and patting the 
cubs angrily with tier paws. In a few 
seconds ^le bad driven them up to the lion, 
looking back frequently as she did so, as if 
she dreaded an attack on my part. The 

H iration stood in droiw upon niy fore- 
and now that I look back upon this 
scene I hardly know how I .stood so calmly 
througli it. But when one’s nerves are 
tightly strung in any effort w'hich has safety 
for its object I believe the average human 
lieing is caj>a1>le of evincing almost any 
amount of sang froid. Action under these 
circumstances ceases to be voluntary, and 
liecomes purely instinctive, and hence little 
credit for “ braver>* ” or “presence of mind*’ 
shonld l>e accorded under such condition-s. 

Seeing that I entertained no hostile inten¬ 
tions the lion and lioness* silently withdrew', 
driving the cubs Wore them ; and when 
they hod gained a distance of twenty yards 
both Ixmnded ofi* as if glad to I« (^uit of my 
company. Whether tins was the case or 
not, I was heartily glad to be quit of them, 
and I again set mvself to the painful task 
of crowding and bopping ahemately, and 
at length 1 gained the plain outside the 
jungle. From this point I could see almost 
as far as the outspan, the exact spot where 
the waggons stood being hidden by the 
clunii)8 of jungle which I have already 
noticed as scattered irregularly alKiiit. But 
I could see the light tlirowu on the neigh¬ 


bouring thorn-trees from the fire; and now,, 
being delivered from my many dangers. I 
let myself down to the ground as gently as 
I could and fired a shot. An answering 
shot immediately followed from the camp, 
and on shouting Inyosi shortly appeared. 

He was greatly concerned on finding me in 
such a plight, but to my astonishment said 
he knew 1 had met with a serious accident, 
and w'as on the iwint of setting out in search 
of me when lie neard my shot. In reply to 
my inquiries he told me that he had re¬ 
turned to the camp early in the afternoon, 
and, finding mo still absent, be bad again 
gone out, taking the direction of a kraal 
some eight miles to the south-west. Here 
he met with an old thin, grey-headed Kaffir, 
to whom he mentioned his surprise that I had 
not turned up in the afternoon, as was n.y 
usual habit. The Kaffir said be could easilv 
tell what had liecome of me, and forthwith 

f iroceedcii to heat a stone, which he called 
ly my name, in his fire. Presently he raked 
it out and regardt;d it intently for some 
minutes. He appeare<l to fall into a kind 
of stupor, but Kent liis eyes fixed with a 
steady stare all the time upon the stone. 
After a few minutes he pulled himself to¬ 
gether and described to my follower jire- 
cisel}’ how' I was circumstanced, mentioning 
the dead hippopotsunus and every otlier 
incident exactly as it had happened. Of 
course, I had long been aware of the pre- 
teniieii powers of the Kaffir witch-doctors, 
but hitherto 1 had lieard of them from my 
followers, and had had no personal cxih-- 
rience of them, so that 1 regarded them a-- 
the merest im{K>sitions, which the too-ready 
sui>er8titiou8 credulity of the Kaffirs in¬ 
duced them to accejit without question. 

Now, however, 1 was ^atly struck by 
the story of- Inyosi and the stranjre coinci¬ 
dence of the “ apjiarition ” whicli I have 
alremly described. The more I reflected 
n])on it the more od I it seemed, and I leave 
to tlie reader tlu task of explanation, 
merely premising that tlie incident took 
place just in the manner detailed. 

I ha%'e only to add that it was three 
weeks before I couli again use my injured 
leg, and that Inyosi encountered the author 
of my misfortune or the succeeding day and 
despatched it. My ball had splintered the 
keitloa's horn, and bad glanced off without 
inflicting any furtln'r injurj'. 

Althougii'l have been several years hunt 
ing in Africa, I t link I may say that 1 
came nearer to my end on the above occa¬ 
sion than either Miore or since, and never 
does the 2lBt of Ja luarj' come round with¬ 
out recalling to my mind the narrow escaiie 
I had upon that da e. 
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THE PLAHETS: AHD WHEBE TO PIHD THEM. 

By the Author of “The Stars of the Month,” etc. etc. 


V.—VENUS. 


T he orUit of Venus is w-itiiin that of the 
earth. ConHe«\uently we have her 
leading the sun by as much an she follows 
it, in tlie way we have alrea<ly explaine<i. 
Her ^^roatest elongation is 47' 12'. She can 
visit in turn everv’ sign of the Zodiac, and 
sometimes she will complete the full roiin<l 
within Uie year. 

In March this year she will be in Pisces, 
in April in Aries, in May in Tanms anil 
(Temini, in July in Leo, and in Septeiul>er 
in t'nncer; and she will be an evening star 
all the year until December. 

When she is at her best she is very 
bright; in fact fifty times as briglit as any 
other star in the sky. Slie can come nearer 
to IIS than any other heavenly body except 
the moon. She can get witiun twentf-six 
millions of miles of us M'hen she is in 
inferior conjunction, and even at sni>erinr 
conjunction she l« only one hundred and 
sixty millions of miles away. 

Like the moon, and like Mercurj', she 
appears to ns in phases, and we her 
either “ fnll ” or “ new *' or in “ quarters.” 
When she is closest to the earth she is a thin 
crescent, bnt then slie is double the api>arent 
diameter tliat she is when site is at the full. 
No satellites have yet been found cinding 
round her, bnt it is not impossible that sncli 
things exist, although her great brightness 
makes their discovery ditfienit. So bright 
is she that it Is ditliciilt to make out the 


terms of some familiar measurement we are long. Tlie remeasnrement at the transit of 
in difficulties. By observing the passage of Venus in 1874 and 1882 showed that our 
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The Phases of Venus. 


Venus across the sun’s disc from two 
places on the earth the distance of which in 



Oiagram shewing how Phases are caused. 


length of her day, which ha«, however, 
been estimated at a little over thirtv-eiglit 
minutes less than that of the eartli. To 
arrive at this .Schuster fixeil his attention 
on a mountain at her southern horn. The 
boms of the crescent of a perfect sphere 
ought of course to be sharp, bnt the lower 
horn of Venus ls veiy blunt. This is 
aasumed to show the whereabouts of a 
mountain. Beyond it is a luminous )K)int, 
supjKised to be the top of another mountain 
winch rises into view, and sinks into dark- 
ne.ss in jnst such a way as a strongly illumi¬ 
nated peak would do*. By drawing these 
mountains Schuster arriv^ at the period 
of the planet’s rotation. 

Venus has an atmosphere, and in it is 
ivquenns vapour; anti owing to tlie sun's 
heat being greater on her than on tlie earth 
her climate must be what we call tropical. 

There will be no transit of Venus until 
Jane, 2004. The transit is of much imiKir- 
tance in astronomy, oiving to its giving the 
scale by which the universe is measured. 
We may know proportionate distances 
w'ithnnt knowing actual distances. That 
one place is twice as far off as another tells 
us little unless we know how tar one of 
them is aw'i^ in proportion to some known 
standard. When we say a town is ten 
mpes off we mean its distance Is as 10:1 in 
miles. We may know how far Jnpiter is 
from the sun in proportion to what Uie sun 
is from the earth, nut unless we know the 
distance from the sun to the earth in the 


mile.H is known, we are enabled to calculate 
the distance in miles of the sun, and thence 
the distances throughout the universe. We 


standard measure was over two millions of 
miles shorter than we thought. 

In 1627 Kepler predicted tliat a transit of 
Venus would take place in 1631. Gassendi 
watched for this transit in vain. And well 
he might do so, for it occurreil in the 
night-time. 

Tlie first transit was observed by an 
Englishman. A young clergyman named 
Horrox had set himself the task of com¬ 
puting the orbit of Venus, and discovered 
that a transit wonld take place in 1639. 
It happened to be due on a Sunday, when 
Horrox would be busy in conducting the 
service of his church. Instead of seek¬ 
ing a deputy Horrox resolved to perform 
his clerical duties, and observe the transit 
if time permitted. He held a short sendee 
at nine o’clock, and by ten he was out 



Vmus m seen through an ordinary Telescope. 


have found, in short, a measuring-stick. 
Fifty years ago our measuring-stick was 
Bup^sM to be ninety-fire millions of miles 


looking at the sky. There was nothing 
remarkable on the snn. At noon he was 
busy in the church again; at one o’clock he 
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was out iookiog heavenwards. Still there 
was no sign ; and the clouds came up and 
bid the sun. Back again Horrox baa to go 
to church, but at a quarter-past three he 
had finished his duties for the day, and on 
coming out of church bo found the clouds 
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had dispersed, and on the sun's disc he 
could see the round dark spot he was look¬ 
ing for. It was the depth of winter, the 
sun was rapidly setting, only half an hour 
was available for observation ; but he had 
maile such careful preparations that in that 


time he secured careful and exact measure¬ 
ments. And he went to bed happy in 
being the first man to predict, observe, and 
record a transit of Venus. 

(To be continued.) 


THE AMERICAH OAHE OF FOOTBALL. 


S TABTINO with the Enclish Rugby 
game, the American collegians have 
so changed and altered from tlut style of 
play that the now accepted name of the 
rame they pla^, the American game of 
football, is justifiable. 

The Rugoy game is more <^>en and free, 
M'hile the American is what is known as a 
“rush line” game, the idea being to 
keep possession of the ball, and to get it 
to the opTOnents’ goal by short ^ns, ac¬ 
complished by hard concerted rushes 
through the opposing ranks; the whole 
energy of the opponents being devoted, 
first, to keep them irora gaining ground, and, 
secondly, to gain poss^ion of the ball. 

The cause of this difference in the plac¬ 
ing of the Rugby and American games is 

|.£l 


By S. Fyfe. 

This was soon found to be just what 
weak teams would do when they saw thev 
would be unable to win. It be^me such 
an evil that a rule was adopted which did 
away with it, and did much to improve 
^e mme. The tenor of this rule is that 
a aide not advancing the ball five ifarde, or 
retreating with it twenty yards in three 
downs, shall surrender the ball to their 
opponents. This rule then made kicking 
an important feature, as a side not having 
advanced the ball the required distance in 
two downs, instead of running for another 
attempt will pass the ball bacK for a kick; 
the idea being to have it fall in the enemy's 
hands as far down the field as possible. 

There are eleven men on a side, who 
play the following positions— 


session of the quarter-back, who rans in¬ 
side the formation. 

* * * 
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Olsaram >. 


The distance this wedge would gain 
depends of course on the strength and 
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1 . Left ends. 


3 “2 

“"’g- 

The lines racnins across are five jords apart, and are to assist the referee In detemiining distances. 

2. Left tackle. 3. Left guard. 4. Centre rush. S. Bight guard. 6. Bight tackle. 


7. Bight end. 


a Quarter-back. 


0. Haif.back. 


10. Half'back. 


11. Fnll-liack. 


In the outlet of the senunniage (called 
scrimmage). Tlie rule gives the ball to the 
side of the player hanng it in his posses- 
M«in, and is “ tackled,” and puts it down. 

This being the case, and it being of im¬ 
portance to keep possession of the ball, 
mstead of the ball being put into *‘p]ay ” 
by a kick towards tlie opposing goal, it is 
snapped or tossed to the quarter-l^k, uiio, 
protected by the bodies of the line in front 
of him, anu wlio, as soon as the h^l is put 
in play, run toward the opposite goal, 
mns with it himself, or passes it to a half¬ 
back or a rnsher. They continue until the 
opposing side succeed in breaking this 
front guard line, and the player with the 
ball is tackled, and the ball Is put “down.” 
They then line up on tliis spot and go 
through tlie same performance. 

On reading this one will perceive that 
a side, providing they committe<l no fouls 
that would lose the ball to them, and by 
carefully handling it, could tlms keep pos¬ 
session of tlie ball continuously. 


Winner of toss has the choice of goal or 
ball. The ball is put in play by touching it 
with the foot, the centre rush almost always 
being the player whoso duty this is. It is 
usually done by a |ieculiar metho<l calletl 
snapping; the ball being placed on the 
ground, and by a peculiai' pressure of the 
foot it flies back to the quarter. Some¬ 
times he simply touches it with Mie foot 
and then tosses it back with his heinds. 

The instant the Itall is in “play” both 
sides dash forward ; the side with the ball 
forming in a manner that will l^est protect 
the man with the ball, and the opjiosing 
side to tear this line apart and stop the 
progress of the hall. 

A formation which has been found to be 
most successful at the beginning, and when 
a side has a free kick—as the two lines are 
then ten yards apart, and this gives time 
for its formation—is the “ V ” or “ weilge,” 
which is represented in tlie following dia¬ 
gram. The men are rejiresented by the 
stars and small circles; the ball is in pos- 


skill of the opponents. Against unskilled 
teams it maKes great neadway. The 
quarter-back may retain the ball until 
tackled, or he may, as soon os the wetlgc 
is broken, toss it to a half-back, who h.%s 
run along on the outside to receive it, as in 
the following diagram: 

♦ 


o 

o 

Oiagram 2. 

This man has now an excellent chance 
for a mn ; the rushers, being busy in break- 
ing the line, can be passed if he is active. 
(7*0 be continued.) 
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American Football.—I. 
2. The pau for a kiclc. 


L PotUng the ball In plaj at bounda. 


8. Kicking a goal. 
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MODEL YACHTINO IH 1889 AHD 1890. 


€ l!«e of the beat things done for model 
' yAcht-racing in tlie past year was the 
introduction of the “ tournament” system, 
due, we ))elieve, to Mr. Tatchell, of the 
London Club. Races are generally sailed 
in one of two ways : either they are sailed 
in heats or in fleets. The objection to sail¬ 
ing in heats U that the boats may be so 
drawn that a very bad one and a very good 
one may be left in the final, or accident 
may knock out a gooil boat early in the race. 
The objection to sailing in fleets is that 
with many boats there are so many chances 
of fouling. On the tournament plan this 
danger is reduced to a minimum, and the 
a<-ciaent8 of the heat method are avoided 
altogether. 

Id a tournament every boat sails every 
other boat separately, and the boat witn 
the greatest number of flrsts wins. Sup¬ 
posing there ate si.\ boats, B, o, l), E, and 
F ; they are started in pairs as follows. 


B, 

C D, 

K F. 

AC, 

li E, 

D F. 

A D, 

C K, 

BF. 

AE, 

B U, 

CF. 

A F, 

BC, 

LIE. 


Here the whole six sail each other in such 
a way that three heats of a pair each can 
be started one after the other down the 
{Kind. Thb is a very fair test of the i>owers 
of the boats; the test is fairer when each 
heat is sailetl twice, so that each boat is 
trie<l against its competitor both to lee¬ 
ward and to windward of her. Then if the 
course is clear and long, and the breeze 
true and strong, model yachting is really 
enjoyable, and not at all the exasperating 
aflair that it often proves to be. In the 
words of an enthusiast, *‘Since we tried the 
tournament racing is a pleasure.” .\nd of 
racing, last season saw more than ever. 

There were about fifteen hundred racers 
taking part in the model yacht matches of 
1889, and the general prosperity of the sport 
promises to sufler no diminution in 1890. 
C'onsidering that the number of model yacht 
clubs now exceeds that of the yacht clubs 
on which they are mmlelled, it is not to be 
wondered at that suggestions should have 
lieeii made for a ModtsT Yacht Racing Asso¬ 
ciation on the lines of the Y.R.A. But 
that such an institution would at jiresent be 
jui unmixed good is at least doubtful. 

Measurement is a very thorny subject, 
.aud with measurement the M.Y.RA. 
would have to concern itself at the ontseL 
Either the model must be built from the 
full-sized yacht, or the full-sized yacht 
must be built from the model. But it is 
evident that just now the model yachtsman 
wishes to teach aud not to learn. If he 
were content to be taught, the measure¬ 
ment difficulty would be solved at once by 
his following the Y.R.A. at every change 
of formula But how ilifficult this is to 
bring about may be seen from the progress 
of the Soil Area rule auiong the mcmelTera 

In January, 1888, the Clapham Clnb 
adopted the new sail area measurement, 
and all its matches have since been sailed 
under the rule. But it is apparently tlie 
only club that has been strong enough to 
wtiolly abandon its conservatism. The 
Lonibm intriKluced sail area for one of its 
clasMCH in 1888, and now has three mea¬ 
surements—the “240,” the “1730,” and the 
“.S.A.” And the f^rpentiue, which fol¬ 
lowed the London lead, has two measure¬ 
ments—the “ 1730 ” and the “ S.A.” As 
far as we can gather these are the only 
three clubs offering regular prizes for 
sail area contests, notwitltstan^g the 
amount of talk ns to the “inevitable” 
which nearly every club Las of late ex¬ 


perienced. That “S.A.” is “coming,” 
we believe; and that it will eventually^ j 
adopted by the wealthier and more ener¬ 
getic clubs appears clear enough. But any I 
attempt to force the question would form j 
a faction, and a faction would be fatal to ! 
an association in the flret year of its exis¬ 
tence. I 

There are so many difficulties about this 
measurement matter. A club with large 
boats is much more difficult to convince 
than one with small, for large boats cost 
more money, and more is lost tlie 
change; ana again, the owner of a wanning ! 
boat has a pardonable reluctance to voting j 
for something that will practically put her j 
on the shelf. If, however, modef yachting | 
is ever to become a recognised s{jort, like I 
cricket, or football, or rowing, it must have ! 
a general code of law.s ; but when tliis code i 
is to be agreed upon is not so obvious. 
With new clubs, like that at Biriiiingbam, 
ailopting “weight;” pr like Bradford, 
“length;” or like others, the obsolete 
“ 1730”—and there is one that has actually 
gone liack to the old “94”—we shall have 
to wait some time for that “ general code ” 
to be acceptable, or in other words, for the ' 
formation of the M.Y.ILA. with any 
jKiwer worth mentioning. 

.Another proposition of w'hicli we shall 
liear much in a few months is that of a I 
(.General Meet somewhere in the Midlands I 
for a model yacht week or day. Inter- j 
club contests are yearlv increasing; we | 
have an “ East Coast Oballenge STiidd,” | 
and a “ Xortli Yorkshire Challenge Shield,” ! 
and regattas with open events, ml showing | 


will not cover a circle sufficiently wide. 
Every club should be interested, and every 
class should be represented, from threes to 
twenties. 

The meet might be so managed as to let 
in the thin end of the wedge for the 
M. Y.R.A. Let the matches be all under 
sail area rules for three-tonners, fives, tens, 
fifteens, and twenties, the nieasurements 
being taken on the spot for the canvas of 
the day, wliich could easily be brought 
within the limits for that occasion only. If 
the affair is a 8ucces.s, let the clubs agree, 
through their representatives at the meet, 
to hold, each on their own water, a regatta 
eveiy vear for .sail area boats, at which 
there should be at least one open event. In 
this way people would become familiar 
with the eltect of the nile, and a tendency 
to pull together for it.s general adoption 
would be develoi>ed. 

A very slight change in sail plan would 
bring the existing boat.s within the rating, 
for model yachtsmen long ago found that 
the “plauk on edge,” encouraged by the 
“ 1730” rule, was of no use to them. Their 
best proportion was for 10-tonneis, say, 
384 by 8, a boat witli a moderate beam ; 
and it is this moderate or even broader 
beam tliat tlie sail area rule—area of canvas 
iimltiplied by length on load water-line 
divided by 6,000—has produced among our 
full-size racers. 

That this is so can be seen from the 
following table, which may be of use to 
many wno are thinking of building. It 
gives a fair selection from the best of 
piasent day yachts. 


BRITISH RACING YACHTS, 18S8. 


Y’acht. 

L 

B 

L 

B 

S. A. 

Rating Y.R.A. 


v^S 

L 

Deaiguer. 

Date. 


ft. 

ft. 


t<{. ft. 






TliisU# . 

86-46 

20-25 

4-27 

0067 

143-4 

99-80 

1-15 

Watson .... 

1687 

Ire* . 

83-64 

14-09 

6-67 

6918 

97-0 

83 50 

1-00 

Richardson.. 

1864 

Valkvrle . 

a)-64 

16-00 

4-36 

6688 

76 6 

81-16 

116 

Wslsuu .... 

1889 

60-£ating Claat. 










Yuaiia. 

66-06 

14-90 

4-43 

5266 

680 

7257 

110 

Watson .... 

1888 

Petrooilla. 

02-06 

17-00 

8-68 

6337 

667 

7306 

116 

Richardson.. 

1888 

40-Ratliut CUm. 










Mohawk . 

61-28 

1460 

4-22 

3890 

397 

62 38 

1-92 

Clayton .... 

1888 

Deerhoand . 

58-86 

13-60 

4-86 

4066 

39-8 

6377 

196 

Watson .... 

1689 

SO-Batiog Claaa 










Mimosa. 

47-82 

10-80 

4-39 

2634 

20-0 

60-34 

2-06 

Clayton .... 

1890 

Vreda. 

46-74 

10-01 

4-57 

2623 

20-0 

61-20 

1-10 

Wsuon .... 

1888 





















Melissa. 

42-20 

7-04 

6-00 

2668 

18-8 

61-66 

1-22 

McGildowuey 

1866 

Queen Mab . 

41-60 

7-25 

6-72 

2638 

18-0 

51-37 

1 24 

Watson .... 

1886 

lO-Ratiag Otass. 








































Doris. 

S3 86 

6-68 

6-02 

1680 

9-6 

40-99 

1-21 

Wstsou .... 

1686 






















38-00 

7-60 


1802 

9-9 

42-45 

1-29 


1889 

S-Ratlnfc Class. 



Fair Geraldine . 

20-98 

. 7-60 

3-09 

1000 

59 

31-6-2 

1-06 

Clayton .... 

1888 




3-11 







Bating Claus. 
Cosette. 

24-46 

6-80 

4-22 

608 

2-6 

2466 

100 



nurf. 

24-34 

6 20 

4-67 

606 

2 6 

24 66 

191 

Watson .... 

188B 

Queen Mab. 

24-21 

6-20 

4-66 

619 

?-6 

24-88 

1-03 




2297 









Scaramouch. 

22-60 

7-60 

391 

666 

2-6 

26-61 

113 

Bsyley. 

1889 


the healthiest tone, and doing immense 
goo<l to the sport. And a development of 
this idea, a general meet of all the cinbs, 
would prob^ly be a great success, if—an 
important if—asnitable neutral water can 
be found, and if—another and more im¬ 
portant if—the programme finds room for 
all classes. A mere “ 1730” 10-ton contest 


In the first column we give the yacht’s 
name; in the second we give her length on 
the water-line ; in the tliird is her extreme 
breadth or “ beam in tlie fourth is tlie 
]iroportien her beam bears to her length ; in 
tlie fifth is the sail area obtained by 
ordinary mensuration (as explained by us in 
j 1888,andatother times); in the aUthisthe 
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rating according to the Yacht Racing 
.-Vssociation ; in the seventh U the square 
root of the sail area, which may be useful 
for calculation ; and in the eighth we have 
the proportion the load-water length bears 
to that st^uare root—a very important 
factor with designers; in the ninth and 
tenth, to save correspondence, we give the 


designer's name and the year in which the 
yacht was built. 

The figures tell their own tale. The 
adoption of the sail area rule l>y the 
American clulrs has also tended to the pro¬ 
duction of a more sitapely craft: but the 
effect across the Atlantic has been the 
reverse of whnt it has been here. 


Our “ 1730” made our boats too narrow, 
and sail aicr. has broadened them; the Ame¬ 
rican rule maclo their boats too broad, and 
sail area is narrowing tliem. And tlie fact 
of sail area having been adopted bv the two 
great yachting nations surely ought uot to 
hinder its adoption by the mo<lellers. 

{To be et/Htiuued.) 


S OME time ago we saw a lecturer perform 
two very successful experiments. Iii 
tlie first he had a candle and two dolls. 
One of these dolls he held up to kiss the 
candle. Tlie result of the kiss was that the 
••amlle was blown out Taking up t!ie other 
doll he held it to the candle, mid the kiss 
liiiiiiediately relighted it! One doll was sai<l 
to he “ g^ed ■’ and the other " liad,” and in 
order to show how the jKJwers of darkiie-s 
are limited, tiie “ bad” doll was again held 
to the caudle, which burnt on cheerily. The 
Ie<'turer then blew out the light and beld up 
the “’gooil • doll. Again tlie wick burst 
into dame! 

The explanation rather si>oilt tlie moral. 
It turned out that a hole Inul lieeii bored in 
ea<‘h china mouth. Into one was put a little 
gunpowder as big as a pea ; into the other 
was put a piece of phosphorus of the same 
si/e. The gunpowder exploded and blew 
out the light, and there was an end of the 
jKiwiler. lint the phosphorous did not ex- 
phnle, and consequently could be ase<I 
again. 

The same lecturer then held up a sheet 
of paper, which he touched with the still 
glowing wick of the candle. Instantly the 
paper l^mn to smoulder, and it smouldered 
up and down in a narrow Hue until it had 
written “ (iotl save the Queen ”—which 
was the very last thing we expected it 
would do. 

Then othei sheets of paper were taken, 
anil on some patterns were burnt out, on 
others animals were drawn. On the last 
there appeared a very fair sketch in stencil 
of the room in which the lecture was given. 
This was mysterious. The pajierH were 
handed roana for examination, and though 
some were held up to the light no pattern 
v-oiild he found on them. 

"It is vaay wiuvigu to prepare such 


FTEE-DRAWnrOS. 


I iiaj^ers,” said the lecturer. "Take some 
saltpetre, a common salt known some¬ 
times as nitre, sometimes as nitrate of 
, ]H>tash, sometimes as jiotassic nitrate—all 


as you see. Any paper will do, but the 
unsized ^lajierwill not show the mark when 
the liquid dries, which it very soon will do. 
But if there is no mark how are you to 



The Sketch Drawn by Fire. 


I meaning the same tiling—and dissolve it 
I in water till the water will take up no 
i more. In fact, make what is known as a 
i saturated solution of it. Then with a 
wooden i>oint—such as a match-eud or a 
slipof shaving—use this solution as an ink, 
I and draw the pattern on such unsized paper 


know where to start from ? Make a pencil- 
mark at the spot. AVhen you are ready 
apply to the mark a glowing stick like this. 
You will see the burning spread right and 
I left until the ends meet, and you have a 
I result like that I” 

And out dropped an elephant. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


BIO WIUdnsoD, th« captain 
uf Weston Park, had sworn 
That the great school of Maize Hill House 
Should soon have cause to niouru ; 

By his “ Kilteen,'’ he swore It, 

And named a trystlng day, 

Aod bode his messenger go out 
Aod challenge us—with many a clout 
He taught him what to say. 

Bot when the toug-e.xpected. 

The awfui day bad come, 

And when we saw upon the field 
The Weston Parkites^lum 
-We looked, for quite gigaotic 
Appeared their men, while we 
Oompared with them seemed dwarfs, and “back 
Not auy wished to be. 


HOW JOHNSON WON THE U.\IIL 

A PABODT OX “HORATIl’S." 


Then out spake brave old Peter, 
The captain of the team : 

“ To every chap upou the ground 
These men gigantic seem, 
but liow can we do better 
Tbau facing fearfnl odds 
For the honour of the school, lads 
(Not the temples of his gods). 


This settled, play commences. 

A scrummsge soon takes place; 

And now the ball lies rolling 
Beneath each sweating face. 

“ Off-side I Off-side! ” is shouted. 

“Shove up ! Maize Hill," co' aU- 
“ Heads down ! Shove up, you fellows I 
Why! where on earth's the ball ? '* 


“ Qo forward, all you fellows. 

With all the speed you may, 

I with two more to help me 
Will aa ‘ three-quarters' play. 
While these by back a dozen 
May well be stopped by one, 
So who will go as ‘ back' and get 
The best of all the fun f ’ 


For our young half-back, David, 

Had caught It up and “ pasted," 

And Peter catching it was now 
Off t'wards their goal at last. 

And a loud shout of triumph 
Rose from our ranks os he 
Upset their back aod gained a try, 

So soon a goal to be. 

[■Half-time 
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“ HaU-time ! Half time! yoa [ellom r ’ 
Loud cried tbe umpirea then ; 

AuJ after reatlng, sldea are chuiged, 
And men OKain face men. 

And now the fray again begins, 

And now, with stately roll, 

Big Wilkinson is 1iin>l>erlng 
Right straight townnia our goal 


Now (loaiiing p.-kst our forwards, 

Now knocking over one, 

Now dodging round poor Williamson, 
He makes n splendid run. 

And now our brave old Peter 
Right straight l.-efore their " crack " 
Is overthrown; our only chance 
Is Johnson, now our back. 

Alone stands brave old Johnaou, 

But conatant atlU In mind, 

The big restlen man in front, 
llie Matee Hill goal behind. 

*' Down with him " cry the ParUtei, 
And then they loudly yell, 

As Wllldneon gets past our man 
And peat our goal at well. 


but Jidmeon, running swiftly. 

Has collared him—Uiey fall, 

With Johnson Annly bolding to 
Tbe much Untreated ball. 

Tlie ompiree come, and alt the Held, 
And then the fellows csll; 

“ Go it, yon chaps' yon Wilkinson; 
And Johnson ! it's a maul! ’ 


No sound of Joy or sorrow 
We beard from either side, 

Bat friends and foes, in dumb surprise, 
W'ith parted lips and straining eyes, 
The struggling champions eyed. 

But when above the conflict we 
Saw Joliiuon't head appear. 

We all sent forth a rapturous yell, 

I'lie ranks of Weston Park as well 
llielr man began to cheer. 


But fiercely did they straggle. 

With Johnson holding on, 

III pants his breath was coming. 
His strength was nearly gone; 
Sore tired with hia exertions, 
And spent with rnnning fast, 
Aud oft we thought him giving 
The struggle np at last. 


Bat now by qnickly Je^ng 
At length he gets tbe ball 
And places it upon the gronuci 
At once in sight of all. 

And now with shouts and clapping; 

And noise of yelling loud 
He rises from tbe groaud amidst 
Tile loudly-shouting crowd. 


“ No side," call out the nmplres; 

“The gnine Is goal to nil." 

And then ourfellows cheer aud yell 
With right good hearty will. 

While— " Bother," cry the Parkites, 
Aa Wilkinson gets np. 

** But for this Stay ere ilose of play 
“We should have ‘chawed them up.' 


And now in nights of winter. 

When the col<l north winds blow, 

And the load roaring of the waves 
Is iieard amidst ttie snow. 

Amid the cheers ind Inoghter 
Still is the story told 
Of how old Johnson won the maul 
In the brave days of old. 

c. H. bObP. 


ACTOORAPB.—1. The Presidents of tbe United States 
have been George Washington, bth April, 1780; 
John Adams. 1797; Thomas Jefierson, 1801; Janies 
Madison. 180b; James Monroe, 1817; John Quincy 
Adams, 1925 ■ Ueneral .Tnckson, 1829; Martin Van 
Bnren, 18J7 ; General W. H. Harrison, 1S41: John 
Tyler, 1841; James Knox Polk, 1848; General 
^cbary Tiller, 1^0; Millard Fillmore, 1850; 
General Franklin Pierce, 1853; James Buchanan, 
1857 ; Abraham Lincoln, 1801; Andrew Johnson, 
1805; General Ulysses Simpson Grant. 1809; 
Rutherford Birchard Hayes. 1877 ; General James 
Abram Garfield, 1881; General Chester A. Arthur, 
1S81; Grover Cleveland, 1886; OeDernl Benjamin 
Harrison. There have been nine mnerals out of 
twentydlirea presidents, four presidents have died 
in office, two of them (IJncolu and Oivrtleldl Iiavtng 
been assassinated, and seven presidents have been 
lO'elected to office. 2. See onr article on “Auto* 
graphs. ’ Tbe names ore given therein. 

A. F. C.—1. The bishopric of Creditou was removed 
to Exeter l^ Edward the Confessor. 2. Sollsbuiy 
b^zne s bisht^rio about 1075, when the bishopric 
of Sherborne was removed there. About the some 
time the bishopric of Lincoln came into existence 
througii the removal to that city of the hisboprlc 
of Durcheeter; and the bishopric of Selsea became 
the bishopric of Chichester. The Bishop of ITiet- 
ford became Bishop of Norwich about tweuty 
yean later. Tbe bishopric of Ely was cut out of 
tbe see of Lincoln in 1109. Old Sarum was removetl 
to Salisbury in 1220. 3. I'he Henry the FJghth 
blsbopricsare Oxford, Peterborough, Gloucester and 
Bristol, and Chester. 4. by no means. Uenra VHi. 
had been married twenty-two yean before be was 
divorced. 

U. B. M. J. will find all about pebble-polishing in 
our “ Indoor Games.’' 

FRITsaw.—W e have already had articles on Fret¬ 
work In our fint volume, but we will return to the 
subject. 

A. M.—1. Tliere is one instance we remember, and 
there may iW more. In Deverll Street, Great Dover 
.Street, Southwark, the burial ground attached to 
the chapel was once a Roman cemetery, and at one 
time a lot of mliron and tear-bottles aud other 
Roman relies were found there. 2. Cremation 
came into fasliioii among the Romans In the time 
of Sylla, tint the practice of burying the entire 
body never bedime obsn'.'te. and in the fifth cen¬ 
tury cremation was disuusitinned. 


A. M. C. PLOWDBN.-Nigbtrasro is from the Saxon 
mam, an Incubus. “ 1 do believe that the witch 
we call Mara has been dealing with you." See .Sir 
Walter .Scott’s “ Betrothed." 

Lick.—T he Lick telescope is ou Mount Hamilton, in 
.Santa Clara county, Califnnita, which is 4,200 feet 
above sea-level. The column weighs 20 tons, on it 
is tbe head (4 tons), around which is the balcony, 
The polar axis is a foot in diameter, 10 feet long, 
and weighs 2,700 lb. I'he declination axis is U> 
inches ill dismettr, lOfeet long, aud weighs 2,300 U'. 
Hie steel tube is 57 feet long, 4 feet in diameter nt 
the centre, tapering each way to 38 inches, and it 
weiglis 5 tons. Ai the side of the great telescope- 
are three smaller telescopes of e Inches, 4 indies, 
and 3 inches in diameter. Tlie aperture of tlu- 
great object-gloss Is SO inches, and the magnifying 
power is from 180 to 3,000 dlsmeten. The telescope 
complete weighs 40 tons 

Hembt M.—l. Euroicus was the herdsman and 
steward of Ulysses, who knew his master otter 
twenty years' wanderings. He was the son of .i. 
King of Scyros, and. being carried away by pirates, 
was sold to Laertes, who was the husband of thv 
mother of Ulysses. 2. Hanno was a Carthaginian 
who wrote In tbe Punic language an account ot a 
voyage he made round Africa. The book waiv 
tranriated into Greek, and still exista. In it is 
the first account of the gorilla. In fhet, the word 
gorilla Is first used by Hanno in describing the 
animal. 

Wales.— 1. There is a “ British Flora Medica" pub¬ 
lished by Cbatto and Wludus, which is tbe most 
trustworthy ol such books; but you hsd much 
better go to a doctor. All thatisgood inherboliam 
Is tsugbt by the ordinary pracUttoner, and tbo 
preparations of the plants sold by the cbemikt sre 
much piuvr than you can ever hope to make them. 
' 2 . It would be better if it were so, but unfur- 
tunately if you travel much about the country you 
wilt find that the same plant bean different names 
in different counties, and the same name is apjdied 
to very different plants. An unnUatakable thiog 
like the hawthorn, for instance, has several names. 
W'batei'er it may lie in Welsh, it is often in 
England called the rosy: Init you will find, it yoi; 
talk about the m», that some people will think 
you mean one of the lilies, and some will suppose 
you mean the scentless feverfew, and others will 
undentand by the name the ordinary smell-smock, 
which plants in their turn have several names, all 
applied to very different plants in dillenut dis¬ 
tricts. 
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A TALE OF THE SUBMAHINE 
TELEOKAFH. 


Author of " anil iU L'ttt," ftf.. ttr 


i’5lMTEit I. A ><TART. 


O NE samim‘r afternoon several year.s 
ago a lioy lay on the verge of tlie 
rocky cliftn wliicli guard the C‘ornish 
and Devon coasts frouj tlio fury of the 
Atlantic. The day Wius Hne, and the 
>jean stretched away, calm and glassy, 
to the distant horizon. He was reclin 
ng at fall length among the luxuriant 
jntss and llowers which carpeted the 
mintuit of die clitl'; but be wa.s not 
usleep. His elbows re.sted on the turf, 
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his &ce was propped upon his hands, 
and his eyes were looking seaward with 
a far-away expression in them, as 
though he were day-dreaming. A 
prettv black-and-tan coUie dog was 
crouched beside him on the grass, and 
oc<^ionally snapped at the mue dies 
which buzzed and wandered through 
the drowsy air. 

The boy was apparently’ about six¬ 
teen years of ago, and had a frank, 
open face, with deep-blue eyes, a 
ruddy lip, and golden-brown hair shad¬ 
ing his brow, from which a blue cloth 
cap was tilted back to catch the breeze. 
Charlie Seafortb, for such was his 
name, had arrived at that interesting 
hut fatal period of life when the serious 
question arises. What shall I be ? He 
had finished his schooling, and he had 
now to take his first re^ step in the 
world. Fortunately, or unfortunately, 
his parents would not help him much 
in deciding on his profession. They 
left it to himself. This was a result 
not of indifference as to his welfare, but 
of an excess of zeal for it. Charlie was 
an only son, and had, as a matter of 
fact, been a great source of contention 
between the worthy couple who had 
brought him into the world. They had 
debated for years the que.stion of what 
he should become ; they had debated it 
in season and out, before they got up in 
the morning and before they lay down 
at night. Air. Seafortb, senior, hod 
even ^een known to interrupt bis 
shaving and deliver a lecture on the 
subject; and Mrs. Seafortb had actually 
whispered it in church. Yet they were 
as far from a settlement of the dimculty 
as ever. The boy himself had no par¬ 
ticular bias—at feast the parents had 
discovered none—and as for the school¬ 
master, he had left Charlie to shift 
pretty much for himself. While testi- 
tying to the lad's general ability, he 
could not honestly affirm that he had 
discovered any decided trace of genius, 
unless it were a talent for mischief and 
a strong inclination for play ! 

In short, if Charlie had a predilection 
for anything it was for the colonies, or 
the sea; and^to this his father was agree¬ 
able, for he himself in bis younger days 
had been a bit of a rover m connection 
with the mercantile house of Bristol 
from which he had retired. Mi*s. Sea- 
forth, however, oWeeted very decidedly 
to this course. Charlie was her “dar¬ 
ling boy,” and she could not bear the 
idea, she said, of his prolonged absence 
from her sight. these amiable 

parents agreed to differ on the matter, 
and the son had to choose hi^ own 
path. It puzzled him, for of course he 
knew very little of the world, still less of 
himself ; and therefore ran the risk of 
making a mistake. In such a case 
either accident or fancy may decide. 
With Charlie it was something of both. 

Just now, however, his fancy had the 
reins. The boy’s gaze roamed away 
over the blue and shining realm of 
waters lying far beneath him, and re¬ 
flecting here and there a summer cloud 
or the white sails of a distant vessel. 
He thought of that liauid highway 
which goes to every lana, of the ship 
that was bound perhaps to China or 
Japan, to Norway or Archangel, to 
India or 'Van Diemen’s Land, to the 
Bight of Benin or the Straits of Magel¬ 


lan, to Mirimachi or Newfoundland, to 
San Francisco or Vancouver’s Island, 
perhaps even to the coral isles of the 
Pacific, to tlie Orinoco, or the West 
Indies. 

He had learnt these names at school, 
but they were not mere geographical 
terms to him. Even on the map they 
carried a vague poetry, and the glamour 
of his fancy invested certain regions 
with a glory beyond the varnish and 
colouring of the artist. Like many boys, 
he had his fancy spots, beloved beyond 
the rest, and associated with his 
favourite tales, or books of travel, or 
something subtler still. The “Spanish 
Main” was a golden r^ion which filled 
him with dmight. The very words 
acted like a spell. 

As Charlie lay on the western cliff 
there was nothing between him and 
America. Due west was Labrador, 
with its lakes and forests, Saskat¬ 
chewan and its prairies, Athabasca and 
its snows. South-west, the islands of 
the Caribbean were basking in perpetual 
sunsliine, with their memories of Co¬ 
lumbus and traditions of the buc¬ 
caneers. If he could only fly to that 
ship ou the horizon, and sail away in 
her across the world ! 

So much for fancy, in which, how¬ 
ever, Charlie was not altogether Iqst 
The spell of Captain Mayne Keid and 
the Bocky Mountains, of Mr. Ballan- 
tyne and Hudson’s Bay, of Kingston 
and the Orinoco, was broken by the 
dog, who recalled the boy to the actual. 
The collie was not given to day-dream¬ 
ing or abstruse reflection, and being 
tired of bis inaction, and slightly 
tantalised by the supreme indifference 
of several wayward butterflies and 
bumptious bluebottles, he whimpered 
his discontent, and poked his icy nose 
into the boy’s hand. Charlie understood 
the hint, and woke up from his reverie. 
Far down below him on the yellow 
sands he spied a complacent little 
kittiwake hopping about, and the 
temptation was too strong to be resisted. 
He picked up a pebble and popped it 
silently at the unsus|>ecting bird, and 
very narrowly missM its tail. The 
kittiwake flew off with a startled cry, 
and winged its way over the shimmer¬ 
ing sea. 

The dog, all alive to going, had sprung 
to its feet and was leaping and barking 
round. “Come on, Rover!” cried the 
boy; “it’s time to get home. I’m sure 
/ don’t know what to be. A farmer— 
hum—; a clerk in an office— I hate it—; 
a lawyer—I’d sooner be a kittiwake, or 
a dabchick, or a puffin. I wish 1 had 
lieen a puffin.” 

When Charlie had reached the out¬ 
lying cottage which was bis home, and 
passed through the garden, he became 
aware of the proximity of Mr. Seafortb 
senior by the strong odoui* of tobacco 
wafted from the summer-house. That 
gentleman usually smoked his pipe in 
the arbour of an afternoon, and con¬ 
sumed his “ Times ” in the recesses of a 
cloud of nicotine. Even now Charlie 
could see his ruddy visage looming 
through the vapours like the sun 
through a fog-bank. He approached 
the summer-house quietly, and, saying 
nothing, sat down l>e8ide nis father and 
took up the outer leaves of the news¬ 
paper which Mr. Seafortb had laid aside. 


All was peace in the summer-house, 
save for the occasional explosions of 
Mr. Seafortb senior, as a daring bumble¬ 
bee circled round bis ears, pr buzzed 
under his nose. 

One could almost hear the old gentle¬ 
man’s watch tick. He was an ardent 
politician. I do not know what Go^'ern- 
ment was in office at the time ; but ilr. 
Seafortb consistently opposed it ou 
patriotic grounds. Just now he was 
deep in a political article, whilst Charlie 
on his own account was scanning the 
advertisements. 

“Father!” said the boy in a dutiful 
and humble tone of voice—“ Father, 
what is an electrician i ” 

Mr. Seafortb did not condescend to 
answer, but puffed away at his pipe 
until his head became entirely hid from 
view, and the audacious bumblebee com¬ 
pletely lost his reckoning, and after 
knocking his head incontinently against 
Mr. Seaforth’s spectacles, retired for a 
moment from the field. 

“ Father,” repeated Charlie, “ what 
is an electrician 1 ” 

There was still no answer. Mr. Sea- 
forth was evidently far too deep in the 
diatrilies of the jounialist, the atrocities 
of the (government and the villainy of 
its leaders, to heed the small and 
dubious voice of his son. 

“Fatiier,” cried the boy in a louder 
tone, “ I want to know what an electri¬ 
cian is. Tell me.” 

Mr. Seafortb slowly turned about his 
head, and roundly stared at Charlie. 

“A what said he, with an expres¬ 
sion of bewilderment. 

“ An electrician.” 

“ An elect—humbug I ” retorted r. 
Seafortb. “I’m busy just now. Look 
in the dictionary. Set of rascals—1 
mean the Government,” and he putted 
away more furiously than before. 

The bumblebee kept at a safe dis¬ 
tance. 

“ But I want to know, father,” said 
the lad. “Here is an advertisement in 
the ‘Times’—‘Wanted, a youth to be¬ 
come an electrician.—Apply Professor 
Jekyll, No, 9, Bluebeard Alley, k.o.' 1 
wonder what E.C. means ! ” 

“An electrician'!” replied Mr. Sea- 
forth. “ Humph! Man that puts up 
’lectric bells—press a button, ting-a- 
ring, don’.t you know. Sometimes it 
works, sometimes it don’t—rubbishinc 
things.” (Puff!) 

“But surely it can’t be that, father, 
when a Professor does it,” said Charlie.” 

“Professor!” cried Mr. Seafoi-th. 
“ Another name for humbug. I see it 
now—one of those things like a peep- 
show they have at faij-s—a peiiuy a 
turn. You hold the handle, a.mi g^t h 
shock—thousands of pins and needles 

f oing through you—chopped lightning. 

'udge ! You don’t want to Ije h. sliow- 
man, do you ?” (Puff, puff'!) 

Still Charlie was not satisfied. 

“But, father,” he continued, “seri¬ 
ously, what 18 an electrician P* 

“.\sk your mother,” was the laonni.- 
answer. (Puff, puff', puff!) 

Charlie went indoors, and looked in 
the dictionary, but that estinia,l>le work 
being somewhat venerable, i^io»*ed the 
term altogether. He asked his niothfr 
and she, good, amiable lady, said sl.« 
thought it hafl something to do with 
medicine, for she had seen an advertise- 
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merit in the papers, headed “ Electricity 
is Life,” and an account of an electrical 
belt which cured everything. 

Charlie was no wiser than before, and 
80 he asked Mr. Dado, the cumte. That 

S entle young man entered into a learned 
i-squisition upon electricity in general, 
and the great Farmlay in particular; 
the gist of which was that electricity 
was a “ form of energy," or a “ mode of 
motion,”or a great natuml “ force,” and 
electricians were men who studied it. 
The electric telegraph and the electric 
light were worketl by electricity, and 
they were the latest material revela¬ 
tions which had been vouchsafed unto 
mankind. 

A little wiser, if not much, Charlie 
renewed the subject with his parents, 
and finally it was decided that he 
should write to Professor Jekyll asking 
for further information. This Charlie 
did, stating at tlie same time his age 
ami qualifications. The letter began in 
this ingenuous manner 

“Dear Professor .Ikkvll,—T liave 
seen your advertisement in the *Time.s,’ 
iiiul think 1 should like to be an elec¬ 
trician, but 1 don't quite know what 
it is.” 

An answer came next day by tele¬ 
graph : “Jekyll to Seaforth—Believe 
you will do. Call here to-morrow.” 

It was sudden, but Charlie hailed the 
prospect with delight. Next day he 
presented himself at the offices of 
Jekyll, Flareup, and Blink, the well- 
known consulting electricians in Blue¬ 
beard Alley, London, and after travers¬ 
ing the outer chambers was uslieretl by 
a clerk into the inner sanctum of the 
Professor. 

That eminent and learned man sat in 
lu easy-chair behind a table piled with 
books and charts. When Charlie entered 
le was deeply immersed in an intricate 
-.ilculation, and did not lift his head, 
'liarlie took a chair in silence, and 
va.ited decorously, but not without a 
'urtive glance or two at the chamber 
irid its inmate. 

It was a la^e and handsome room, 
vith a good light. On one side stood 
.11 extensive bookcase tilled with selen¬ 
itic works, chiefly of an electrical or 
ngiueering character, but with a fair 
prinkling of voyages and travels, 
specially of naval exploration. Among 
h«>m Charlie noticea“ Maury’s Physi- 
sil Geography of the Sea,” the “Voyage 
f the Challenger,”the “Narrative of 
lie United States Exploring Kxpecli- 
ion,” and “ Norie’s Navigation.” 

A number of pictures, maps, and en- 
1 -a.vings hung upon the walls, one 
^presenting the Great Eastern under 
e!vm and paying out a submarine 
Others were portraits of tele- 
riiphic worthies, such as Michael 
s»,i*aday, the investigator ; Morse, the 
1 ventor ; Cyrus Field, the financier ; 
-icl Sir James Anderson, the skipper of 
Great Eastern, in his nautical 
>.sfcume. 

1 :1 a corner of the room stood a 
I t’ious tangle of what seemed to lie <a 
isty iron rope, but was in reality a 
xaky piece of submarine cable which 
been picked up from the bed of the 
t Ifxntic Ocean. On a side table were 
xxumber of resplendent brass instru- 
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ment^ used for testing puri>oses. as 
Charlie began to suspect, but of which 
he did not even know the names. 

What interested the boy most of all, 
however, were sundry large Iwttles on 
the mantelshelf, cuntaining specimens 
of sea-snakes, crabs, star-fishes, and 
other strange denizens of the deep, 
wliich had been pulled up from the sea- 
bottom when clinging to some cable 
undergoing repaii-s. In their midst, 
under a glass shade, which formed the 
centre-piece, there ai-ose a delicate fairy 
grove of red com!, shells and spniys of 
coralline, with the hice-like horn of a 
Venu.s flower-basket rearing its grace¬ 
ful shape above them all. Charlie 
deemed this pretty curio a piece of 
fancy shell-work made by lames, and 
sent to ornament the Professor’s study. 
But a closer view might have shown him 
the rusty iron wires and frowsy hemp of 
a bit of old submarine cable, from which 
these fairy structures had .sprung and 
flourished like a tuft of moss and 
flowers. 

Professor Jekyll was a bald-headed 
gentleman of fifty, with greyish 
whiskers, and bushy eyebrews, umler 
which gleam<:^ deep-set and 

keen grey eyes. 'Diere was an expres¬ 
sion of penetrating thoughtfulness on 
his features as he bent over liis calcula- 
tions and note<l the figures with a gold 
jiencil-cose. 

C’horlie surveyed him with a certain 
fascination not unuiingled with awe 
and reverence. How very clever he 
must be, thought tlie hoy; far cleverer 
even than his late head unister. 

At last the Professor made u move¬ 
ment, and suddenly ejaculated, 

“ A eouals little h over little ft, plus b 
into little / ohms,-jr equals 2,o(iO ohms, 
or 2.'>0 knots from a. There is the fault! 
Good morning, Mr. Seaforth. You are 
seventeen, 1 tliink you sjvid.” 

“Going seventeen, .sir,” replied 
Charlie, a little taken aback. 

“And you hav'e had a good public- 
school education 1 ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Very good ; and you would like to 
be an electrician?” 

“ I think so, sir, but X don’t exactly 
know what the duties might be.” 

“ I daresay not,” repliM Mr. Jekyll, 
with a twinkle in his eye. “ But we 
will soon rectify that. Look here,” he 
added, rising from his chair and going 
to a large map of the world, with a net¬ 
work of re^ lines crossing it in every 
direction, which hung upon the wall, 
“ you see this map, and these scarlet 
lines crossing it like the track of ships 
from s])ore to shore. These are tele¬ 
graph cables lying on the bottom of the 
sea, and they connect these difl'erent 
countries so that you can telegraph 
from one to the other. They are the 
nervous fibres of the world, conveying 
intelligence from one continent to 
another, iust as the nerves of your 
body send the impressions of the senses 
and the wishes of the brain to every 
limb. Now, what tw understand by an 
electrician is a man who designs, tests, 
and lays these cables. I have designed 
and tested a good many of those you 
see there, worse luck 1 We shall teach 
you tK> do the same. Our cables are 
now being made at a factory down the 
Thames, where you will go to test them, 
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and after you have learnt that buKiness 
you will probably l>e sent abroad to 
lay them.” 

“Wliere?” inquired Charlie, with 
much interest. 

“To the West Indies—or anywhere,” 
i*eplied Mr. Jekyll. 

Charlie for his part had decided on 
his business. 

“As for salary,” continued the Pro¬ 
fessor, “jxliem—well, we cannot give 
you much. We are not absolutely 
rolling in wealth, and we chaige no 
premium. You will have enough to 
live upon, and you will earn more by- 
and-by.” 

Charlie cared nothing for all that: 
lie was delighted with the prospect of 
travelling. 

“ Thank you, sir,” he replied^ “ Of 
course, sir, I must consult my father.” 

“Certainly,” replied Professor Jekyll. 
“Wire me the result to-inorrow, and 1 
will send instructions. Good morning, 
Mr. Seaforth. Good morning !” 

The interview was at an end, and 
Charlie stumbled out of the office, not 
quite sure whether he walked on his 
head or his heels. He posted to Pad¬ 
dington and caught the fii-st train home. 
The elders heard his repoi-t with various 
feeling^ into wliich we need not enter. 
Suffice it that no serious obstacle was 
raised against his proiect except by 
Mrs. Seaforth, who die! not relisli tin* 
idea of his ^oing to sea at all. But as 
the cable trips bid fair to l>e sliort ami 
only occasional, tlie opening presentecl 
a reasonable comproinise between the 
wishes of the worthy couple, and was 
ultimately accepted. 

(To be coiih'iii'fil.'' 
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OUR HOME IN THE SILVER WEST: 

A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND ADVEXTl’RE. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., b,n., 

Author ef “ The Cruu« the SiWic'iird," “ fl’iW Adi>ni»rti Rnwid the P<Ac,'' " !ttanlf<j Orahamt: a Tale of the Dark Continent’' e‘e.. etc.. <t(. 

CHAPTER XXIV.—DUNCAN M‘RAE AND TOWNLEY—THE FORTIFIED ESTANCIA—THE RISING OF THE MOON—THE ATTA< K 

— “HE HURLED HIS MRN UKE .SEAS AGAINST THE GATES.” 


S HORTLY after we had all settled down 
at the ^tancia and things began to 
resume their wonte<l appearance, albeit 
we lived in a state of constant preparor 
tion to repel attack, an interview took 
place one day in Moncriett’s drawing¬ 
room, at which, thougli 1 was not pre¬ 
sent, I now know all tliat happened. 

To one remark of Towniey’s my 
: mother replied as follows: 

** No, Mr. Townley, I think with you. 

I feel even more finiily, I believe, than 
I you do on the subject, for you speak 
with, pardon me, some little doubt or 
hesitancy. Our boy’s conscience must 
not be tampered with, not for all the 
estates in the world. Much though I 
love Coila, from which villainy may have 
banished us, let it remain for ever in 
the possession of the M'Bae sooner than 
even bint to Murdoch that an oath, 
however imposed, is not binding.” 

“Yes,” said Townley, “you are right, | 
Mrs. M'Crimman; but the present 
possessor of Coila, the younger Le Koi, 
or M‘Rae, as he was called liefore his 
father’s death, lias what he is pleased to 
call broader views on the subject than 
we have.” 

“Mr. Towmley, the M'Rae is welcome 
to retain his broad views, and we will 
stick to the simple faith of our fore- 
I fathers. The M‘Kae is of French edu- \ 
cation.” ' 

“ Yes, and at our meeting, tliough he 
behaved like a perfect gentleman—in- 
dee^ he is a gentleman— ” 

“'True, in spite of the feud I cannot 
forget that the M‘Raes are distant | 
relations of the M‘Crimmans. He must, i 
I therefore, be a gentleman.” 1 

I “ ‘ My dear sir,’ he said to me, ‘ I I 
cannot conceive of such folly ’—super- I 
I stitious folly, he called it—‘as that ; 

' which your young friend Murdoch i 
)I‘Crimman is guilty of. Let him come 
. to me and say boldly that the ring 
> found in the box and in the vault was 
I on the linger of Duncan—villain he is, 

I at all events—on the night he threat- 
lened to shoot him, and I will give up 
jail clsdm to theestatesof Coila; but till 
fJie does so, or until you bring me other 
^proof, I must be excused for remaining ' 
iwhere I am.’ ” ' 

1 “ Then let him,” said my mother, I 

r uietly. 

“ Nay, but,” ^id Townley, “I do not 
jnean to let him. It has become the 
one dream of my existence to see justice 
and right done to my dear old pupil i 
Murdoch, and I think X begin to see ' 
land.” 

“Yes?” 

“ I believe I do. I waited and watched 
jjntiringly^. Good Gilmore, who still 
ives in Coil^ watched for me too. I j 
cnew one thing was certain—namely, .| 
hat the ex-poacher Duncan M‘R^ i 
^ould turn up again at the castle. He ^ 
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did. He went to beg money from the 
M‘Rae. The M‘Rae is a man of the 
world ; he saw that this visit of Dun¬ 
can’s was but the beginning of a never- 
ending persecution. He refused Dun¬ 
can’s request point-blank. Then the 
man changed tlaiik and breathed dark 
threatenings. The M'Rae. he hinted, 
had better not make him (Duncan) his 
enemy. He (M'Rae) was obliged to 
him for the liouse and position he occu¬ 
pied, but the same hand that <iid could 
undo. At this juncture the M'Rae had 
sinjply rung the l)eU, and the ex-poacher 
had to retire foiled, but threatening 
still. It was on that same day I con¬ 
fronted him and told him all 1 knew. 
Then 1 showed him the spurious ring, 
which, as I placed it on my linger, even 
he could not tell from the original. 
Even this did not overawe him, but 
when I ventured a guess that this \pry 
ring had belonged to a dead man, and 
pretended I knew more than I did, he 
turned pale. He was silent for a time | 
—thinking, I suppose. Then he pat a 
question which staggered me with its 
very coolness, and, clergyman though I 
am, 1 felt inclined at that moment to 
throttle the man where he stood. ‘Would 
we pay him liand.souiely for turning 
king s evidence on himself and csonfess- 
ing the whole was a conspiracy, and 
would we save him from the legal 
penalty of the confessed crime ? ’ 

“ I assure you, Mrs. M'Criniman, that 
till then 1 bad leaned towards the belief 
that, scoundrel though this Duncan be, 
some little spark of humanity remained 
in his nature, and that he might be in¬ 
clined to do justice for justice’s sake. I 
daresay he read my answ’er in roy eyes, 
and he judged too that for the time 
being I was powerless to act. Could 
he have killed me then I know he would 
have done so. Once more he was silent 
for a time. He did not dare to repeat 
his first question, but he put another, 

‘ Have you any chaise to make against 
me about anything V He placed a ter¬ 
ribly-meaning emphasis on that word 
‘anything.’ I looked at him. I was i 
wondering whether he really had had I 
anything to do with the death of old I 
Mawsie, and if the ring of which I had 
the facsimile on my finger had in 
reality belonged to a murdered man. 
Seeing me hesitate, he played a Ixild 
card ; it was, I suppose, suggested to 
him by the appearance at that moment 
of the village policeman walking calmly , 
past the window of the little inn where 
we sat. He knocked, and beckoned to 
him, while 1 sat wondering and think¬ 
ing that verily the man before me was 
cleverer by far than I. On the entrance 
of the policeman—‘ This gentleman, 
policeman,’ he said, quietly and slowly, 
‘makes or insinuates charges against : 
me in private which now in your pre- \ 


J sence I dare him to i*epeat.’ Tlien turn¬ 
ing: to me—‘The ball is with you,’ he 
j said. And what could I reply / Isothing. 
I I do lielieve that at that very moment 
{ even the worthy village policeman 
j noticed and pitied my position, for he 
turned to Duncan, and, nodding, made 
j this remark in Gaelic : ‘ 1 know Mr. 
j Townley as a gentleman, and I know 
j you, Duncan M'Rae, to he something 
j very different. If Mr. Townley makes 
' no charge against you it is no doubt 
I because he is not prepared with proofs, 
j But, Duncan, boy, if you like to I'emain 
: in the glen for a few days, I'm not sure 
there isn’t a charge or tw’o I could rub 
up against you myself.’ 

“ 1 left the room with the policeman. 
Now I knew tha^ altliough foiled, Dun- 
I can did not consider himself lieaten. I 
I had him watched therefore, and fol¬ 
lowed by a detective. I wanted to find 
out his next move. It was precisely 
what I thought it would be. He had 
heard of our poor chief M'Criraman’s 
death, remember. Well, a day or two 
after our conversation in the little inn 
at Coila, Duncan presented himself at 
the M'Kae’s advocate’s ofiice and so 
pleaded his case—so beggecl and par¬ 
tially hinted at disclosures and confes¬ 
sions—that this solicitor, not possessed 
of the extraordinary pride and inde¬ 
pendence of the M'Rae— ” 

“A pride and independence, Mr. 
Townley,” said my aunt, “ which tlie 
M'Kaes teke from their relatedness to 
our family.” 

“ That IS true,” said my mother. 

“ Well. I was going to say,” continued 
Townley, “ that Duncan so far over¬ 
came the advocate that this gentleman 
thought it would be for his client’s 
interest to accede in part to his de¬ 
mands, or rather to one of them—viz., 

' to pay him a sum of money to leave the 
! country for ever. But this money was 
not to be paid until he had taken his 
passage and was about to sail for some 
—any—country, not nearer than the 
Unit^ States of America. Mr. Moir’s 
—the advocate’s—clerk was to see him 
on board ship, and see him sail.” 

“ And did ne sail ? ” said my aunt, as 
Townley paused and looked at her. 

“ Yes, in a passenger ship, for Buenoc 
Ayres.” 

“I see it all now ” said my aunt. “He 
thinks that no charge can be made 
against him there for conspiracy or 
crime committed at home.” 

“Yes, and he thinks still further: 
he thinks that he will be more success¬ 
ful with dear Murdoch than he was with 
either the M'Rae or myself.” 

There was a few minutes’ pau^, my 
aunt being the first to break the silence. 

“ What a depth of well-schemed vil¬ 
lainy ! ” was the remark she made. 

Moncriefi* had listened to all the 
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conversation without once potting in a 
word. Now all be said was— 

“Dinna forget, Miss M‘Orimnian, the 
words o’ the inimortal Bobbie Bums: 

‘ The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gong oft ogle)', 

Aud leave us uaught but grief and polo 
For promised Joy.’ " 

* + ♦ * 

To the fear and fever consequent upon 
the depreciations committed- by the 
Indians there succeeded a calmness 
and lull which the canny Moncrietf 
thought almost unnatural, considering 
all mat had gone before. He toofc 
pains to find out whether, as had been 
currently reported, our Argentine troops 
had been victorious all along the frontier 
line. He found that the report, like 
many others, had been grossly exag- 
eratod. If a foe retires, a foe is be^iten 
y the army which sees that foe retire. 
Tliis seems too often to be the logic of 
the war-path. In the present instance, 
however, the Indians belonged to races 
that lived a nomad life. They were 
constantly advancing and retreating. 
When they chose to advance in this 
particular year thei-e was npt a suffi¬ 
cient number of cavalry to oppose 
tlieni. nor were the soldiers well 
mounted. The savages knew precisely 
on what part of the stage to enter, and 
they did not think it incumbent on 
them to previously warn our Ai^entine 
tjoops. Indeed, they, like sensible 
savages, ratlier avoided a conflict than 
courted one. It was not conflict but 
cattle they were after principally; then 
if at any time strategy directed re¬ 
treat, why they simply turned their 
horses’ heads to the desert, the pampas, 
or mountain wilds, and the troops for a 
tinie had seen the lost of them. 

I think Moncrieffi would have made a 
capital general, for fancied security 
never sent him to sleep. What had 
happened once might happen again, he 
thought, and his estancias were big 
prizes for Indians to try for, especially 
as there was plenty to gain by success, 
and little to lose by defeat. 

I have said that our Coila Villa was 
some distance from the fortified Slon- 
crieflT houses. It was now connected 
with the general rampart and ditches. 
It was part and parcel of the w’hole 
system of fortification ; so my brothers 
and 1 might rest assured it would be 
defended, if ever there was any oc¬ 
casion. 

“ It seems hard,” said Townley to 
Moncrieffi one day, “that you should 
be put to so much trouble and expense. 
\Vhy does not the Government protect 
its settlers ? ” 

“ The Government will in course of 
time,” replied Moncrieff. “At present, 
as we lie pretty low down in the 
Western map, we are looked upon as 
rich pioneers, and left to protect our¬ 
selves.” 

They were riding then round the 
esbincias, visitii^ outlying puestos. 

“You have your rockeU and red- 
lights for night signals, and your flags 
for day use?^ Moncrieff was saying to 
each puestero or shepherd. 

“We have,” was the invariable reply. 

“Well, if the Indians are sighted, 
signal at once, pointing the fan in their 
direction, then proceed to drive the 
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flocks towards the estancias. There,” 
continued Moncrieff, “there is plenty of 
coralling room, and we can concentrate 
a tire that will, 1 believe, effectually 
hold back these raiding thieves.” 

One day there came a report that a 
fort had been carried by a cloud of 
Indians. 

This was in the forenoon. Towards 
evening some Gauchos came in from 
a distant estancia. Th^ brought the 
old ugly story of conflagration mid 
murder, to which Moncrieff and his 
Welsh partner had long since become 
u.sed. 

But now the cloud was about to 
burst over our estancia. We all ate 
our meals together at the present 
awful crisis, just, I think, to l>e company 
to each other, and to talk and keep up 
each other’s heart. 

But to-day iloucrieff' had ordered an 
early dinner, and this was ominous. 
Hardly anyone spoke much during the 
meal. A heaviness wsis on every heart, 
and if any one of us made aii effort to 
smile and look cheerful, others saw that 
this was only assumed, and scai'cely 
resjx)nde<l. 

Perhaps old Jenny spoke more than 
all of us put together. And her remarks 
at times made us laugh, gloomy though 
the situation was. 

“ They reeving Philistines are coming 
again, are they! Well, laddie, if the 
worst should •happen I’ll just treat 
them to a drap parridge.” 

“ What, mitner ? ” 

“ A drap parridge, laddie. It was 
boiled maize I poured ower the shoul¬ 
ders o’ them in the caravan. But oat¬ 
meal is better, weel scald^. Na. na, 
naething beats a drap parridge. Bom- 
bazo,” she said presentlv, “you’ve been 
unco quiet and douce for days back, I 
hope you’ll no show the white featner 
this time and bury yoursel in the 
nioold like a rabbit.” 

Poor Bombazo winced, and really, 
judging from bis appearance, he haa 
oeen ill at ease for weeks back. There 
was no singing now, and the guitar lay 
unheeded in its ca.se. 

“Do not fear for me, lady. I am 
burning already to see the foe.” 

“ Weel, Bombazo man, ye dinna 
look vera warlike. You’re unco white 
about the gills already, but wae worth 
the rigging o’ you if ye dinna fecht. 
My arm is strong to wield the auld 
ginghamreUa yet.’’^ 

“Hush, mither, hush !” said Mon¬ 
crieff. 

Immediate^ after dinner Moncrieff 
beckoned to Townley, and the two left 
the room and the house together. 

“You tliink tlie Indians will come 
to-night 1 ” said Townley, after a time. 

“ I know they will, and in force too.” 

“Well, I feel like an idler. You, 
General Moncrieff, have not appointed 
me any station.” 

Moncrieff smiled. 

“ I aiu now going to do so,” he said, 
“and it is probably the most important 
position and trust on the estancia.” 

They walked up as far as the great 
canal while they conversed. 

Arrived there, Moncrieff pointed to 
what looked like a bundle of brush¬ 
wood. 

“ You see those branches 1 ” 

“ Yes.” 


“ And you see that wooden lock or 
huge doorway ? ” 

“ I do.” 

“Well, my friend, the brushwood 
conceals a sentry-box. It overlooks 
the whole estancia. It conceals some- 
tiling else, a small barrel of gunpowder, 
whicii you are to hang to the hook 
yonder on the wooden lock, and ex¬ 
plode the moment you have the 
signal.” 

“And the signal w’ill be?” 

“A huge rocket sent up from either 
my estancia house or Coila VUhv 
There may be several, but you must 
act when you see the first. There is 
fuse enougli to the bomb to give you 
time to escape, and the bomu is big 
enough to burst the lock and flood the 
wiiole ditch system in and around the 
estancia. You are to run as soon as 
you fire. Further on you will find 
another brushwood place of conc^l- 
ment. Hide there. Heaven forbid I 
should endanger a hair of your head! 
Now you know your station !” 

“I do,” said Townley, “ and thankful F 
am to think I ean be of service in this 
great emergency.” 

Before dark all the- most valuable 
portion of our stock was safely coralled, 
and silence, broken only by the occa- 
sionai lowit^ of cattle or the usual 
night 80 un£ of farm life, reigned 
around and over the estaneia. 

Later on Townley stole quietly out.. 
and betook himself to his station. 

Still later on Yamho rode in and right 
up to the verandah of our chief sitting- 
room. The horse he bestrode wa.s 
drenched in sweat. He had seen In¬ 
dians in force; they were even now- 
advancing. He had ridden for his life. 

The order “ Every man to his quar¬ 
ters ! ” was now given. 

The n^ht which was to be so terrible 
and so memorable in the annals of Mou- 
crieff’s estancia had begun. It was very 
still, and at present very dark. But 
by-and-by the moon would rise. 

“ A rocket, sir ! ” we heard Archie 
shout from his post as sentinel ; “a 
rocket from the south-western puesto.' 

We waited, listening, starting almost 
at every sound. At length in the dis¬ 
tance we could plainly hear the sound 
of horses’ hoofs on the road, and before 
many minutes the first puestero rode to 
the gate and was admitted. The men 
from the other puestas were not far 
behind ; and, all being safe inside, the 
gates were fastened and fortified by 
triple bars of wood. 

All along the ditches, and out for 
many yards, was spi'ead such a thorny 
spikework of pointed wood as to dert 
the approach of the cleverest Indian 
for hours at least. 

While we waited I found time to run 
round to the drawing-room. There Wiis 
no sign of fear on any face ther^ -with 
the exception perhaps of that ox poor 
Irish Aileen. And I could well belicM- 
her when she told me it was not for her¬ 
self she cared, but for her “ winsome- 
man.” 

I was talking to them as cheerfully 
as I could, when I heard the sound of 
rifle, and, waving them good-byo, F 
rushed off to my station. 

. Slowly the moon rose, and before 
many minutes the whole estancia 
floocled with its golden light. And ho'’*: 
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VP thanked Heaven for that light only 
tliose who have been situated as we 
v. ere now can fully understand. 

l^p it sailed between the dark whis¬ 
pering poplars. Never had these trees 
seemM to me more stately, nioi-e noble. 
Towering up into the starry sky, they 
seemed like sentinels set to guard and 
defend us, while their tnjx*r fingers, 
piercing heavenwards, carried our 
thoughts to One who never desert.s 
tliose who call on Him fti faith in their 
hour of nee«l. 

Tlie moon rose higher and higher, and 
its light—for it w.as a full moon—got 
.still more silvery as it mounted towanls 
its zenith. But as yet there was no sign 
that a foe as remoi'sele-ss and implacable 
as the tiger of the jungle was abroad on 
the plains, 

A huge fire had Wen erected behind 
the nmnsion, and about ten o’clock the 
female servants came round our lines 
with food, and huge bowls of steaming 
inatt^. 

Almost immediately after we were at 
our quarters again. I was stationed 
near our own villa. Leaning over a 
))Hrni>et, I could not help, as 1 gazed 
around me, being struck with the ex¬ 
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ceeding beautv of the night. Not far 
off the lake shone in the moon’s rays 
like a silver mirror, but over the distant 
hills and among the trees and hedges 
WHS spread a thin blue gauzy mist that 
toned and softened the whole land¬ 
scape. 

As I gazed, and was falling into a 
reverie, a puff of white smoke and a 
flash not fifty yards away, and the ping 
of a bullet close to my ear, warnea me 
that the attack had commenced. 

There had been no living thing visible 
just before then, but the field on one side 
of our villa was now one moving mass 
of armed Indians, rushing on towards 
the ditch and breastwork. 

At the same moment all along our 
lines ran the rattle of rifle-firing. That 
savage crowd, kept at bay by the spike- 
work, made a living target for our men 
that could hardly W missed. The war- 
cry. which they had expected to change 
in less than a minute to the savage 
shout of victory, was mingled now with 
groans and yells of anger and pain. 
Volley after volley was poured into 
them, but still they tried to struggle 
on, and many even reached and crossed 
the ditch, but only to fall beneath our , 


revolver fire as they attempted to scale 
the rampart. 

But this, after all, was not the main 
attack. From a red signal-light far 
along the lines 1 soon discovered that 
Moncriefi' was concentrating his 
strength there, and I hastened in that 
direction with five of my best men. 

The scene here beggars all descrip¬ 
tion. Surely fiends could not have 
fought more fiercely, nor thrown their 
lives away more recklessly, than did 
these Indians. They were imder the 
chaige of a Cacique on horseback, whose 
sliriil voice sounded high over the <’Iu 
of battle and shrieks of the wounded. 
He literally hurletl his men li’.ce seas 
against the gates and rampart',, here. 

But all in vain. Our fe)h>ws stood ; 
and, as if in mercy, the Cacique at 
length withdrew his men, firing a vol¬ 
ley or two as they disappeared behind 
the hedges. 

There was comparative silence for a 
space now. It was soon broken, how¬ 
ever, by the thunder of Indian cavalry. 
The savages were going to change their 
tactics 

(71o be etmtinued.) 


J IM proved more talkative and amic¬ 
able than heretofore: for, as he 
t<M)k a seat on one of the 1)^s and 
tilliiw his pipe, he gave me a 
friendly look and said, 

“ So you never saw a buck jumper 
ridden before ?” 

“ No; and what’s more, I never would 
have believed it possible for a man to 
keep his seat on such a brute as you 
rode iust now had I not seen it.” 

“ Yes, I admit he was pretty lively, 
but I believe it was more from fright 
than spite. Now. when a horse is 
vicious and bites like a dog. kicks like 
a cow, or bucks rings rouna instead of 
straight ahead, you’ve to look out, I 
can tell you.” 

“ I can quite understand that; but 
can you explain to me how you man- 
to keep your seat as you did ?” I 
asked. 

“ Well, I don’t know that I can ; it’s 
mostly done by grip and balance. A 
rider must know too hov to hwdle 
bis reins. Some fellows think they are 
>Ound to keep a horse’s head up. 'iWt’s 
n^ht enough when you can, but it’s 
lone so easy, as you might have seen : 
ind when a horse does get his heaa 
loWTi and his heels up, if a rider keeps 
s tight grip of the reins instead of 
etting them slip through his fingers, 
kt the same time thron*ing himself well 
•ack, he’s forced to be pullfd oS and 
»ucked off too. It stands to reason. 
Vjiyhow, you can have a try and judge 
or yourself, if you’ve any doubt al)Out 
t,” said he, with a grin. 


BUSH LUCK; 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 
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Author of '• Barry Tretfrton," tie. 

CHAPTER XIV.—JIM'S ESCAPE. 

“ Oh ! I haven’t the slightest doubt 
! in the world about it,” I replied, laugh- 
' ing at what I thought a souiewhat 
: ironical suggestion, 
i “ But look here,” continued J im, “ you 
mightn’t think so, but I’d sooner riae a 
youne horse than lead one ever since 
the day when 1 had two escapes of 
being killed within as many minutes.” 

“1 should like to hear about that 
adventure very much; I’m never tired 
of listening to Australian yams,” said 
I eagerly. 

“ Well, it happened about two years 
ago, just after we bought a stetion 
with two thousand horses on it, and as 
most of them were bush bred and use¬ 
less, we determined to kill off all that 
would not do to break in and sell. We 
made a start in the winter-time, but 
found them that wild and scattered 
that to run them in would cost more 
for men and horses than the lot was 
worth. So after getting in a few mobs 
we left them alone till the hot weather 
set in and the water began to dry up. 
Then we turned to and made a horse- 
trap, and as 1 don’t suppose you know 
what sort of an arrangement that is, I 
must try and explain it. 

** A trap for catching wild horses is 
simply a big stock-yard of strong posts 
and rails with some smaller enclosures 
attached, into which the horses are 
drafted off after they are caught; and 
the way we catch them is by fencing 
off all the water holes, leaving the trap 
os the only place in which they can 
get a drink. Attached to the trap is { 


also what we call a run-in, made of two 
fences, very wide apart, a couple of 
miles in length from the trap and 
narrowing down till there’s only room 
for five or six horses abreast to pass 
thro^li the trap-gate. 

“ We had to work precious hard in 
those days, I can tell you ; but there 
was no help for it, as the scrubbers had 
to be got rid of before we could put 
sheep on the station; and this we were 
bound to do. So we engaged a lot of 
white men and as many niggers as 
would work for their “ tucker; ” and 
after a good deal of hard graft finished 
the job. But our work wasn’t over by 
long chalks, for the trap bad to fa« 
watehed every night- so as to catch any 
mob of wild horses that might come in 
to water. For a good many days and 
nights they rambled round the fenced- 
in water holes, while we watched the 
trap, for we knew they’d never leave 
their mn, and were bound to come for 
a drink sooner or later. And so it 
turned out, for one night when I and 
one of the men were lying in ambush 
near the trap gate we het^ a noise 
like distMit tnunder. 

“ ‘ Here they come, lie close,’ said my 
mate, and in about ten minutes the 
ground fairly shook under us, as about 
two hundrea horses dashed' past like a 
whirlwind, for they were mad with 
thirst and rushed tne water like a lot 
of demons. Then we pulled & rope, the 
trap gate shut with a Dang, and we had 
them trRpi>ed as fast as you please. 

You should have heard the row 
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then, as they tore round and round the 
yard, kicking and squealing and biting 
each other with rage and fear. The 
beggars must have travelled inanyamile 
that night, but it was only in a small 
circle; and when daylight broke they 
found themselves inside as stiff a bit of 
fencing as could be put up, and too 
high for them to jump. Then we hod 
a look at them, and a rum lot they 
were, 1 can tell you: of all sizes, breeds, 
and colours, with not above a dozen 
among them that would pay for the 
saving ; but it was a pretty good trap- 
ful, and we rode back to the home¬ 
stead well satisfied with our night’s 
work. 

“ When I told our foreman what luck 
we’d had, lie said we must let them take 
it out of each other for a couple of days 
before we went to work, as by that 
time they would be quieter to draft ofi* 
into the other yards; and he was right, 
for when half a dozen of us rode over 
to the trap forty-eight hours after¬ 
wards, although they rushed about a 
bit, they didn’t make half as much stir 
as when they were taken. Two days’ 
starving and fighting had sobered them 
down a good deal; but they were a wild 
lot for all that. 

“It would take me too long to ex¬ 
plain all the work we did, so you must 
1^ satisfied to know that we roped and 
tied up the few horses that were any 
good, and let the rest go. 

“But the next move was pretty dan¬ 
gerous as well as dirty, I can tell you. 
for we had a dozen selected horses tied 
up. and every one of them had to be 
haltered and led to the station. 

“ Of course we were all good riders, 
and had well-trained horses to work 
with, which made all the difference. 
Our foreman, too, had been at that sort 
of woi-k for a good many years, and 
knew liis business, and so did most of 
the others; and I knew that what they 
could do I could, .so we went to work, 
and I’ll try and explain how it was 
done. 


“ A halter and neck-rope were put on j 
the colt, the latter being made fast to a I 
collar round your own horse’s neck and j 
the halter given into your hand. Then 
you h^ to start round the yard with 
your right leg hooked up over the back 
of the saddle to save it from beine i 
smashed. It was rather a lobsidea 
affair, for you see we had to ride on one j 
stirrup, with both hands well employed, j 
one wi^ the reins and the other with | 
the wild horse’s halter. But there was < 
no other way of doing it, and away we 
had to go round and round the yara on 
our trial trips, with the colt bucking, 
plunging, and kicking like mad, and try- j 
mg to knock you and your horse over, j 

“ 1 had seen two of the riders take j 
their turns round the yard, and then 
start through the gate, which was im- | 
mediately shut after them, when my | 
turn came, and 1 found 1 had rather a 
nasty customer to deal with. But 1 
bustled him round the trap twenty or 
thirty times, and then-Mve the sign for 
the gate to be opened, and away we 
start^ at full speed towards the home¬ 
stead. I 

“ ‘ Ke^ him going ! ’ shouted the fore- j 
man as I rushed past him. And so 1 i 
did ; and as we bad only five miles of a I 
gallop I reckoned we’d soon be there. ; 
But I was soon nearly somewhere else, 
as I’ll try to explain. 

“About half-way to the house the 
road narrowed in to about thirty feet, 
with a steep bank on one side of it and 
a precipice fifty feet deep on the other, ; 
but there wasn’t much of it, perhaps I 
not more than a.quarter<^a mile, with ' 
plenty of room tor a couple of wool- 
drays to pass each other comfortably, 
and I was just thinking how well we 
were getting along when the colt 
stopped dead short and nearly threw 
my norse down, and the next thing 
I knew was that instead of him being | 
alongside of me he was face to face with 
my horse, dragging me and him towariis 
the edge of the precipice. 

“ It was a nasty sensation, I can tell 


you, for the colt’s hind feet were actual]; 
within six inches of the cliff before 1 
could get my horse properly in hand. 
And there we stood, with the colt 
choking and pulling lus very best to 
try and smash the three of us, while 
1 was dragging at my poor horse's 
mouth, and it was a question for a few 
seconds whether we wouldn’t all go 
over together. But tlie strain on the 
colt’s neck began to tell, and at last he 
could stand it no longer, for with a sort 
of shriek he reared up and came at me. 
For one instant I saw his bloodshot 
eyes and uplifted fore feet. Then all 
became a blank, but it wasn’t for long. 
When I came to my senses my hoi-se 
and I were both on the ground, with 
the colt still dragging away as haurd as 
ever. Dashing tiie blood out of my 
eyes with one hand, 1 seized my sheath- 
knife with the other and made a sla^ 
at the heck-rope, when the brute stag¬ 
gered backwards; then there was a 
crash, a similar sort of shriek, a rum¬ 
bling of earth and stones, and sdl was 
still. 

“ Faint and bleeding, I roanaf^ed to 
look over the precipice, when I saw the 
brute lying at the tottom stone dead.’’ 

“And I suppose you felt very thank¬ 
ful that you and your horse were not 
lying there with -hira,” I remarked, 
feeling that, whatever Jim Brookton's 
faults might be, certainly want of pluck 
was not one of them. 

“Yes, I was pretty glad, I can tell 
you, for although I’ve had some narrow 
shaves in my time I think that was 
about as close a one as I ever expe¬ 
rienced. And now perhaps you can 
understand why I’d sooner ride an un¬ 
broken colt than lead one, especially 
when there is a precipice on the way 
home,” said Jim as he knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe, put on his coat, oikI 
walked out of the room as gaily as 
though he’d been telling me that some¬ 
one had just left him a fortune. 

(7e be emUnued.) 
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CHAPTER III.—-TH 

rpHAT the sale of the 3rd of December I 
J. should take place in the Auction I 
Mart might appe.ar strange. As a rule, | 
only furniture, instruments, pictures, ^ 
ana objects of art were sold there. But ^ 
for this curious departure from the 
ordinary practice in the sale of land a 
precedent was discovered, as already a 
portion of our planet had changed 
hands under the hammer. 

A few years before, at San Francisco, 
in California, an island in the Pacific i 
Ocean, Spencer Island, had been sold 
ti the rich W. W. Kolderup,* when he i 


' Sec " Godfrey Morraui ' iu the fifth volume o( 
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5 NORTH POLE IS KNOCKED DOWN TO THE 

outbid J. R. Taskinar, of Stockton. 
Spencer Island was habitable ; it was 
only a few degrees from the Californian 
coast; it had forests, watercourses, a 
fertUe soil, and fields and prairies fit for 
cultivation; it was not an indefinite 
region, covered perhaps with sea and 
perpetual ice, which probably no one 
would ever occupy. For Spencer Island 
four hundred thousand dollars had been 
paid ; for the Polar territories it was 
not to be expected that anythii^ like 
that amount would be forthcoming. 

Nevertheless, the strangeness of the 
affair hod bronght together a consider¬ 
able crowd, chiefly of lookers-on, to 
witness the result. The sale was to take 
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HIGHEST BIDDER. 

place at noon, and all the morning the 
traffic in Bolton Street was seriously 
interfered with. Long before the hour 
fixed for the sale the room was fuT. 
with the exception of a few seats raile*l 
off and reserved for the delegates ; and 
w’hen Baldenak, Karkof, Jansen, Haralii. 
Donellan, and Todrin had taken 
places, they formed a compact group- 
shoulder to shoulder, and l^ked as u 
they were a veritable storming column 
ready for the assault of the Pole. 

Close to them was the consignee of 
codfish, whose vu lgar visage expressed 
the sublimest inJiffr/ence. He looked^ 
the least excited of all the crowd, and 
.seemed to be thinking only of how be i 
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could most profitubly dispose of the 
cargoes now on their way to him from 
Newfoundland. Who were the capi¬ 
talists represented by tliis man, with 
probably millions of dollars at his com- 
• iiaud 1 

There was nothing to show that 
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As it was impossible to hand round 
the North Pole for the purposes of 
examination, a large map of the Arctic 
regions had been hung behind the 
auctioneer’s desk. Seventeen degrees 
above the Arctic Circle a broad hhi line 
around the eighty-fourth parallel 
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As twelve o’clock struck, tlie auc¬ 
tioneer, Andrew R. (lilmour, entered by 
a little door behind his desk. He sur¬ 
veyed the assembly for an instant 
through his glasses, and then, calling 
for silence by a tap from his hammer, 
he addressed the crowd as follows : 



J. T. Maston and Mrs. Scorbitt had 
iiiiything to do with the affair. How 
could it be supposed that they had ? 
They were there, though, but lost in the 
crowd, and were surrounded by a few of 
the principal members of the Gun Club, 
:\pparently simply as spectators, and 
«piite disinterest^. William S. Forster 
seemed to have not the least knowledge 
of their existence. 


“Any advance on forty cents?” 

marked off the portion of the globe 
which the North Polar Practical Associa¬ 
tion had brought to the hammer. 
According to the map the region was 
occupied by a sea covered by an ice-cap 
of considerable tliickness. But that 
was the affair of the purchasers. At 
least, no one could complain that they 
had been deceived as to the nature of 
the goods. 


“ Gentlemen, I have been instructed 
by the Federal Government to offer foi' 
sale a property situated at the North 
Pole, boundea by the eighty-fourth 
parallel of latitude, and consisting of 
certain continents and seas, either solid 
or liquid—but which I am not quite 
sure. Kindly cast your eyes on thi.s 
map. It has been compiled according 
to the latest information. You will see 
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that the area is approximately four ! 
hundred and seven thousand square ' 
miles. To facilitate the sale it has been ; 
decided that the biddings for this ex- | 
tensive region shall be made per square 
mile. You will therefore undei-stand 
that every cent bid will represent in 
round numbers -407,000 cents, and every 
dollar 407,000 dollars. I must ask you | 
to be silent, gentlemen, if you please.” I 

The appeal was not superfluous, for 1 
the impatience of the public was pro¬ 
ducing a gradually increasing tumult 
that would drown the voices of the 
bidders. 

When tolerable quietness liad been 
established, thanks to the intervention 
of Flint, the auctioneer’s porter, who 
roared like a siren on a foggy day, 
Gilmour continued : 

‘‘ Before we begin the biddings, I 
think it right to remind you of three 
thi^s. The property has only one 
boundary, that of the . eighty-lourth 
degree of north latitude. It has a 
guaranteed title. And it will remain 
the property of the purchasers, no 
matter what geographical or meteoi'O- 
logical modiiicatious the future may 
produce.” 

Always this curious reservation ! 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said Gilmour, 

“ what offers ? ” And giving his hammer 
n preliminary shake, he continued in a 
vibrating nasal tone, We will start at 
ten cents the square mile.” 

Ten cents, the tenth of a dollar, 
ine-ant 40,700 dollars for the lot. 

Whether Gilmour had a purchaser at 
this price or not, the amount was 
quickly increased by Baldenak. 

“ Twenty cents ! ” he said. 

“ Thirty cents ! ” said Jansen for the 
Dutchmen. | 

“ Thirty-five ! ” said Professor Harald. ; 

“ Forty ! ” said the Russian. ; 

That meant 162,800 dollars, and yet 
the bidding had only begun. The ; 
Canadians had not even opened their 
niouths. And William S. Forster 
seemed absorbed in the “Newfound¬ 
land Mercury.” 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Gilmour, 

“ any advance on forty cents ? Forty 
cents ! Come, the polar cap is worth 
more than that; it is— ” 

What he would have added is un¬ 
known; perhaps it was, “guaranteed ' 

f )ure ice; ” but the Dane interrupted I 
lim with— 1 

“ Fifty cents ! ” j 

Which the Dutchman at once capped 
with— 

“ Sixty 1 ” 
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“ Sixty cents the square mile ! Any j 
advance on sixty cents?” 

These sixty cents made the respect¬ 
able sum of 244,200 dollars. 

At Jjuisen’s bid, Donellan raised his 
head and looked at Todrin ; but at an 1 
almost imperceptible negative sign 
from him he remained silent. 

All that Foi*ster did was to scrawl a 
few notes on the margin of bis news¬ 
paper. 

“Come, gentlemen,” said the auc¬ 
tioneer, “wake up! Surely you are | 
going to give more than that ? ” j 

And the Imnimer began to move up 
and down, a.s if in disgust at the weak¬ 
ness of the bidding. 

“ Seventy cents ! ” said Harald, in a 
voice that trembled a little. 

“ Eighty cents ! ” said Karkof, almost 
in the same breath. 

A nod from Todrin woke up the 
Major, os if he were on springs. 

“ Hundred cents ! ” said the Cana¬ 
dian. I 

That meant 407,000 dollars ! j 

Four hundred and seven thousand 
dollars I A high price to pay for- a 
collection of icebergs, ice-faelds, and 
ice-floes I ; 

And the representative of the North 
Polar Practical Association did not 
even raise his eyes from his newspaper. : 
Had he been instructed not to bid ? i 
If he had waited for his competitors to | 
bid their highest, surely the moment i 
had come! In fact, their look of dis- ! 
may when the Major firad his “hun- I 
dred cents” showed that they had | 
abandoned the battle. ' 

“ A hundred cents the square mile ! ” 
said the auctioneer. “Any advance? 
Is that so? Is that so? No advance?” 

And he took a tirm grasp on his 
hammer, and looked round him. 

“ Once ! ” he continued. “ Twice 1 
Any advance ?” 

“ A hundred and twenty cents! ” 
said Forster quietly, as he turned over 
a page of his newspaper. 

‘‘ And forty ! ” said the Major. 

“And sixty !” drawled Forster. 

“And eighty!” drawled the Major, 
quite as placidly. 

“ A hundred and ninety! ” said 
Forster. 

“And five !” said the Major, as if it 
were a mere casual observation. 

You might have heard an ant walk, 
a bleak swim, a moth fly, a worm 
wriggle, or a microbe wag ite tail—if it 
has a tail. 

Gilmour allowed a few moments to 
pass, which seemed like centuries. The 


consignee of codfish continued reading 
his newspaper and jotfing down figures 
on the margin which had evidently 
nothing to do with the matter on hand. 
Had he reached the length of his 
tether ? Had he made his last hid ? 
Did the price of 195 cents the square 
mile, or 793,050 dollars for the whole, 
appear to him to have reached the last 
limit of absurdity ? 

“One hundred and ninety-five cents!” 
said the auctioneer. “Going at one 
hundred and ninety-five cents ! ” 

And he raised his hammer. 

“One hundred and ninety-five cents ! 
Going ! Going I ” 

And every eye was turned on the 
representative of the North Polar Prac¬ 
tical Associatioii. 

That extraordinary man drew a large 
handkerchief from his pocket, and, 
hiding his face in it, blew a long, 
sonorous blast with his nose. 

Then J. T, Maston looked at him, 
and Mrs. Scorbitt’s eyes took the sanu- 
direction. And by the paleness of their 
features it could be seen how keen was 
tlie excitement they were striving to 
subdue. Why did Forster hesitate to 
outbid the Major ? 

Forster blew his nose a second time ; 
then, with an even louder blast, he 
blew it a third tiuie. And between the 
blasts he quietly observed, 

“ Two Imndr^ cents ! ” 

A shudder ran through the hall. 

The Major seemed overwhelmed, and 
fell back against Todrin. At this price 
per square mile the Arctic r^ions 
would cost 814,000 dollars. The Cana¬ 
dian limit had evidently been passed. 

“ Tw’o hundred cents ! ” said Gilmour. 
“Once! Twice! Any advance?” he 
I continued. 

I The Mwor looked at the Professor, 

I and the Colonel, and the Dutchman. 

' and the Dane ; and the Professor, and 
; the Colonel, and the Dutchman, and 
' the Dane looked at the Major, 
j “Going! Going!” said the auc¬ 
tioneer. 

I Everyone looked at the codfish-man. 

“ Gone ! ” 

And down came Gilmour’s hamiuer. 

The North Polar Practical Associa¬ 
tion, represented by William S. Forster, 
had become the proprietors of tlje 
North Pole and its promising neigh¬ 
bourhood. And when William S. For¬ 
ster had to name the real purchasers, 
I he placidly drawled, 

I “^rbicane & Co ! ” 

[ 

I {To be continued.) 


TRUE AND STARTLIHU BALIOOH AUyENTURES. 

By IlUFl S CJlllBON Wklls, Aerox.yut. 


IV.—A REMARKABLE BALLOOX VOYAOE OK TWO SMALL CHILDREN. 


I ATTENDED the Agricultural Fair at 
Centralia, IllinolM, in 1858, with the 
iotention of making a balloon ascent. I 
found that Mr. S. M. Brooks, an aeronaut 
from St. Louis, ha<l arrived before me, 
and was making preparations for an ascent 
with a liailoon which be inflated with pure 
hydrogen gas. Not feeling well on the day 


of the ascent he let a young man, who was 
a writer for tlie press, go in his place. Tlie 
voyage extended abont sixteen miles, when 
the descent was safely made a little before 
dark near a fannhi.use. Several of the 
neighbours soon c<illected around the 
I balloon, and, taking hold of the anchor 
{ roi)e, towed tlie balloon, with the aeronaut 
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seated in the car, close to the house, so that 
the family could Lave a good look at the 
aerostat. 

The anchor was fastened to a rail fence, 
and some of the farmers matle short ride=- 
up a few feet in the balloon while ft re 
mained captive. The children tliought it 
was great tun, and begged their papa to let 
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them take a ImIIood ride. So to plea.se his 
Hulc ooes he placed three of them in tlie 
biv-ket—two little girls, eight and twelve 
years of age, and a boy only three yearn 
old. Benjamin B. Harvey, the father of 
the children, let them go np a few times 
about one hundred feet, the full length of 
the rope, which plea.se<l them greatly. He 
then took the largest chihl out of t)ie car, 
when Buddenty the balloon started off with 
the other children, the anclior having 
.slipped from the fence and let it loose. It 
soared away In the moonlight >vith the 
little aerial travellers all alone, screaming 
as lend as they could, their cries growing 
fainter and fainter in the distance, until at 
last all was silent. 

The aeronant was conversing with the 
mother of the children some distance from 
the balloon when the accident ocriirred. 
He had warned the father to l>e careful, 
and not let the balloon get away, as it did 
not belong to him, and miglit cost him a 
large sum of money if he lust it. You may 
imagine, therefore, the great amazement of 
all present when they learned what a 
tlirilting incident had just tran.spired. 
3!r. Han'ey nislied to the aeronaut, ex¬ 
claiming, “ Wliat shall I do? the Itallonn 
h t-H got away and carried off my children :" 
The mother gave a piercing shriek, and fell 
fainting to the ground. Tiie aeronaut tried 
to calm the father and eldest son by telling 
them that the balloon would descend in 
leas than an hour, owing to the condensa¬ 
tion of gas at night, and would probably 
not he more than twenty miles away, anil 
that the children would most likely he safe, 
as there was no large forest or body of 
water near in wiiicli they might be lost. 

if a strong wind had been Mowing the 
b-alloon would hare been carrieil many 
miles, and the children might have been 
killed when it descemletl, or have been 
devonred hy wild beasts, or died of hanger 
or fright. 

After the mother recovered consciousness 
it was decided to send word to all the 
neighbours as speedily as possible, and 
request them to go on horseback in the 
direction which the balloon liad taken, 
and search ever^'where for the children. 
Although the search was kept up all night, 
neither the balloon nor the children could 
l>e seen anywhere. The balloon had gone 
very high owing to its tight freight, and 
had met with a current of air which liad 
wafted it in the opposite direction from the 


one it took on ascending. It cante down 
safely, soiuetinio during the night, into an 
apple-tree in an orchartl belonging m Mr. 
Atchinson, alnut eighteen miles ^om Mr. 
Harvey's farm. 

At that time there w'as visible in the 
heavens a large and brilliant comet. Mm. 
Atchinson, l«ing more interested in the 
wonders of astronomy or the marvels of the 
Starr}’firmament than her husband, got up 
early to have a goml look at the new 
heavenly visitor which had recently coine 
from another world to distiirh ‘he iw»nceful 
inhabitants of Illinois. She lyly slip]>e(l 
off her nightcap, put on her plaid |>ettieoat 
and warm woollen shawl, and steppe<l out 
df doors in search of the comet. Instead of 
seeing the comet she was frightene<i and 
bewildered on coming upon an immense 
round object moving to ami fro alwve one 
of her favourite apple-trees a few yards 
from the house. Site nishe^l Itack into her 
bedroom, and giving her husband a sound 
shaking, he suddenly woke up, thinking 
a cyclone or an earthquake had struck b'.u 
on tlie right side, wlien his wife called ont, 
half out of breath, “Get up ! get up ! The 
comet is after us ! It Itas Jandetl riglit 
down in our orchard ! ” The old man 
hustled out of lieil as though the “sea- 
serpent ” was just behind him, and went to 
the door of tlio lug cabin. He tnmed round 
and seizeil his gun ; his wife grabbed a 
large iron poker in one haml and a hickory 
broomstick in the other. Thus armed, they 
started out, os they said, “to knock the 
brains out of any 'stray comet that bos 
come foolin’round this place.” They soon 
beard a faint cr}*, and going nearer the 
orchard a small voice broke upon their 
listening ears, saying, “ Do come and take 
ns down, we are nearly froze ! ” Then they 
saw a little child among the branches of 
the tree standing in a small basket, and 
leaning anxious!}’ towards them. Again 
they heard the plaintive cr^’, “ Do come 
ami lielp us down, for my little brother is so 
c<»ld I ” 

Mr. Atchinson climbed np the tree and 
cut away some of the branches, by w’hich 
he w’as able to free the basket and low’er it 
to the ground w’ith the precious freight it 
contained. He quickly came down from the 
tree and took the children ont of the car. 

The little three-year-old aeronant—the 
yonngest that nrolwbly ever ascended tw'o 
miles and a half ainre the earth—w’alked 
off a few’ feet w’itli his sister, and stood and 


looked with astonishment at the aerial 
steed w'bicli had so suddenly carried them 
off among the clouds and away from their 
home and parents. Mrs. Atcliinsun mkui 
had a big tire blazing in the fireplace to 
warm her strange little visitors, and got 
them a guo<l breakfast. 

The little girl gave her father's name: 
she could not tell where they lived, but 
said they used to buy things at a small 
vilify called Home, aliont four miles from 
her father’s farm. >She said that when the 
balloon first got aw ay site was very much 
frightene<l, but she repeated the Lord's 
Prayer, which her mother had taught her, 
and tiien she tbonglit GihI w’ould protect 
them and bring them back safe to their 
parents. She said tliat when they were 
verv' high her brother complained of being 
cold, so she took off her apron and put it 
around him, and then he lay down in the 
bottom of the basket and slept until she 
felt the car come against the tree, which 
shook them a little, and waked him up, 
when he wanted to know’ if they had got 
home. 

While Mr. Atchinson and his wife were 
tr>’ing to decide npon the best way of 
getting the lost children back to their 
anxious parents some of their neiglibours 
called who w’cre on their way to Centralia, 
to attend the Agricnltural Fair. They 
assisted Mr. Atchinson in letting the gas 
out of the balloon, and packing it up, and 
putting it in liis waggon. They iKincliided 
to take the children to the fair, and send 
word to their parents to meet them at 
Centralia. There was great rejoicing, ring¬ 
ing of bells and firing of cannon; and the 
news about their thrilling adventure spread 
with wonderful rapidly all over the 
country. It was pablishM in every news¬ 
paper of importwee in America. The 
portraits of the children were in all tlie 
ulnstrated journals. The parents reached 
the fair ground about 2 p.Di., and with 
thankful hearts, and deep gratitude to the 
Almighty Creator and Preserver, receivetl 
their children to their bosom. 

A large sum of money was collected from 
the people and given to the children as 
a present by the enthusiastic multitude. 
Large sums were also offered to the parents 
by speculators to induce them to allow’ the 
cnildren to be placed on exhibition at 
St. Lonis and otiier cities. This is no 
donbt one of the most interesting expe¬ 
riences in the history of ballooning. 


the AXEBICAS GAME OP POOTBALL 

By S. F^te. 
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W HAT is considered one of the most 
scientific of the varioos plays is the 
opening, made in a line b}' tbe msners, for 
the man writli the ball to pass tlwogh. 
This is represented in diagram 3. 
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Diagram 8. 


Another is represented in diagram 4 as 
running through near the end. 
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Of coarse there are a great many of theee 
combinations. I have only diagramed a 
few that are most used. In these the 


players of a ooll^ team are practised for 
months before the fall games. Spoken and 
silent signals are usea to represent^ thern; 
and a »gnal given by the captun will 
inform a player as plainly as ii be were 
told so that he is expected to perform a 
certain part in the next play. 

Some of the important features of tbe 
game and of the rules which may be 
mentioned are:—That of “otl'-side.” A 
player being “off-side” when he is between 
the ball a^ opponents’ goal, he is debarred 
from play undl the ball bas been touchy by 
an opponent, or until tlie man who kicked 
it has run ahead of him. When a player is 
tackled and fairly held, and the player 
tackling cries “ held,” the ball is put down 
for a scruiiiniage. 

Free-kicks are those where the oppo¬ 
nents are not allow’ed to interfere with the 
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ball or player antil the kick is made. A 
free-kick is allowed a player if he fairly 
catches a ball on the ny, wd marks the 
epot where he caught it with his heel. A 
free-kick is allowea at goat at the twenty- 
five yard line, when a touch-down is 
made. 

Tlie hall may be tossed or thrown in any 
ilirection except towards the enemy’s goal. 
For ofT-side play, side loses five yards. 

For striking* with the cloem hand a 
player is disqualified. For throttling, 
tripping, nr tackling below the knee, a 
side loses twenty-five yuds, or a free-kick 
is allowed. 

A violation of any mle is a foul, and is 
punishable by allowing the ball to be put 
down where the foul was made Certain 
fouls have also additional penaltiee. 

Scoring is either by a kick from field 
(point-kick only being prohibited), wbiciv 
counts five; touch-down (equivalent to a 
Kugby try) counts four; if goal is kicked 
from touch-down, the goal only counts six. 
Safeties are when a side is forced to take 
the ball behind its o>v*n line, and counts 
the opposite side two. 

After much experimenting the authority 
has finally been vested in an umpire, who 
watches the action of the players, and a 
referee, who notes the coarse and jxiaition 
«f the hall. The working of this has been 
ve^’ satisfactory. 

One feature worthy of notice is the legis¬ 
lative body, which is composed of gra¬ 
duates—men of experience, and more likely 
to have a better judgment than younger 
students. This Advisory Board meet 
yearly, and revise and add rales, which are 
Knbmitted to the Inter-collegiate Associa¬ 
tion ; and if the latter reject any they are 
referre<l Iwick to the Advisory Board. If 
they are again pas.sed by the Board by a 
vote of four out of five, they become law 
in spite of the rejection. 

Although g^uation yearly rolia the 
colleges of their athletes, these graduate-s 
freely give their time, serving on boanls 
and committees, and in the training of new 


men, that their beloved “Alma Mater” 
m^ retain its laurels. 

The three principal colleges of the 
Uniteb States are Yale, Har^’ard, and 
Princeton. For athletic snoretnacy, the con¬ 
test is usually between Yale and Princeton. 
At football Yale has lieen champion for 
several years, but has this season been de¬ 
feated by Princeton. 

Yale, Princeton, and Harvanl, together 
with Wesleyan and the University of 
Pennsylvania, form the Inter-cullegiate 
Assoemtion. The contest each fall usually 
narrows down to Yale and Princeton, 
as it did this season. Tiiey played the 
final deciding gajne, before a most intel¬ 
lectual and f^bionable audience, at Berf 
keley Oval, near New York, on Thanks¬ 
giving Day. 

Tlie scene was beautiful, the Oval being 
finely situated, and the colour being 
heightened by the blue of Yale and the 
orange and bfack of Princeton, which were 
to be seen everywhere in the shape of 
fiags, decorated coaches, in butbm-fioles, 
an<l in the trimming on the bonnets of the 
ladies. 

From the first appearance of the players 
on the field until tiie finish the cheer was 
continuous, ns was the “ Rah, rah, rah! 
rah, rah, rah ! rah, rah, rah ! ” “ Y-a-l-e ! ” 
and the “ Ray, Kay, Ray, Ray ! Sis-Boom- 
ah !” “ Prince-t-o-n ! ” from the students 
on the top of their respective coaches. 

Yale chooses the goal anti Princeton 
takes the ball. It is started by a wedge 
rush, but the ball is soon down after a 
gain of ten yards. 

For forty-five minutes the sides swayed 
first toward one goal and then the other. 
Both were playing an excellent game, and 
either side nad failetl to score. The field 
was quite muddy, and the blue stockings 
and sleeves of .Yale could scai-cely be 
distinguished from the “tiger striites” of 
Princeton. 

On resuming play for tlie second half, 
after a short tune of play, Princeton finally 
secured a touch-down. The enthusiasm at 


this point batUes description ; probably tbe 
most unique was the iMnceton substitute 
plungers, in clean white jerseys, thiowing 
each other in the mud. 

A very pretty goal was kicked by Ames 
from the side of the field. With a dogged 
determination Yale went at the Princeton 
line; but it was useless: they were most 
played ont, and Princeton soon carried the 
ball over their line for another touch¬ 
down. The try at goal failed. Score: 
Princeton, 10; Vale, 0. 

Just before the call of time Ames, called 
the “ Snake.” on account of his dodging 
ability, and acknowledged to be the greatest 
player on the American field, ended his 
career on the college football field with the 
remarkable run of forty-five yards, from 
centre field to within five yards of the 
goal line. 

Beside the fine running and kicking of 
Ames, Captain Poe, as qnarter-back, was 
like a bundle of springs. Cowan’s play 
was strong; and the whole rush-line waa 
like a stone wall. The injury of George, 
the veteran centre-rush, in Uie early part of 
the game, did not hurt Princeton much, on 
account of tlie strong guard-play of Ri gg s 
and Janewav. 

The tackling of Donnelly, who is cham¬ 
pion boxer of the City of Cnicago, was very 
hne. 

Yale played the strongest in the centre 
and in mass work; but was weaker behind 
the rush-line. It was a contest between 
Princeton’s back play and Yale’s rush 
style. Yale sadly missed her famous 
quarter-back Beecher, and full-back Bull. 

Captain Gill pitted a remarkably strong 
and clever rame. Hartwell, though obliged 
to run stiffdegged, the result of an injuiT.-, 
plnckily continued to tbe end. 

On Uie shoulders of their admirers the 
heroes are carried from the field, while the 
mud-covered wearers of the blue sadly 
wend their way unnoticed to the club¬ 
house. But there must be a winner and a 
loser, and Yale has found that she is not 
invincible. 


MODEL TACHTDTO IN 1889 AND 1890. 


A nd now for anting glance at a few of 
the clubs. 'V^at a pity it is there is no 
proper register of all theclubs, and all their 
boats, with all their dimensions. Such a 
thing could easily he managed with a little 
trouble ; and how interesting it would be ! 
And if only the reports as to results of 
matches were given in’ n brief intelligible 
way instead of buried in a haystack <if self- 
gratulatoiy' verbiage, how many more clubs 
would he enconrage<l by lioing accommo- 
<late(l with space in that praiseworthy 
“Model Yachtsman”! But alas! the 
Vnnita/t moffr/i/arhftcnsts ! 

The Alliert Club of Hull hail two 
matches with the Scarliorough Club on 
Easter Monday. These took jilace on the 
Albert water, and, as generally hap|>ens, 
the Waitors lost, Spider winning the 10-ton, 
and Neptune the 20-ton. But the great 
triumph of the year was the winning of the 
North Y«»rksliire Challenge Shield In com¬ 
petition with Bradford, I.ee<ls, and Kings¬ 
ton, on Roundhay Park l.ake, the winner, 
strangely enough, being neither cutter, 
schooner, yaw], nor sloop, hut a ketdi 
eppropriately named the Crisis. 

The great event of the Boston was the 
exhibition in April. Bradford, like several 
'll her northern clubs, rejoices in semi-official 
' I'ognition under the presideucy of the 
lyor. On the new water at Frizingball 
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there was plenty to do, Irene showing up 
well among the .%-tonners and I’hantom 
among the tens. Bridlington had arace on 
the sea in August: Course, half a mile in 
the bay south of the piers (it being too 
rough to the northward for the rowboats); 
much “diving down the billows and lifting 
tlirough tlie foam ; ” Lady Brassey, of the 
Kingstons, first; Danntless, also of the 
Kingstons (we gave her lines in a summer 
l»art of the B. 0. P. two or three years ago), 
second; Genesta, of the Scarborouglis, 
third. 

Clapham, with Mr. J. S. Gilliat, M.P., 
for president, had more club matches than 
ever ; but suffered from a want of win»l on 
regatta day. Among the threes, Elfin, 
Trixie, and Sandfly, all new boats under 
sail area rating, were the chief winners; 
among the sixes, Edith and Janet took 
most of the prizes; among the nines. 
Fortune matle things pleasant all round, and 
Alice, Pearl, CVsnntess, and Dorothy all had 
their day. The Corinthians, with boats 
much too big for their sailing water, or, 
to put it more pleasantly, with sailing water 
much too small for t&eir boats, hail the 
busiest season they liave known. Dulwich, 
with two M.p's. as ]>atrons, held a success¬ 
ful regatta on Kensington Round Pond in 
September. Dundee, under the presidency 
oi the Lord Provost, seemed to be in ite 


“ leaps and iKiunds ” period, having a well- 
filled series of matches for fivea, tens, 
fifteens, twenties, twenty-fives, and thirtiea, 
a state of thi ngs existing in no other club, 
though it is to lie ho|>eil their weight will 
soon give place to sail area among the 
marnialaders. Birmingham started a new 
club, the Edgbaston, and, doubtless from 
familiarity with hardware, also adopteil 
weight as tbe only true test of the brass. 
The chief ei'cnts of the Exe season were 
the challenge races. Gateshead also has a 
challenge cu]) in its lengthy prixe-Iist, and 
with Sunflower, Ben-ma-Cliree, andBparkler 
among the lens, and Valkyrie among the 
fifteens, had a splendid fleet afloat. The 
(>eorge, with their small boats, had capital 
sport on the Kensington Round Pond. Tbe 
liest boat of the Glasgow season seerae<i to 
be the new 10-tonner Liz. Goole had a 
grand ovei‘-s(a expedition, and sent a depu¬ 
tation across the German Ocean to try con¬ 
clusions wit 1 the Hamburg Club on the 
Alster, one of the finest artificial lakes in 
Europe, ami with Flirt carried off tlie 
honours. G lernsey on their new imnd had 
a satisfactorv record. 

Havle broiight off snecessfully “ the first 
model yacht regatta in Oimwall.” Jarrow 
and Rebburn announced “the lara^t 
model yacht exhibition in Darbam.” The 
Kiugston-on Hull, whose reports are a 
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motiel of what model yacht reporU should 
be, kept their flag as well to the fore as 
hitherto. The Kingstown, of Dublin, seemed 
to have shared in the general prosperity. 
Leeds fonnetl a new club, and nad a 
promising first season. Liverpool was 
rather nuieter than usual. London, with 
Prince Batthyany as president, in succes¬ 
sion to l^rd Brassey, had the best season 
on record. In Gwendoline and Titania 
among the tens, Gladys, Iris, and Guinevere 
among the fifteens, and Ariel among the 
nines, othem'ise t\vo hundred and forties, the 
Ltmdon has half a dozen of the hamisomest 
models afloat. Lowestoft, with anew pond 
specially made for it by the Corporation, 
was in high feather, and introduced as a 
winner a novelty in the shape of a model 
beach yawl with three lugs. Manchester, 
under sail and steam, showed no falling-off. 
The Me<lway races on a river, and river 
raring has its peculiarities, as the Serpentine 
fifteens discovered in the September inter- 
olub match. The race home was “ truly a 
handsome sight, with the wiiite sails gleam¬ 
ing in the glowing sunset,” but not hand¬ 
some enough for the Serpentines, nn it u’as 
the wrong sails that gleamed in front. 

Tlie Scarborough held an exhibition in 
the Young Men's Christian Association 
Uooms, its headquarters, and the Vice- 
< 'nmmodore continued his lectnres on motlel 
yacht matters, an excellaat move which 
might be adopted with advant^^ elsewhere. 
In the inter-club roatcli Scarborough beat 
Kingston, and barring the North Yorkshire 
•■ontest, the cluh generally did very well. 
The Serpentine started the year with its 


boathouse all paid for and clear of debt, 
and tvith Muriel and Mischief winning 
among tlie tens, and Loma, Irex, and 
I Phantom among the fifteens, had a fine 
' fleet afloat. Southsea, with the Mayor at 
the wheel, ma«le Craneswater quite an 
“ object of interest for the visitors,” which, 
as times go, is high praise from a “ local,” 
' to whom bating to windward is “a game 
he does not understand.” Sunderland 
I sprung a leak on their lake towards the end 
I of their first season, but such a disaster has 
, occurred to model yachtsmen before. Tor- 
I bay got a boathouse, and in other ways 
prosmred. In the inter-club contest with 
the Exe at Turf the visitors had the 20-ton 
match all to themselves; but the lO-ton 
ended in the triumph of the local Seagull, 
belonging to the Rev. Mr. Sparshatt, 
which was somewhat of a disappointment 
' to Tur)>ay. Belfa.st waterworks were alive 
j witli Ulster boats on Easter Monday, and 
I some fifty, craft—cutters and schooners— 
' took part in the 5-ton, lO-ton, and ^-ton 
matches ; but no schooner won. 

Racing is under a cloud at Victoria Park. 
The authorities are under the impression 
that East London is more in need of bathing 
than model yachting, and consequently no 
match WAS sailed daring 1889. It the cIuIm 
had a little more heart, and would appeal 
I direct to headquarters, as the Serpentine, 

I the Ivondon, and the Olapbam did, a way 
! would doubtless 1)e found nut of the ditti- 
, culty. There are several members of the 
' London County Council w’ho would help 
if they only had a petition to serve as a 
I text. The idea that model yachting is 


' merely “ worthless ntessing with toyshop 
boats^' is a delusion similar in nature to 
that which rerards cricket as “ playing 
: ball,” and football as " kicking a bladder 
; about” « 

; It is lianlly within our province to cross 
the Atlantic, but in a recent number of 
I “ The Model Yachtsman ” there is a letter 
, from the Rev. J. Pullman, of New Britain, 

! Connecticut, U.S.A.,from which it appears 
that Connecticut has yet another mode of 
measurement, it being “ load water-line 
plus Iteam nhis one-fifth of over-hang.” 
, “ The Brooklyn Club,” the reverend gen¬ 
tleman says, “ a much older organisation 
i than ours, rates by the load water-line, and 
I as a result has develo])ed an ungainly craft 
with great beam and immense overhang ; 
I hard boats to beat, but not elegant and 
I ship-sha])e. On a general comparison of 
our American boats with yours, one would 
I say that ours are more beamy, and staud 
. to them about ns the Volunteer stands to 
I the Thistle. But just now Minerva, a tnie 
' cutter, is confusing us by her victories over 
: Mr. Burgess’ cracks, so that we model 
vnehtsmen are puzzled to know what to 
I build. But we want one specimen of a 
! first-class English model yacht,” which 
' we hope the writer will get. But let 
it be A sail area one. Let the Con¬ 
necticut lads follow the lead of their 
yachting lights, and let them keep their 
raceix up to date by making them what 
I they pretend to be—moilel yachts. 

Oh ! that measurement! It was with 
I measurement M'e began—almost—and it is 
I with measurement we end. 


S OME considerable time (in No. 240) 
we had an article on how to make a 
panta^raph. The instrument therein de- 
*^cril>eu was made with four sticks of wood. 


A SIMPLE PAHXAOSAPH. 

The principle is that if a string is 
fastened at one end and stretched equally 
along its length, the displacement of a imint 
at its centre will be halt as nincli as the dis- 


piece of elastic. If you had only two holes 
your elastic would snp along too easily, but 
with three yon will get such a grip by the 
triangular arrangement as will enable you 


Reuills’t Pantsgraph. 



Rut ail iiantagraphs are not of Uiis ))attern. 
Here, for instance, is a new one m^e of a 
l>iece of indiambber and a metal ring. It 
rakes but little time to make, and acts fairly 
welL 


placement at its free end. That this is so 
anyone can see for himself if he tries with a 
le^th of elastic. 

'^ke a ring and make three holes in it at 
equal distances, through which thread yoor 


to move the ring np and down when you tzy, 
but will stop any accidental slip. Tlie 
boles should be made in the ring like the 
symbol of “therefore” (.*.), and between Ui« 
lower two a pin shonld be fastened in the 
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ring M3 that ita point comes exactly in the 
centre. 

Now make a loop at each end of yonr 
elastic. Hook end on to a pin stuck in 
the drawing-board, and arrange your copy 
so that its centre conies in the middle of 
your ring, while a pencil slipped into the 
otlier loop conies in the centre of your 
jiaper. 

You need not have the n)))>aratiis in the 
]>ositioD shown in the cnt, nor nee<l you hold 
it with your left hand ; but pull the elastic 
straight out so that both enils are in a line. 

As you stretch the elastic you will find 
that according to the position of the ring on 
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^ the string your pencil moves over more 
ground tlian the {winter in the ring. Con- 
, setjuently all you have to do is to watch the 
I movement of the pointer, and mark with the 
I pencil. 

I The sketch is not as clear as it might lie, as 
, the artist has pulled the ring down into a 
difficult iHv^ition, which reciuires practice to 
I work with pro{ierly. 

I If you have your ring half-way yon will 
I enlarge your copy as much again. The 
I nearer you take your ring to the pin, the 
I greater will be your enlargement; the 
j nearer you take it to the {wncil, tlie less will 
I he your enlargement. 


If j’ou want to reduce your copy, all you 
have to do is to put your {wncil in the ring 
and draw with it, while you nut yonr point 
over tlie copy and trace with it.’ In fact, 
you shift the positions of copy and paper, 
and pencil .ana pin. 

The name of the apparatus is Keuille's 
Pantagraph. 

A much simpler arrangement is a plain 
strip of indiarubber fastened at one end, 
looped round a {lencil at the other, and 
having a mark across it at some convenient 
point in its length, the mark serving ail the 
purposes of the )>in and ring. 

(THE ENI> 


S OME time ago Mr. N. A. Osgood, of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S.A., in¬ 
vented one of the safest of portable boats. 
It costs about eight guineas, holds two 
persons, is ten feet long, a yard wide and a 
toot deep, weighs about fihy pounds, and 
packs in a box less than a yard in cubic 
measurement. Herewith in Pig. 1 we give 
an illustration of this boat, which has nad 
many a good word said for it. It will 


THE OSGOOD BOAT. 

two of them in the middle are strenrthened 
on each side by metal struts, as shown in 
Fig. 4. At the Iww and stern is a triangubir 
block of wood forming stem and stem {wst, 
both ends being alike as in a whaleboat; 
and to these the sheeting is firmly turned 
up and nailed. 

This ie the hull, which may be looked 
upon as a narrow shallow bag, with a few 
ribs to stiffen it. The lateral figure of tlie 


stem and stern blocks attached to the hull. 
These mortises are put in with the floor, 
Itent u()wards like a mw, and then a push 
downwards fits in the floor, and makes the 
hull assume its fully dilated form. 

In less than a quarter of an hour this 
boat can be unpacked, put together, and 
launched, and tne two (lassengers can be 
seated on the camp stools. It is light, and 
it has no keel. Consequently it is not of 



Pig. 1 .—Boat Complete. Fig. of the Canvaa Holl. Fig. 3.—Ordlnarr Frame. Fig. 4.—StreDsthened Frame. 


Fig. 5.—FixlDgi of the Ounwale. 


be noticed in Fig. 7 that it folds up like a ' 
concertina, and takes to pieces in very 
handy lengths. 

The bull is of thick cotton .sheeting, 
treated with wateiqirooting fluid. It is m 
two halves, sewn together m a tliick seam, i 
The shape of tliese halves is shown in Fig. | 

2, where, in A B, is the seam, and the little 
nicks a, a, the spaces taken out to prevent 1 
creases when the sheeting is fixed on the : 
frames. These frames or ri'&, as given in Fig. | 

3, are flat in section. They are of red elm, 1 
eleven in number, kept in {losition by a I 

• cord jnstattfaebeiid,as8howDinFig. 1,ana | 


Fig. S—Floor Complete, with Movable Sides. 


boat being thus obtained, the next thing is 
to stretch it longitudinally. This is done 
by the gunwale and the floor. 

The gunwale is fitted into slots at bow 
and stern, as shown in Fig. 1, and it is fixed 
as in Fig. 5, where C is the sheeting, M the 
rib, R the strut, and T the screw passing 
through the gunwale and rib, and fastened 
bv the thunilj-screw E. On the strutted 
Tibs the rowlocks are screwed. 

The floor is in nine pieces. There are 
four flat planks, three battens to keep them 
together, and two hinged flaps on each side. 
At each end is a mortise, which fits into the 


Fig. 7 .—Folded-up Boat with Box. 


I much use against a strong wind, but for 
! ordinary puriwsos it does excellently, as it 
: is very strong, and almost uncapsizanle. It 
has b^n tried on the sea, where it must 
, have been particularly lively, and as a con- 
j trast it has been used in exploring a sub- 
^ terranean river in a French caveni; and on 
! each occasion it ivas spokeu well of. It 
looks like a boat, and not an ungraceful 
one: it {tacks into a remarkably small com* 
pass: and it is not self-acting or self-coUam* 
ing, like so many other inventions of uio 
class 

(THE END.) 
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A Ctoubt.—Y ou b*v« only to soud ia your lume 
and pay the BiihacrlpUoli. Any cycling paper will 
Rlre you the addreai. It ia. The Secretary, 
Cycliats' Touring Club, Fleet Street, t:.C. 

A. If.—Monkey* can be boi^t wholesale and retail 
of Crow, The Menagerie, Lirerpool; but your best 
plan is to get a copy of “Rxobange and Mait" 
from the nearest railway bookstall. 

T. OWBE.—The largeat cathedral is that of York. It 
is IW feet wide, whereas St. Paul's is only M feet; 
and York is 4M feet long, whereas St. Paul's Is 
onW taofeet. longealcathedral is Winchester, 
whleh is 530 feet long. 

J. C. Moon.—1. Keep the snakes together, i. "The 
Clipper of the Clouds" ran through the hrst halt 
of our ninth volume. 

T. H. Batrsoh.—O et one of our monthly parts, and 
Gonsott the adrertisemeuts. 

H. J. Castlr—B est foils cost about 7i. 6d. a pair. 
Piggott, 1, Milk Street Buildings, Cheapside. will 
send them to yon on receipt of reniittance. Almost 
any shop where cricket requisites are to be bought 
ke^ fencing goods in stock. 

VobOAH.—Let the leorth of the boat be tour tiroes 
tbo width, and let the depth be the aanie as tlie 
sridth. 

Mun>.—You an too old. "A middy's hearth in the 
R.li.”wlll never come In your bill of fare. You 
will have to stay ashore and learn to spell. 

Cahast III (H. Thompson! -Put ten drops of 
Unetore of iron in the water, changing dally. < 
Peed on raip canary and rape. Oive green food, i 

and no dainUee. i 

Jaoobins, no. (A. Britton).—1. Yee: all fancy ' 
fdgeona are more or lew delicate. 2. See columns : 
of “ Exchange and Mart" for foxes. Price about 
ISa. 1 

PBnspiKiKO Hands, me. fHumlta*).-!. Remove the j 

cause, and that is debility. Live well and obey | 
the laws of health. Take Iron tonics occasionslly, | 
or the ordinary vegetable bitters, if the appetite is ; 
poor. 2. Tes; shortness of sight will deluir your \ 
getting into the Civil Servive or any other Govern¬ 
ment eervlce. j 

Rmp Nosr and Hands (C. M. J.).—Caused by I 
wenUy consCltntlon. Li*e well and take a bath i 
every morning, plenty of open-air exercise, and ten I 
ilrttps of tlnc^re of iron twice a day lu water after 
meals for a month. 

BAra (Inquirer).—-No : you must take tlte cold bath 
in the moniiug. Sponge the )iea<l first, or brow if 
you do not want to wet the hair, then the legs, tlieu 
all over. Time, a miuute auil u half. 

Walkikq KXRBOtsK (K. J. A.).~N'o ; walkiug will 
rather teud to Increase the growth. 

t'owuH Lavinu (J. B. Bdgley) —Taide scraM and 
bits of biiUork's liver boiled and gRiUd. rv> not 
give much flour food. Kat fowls will not lay. 
Write to Sesretary of AdntlruUy, Whitehall, Lon¬ 
don. 


Photo competition (C. w. Pugh) —Quarter-plate | 
print! will certalnlybeeUgiblefor theeompetitloD. I 
Single portraits should be ent c.D.v. siae, but ' 
groups, mid entries in the other sections, should 
be left full qosrter-plate size. 

Pi nch and Jt'sr (Orahamk—The "Kazoo" pipe can i 
liCiditaiDed TfC Slessifi ^ nin's, Holboni Viaduct. | 
London. Well modelled figure* for the perform¬ 
ance of Punch and Judy are sold by Messrs, ilam- 
ley, 231, High Hulbora. I 

Di;mb-bblL9 and Inman Clubs (W. j. d. and i 
(Hhera).—All our illustrated articles on thrse sul>- 
jects have been reprintcti, with revisions and uddl- { 
tlons, in our " InJoer tianies and Recreations." | 

" Bush Luck " and " Harrv Trkverton " (J. <’. M ). 
—Mr. Tlmperlcy is the author of tnth these storie.s, 
liut the latter was Bpe<.ially revised and edited by 
Lady Broome. 

B. Cl. Ox.— 1. You have been misled. Rub your 
skates with vaMline, not glycerine. Vaseline will 
prevent tliem rusting. 2 Reprinted in " Induor 
Gamesout of print lu volume form. 

Yellow Trbtm (B. S.).— Too late, we fear. You 
have been using patent tooth powders till you have 
destroyed the enamel. Yon cannot reatore the i 
gilt to the gingerbread, or the lacquer to the brass. 
Use only soap and solt water, or a little carbonate 
soda. 

Violin Queries ^eginner and Others).—You must 
have someone who knows a good violin to buy for 
yon. Do not trust advertisements. A card inside 
a violin is no criterion of its worth. Beginner 
ought to get a fairly good iiutrument for about 
£ 2 . 

Pigeons (H. Bartlett).—Wedo not know the address. 
Yes; you can breed from two binis from same 
nest, but too close relationship is wrong. 

ROTAI. Navy fJ. Howe).—Yes ; any defect of sight 
Is All but oo insuperable objection. 

Marmoset monkeys (J. A. Carr).—They are mther 
delicate, and subject to chest complaint Keep In a 
nice roomy cage that can be easily cleane)). Put ' 
srmie branches in it. The room must be a warm 
nne. Give tliem a little box to sleep In, with warm i 
btxlding. Food; brad-and-milk, boiled rice, puts- | 
toes, pudding, mushrooms, ripe fmit, etc. Price 
of a pair about 3 Ub. Write to Mr. K. buwuer, 135, 
Uxtord fitreet, London. 

Rabbits, age to Breed from (Herbert).—Does six 
months, bucks ten months. 

DovKS 111 (John Bnll),—Have you forgotten to give 
gravel l Do you "ivefreali water every day ? Rive, 
small peas, oats, wheat, and greeu food. 

TKKTII (Would-lw Uiin ei)--Yes; bad teeth will 
throw you. 

DovK WITH SWDi.i.KN Fkit (Doves).—Yoii tmut be 
keeping the bird inae«nfli)ed and probably dirty 
place, and the perch may not lie big enough. Wash 
the feet daily and nfierwardt touch over with 
friar's balsam. It tbci-e be matter, it must be got 
out. 


H. COLBBCK.—1. So long os t4iM QPf^Wl M the 
Britannia bis parenis nilie of £7 a 3 

year. In addioon to anil 

pockebinoDcy. You may reckon tor oiat at the 
ytn least as £100 a year. 2. Thirteen and a 
hail. 8. A naval cadet gels no pay until be paasn 
out of the Britannia to a sea-going ship, Uwi 
gets Is. a day: midaUpmen ^ Is. fld. A 4Ay ; hot 
acting sub-lleutenanti, midshipmen, mA aanl 
cadeteare subject to a deduction at tlM >|At o(£5 
per anuuin fn>m tbelr full pay when reoalTfag in 
atrnctioD from tlie naval Instmctor or nMTteatiug 
officer. 

Francis.—C ertainly. The "best plan foreztracUig 
Indisn ink from the body tlirongh tlie B. <>. P.' k 
to unfold the paper and lay it on the akin witli ttd* 
answer against the part affectedil Then get aeos> 
panion to press slnwW and with dellheratiuu ow 
the part with a hot flat iron until the I mlian iak 
fades away to the extent required I ! 

One who wants to oo to Sea —l and s. Get the 
"Leisure Hour" for July ami August. 1887. and 

S ad "Training for the Navy ” and "Hie Krerydoy 
fe of a Sailor.” 2. There is no stABdard. In- 
qnlre at the Mercantile Marine Oflico of tlie port 
you select. Get Franklin Fox’s “ How to Send s 
Boy to Sea.” It costs It. 

Scotia. — For learning Spanish try OUendoHT t 
method, or B->beittoii'8. Any liookMller will sup¬ 
ply you; or try Messrs. Sampson Low, Maratou. 
and Co., Fetter Luue, E.C. 

J. Workman —1. No. There is a book obtainable, 
from Brodle and MiddieUui. Long Acre, London. 
2. We have had descriptions and picture* of eveo* 
cathedral and almost every abbey tn Great Britsiu. 
and must wait a while before we return to the 
subject. 

F. W. P.—Fill in the cracks with gold-size putty or 
wbillng sud oil; wait until it is hard, and tiicn 
sandpaper down and polish. 

A. L. 8.—1. You cm buy a leapfng-pole fruru any 
" athletic wareliiiuse.” Try I'tiigotfs, Milk Street. 
Cheapside. 2. Pine is the liest wood for i>eguiner> ; 
it is lighter than ash. 3. The full length Is 12 feet 
4. " Indoor Gomes" costs Ss. 

Zoroaster.-T he story of King Conbetua ond the 
beggar maid has no foundation in fact; but of 
course incidents in some respects similar are re¬ 
corded. most of iheiu, however, subaequent Co the 
date of the story. 

ELROTRlclAN.--For *' Uow to llsh " see our articles, 
or J, W. Martin's book on Flout Fisliing. For 
where to fish see the " Angler’s Diary." Ai.y 
Thames fisherman will lend you a rod. 

Rob Roy.--A t any post-office you can at any tiiii** 
obtain for the mere asking sn ofTIctal puinplilct i.n 
recruiting for the army, which gives tbo stsmdatd 
of measurement for the dUfereut regioienta. 

K. H. Oboter.—G ot "Cricket," price 2s., publUh««) 
by Ur. Torn, 56. Paternoster Row. It contains s 
' chapter ou "Cricket Clubs, and Uow to Mairage 
Them." 
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THE WIRE AND 
THE WAVE; 

OK, C.IBLE-LAYINC IN THE 
(JOUAL 8EA.S. 

.\ TALE OF THE SUB 
.\1A111NE TELEUUAPH. 

By J. MrxRO, 

.4'-.'A' '• of " EUctru'ii)) and it# Uttt" 
ttf . *if. 

CHAPTER ir. 

THE CABLE FACTORY. 

4 FEW days later Charlie took 
an aft’i-ctionate adieu of his 
•larrntsand his old companion 
JLi'or, and tlep-artod, l>ag and 
kig^ragi*, for the metropolis. 


Leaving the Old Home. 
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Mrs. Seaforth slied many tears over he could not see any signs of a cable There was no response to his knock, 
her “darling boy,” as she kissed factory. He had passed by a perfect so Charlie opened tne door. A curious 

his ruddy cheeks; but what affected forest of shipping, laden with tne pro- scene presented itself. The testiug- 

Charlie most was to see the water duce of the whole earth, and was now room was an oblong chamber, arti- 

gleaining visibly in his fathers eyes, surrounded by a waste of dreary fields ficially darkened to a dim twilight by 

The old gentleman blew his no.se vigor- and vegetable plots, traversed here and sliding shutters on the glass ro&i, 

ously, and tried to smother his weak- there by a roatl or a railwr.y, and Along one side of it ran a ma.ble- 

ness in a huge Bandana handkerchief; bounded on one side by the low-lying topped bench, on which were mounted 

but it was no use. His voice trembled river, whose course was indicated by the several complex instruments of ex- 

as he said, “Good-bye, my lx)yj take russet sails of the barges floating up quisite workmanship, and glitter!^ in 

care of yourself; and God bless you.” with the tide. Bevond the Thames a panoply of polished brass, !^cli 

Charlie muttered out, “All right, father,” arose the richly wooaed slopes of Green- apparatus had a graduated scale 

but could say no more. ' He turned wich Park, with the grey cupolas of the , planted about three ^et in front of it, 

away to pat the dog, then mounted the Royal Hospital in the middle of the and behind the mahogany support of 

trap that stood waiting at the garden straggling town. the scale a small lamp was burning, 

gate. The man drove on, the old Charlie inquired of the railway which threw a delicate ray of light 
couple stood looking after, and Rover porter the whereabouts of the Tele- upon a tiny mirror, about the size of 

kept running behind until his master grapli Construction Works. a wafer, attached to the indicating 

called him back. Charlie cast more than “The telegraph destruction work.? ?” needle of the instrument. The i-ay 

one wistful look at the old home, and echoed the man, with a puzzled air. was reflected back upon the scale, 

the lessening figures which stood beside “ Oh, ah ! Why it’s that ere place over where it made a narrow fleck of light 

it watching him until he disappeared there, where you see tnem tall technically known as the “spot,” and as 

behind a turn of the lane. chimneys.” the needle moved under the electric 

He stopped the night at the Padding- About a mile distant Charlie caught forces of the instrument, the light-spot 
ton Hoteh and proceeded to Fenchur^ sight of a collection of sheds and other glided in sympathy with it to ajid fro 

Street railway-station the next mom- low brick buildings like a manufactory, along the scale. The ray i*eflected from 

ing. There he got into a train which dominated by a tall chimney stack the mirror was an impalpable index or 

seemed to consist almost entirely - of belching volumes of smoke and steam pointer of convenient length, by which 

smoking carriages, and to convey only into the heavy atmosphere. the very minute motions of the needle 

sailors and sea-captains. At least his “I thought it was here—beside the could be multiplied and rendered 

own compartment was crammed with station,” remarked Charlie. visible. 

skippers smoking big cigars, a sailor “No, it ain't, sir,” replied the man ; At present all this a mystery to 
and his kit, an oUy little German Jew, “ nothink’s’ere. This’ere station’s only Charlie. Sevend young gentlemen who 

and a smart young clerk or supercargo, bin a-put ’ere for the towns as is stood beside the apparatus to w'atch 

going to the docks. a-sproutiii’up like. It ain’t near, and the movements of the “spots” were 

Presently the train shot along the it ain’t fur, from any on’em.” taking readings, timed by a watch, and 

high level line, through a wilderness of Charlie crossed the mudd}’ flats bj' a jotting them in their note-books, 
red-tiled roofs, crooked chimney stecks, gravel road, tluck with weeds, and Along the other side of the room was 

and hen-coops, seen through an atmo- Hanked by ditches half-filled with stag- a low table furnished with desks, at 

sphere of smoke. Charlie had witnessed nant water and green' with scum. He which more gentlemen were computing 

nothing of this kind before, excepting found the factory enclosed by a high tests by logarithms, and entering the 

at Bristol, and his looks expressed his brick wall, in which there was a w'ide results in elaborate test-sheets, 

astonishment. gateway, jealously closed, as though the The floor was carpeted w'ith india- 

“Fine diversified country this,” re- building were a prison. He rang the bell, rubber cloth to deaden the foot-fall, 

marked one of the skippers, winking and a porter opened the door and a.sked and Charlie’s entry was unobserved, 

one eye to his neighbour. his business. He presented the intro- Not a sound broke the stillness of the 

“ Splendid, mon,” cried the latter, duction he had received from Professor chamber save the occasional click of 

with a broad Scotch accent. “ Vera Jekyll, and was instantly admitted. an instrument, the rustling of a paper, 

like the heelants.” The porter directed him to the “test- or the scratching of a pen. In the 

“Romantic scenery,” said the first ing-rooms.” After passing several open mysterious gloom the silent figures of 

speaker. yards cumbered with old ironwork, the inmates, intent upon their several 

“ Braw air, and plenty o’ game too,” telegraph poles, drums of decayed wire, tasks, apj>eared to the boy like spectres 

said the second. and fragments of machinery, Charlie in the nether world. 

“Capital sport—all handy,”continued arrived at the door of a low range of Charlie had seen nothing like this 
the first. “You see,” he went on, buildings placed soinewh.at ^art from before except a magic-Iantem seance 

addressing Charlie, “the gentlemen who the rest to avoid vibration. 'These were at the school. 

live here find it convenient to have the testing-rooms of the electricians, “I wonder if they speak,” murmured 

their gardens and pleasure grounds on one set being occupied by the stafl’of Charlie, and on the instant one of the 

thereof. It saves trouble. In the cool Professor Jekyll, the other by that of shades who scrutinised a “spot,” as if 

of the evening they ascend into them to the contractors for the cable. divining the boy’s thought, uttered in a 

enjoy the air and smoke their pipes, It was not without a little trepida- hollow voice the awful words, 

while chatting pleasantly with their tion that the boy knocked at the door “‘Demon,’ there's someone at tli? 

neighbours across the street or on the opening into the former rooms. He door.” 

next block. Quite Oriental, ain’t it? was about to make his entry into prac- There was another pause; then one 

Thousands of minarets—just like Con- tical life. School-days were past and of the ghosts who was writing at the 

stantinople.” gone ; the useful stf^e of his existence table rose from his chair and advanced 

Charlie smiled incredulously. njul begun. Charlie was at an age to Charlie in the dusk. 

“Fact, I assure you,” said the clerk to when the spirit looks forward hope- “ Mr. Seaforth, I presume,” said be. 

Charlie. “This is the East of London, fully, and anticipates more fun than “We were expecting you.” 

you know—Oriental custom to walk on ever—an age when real enjoyments and Charlie grasped his proffered hand, 

the roof at sunset—breezy situation, triumphs seem yet to come. He was which proved to be warm and sub 

you know, very breezy and salu- now aoout to realise the experiences he stantial, and tendered his letter ui 

brious.” had read about in books; but never- introduction from Professor JekylL 

“Pah !” snifled the Jew, “they allers theless, in spite of this buoyant hope- “Mr. Leslie is out in the factory at 

give me the sick, these chimney-pots.” fulness, which expected all things, the present,” replied the gentleman, after 

The train stopped at a station, and an latl’s heart fluttered a little, if it never glancing at the superscription. “ How- 

old woman entered the carriage. She faltered. Entering alone into totally ever, he will soon be back, if you wiJi 

.said she was going to the docks to see new circumstances, he felt as an ex- wait. Pray take a chair.” 

her son come Jiome in a ship called the plorer may be supposed to do on the “ Dr. Livingstone, I presume,” mur- 

Buffalo. threshold of some new continent—at mured the first speaker, as he took a 

When Charlie reached the isolated once elated with the prospects of the reading and jottecl it in his book, 

little station on the muddy fiats beside journey, and sobered by the shadow of Chanie seated himself, and tbv 

the Thames for which he was booked its hazard. “ Demon ” returned to his calculatiozia. 
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Tlie chaml>er relapsed into silence as 
before, and the former uncanny feeling 
•crept over the hoy. The close, oppres.sivo 
•atmosplicre of the place, hreatijing a 
pungent otlour of napljtna, the dusky 
light, the weird figures, and tlio un¬ 
natural stillness, produced a depressing 
ofi'eet upon his spirit.s, and he had 
.almost begun to ask himself, with sonio 
misgiving of the heart, what evil chance 
had brougiit him there, when the door 
suddenly opened with a bang, and a 
bright young fellow burst into the cell 
like a beam of sunlight into a dungeon. 

“The HulTalo's come,*’ the new-comer 
■cried in joyous excitement. 

“Yes,’ replied the “Demon,” quietly, 
pointing with his pen to Cliarlie; 
■’ there he is.” 

The new-comer laughed. 

“1 said the Bxff'tlo has come,” lie re¬ 
peated. 

“I beg your pardon,” replied the 

Demon,” “ I thougiit you meant Mr. 
•Seaforth.” 

Dr. Livingstone, I presume,” mur¬ 
mured the foster again, as lie took 
anotlier reading. “U’hrn the ‘Demon’ 
is calculatinghe forgets his own identity, 
nnd other people’s too.” 

“ Well,” said the “ Demon,” » I own I 
was lost in a labyrinth of logarithms.” 

“ Ho ! Ho ! A labyrinth of logar¬ 
ithms,” said another ghost, without 
looking up. 

“ A logarinth of labbyrisms,” observed 
a third, in a solemn tone. . 

The new-comer, wlio proved to be ^fr. 
Leslie, welcomed Charlie witli a frank 
nnd pleasant greeting. Then the talk 
reverted to the Buti’aln, a cablo-sliip of 
the establishment which had arrived in 
<lock that morning. 

“.She overhauled the Lizard on 
Thursday,” said Mr. Leslie. 

“And what did the Lizard do.?” 
inquired one. 

“ Cut and run,” said another. 

“ No, it was the Buffalo that showed 
n clean pair of heels, as slie ran up 
■C^iannev said a third. 

“ Took the hump, I suppose.” 

“ She will be alongside presentl}',” 
said Leslie. 

“ Prepared to receive cablery,” re¬ 
marked one gentleman. 

“For them tlmre ‘furriners ’ wot ain’t 
got none,” added another, mimicking 
the cockney dialect. 

“ Dr. Livingstone, I presume ! ” again 
mtiTmured the first tester, with a rising 
inflection as he achieved his test. 

“ Our fellows left the Bufialo at 
Gravesend, I believe,” said Mr. Ijeslie. 

“ Oh, bother them ! Why didn’t tliey 
come and see us first ? ” said a ghost. 

Whether it was owing to the presence 
of Leslie or the arrival of the Buffalo, 
it was evident the ghosts had found 
their tongues, and Charlie perceived 
t liat they had only been having a “ work¬ 
ing fit” before. 

Leslie, the chief of Professor Jekyll’s 
staff, was a young man of twenty-five, 
ivncl strikingly handsome. He was of 
middle height, his figure being cast in a 
mould combining strength, activity, 
and grace. His featurss^ had a regu¬ 
larity almost classical; his complexion 
xv.os a leonine blonde, and the tawny 
locks which waved from his temples 
showed here and there a tinge of gold, 
jfia brow was remarkably white uiul 
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high, while a look of mirth and penetra¬ 
tion dwelt in his clear blue eyes. His 
movements were quick and active, and 
there was an air or distinction and high 
l>reeding about the whole man. 

“Wijcreare you going to live?” ho 
a.sked of Charlie, who w\id lie had no 
idea yt't. 

“There are rooms to let at my 
‘diggings’ in Blackhratli. You had 
betti'i* take a look at thorn. Meanwliile 
you can see the factory. When the 
Lemoiistrator has done with his logar¬ 
ithms he will show you how they make 
submarine cablr.s.” 

I shall be happy to show Mr. Sea¬ 
forth how j/r make cables, ’ observed 
the Domon.strater. “Howsoh?^’ people 
make them I'm sure I don't know. ’ 

Leslie turned to write some letters, 
and tlie usual quiet reigned in the 
testing-room. 

‘T suppo.se,” said the Demonstmtor 
to Charlie, after an interval, as he rose 
and put oil his hat, “ I suppose you 
know what a submarine cable is 

“Not v^ry well,” replied Charlie. 

“Ah ! well, it’s better that an elec¬ 
trician should know.” rejoined the 
other. “ Some don’t,” he added, in an 
undertone. Charlie liegan to suspect 
the Demonstrator of waggery. “ My 
name is—but no matter,” be continued 
“They call me Demonstmtor, or, briefiy, 
‘Demon,’ because I usually have to 
show our visitors round the factory and 
cram them with knowledge, which, as a 
rule, goes in at one ear and out at the 
other. Now, then, a submarine cable 
is a telegraph line under the sea. And 
what is a telegraph line 1 A thing for 
sending niessjiges by electricity. You 
have a batt<‘ry which supnlies the 
electric current, and you send it along 
a wire in jets, which are the signals of 
your message. These jets work appa¬ 
ratus at the otlier end of the wire and 
tell the message. The sigjials are made 
after a code called tlie “ Morse,’ which 
is used in every part of the world. 

“ When the wire runs through the air 
on poles it is surrounded by the air, 
which is an insulator of electricity, and 
keeps the current in tlie wire. 'DiC 
earth is a conductor of electricity, and 
lienee the wire must not come in con¬ 
tact with it, e.lse the electricity would 
leak away. Therefore the wire is sup¬ 
ported from the earth bv ‘insulators’ 
of porcelain or glass, and so on, which 
interpose their isolating substance be¬ 
tween it and the earth. When the wire 
is to lie along the ground, like a cable 
on the bottom of the sea, it is entirely 
coated with gutta-percha or india- 
rubber, which likewise insulate the cur¬ 
rent. iron wire is generally used for 
lines above the ground, because it is 
cheap, but copper is used for lines under 
the sea, because it is a mucli better con¬ 
ductor for the purpose. Tlie copjier 
wire is enveloped in tlie insulating 
gum, and the wliote is protected from 
injury by a sheathing of hemp tmd iron 
wires, laid on spirally.” 

The Demonstrator openetl a small 
case of polished teak and flisplayed some 
specimens of cable about a foot long, 
polished and bound with silver ferrules, 
and resting in couches of blue velvet, 
lie lifted one from its lair and pre- 
sentetl the shining end to Charlie. In 
the centre of it a star of rosy copper 
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was surrounded with a zone of gutta¬ 
percha, and the whole encircled by a 
belt of larger iron stars. 

“ Tliis,” said the Demonstrator, “ is a 
section of the cable. The central star is 
the conductor—a strand of seven ooppra- 
wires. Seven, you will observe, is tli‘‘ 
‘mystic’ number, but there are seven 
here, because six wires fit round another 
of the same diameter. Astmndor twine 
is preferable to a single wire, chiefly be¬ 
cause it is more flexible, and stronger. 
The dark matter enclosing this wire is 
the insulator, which is usually of giitta- 
jercha or indiarubber. Outside is a 
ayer of hemp, and over all a close 
spiral of stranded iron ivires galva¬ 
nised. The inner part, which is con¬ 
cerned in the conduction of the elec¬ 
tricity, is called the ‘corethe outer,. 
which protects the core, is called tlic 
sheathing or armour, and it varies with 
the site of the cable. For the shallov 
waters of a coast, where waves dash, 
and stones grind, or ships anchor, it is 
made very heavy and strong; for the 
deep waters of the mid-ocean it is of a 
lighter make ; and for medium or inter¬ 
mediate depths it is of intermediate 
character. These three types of cable 
are known as ‘ shore end,’ * deep sea ’ or 
‘main,’ and‘intermediate.’ Tne latter 
is frequently coated with pitch, which 
helps to preserve the iron wires from 
rusting in the sea-water. Soundings 
are talcen beforehand to discover the 
depth of the water and the nature of 
the bottom along which the cable is to 
be laid, and the engineer adapts it to 
the place it has to lie in.” 

The Demonstmtor returned the 
different specimens to their velvet 
lairs, and led the way into the factory. 

“Let us go now,” said he, “and see. 
the cable made. I daresay you know 
tliat we are manufacturing now for a 
line to be laid in the West Indies very 
soon. The Bufl’alo is to lay it." 

“ Shall you be going out in her 1 ” in¬ 
quired Charlie. 

“ Don’t know yet.” 

“ I should like to go.” 

“You have a chance.” 

They passed some smithies, with the 
forges glowing and the hammeia 
ringing ; storehouses, carpenters’ shops, 
and the timber yards. 

“ Commercially,” said the Demon¬ 
strator, “ the telegraph is a means 
whereby a certain number of stout 
elderly gentlemen in London and 
moneyed ladies in the provinces earn 
dividends. Professionally, it gives 
work and play—to you and me. Socially, 
it is a great leveller, or rather mixer, 
and jumoles people up like the railway 
train. There is no exclusion now, or 
seclusion either. If a man wants to be 
quiet and keep to himself a bit, he’d 
■better go to the South Pole. Anyone 
with sixpence in his piocket can tele¬ 
graph to the Queen.” 

He stopped at the gate of a larg(> 
brick shed, from which the rumble of 
machinery proceeded, as well as an 
odour of pitch and tarry oakum. 

The Demonstrator turned suddenly 
to Charlie, and said, impressively, 

“You are about to be initiated intc 
the awful mysteries of cable-making. 
Are you prepared 1 ” 

“1 am,^’ responded Charlie. 

“ Then let us enter the halls of modern 
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magic,” rejoined his companion ; and 
oi)ening a Avicket in the main doorway 
lie stepped within. The first glance 
showed a confused maze—whirling 
machines, revolving shafts, and flying 
Ixflts, with bundles of galvanised wire 
lying about, and here and there a grimy 
cable-hand attending to his work. 

The Demonstrator directed Charlie’s 
attention to a number of rotating discs 
liung with bobbins of copper wire, 
which, like gigantic spinning jennies, 
they were twining into strands. These 
were the machines which made the con¬ 
ductor. Next they passed some massive 
machines which coated the wire with 
melted gutta-percha, or wound it with 
strips of indiarubber. Cauldrons of the 
simmering gum steamed in rows, 
emitting tlie pungent smell of gutta¬ 
percha ; and after the wire had pas.sed 
through one of them the viscid mass 
adhering to it was moulded in a die, 
and then cooled in tanks of water. 
Some of the w’ires were getting their 
first coat, others their second and third, 
until the required thicknes.s was built 
up. 

The machines which enveloped the 
wire witli indiarubber were still more 
complicated, the gum being wound 
spirally over the strand in ribbons, 
each layer crossing that beneath ; and, 
as the Demonstrator informed Charlie, 
the whole coating was afterwards 
“cooked ” in warm vapours, which made 
it consistent and durable. 

“After it is cooked,” said the Demon¬ 
strator, “ it isn’t fit to eat, you know. 
Even a ‘ teredo ’ won’t look at it.” 

“Wliat is a teredo,” inquired 
Charlie. 

“A teredo,” said the Demonstrator, 
“is .a tei*edo—an aquatic animal sup¬ 
posed by some to be created for the 
purpose of eating cables. Anyway, he 
was never seen before cables were made, 
any more than mites were known before 
the invention of cheese. He is a dapper 
little aninral, aboilt the size of a maggot; 
in short, a ‘ round little worm,° as 
Shakespeare has it; but unlike every 
other worm I am acquainted with, in 
having a most prodigious pair of man¬ 
dibles, regular flint knives, with which 
he carves out his breakfast. His tit- 
hit is a nice little piece of prime cable, 
well done; and he is believed by 
naturalists to be the most expensive 
liver known, for a single meal may cost 
.£10,000, or even £20,000. Very high 
life, I assure you. Only he doesn’t pay 
for it himself. In fact, we have to put 
the cable in a brass jacket where 
‘teredo’ i.s prevalent, as for instance in 
the East Indian spas.” 

They pa.sscd into the “machine shop” 
par excellf uei', where the core is sheathw, 
and Charlie s.aw a numlier of great un¬ 
wieldy engines of curious proportions, 
but resembling the smaller wire jen¬ 
nies. Each revolving disc carried a 
number of liuge bobbins of galvani-sed 
iron wire; and the core of the cable, 
having first been clothed in a spiral 
coat of yarn, ran through the centre 
of the disc, and was wound with a clo.se 
casing of the iron wires. It then ran 
through a die-hole which consolidated 
the sheathing. In the “main” or light 
tyj>e of cable the wires were slender, 
and themselves sheathed in tanned 
hemp; in the “intermediate,” a layer 


of molten pitch was ladled over the 
iron; and in the heavier “shore-end” 
type thick strands of iron wire, coated 
with zinc, formed the sheathing. 

These types of cable as they left the 
machinery were coiled in great iron 
tanks of cylindrical shape, and situated 
in the rear of the sliop. In the centre 
of each a large wooden cone kept the 
coils in their places, and to prevent 
their sticking together they svere 
bruslied with whitewash. 

“Day and night this sort of thing 
goes on,” said the Demonstrator. “ The 
great sea-serpent is put into his tank 
until tlie ship removes him to liis ocean 
home. He is tested all the time, for ho 
is deceitful, and we do not trust him. 
When you think ho is all right he is 
liatching a nice little surprise for you. 
They are such sensitive creatures that 
a little flaw you cannot see upsets 
them altogether. Is there anything 
else like them ?” 

“ I don’t know,” replied Charlie. 

“Live and learn,” said the Demon¬ 
strator, smiling. “ Talking of serpents, 
the snake was a symbol of wisdom 
amongst the ancients, and the latest 
instance of modern wisdom is remark¬ 
ably like one. Then, again, the word 
‘electricity’comes from tlieOreek ‘elek- 
tron,’ signifying amber, something bril¬ 
liant, like the sun. Is not the electric 
light, too, like the suni It is a happy 
name, electricity. Old Thales, of Mile¬ 
tus, who flourished six hundred years 
B.C., is said to be tlie first who studied 
electricity — the electricity developed 
by rubbing amber. But it was not 
until modern times that we learned 
much about the subject. Volta, in the 
beginning of this century, invented the 
battery, and gave us a convenient 
means of getting serviceable, docile elec¬ 
tricity, and after that things went on 
rapidly: one man finding out this about 
it, another finding out that, until as a 
practical result we have these sub¬ 
marine cables. Thales, one of the 
seven sages of Greece, though he was 
the wisest man of his time, could never 
have dreamt tlmt the feeble power he 
investigated would one day enable men 
to speak right round the world. He 
used to say that the world was alive. 
But it had no nervous system in his 
day.” 

“ Who invented cables ? ” asked 
Charlie. 

“Nobody," replied the Demonstrator; 
“ at least, no single person. These 
things are done by united efforts— 
many men, many minds, each discover¬ 
ing something or improving some¬ 
thing. Hence the telegraph and the 
steam engine. Perhaps you will dis¬ 
cover or invent something yourself. 
There is plenty more to find out, so 
do not be afraid. We do not even 
know what electricity is yet.” 

The Demonstrator led his companion 
from the tank-house towards the docks, 
which were filled with shipping. 

“Submarine cables, like steamships, 
are, however, in the main a British 
invention,”continued he. “Look! there 
is tlie Buffalo—our cable steamer. She 
has just returned from laying a cable 
among the Grecian islands. That's her 
funnel there-that red one.” 

“What are tho.se round scarlet tilings 
along her gunwale 1 ” queried Charlie. 
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“Buoys,” returned the Demonstrator. 
“She buoys up the end of the cable 
witli these when she has to cut and 
leave it in the sea for a time. She has 
tanks in her hull to hold it, a testing- 
room to test it, and machinery on her 
decks for laying it. Do you see that 
great iron pulley which projects from 
her stem ? That is the stern sheave, 
over which the cable runs out into the 
water. A few weeks hence she will 
begin to load with cable for the W’est 
Indies. Now let us go to the con¬ 
tractors’ testing-rooms, and I will show 
you the batteries.” 

“ Is there another testing-room ? ” 
“Certainly. Ours is the engineers’; 
the other tlie contractors’. There are 
two separate staffs too. The cable is 
made lor a public company, in this 
case the Caribbean Tel^raph Com- 

E any. Messre. Jekyll, Flareup, and 
link, our principals, are their consult¬ 
ing engineers, and have designed the 
cable ; Out the Telegraph Construction 
Company are the makers or con¬ 
tractors. They have their own staff of 
testers, but so have the engineers, for 
it is necessary that the interests of the 
purchasing company should be looked 
after during the manufacture and 
laying.” 

In passing through the contractors' 
testing-room the Demonstrator intro¬ 
duced Charlie to a sharp-faced, keen¬ 
eyed, wiry little man of middle age, 
liaving a Dustling manner, a bald fore¬ 
head, and a dark complexion. 

“ What can I do for you, Mr. Helston," 
said the gentleman, rubbing his hands. 

“ Can we see the batteries now, Mr. 
Perkin?” 

“Certainly.” responded the other, 
with alacrity, “ but you’ll have to look 
alive, as it’s nearing luncheon.” 

The Demonstrator led Charlie into 
an inner chamber, remarking at the 
same time, “Perkin in chief of the con¬ 
tractors’ electricians. A very smart 
man.” Tlie battery-room was filled 
from floor to ceiling with bins of glass 
and earthenware jars, filled with metal 
plates and blue solutions in curious 
combination. “ From the chemical de¬ 
composition of these substances,” said 
the Demonstrator, “the electricity^ is 
silently and secretly generated in a 
manner not yet understood.” 

“Thev are very like jelly-pots,” ob¬ 
served Charlie. 

“ I made that remark to a lady 
visitor once,” said the Demonstrator, 
“ and learnt afterwards that her father 
was a celebrated jam manufacturer. 
But hatk ! there is the luncheon 
bell. 'Tis time to replenish our own 
batteries.” 

As he spoke the distant rumbling of 
machinery in the cable factory came to 
a stop. 

(To be continued.) 
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BUSH LUCK: 

AN AUSTKAHAN STORY. 
By W. H. Timperlet, 

AiiHor tf “ Derry Treeerton," etc. 


A PEW days later, on entering the 
Qratton Hotel—for I had ndden 
to town with Lucy Brookton, who was 
on a visit to friends—I found tl»e com- 
nercial-rooDi without a single occupant 
A mixed odour of stale liquor and 
tobacco smoke was unpleasantly ap¬ 
parent, and I was about to leave the 
nou^ when a short and rather dirty- 
looking individual trippingly wall:e<l 
into the room, and holding out his hand 
to me, said: 

“ If 1 am rightly informe<l, young sir, 
you are the son of a brother ineilical 
practitioner. Permit me to introduce 
myself. 1 am Dr. Tompkins.” 

I could very well nave dispensed 
with this gentleman’s company, as his 
personal appearance was by no means 
prepossessing, and he smelt unplea¬ 
santly of spirits ; but not knowing how 
to escape, I gave him my hand, which 
he shook with unnecessary warmth, 
after which he invited me to be seate<l. 

“And how do you like the colony 
he asked, with the air of a Governor- 
Oeneral. 

“Very well, so far; but as I have 
only been in it a few weeks, I am hardly 
able to say whether I shall continue to 
<lo so or not,” I replied, rather stiffly. 

“Well, it’s a tine country, young sir, 
and what’s more, there’s plenty of it. 
Perhaps you will be surprised to leani 
that 1 have h(^ to ride a hundred miles 
in a single night to attend a patient. 
Of course I h^ horses waiting for me 
at difflerent stages, and it was oti' the 
back of one and on to another right 
through; but when Duty calls she must 
be obeyed by men of my profession. 
This of course you must have had some 
^perience of in your old home,” he 
remarked, pompously. 

“ Of necessity every medical man is 
liable to be turned out at all hours and 
in all weathers; but in such cases as 
you have just mentioned I suppose your 
fees were proportionately heavy,” I sug¬ 
gested. 

The doctor laughed in a manner 
-which implied that he pitied my igno¬ 
rance, as ne replied, 

“ Yes, certainly, one may make a 
stiff charge, but it’s quite a different 
affair to get the money. Now perhaps 

f ou may t^l somewhat astonished when 
tell yon that I have had as many as 
forty dozen of eggs, twenty pounds of 
butter, and half a dozen hams on my 
hands at once, sent me by way of fee.s. 
In fact I have had to take them out in 
pigs before to-day.” 

“ And pray what did you do with all 
this accumulation of farm produce ? ’ I 
inquired, beginning to feel somewhat 
interested in my new acauaintance. 

“Well, I consumed wnat I wanted, 
and handed over the balance to the 
storekeeper who gave me clothing 
-and groceries in exchange. That is bow 


CHAPTER XV.—EXPLANATIONS. 

men of my profession are Mid out here. 
Young sir, kindly touch the l>ell.” 

Having complied with this request, 
the waiter promptly put in an appear¬ 
ance, but niy medical friend was just at 
that moment too deeply absorbed in the 
contents of a dirty newspaper to notice 
him. 

“Tlie waiter is here, doctor,” I re¬ 
marked. 

“.‘Ml, thanks! Well, as you are so 
kind as to ask me. I think I’ll try a 
little gin. And look here, James,” said 
he—addressing the waiter, and taking 
no notice of me, or seeing whether I 
assented or not—“ bring in the bottle. I 
always prefer measuring out my own 
liq^uor. It is a sort of professional 
habit acquired from measuring out 
medicine.s,” he explained. 

The waiter went off after giving me 
a wink, and returned at once with a 
bottle of gin and a couple of glosses, 
when the doctor lost no time in pouring 
out about one-third of a tumbler of 
spirits, after which he pushed the bottle 
towaras me and invited me to help 
myself. 

This, however, I declined to do, ex¬ 
cusing myself on the score tliat 1 never 
drank anything before dinner. 

“Ah, well, I daresay you are quite 
right; but as it won’t do to take a shin¬ 
gle off the house, 111 just take another 
sensation.* And once more he re¬ 
plenished his glass and drained it off os 
though he had not touched a drop for a 
mon^. 

“What do you mean by taking a 
shingle off the house ?” I inquired. 

“ ft’s an Australian expression. I 
suppose you know that the houses in 
this country are covered with wooden 
shingles instead of slates. Well, when 
a man declines to take a drink at an 
inn he is said to take a shingle off the 
house,” he explained, and then, by way 
of showing that he could not possibly 
be guilty of such a breach of manners, 
he helped himself for the third time. 

As it appeared to me that my new 
acquaintance was likely to consume 
the whole, 1 wished him good morning 
and hastened out of the room. 

“ What’s to pay, waiter ?” I inquired 
at the bar. 

“ Hold on a moment, sir ! ” was that 
worthy’s prompt reply, as he rushed 
away and reapp>eared the next instant, 
holding tho Ixittle up to the light. 
“ Four glasses, sir, two shillings.” 

So I paid the mon^, and considered 
myself lucky to get off at the price. 

As I walked through the little town 
I met several people who appeared to 
know me very well, but of whom I had 
most imperfect recollections. How¬ 
ever, they were all very friendly; so 
much so indeed that had I accepted 
all the invitations to “ Come and nave 
a drink ” which were pressed upon me 


in true colonial fashion, Miss Brockton 
would very soon have hod good grounds 
for regarding me with the contempt 
1 thought 1 had heard her express 
towards me on the previous evening. 

I soon met the jolly old captain, who 
insisted upon taking me off to the sliip 
to have lunch with him ; and it seemed 
quite like old times when 1 took niy 
own seat and glanced once more at tho 
familiar surroundings of the snug little 
saloon. And when an hour later 1 
wished the officers good-bye. and went 
over the side into the boat that was to 
take me ashore, I felt almost as though 
I were leaving another home. 

It was five o’clock before we started 
for Tarwonga. A pleasant sea breeze 
had cooled the atmosphere, and as we 
cantered along I wished with all my 
heart that some cold words of the pre¬ 
vious evening had never b^n spoken 
by the fair girl who was riding so gaily 
by my side; hut they were ever present 
to my mind, and I determined to have 
an understanding with my companion 
before we reached our journey’s end. 

“And who did you meet in town?” 
she asked, as we pulled our horses into 
a walk. 

“Well, I can hardly tell jou the 
names of any of them, but 1 lunched 
with Captain Collins oq board the old 
ship, and met a certain Dr. Tompkins, 
who rather forced his acquaintance 
upon me in the Gratton Hotel.” 

“ Oh, you met that wretched old man, 
did you 1 1 suppose be was tipsy, os 
usual 1 ” 

“ Yes, and very talkative. Moreover, 
he ordered in, without my permission, a 
bottle of gin at my experse, and would 
no doubt nave very soon been under the 
table had not the waiter taken it away 
from him.” 

“ And 1 suppose he talked a good deal 
about the medical profession, and how, 
•when the doctor walked in at the door, 
Death flew out of the window. But the 
cream of the joke lies in the fact that 
the old fellow is not a doctor at all, 
although I admit that many years ago 
he was a usef u I sort of man, a s ne under¬ 
stood making up medicines, and occa¬ 
sionally made a good deal of money 
visiting sick peome when no proper 
doctor was available. But. like a gcod 
many more out here, he could not stand 
prosperity, and took to drinking to his 
own success so freely that at last he 
became a confirmed drunkard, and is 
now little better than what is called a 
‘public-house loafer.’ ” 

“ But is he not styled Dr. Tompkins 1 * 
I inquired. 

“ Oh, yes ; people call him ‘ doctor,’ 
but no one consults him now ; and for 
my part I w’ould not allow him to physic 
a cat,” said Lucy, laughing ; and once 
more w’e started off at a canter. 

“ Here we are at the half-way tree," 
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said the girl as we dropped into a 
walk. 

Yes, we were half-way, and it was 
time tJiat I asked her for that explana- ] 
tion I was anxious and yet afraid to [ 
receive. But I was determined to set j 
all doubts at rest. I had shivered on 
tlie brink loiif;; enough, and at last made 
a headlong plunge by saying, “Would 
vou be very much surprised. Miss 
Hrookton, if I were to tell you that 
I had torn to pieces the flowers you 
gave me last night 

“ I should indeed. And did vou serve 
my poor little gift like that, Mr. 
Thornley 1 ’ 

“ Yes, but it wen in a fit of anger and 
mortitication. Can you not guess what 
gave rise to those feelings ? ” 

“No, I have not the faintest idea— 
unless it was that you looked upon the 
flowers as so much rubbish.” 

“Tliat-was very far from being the 
reason, because w'hen you gave me those 
sprigs of mignonette I prized them as a 
jileclge of friendship, but within a very 
short time I had reason to believe that 
tlierein 1 was sadly mistaken. Do you 
not understsind me now ] ” 


Tlie Own Papef. 


“ No, sir, I do not understand you. 
Perhaps you will be good enough to ex¬ 
plain yourself a little more clearly,” 
said the girl, in a tone cold as ice. 

This was by no means a pleasant task, 
more especially as I felt by her manner 
that 1 had been the victim of some mis¬ 
take. However, I was fairly cornered, 
and there was nothing for it but to 
make the best of it. So I e.xpUiined 
how liappy 1 had been in the thought 
of having secured a girl friend to ttvke 
an interest in me, and how dieadfully 

f gained and humiliated I had felt when, 
ater on, I heard my name mentioned 
with derision and contempt by the very 
lips whicli had asked when I hail 
gathered tlie flowers, ‘Do you give me 
these in token of future friendSiip ? ’ ” 

“ And do you really mean to tell me 
that you thought I was speaking of 
you, ilr. Tliornley ?” she asked, looking 
me straight in the face. 

“Yes, I njust confess that I did,” I 
replied humbly, and with a growing 
feeling that the tables were turned 
indeed, and that it was I who was now 
being brought to book. 

“Thank you.” 


Only two words, but in them were 
concentrated scorn, anger, and sorrow. 

Then for fully ten minutes we rode 
slowly side by side, with nothing to dis¬ 
turb the stillness save the croaking of a. 
few frogs and the murmur of the sea- 
breeze among the bauksias. 

At last thi.s silence became intolerable, 
and I said, “ Will you not speak to me. 
Miss Bvookton 1 ” 

“Yes. In common justice to mysclt 
I must explain that the Hugh I w.v 
speaking to my friend about last night 
happens to be one of my cousins.” 

“ And may I still hope you will be niy 
friend ? ” I asked, almost imploringly. 

“ True friends have perfect confideno'- 
in each other,” was her reply as she 
started ott' at a canter; nor did we 
draw rein or say another word until 
we reached 'J'arwonga. 

That evening when we sat down t'> 
tea I found a tmy sprig of mignonettr 
lyiiig near my plate. It was to me th>' 
olive-branch of peace, and I was happy 
indeed to know that I had been for¬ 
given, and that Lucy Brookton and I 
were friends once more. 

be eolUinued.) 


OUR HOME IN THE SILVER WEST: 
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CHAPTER XXV.—THE LVST AS.SAULT—C'HAROE OF THE INDIAN' CAVALRY—“ THE AWFUL RUSH OF SEETHING WATER ’ 

—A STILAN'OE STORY OF THE SEA AND SAVAGES. 


N ever before, perhaps, in all the 
annals of Indian wai-fare had a 
more determined attack been made 
upon a settler's estancia. The Cacique 
or Caciques who led the enemy seem«l 
determined to purchase victory at any 
cost or hazard. Nor did the principal 
(’acique hesitate to expose himself to 
danger. During the whole of the first 
onset he moved about on horseback 
close in the rear of his men, and ap¬ 
peared to bear a charmed life. The 
oullets must have been whizzing past 
him as thick as flies. Moncrieff liimself 
tried more than once to bring him 
down, but all in vain. 

During tlie final assault he was 
equally conspicuous; he was here, 
there, and everywhere, and his voice 
and appearance, even for a moment, 
among them never failed to cause his 
men to redouble their etforts. 

It was not, however, until far on into 
the night that this last and awful 
charge was made. 

The savage foe advanced with a wild 
shout all along the line of rampart that 
• onnected the Moncrief!’main estancia 
with our villa. This was really our 
weakest part. 

Tlie assault was made on horseback. 
\Vc heard them coming thundering on 
.some time before we saw them and 
could fire. They seemed mad, furious ; 
tlieir-tall featlier-bedecked spears were 
waved high -in air ; they sat like huge 
baboons on taeir high saildles. and their 
very horses had been imbuea with the 


recklessness of their riders, and came 
on bounding and flying over our frail , 
field of spikes. It was to be all spear i 
work till they came to clo.se quarters; ' 
then they would use their deadly 
knives. 

Hardly had the first sound of the 
liorses’ hoofs reached our ears ere one, 
two, three rockets left Coila Villa; and 
scarcely had they exploded in the air 
and cast their golden showers of sparks 
abroad, before the roar of an explosion 
was heard high up on the brae land 
tluvt shook the houses to their very 
foundations. 

“Thank Heaven !” I heard Moncrieff 
exclaim, reverently, as he stood for a 
moment near me. 

Next minute he ^^■as on the rampart. 
He, too, surely possessed a charmed 
life, for speai’s flew around him, but he 
I stood or moved unscathed. 

I “Steady men, steaxly !” I heard him 
I shout. “Take good aim. Do not tlirow 
i away a shot.” 

I A minute after the order to fix bayo- 
net.s was given—every rifle we had was 1 
a Remington. 

Tlie charge has now reached the 
I ditch; and now they are in it and 
I partly over it. Our men mount the 
! rampart.s, stern and determined to 
thrust the spearmen back. There are 
yelling, slirieks, and shouting, and the 
continuous rattle of revolver-fire, and 
then—there is the awful rush of foam¬ 
ing, seething water. 

Nothing could withstand that un¬ 


expected flood ; men and horses went 
floated and washed away, struggling 
and helpless, before it. 

The battle Nvas practically over, but 
scores of dusky forms had scrambled 
over, and the fight for a time continueti 
on the rampart and even inside it. But 
tliey fought only to fall. Alas I that I 
should have to tell it—but the truth i' 
best even if bitterest—no quarter was 
given during all the melee, and I fear 
that even the wounded fell at the hands 
of the estancia Gauchos. 

Just at the time when the last assaulr 
was nearly at its grim close I felt my 
arm pulled, and looking quickly round 
found Yambo at my side. He stii! 
clutched me by the arm, but he wiii 
waving his blood-stained sword iu th' 
direction of' Moncriefi's house, and 1 
could see by the motions of his mouth 
and face he wished me to come with 
him. 

Something had occurred, somethin;: 
dreadful surely, and despite the exciie 
meat of battle a momentary cold waw 
of fear seemed to rush over my frame. 

Sandie Donaldson was near me, Tlii- 
bold big fellow had been everywher*' 
conspicuous to-night for his bravery. 
He hivd fought all through with extra¬ 
ordinary intrepidity. 

Wherever I had glanced that night ^ 
had seen Sandie^ the moon shining do'»'. 
oil the white .shirt and trousers lie wort, 
and which made him altogether so <-c>i;- 
spicuous a figure, as he took aim wit . 
rifle or revolver, or dashed into a crow.l 
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of spear-armed Indians, his claymore 
hartHy visible, so swiftly was it moved 
to and fro. 1 grasped his shoulder, 
pointed in tlie direction indicated by 
Vanibo, and on we hew. 

As soon as we had rounded the wing 
of an outbuilding and reached Mon- 
criell’s terraced lawn, the din of the 
fight we had just left became more in¬ 
distinct, but we now heard sounds that, 
while they thrilled us with terror and 
anger, in>vde us rush on across the grass 
with the sjjeed of the panther. 

They were the voices of sltrieking 
women, the crashing of glass and fur¬ 
niture, and the savagfe and exultant 
yell of the Indians. 

Looking back now to this episode of 
the night, I can hardly realise that so 
many terrible events could have oc¬ 
curred in so brief a time, for, from the 
moment we charged up across the lawn 
not six minutes could have elapsed ere 
all was over. It is like a dream, but 
a dream every turn of which has been 
burned into my memory, to remain 
■while life shall last. Yonder is a tall 
Caciaue hurrying out into the bright 
moonlight from under the verandah. 
He lioars in his arms the inanimate 
form of my dear sister Flora. Is it 
reallv I myself who rush up to meet 
liimf Have I tired that shot that 
causes the savage to reel and fall ? Is 
it I who lift poor Flora and lay her in 
the shade of a mimosa-tree? It must 
be I, yet every action seems governed 
by instinct; I am for the time lx;ing a 
strange psychological study. It is as 
if my soul had left the bo^y, but still 
commanded it, standing aside, ruling 
every motion, directing every blow 
from first to last, and being implicitly 
obeyed by the other ego, the <'^o-incor- 
porate. There is a crowd, nay, a cloud 
even it seems, around me • out see, I 
have cut my way through them at last: 
they have fallen before me, fallen at 
ray side—fallen or fled. I step over 
bcMies,! enter the room, I stumble over 
other bodies. Now a light is struck 
and a lamp is lit, and standing beside 
the table, calm, but very pale, I see my 
aunt dimly through the smoke. My 
mother is near her—my own brave 
mother. Both have revolvers in their 
hands, and 1 know now why bodies are 
stretched on the floor. One glance 
shows me Ailecn, lying like a dead 
thing in a chair, and beside her, smooth¬ 
ing her brow, chafing her hands, Mon- 
cnefTs marvellous mother. 

But in this life the humorous is ever 
mixed up with the tragic or sad, for lo! 
AS I hurry away to join the fight that 
is still going on near the verandah I 
almost stumble across something else. 
N^ot a body this time—not quite—only 
Bombazo’s ankles sticking out from 
under the sofa. I could swear to those 
striped silk socks anywhere, and the 
boots are the boots of Bombazo. I ad- 
juiifister a kick to those shins, and tlioy 
speedily disappear. I am out on the 
moonlit lawn now, and what do I see ? 
Pirst, good brave Yamho, down on one 
bnee. being borne backwards, fierce 
bands at his throat, a short knife at his 
chest. Tlie would-be assassin falls; 
“Yanibo rises intact, and together we rush 
on further do\vn to where, on a terrace, 
Xlonaldson has just been overpowered, 
fut see, a new cortibatant has come 


upon the scene ; several revolver shots 
are fired in quick succession. A tall 
dark figure in seiui-clerical garb is 
cutting right and left with a good 
broadsword. And now—why, now it is 
all over, and Townley stands beside us 
panting. 

Well might he pant—he had done 
brave work. Jiut he hud come all too 
late to save Sandie. He lies there 
quietly enough on the grass. His shirt 
is stained with blood, and it is his own 
blood this time. 

Townley Inmds over and quietly feels 
his arm. No pulse tliere. Then he 
breathes a halt audible prayer and 
reverently closes the eyes. 

I am hurrying back now to the room 
with Flora. 

“All is safe, mother, now. Flora is 
safe. 8ee. she is smiling: she knows us 
all. O, Heaven lie praised, she is safe!’’ 

We leave Townley there, and hurry 
back to the ramparts. 

The stillness alone would have told 
us that the fight was finished and tlie 
victory won. 

A few minutes after this, standing 
high up on the rampart thei'e, Moncrien 
is mustering his people. One name 
after another is called. Alas! there are 
many who do not answer, many who 
will never answer more, for our victory 
has been dearly bought. 

Four of our Scottish settlers were 
found dead in the trench ; over a dozen 
Gauchos had been killed. MoncrietT 
and his partner were both wounded, 
though neither severely. Arcliie and 
Dugald were also badly cut, and 
answered but faintly and feebly to the 
roll-call. Sandie we know is dead, and 
Bombazo is—under the sofa. ^ I 
thoi^ht; but listen. 

“ Captain Rodrigo de Bombazo ! ” 

“Here, general, here,” say.s a bold 
voice close behind me, and Bombazo 
himself presses further to the front. 

I can nardly believe my eyes and ears. 
Could those have been Bonmazo’s boots 1 
Had I really kicked the shins of Bom¬ 
bazo ? Surely the events of the night 
had turned my brain. Bombazo’s boots 
indeed ! Bombazo skulk and hide be¬ 
neath a sofa I Imp<^ible. Look at 
him now. Hishairisdishevelled ; there 
is blood on his brow. He is dressed 
only in shirt and trousers, and these 
are marked with blood ; so is his right 
arm, which is bared over theelbow^nd 
the sword he carries in his hand. Bold 
Bombazo ! How I have wronged him. 
But the silk-.striped socks ? No ; I can¬ 
not get over that. 

* * ' * % 

Barely a month before the events just 
narrated took place at the estancias of 
Moncriert' there landed from a sailing 
ship at the port of Buenos Ayres a man 
whose age might have been represented 
by any number of years ’twixt thirty 
and forty. There were grey hairs on 
his temples, but these count for nothing 
in a man whose life has been a struggle 
with Fortune and Fate. The individual 
in question, whom his shipmates called 
Dalston, was tall and tough and wiry. 
He had shown what he was and what 
he could do in less than a week from 
the time of his joining. At first he had 
been a passenger and had lived away 
aft somewhere, no one could tell exactly 
where, for he did not dine in the saloon 
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with the other passengers, and he 
looked above messing with the stewards 
As the mate and he were much to¬ 
gether it was supposed that l)alston 
made use of the first officer’s cabin. The 
ship had encountered dirty weather 
from the very outset; head winds and 
choppy seas all the way down Channel, 
so that she was still “ kicking about oft' 
the coast —this is how the seamen 
phrased it—when she ought to have 
been crossing the Bay or stretching 
away out into the broad Atlantic. She 
fared worse by far when she readied 
the Bay, having met with a gale of wind 
that blew most of her cloth to ribbons, 
carried away her bowsprit, and made 
hurdles of her bulwarks both forward 
and amidships. Worse than all, two 
men were blown from aloft while trying 
to reef a sail during a squall of more 
than hurricane violence. I say blown 
froM aloft, and I say so advistidly, for 
the squall came on after they had ^ore 
up. a squall that even the men on deck 
could not stand against, a squall that 
levelled the very waves, and made the 
sea away to leeward—no one could see 
to windward—look like boiling milk. 

The storm began to go down im¬ 
mediately after the squall, and next 
day the weather was tine enough to 
make sail, and mend sail. But the 
ship was short-handed, for the skipper 
had made no provision against loss by 
accident. He was glad then when the 
mate informed him that the “gentle¬ 
man ” Dalston was as good as any two 
men on Iward. 

“ Send him to me,” said the skipper. 

“Good moniing. Ahem, I hear, sir, 
you would be willing to assist in the 
working of the ship. May I ask on 
what terms ?” 

“Certainly,” said Dalston. “I’m 
going out to the Argentine, to buy a 
bit of land ; well, naturally, money is 
some object to me. You see 

“ I understand.” 

“ Well, my terms are the return of 
my passage money and civility.” 

“ Agreed; but why do you mention 
civility?” 

“ Because I’ve heard you using rather 
rough language to your men. Now, if 
you forgot yourself so far as to call me 
a bad name I’d—” 

He paused, and there was a look in 
his eyes the captain hardly relished 

“ Well! What would you do ? ” 

“ Why, I’d—retire to my cabin.” 

“All right then, I think we under¬ 
stand each other.” 

So Dalston was installed, and now 
dined forward. He became a favourite 
with his messmates. No one could tell a 
more thrilling and adventuresome 
yam than Dalston, no one could sing 
a better song himself or join more 
heartily in the chorus when another 
sang, and no one could work more 
cheerily on deck, nor fly more quickly 
to tack a sheet. 

Smyth had been the big man in the 
forecastle before Dalston^ day. But 
Smyth was eclipsed now, and I daresay 
did not like his rival. One dfw, near 
the quarter-deck, Smyth called Ralston 
an ugly name. Dalston's answer was 
a blow which sent the fellow reeling 
to leeward, where he lay stunned. 

“ Have you killed h^, Dalston ? ” 
said the captain. 
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“ Not quite, sir ; but I could have.” 

“Well, Dalston, you are working for 
two men now; don’t let us lose another 
hand, else you’ll have to work for 
three.” 

Dalston laughed. 

Smyth gathered himself up and slunk 


hours out of every watch. Then she 
crossed a bank on the South American 
coast, and the men said she had sacked 
in a bit of seaweed, for she did not leak 
much after this. 

The longest voyage has an end, how¬ 
ever. and when the Sevenoaks arrived 


two to wear in his belt, for he was 
going West to a rough country. 

In the evening, after the waiter and 
he had dined well at another hotel: 

“You go home now,” said Dalston; 
“ I’m going round to have a look at the 
town.” 


The Indians advanced with a wiid about. 


avav, but his look was one Dalston 
would have cause to remember. 

This good ship—Sevenoaks she was 
called, aSter the captain’s wife’s birth¬ 
place—had a long and a rough passage 
all along. The owners were Dutchmen, 
so it did not matter a very great deal. 
There was plenty of time, and the ship 
was worked oh the cheap. Perhaps the 
wonder is she kept afloat at all, for at 
one period of the voyage she leaked so 
badly that the crew had to pump three 


at Buenos Ayres, Dalston bade his 
messmates adieu, had his passage 
money duly returned, and went on 
shore, happy because he had many 
more golden sovereigns to rattle than 
he had expected. 

Dalston went to a good hotel, found 
out all about the trams, and next day 
set out, in company with a waiter who 
had volunteered to be his escort, to pur- 
ch{^ a proper outfit—only light clothes, 
a rifle, a good revolver, and a knife or 
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“ Take care of yourself,” the waiter 
said. 

“No fear of me,” was the laughing 
reply. 

But that very night he was borne 
back to his inn, cut, bruised, and faint. 

And robbed of all his gold. 

“ Who has done this!” saic' the waiter, 
aghast at hie friend’s appearance. 

“ Smyth ! ” That was all the reply. 

Dalston lay for weeks between life and 
death. Then he came round almost a& 
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once, and soon started away on his 

i 'oamey. The waiter—gooO'natured 
ellow—had lent him money to carry 
him to Mend oza. 

But Dalston’s adventures were not 
over yet. 

He arrived at Villa Merceries well 
and hopeful, and was lucky enough to 
secure a passage in the diligence about 
to start under mounted escort to Men¬ 
doza. After a jolting ride of days, the 
like of which he had never been used 
•to in the old country, the ancient-look¬ 
ing coach had coraDleted three-quarters 
of the journey, ana the rest of the road 
l>eing considered safe the escort was 
allowed to go on its way to the 
frontier. 

They had not departed two hours, 
however, before the travellers were at¬ 
tacked, the driver speared, and the 
horses captured. The only passenger 
who made the slightest I'esistance wa.? 
Dalston. He rolled over more than one 
Indian with his revolver and fought the 
rest with the butt-end of his rifle, which 
he had been unable to load. He was 
speedily overpowered, and would have 
t>een knifed on the spot had not the 
•Cacique of the party whom Dalston 
had wounded interfered and spared his 
life. 

Spared his life ! But for what ? He 
•did not know. Some of the passengers 
were permitted to go free, the rest were 
killed. He alone was mounted on horse¬ 
back, his legs tied with thongs and his 
horse led by an Indian. 

All that night and all next day his 
captors journeyed on, taking, as far as 
D^ston coula judge, a south-west 
course. His suflerings were extreme. 
His 1^8 were swollen, cut, and bleed- i 
ing ; his naked shoulders—for they had . 
stripped him almost naked—burned 


' and blistered with the sun ; and al- 
! though his tongue was parcliM and his 
head drooping wearily on his breast, no 
j one offered him a mouthful of water. 

I He b^ged them to kill him. Perhaps 
the Cacique, who was almost a white 
man, understood his meaning, for he 
grinned in derision ana pointed to his 
own bullet-wounded arm. The Cacique 
knew well there were sufferings pos¬ 
sible compared to which death itself 
would be as pleasure. 

When the Indians at last went into 
camp—which they did but for a night 
—he was released, but guarded ; a hunk 
of rawguanacomeatwasthrowntohim, 
which he tried to suck for the juices it 
contained. 

Next day they went on and on again, 
over a wild panipa land now, with nere 
and there a ousb or tussock of grass or 
thistles, and here and there a giant 
ombu-tree. His ankles were more pain¬ 
ful than ever, his shoulders were raw. 
the horse he rode was often prodded 
with a spear, and he too was wounded 
. at the same tin)e. Once or twice the j 
Cacique, m.addened by the pain of Lis , 
wound, rushed at Dalston with uplifted ! 
knife, and the wretched prisoner o^ged 
that the blow might fall. 

Towards evening they reached a kind | 
of hill-and'forest land, wh^ the flower- 1 
ing cacti rose high above the tallest i' 
spear. Then they came to a ruin. \ 
Indians here v/ere in full force, horses 
dashed to and fro, and it was evident 
from the bustle and stir that they were 
on the war-path, and soon either to 
attack or be attacked. 

The prisoner was now roughly un¬ 
horsed and cruelly lashed to a tree and 
left unheeded by all. For a moment or 
two he felt grateful for the shade, but 
his position after a time became pain¬ 


ful in the extreme. At nightfall all th( 
Indians left, and soon after the sufler¬ 
ings of the poor wretch grew mon 
dreadful than pen can describe. He 
was being slowly eaten alive by myriads 
of insects that crept and crawled or 
flew ; horrid spiders with haii^ legs 
and of enormous size ran over his neck 
and naked chest, loathsome centipedes 
wriggled over his shoulders and face 
and bit him, and ants covered him 
black from head to feet. Towards dusk 
a great jaguar went prowling past, 
looked at him with green tierce eyes, 
snarled low, and went (m. Vultures 
alighted near him, but they too passed 
by ■ they could wait. .Them it was night, 
ana many of the insetH^ pests grew 
luminoua They flitted and danced 
before his eyes till tortured nature 
could bear no more and insensibility 
ended his sufferings for a time. 

*'»■*«’ 

The Indians must have thought that, 
although their attack on our estancia 
had failed, we were too w'eak or too 
frightened to pursue them. They did 
not know Moncrietf. Wounded though 
he was, he had issued forth from behind 
the ramparts with thirty well-armed 
and splendidly-mounted men. They 
follows the enemy up for seven long 
hours, and succeeded in teaching them 
such a lesson that they have never been 
seen in that district since. 

Towards noon we were riding home¬ 
wards, tired and weary enou^ now, 
when Donald suggest^ our visiting 
the old Jesuit rum, and so we turned 
our horses’ heads in that direction. 

Donald had ridden on before, and as 
I drew near I heard him cry, “Oh, 
Moncrie ff, come ouickly ! Here is sonm 
poor fellow lashea to the ombu-tree I’’ 
{To be 


BARBICAXE & CO.; 

\ OR, THE PURCH.ASE OF THE POLE. 

By Jules Vebse, 

Author of “ Tho Clipper of the Clowie," “ Frmn the Earth to the Jfoon," etfl., ete. 
CHAPTER IV.—OLD ACQUAINTAXCES. 


E arbicanb a Co.! The President of 
the Qun Club ! What was the Gun 
Club going to do with the North Polel 
We shall see. 

Is it necesrary to formally introduce 
Tnipey Barbicane, the president of the 
Gun Club, and Captain Nicholl, and 
J. T. Maston, and Tom Hunter with 
the wooden le^ and the brisk Bilsby, 
and Colonel Bloomsberry, and their 
colleagues? No! Although twenty 
years nad elapsed since the attention of 
the world was concentrated on these 
reinarkable personages, ttiey bad re¬ 
mained much as they were, ^ust as in¬ 
complete co^really, and Just as ol^ 
streperous, just as daring, just as 
-wrapped up in themselves as when they 
had embarked in their extraordinary 
adventure. Time had made no impres¬ 
sion on the Gun Club; it respected 
-them as people resp^t the obsolete 
cannon that are founa in the maBeums of 
old arsenals. 


If the Gun Club comprised 1,8M 
members at its foundation—that is, 
persons and not limbs, for a number ot 
these were missing—if 30,575 corre¬ 
spondents were proud of their connec¬ 
tion with the club, the number had in 
no way decreased. On the contrary, 
thanks to the unprecedented attempt 
they had made to open communication 
with the moon, as related in the “ Moon 
Voyage,” its celebrity had increased 
enormously. 

It will TO remembered that a few 
years after the War of Secession certain 
members of the Gun Club, tired of 
doing nothing, had proposed to send a 
projectile to the moon by means of a 
monster Columbiad. A gun nine hun¬ 
dred feet long had been solemnly cut 
at Tampa Town, in the Floridan penin¬ 
sula, and loaded with 400,000 Ids. of 
fulminating cotton. Shot out by this 
gun, a cylindro-conical shell of alumi¬ 
nium had been sent flying among the 


stars of the night under a pressure of 
six million millions of litres of gas. 
Owing to a deviation of the trajectory, 
the projectile had gone round the moon 
and fallen back to the earth, dropping 
into the Pacific Ocean in lat. 27® 7' n., 
long. 141® 37’ w.; when the frigate Sus- 
qu^anna had secured it, to the great 
satisfaction of its passengers. 

Of its passengers, two members of the 
Gun Club, the president, Impey Barbi¬ 
cane, and Captain Nicholl, with a hare¬ 
brained Frenchman, had taken passage 
in the projectile and bad all returned 
safe and sound. But if the two Ameri¬ 
cans were then present ready to risk 
their lives in some new adventure, it 
was not so with Michel Ardan. He hod 
returned to Europe and made a fortune, 
and was now planting cabbages in bis 
retirement, if the ^t-informed re¬ 
porters were to be believed. 

Barbicane and Nicholl had also retired 
comparatively speaking, but they had 
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retired only to dream of some new 
enterprise of a similar character. They 
were in no wajit of money. From theiV 
last undertaking there reoiained nearly 
two hundred tliousand dollars out of 
the five millions and a half yielded by 
the public subscriptions of the old and 
new worlds ; and by exhibiting them¬ 
selves in their aluminium projectile 
throughout the United States they had 
realised enough wealth and glory to 
stitisfy the most e.vacting ot human 
ambitions. They would have been con¬ 
tent if idleness had not been wearisome 
to them ; and it was probably in order 
to find something to do that they had 
now bought the Arctic regions. 

But it should not be forgotten that if 
tliey had paid for their purchase eight 
hundred thousand dollars and more, it 
was because Kvangelina Scorbitt had 
advanced the balance they required. 

Although Barbicane and Nicholl en- 
joyetl incomparable celebrity, there was 
one who shared it with them. This was 
J. T. ilaston, the impetuous secretary 


of the Gun Club. Was it not this able 
matliematician who had made the cal¬ 
culations which had enabled the great 
experiment to tje inatle ? If he had not 
accompanied his two colleagues on their 
extraordinary voyage, it was not from 
fear; certainly not! But the worthy 
gunner wanted a right arm, and had a 
gutm-percha cranium, owing to one of 
tliose !vccident.s so common in warfare ; 
and if he had shown himself to the 
Selenites it might have given them an 
erroneous idea of the inhaltitants of the 
earti), of which the moon after all is ljut 
the humble satellite 1 

To his profound regret J. T. Maston 
had had to resign himself to staying at 
home. But he was not idle. After the 
construction of the immense telescope 
on the summit of Long’s Peak, one of 
the iiighest of the Rocky Mountains, he 
had transported himself there, and from 
the moment he found the projectile 
describing its majestic trajectory in the 
sky he never left his post of observation. 
- At the eye-piece of tlie huge instrument 
he devoted himself to the task of follow¬ 
ing his friends as they journeyed in 
'their strange carriage through space. 

It might be thought that the bold 
voyagers were for ever lost to earth. 


The projectile, drawn into a new orbit 
by the moon, might gravitite eternally 
round the Queen of the Night as a sort 
of snb-satellite. But no ! A deviation 
which by many was called ]>rovidential 
had modiBed the projectile’s direction, 
and, after making a circle of the moon, 
brouglit it back from that spheroid at a 
speed of 172,800 miles an hour at the 
moment it plunged into the ocean. 

Luckily the liquid mass of the PaciBc 
had broken the fall, which had been 
perceived by the U. S. frigate Susaue- 
lianna. As soon !is the news had reached 
J. T. Miuston he had set out in all haste 
from the observatory at Long's Peak 
to the rescue of his friends. Soundings 
were taken in the vicinity of where the 
shell had been seen to fall, and the 
devoted Maston had not hesitated to go 
down in diver’s dress to tind his friend^s. 
But such trouble was unnecessary. The 
projectile being of aluminium, dis¬ 
placing an amount of water greater 
than its own weight, had returned to tlie 
surface of the Pacific after ainivgniticent 


plunge. And President Barbicane, Cap¬ 
tain Niclioll, and Michel Ardun were 
found in their Boating prison playing 
dominoes. 

The part that Ma.ston took in these 
extraordinary proceedings had brought 
him prominently to the front. He was 
not handsome, with his artificial cranium 
and his mechanical arm with its hook 
for a hand. He was not young, for 
fifty-eight years liod chimed and struck 
at the date of our story’s beginning. 
But the originality of liis character, the 
vivacity of his intelligence, the fire in 
his eye, the impetuosity with which he 
had attacked everything, had made him 
the beau-ideal of a man in the eyes of 
Evangelina Scorbitt. His brain, care¬ 
fully protected beneath its gutta-percha 
roof, was intact, and justly bore the 
reputation of l)eing one of the most re¬ 
markable of the day. 

Mrs. Scorbitt — tnougli the least cal¬ 
culation gave her a headache—had a 
taste for mathematicians if she had not 
for mathematics. She looked upon them 
as upon beings of a peculiar and superior 
species. Heads where x’s knocked 
against ar’s like nuts in a bag, brains 
v^dlich rejoiced in algebraical formula, 
hands whicli threw about triple integrals 


as an equilibrist plays with glasses and 
bottles, intelligences which understood 
this sort of thing: 

f / f y <hl ^2 

—these were the wise men who appeared 
worthy of all the admiration of a womaji 
attracted to them proportionally to 
their mass and in inverse ratio to the 
square of their distances. And .1. T. 
Maston was bulky enough to exercise 
on her an irresistible attraction, and as 
to the distance between them, it would 
be simply zero if she succeeded in hei- 
plans. 

It must be coufe.ssed that this gave 
some anxiety to the secretary of the 
Gun Club, wlio ha<l never sought haj^i- 
ness in such close approximations. Be¬ 
sides, Evangelina Scorbitt was no longer 
in her first youth ; but she was not a 
bad sort of person by any means, and 
she would nave wanted for notbinc 
could she only see the day when she wa^i 
introduced to the drawing-rooms of 
Baltimore as Mrs. J. T. ilaston. 

The widow’s fortune was considerable. 
Not that she was as rich as Gould, 
ilackay, Vanderbilt, or Gordon Bennett, 
whose fortunes exceed millions, and who 
could give alms to a Rothschild. Not 
that she possessed the millions of Mrs. 
iloses Carper, Mrs. Stewart, or Mrs. 
Crocker; nor was she as rich as Mrs. 
Hamniersley, iirs. Helby Green, Mr.s. 
ilafBtt, Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. P. Stevens. 
Ifr.s. iiintbury, and a few others. But 
she was the possessor of four good 
millions of dollars, which had come to 
her from John P. Scorbitt, who had 
made a fortune by trade in fashion¬ 
able sundries and salt pork. And this 
fortune the generous widow would liave 
been happy to employ for the advantage 
of J. T. Maston, to whom she would 
bring a trea.sure of tenderness yet morc- 
inexjiaustible. 

At ilaston’s reque.st she hjul cheer 
fully consented to put several hundreds 
of thousands of dollars at the disposal 
of the North Polar Practical Association. 
without even knowing what it was all 
about. With J. T. ilaston concerned in 
it she felt assured that the work could 
not be but grandiose, sublime, supier- 
excellent. The past of tlie Gun C'lub's 
secretary was voucher enough for tlie 
future. 

It may be guessed, therefore, if she 
lost confidence when the auctioneer's 
hammer knocked down the North PoU 
to Barincane i Co. While J. T. Afasten 
formed part of the “Co.” could she do 
otherwise than applaud I 

And thus it was that Evangelina 
Scorbitt found lierself chief proprietor 
of tlie Arctic regions within the eightv 
fourth parallel. But what would she<l' 
with them 1 Or rather, how was th^ 
company going to get any lienetit out of 
their inacce.ssible clomain? 

That was the question ! And if in a 
pecuniary sense it had much interest 
tor Mrs. Scorbitt, from a curiosity jioint 
of view it bad quite as much interest for 
the world at large. 

The. trusting widow bad asked a fo'*’ 
questions of ilastou before she advancoii 
the funds. But Maston invariably 
maintained the closest reserve. Mr.^ 
Scorbitt, he remarked, would kno’-' 
soon enough, but not before the hour 
had come, for she would be indeeti 
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astonished and deliglitod at tbo object 
of the new associiitiuii. 

Doubtless he was thinking of some 
undertaking which, to quote Jean 
Jacques, “never had an example, and 
never will have imitators "—of some¬ 
thing destined to leave far behind tlie 
attempt made ))y the (iun Club to open 
up communication with the moon. 

When EvangeliJia ^rew somewhat 
)ressing in her inquiries, J. T. Maston 
lad placetl his hook on his half closed 
lips, and remarked, sootliingly, 


“ Have confidence, ilrs. Scorbitt; 
have confidence I ’’ 

And if Mrs. Scorbitt had confidence 
l>efore the sale, wliat immense joy she 
must have experienced at tlie nfsult! 

Still sho could not help a-sking the 
eminent mathematician what he was 
going to do next. And tliough she 
smiled at hirabewitchingly, the eminent 
mathematician only replied, as he cor¬ 
dially shook li(U' hand— 

“ Vou will know very soc->n !” 

That shake of the hand immediately 
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calmed the impatience of Mrs. Scorbitt 
And a few days later there was another 
shake, for the Old and New Worlds were 
considerably shaken—to say nothing of 
the shake that was coming—when tiiey 
learnt the project for which the Nortii 
Polar Practical Association appealed to 
the public for subscriptions. 

The com^ny announced that it had 
“ acquired '’^the territory for the purpose 
of working—" the Coal Fields at thf 
North Pole!” 

{To be continued.) 


T here are sermons in stones; why, tlien, 
not jokes in dictionaries ? One <iU- 
covery is surely as likely .os the other ! Not 
tliat dictionark’-niakers arc anytliiiig else 
than grave and .solemn persons ; they would 
not make these jukas themselves; prultably 
they do not eren know that they are in 
their dictionaries ; hut then stone-breakers, 
though they must rome across hundreds .if 
sermons, arc not always lielter than other 
jieople. 

Some of the most serious boys I have 
known, who never smiled at anylsiily else's 
jokes, have perjiotrated jokes of the most 
excruciating kind, and yet liave only lookeil 
a-stonished when other people laughwl. 
Smith minor was one of tlicse. He was 
great at dictation. It mattered not how 
clearly the master read, he would always 
get something beautifully wrong. It was 
be who clianginl the “ Destruction of Senna- 
oherib” into the “ Destnietion of St. 
Acary’,” n new saint hitherto unknown to 
fame ; and who wrote down 

" BU honse vai known to nil the baipnan IraJe,” 

when the poet Goldsmith had state<l 

“ His bouse was known to all the vagrant train." 

Hut no doubt Smith minor knew better 
than Goldsmith. Blundell, agmii, nick¬ 
named Blunders by the class, was a similar 
genius, quite unconscious, rememljer, for 
when he di<l anything remarkable, “he 
blushed to find it fame.’’ It was he who 
changed 

“ To beant>' shy. liy I.-ittlre high, 

Sing* hlgb-boru cavalier," 

by writing “ lettuce ” for “ lattice,” an im- 
jiroveinent of the lines which inspired the 
celebrated sketch of Williams, wherein the 
cavalier was depicted plaving his lute 
lieneath the shade of a ^ruMignagian 
lettuce. 

“ And here by thee will bumble bee 
For ever and tor ever " 

was Ais reading of Tennyson’s verses. I 
shall never forget his celebrated distinction 
iietween a knight and a baronet. Some Imy 
1 icfore him in class had said that a knight 
wa-s styled “ sir,” whereupon he informed 
ns that the difference was tnat a knight was 
< nlled “sir,” and a baronet “ my dear sir.” 
lie looked ouite offended when everyb^y 
langked, ana tears stood in his eyes when 
the master stigmatised him as “ a victim of 
false analc^y.” 

Yet the master was perfectly correct, for 
false analogy U the term which people who 
■write grammars and other similar wicked 
1 *ooks apply to such blunders as Smith and 
Hlondell to make. People who do not 
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know a word or will not take the trouble to 
think about it, mix it up with some other 
word they know better. This has lieen 
done in all ages, and jokes of this kind have 
consequently got into all our dictionaries. 
We laugh if Ave hear the story of the 
gardener who always spoke of china asters 
as “ Chinese oysters,’^ or that of the old 
Avoman Avho sutt'ered nmcli from the 
“ broAvn crisis ” {bronchitis), or of the other 
old woman Avho liked to hear about the 
“SjTup Finishing woman" (Syro-Plimni- 
cian); but Ave do not see anything funny in 
8|>eaking of Tartars, when Ave mean the 
jieople Avlioso real name is Tatars. The 
sailor talks about tho “Billy Hough ’un,” 
Avhen he means the Bcllcrophon, because he 
does not understand the lung Avord ; and so 
our forefathera did not understand Tatar, 
and supposed that the terriblo nation of 
Central Asia got their name from being let 
looM* from Tartarus, or hell. 

“Jerked beef” Is not, as one might 
suppose, beef that has lieen jerked about in 
course of preparation: the term is a corrup¬ 
tion of charqiii, the South American name 
for this kind of beef. Knnagato is not a 
person Avho runs on tho road, though it 
OAves its spelling to an old idea of this kind 
(for gate means Avay, as in “to gang one’s 
gate ”), but it signified originally “an 
apostate,” who had denied his faith, and it 
AA'as anciently spelled “ reiicgat,” in AA-hich 
may be detected the same rout ns in “ nega- 
tiun.” Wormwood, in like manner, is 
anuther miss])ellmg from false analogj’, 
the AA’ord being originally “AA'ermode,” 
signifying ware-mood, “a preserA’er of the 
mind,” from its supposed virtues. Hang¬ 
nail should bo agnail; andiron has no con¬ 
nection Avitli iron, but stands for the Middle 
English “andernc” or “auiidire.” Goose¬ 
berry should lie “ grooseberry, ” and means 
properly a rough berry ; kickshaAvs is for 
qtielque chose ; belfry is a guard-toAver, and 
18 corrupted from “ lierfrey,” the first part 
of Avhich is allied to “ borough,” and the 
latter to “free pennyroyal is for pulial 
royal, which name Avas given to it because 
of its supposed ^lOAver against fieas, from 
the Latin pulex, a flea ; touchy should be 
“ tetchy,” and has no connection Avith 
“touch;” crayfish is for the Middle English 
crevise, and is really allied, not to “hsh,” 
but to “crab;” blunderbuss is itself a 
blunder, and is formed from an old Dutch 
word donderbusse ; caussAvay is for causey, 
and has nothing to do Avith “ way.” 

- Most of these blunders are such as Avould 
be made by uneducated people, who alter 
words that seem strange into others Avhicli 
they know better. But blunders are made 
by clever guessing as well as by ignorance. 
It was one of the sharpest boys of his form 
who derived “ Poleniarchus,” the Athenian 
war-leader, from “poll,” a bead, and 


“ march,” so that it Avould mean “ head of 
the march.” He aa-ob only a little boy in a 
iunior form, remember, and I Avill not tell yoL 
liis name, because he has done better since. 
Old dictionaries contain quite as funny 
derivations as this. Once upon a time 
learned men used toderive everA'thing from 
the Hebrew, if they could find tlie slightest 
resemblance, but noAv coniparatii'e philo¬ 
logy has taught us that there is a wide gull 
between tlio Arj’an and Semitic language.-. 
If a HebieAV defivatiou could not be found, 
a plain English word had to be tortured. 
someliOAV in order to refer it to a Greek oi 
Latin source at tlie very least, for tlu 
<iictionary-writer8 did not know that the 
Teutonic stuck is an indej^Kindent family of 
it.s OAvn, and tliat Englisli contains Avords 
cognate to Latin and Greek Avords as Avell 
as derived Avords. English derivations AA'ere 
not thought good enough for “ake” and 
“rime,” and so Greek ones Avere ioA-ented, 
and the AA-ords became “ache” and 
“rhyme.” “Scissors” Avas substituted for 
“sisoures” or “cisourea,” “island” for 
“Hand,” and “eyry” for “ aerj'” on the 
same principle of false derivation. A 
posthumous child was the latest bom, and 
should be sjielled “postumous,” from the 
Latin “nostnmus out some very cleA-er 

E erson tnought that it came from “ post 
unium,” and meant oue bom after the 
father aa-o-s in the ground; and so the spell¬ 
ing became changed. Harlequin owes its 
spelling to a false idea that it was con¬ 
nected with “ Charles Quint,” but this wa.s 
the blunder originally of French etymo¬ 
logists. 

The article an has caused a few blunders. 
A nickname was originally an ekename— 
tliat Is, “an additional name ;” as also a 
newt was an ew*t. On the other hand an 
adder aa-os originally a nadder, and an 
umpire aa’os a ntimpire—that is, a non-peer. 
Azure ought to be lazur, but this mistake 
was made in the French, Avliere lazur AA'as 
mistaken for I’azur. The word comes from 
the Low* Latin lazur, a blue coloured stone, 
generally knoAim as lapis lazuli The Latin 
name comes from the mines of Lajwurd, 
Avherc the mineral was found. The history 
of this Avord is exceedingly curious, and 
could not be guessed, as it is so much con¬ 
cealed by its corrupted form. Occasionally 
the dropping of an initial A may conceal the 
source of a AA'ord, as in arbour, Avhieh is 
simply a corruption of harbour, but here 
false analogy and false derivation helped the 
corruption. A reference to a good dic¬ 
tionary, such as those of Chambers and 
Skeat, will supply A-arious other verbal 
blunders. Pro^r names are an almost 
inexhaustible mine for the student, hut 1 
have said enough to put anybody on the 
track who is anxious to discover more 
(Uctionary jokes for himself. 
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DUPLESSIS MOENAY. 



Ere tlie breath of the battle blew over the jilain. 

Ere the nieailows were drencbed with the blood of the i^lain, 
“ lieineijiber," cried Henry, “ wliose children ye are. 

And follow, unfearing, the crest of Xavarre! 

God send its a triumph unequalled to-day!” 

“Amen!” cried the burgher, Duplessis Moinay. 


Then forth from tlie serried battalion he sprung, 
And wide o’er the valley his stem accents rung. 
“Remember thy sins, at this iiioiuent, O King! 
Bethink what disaster this day they may bring! 
Repent ere the trumpet shall sound for the fray!” 
Cried the unflinching burgher, Duplessis Mornay. 


[Aktee Henry of Navarre had addressed his troops just before 
the Battle of Contras, Duplessis Momay, a burgher of Marseilles, 
8tepi)ed out from his place in the ranks, and after reproaching 
the King for his riotous life, which had brought great shame on 
the Protestant cause, urged him to repent before the battle was 
jiiinsd, lest Goil should send defeat on account of his excesses. 
Hsnry ma<le confession of his sins, knelt with his army in prayer, 
and rose to achieve a victory which has been often immortalLsed 
in song.] 


Then down knelt the King, with lus brave liegemen there. 
And all the vast host heard his i>enitent prajer; 

Then trebly a hero, each God-strengthened man, 

Pressed after the white crest that slione in the van. 

While ever beside it, tlirongh all the wild fray, 

Siaote the unwearied ami of Duplessis Momay. 


On the right was Cond^, at the head of his men, 

And with him Soisson ; on the left was Tnrcnne; } 

While fair in the centre shone cliivalry’s star, . 

The white crest of Henry, bold King of Navarre. ; 

Yet bravest and staunchest of all that array, ! 

Was the God-fearing burgher, Duplessis Momay! I 


Three times nave the suns of a century fled 
Since the vale of Coutras ran with battle-ooze red. 

And over it rose, with the evening’s bright star, 

The triumphal shout of the host of Navarre. 

The white-crested Henry, in song, lives to-day— 

Who honours God’s hero, the burgher .Momay? 

ALBIQN W. TOt'Botl. 
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KOKB ABOtJT MAZES. 

tiu Author <(; "Mazfi Anoint and Modtrn,'’ tt«. 


V T the Tudor Exhibition, now open at 
the New Gallery in Re<'ent Street, 
wliich all sliould see Wore its close early 
ill April, there is in the balcony a cnrious 
j k'ture of a maze. This maze has a his- 
i"ry. 

It consists of the usual labyrinth, with a 
iiiinr>taur in the centre, from whose heail a 
triple cross is falling otf; around the mino- 
iiiur are manacles and a scroll inscribed 
I .VQVEVS C'ONTRITVS EST ET NOS LIBE- 
UATI SVMV.S. 

In January, 1526-7, Sir Thomas Wj-at 
tlie elder, who translated the Psalms, and 
nf whom there aremirtraits in tlie exhibi* 
tion, accompanied Sir John Russell, after- 
w.ards Lonl Privv Seal, on an embassy from 
Henry VIII. to I’ojie Clement vil. “The 
aiiibassodurs were hospitably receive<l by 
the Pope, and at twelve mites from Rome 
were met by a high official of the court and 
cnnductod to their lodgings. Scarcely had 
the chief favourite of Ins liolines.s dei>arted, 
when another messenger arrived, accom- 
l>anied by two of the chief beauties of the 
I’apal court, whom he introduced to the 
travellers, who answered this courtesy by 
calling for wine, after which, given with a 
compliment in crowns and much laughter, 
the ladies and the nieH.4euger were dismissed 
together. ThU fashion was taken as a test 
to ascertain whether they hail come fur¬ 
nished witli an nhondance of crowns. But 
Sir Thomas t<Mik it witlial to 1>e an Italian 
scorn, and kind of pronu.stick of the event 
of their .siiccc-is. ” 

And Sir Thomas was right, for in the 
end he and Russell were recalled without 
accomplishing their mission. On tlieir way 
back Sir Thomas, “being enraged at the 
conduct of the Poj»e,” drew this maze on 
the wall of an inn. 

“After much delays and expense of 
moneys,” continue the Wyat pai>ers, “ the 
ambassador, urging earnestly his defects as 
letters from the king, he finally received 
answers of evil satisfaction, according to 
the expectation of the former pmnostick, 
which signified to the king he was sud¬ 
denly cadled home by new letters. And 
on his return, in a certain place changing 
horses. Sir Thomas in his ciiamber on the 
wall drew a maze, and in it a ininotaur 
with a triple crown on his head, both as it 
were falling, and a bottom of tliread with 
%rtain guives and broken chains there lying 
hy, and over this wonl, Laqueuscontrittu est 
t noslibcrali sittnus. This was but finishe'^ 
when the ambR.'‘sa«Ior remounted with Sir 
riiunias: be on the way hdd him what he 
ia<l left beliind him in return of the scorn 
iseil to them at tlieir arrival in Rome, and 
n disdain of the want of success of the 
ring’s affairs there. At it my lord laughed 
leartily, sproially (you may suppose) after 
le heard bis holiness, and all his college 
>f cardinals’ wis^lom were troubled to scan 
ipon a draft of the imprese, sent to Rome 
ly some that advertised of the author of it. 
lut much the king is said to have taken 
deasiirc to hear the discourse of it at my 
)rilV return, and it was thought an occa- 
ion to the king of his employing Sir 
'honias the moie in his semces ol im- 
ortance and trust ever after.” 

And here is this very maze brought from 
tie Italian inn to be looked at by London 
ihoolboys tliree hundred and sixty-three 
ears after Sir Thomas Wyat drew it on 
le ])anel of the room 1 
In the same exhibition is a portrait of 
ir Henry Wyat, Sir Thomas’s father, who 
’as ^juite as famous for his cat as even Sir 
richurd Whittington. He was imprisoned 


in the Tower by Richard ill. for his ad¬ 
hesion to the Earl of Richmond, who, after 
Busworth Field, l>ec.amo Henry vil. 

“Once,” say the Wyat {Hijiers, “in a 
cold and narrow' tower, where he had 
neither bed to lie on nor clothes suflic-icnt 
to warm him, nor meat for his mouth. 
He had stan-eil there had not God, who 
sent a crow to feed His prophet, sent this. 
His and his country’s martyr, a cat both to 
feed ami warm him. It was lii-s own relation 
unto them from whom I had it. A eat 
came one day down into the dungeon unto 
him, and, as it was, otfered herself unto 
him. He w’as glad of her, laid her in his 
bosom to warm him, and by making much 
of her won her love. After which she would 
come every day unto him divers times, and 
when she could get one bring him a pigeon. 
He complained to his keeperof his culd and 
short fare. The answer was * be durst not 
better it.’ ‘ But,' said Sir Henrj*, ‘if I can 
provide any will you promise to dress it for 
me?’ ‘I may well enough,’ said he the 
keeper, * you are safe for that matter; ’ 
and being urged again, promised him and 
kept his promise, dressed for him from time 
to time such pigeons as his aocator, the cat, 
provided for him. Sir Henry Wyat in hU 
prosperity for this would ever make much 
of cats, as other men will of tlteir sp.*vnie1s 
or iionnds ; and perhaps you shall not find 
his picture anywhere but like Sir Chris¬ 
topher Hatton with liia dog, witli a cat 
before him.” 

And in this Tudor Exhibition isbi.s|(or. 
trait, Sir Henry looking very coniforta)>le 
under the circumstances, with the cat, the 
pigeon, and the dungeon window. Nay 
more, someone has painted a replica of the 
picture and then cut it into halves, so as to 
obtain a portrait of Sir Henry without the 
cat, and a portrait of the cat without Sir 
Henry. 

And now we have mentioned Wyat’s 
maze, we may as well have a few more 
catheilral mazes in continuation of the long 
series given in the fifth volume of B. U. P. 

Here, for instance, is the maze destroyed 
at Sens in 1768. It was two thousand paces 



Sms. 


long, so that the pilgrims took some time 
to get to the centre; for all these church 
mazes, as we previously pointed out, were 
for the purposes of pilgrimage, a treading 
of the maze being a sort of minor cru>a le, 
the centre of the maze being known as the 
Jerusalem. 

Here is another maze, that at the chap¬ 
ter house of Bayeux, one of tliose we did 
not previously illustrate. It is mode of 
coloureil tiles, the path being black squares 
ornamented with yellow gnfhns, rosettes, 


shields, etc., of strange patterns. Tliismaze 
is about twelve feet across. 



Bayeux. 


Here is the St. Quentin maze, which we 
also spoke of. It was of early thirteenth. 



8t. Quentin. 


century* date. Like the others its path wa» 
“ the road to Jerusalem,” and like them 
its centre became “Ecclesia,” and after¬ 
wards “Ciel.” The sacreil nature of the 
mazes in time vanished, and we learn that, 
like others, this one at St. Quentin was 
destroyed in 1792 because “ the children in 
]>laying who could get in quickest dis¬ 
turbed the ser>'ice8 of the churcl.,” the 
“ road to Jerusalem ” having become a 
child’s game! 

And, lastly, here is the St. Omer one, 
which had the stations, and was actually 



St. Omer. 


visited by pilgrims as a compromise for not 
going to the Holy Land to nilfil their vow. 
The tiles of which it was composed were 
yellow and bine. In the centre was a pic¬ 
ture of Solomon’s Temple. 
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rOSSILS AND FOSSIL HUNTIHO. 


T here are few districts in the British 
Isles where fossils cannot be found, 
and for anyone who is fond of examining 
the works of Nature fossil-collecting forms 
a healthful as well as an attractive and 
•amusing exercise. Moreover, the collecting 
■of fossils is very often the first step to the 
ioscinoting study of geology, the science 
which incjiiires into the history of the 
■changes which the earth and its animal and 
plant life have undergone. 

The great value of fossils, then, is due to 
the fact that, when carefully studied, they 
-con bo mode to olTord information about 
the past history of the earth and its inhabi¬ 
tant They furnish evidence of the former 
•existence of lakes, rivers, and seas in places 
where such do not exist noAv, of changes in 
■climate, and in the distribution of animals 
4ind plants over the surface of the earth. 
Some of the rock deposits and fossils found 
in Portland illustrate this very well. Ui)on 
rocks containing marine shells is a series of 
limestones and clavs, with layers of an 
ancient soil in whidi occur the stumps of 
trees: above these *‘dirt beils” are strata 
containing the remains of an oyster bed 
and marine shells. These occurrences may 
be explained by assuming that a forest 
grew ujion a raised sea bottom where Port¬ 
land now is, and that this forest was ilnally 
submerged under water. More than this, 
however, may be learned from these cle- 
posits. The plant-remains found in the 
layers of soil are not portions of oaks or 
elms, bnt of a species of cycads and pines 
similar to those found at the present day in 
Australia, thus indicating that the flora of 
Portland once had a decidedly Australian 
character. 

It is very important for the intending 
iossil-Unnter to know' what fossils are, so as 
to be able to readily distinguish them. 
Young collectors, when on their first ex- 
cnrsiiins, usually have a difficulty in telling 
«ame of the fossils they find, and are apt to 
fake liome and treasure up stones because 
they are marked in some peculiar wav, 
•whereas such marking may be entirety 
Accidenta). The common idea that a 
fossil is an animal or plant or some part of 
these converted into stone is only partly 
correct, sincp it does not take into account 
many object.s which are undoubted fossils. 
The burrows and tracks of worms foitnd in the 
sandstones, shales, and slates of Shropshire, 



North Wales, Cumberland, or Wicklow, 
and the footprints of large frog-like animals 


By Thomas East Lokks, m.a., ll.d. 

found in the new red sandstone of Warwick¬ 
shire and other places, are as much foesils 
as tiie well-known trilobites which are so 



THIobita in Limestone. 


common in the great series of grits, flags, 
slates, and limestones called Cambrian and 
Silurian. Near the sides of the lieautiful 
lakes of Neufchatel, Bienne, and Lucerne, 
in Switzerland, have been found Iwne 
needles, pieces of iishing-iiots and knives, 



Stone Axe and Horn Haft. 


and axes of flint, some of the last men¬ 
tioned being fitted in rough handles of 
stag’s horn. These were made and used by 
the people who formerly lived near the lakes, 
and are considered to be fossils because 
they indicate the former existence of these 
people. The fossil shells found in the loose 
sands aud gravels near Orford, Walton, 
Norwich, and other places in Norfolk, 
SuiTolk, and Essex arc not at all converted 
into stone, and are very similar in appear¬ 
ance to the shells which may be gathered 
to-day at the seaside, except that they are 
usually stained of a light brown, and some¬ 
times of a reddish-brown, colour. These 
examples serve to show tliat fossils are not 
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necessarily animals or plants converted into 
stone. Tlie wor<l itself is of Latin origin, 
and means “ anything dug up ; ” but it 
now used in a narrower sense for any 
remains or traces of animals or plants pre¬ 
served in any natural dejiosit of saml, 
gravel, clay, shale, limestone, or other 
rock. 

During the work of collection the fossil- 
hunter will soon find that the fossil remains 
of some animals arc more abundant than 
those of others. The chief reason for this 
is that only the harder and less perishable 
parts are likely to be preseri'ed, since after 
death the softer tissues would soon rot and 
disappear. On this account fossil shells, 
corals, teetlj, and Iwnes are commonly 
found, whereas fossil jelly-fish and slugs 
are unknown. In some rare eases, indee^i. 
tlie entire body of an animal, bones, flesli, 
and hair have l>ecn preseiA’ed. Thus ai 
the beginning of the present century- an 
entire mammoth, or extinct species of 
elephant clothed •with wool and long hair, 
and not naked like the elephants of India 
and Africa, was accidentally found in Sil>eria 
by a pea.sant. It was standing upright, 
fast Ixinnd in a ma-ss of ice, and ]o<^ed 
so lifelike that the man was at fir>t 
afraid to break the icy covering. After 
visiting the imprisoned elephant several 
times,lie broke the ice and took away the 
ivory tusks. In tlie year 1803 a Mr. Adams 
rediscovered the mammotli, which in the 
meantime had fallen from the ice, and been 
to a great extent devoured by wolves. The 
skeleton, with the exception of the tusk* 
and one leg, which had entirely disaptrearol. 
was afterwards conveyed to St. Peters¬ 
burg, and placed in the museum there. 

Fossil-collectors require little in the w ay 
of apparatus. By far the most useful thing 
is a hammer, and it is mlvisable to le 
iwovided with one when doing geological 
iielil-work of any kind. A very good torui 
of iiammer-licacf is one ■which is square at 
one end and chisel-shaped at the otlicr. 
The square end can be used for breaking 
down rock.H, and the other for triniiiurig 
.specimens. Tlie head may be all steel, oi 
have steel ends welded upon an iron Iwi^ly. 
A very serviceable weight is one-half to 
three-quarters of a pound. The shall 
should he about twelve inches long, and 
preferably made of ash, which has great 
strength, toughness, and elasticity. Smart 
blows may be struck with a bammer having 
a shaft of ash wood, with less risk of split¬ 
ting the latter than when other kinds of 
wood are used. Another very ituportan: 
requirement is a map of tlie district where 
you intend to hunt lor fossils. The use o: 
a good geological map enables the collect^*: 
to work with greater certainty and more 
intelligently, since he can ascertain from it 
wliat formation or series of rocks he i? 
working amongst. The best maps sjt; the 
ordnance maps geologically coloured. These 
are sold in numbered quarter slieet-*. tho 
p^rice Ixjing three shillinCT each qxiartc’- 
The fossils, tvlien collected, may be carri*.-.' 
in the coat pocket, but it is much better t ■ 
be provided Avith a canvas or leather I:*..- 
for this purpose. In some districts a cK-i-'. 
chisel— i.e., a chisel commonly used ior 
cutting cold iron or steel—is often useful for 
cutting specimens from the face of a hi.ni 
rock, A pocket-book for sketches acJ 
notes and paper for wrapping up specimer- 
should be provided. Some of the fosa-iis 
that are met with may be very sxnall, o: 
the details very fine, and for the examina 
tion of these a pocket lens will be of great 
service. 
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When the fosKil-lnjnter has provided 
himself with the apparatus he intends to 
■carry he should then determine wliere to 
n. Siionld he l>e within a convenient 
istance from one of suctt well known 
places as Stonesfield, Lyme l*nrl>eck, 

-Clieltenham, Bracklesham, i.'\; ’'ey, Sliep- 
pey, Torquay, Cleveland, l>uxton, he 
should go there : otlierwise he .should con- 
tent himself with finding out the fos.sili- 
ferous rocks of liis own immeiiiate district. 
The fossil-hunter will liml as lie examiue-s 
siuch rocks that whilst some of tliem are 
full of fossils, others in the same neigh- 
liourluKxl contain very few, or jicrhaps none 
at all. Wlioii this is the emse, siicli a 
■difference may l>e explaineil by the fact 
that the rocks belong to different forma¬ 
tions, or were fomieil or dcjwsited under 
■different circumstances. Any good book 
■on geology will give information as to tlie 
fonuatioiis or series of rocks in which fossils 
■may lie foun<I; but it may lie romarkeil 
here tliat fossils are found almost ex- 
■clusively in stratitied rwks Bueh as lime¬ 
stones, shales, slates, ami sandstones, and 
not in unstralilied rucks sueli a.s ba.-ialt aud 



•tjranite. Again, even stratified rocks are 
•soiiietinies verj’ poor in fossils, esjiecially 
the red sandstones. Limestones, shales, 
.and some of tlie clavs usuall)’ contain 
numerous siiecimens. VS'lien tlie collector's 
object Ls b) obtain fossils from a formation 
in which he takes an especial interest, he 
should find out whore such rocks are 
oxposed, ami work amongst them systonia- 
tically and tliorougiily. 

Having decided ujion the series of rocks 
jLinongst which it is intended to work, find 
»ome quarry, cliff, cavern, railway cutting, 
or other excavation (whether natural or 
artiticial) iu wlsich such rocks arc exposed, 
and look around for some sjiot wliicli 
appears to be frosli and unworked by other 
fossil-hunters. Freshly fallen lieans of 
rock are often to be found at the sides of 
cuttings, quarries, or other excavations, 
■inch heaps, wliicU occur verj- frequently in 
limestone districts, arc usually produced by 
■^he action of frost and rain, whicii loosen 
he rocks in the follo-.ving way. During 
vinter the water lying in the crevices of 
he rocks is frozen, and at the same time 
■xerts such a pressure upon the sides of tlie 
•re vices os to split the exposed parts of the 
oelcs. In the same way water-pipe.s for 
npplying water to hoiLses are often burst 
.iti’iog a frost, and land which has been 
.Iiiughed in the autumn is broken up by 
he frost daring tha following winter. 
V ikter expands at the rcDment of it.s con- 
ers^loD into ice, so ns to occupy aUiut one 
ri«-l a tenth as much space as it did before 
'eezing, and thus it is capable of exerting 
very great pressure in the one case 
^Ainst the rocKs in t.he cavities of which 
lies, and in the other case upon the 
■A^en pipes which it tills. Altiiough the 
rcica are split at the time of freezing, they 


do not fall away then, but wait until the 
thaw loosen.s tlie bonds of ice. Rocks, 
esiiecially limestone nicks, are also loosened 
• by the action of rain water, which Tiercolatea 
through, and dissolves and xvashes awnv 
portions of tliein. Limestone rocks, Avhicli 
are mainly conqiosed of carlsinate of lime, 

I are reailily dissolved by rain water, contain¬ 
ing, as it does, carbonic acid in solution. 
By the continued action of fnist and rain 
the rocks are broken «lown, and thus the 
fossil.hunter's work, at least so far as the 
use of the liamiuer is concerneil, is very 
much Icsseneil. He has only to sit down 
u)Kin or near the heap, and carefully 
examine tlie broken rocks to find shells, 
corals, trilobifes, plants, or whatever else 
they may contain. If no freslily fallen 
lien]>s can lie found, liegin to l>reak the 
cxiMiscd rocks with the square end of the 
hauinier, taking care not to deface any 
sjiccimens which can be seen. It Mill be 
found that fe>v fossil-bearim: rocks are 
linrd to break np, and that some Mill 
scarcely require to be toueIic<l with the 
hammer. There are some verj' lianl and 
tough rocks, such as ba.salt and granite, 
but these, as reniarke<l licture, contain no 
fo.ssils. 

There is one imjiorlant rule which evei'j" 
fossll-lninter sliould constantly liear in 
mind—viz., that no lica)) of rocks should lie 
left until it ha.s been thoroughly and care¬ 
fully examineil. It is a very iiiischievous 
practice to look carelessly at a fcM’ of the 
stones from the heap, and then to look 
out for another heap if nothing of import¬ 
ance be found. Such a method of collect¬ 
ing rarely succeeds, as the fo.s.sil Imnter is 
letl to wander in this M-ay over large areas 
without obtaining many sjiecimens. On 
the other hand, those m Iio xvork amongst the 
heaps tliorougiily are likely to obtain many 
fossils, and often .some of value. Tlie 
stones should be picked up one by one, and 
carefully examined on every side; if no 
fus-iil.s are seen, the stones may lie throM ii 
iiv the side of, and not u]>on, the lieap. 
Some of the larger stones may lie ailvan- 
tageously broken M'itli the hammer, on the 
chance of finding a fossil encloseil. The 
stone Mill often break so a.s to expose a 
B|iecimen, if one is enclosed, for the presence 
of a fos.sil in the stone appears to M'eaken 
the latter where the fossil occurs. The 
breaking should be effected bj’ one smart 
tap, not header than is required, so as to 
lessen the cliance of splinteiiug the stone, 
and so breaking up any enclosed fossil. 
There are found in many strata, but more 
esjieriallv in the ironstone l)e<U of ycotland, 
Stuffords'liirc, Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Den¬ 
bigh, and Glamorgan, globular and other 
nodules M'hicli apiieor to have been formed 
by the deposition of mineral matter upon a 
shell—leaf, fish, etc. Wlienever these are 
found they should be carefully broken, 
because they often contain specimens in 
a M'onderfulfy perfect state of preservation. 

Some very good fossils have tiius been 
found in iromstonc nodules at Coalbrook- 
dale in Slirotishire. Pieces of rock may 
be found which contain several fossils, 
some of them either very small or in a 
badly preserved or broken state. The parts 
of the stone containing nothing of interest 
or value may be cliipped oft* by means of tlie 
cliisel-.ilia^ieil end of me fossil-hammer, care 
being taken not to split tlie selected fo.s.sils. 
The stone M lien struck xvill usually break 
at the weakest part, and as this is fre- 
(pieiitlv M'liere the largest and best specimen 
lies, the fossil-collector is likely to have 
the mortification of seeing Ids “ prize ” sjilit 
acrass the middle, or, if it be delicate, 
broken into fragments. Good fossils are 
occasionally seen on the face of the rocks in 
the quarry or other excavation, aad these 
should be cut out M’ith a chisel, unless the 
rock can be easily broken away. 


A few concluding remarks may now be 
made about the naming and keeping of 
the specimens. Elach jossil liefore being 
placed in the bag should bo wrapped in 
one of tlie wrapping papers, and the latter 
marked with the locality where tlie speci¬ 
men wa.s found. This simple practice Mill 
enable the fossil-collector to fix llie locality 
with certainty M-lien he is arranging liis 
sjicciniens at home. Provided the fo>sils 
are not too ilclicate, they mav be cleanoil, 
after returning home, by MR.sfiing or blush¬ 
ing. The name.s of the fo.ssils, and also 
the formations or fonimtion to which they 
beloD", should be found out by referring to 
the dcecrijitioiiH and draMings of fos.sils 
given in geological liooks ; or, if a museum 
be near at hand, iiy comparing the speci¬ 
mens with the classified fossils exhibiteil in 
the museum. I'inally, the name, locality, 
and formation of eacli hiasil sliould be 
M'rittcn on a laliel of the kind sliOM-n in the 
anncxe<l sketch, such label being gunimcd 
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Label for Fossils. 


upon the specimen, if tlie latter he large 
enough to receive it, or njinn tlie l»ox in¬ 
tended to contain the fossil Mheu it is of 
small .size. Ordinary pill-boxes are very 
serviceable for keeping small or delicate 
specimens in. 

Let me say in conclusion that I shall be 
pleased to assist any reader of the Boy's 
Own Papeb in the naming of iiis fossils, 
provided he apply to me through the Editor, 
sending a freehand sketch of the fossil and 
the name of the place where it mos found. 
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CoiTCSpOU'bCUL'C. 


H. O. TrRSKR. -The ••Timo Table for Anglers ” 
was in our August part for 13S7. 

P. AND O.—The annual reiwrt of the company, pul>- 
llshed at the offlccs, will give you the lafcirinatlon 
vnu recmire. You can see n list of the shareholders 
itt the Joint Stock Coiupaiiies' Department, Somer¬ 
set House. The fee is Is. 

Junior Queen's Sthoiar.— You can get n shilling 
tutor for the flogeoiet at Hopwood and Crew's, in 
New Bond Street, nearly opposite the UrosveDor 
Gallery. 

Australia.—A pply to the Emigrants' Information 
Office, Broadway, Westminster, s.w.. nr t-t the 
Crown Aeent of the Colony to whicli you think of 
goinj^ The clHces of all the Australuiii coloulea 
arc in Victoria Street, s.w. 

A LovFR OF THE B. 0. P —1, The liest tiling to cure 
a • Ijuit" Is to read aluiid and learn a few reuiia- 
tinns. If you correct yourself as you go along you 
will soon Icani to spe^ properly. 

RI’INSER.—Molberry leaves are the best: but there 
is no need to trouble s.bout relative value, as it 
seems to l>e impossible In these days to sell the 
silk. There is no market that we Cau discover for 
it ill small quantities. 

B J. B. Heal.—“O ur Cbristiau Names, and their 
Meanings" was in the seventh volume, In the Sep- 
teiiiher psrt for 1834. 

An Interested Bkapur —You csn now get "The 
Nilrcr CaAun " ill book form from Messrs. Sampson 
i/iw and Co., for 28. 6d. You can also get “The 
Tigerskln" and “ The Dnimnier Boy " from the 
same llrm at the same price. 

0. O —Paper hinges for fastening stamps in albums 
me sold hy Lincoln, 23!). Holbom, See the adver- 
ti-fiu«nl m our monthly part. The margins of 
sheets of postage stamps, obtainable for nothing 
or nest to nothing at any post-office, do Just as 
welt. 

8. F llBNLET.—Get a number of “Nature." or 
“ Kiinwledge." or “Science Gossip," or the “ Eng¬ 
lish M<-chuuic," and choose from among the ad- 
vei'iiboi-s. 

A WoliKisfl Lai>. -We should say try Manitoba. 
I’.iit wi lie to the Emigrants' Information Office, SI, 
Brnadwuy, Westminster, and get the latest infor¬ 
mation as to labour demands. The Information 
you get will lie official and tnistworthy, as it is 
nnbo Iv’s g iin to mislead you. the office liolng a 
Govciimiciit one. and nut a private speculation. 
R.tTS (Reader).—You do not keep them clean. A 
mangey rat should be chloroformed. 


Wot 1.1..RE Cl:!' kkteh --A bi''pr.iphy of IT. W, (i. 
Gnict- apiieared hi uursecnini Volume, ll lias lieeii 
reprinted in "Cricket," in our BooksheK Series, 
which contains two portraits of tlic champiuo. 

Linnet's cage (Bird*). —Keepinamoderately warm 
room. Give a good liip cage. Liiinefv are too often 
kept in small space. It is cruel. 

Tooth Powder (Amateur Skipper).—A safe and use¬ 
ful tooth powder or wash is that which does not 
rui> off the enamel, but at the same time disinfedts. 
Sauitas soap does well, so does camphorated chalk, 
or onlinary carbonate of sods. Do not be led away 
by the •* get-up" of advertised powders. They look 
well on the chemist'stfoiinter. Leave them there, 
and keep your money. We are always pleased to 
hear from our old boys. 

PET Bats (Leg).— Do not overcrowd. Keep only 
one pair in a cage. Let the cage have a Uark room 
for breeding, and be a big one. Feed on bieod sop, 
rice, potatoes, fruit, uata. and all kinds of good 
vegetable food and grains ; but do not give cheese 
or meat. Yes: keep the male always with the 
female. The white are generally culled Syrian 
rata, the piebald Java. A nonsensical distinction. 

Various (Apprentice).—!. Air-guns are most dan¬ 
gerous weapons, and very senseless. We cannot 
advise oiirreadurs to Invest In sucli trash. 2. You 
must consult a doctor. 3. Greyhounds have scent 
of course, but they hunt mostly by sight. 

Chemistry asp a Doo (Berth).-1. Peroxids of 
hydrogen may he prepared by treating peroxide of 
barium suspended in water witli enough sulphuric 
acid to fully react on it. The sulphate of barium 
precipitates, and the peroxide of bydrogen passca 
into solution. 2. We see no way out of the diffi¬ 
culty except by buying the dog. 

Home Pigeons (Fred).-Get “Exchange and Mart,” 
and reply to an advertisement Beware however. 
Never purchase till you see them. Of course you 
mean to breed. The old ones will not stay, you 
know. 

St. Bernard Puppy (Francis).—He ought to be 
twenty-seven inches at the shoulder now. Too late 
to doctor his bandy legs. 

Pigeons. F.TC. (J. Angus.)— 1. Veryearly forpigeons; 
but this is an exceptional season. 2. Yes.moiithly 
parts of the B. O. P. can lie sent straight from our 
office on receipt of 6d. and stamps to cover the 
postage. 

Dreadful Sufferer, and Olhcrs.—Consult adoctor; 
you must, whether you like it or not. Your future 
hesUli. If not life, depends on this and on yonr 
own determination to give up Imd habits. 

SCOTCH Collie (C. H. Taylor).—Yes, if the “ points" 
are g-wd. Get the "Kennel Referee.' price Is. 
Dean and Son. 


Bri tk CnuuaGE (M. J. Kld).--If you are morally 
brave, os you say, do not hanker after bruk 
courage : lint attention to the health and say 
.'iniuuut of outdoor exercise will streiigUinB the 
heart. I><> not forget that Ihe Iwaveat BMA 
pale and tremble aometimes at danger, bvt Uty 
face it all tile same. 

Smoking (S. H. R.).—The worst thing a boy can do, 
bar one. It will weaken your heart and head, and 
whiten yonr face aa well. 

Study (Invectn*).—Take nioilerate exercise. Stndj 
all you can out-of-doors. Take a cold hath ever) 
tDorning, and a quarter of an hour of dumb-belL 
next. Good food, good sleep ; uo medicine. 

All TO Pieces (Edgsr H-).- You seem all L’ 

pieces, Kdgnr. Wc regret we cannot cure roaoJ- 
shoulders. Walk and ilt erect, and they may (tv*, 
no worse. Only exercise every day—walking, ran 
iiiiig, and dumb-bells—can make you long-wiodeo 
What do you mean by “Hoove's catile have tin- 
hoove after a blow-out." We did not know boyi 
did. 
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W HEN thev reached the dining-room 
the electricians and engineers 
who could be spared from the tactory 
were assembled for luncheon. 

The apartment commanded a distant 
view 01 the ri%'er, with its gliding 
barges and stately vessels hauled along 
by fussy little tugs puffing in front m 
them like busy self-importance pre¬ 
ceding dignity and power. 

On the walls were hung several oil and 
water-colour pictures oi cable-ships en¬ 
gaged in their operations, and scenes 
m foreign lands, mostly executed by 
members of the contractors’ staff. Here 
was an Oriental fortress perched upon 
a rock in the Red Sea, a regular 
pirates’ nest; there a view of Valencia 
my, in Ireland, with the shore station 
of an Atlantic cable company; and 
yonder a spirited sketch of the steam¬ 
ship Agamemnon, struggling with the 
billows of the “roaring lorties.” 

A comer of the room was piled with 
trunks labelled with foreign bills, and 
littered with curiosities picked up in 
the Levant; a sumptuous narghile from 
Constantinople, a crimson fez from 
Tuni^ and leather slippers from Alex¬ 
andria ; scarves of rainbow silk from 
Cyprus, wines from Chios, pickled 
olives from the Ionian Islands, and fra¬ 
grant cigarettes from Syra. These tro¬ 
phies of the East had just come home 
in the Buffalo with divers sun-burnt 
members of the contractors’ staff. 

Mr. Perkin sat at the heatl of the 
table, and Charlie, as the stranger, was 
honoured with a seat beside him. Pre¬ 
sently the door opened and a little old 
negro with a very black face and very 
white wool, dressed in striped cottons, 
and moving noiselessly in carpet shoes, 
entered the room bearing a covered 
dish of immense proportions. 

“Aha! old Nunky,” cried one of the 
Buffalo men, singling out a pair of 
yellow slippers from pile or curios, 
*rve got something for you.” The 
ancient servitor deposited the dish 
before Mr. Perkin, and received his 
present with unbounded delight. 

“ Thankee, Massa Carey, said he, 
grinning all over. “ Very good, sah ! 
Beautiful slippers, sah !” 

“Golden slippers, Nunky,” said Mr. 
Carey. 

“ What is the ptiee de rfgistatue to- 
uncle?” inauired Mr. Perkin, 
‘^mething special ?” 

“Roast oeef, sah!” returned the 
•iarkey, uncovering the joint. “ Berry 
nice piece, sah.” 

“ Gootl ! ” ejaculated Mr. Perkin, be- 

? :inning to carve. “You see, Mr. .Sea- 
orth, we don’t always have a hot joint. 
When Uncle Ne<l suspects that the 
directors of our company are coming 
he gives us cold meat, not wishing 
them to cut down the supplies. How 
he finds it out is a mystery. I daresay 
he knew that you were coming to-day, 
and hence the hot meat. A most in¬ 
valuable man, I assure you.” 

“Try some of these olives from Zante,” 
said a new arrival, opening a bottle of the 
appetising berry and handing it round. 

“And what sort of a trip have you 
had, Mr. Carey ? ” said Mr. Perkin. 


CHAPTER in. —THE CABLE ENGINEERS. 


“ Pretty good most of the time. I 
Rough weather among the Cyclades. I 
Lovely country, Greece—wonderfully 
clear atmosphere. We actually sighted 
the mountains of Candia ninety miles 
distant by observation.” 

“ Candia ! ” said a big-boned Scot, 
sitting near ; “ that’s tbe ancient Crete, 
ye ken. It was the top of Mount Ida 
we saw—the famous Ida of the Idean 
Dactvls.” 

“Mucklejohn is nothing if not ‘cree- 
tical,’” remarked Mr. Carey, helping 
himself to the olives. 

“And indiscreet,” murmured Mr. 
Gamage, a sharp little cockney. 

“What has become of Barker?” in¬ 
quired Mr. Perkin. 

“ He left us at Gravesend,” said Mr. 
Carey, smiling. “Old Barker, you know, 
is quite an archaKilogist in his way. 
When we were lying at Malta taking 
in stores on the way out a few of us 
went ashore, Mr. Barker among us, to 
have a look at the town. We wandered 
into a great Catholic church or cathe¬ 
dral there, and went down the crypts, 
where they keep the relics of the Saints. 
One of the skulls was marked with the 
name of its former owner, and old 
Barker, having, as I said, a decided 

E assion for antiquities, quietly put it in 
is pocket. However, as we were going 
up the Dardanelles his conscience trou¬ 
bled himj or something, and he threw 
the relic into the seo. Nevertheless, on 

f foing over the crypts again on his way 
lome Barker says he observed the same 
skull, or one very like it, in its old place 
and bearing its old name.” 

“I daresay it floated back to Malta,” 
remarked Air. Gamage. 

“And was picked up by a fisherman 
and taken to the cathedral,” said Mr. 
Perkin. 

“ We suffered for our sacril«^e,” said 
Mr. Carey, “for we experienced a terrific 
gale among the Cyclades while laying 
cable. We had to cut and buoy the end 
and run for our lives right out to sea.” 

“ I never found any use for the Latin 
and Greek I learnt lang syne at the 
schule till then,” said Air. Alucklejohn. 
“W^e had been a whole fortnight knock¬ 
ing about out of sight of land, and 
were getting anxious as to what the 
directors at home were thinking of us, 

I daresay they imagined we had gone 
to the bottom, cable and all. Well, as 
soon as the weather moderated we ran 
for the nearest land that was like to 
have a telegraphic connection with the 
outer world, and one day I espied the 
posts of a telegraph line crossing a wee 
rocky promontory. I volunteered to 
go ashore and send a telegram to Air. 
Henderson, our managing director. But 
now came the difficulty: they were 
all Greeks at the telegraph-office—a 
mere mud-hovel of the country—and 
could not speak a syllable of English 
but ‘all right,' ‘come along,’ ‘yes,’ and 
such-like trash. How was I to make 
them understand ? I tried them with 
French—‘ Parlez vow I>ancy?' says I; 
but they only shook their heads. I 
tried them with some of auld Dominie 
McCleish’s Latin, but they simply 
laughed in my face. Then I puzzled 


my brains to try and remember some 
of my Greek, but it was clean gone. I 
coulana put three words together. At 
last a bright idea struck me; I could still 
remember their alphabet—alpha, beta, 
gamm^ delta, ye ken, and I resolved 
I to write my English words in Greek 
letters. They would not undersPxnd 
i it, but they could telegraph it all the 
I same, like a “ code ” mes-sage, and the 
I managing director would be able to 
I puzzle it out at the other end. I set to 
I work inscribing ‘ Alucklejohn to Hen- 
I derson,’ in the Greek characters, and 
; very funny it looked, for you reinem- 
; ber there is no ‘ j ’ in Greek, and I had 
' to put a ‘gamma’for it. So it came 
out ‘Aluklegon’ at the other end—I 
I mean London—and sorely puzzled the 
I managing director, I believe. But at 
, last he made the message out, and it 
i relieved the board considerably. So, 
i if you learn a thing at all, you’ll find a 
! use for it some day, if it's only standing 
on your head.” 

' “ That Avas a very rough time,” said 

j Carey. “We ran short of provisions, 

' and had nothing to eat but salt junk 
and biscuits, and finally some lean, 
scraggy fowls. Curried fowl for break- 
f{wt, cold fowl for lunch, roast fowl for 
dinner—every one as tough as tiddle- 
' strings. To make matters worse, we 
had to listen every night to that one 
story of the captain—you know w’hat I 
n>ean—the one we are all expected to 
roar at. At last Alucklejohn here got 
so sick of it, and the fowls together, 
that he would not come down to 
dinner. When we got into port he and 
some others rushed off to the hotel, 
though it was ten o’clock at ni^t, and 
demanded ‘ supper at once ! ’ T^e ob¬ 
sequious waiter vanished immediately 
, with a ‘Bien, M’sieurs,’ and in ai»out 
I half an hour, during which we walktHl 
' up and down the room, or drummed 011 
the tables, like famished tigers in a 
cage, he retunied with the victuals. We 
settled down with a will, each mentally 
licking his chops at the promised feast. 
The waiter bowed and uncovered the 
dish. It was a fowl! This was too much. 
Alucklejohn rose and pitched the miser¬ 
able bira at the waiter’s liead." 

“Eh ! apres ?” queried Air. Perkin. 

“Apres!—we enjoyed ourselves on 
bakecT potatoes.” 

“ Major McTurk declared he would 
rather go into a general action tluui 
live another week on board the Buf¬ 
falo,” said Alucklejohn. 

After luncheon some of the elec¬ 
tricians drank a little Chios wine or 
commanderia from Cyprus, while 
was served round, with cigarettes from 
Syra or cigars from Smyrna. They 
, continued to chat and gossip of their 
I experiences in difterent lands. They 
! were men who had travelled iu every 
I quarter of the world, and stayed in 
many curious outlandish spots. They 
hsvd “wrinkles” to confide aud lox^al 
customs to narrate which only th-* 
genuine “globe-trotter” can learn. By- 
and-by, however, the great bell of tl^’ 
factory put out their “pipes” and re¬ 
called them to their labours. 

{To be ctmtinued.) 
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BARBICAXE & CO.; 

OR, THE PURCHASE OF THE POLE. 

By Jules Verne, 

AMthor (if “The Clipper of the Claude," “From the Earth to the Moon," etc., eta. 


''"nuT are there any coal-fields at tlie 

D Pole ?" Such was the fii'st que.s- 
tion that presented itself. 

“ Why should tiiere be coal at the 
Pole 1” sjiid some. 

“Why should there not be'I’ said 
others. 

“CoaM>etls are found in many part.s 
of the world. Tliere is coal in Euroi>p ; 
there is coal in America; and in Africa; 
and in Asia; and in Oceanisu As the 
sloi>e is more and more explored, Ix-ds 
of fossil fuel are revealed m strata of 
all ages. There is true co.al in the 
primary rocks, and there is lignite in 
the secondaries and tertiaries. 

England alone produces a hundml 
and sixty millions of tons a year; the 
world consumes four hundred million 
tons, and with the requirements of 
industry there is no decrease, but an 
increase in the consumption. The sub¬ 
stitution of electricity for steam as a 
motive power means the expenditure 
of coal just the same. The industrial 
stomach cannot live without coal ; in¬ 
dustry is a carbonivorous animal, and 
must have its proper food. 

Carbon is something else than a com¬ 
bustible. It is the telluric substance 
from which science draws the major 
part of the products and sub-products 
used in the arts. With tlie transforma¬ 
tions to which it is subject in the 
crucibles of the laboratory you can 
dye, sweeten, perfume, vaporise, 
purify, heat, light, and you can produce 
tlie diamond. 

But the coal-be<ls from which our 
carbon at present chiefly comes are not 
inexhaustiole. And the well-informed 
people who are in fear for the future 
are looking about for new supplies 
wherever there is a probability of tlieir 
existence.” 

“ But why should there be coal at 
the Pole ? ” 

“Why?” replied the supporters of 
President Barbicane. “ Becau.se in the 
carboniferous period, according to a 
well-known theory, the volume of the 
sun was such that the difference in 
temperature lietween the Equator and 
the Poles was inappreciable. Immense 
forests covered the northern regions 
long before the appearance of man, 
when our planet was subject to the 
prolonged influence of heat and 
numidity.” , 

And this the journals, reviews, and 
nmgazines that supported the North 
Polar Practical Association' insisted on 
in a thousand articles, popular and 
scientific. If these forests existed, what 
more reasonable to suppose than that 
the weather, the water, and the warmth 
had convert^ them into coal-beds! 

But in addition to this there were 
certain facts which were undeniable. 
And these were important enough to 
.suggest that a search might be made 


i H.tl'TER V.—THE POL.\R CXi.VL-FIELD. 

for the mineral in the regions indi- 
catfxl. 

So thought Donellan and Todrin as 
they sat together in a corner of the 
“ Two Friends.” 

“ Well,” said Todrin, “can Barbicane 
be right?” 

“ It is very likely,” said the Major. 

“ But then there are fortunes to be 
made in oiiening up the Polar regions !” 

“Assuredly,” saia the Major. “North 
.\merica has immense deposits of coal; 
new discoveries are often being an¬ 
nounced, and there are doubtless more 
to follow. The Arctic regions seem to 
be a part of the American continent 


“As the hoise's head, which it looks 
like, belongs to the aniniurs bexly,” said 
Todrin. 

“Nordenskiold,”said Donellan, “wlien 
he explorer! Greenland, found among 
the sandstones and scliists intercala¬ 
tions of lignite with many forest 
plants. Even in the Disko district, 
oteenstrup discovered eleven localities 
with abundant vestiges of tlie luxu¬ 
riant vegetation which formerly en¬ 
circled the Pole. 

“ P>ut higher up ? ” asked Todrin. 

“ Higher up, or further up to the 
northward,” said the iMajor, “ the pre¬ 
sence of coal is extremely probable, 



■* AuuredlYl' u>d the Mijer.” 


goologically. They are similar in for¬ 
mation and physiography. Greenland 
is a prolongation of the New World, 
and certainly Greenland belongs to 
America— ” 


and it only has to be looked for. And 
if tliere is coal on the surface, is it not 
reasonable to suppose that there is coal 
underneath ?” 

The Major was right. He was 
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“ We will get beyond it!” said Bar- 
bicane. 

“do to the Pole itself !” 

“ We are going tliere ! ” 

And in listening to the president 
of the Gun Club making tliese cool 
answers, talking with such iLSSurance. 
expressing his opinions hnughtilv and 
unmistakably, the most obstinate b^:aii 
to liesitate. They felt they were in the 
pre.sence of a man wlio luuf lost nothine 
of his former qualities ; calm, cool, 
with a mind eminently serious and 
concentrated, exact as a chronometer, 
adventurous, and bringing the most 
practical ideas to bear on the most 
daring unde.rtakings. Solid, morally and 
physically, he was deep in the water,” 
to employ a metaphor of Napoleon’s, 
and could hold his own against wind or 
tide. His enemies and rivals knew 
that only too well. 

He had stated that he would reach 
the North Pole ! He would set foot 
wliere no human foot had l>een set 
before ! He would hoist the Stars and 
Strines on one of the two snots of 
eartn which remained immovable while 
all the re.st spun round in diurnal rota¬ 
tion ! 

Here was a chance for the carica¬ 
turists ! In the windows of the shops 
and kiosks of the great cities of Europe 
and America there appeared thousands 
of sketches and prints displaying Impey 
Harl)icane seeking the most extravagant 
means of attaining his object. 

Here the daring Americam assisted 
by all the members of the Gun Club, 
pickaxe in Iiand, was driving a sule 
marine tunnel through masses of ice. 
which was to emerge at the very point 
of the axis. 

Here Barhicane, accompanied by 
.1. T. Mastou—a very good portrait— 
and Captain Nicholl, descended in a 
balloon on the point in question, and. 
after unheard-or dangers, succeeded in 
capturing a lump of coal weighing half 
a pound, which was all the circumpolar 
deposit contained. 

Here J. T. Hasten, who was as 
popular as Barhicane with the carica¬ 
turists, had been seized by the magnetic 
attraction of the Pole, and was fast 
held to the ground by his metal hook. 

And it may be remarked here that 
the celebrated calculator was of too 
toucliy a temperament to laugh at any 
jest at his personal peculiarities. He 
was very much annoyed at it, and it 
will be easily imagined that Mrs. Soor- 
hitt w.as not the last to share in his 
just indignation. 

Another sketch, in the Brussels 
“ Magic Lantern,” represented Impey 
Barhicane and liis co-directors working 
in the midst of flames, like so many 
incombustible salamanders. To melt 
the ice of the Palffiocrystic Sea they 
had poured out over it a sea of alcohol, 
and then lighted the spirit, so as to 
convert the polar basin into a bowl of 
punch. Aiul, playing on the woid 
punch, the Belgian designer had had 
tlie irreverence to represent the presi¬ 
dent of the Gun Club as a ridiculous 
Punchinello. 

But of all tlie caricatures, that which 
obtained the most success was pub¬ 
lished by the Parisian “Charivari* 
under tlie signature of “ Stop.” In the 
stomach of a whale, comfortably fur- 
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thoroughly posted up in all that con¬ 
cerned the geology of the Arctic 
regions, and he would have lield on for 


course Creek, close to Fort Conger. 
Did not Dr. Pavy rightly consider tnat 
these carboniferous deposits were ap- 


“ He would hoist the Stars and Stripes.” 


some time if he had not noticed that 
the people in tlie “Two Friends” were 
listening to him. 

“Are you not surprised at one tjiing. 
Major r* 

“What is that?” 

“That in this aftair. in which you 
would expect to meet with engineers 
and navigators, you have only to deal 
with artfllerists. What liave tliey to 
do with the coal-mines of the North 
Pole?” 

“ That is rather surprising,” said the 
Major. 

And every morning the newspapers 
returned to this matter of the coal¬ 
mines. 

“Coal beds !” sakl one, “what coal¬ 
beds?'’ 

“What coal-lieds replied another: 
“why, those that Nares found in IKT.'i 
and 1870 on the eighty-second parallel, 
■when hi.s people found the iniocene 
riora rich m poplars. l>eeclies, vibur¬ 
nums, hazels, and conifers.” 

“And in 18H1-1884,” raided the scien- 
tiric chronicler of the “New York Wit¬ 
ness,” “during the Greely expedition 
to Lady Franklin Bay, a bed of coal 
was discovered l»y our men at Water- 


parently destinefl to be used some day 
! for contending with the cold of tliat 
desolate region ?” 

Wlieu these facts were brought for¬ 
ward it will be easily understood that 
Imj)ey Barbicane’s adversaries were 
hard up for a reply. The partisans of 
the “uhy should there l>e coiil?” had 
to lower their flag to tlie parti.sans of 
“Why^ should tliere not Ije?” Ye.s, 
; there ■was coal I And probably n cou- 
I siderable amount of it. The circum¬ 
polar area contained large deposits of 
I the precious combustible on the site of 
' the formerly luxuriant vegetation. 

I But if the ground were cut from 
; under tlieir feet regarding the existence 
of the coal, the fietractors took their 
^ revenge in attacking tlie que.stion from 
; another point. 

“ Be it so ! ” said the Major one day 
' in the rooms of the Gun Club itself, 

' when he discussed the matter with 
I Barhicane. “ Be it so ! I admit there 
I is coal there ; I am convinced tliere is 
coal there. But work it!” 

“ That we are going to do.” 

“ Get within the eighty-fourth iJaral- 
lel, beyond which no explorer hii.s yet 
, gone !” 
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nished and pa<ldwl, Impoy Barbicane | 
and J. T. Maston sjit sinoKing and play- ' 
ing chos.^ waiting their arrival at their 
destination. The new Jonases ha<l not 
hesitated to avail then)s«‘lves of an 
enormous marine niammifer, and by 
this new n>ode of locomotion had 
passed under the ice-floes to reach the 
maccessible Pole. ; 

The phlegmatic president was not in ' 
the least incommoded by this intern- , 
perance of pen and i)encil. He let the ' 
world talk, and sing, and parody, and , 
caricature; and he quietly went on i 
with his work. I 


Tl)e 15 oy'^ Owi^ 


As soon as he had obtained the con¬ 
cession, he had issued an appeal to the 
public for the subscription of fifteen 
millions of dollars in hundred-dollar 
shares. Such was the credit of Barbi¬ 
cane »t Co. that applications flowed in 
wholesale. But it is as well to say that 
nearly all the applications came from 
the United States. 

“So much the better !” said the sup¬ 
porters of the North Pole" Practical 
Association. “The wo .a will be en¬ 
tirely American.” 

The prospectus was so plausible, the 
speculators believed so tenaciously in 
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the realisation of its promises, and 
admitted so imperturbably the exist¬ 
ence of the Polar coabmines, that the 
capital was subscrilied three times 
over. 

Two-thinls of the applications w“re 
declined with regret, and on the KJtli 
of December the capital of fifteen 
millions of dollars was fully paid up. 
It was about thrice as mucn as the 
amount subscribed for the (Jun Club 
when they made their great experi¬ 
ment of sending a projectile from the 
earth to the moon. 

{To be continued.) 


OUR HOME TN THE SILVER WEST; 

A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 

Bv Gordon Stables, cm., m.d., r.n., 

JuUtor of *' Tkt Cntise of Ute Snovbird," " Wild Adoenturec Hound the Pole," "Stanley Oralunne: a Tale 0/ the Dark Contiitent," etc., etc., etc. 


CBAPTBR XXVI.—THE DEATH OF DUNCAN—FAREWELL TO THE SILVER WEST—BACK IN COILA—END OF THE HIGHLAND F. DD. 


cut the man’s cords of thongs, we 
Yf spread rugs on the gnvss and laid 
him gently down, then bathe<l his poor 
body with wide, and poured a little 
<lown his throat. 

In about half an hour the wretched 
being we had thought dearl slowly 
raisM himself on his elbow and gazed 
at me as well as his swollen eyes would 
permit him. His lips moveo as if to 
speak, but no intelligible sound escaped 
them. The recollection dawned on roy 
mind all at once, and in that sadly-dis¬ 
torted face I discoveretl trivces of the 
man who had wrought us so much sor¬ 
row and evil. 

I took his hand in mine. 

“Am X right?” I said. “Are you 
Duncan M‘I{ae?” 

He nodded drowsily, closed his eyes 
again, and lay back. 

^ We cut branches from the ombu-tree, 
tied them together with the thongs that 
bad bound the victim’s limbs, and so 
noade a litter. On this we placed rugs 
and laid the man ; and l)etween two 
mules be was borne by the Gauchos 
slowly homewards to the estanciaa 
Poor wretch ! be had expected to come 
here all but a conqueror, and in a posi¬ 
tion to dictate his own terms—he ar¬ 
rived a dying man. 

Our estancia for many weeks was 
now turned almost into a hospital, for 
even those Indians who hM crept 
wounded into the bush, preferring to 
die at the sides of hedges to failing into 
our hands, we had brought in and 
treated with kindness, and many re¬ 
covered. 

All the dead we could find we buried 
in the humble little graveyard on the 
braeside. We buried them without re¬ 
spect of nationality, only a few feet of 
clay separating the white man’s grave 
from that of his Indian foe. 

“ It matters little," said Moncrieff, 
where one rests, 


' For ttill and poacefnl U the grave, 

Where, lUe’erain tnmnlU part. 

The appoiDted honae, by Hrarea'a decree, 
Secelm oa all at laat’ ** 


Both Dugald and Archie made excel¬ 
lent patients, and Plora and Aileen the 
I best of nurses. But the nurse over even 
these was old Jenny. She was hospital 
superintendent, and saw to all the ar¬ 
rangements, even making the poultices 
: and spreading the salves and piasters 
with her own hands. 

“ My mither’s a marrvel at herrbs ! ” 
said iloncriefl'over and over again, when 
j he saw the old lady busy at work. 

I There was one patient, and only one, 
' whom old Jenny did not nurse. This 
was Duncan himself. For him Townley 
; did all his skill could suggest, and was 
seldom two consecutive hours away 
I from the room where he lay. 

I In spite of all this it was evident that 
the ex-poacher was sinking fast. 

Then came a day when Moncrieff, 
Archie, and myself were called into the 
dyii-'g man’s apartment, and heard him 
make the fullest confession of all his 
villainy, and beg for our forgiveness 
with the tears rolling down his wan, 
worn faca 

Yes, we forgave him willingly. 

May Heaven foigive him too ! 

At the time of his confession he was 
strong enough to read over and sign 
the document that Townley placM 
before him. He told Townley too the 
, addresses of the men who had assisted 
j him in the old vault at the ruined kirk 
I in Coila. 

j And Duncan had seemed brighter 
I and calmer for several days after this. 
But he told us he liad no desire to live 
now. 

Then, one morning tlie change came, 
and so ne sank and died. 

I » « 4> 

' It was several months before we 
. could make up our minds to leave 
] “Our Home in the Silver West.” In¬ 
deed, there was considerable prepara¬ 
tion to be made for the long homeward 
voyage that was before us; besides, 
Townley had no inclination to liurry 
matters now that he felt sure of victory. 

Victory was not even vet a certainty, 
however. The estate of Coila was well 
worth fighting for. Was there not the 


' possibility, the bare possibility, hat 
the solicitors or advocates of Le Koi, or 
the M‘Rae, who now held the castle aiul 
glen, might find some fatal flaw in the 
evidence which Townley had spent so 
much time and care in working out and 
collecting 1 

It was not at all probable. In fact, 
despite the blood-feud, that ancient 
family folly, I believed that M'Rae 
would act tne part of a gentleman. 

“ If,” said Townley to me one day, as 
we walked for almost the last time in 
the beautiful gardens around Mon- 
criefl’s mansion-house, “ we have any¬ 
thing to fear, I l>elieve it is from the 
legal advisers of the present‘occupier’” 
—Townley would not say “owner”— 

“ of the estate. These men, you know, 
Murdoch, can hardly expect to be ovr 
advocates. They are well aware that if 
I they lose liold of C.’oila now the title- 
deeds thereof will never again rest in 
the fireproof safes of their oflices.” 

“ I am afraid,” I said, “ you have but 
a poor opinion of Edinburgh advocates” 

“Not so, Murdoch, not so. But,” he 
added, meaningly, “ I have lived longer 
in life than you, and I have but a poor 
opinion of human nature.” 
i “ I suppose,” I said, “ that the M‘Rae 
will know nothing of what is coming 
till our arrival on Scottish shores?” 

“ On the contrary,’’ answered Town- 
ley ; “ although it niay really seem like 
playing into our opponent's hands, I 
nave written a friendly letter to the 
M‘Rae, and have told him to be pre¬ 
pared ; that I have irrefragable evi¬ 
dence—mind, I do not particularise— 

1 that you, Murdoch M'Cnmman, are the 
I true and only proprietor of the estates ' 
i of Coila. I want him to see and feel 
that I am treating him as the roan of 
honour I believe him to be, and that 
the only thing we really desire is justice 
to all concerned.” 

I smiled, and could not help saying, 
“Townley, my best of friends, what an 
: excellent advocate you would have 
made ! ” 

Townley smiled in turn. 

I “ Say, rather,” he replied, “ what an 
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exci'lleiit cletetitiv(' [should have made ! 
But. after all, .Murdoch, it may turn out 
that thei'e is a spice of seltishuess in all 
I am iloiug.” 

“ 1 do not believe a word of it, 
Townley.” 

Townley only laughed, and looked 
mysterious. 

*• Hold on a little,” he said ; “ don’t 
be too()uickto express your judgment.” 

“ I will wait, then,” f answered ; “ but 
really I cannot altogether understand 
you.' 

Perhaps notliing shows true physical 
courage l>etter than the power to sa^ 
“ Farewell ” apparently unmoved. It is 
a kind of courage, however, that is very 
rare indeed, and ail sorts of stratagems 
have, been julopteil to soften the grief 
of parting. I am not sure that I myself 
was not guilty of adopting one of these 
on the morning we left that pleasant 
home by the lake. 

“I'm not going to .say ‘ farewell ’ at 
all,” I iirsisted. as I shook hands witli 
Irish .\ile*'U ami poor old .Tenny, Mon- 
crioff'.s “ marvellous mither.” “ I m coin¬ 
in', out again to see you all as soon as 
e\er 1 can get scuttled. Do you think 1 
could lc;ive tliis l>eautiful country en- 
t .rely, without spending at least a few 
more years in it 'i Not X ! And even if 
I do succeed in getting old Coila back 
once inoie—even that, mind, is uncer¬ 
tain—I shan't 'piite give up Coila New. 
SooM /■'"••lir, .Nloncriefi’; an revoir/’’ 

Then, turning to Jenny, “Ai/ revair, 
Jenny.” I said. 

“CJuid-bye, l;uldie, and (lod be wi’ ye. 
Icannaspeak French. I’ve tried a word 
or twa mair than once, and nearly 
knockeil my jaws out o’ the joint; so 
I’ll just say ‘ Duid-bye.’ Lang, lang ere 
you can come back to Coila New puir 
old Jenny’s lione.s will be in tlie rnools.” 

[ felt a big lump in my throat just 
then, and w;i.s positively grateful when 
Bomba/(i. strutted up, dressed in full 
uniform. 

“ A iliiiti'' he said ; “ my friend, a (Itox. 
And now you have but to say the woi-d. 
and if you have the lea.st fear of being 
molested by Indians, my trusty sword 
is at your .service, and I will gladly 
escort you as far iks Villa Mercedes.” 

It is needless to say that I declined 
this truly heroic oIFer. 

Our party- the departing one—con- 
sistc'd of mother, aunt, Townley, Archie, 
and myself. My sister and mv brothers 
came many miles on the road with us ; 
then wo b;uh* them good-bye, and I felt 
gla<l when that was over. 

Hut Moncripil ’-s convoy was a truly 
Scottish one. He and liis good men 
never thought of tuniing back till they 
had seen us safely on board the train, 
anil rapidly being whirled away south- 
ward.s. 

As long as I could see this honest 
settler he w;is waving his hroud bonnet 
in the air, and—I felt sure of this— 
commending us all to a kind Provi¬ 
dence. 

The vessel in which we took pa.ssage 
w,is a steamer that bore us straight to 
the Clyde. Our voyage was a splendid 
one ; in fact, I believ’e we were all-just 
a little sorry when i. was tinislied. 

Landing there in the Broomielaw on 
a cold forenoon in early'spring would 
have possessed but little of interest for 


any of us—so full were our minds with 
the meeting that was before us, the 
meeting of M'Crimman and M‘Kae — 
only we received a welcome that, being 
all so unexpected, caused tears of joy 
to spring to my eyes. For hardly was 
the gangway thrust on board from 
the quay ere more than twenty sturdy 
Highlanders, who somehow had got 
possession of it, came rushing and 
shouting on board. I knew every face 
at once, thougli some were changed— 
with illness, years, or sorrow. 

Perhaps few such scenes had ever be¬ 
fore been witnessed on the Broomielaw. 
for those men were arrayed in the full 
Scottish costume, and wore the M‘Ci’im- 
man tartan, and their shouts of joy 
might have lieen heard a good half-mile 
oft', despite the noises of the great city. 

How they had heard of our coming it 
never occurred to me to inquire. Suf- 
hce it to say tliiit here they were, and 
I leave the resuler to guess the kind of 
welcome they gave us. 

No, nothing would satisfy them short 
of escorting us to our hotel. 

Our carriages, therefore, to please 
the.se kindly souls from Coila, were 
obliged to proceed but slowly, for five 
pipei*s marched in front, playing tlie 
l>old old air of “ The March ot the 
Cameron Men,” while the rest, with 
drawn claymores, brought up tlie rear. 

On tlie very next day Townley, 
Archie, and 1 received a message from 
MTIae himself, announcing that he 
would gladly meet us at the Loyal 
Hotel in Edinburgh. M'e were to living 
no advocate with us, the letter advisetl; 
if any dispute arose, then, and not till 
then, would be the time to call in the 
aid of the law. 

I confess that I enteretl M'Rae's room 
witli a Ideating heart. How would he 
receive us I 

We found him quietly smoking a 
cigar and gazing out of the window. ' 

But he turned with a kindly smile 
towards us as soon as we entered, and 
next minute we were all .seated round 
tlie table, and business—business— 
was entered into. 

MTtae listened without a word. He 
never even moved a muscle while Town- 
ley told all his long story, or rather read 
it from paper after paper, which he 
took from his bag. The last of these 
papers was Duncan’s own confession, 
with Archie’s signature and mine as 
witnesses, alongside iIoncrieft'’s. 

He opened his Ups at last. 

“ This is your signature, and you duly 
attest all this ^ ” 

He put the question first to Archie 
and then to me. 

Receiving a reply in the affirmative, 
it was but natural that I should Iwk for 
some show of emotion in M‘Rae's face. 
I looked in vain. I have never seen 
more consummate coolness before nor 
since. Indeed, it was a coolness that 
alarmed me. 

And when lie ro.se from the table after 
a few minutes of apparently engrossing 
thought, and walked directly towards a 
casket that stood on the writing-table, 
I thought that after all our cause was 
lost. 

In that casket, I felt sure, lay some 
strange document tliat should utterly 
undo all Townley’s work of years. 

M'Rae is now at the table. He opens 


the casket, and for a moment looks 
critically at its contents. 

I can hear my heart beating. Pm 
sure 1 look pale with anxiety. 

Now M‘Rae puts his hand inside and 
quietly takes out—a Tresh cigar. 

Then, humming a tune the while, he 
brings the casket towards Townley, and 
bidsliini help himself. 

Townley does as he is told, but at the 
same time bursts into a hearty laugh. 

“Mr. M‘Rae,” he says, “you are the 
coolest man that ever I met. I do be¬ 
lieve that if you were taken out to be 
shot—” 

“Stay,” said M‘Rae, “ I'rccfs once. I 
was tried for a traitor—tried for a crime 
in France called ‘Treason,’ that I was 
as guiltless of as an unborn babe—and 
condemned.” 

“ And wliat did you do ?” 

“Someone on the ground handed me 
a cigar, and—I lit it. 

“Nay, my dear friends, I have lost 
my case here. Indeed, 1 never, it would 
seem, liad one. * 

“ M'Criinman,” he continued, shaking 
me by the luvnd, “ Coila is yours.” 

“Strathtoul,” I answers, “is our 
blood feud at an end ? ” 

“ It is,” was the answer ; and once 
again hand met hand across the table. 

# # • # 

Need I ff*!! of the home-coming of the 
M‘Criiiimans of Coila 1 Of the cians- 
meu who met ii.s in .he glen and marched 
along with us? Of the clieering strains of 
music that re-eclioed from every rock ? 
Of the Hags that fluttered o%’cr and 
around our Castle C oila I Of the bon¬ 
fires tliat blazed that night on every 
liill.aiid cast their lurid light across the 
darkling lake ? Or of the tears my 
mother shed when, looking round the 
tartan drawing-room, the cosiest in all 
the castle, she thought of father, dead 
and gone ? No, for some things are 
better left to the reader’s imagination. 

* * * * 

I throw down my pen with a sigh of 
relief. 

I think I have finished mystery ; my 
noble deerhound thinks so too. He gets 
slowly up from the hearthrug, comes to¬ 
wards me. and places his honest head on 
my arm, but his eyes are fixed on mine. 

It is not patting that lie wants, nor 
petting either. 

“Come out now, master,” he seems to 
say, speaking with soft brown eyes and 
wagging tail; “comeout,master; mount 
your fleete.st horse, and let us have a 

g lorious gallop across the hills. See 
ow the sun shines and glitters on 
grass, on leaves and lake ! While you 
nave been writing there day after day, 
1, your faithful dog, have been languish¬ 
ing. Come, master, come !” 

And we go together. 

When I return, refreshed, and run 
upstairs to the room in the tower, I find 
dear auntie there. She has been read¬ 
ing my manuscript. 

“ There is.” she says, “ only one addi¬ 
tion to make.” 

“Name it, auntie,” I say; “it is not 
yet too late.” 

But she hesitates. 

“It is almost a secret,” she says at 
last, bending down and smoothing the 
deerhound. 

“ A secret, auntie ? Ha, ha ! ” 1 laugh. 
“ I have it, auntie ! I have it 1 ” 
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And I kiss her there and then. I Can you guess my secret, reader And just let ine ask this : Could any 

"It is Townley’s secret and yours. ■ mine? j better plan have been devised of burv- 

He has proposed, and you ai*e to—” Irene, nijr darling Irene and I, Mur- ! ing the hatchet betwixt two rival High- 

But auntie has run out of the room, doch M‘Cnmnian, are also to be— land clans, and putting an end for ever 

And now, come to think of it, there is I But, there, you have guessed my to a blood feud > 
something to add to all this. i secret, as I guessed auntie's. 1 (the end.) 


BUSH LUCK: 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 
By W. H. Timperlev, 

Author <>f " Harry Tm-ertun,” etc. 


A nd now I must ask the reader to 
allow me to pass over a period of 
three months. 

My reconciliation with Lucy Brook- 
ton had lieeii satisfactory and complete, 
and perhaps it was as well for me that 
she returnetl to her house within a fort- 
niglit of our ride to Cratton. Asitwiis, 
wh jiarted very good friends, and I con¬ 
soled myself with the rellection that 
the other Hugh was not at all likely to 
cut me out, and with the Iiojk; of meet¬ 
ing her again in the not very distant 
future. 

My old friend and shipmate, Cajitaiu 
Collins, had ridden out to Turwonga to 
pay his promised visit and to .say good- 
tiye, and then sailed away in the f^ucy 
Jane with a cargo of wool for the Lon¬ 
don market. 

The delightful aspect of the bush had 
also undergone a complete change. The 
gold and silver wattle blossoms ha<l dis¬ 
appeared,. not a solitary bush flower 
was to be seen ; and even the grass 
looke<l pjirche*:! and white. Nor could 
it be otherwise, for we were then in the 
month of Decemi>er, and the summer 
was upon us with its scorching land 
winds, which came sweeping through 
tlie gum-trees from the eastward with 
the sound of a gale, but with a heat 
that made every Tiviiig creature on the 
face of the eartli feel that life was a 
burden almost too great to be borne. 

But on a large station it would never 
do to allow a hot wind to interfere with 
Ihe regular work of the establishment. 

The fowls stood about under the sheds 
gasping for breath, the dogs lay pant¬ 
ing first in one place and then in another, 
in the vain attempt to tind a cool spot. 
The women shut themselves up within 
closed doors and drawn blinds to ex¬ 
clude the light and heat together, but 
the men were coinpelle<l to work. So 
the reapers bent their backs to harvest 
the golden grain. The stockman went 
as usual in searcli of his cattle and 
horses, and the shepherd followed his 
flock, but as he generally took his sheep 
to pasture at the break of day and 
returned again to camp at nine o’clock 
in the morning, leaving them to rest 
until late in the afternoon, his case was 
not quite so bad. 

If the land wind prevailed then, so 
much the worse for everyone. If the 
sea breeze set in, all animated nature 
rejoiced in the change, for while the 
one conduced to languor, perpetual 
thirst, and often sickness, the other 
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refreshed and invigorated everj'thing 
within reach of it. 

To some it may appear .strange that 
the land and sea breezes should as a 
rule occur alternately in each twenty- 
four liours during the summer months ; 
but after all it is only tlie natural result 
of sun-heat aflecting the earth and sea, 
and as one or the other becomes the 
cooler by radiation, causing currents of 
air to DOW towaras the sea or land. 
The land wind'duriiig part of the night 
and morning is followed by a hot calm 
about noon, which probably lasts for an 
hour or two, then the glorious sea 
breeze conies rushing in from the south¬ 
west, doors and windows are once more 
thrown open, people begin to move 
about <vs thougli they still had some 
energy left in them, and man and beast 
feel at once tlie lienefit of the change. 

It was during this kind of weather 
that Black George and I had been told 
ofl’ to follow the reapers and bind up 
their sheaves. We had been at this for 
about three weeks, and I had come to 
the conclusion that it was about the 
hottest and most unpleasant work one 
could be employed at. However* I 
determined not to give in, as I wanted 
to accustom myself to hard work, and 
do it in such a manner as to gain the 
gooil opinion of my employer, who in a 
quiet way kept a pretty strict super¬ 
vision over the farming operations, and 
knew exactly what amount of work he 
was getting out of each man. 

One morning, while reaping was still 
in full swing, Mr. Munro told me I 
might knock off working in the Held, as 
he wanted me to get ready for a trip 
j into the bush. 

! I was g!ad to hear this, as anything 
must be preferable to the back-breaking, 
monotonous sheaf-binding, and a ride 
j into the country would m a pleasant 
I change. 

! " \ ou will proliably have rather a hot 

trip,” remarked my employer ; "but as 
the horses are in good condition, and I 
shall let Tim go with you, I’ve n® doubt 
but you will do the journey comfortably 
enough.” 

“And how far shall we have to go, 
sir?” I inquired. 

"Well, I reckon it’s about eighty 
! miles to the springs, so that altogether 
you will have hundred-and-sixty-mile 
journey, which the horses will manage 
easily enough in about four days.” 

i’orty mues a day in such weather 
sound^ very much like hard work for 


the riders, leaving the horses out of the 

a uestion; but anything was better 
lan sheaf-bindiug, and I expressed 
my perfect willingness to undei-take 
the journey. 

"Very well, then,” continued Mr. 
Munro, “your first stage will be to the 
I round swamp, forty miles from here. 
I Next day’s journey will take you over 
I thirty miles of rather heavy sand- 
plain, till you reach ‘Jack’s Well,’where 
you can rest for a couple of hourSj and 
then go on to the springs, which will be 
only ten miles further, and where, of 
course, you will camp for the night, 
> with plenty of feed and, I hope, a good 
' supply of water, although I’m not quite 
\ cei'tain about the latter, and it’s for 
that reason I want you to go out and 
examine the springs, as I’m thinking or 
sending one of my flocks out there for 
a change of country.” 

I Tim was jubilant when I informed 
hiln that he had been told off to accom- 
I paiiy me on a bush trip, and talked 
incessantly about kangaroos, emus, 
wallabys, and all sorts of animals we 
should see during our journev.. Then 
we looked up our rugs, hobbles, pan¬ 
nikins, tea and sugar bags, valise- 
straps, and “ tucker.” 

Next morning we were both in the 
I saddle bv sunrise, and rode away 
I through forest and sand-plain, till we 
reached a settler’s house, where we dis¬ 
mounted, and were matle welcome with 
true Australian hospitality. 

I By three o’clock our horses, which 
had been carefully fed and watered, 
were as fresh as ever, and once more 
we saddled and started for the "Round 
! Swamp,” which my new friends in¬ 
formed me was only twenty miles off, 
, but by the time we reached it I was 
i quite ready to believe that we had 
‘ travelled a much longer distance, and I 
I was glad enough to And myself at the 
j end of our first day’s journey. Tim, 
however, appeared to be as fresh as 
paint. He hobbled out the horses, 
made a fire, and began to examine the 
contents of the saddle-bags, from which 
he produced a boiled leg of mutton and 
some bread. Then we boiled some 
water in our pannikins and had tea; 
after which 1 stretched myself out 
before the fire, laid my he^ in my 
saddle, and fell off to sleep. 

It was probably some hours later 
that I dreamt poor Tim was being 
murdered, and was calliiig upon me to 
go to his assistance. 
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Louder and louder became the crie^ 
till at last they fairly awoke me, and 1 
sat up and tried to understand what 
was tlie matter. 

The tire had burnt low. Thousands 
of frogs were croaking in the swamp, 
several native dogs howled dismally 
within a very short distance of the 
camp; but where was Tim? His blanket 
and clothes were lying near the fire, 
but my black companion had gone, 1 
knew not whither. 

“Tim !” I shouted with all my might, 
when ^ain the long low wail I had 
heard in my dream sounded dismally 
amid the croaking and howling that 
were going on all around me. 

“^Vnere me you, Tim?” I almost 
screamed, with a horrible fear that 
something dreadful had happened to 
the lad; and again a sort ot human 
bowl smote upon my ears. 

Then I ran in the direction whence 
the sound came, tumbling heels over 
head in the darkness, and half fearing 
that my next fall might be with a spear 
through my body; and at last I came 
upon Tim, sitting in the middle of the 
road crying like a great baby. 

“ What’s the matter, Tim ? Have the 
black fellows been spearing you ? ” I 
asked, as soon as I could get my breath. 

“ Nothing blackfellow,” moaned Tim. 

“ Then what arc you crying and howl¬ 
ing about ?” 

Then Tim explained that just as he 
was going to sleep he heard the horses 
making off down the road in their 
hobbles, when he went after them and 
tried to drive them back to the camp— 
a liberty which Bob had resented by 
lashing out and kicking him on the 
thigh. 

Here was a nice predicament—my 
travelling companion wounded and our 
horses gone! 

“Go on you and bring ’um back 
horses,” said Tim ; and as this appeared 
the best thing to do I went, and for¬ 
tunately managed to overtake them 
within about a mile, when I drove them 
back and tied Master Bob up for the 
night. 

I then went for Tim, who had suffi¬ 
ciently recovered to take my arm and 
Krop back to the fire. I soon made up 
a good blaze and tried to examine my 
poor mate’s injuries. Had his skin been 
white I might possibly have detected 
some discoloration, but this was not 
so easy with a black fellow ; so I con¬ 
fined myself to saying in a very confi¬ 
dent tone that no bones were oi'oken, 
and he would soon be all right again. 

Next morning Tim informed me that 
he would not be able to ride, and I had 


therefore to decide whether I slifu’d 
push on to the springs alone or remain 
with the native till our rations were [ 
exhausted, and then return home and j 
report my first trip a failure. I 

“ You can find ’um yourself,” said Tim I 
w’hen I ^oke to him on the subject, 
and this I determined to attempt. 8o 
I saddled Nobby, had a good drink of 
tea, and started ofl’ on my long, lonely 
journey across the sand-plain. 

The road, a bush track, was distinct 
enough, so ! had no difficulty in finding 
my way. All I had to do was to make 
the best speed I could across the hot 
monotonous stretch of scrub, which 
offers no points of interest or variety 
to the weary horseman as mile after 
mile he journeys onward, without ap¬ 
parently having travelled a hundred | 
yards. 

I had Vieen told that it was only 
thirty miles to “Jack’s Well,” but 1 
felt perfectly certain that I had ridden 
forty at least, when suddenly the well 
appeared in view in a small hollow, and 
in another minute I was off Nobby’s 
back looking about for the bucket and 
rope that Mr. Munro informed me I 
should find at the well, which was at 
least thirty feet deep. 

Hot, tired, and thirsty, I tramped 
round and round the well, then got on 
my horse again and rode round in wider 
circles, carefully examining every bush, 
but no bucket could 1 find. Once more 
I dismounted and looked at poor Nobby, 
wondering whether he would be able to 
carry me back to the swamp, or if it 
would not be wiser to push on to the 
springs on the chance of getting a , 
drink. The sun was low, and I doubted ■ 
whether 1 should be able to reach them 
before dark. One thing was certain : I 
I must either retreat or advance at 
once. Tliis there could be no doubt 
about, and I resolved to go on. Unfor¬ 
tunately the road from “Jack’s Well ” to , 
the springs was nothing like so good as 
that I had travelled over, but it was 
jilain enough to be followed by day- i 

Once more I mounted my poor horse 
and urged him along ; but Nobby was ! 
tired, and I felt too weary and thirsty 
myself not to have a fellow feeling for 
him. 

So we plodded along till the sun 
went down, and soon it oecame so dark 
that I lost trace of the road altogether, 
and was by no means certain whether I ; 
was on it or not. i 

Dismounting, I tied Nobby up to a ' 
tree by his bndle and struck a match, 
when, to my great joy, I found that he 
had kept on the track. Had I been 


wise I should have got on his back, 
thrown the reins on his neck, ana 
trusted to him to go on ; but instead 
of this I foolishly rambled on, trying, 
with the aid of my nmtohes, to follow the 
track, hoping that the spiings were not 
very far off So I ramuled on till my 
last match had been struck and I found 
myself alone on the sand-plain, at least 
half a mile from my horse. This would 
not have mattered had I known how to 
get back to him, but that was now the 
difficulty which stared me in the face. 
If I attempted to look for him I should 
no doubt lose the track ; if I lost that 
I should not be able to find my horse ; 
and if I lost both track and horse, 
what then ?—the land wind, a dreadful 
thirst, which was already most dis¬ 
tressing, delirium, and death. 

In my despair I tried to shout to 
Nobby, in the hope that he would give 
a responsive neigh ; but the attempt 
was a lamentable failure, for I could 
make no sound save a hiaeous kind of 
croak, which came painfully from my 
parched throat. Then I stretched my¬ 
self on the hot sand and listened with 
eagerness for the stanvp of a hoof, or 
any other sound which might help me 
in my distress ; but all was as still and 
silent as the grave. Then I think I 
must have dozed off from sheer ex¬ 
haustion, when suddenly I felt a hot 
breath on my face and heard a loud 
snort, when 1 threw out my arms and 
instinctively caught hold of a pair of 
reins. Poor old Nobby had broken 
adrift from his fastening, and was no 
doubt making his way to the springs 
when he stumbled across his master, 
who, half mad with joy, threw his ami’^ 
round his dear dirty old neck and 
kissed it as passionately as though it 
had been that of a well-beloved anti 
beautiful girl. 

But Nobby was impatient to continue 
his journey, and os I was determined 
that we should part no more till we 
found water, I again got on his back, 
when he started off at a brisk walk. In 
a short time we came to a sort of ravine 
at the bottom of which I could see 
some tall trees. Nobby broke into a 
trot as we went down the hill, then he 
stopped short, put down his head with 
a jerk and pulled roe clean over it. 
when ] fell souse head-over-heels into 
n pwl of cool delicious water. 

Side by side we drank long and 
eagerly till we could drink no more. 1 
then hobbled out Nobby, rolled myself 
in my blanket, and in another minute 
was sound asleep. 

(To be continuAil) 


BISIHO FBOK THE GRAVE: 


A BOY’S ADVENTURE IN TUNIS. 


By David Ker, 


Author o/ “ For Li/e and Death,” " Through the Darknets, ' etc. 


N ight was falling over Tunis. The vast 
double peak of Hanimet-el-Lif, which 
towered like a great purple pyramid alrave 
the lesser mountains on the eastern side of 
the bay, had just flashed into crimson for a 
meunent as the last gleam of sunset fell upon 
it, and was now fast fading into a cold 


cheerless grey. The smooth, bright waters 
below were growing dnll and leaden, The 
ruins of Carihage, far away to the north¬ 
west, had already melted into the creeping 
shadows of night; and the city of Tunis 
itself, with its stately towers and massive 
battlements, and tall spear-pointed minarets 


and flat-roofed houses, glimmered ghostlii- ' 
through the deci>eniQg gloom in & shapel<’" 
mass of whiteness. It was a time for thie'>^ 
and wild beasts to he abroad, and for &■ 
honest men to be at liome. 

But there was one person who was not 
home just then, and who indeed seemed 
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have little chance of getting home that 
niffht A figure that came Bcampering at 
H DreaknecK pace tlirough the countless 
Mohammetlan tonihs winch lay scattered 
like snowflakes all along the st^p hillside 
above the town (used fur many generations 
past as a native burial-ground) stopped 
short suddenly, hel<l up a small silver 
watch toward the waning light, and mut¬ 
tered, in a tone of mingled annoyance and 
amusement, “ No good ; the town-gates are 
shut by this time, safe enough, and I’ve got 
to make a night of it, whetlier 1 like it or 
not \ ” 

It was characteristic of Johnny Bramston 
that the first thing he did on finding him¬ 
self left to spend the whole niglit alone in 
this wild place (where he stood a veiy fair 
chance of being rob1)ed or murdered, or 
both) was to burst out laughing. In tact, 
he was, from the very tips of his toes to the 
roots of liis curly reddish-brown hair, one of 
those higli-spirited, headlong English boys 
to whom every kind of adventure or mis¬ 
adventure, from heading a storming party 
to getting lost in a tiger-haunted jun^e, is 
«iiiiply “a jolly lark.” Such youngsters 
are always condemned by cross old wiche- 
Jors and stiff old lailies as “young scape¬ 
graces who will never come to any good,” 
nut who nevertlieleas—as in the case of 
Nelson, Clive, Ad<lison, and Sbakesi>eare— 
sometimes contrive to make a tolerable 
figure in the worhl after all. 

“ I hope Uncle Ben won’t be in a stew 
al>out me," said the youngiOusoe, “ for I 
shouldn’t like to worry him for nothing. 
However, he's pretty well used to my ways 
by this time, that's one comfort.” 

Luckily “Uncle Ben" (who was just 
then acting as Britisli Consul at Tunis) was 
not by any means a man of a nervous turn 
of mind, and—as his sla\i-dash nephew 
truly said—ha<l got pretty well used by 
this time to Master Johnny's headlong 
w'ays. Indeed, the old gentleman was in 
his own secret Iieart rattier proud of the 
boy’s pluck and daring, and the ready way 
in which the latter got out of the countless 
scrapes into which he was constantly fall¬ 
ing, and always maintaiued that “the 
youngster would! make a man of the ri^ht 
sort when once he'd blown his steam off/’ 

The first thing to be done was to seek 
some i>lace of shelter, for our hero ha»l 
lived long enough on the Barbary coast to 
know better than to think of sleeping out 
in the African moon and dew ; nor was 
he long in finding one. Close beside 
him stood a kind of shrine, erected two 
centuries liefore over the grave of some 
forgotten Mussulman saint or hero, which 
was still almost entire, though somewliat 
defaced by time and stonn. It had very 
much the shape of a gigantic stone dog- 
kennel, with an ojiening at one end just 
wide enough for oiie^ier-sm to creep through 
at a time: but its hollow interior ofTered 
space enougii to accommodate half a dozen 
men with ease. * 

This was the very place that Johnny 
wanted, and in a trice he had crept into 
it and made himself snug at tlie turther 
end, wrapped in the trusty plaid which 
hong by a strap over his shoulder, and bad 
alreaily served him well in more than one 
involuntary “camping-out.” 

“ 'When I used to rea<l in the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ ” said he to hitmelf, “ about those 
Eastern fellows sleeping in tomlis I always 
wondered how on earth they could manage 
to do it; but I begin to understand it now, 
and it strikes me they hadn’t such a very 
bad berth of it after all. But before I go 


• During my travels In North Africa I have more 
than once taken abetter fn these tomlia from sun ur 
storm, and have still in my possession un ancient 
Moorish coin wtiich I found adhering to the wall o( 
one of them.—p. K. 


to bed I may as well have some grub, for 
I’ve heard these niggers say that when a 
fellow goes to bed hun^’ his spirit gets up 
in the night and steals exerything it can 
lay its hands on, which might lead to seme 
ratiier awkward complications in my case.” 

This duty was soon discharged, for our 
provident hero always carried in his pouch 
upon these rambles sufficient food to supply 
the place of the meals which he was con¬ 
stantly missing. The pouch was speedily 
emptied, and tlien Johnny, having washed 
down his picnic supper with a long draught 
of lemonade from ms uocket-flask, drew nis 
plaid closer round iiim (for the North 
African nights are ven- often quite as 
chilly as the days are hot) and fell fast 
asleep. 

How Ion" he slept he could not tell, but 
he was suddenly awakened by a blast of 
wind and rain beating like the dash of a 
wave against the side of his ark of refuge. 
At first he felt inclineil to congratulate 
himself upon having found such a snug 
shelter, but he began to change his mind 
upon that point wlien he lieaixl hasty foot¬ 
steps coming straight toward his hiding- 
place. 

\Vh<* could these midnight wanderers be ? 
Ne one but a thief or a brigand would be 
likely to be abroad at such an hour and in 
such a storm ; and to assist unexjiectedly at 
a midnight picnic of robbers inside a tomb, 
though undoubtedly a very romantic and 
thrilling adventure, might iierhajm be more 
amusing if it liappened to someone else in¬ 
stead of himself. But he had no time to 
think of it, for just then a sudden scuffling 
of feet and rustling of clothing, togctlier 
with the oljscuring of the faint light wliich 
stole through the entrance of the tomb, told 
him that someone was crawling into it! 

It was evident too that the intruder was 
not alone, for the same sounds were re- 
jteated a second and a third time ; and 
thus Master Johnny had the comforting 
assurance that his ‘place of refuge was 
sharetl by at least three unknown men, 
who were in all probability ruffians of the 
worst kind, and one of whom (as he could 
tell by tlie sound of the fellow’s hanl breath¬ 
ing) must be so close to him as almost to 
touch him. 

Here was a pretty dilemma ! 

It was true tliat he had as vet no positive 
assurance that his uninvited guests really 
iffre robbers. For all he coiild tell they 
might be nothing more than a party of 
honest country folk on their way to reach 
tlie town just before the opening of the 
gate.s at daybreak, so as to Iw in good time 
for the early market. Even if this were the 
case, however, lie would lie no better off 
than liefore; for he knew enough of Arab 
ways to feel quite certain that the discovery 
of an “unbeliever” in a Mohammedan 
tomb (and more especially in a tomb with 
such a reputation for holiness as this one) 
would be amply sufficient to warrant tlie 
cutting of that unbeliever’s throat with all 

C r)s.sible despatch bv any Mussulman who 
appened to detect him. 

And now the silence was broken by a 
sound which made even our hero’s bold 
lieart stand still for a moment. One of the 
new-comers was trying to strike a light 
with a flint and steel, probably in order to 
kindle his pipe. 

Then poor Johnny tliought that all was 
indee<l over with him ; for the light would 
of course reveal him to the Arabs, and even 
if by any chance it failed to do so, the 
tobaicco-smoke in that confined space 
must necessarily betiw' him to them by 
making him cough. But luckily for him 
all the man’s efforts were in vain, and he 
at length desisted fi-om the attempt with a 
muttered curse. 

The forlorn boy was not left long in 
doubt as to what kind of company he had 


got into, for the first words that be heard 
were these, uttered in a hoarse, grating 
whisper: 

“ Let us TO and break into the house at 
once, for thdwatchmen will not be at their 

C ts in this storm. It is useless to wait 
ger for Ibrahim (Abraham). He is but 
a.^8tek (water-melon),* and it is ever his 
way to hang back when work is being 
done, and then come up when all is over 
to ask for his share of the booty.” 

“ May the dogs gnaw* his bones for 
making us wait thus! ” growled a second 
voice, savagely. “ But how’ shall we enter 
the city ? The gates are shut long since.” 

“Wiio talks of gates?” cried the first 
speaker. “I have found a breach in the 
tow'D wall, behind some bushes, through 
which we can creep with ease; and, once 
in, w*e are close to the house itself.” 

Thanks to his natural quickness, and his 
long residence in the country, Jrbuny bad 
learned enough Arabic to understand all 
that the rogues were saying; and he was 
not long in making out that tliey intended 
to rob tSie house of an Italian merchant 
who was a B])ecial friend of his uncle and 
himself. 

All our hero’s solf-command could not 
repress a start, and the slight sound caught 
the ^ick ear of the nearest robber. 

“ '«’hat was that ? ” cried he, starting in 
his turn; “it sounded as if something 
moved beneath our feet.” 

The three ruffians, naturally sujwr- 
stitious, and doubly so from the conscious¬ 
ness of tliis evil deed that they were 
plotting in a sjiot which they believed to 
ue the chosen haunt of spectres and de¬ 
mons, sat listening in shuddering silence, 
in no wav reassured by a ghostly glimmer 
of moonlight that came stealing in through 
the narrow entrance—for the storm was 
now beginning to abate. 

“ Cowards ! Can dead bones scare you 
from your booty?” cried at length the one 
who had lieen most frightened of ml. “'Were 
this man beneath us to rise at this moment 
he should not scare me ! ” 

A terrific yell answered him, and a white 
figure, with hands outstretched as if to 
seize them, started up amid the terrified 
villains, who burst headlong out of the 
tomb with howls of terror, the hindmost 
striking his head against the stone with 
such violence that he fell dowm, stunned 
and senseless. 

An hour later the English Consul wm 
roused from sleep by the apparition of lus 
hopeful nephew, dripping wet, and as black 
as a sweep with dust and dirt, having iost 
wriggled througli that gap in the wall of 
which the robbers bed spoken. 

Breathlessly the boy panfevl out the 
whole stoi^', adding eagerly : 

“And if you look sharp, uncle, vou 
may catch one of them yet, for that chap 
who broke his head when I jumped in 
among ’em stunnetl himself with the 
knock, and 1 tied his hands and feet with 
his own girdle, and shoved him back into 
the tomb, and I’ll be bound he’s there 
yet.” 

The robber teas found where he had been 
left, and received the punishment that be 
merited; and from that day Johnny 
Bramston stood higher than ever in hi? 
uncle’s estimation. 


* The Arab equivalent of our word '' milksop.'' 
(THE END.) 
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T his {Xirtrait wan copied on wood by 
a well-known artist in Lomlon, from 
a iihoto^rrapli taken at Koine in iStiU, after 
1 hail iiiaile an aerial voyage over the 
AiM.‘iiniri«*s from Home to Benevento, going 
nearly miles in seven hours. 

Tills was one of the most remarkable 
voy^e.s made through the air since Mont- 
gtdtier discovered the inagniticent art of 
tmiliiig over mountains, lakes, and rivers in 
iiiajesticsilk Ijatloons. It was a phenomenal 
excursion, on account of the mammoth 
aerostat Kung tf^ustaine<l in the atmosphere 
for sevea limirs by the heat of the sun, 
which kei)t the rarefied air warm in the bal- 
l«M»n after it left the furnace in the Villa 
Ilorgliese, wliere it was intlated. It was the 
first time that an aeronaut Inul madea voy¬ 
age without using ga~ or tire to sustain tlie 
machine in the air. I’rofes.-.or Volpioclli, in 
a college at Kome, s.aid ho could not have 
believed it |)ossible to iiertorm such a feat 
if he liad not witnesscfi it or had the very 
best te.stimony to j^irove the fact. Knowing 
that many scicutitic {lersons might think it 
itni>oesible for an aerostat to make such a 
voyage without gas or lire, I obtained cer¬ 
tificate"* to prove the fact from the British 
and Anienean Consuls at Rome. The 
following is a translation of the one I re¬ 
ceived from the British Consul:— 

“TbS» certiflei tlmt ProfeMcr R. O, Wells, &d 
American, inado a reinarkaUle aerial voyage of Ilfin 
miles, from Rome to Benevento, In seven hours, sus¬ 
tained only hy the heat of the sun. on the 4th of 
April, 1869, He ascemled from Villa B*irt;hese about 
9 a.m. with an immense ballon, inflated with rarefled 
air. 

“ Jo-ssPH Severn, 

■‘U M. Consul 

“Rome. 30th April, 1809." 

This was the largest balloon ever seen at 
Kotiie. On account of its great dimensions 
the authorities thought it was so heavy I 
could not ascend with it, and if I made a 
fa-ilure it might cause a riot in Rome. M. 
Eugene (Jodard a few years before had 
»Hvertised to ascend on horseltaek, and 
when his Ixtlloon was full it would not lift 
the horse, which walked off towing the bal¬ 
loon along in the garden instead of the 
balloon carrying the horse up into the air. 
riiis seeiiierl so ludicrous and funny to the 
t^omans that they hooted the poor Freiich- 
nnn and created a small riot in the Villa. 
E*'or this reasoa Governor Randi said I 


must first tiy the balloon privately in his 
presence before he would give me i>ernii>- 
sion to make a public ascent. As lie had 
I agreed to come and see the experiment 
several times and then disappointed me, 

' saying he liatl lieen suddenly called to see 
I the I’ope or Antoiielli, I concluded to make 
the trial without him. When he saw me 
I floating alxive tlie city he sent the jHilice to 
bring me Ivefore him as soon as I descended. 
The mounted police cha«e<l me several 
' iiiilc', hut when they lost sight of me, as I 
Wivs Mailed over the A]>ennines, they 
M isely deci<le<l to let me alone in my glory, 

' niul returned and told the Governor that I 
ha*l ske<laddletl, anil they “ couldn’t catch 
him.” The friends of Garilialdi Mere much 
]<ieased at the failure of the police to catcli 
the runaway balloon. Oii my return to 
R<uiie the authorities threatened to im¬ 
prison me, and M ould not alloM' me to give 
[ ail aceoutit of my ascent in the pajiers. 

The ascension caused Quite a sensation 
among all classes. Pio None, the Poj>e, 

I gazed at the Imlloon for an hour through a 
telescope from one of the MindoMs at the 
Vatican. The ascent was made at nine 
t o’clock in the morning. On account of the 
' t>all(M>n lieing mcH oiled and varnished the 
I hot air could not escape. The sun being 
I very jioM erful that dav, and its rays falling 
; ui>Cin the aerostat, kept the air within 
heated for seven hours. There M'as no 
valve in the h>p of the balloon to let out the 
I hot air, as valves are seldom used in Mont- 
golfiei-s. About 5 p.m. a cloud covered 
the balloon, M-lien the air Iiad a chance to 
cool and alloM' mo to descend in safety to 
terra firma 

In 1807 I eanie hack from India expressly 
I to see the Paris £x]M>sition, and I had the 
I pleasure of making an ascent in M. 

Gifi'ard's captive balloon M-itli M. Engene 
I Godard three days before the Empress 
Eugenie made her ascent in the same car 
M'ith Prince Isapoleou and an Austrian 
Arcliduke. I concluded that considerable 
money could be made at Rome by using the 
I same kind of balloon. I did not think 
there could be any objection to such an 
enterprise by the Pojie or any of his otticials. 

I therefore at great exj)ens'e constructed a 
gigantic aerostat M'liicli could carry up fifty 
jiersons if inflated with pure hydrogen, and 
about half that number if intlated M'ith car- 
buretted hydrogen gas. I tried to obtain 


the use of the ^and old Coliseum for my 
ascents, althongn it M'ould cost a large sum 
of money to fit it up for tlie purpose, but 
the Papal authorities said it had l>een con¬ 
secrated by the Pope, and therefore was holy 
ground, and could not be used for any 
scientific or other experiments. 

PeriiiL'ision was at last obtained to make 
another ascent from the Villa Borghese 
for the benefit of the poor of Rome. Several 
ladies and gentlemen Mere apjiointed by 
the Government to look after the tickets 
and the money. ()n account of the anxiety 
to see the great leviathan of the air, and 
tlie man mIio liad first sailed over tlie Apen¬ 
nines, almut ten thousand francs were re¬ 
ceived from the vast crowd that filled tlie 
Garden. 

LongfelloM’ and Buchanan Read, the 
poets. M ere present, as M ell a.s the principal 
citizens of Rome. 

SIoM'ly I M'as M'afted over the grand old 
city, M'ith its hundreds of famous churches, 
mins, and moiiunients M-hich have with¬ 
stood the storms of centuries, and have been 
the attraction and M oiuler of the M orld. The 
blue M aters of the Mediterranean could lie 
distinctly seen breaking optin the distant 
shore, M'hile tlie ancient Tilier could be 
traced in it.s menn<lerings through the 
luxuriant vales from the mountain.s to the 
sea. As the sun began to illumine tlie 
M'estem horizon M'ith its gorgeous crimson 
hues, and the shades of evening mantled tlie 
slopes of the lofty Aj>ennines. I descended 
near the romantic and ancient toMii of 
Tivoli. 

The latest invention in aeronautics has 
had its origin in America. The following 
notice from the “ Boston Post,” Augn.st 
18th, 1889, may serve to give some id^ of 
the novel project. “The Great Steel Air 
Ship.—Dr. R. G. M'ells, the celebrated 
aeronaut, gave an interesting lecture la-st 
evening at the People’s Churcli, his subject 
‘The Great Steel Air Ship,’ invented by 
Dr. de Bnusset, of Chici^o. This ship is to 
lie made in Boston, and it is claimed tnat it 
M ill carrj' ‘200 passengers at the rate of 100 
miles an hour. Dr. Wells, who has made 
500 ascents during the last thirty years, iia.s 
faith in the fe.o-siliilily of the jToject. The 
length of the ship is to lie 732 leet, diameter 
1-15 feet, Meight 410,000 pounds, or aliout 
200 tons, and the ascensional or lifting 
poM'er 0.3 tons. A comjiany has been 
lormed in Boston to build the air sliip at a 
cost of 250,000 dols. Some of the best 
engineers in the Morld have examined this 
invention of De Bausset, and say the 
project is feasible. Among them are W. 
H. Paine, chief engineer of the Brooklyn 
Bridge; George W. Melville,-chief of tlie 
Bureau of Steam Engineering, U.S. ; and 
EdM'in Houston, prolessor or physics in 
Franklin Institute in Philadelphia. The 
name of the .steel airship is ‘Ben Frank¬ 
lin.’” 

[Mr. Wells has jnst come in to bid us 
good-bye, on bis return to America, as we 
are preparing this l»age for press.l 
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2 . 

Ad an^y word wu never heard. 

Bad temper never shown ; 

Tliey had no cowanlr, ineaka, or funks. 
And bullies were unkoowu. 

And " lines ' they never had to write, 
They never broke a rule; 

Tbey had no canes or birches there. 
And no Detention School! 

CUOBCS. 


S. 

And on their work they were so keen 
(This (act I ought to state), 

They'd rather come an hour too soon 
Than be a minute late. 

They never use<i a crib, those boys, 

Their “author " to prepare; 

They used their brains so wondrous well 
Tbey ail gut prizes there : 

Chori's, 


4 . 

The booby, loafer, idle dunce, 

Bt ^nu4 omitf hoe, 

Were there unknown. I learnt the fact 
With something tike a shock! 

And then I woke to Sod—alas! 

Things are not all they seem; 

Hy pa»dagoglc Paradise 
Wat nothing but a dream I 
CHORI'S. 


THE MECHAHICAL FAHCEI FOSTMAH. 



iiinii. 

How tins is ilono is not • n|n>arent at 
first sir'll!, but we have taken a toy to 

! >it*ces and sketflieil it, in order to show the 
lidden iiiecliunisni. And very ingenious 
it is. 

All that is noticeable from the outside is 
that the iiian has [minted lieels to his boots, 
and tUat tlie machine is worked by a pulley 
which is in connection with a tly-wlieel. 
Taking the cart to pieces, we fiml that this 
heavy flywheel rests on the circumference 
of the coach whec!.«, and drives thorn in the 
same way as the weighted wheel drives the 
tiKMiel steam-roller. A string is wound 
round the pulley as if it were a top, and a 
pull gives enough [mwer to send the 
cart on its travels. 

From the outside the man’s legs would 
seem to l>e hung loosely on a pin, hut when 
we dismember him we Hnd that the walk¬ 
ing action is ohtaincil by very much more 
elalmrate meciianism. 

Of this ntoclianisin we give two views in 
I*'igs. 3 and 4. In 3 we have the frame¬ 
work : in 4 we have the movement. It will 
l»e noticed tliat each leg has a hole and a 
!-<Iit. Tlirough the hole a crank {uisses in 
such away that one leg lifts and swings the 
other ; and in order to contnd this lift and 
Hwinc, the slits in the legs slide Ijackwards 
»nd forwards on a fixed l>ar. By means of 
this combination, of crank and lever the 
remarkably lifelike walking action is 
obtained. 

Look at 4. In it you see the right leg at 
the ton of its lift, with the left leg on the 
grouna. As the cart poshes along the left 


1. The Toy complete. 


The Parcel Postman. 

3. Details of the Jlochanisni. 3. The Axle moving the Legs. 

4. Details of the ilovemeut of ttie L‘gs. 


The instant the left toe Ieave.s the ground 
the point in the right heel gets its gnp, and 
by the drive of the cart this lumishes 


slide arrangement the movement becomes 
an ingenious and lifelike combination of 
the vertical and the lateral. 


O NE of the most succe.ssful mechanical 
mys that have appeared of late years 
is the parcel |>OHtman. A little man'with 
a little red cart marches along in a very 
natural way. starting at a rate and 

slowing down to a sto;. Lonl Dundreary | 
<ii-.covered that the roii-s in a <hig wags his ; 
tail is that the dog is stronger than the | 
t.ail, “ for if the tail were stwongah than 
the dog, the tail wouhl wng the dog!" 
In the |>arcel po.-tman we have a “case 
ill jK>iiit” —tlie cart is stronger than the 
Ilian, and it is the cart which moves tlie 


leg will gradually become vertical, and in 
doing so will move back the half of the 
crank on which it is hung, thus bringing 
forward the corres|>onding half and forcing 
tlie heel of the right foot to the grounil. 


enough leverage to bring the left leg to the- 
fore and take its place at the complete 
revolution of the crank. 

Were there no slides the movement wouhl 
l>e only an up-and-down one; by the 
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Tl|e Soy’^ Own ?^ef. 


THE BOTTLE BELLS. 


I N oar Tolonie of “Indoor Games” we 
have reprinted three articles on Har- 
moniconB which appeared in the B. 0. P. 
some time ago. *ln them we described the 


This consists of two chairs, two sticks, 
and eighteen bottles, arranged as in our 
sketch, which ouglit to be clear enough. 
The bottles are nnng to the sticks by 



Musical Instrument consisting of Bottles filled wKh Watsr. 


wood harmonicon, the stone hamionicon, 
the bamboo harmonicon, the bell hamioni- 
con, the glass harmonicon, and the tumbler 
harmonicon. Yet another one remains to 
be described, and that is the bottle bells. 


ordinary string, the strings having double 
loops. If the bottles are all of the same 
shape and size they can be tnned by pour¬ 
ing water into them, the more the water 
the lower the note; bat if it is impossible to 


get the full compass in this way, differently 
si)aj>ed Imttles can be used to till the gaps. 
In fact, if you will hang up ail the empty 
Iwttles you have in the house and hit them 
with a drumstick, or any stick with a 
wooden knob, you will find that every one 
has a different note, which can be modified 
by {^louring in a little water. It is im¬ 
possible to sav how much water should he 
vised, as bottles vary so much. In the set 
we have illustrated all the sharps and flats 
are present, so that the chromatic scale is 
complete ; but it is not always (lossible to 
get this, and you must be content to have 
your instrument in c or G, or D or even 
F. There is no limit to the number of 
buttles. You can go an octave higher, 
and work in medicine buttles if you wish ; 
but as a rule, the glass should be fairly 
strong. 

As far as the hammer is concerned, 
almost any stick is good enough to beat 
with. We have used a hazel waking-stick 
with satisfactory results, but a stick with 
more spring in it would not be amiss. For 
<iuick tunes two sticks should be used ; for 
very quick tunes tliere should be two 
]>layers, one on one side of the line and 
une on the other. 

In our sketch tlie lowest note is to the 
left hand ; immediately below it is the next 
note; on the uii|)er line comes the next, 
on the lower tne next, and so on, the 
object being to keep the scale well within 
reach. 

Bottles are not the only things that will 
give a musical note when suspended in this 
way. Iron pipes, steel pipes, pieces of 
metal, lumps of flint, and cu^e and saucers 
can all be maile fairly musical with a little 
care in selection. 


Otraws are said to show which way the ' 
O wind blows ; a straw windmill should 
therefore be veiy sensitive. It is not diffi¬ 
cult to make. Take a long straw and cut 
it into four lengths, two of them thicker 
than the rest. I.et one of the thin ones 
have the ear, or rather the husk of the ear, 
still on it. Cut one of the larger straws, 
leave it an inch long, cut a slit in the top 
between two knots, and stick through it the 
straw with the ear. Jsow cut half an inch 
ofl your larger straw; take this half inch 
and make four slits in its sheath ; bend l>ack 
the sheath so slit so as to make four arms, 
and give them each a twist to the right. 
Then mount your sails on your cross-piece 
and mount your cap on your last small 
straw, and your mill is complete. 

Our sketch clearly shows the whole 
proce.ss. A and c are made out of the large 
straws ; B and D out of the thinner straws. 

A is the head, b the cross-piece, c the sails, 
and u the pillar. A little mill of this kind, 
if carefully made, will siiin beautifully in the 
ordinary draught of a (loor. 

There are many kinds of toy mills, to sav 
nothing of the wooden mills, and those witli 
••nly two sails, vhitdi work as if they were 
the arms of a soldier. There are feather mills, 
like a flattene^l slmttlecock ; paper mills, 
like folded boata ; and shell mills made of 
mussel-shells, the large ear-shaped kind 
being the best. One of these shell mills, 
with the shells flxe<l on cork, worked either 
with wind or water, and on a rockery, with 
a fountain playing, the shells revolving, 
have a very pretty effect. 


TOY WINBlflLLS. 

Such a mill is of course of no practical use. 
Neither is a straw mill, which is too light 
to drive anything. But if a disc of card be 


cut into rays, and the teeth turned a little 
all in one direction, a mill like the new 
Yankee pump-motors will be obtained, on 
which you can draw or affix sketches of 


animals in motion ; and thus if yen follow 
Mr. Muybridge’s photographs nearly enough 
you wifi have a zoetrope, if you provide 


a slide to look through. Or yon caw io<^ 
upon the mill as a vertical top, treat 
it chromatio-wise with shifting coloured 
rings. 



windmill made of a Straw. 
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8 oy’^ Own 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


APRIL. 

Oarubnino. — Th> Kptchbii - oardbi*. — The 
Doiogi fur this mooth «re lniport«nt enouKh to merit 
some special notice. Although the month of March 
Is the month in which seed-sowing is commenced, 
the early part of April is the busiest time, (jet ready 
the groand, therefore, forthwith. We presume it 
has been manured lorg ago, and the manure dug in, 
so that unless there it an extra display of weeds 
simply forking and careful raking will be enough to 
get a clean surface for the beds, f^ow the main crop 
of peas for late crops ; the tail sorts will do best, 
and it may l>e as well to stake them at once It spar¬ 
rows are plentiful. A few strings, with morsels of 
nig tied over them, will help to scare these away. 
Sparrows destroy the entire crop by picking out the 
top bud, BO If poaslble put guards over the peas till 
they are fairly through the ground; then stake them. 
Peas want plenty of space. Make a level trench in 
the bed about seven or eight luches wide aod two 
inches deep : scatter the peas plentifully in this, and 
cover up, and do not put more than this one broad 
row in a bed. Anyhow, let some short crop be 
between. Spinach would do well. Sow cabbages In 
beds that will grow unlv what you reeguire. As a 
TUle too many are sown. They want open gnumd and 
sunshine, ami when they nre up plenty of water, with 
perhaps a little liquid tnnnure. Asnaragiis-beds 
shoula also have now and then a sprinkling of liquid 
manure. Lettuces may be sown for successive crope. 
< CIS lettuce and drum-heads do as well ns any. Sow 
also seeds (or salail. such as chicory and dandelion, 
and the dilTereut sorts of herba Uitlous ought t» l>e 
coming up. and want weeding; but carrots, lecki, 
aud parsnips should be got In at ouce, aod also 
the mala crop of potatoes. French beans and scar¬ 
let-runners may be got in al>uut the end of the mouth; 
also, in warm beds, vegetable marrows, raised In 
gentle heat, may be planted, carefnlly tended, 
watered, and protected from too much sun by day 
and from frost at night. Sow turnips, and plant 
Jeruaalem aitlchokea 


I'HB FI0E05 Lorr.—Keep the hoppers well filled 
now with good easily-digested food. The old feed 
the young from the half-digestod contents of their 
stomachs called “ Pigeon's Slflk." If, however, Uie 
peas or tick beans given be old and hard, they will be 
nut h^ dlseolved, and the squeakers will m thin. 
Give the best tick.l>eana, rice, wheat, millet, etc. 
They get up very early, and want food, so the hop¬ 
pers should be tilled at night: ami see at the tame 
time to the water fountains. Look after any repairs 
that may be needed at once. Summer may come next 
month. 

The Aturt.—W e hope you have been tucceaful 
in pairing. Beginners may pair their birds even yet, 
but they must be young, strong, and healthy. Go In 
(or the UernuD breediiig-cuge; we believe it is better 
than any other. -See that the cage is placed where It 
will not be much diatnrbed. The bMroom is not a 
KtxHl place for one reason -nothing frightens biids 
more than seeing and hearing clothes moved about 
in a room, and a girl making a bed near the cage, 
unleaa the cage be carefully covered up, might be pro¬ 
ductive of much mischief. Remember to give a spoon¬ 
ful or two of nice egg and biscuit food now to each 
bird. Let it be (resti every day. A little green food 
must also be given, such as lettuce leavea, groundsel, 
or chickweed. Have the n>om where your breeding- 
cage hangs ventUaUnl every day, for birds are very 
sensitive to unwholesome air. 

Tub Rabbitry.—W eare often askeil thisqueatlou; 
“ Should the buck be left with the does during the 
breeding seison?" The answer is, “No." with 
guinea-pigs it is dlflereiit A male cavy helps to 
feed and clean the young, and is qnlte an exemplary 


father; so may rabbita be In their wild state, but 
seldom in butchea Be careful, if you have young 
ones, not to molest them for a day or two. and then 
you may merely peep In to remove a deail one. If 
there be this misfortune. Feed the mother better 
than usual when suckling ; slie wants nice maahea 
aud roota, with clean good oata. 

The KBRHBL. — If you care to have your dog 
thrive, you must have sjme regular system of feed¬ 
ing. Regularity in this matter Is most important. 
Give a light breakfast, and a good dinner about five 
o'clock. A dean dry kennel, orbed, plenty of water, 
and lots of exercise. Never be cross with yoordog 
without a cause; if he does a fault, explain it to him, 
talking slowly, sternly if you like, but not sulBclently 
so to frighten the dog. Always correct him at (Ac 
timt, not a long time after he has committed the 
f.iuit. Give well-boiled and mashed green food every 
day now unless the dog lias dlarrhtea, and groom 
regularly. 

THE APIART.—You may feed still if the weather 
is bail, but in most districts there is plenty of blos¬ 
som now on trees and in fields. However, look out 
for any sigus of the l>ccs not doing well, and meet It 
by feeding. Keep down n eeds. Vuite weak stocks, 
aud see to queenlcss ones. 

QUEER PET9.—If a hoy can get a very'young leveret, 
hutch It, and feed It regularly and carefully iu tlie 
lame way rabbita are fed. he nIU find that he poo- 
sesses a most alTectionate and clever pet, that can l>e 
taught to follow, aud capable •( learning a number 
of pretty tricks, which its own habits and motions 
wlU suggest 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 243. 

BT O. T. BlATHT. 


I the diagram to be used for spelling the 
I names, thus : d 8, c7, h6, c 2 — Pope. 


TBB FLOWER-aARDBR.—Finish pruning roses; do 
not do it any how, but artistically. Roae-bushes want 
light and air in through them, and branchea crossing 
and recrosslng In a tangle are objectionable. Prick 
out your annuals if they sre bulky eoongb, but 
choose fine dry weather. They will afterwards want 
water. Still sow flower-seeds and plant gladioli, and 
also dahlias and hollyhocka Attend to l^s. remove 
decayed leaves from polyanthuses aud auriculas, and 
stir up the earth without interfering with the roots. 
Get ready any beds that you may want to plant out 
with geraniums, etc., next month. Kill wee<lB wher¬ 
ever seen. Do not be contented with cutting them 
down, but uproot them, however deep their roots 
may be~auu many run far along underground. 
Lawns will now want attention; they should be fre¬ 
quently rolled, and the grass kept very short Box 
edgings should he trimmed ; and if edging of slate, 
slab, or brick, has sunk and looks unsightly, take it 
up aod reset it. This gives an opportunity for clearing 
away any weeds that have maile themselves at home 
about them or under them. Rake borders and beds 
most carefully; do not leave a clod unbroken. 
Attend well to garden walks, uproot gran, stir the 
gravel up with a fork, and re-roll frequently. Leave 
DO dead wood anywhere. 

Attend to strawbern plants; take away all suckers, 
if any remain, and place straw between the drlUs. 
Sout may be put down plentifully under this to pre¬ 
vent the depredations of slugs. Mulch currant and 
gooseberry onshea early in the month. 

The WniDOW-OARliKN. — Make a flower-box (or 
the window-sill, if you do nnt already possess one. It 
ought to be as long os possible, but well secured with 
iron brackets It may be covered outside with either 
pretty tiles, virgin cork, or ainiplv painted, nower- 
pota placed on the window-sill look far from nice, 
and are apt to be blown down, nil the boxes with 
ftrat old broken pieces of flower pot or rough shingle 
over the drainage holes to about a depth of one and 
a half inch, then place on this a layer of manure, and 
lastly flne ganlen soil; or a specif compost may ^ 
got from the gardener’s or florist's. You may plant 
-what yon please to make a show; but at this time of 
the year there is great choice in geraniums, fuchsias, 
calceolarias, petunias, lobellns. stocks, mignonette, 
J'om Thumb nssturtiums. The major convolvulus 
may be sown to <lroop, and the pretty canary creeper 
to trail up the sides of the window, Taste is to be 
consulted In arranging window-boxes, and it is a 
fiood plan to study those of vnnr ncighiiours' or those 
in any nicely got-up window you may see whilst 
passing aloog the street. 

THE Poultry Run.—R ead lost month’s Dolnga 
Continue sitting (owls or start an incubator, though 
perhaps a good Dorking is the best inenbator for ^is 
month. See that the sitting hen is well fed on hard 
food, and that she has a dust bath and water, and is 
liable to no scare or disturbance. Let the bed be 
straw, not hsy, which is liable to harbour vermin, 
and if these iireed in the nests, your birds, whether 
pullets or chicks, cannot be otherwise than unhealthy. 
Continue to feed chickens well and carefully. Bone 
meal does good—a handful or two mixed with the 
•oft food (or all growing fowls. See to all repairs at 
oooe, and keep eveiything dry aod sweet and clean. 


BLACK. 



White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


THE POET S CHESS. ! 

By MPwS. Peel, of Rock Ferry. j 

The King’s move only to be used. No j 
letter to be used twice in the same name, j 
Si-xteen English poets are here enshrined. I 
Name them. 1 
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The letters and figures on the frame of 


Solutions. 

Problem No. 2.32.—l, Q — K 3, K -p R 
(or a). 2, Q -f Kt P (ch.), K moves. 3t 

P-Kt3mate. -(o)P -Kt4. 2,R-K4 
(cb.), K or P R. 3, Q mates.—Solved by 
A. Wheeler, H. J. T. (Dundee), J. D. 
Tucker. 

Problem No. 233.-1, R—Kt 5, K + R 
(or a, 6). 2, Q—Q 2 (ch.), any. .3, Q—Q 8 
or B 4 or Kt—K 3 mate acc.—(«) K + R. 
2, Kt—R 3 (ch.), K -I- P. 3. Q—K 4 mate. 
—(6) K + P. 2, Q—K 4 mate. 

Problem No. 234.-1, K—K 6, any. 

2, Q—Kt 4 or takes K Kt, or K—K 5 mate 
acc.—Solved hy A. Wheeler. 

Problem No. 235.—1, Kt—K 4, K-fKt 
(or a, 6). 2, Kt—B 6, K—B 4. 3, B—Q 3 

mate.—(o) K -i- B. 2, Q—K 3, K—Kt 4. 

3, Q-B 5 mate.-(6) K-K 4. 2, Q-K « 

(ch.), K moves. 3, Kt mates.—Solved by 
A. Wheeler. 

Problem No. 236.—1, Kt—R 3, P—Kt 
5. 2, Kt—Kt 5, B -i- P or Kt. 3, Q~B 5 
or K7 (ch.), B -f Q mate.—Solved by A. 
Wheeler. 

Problem No. 237.—1, R—Kt 5, any. 

2, R or Kt mates.—Solved by H. J. T. 
(Dundee). 

Problem No. 238.—1, Kt—Kt4,K + Kt 
at B 4 (or a, b, c). 2, Kt—R 6 (ch.), K 

moves. 3, Q mates at K 2 or K B 2 acc.— 
(a) K -f Kt at Kt 5. 2, Q—Kt 2 (ch.), K 

moves. 3, Q mates.—(6) K—B 6. 2, Kt— 
R 2 (ch.)—(c) P -I- Kt. 2, Q—Kt 2, P + Kt. 

3, Q—K B 2 mate. 

Problem No. 239.—1, Q—Q 2, Q + B 
(or a, b). 2, R—Kt 7 (ch.), K—Q 3, Kt— 
B 7 (ch.), K—B 4. 4, R—B7(ch-), Q + R 
mate.— (a) Q—K 4, B 5 or Kt 6. 2, R— 

B5Cch.), K—Q3. 3, Kt—B 7 (ch.), K+B. 
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4, Q—fi 3 or Kt 4 (cb.)i Q + Q mate. -(6) 
P—Kt 6. 2, R-B 5, Q—B 3. 3. P-Q 6 
(ch.), P -p/P. 4, B + P, Q + R mate. 


To Chess Correspondeats. 

W. B. S.— The P can bepromot<sd to a Q wbenyou 
have giren tlie odds ot a Q. 

R. A. (Boltou).—The Kt at K R 8 cut give mate at 
once; and yonr intended solution is trustrated t>) 
Kt—B2. 

hi 000 —Two-mover and sclt-mnte in 13 moves chow 
%me marit, but are not artistically constructed. 

A. W. (Worksop.)- -May we insert your problem 
thus White, K—K 5, R-Q Kt 7 : R -Q B 8; 
Kt—Q Kt 8; Ps-g R 4, Q B 7; Black, K-Q B 3 ; 
Kt-Q B3; P—Q Ktot 

O. S. y. (Brosely).—There Is no mate possible. 

M.P.—You may also make a diagram (or the names 
of cliessplayers, and use the K'a or the Kt's more, 
thus h 5 h 4 h 3 g 4= Wood; Kt's move, a 8 c 7 b 6 
a 3=Bolt, a 8c 7 e 8 c S = Boue. 


Corrtsponiiencc. 



PLoiraRp Plates (“Uanea").—Oar coloured plates 
cat! only be obtained by securing tlie monthly 

S iarU III which they appear, or by purchasing them 
a the usual packet on the completion of the 
volume. They are not told separaiely. 

R. N.—1.’ TJie coloured plate of “Our Navy " is non- 
out of print. It was in our ftftli volume, .and was 
a section of the Duke of WelUugton, now at Ports¬ 
mouth. 2. The same. 

No Calp os HI8 Leo (Cyclist).—Well, do not wear 
kuicks till the calf comes. Exercise will do It. 
■ Behold a Highlander's leg. lion- does lie get it, 
think you? Why, by climbing hills. 

Green TREK Froos (hlildred Lee).--Meal-wornw, 
flies. See Doings. 

BooKf'ASB (O. P. Q.).—Deal docs well enough for 
ordinarpwork. Stain it-waliiut when you-have 
dnished it. What do you want with shelves a foot 
wide? Yotar bocks will get pushed back, and always 
look untidy. If you rt-ally have twenty-one yards 
of >>uoks a foot wide, you will Iiave to make your 
case rather stronger than usual. 

Fiit'iTS.—Certainly not; a plant is not Indik'enous 
because your grandfather never hc-nni it was other¬ 
wise. Cucumbers came to England in 1638. 

Wax Seals (S. P. (1)—The black centre to red wax 
seals is made by dusting the seal with lamp-black, 
and then impressing the seal on red wax lu tiie 
usual way. 

Canal-s (K. R. L).—Tliero are over 8,0M miles of 
canals in the I'nited Kingdom. About half of 
these are owned by the railway companies. 


¥l\e ©oy’^ Own 


Parrot—GrRRn (H. M. G.V—It is the hemp-seed 
that Is taking the feathers out. Give bread-and- 
milk sop and a little bulled maize, nuts, canary- 
seed, etc. 

PioEOMs (Rupert).—Yes, the cock and ben, if ralu- 
ahle pigeons, should be separated during the win¬ 
ter and paired in .March. 

' Too SF.Rioi'S FOR CoRUESPONDRNCE (Romeo, Arthur, 

' PenpiratioD. Great Sutfercr, Inquirer, and Others), 
—it will be far better fur yuu to consult your own 
family doctora- 

WiilTR Mice (Leonard Paris).—The reason why Its 
fur Is coming oR is probably because its cage Is 
dirty. Prom what you say about feeding. It is 
evident you have bought your mice without having 
previously studied their habits. You cannot cure 
a mangey mouse. 

DoNEEva (J. D. W. E.).—To make strong, feed as you 
would a pony. Give good oats three times a day (a 
few handfuls), with plenty of ruots, and good Imy. 
Give water three times dully at least. Groom well, 
and keep bis bed clean and tidy. 

EifTKRiNO TBE RovAL Navt (WHIie .Sandersou).— 
They are examined by a medical officer. Thev must 
be fairly strong and robust, with good eyesight and 
good tMth ; able to run, leap, and make good use 
of every Joint. They must tie clean in skin, and 
have no signs of hernia or any other ailment likely 
to interfere with their duties. 

Kervol'srbss (S. Thornley).—Y ou must keep up 
vuur courage, lad. You are constitutionally faint¬ 
hearted, but you are venr young. Believe this, that 
as you strengthen the body, so will the mind be¬ 
come strong. Do not think about your troubles or 
your character. Trust In Obd, and use means to 
increase your strength. Go In tor games, or for a 
hobby of some kind; take lots of exercise, and a 
cot<l bath every morning. You will live to laugh 
at all your fears yet. 

ARTILLERY (T. R.).—Xo, you will not get tall enough 
if only Bve feet two Inches now. 

Varioos (Teaser). — 1. Advertise In “Exchange 
and Mart." But surely vou can buy second-hand 
dissecting instruments In BeUaat. 8. Yes, you 
could not keep sea birds without water. They do 
not live always on the sea. 

Rabbits amp OviNE-i-rios (F. P.)-Rabbits are the 
more profitable, but dearer to b^n with. 

Sfi’ERFLUOCS Hair (IT. Johnson).—Leave it alone. 
If you <lo not, you may repent it in after life. 

( ANARIES (H. <t )—You must mate your hen dlRe- 
reiitly. But are you sure it is a hen ? We think 
yuu are In a muddle, somehow. 

Rabbits, etc. (il. Pickering.)—It Is evident you 
have not been reading Doings lately, or you would 
not ask bow to feed rabbits, or bed them either. 
We cannot advise you abeut catching birds. 

Sr I'RF IN Hair (Rhondda).—Borax powder thirty 
grains, glycerine half an ounce, ruse-wuter live 
ounces. L'se twice a day. 

1 'X-Terrieks hair cohino off (1,60). — Use 
Spralts' lotion for the hair. Rub it well in. 

Miserable, and Others —Consult your own doctor, 
and the sooner the l>etter. You have brought your 
trouble <>u yourselves. This is no comfort, we are 
aware, but it may lie a hiut to other boys. Nature 
will not be trilled with. 

PtOEONS (A. AYhltby) —Look in the pigeon columns 
of “ Bwhaiige ami Mart, " but do not buy without 
first seeing. 

VarioI'8 (Mamie).— Vou arc a happy rtrl to have so 
ninny pels, hut do not Invest in ttie snake you 
■peak of. Have something more sensible. If you 
tell us which particular pet you desire informatiou 
about, we will be happy to (^ve it. 

GtilNEA-Pio ILL (Cavy).—She died of inflammation. 
You ought to have taken additional care of her 
when in young. The bedding ought to have been 
extra dry, and she ought to have had better food. 

In Grief (Repented).—Y ou are not bad at heart, 
nor ill untnrr, though you have fallen into had 
habits, itnaril your tongue and aelions. Never 
forget that a Power nl>ove is able to strengthen our 
wills wlivii we are at our very weakest. Pray, 
thou : be .always praying in thoughts, and even 
while at wm-k. Ri ineniber. too. as you get morally 
stronger, tliat he who thiuketb he staudeth should 
take heed lest lie fall. 

SKELtrroNli-lso (.\ Skeleton),-To skeletonise any 
animal the simplest plan is first to dennde it of all 
flesh and soft stuff, then put the bones down by an 
ants' nest. Protect from dogs or cats, however. 

Nbavoubress (Anxions, and Others).—Voudl get 
better as you grow obler if yon read and go bv 
Dr. Gordon Stables' advice to our paper, “ Health 
and Athletics.'' Read back. The pamphlets are 
quackery. 

Fractdrm of Bones im Birds (U. O. and Others! 
No good can come as a rule from treating such 
cues. Keep the bird at letl If powible, and apply 
a gummed splint. 


ETiqcErnt (Amoral).—Wbat-wu meant wu that 
fureign languages should not be used in general 
company. The term "elates" referred to tba»r 
of ancient Rome and Greece, and anything like 
airing one's knowledge in the society of ladles is a 
bmeb ot etiquette. 

Oatkeal Cases (C. M.).—It is impossible to de¬ 
scribe the art on paper, it is difficult to make 
good ones. 

Rabbit with Deforhity (S. B. C.X—You and man? 
others do not give iis enough to go by, so we caucot 
reply fntthfully. and thus do not reply at all. 0»- 
boy lost week wrote thus: “ I have }ust left school; 
what shall 1 be?" What could we answer—a bar¬ 
rister, a policeman, or a boatswain's mate? 


PIGEOX-hoCSE (Perplexed).—Try the north side u( 
the bouse, but put boards up to the east side of toe 

' cut. 

MoPELUNQ (O. D. D.!—Shilling books on modelling 
are published by Lechertier Barlie and Co., GO, 
Regent Street, and George Kowney and Co., 64. 
Oxford Street. I'he clay can be had from any pot¬ 
ters, such as Doulton or Stiff, of Lambeth, or the 
publishers of the books. You can also get clay 
from the Torquay Terra-Cotta Compamy, at Utle 
Grots, Torquay. 

Oulogist.—H alf a crown Is quite enough to pay tor 
an egg. Y'ou can Mt larm ostrich eggs for half s 
crown. A set of blowpipes ind druK coats about 
2s. There is a Arm near you who supply such 
things. Addreu, C. D. Hope and Co., Naturalists, 
Croydon, Surrey. 

Fortification (Soldier Mad).—l. tvben a work has 
two faces making any angle greater than <Kri, it u 
called a “ redan,'' or fitehe, and Is chiefly lued si 
an Intermediate link flanking others to the rmbt 
and left. Works having three (aces are used wbeo 
front and flank fire are required, chiefly aa inter¬ 
mediate works in retired sltuaUona These arr 
called “ blunted redans." Workshavingfonr faces, 
with a blunt salient angle of not lees than ISO*, are 
used for distributing Are over the front, and at the 
same time affonling flanking fire. These are calieii 
"lunettes.' Works haviDg five faces, each h 
sweep the mater part ot a circle in advanced 
pusltiuiiB of Importance, are called ** binnted 
lunettes." 8. A battalion of Infantry hu UO 
picks, IGO shovels, 10 spades, 25 axes, 50 billhooks, 
and 4 crowbara Au engineer company has 13u 
picks, 130 shovels, 0 spades, 81 axes, IShandsawi, 
4 crosscut saws, 40 blllliooki, IS crowbars, and 3D 
heavy hammers. 


MARTTKiqvE—It was colonised by the French in 
163.6. It was captured by the British in 1763, aad 
restored to France in 1763. It was sgaln taken la 
1794, and restored at the peace of 1802; &nd it was 
again taken in 1809, and restored in 1814. It has 
since lielonged to France, and is the French head¬ 
quarters In the West Indies. Blilps of war are 
always kept In readiness there to be used in the 
event of a declaration of war with this country ; 
and that is the meaning of the allusion. 

Gi'iNEA-Pios AGAIN (R. Burgess and Othen).—1 A 
bed of Itay always dry and clean. 2 They want 
eat It if you feed well, giving greens, rootL and 
bread-aud-mtlk. 3. ITiey do not as a rule Atnk, 
but water sboold be placed in the way of e v ery 
living creature. 


Nervousness (S. F. Heard).—1. Live by mtof lfc«rOI 
gr> away In time. Plenty ot hard work in/klig 
air Is the tiest cure. 2. Yea, the glandvtaMKVtB 
prevent you getting into the Uartuea, u|dNffifaiMp 
ofMcer. 

' Fa“ 

Railway signals.—E very company haattai 
of signals fur the light iu front of the ei 
this can only be learnt by looking at 
. sheet. Any signalman off duty, or 
haps, could tell you. As a rule the 
trains have the fewest lights. Tlie irsli 
was tirubably an excursion or a relief. 

4, 
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S OME years ago I had occasion to Spend 
a few months in the exti'euie nortli j 
of England, so near the Border that ' 
when I went for a w’alk it was often a 
matter of doubt whether 1 was in 
England or Scotland. It v.-as a wild, in¬ 
hospitable neighbourhood ; the cottage 
in which I lived had but three houses 
within sight: the nearest village was a 
mile ana a half distant; the nearest 
town, Carbridge, four miles. 

Still, I had a very pleasant time of it 
till the autumn began to change to 
winter. My tenancy of the cottage did 
not end till February, but at the 
beginning of December I began to wish 
that I had made arrangements for an 
<>Ar1*‘»'* return south. The weather 
; 0 worse and worse—hail, rain, 
now coming either in quick 
'ion or simultaneously. 

’ put a stop to my chief relaxation, 
waunng. I could not find any enjoy- ' 
roent in battling with the rain or hail, 

A battle in which I was pretty sure to 
come off second best. So I gradually 
relinquished my walks, hoping the 
weather would change. 

As may be imagined, I had but few 
neighbours with whom I cared to asso¬ 
ciate. The nearest cottage belonged 
to a shepherd, who was out all day, and, 
as far as 1 could ever discover, all night 
too. Beyond, further up the hill, w’as 
perched the comfortable house of Mr. 
Donaldson, agent and factor. 

At first I thought I should find him 
an agreeable neighbour. He w’as well- 
informed and talked pleasantly enough; 
moreover, he w’as so kind and gentle to 
his little son Jamie that I took him for 
the most tender-hearted of men. 

The first time I saw him we talked of 
the natural features of the neighbour¬ 
hood, and I spoke of my intention of 
making the ascent next day of Cam 
Brae, a hill at the back of the house. 

“And a fine view you’ll have, sir,” 
said Mr. Donaldson. “I wish my 
engagements would let me accompany 
you, but I’U send a substitute, though a 
poor one.” 

“ Who is that 1 ” I asked. 

“ My nephew Donald. He knows all 
the ins and outs of the country, and 
there's not much more he knows as far 
as I can discover. My son Jamie, w’ho’s 
six years younger, can put him to 
shame.” 

It was clear that Donald was not in 
his uncle’s good books. 

“ Let me go up to Cam Brae too, 
father,” ples«led Jamie, a light-haired 
child of eight, who had overheard his 
father’s remark. 

“ No, no, my dear boy. I don’t want 
you to go as far as that to-morrow ; you 
aren’t quite well, you know.” 

“ Yes I am, father.” he pleaded ; but 
Mr. Donald.son was firm. 

I made the acquaintance of Donald, 
the nephew, next day. He pilot^ 
me up to the summit of Cam Brae 
without an effort; in fact, it was a very 
trifling climb even tome, whilst Donald 
was as light-limbed and sturdy a young 
fellow os could be well found. 

“Your Cousin Jamie seemed disap¬ 
pointed he couldn’t come with us,” I said. 


CHAPTEE I. 


“Yes, poor little chap! He could 
have come well enough, but uncle 
thinks he’s made of sugar.” 

“You’re not, at all events,” I re¬ 
marked. 

“ Uncle wouldn’t think so if I were,” 
he replied, shortly. 

It was quite clear that Mr. Donaldson 
favoured nis own son to the neglect of 
his brother’s. Donald seemed to be 
rather a reckless fellow, and the tone in 
which he spoke of his uncle was not 
altogether pleasant; but whether the 
main fault lay on his side or Mr. 
Donaldson’s I was not yet able to judge. 

One thing was certain—Donald had 
not the remotest jealou^ as regards 
his favoured cousin. The liveliest 
affection evidently existed between the 
boys, an affection which seemed almost 
incompatible with the difference in age. 
Jamie adored his cousin. We were 
descending Cam Brae when I had the 
first intimation of this. 

“ I shall try to bring Jamie up here 
to-morrow,” he said ; “we’re gouig to 
build a cairn by those rocks.” 

“ Do you often take him out for 
rambles f” 

“ As often as uncle will let him come. 
That isn’t very often, though, for he 
thinks I lead him into miscnief. But 
when he’s away on business there’s no 
on© to prevent us going where we 
like.” 

“ But what would your uncle say if 
he discovered it i ” 

“ Oh, he’d lick me,” was the prompt 
reply. “ But I don’t mind. Jamie 
likes to come, and I take good care of 
him ; he’s safer with me than without 
me.” 

In the course of a week or two I grew 
to know Donald pretty well. He went 
to school in the village four days in the 
week, and on Friday pushed on to Car- 
bridge for a lesson in Latin. His road 
passed the end of my cottage garden, 
and I soon got a habit of watching for 
him and having a chat. Sometimes he 
would have a cup of tea with me and 
then take me a ramble, but as a rule he 
was not easy till he had been home 
first. 

“ You see. Jamie’s on the look-out for 
me,” he explain^, “ and 1 don’t want to 
disappoint him.” 

We got over that difficulty by a 
signal which Jamie could see. After 
that it became almost a settled thing 
for us to go a walk together twice a 
week. 

I'm afraid Jamie liore me no good 
will for taking away his companion 
even for so limited a time, while Mr. 
Donaldson made no attempt to conceal 
his astonishment at my being able to 
find any pleasure in Donald’s society. 

“He’s a feckless creature, and will 
never come to any good,” he said to me 
tartly once in Donald’s hearing. The 
boy looke<l black. 

“I shall not trouble you very much 
longer, uncle, I hope,” he retorted. 

I interpose<l, as I did not want to 
be a witness to a quarrel. Evidently 
matters were becoming strained be¬ 
tween uncle and nephew, and I was in¬ 
clined to take the latter’s part, the 


more so as I could not help. Iiearing 
from ray neighbours that Mr. Donaldson 
had the reputation of being' a hard 
though just man, with only- one soft 
spot in his heart—his loye for his son. 

The bad weather in the early part of 
December put an end for a time to my 
excursions; moreover, I had a‘lot of 
work on my hands which I had been 
neglecting miring the fine October days, 
so that I saw scarcely anything of 
Donald for nearly a fortnight. When 
he passed the garden-gate he would 
whistle a shrill greeting, but he was 
generally too soaked to be able to come 
in. Moreover, the nights fell early now ; 
walks after school were becoming un¬ 
feasible, although he left school very 
early. 

One evening I was standmg at my 
window after a spell of writing; the 
moon had attracteKl me from the teble. 
I had not seen the moon for a fortnight: 
evidently there was a ch^ge in the 
weather. The stars were shining clearly 
except when obscured by the light 
clouds which were being driven rapidly 
north. 

As I stood watching, I heard the 
latch of the gate click; 1 was surprise<l, 
for it was past nine o’clock. I was the 
only one up, for Betty, the old servant 
who waited on me, always retired at 
half-past eight, and considered me reck¬ 
less because I sat up later. 

A figure advanced up the garden 
path. 1 threw the casement open- 

“ Who’s there ? ” I cried. 

“ It’s only me,” was the reply. 

“ Me ” was' Donald. He was soon 
under the window, 

“ Can I come in ? ” he asked. 

“ Of course.” 

I unlocked the door and he entered 
quietly. He looked pale and excited. 

“ What’s the matter 1 ” I asked. 

He was silent for a moment; then ho 
threw his cap on to the table, and said, 
defiantly, “ Tm goiM to run away.” 

“Run away!” I repeated, incre¬ 
dulously. 

“ Yes, I’ve had enough of it. I can't 
stand it any longer. Uncle has been 
at me for tne last fortnight—accusing 
me of leading Jamie into mischief, and 
of trying to kill him. Tliat’s because 1 
took him out for a run one day and a 
shower came on : the little chap was 
pining for fresh air. Then there’s been 
a row at school.” 

He stopped. 

“ What about ? ” I asked. 

“Well, I needn’t tell you all about 
it,” he said. “I lost my temper, thougl; 
I first stood more than any other fcllo" 
would have, and I fought a clmp and 
got licked, and the master caned dk- 
tor fighting, and uncle gave me 
thrashing into tlie bargain. I’d a black 
eye, you see. That was about enouck 
for one day, wasn’t it 

I could not deny he had sometKLng tc 
complain of. 

“ Then I spoke up to uncle, and toV. 
him that I’d taken my last tlirashinc 
from him, and he told me that, unless I 
obeyed him and submitted to the di?- 
cipline he thought proper, his liouw 
was not my home. I said very well 
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This morning, just as he was driving 
off, he asked me if 1 had thought over 
what he had said. I replied yes, and he 
drove off. 1 didn’t tell him how 1 had 
decided it.” 

“ But all this is madness! ” I ex¬ 
claimed. “You mustn’t think of leaving 
home in this way. Why, you’ll starve 
as likely as not.” 

“No, I don’t think so,” he said. 

“ But I don’t believe 1 ought to let 
vou go like this without your uncle’s 
Knovdedge.” 

“I’ve left a note for him,” was 
Donald’s response. 

“ Yes ; but really I think if I did my 
duty 1 snould prevent your taking this 
very rash step.” 

“It wouldn’t do any good, sir,” he 
said, quietly. “ If I was prevented 
from going to-night, I shoula go some 
-other night, that’s all.” 

He spoke with such resolution that 
it was clear his mind was made up. 

“ Where are you going ? ” I ask^. 


Own 


I “ To W’hitehaven tiret.” 

I “ Do you know any one there ? ” 

' “ Oh, yes: a fellow who use<l to be at 

I our school. He’ll do anything for me, 

I and so will bis father.” 

! “ Why ? ” 

[ “ I happened to pull him nut of the 

j river one day,” replied Donald. (I 
. heard afterwards that he had saved his 
I companion’s life at hazard of his own.) 
[ “ They will help me to get something 
I to do, and at the worst I can go to 
; sea.” 

“You don’t know what that means, 

I my boy,” I said. 

“ I’ll chance it,” he replied. 

I took a turn or two up and down 
the room. I was puzzled what to do. 
Here was an aggrieved boy leaving his 
home to encounter he knew not what, 
1 and if I allowed him to go (though it 
was not easy to see how, short of force, 
I I could prevent it) I might be con- 
' sidered an aider and abettor of his 
. action. 


Still, what could I do? As he had 
pointed out, if prevented this time, he 
could go another. 

Donald broke the current of my 
thoughts. 

“ III be off now, sir. Good-bye.” 

“ But, my dear boy, have you any 
money ? ” 

“ Very litUe.” 

“Yon mustn’t start penniless, if 
you’re determined to go.” • 

“Yes, I’m going,” he replied, firmly. 

Feeling that 1 was becoming mixed 
up in a very dubious business, I per¬ 
suaded him to accept a sovereign, which 
would at all events last him till he 
reached Whitehaven. 

He thanked me warmly. I told him 
to l>e in no hurry to return it. 

“ I’ll return it as soon as I can, you 
may be sure, sir.” 

rive minutes later Donald was on 
his way to Carbridge to seek his for¬ 
tune. 

(7*0 b$ eontinued.) 


THE AVIRE AND THE WAVE; OR, CABLE-LAYING IN THE CORAL SEAS. 

A TALE OF THE SVBM.^RINE TELEGRAPH. 

By J. Minro, 

Auiltor of "Electiwilfi and i.*« [?*«," etc., etc. 


'^&ANK Leslie was living in furnished 
J apartments at Blackheath, close by 
<4^nwich Park. It was a pretty house, 
with a railing in front, and a Virginia 
•creeper adorning the windows. Here 
■Charlie also obtained a bed and a sit¬ 
ting room adjoining tliose of Leslie’s, 
whose friendship was of great use to 
Lim in his new studies. 

Their sitting-rooms opened into each 
•other by folding - door^ and when 
Charlie was puzzled in his reading he 
•consulted Leslie, who was a person of 
remarkable ability, with a lightning- 
like rapidity of mind very well adapt^ 
to bis profession, and promising his 
future distinction. He was full of spirits, 
activity, and talents, with something of 
the love and patience of genius, out 
still too young and restless to be broken 
into harness. 

He was not a hard student: what he 
•Hid he did easily ; and much of his time 
was taken up in other things—boating, 
fencing, or boxing. His whole manner 
was quick, bright, and lively, and the 
play of sunshine on the surface of his 
-character almost veiled the clear depths 
l>eneath. Charlie grew fond of him in 
spite of a certain awe due to his bril¬ 
liance and superior knowledge. The 
Tiovice felt his ignorance in the society 
of Leslie, who was perhaps a trifle too 
imTOtient to make the best of tutors, 
ana did not bring himself to the stand¬ 
point of the student, but shot out his 
explanations off hand. His pupil, in 
consequence, thought the more for him¬ 
self, and profited in that way. 

Very often the two friends would take 
£t walk of an evening into the hop-gar- 
.dens of Kent, or idle about in the park, 
.ox* row a boat out on the river, ^me- 


<JH.irTEB IV.—NEW COMRADES. 

times they went up to London to visit 
an entertainment or make a call; and 
occasionally they had a few friends to 
dinner, with songs afterwards. Char¬ 
lie soon discovered that Leslie was a 
nephew of Professor Jekyll. The very 
first evening they spent together he 
found him seated at a chess-board medi¬ 
tating a move, and learned that he was 
playing with his cousin, Mary Jekyll, 
by ix)stcard. 

Another night Charlie found Leslie 
stuc^ing Spanish. 

“Is that for the ^Vest Indies?” he 
inauired. 

‘A’’e8,” replied Leslie; “I am expect¬ 
ing to go out in the Bufi'alo. You know, 
I was out there last winter. I took the 
preliminary soundings for the cable that 
IS to be laid. I was on board the El 
Dorado, the repairing ship of the Carib¬ 
bean Telegraph Company. Of course 
you don’t really require a knowledge of 
Spanish out there, out I want to learn 
it. There are a good many Spaniards in 
Trinidad, where the cable starts from.” 

“Did you like being out there ?” 

“Very much,” responded Leslie. “I 
want to go again.” 

“I see you have a copy of Byron,” 
said Seaforth, taking up an open volume 
from the table. 

“I’m fond of Byron,” replied the 
other. 

“ Poetry is not so dry as electricity,” 
said the youth, “ nor so difficult.” 

“ Electricity is not a very dry study, 
and its difficulty is one of its charms,” 
responded Frank. “It is agrwt puzzle 
which you are always solving. The 
fascination lies in the effort and the 
gratification of success.” 

Charlie felt the truth of this, and en¬ 


joyed his work. In the testing-room 
the Demonstrator (Mr. Helstoii) was his 
teacher, and a very good one. Helstoh 
adapted his explanations to the igno¬ 
rance of the beginner, and had a lucid 
and attractive way of putting things. 
Moreover he was very amimde and 
patient, and spared no pains to make 
the boy understand. Another gentle¬ 
man, known as “ Frizz>%” from the cha¬ 
racter of liis hair, which never would 
acknowledge the tyranny of a comb; 
initiated (jnarlie into the mysteries of 
testing the wires used for sheathing the 
cable. 

As yet the youngster was only a 
learner, and not permitted to make the 
regular working tests, although he was 
eager to become proficient, especially as 
he might then have a chance of going 
out with the next expedition. He was 
allowed, however, to check the calcula¬ 
tions of Mr. Moles, an important mem¬ 
ber of the staff, an original thinker, who 
had developed an entirely new theory 
of the universe. Unfortunately tins 
theory, like the king's he^ of Mr. Dick, 
intruded itself into all his occupations. 
When he was watching the “ spot ” he 
found himself considering the dimen¬ 
sions of a molecule; and when he should 
have been computing the resistance or 
a piece of caole, his thoughts were 
frequently refuting the hypothesis of 
“ action at a distance.” This intellectual 
aberration was not conducive to the 
accuracy of his results, and Mr. Leslie 
had them secretly revised. 

Moles, in fact, had molecules on the 
brain, and was ready at every opportu¬ 
nity to ai^ue on the subject with any 
unlucky wight whom he could button¬ 
hole. Most of the stall' shunned these 
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encounters like poison ; but Helston, 
liking a discussion now and then, would 
sometimes humour the philosopher. 

One day, while Moles was holding 
forth on the luminiferous ether, the 
door of the testing-room quietly opened 
and a dark young man, over the middle 
height, walked in. 

“Gilvrny!” cried out Helston, for¬ 
saking Moles in the middle of a weighty 
sentence. 

“How are you, Helston?•’ responded 
the new-comer, grasping the proffered 
hand. Leslie and the others crowded 
round. Even the philosopher foreot his 
theory for a moment, and smiled as 
sweetly as a new-born babe. 


“ How is it you are home so soon 1 ” 
inquired Leslie. 

“ I came overland, you know’,” replied 
the stranger. “I left Paris last night.” 

“ The Butialo has only been back 
three weeks.” 

Mr. Gilvmy w’as a member of Pro¬ 
fessor Jekylrs staff, who had been out 
with the Buflalo in the Levant, but 
had remained behind to tost one of the 
newly-laid cables for thirty days, as 
specified in the contract. At the end of | 
tnis period the cable, if sound, was to be ] 
taken over by the telegraph company I 
for which it had been laid. He had I 
travelled home by rail, and gained upon I 
the ship. j 


“I called at the office to-day, but 
Professor Jekyll is out of town,” said 
Gilvray. 

“ Yes, he is,” replied Leslie, “ but he 
is expected back to-morrow. I am go¬ 
ing up to see him about the shipping of 
the new cable. Can you dine with me 
to-morrow night, and talk things over ?“ 
“Thanks,” said Gilvray, “1 will.” 

“ Where are you staying ? ” 

“ In a private hotel in London. I 
shall remain there until the arr.angv 
ments are made for the next trip.” 

“ I may be able to tell you about 
them to-morrow evening,” returned 
Leslie. 

(To b« wnUnued.) 


BUSH LUCK: 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 
Bv W. H. Timperley, 

Author of “ Barry Treoorton," tte. 


** TTullo, what name you 1 ” 

Xl I heard this question first in my 
sleep, and then more distinctly as I 
awoke and threw my rug from off my 
face. I stared with astonishment not 
unmingled with fear at a stalwart 
savage, who, spear in hand, was look¬ 
ing down upon me with quiet com¬ 
placency. 

This individual was dressed in the 
lightest and airiest of costumes, which 
consisted simply of an apron of emu- 
feathers, hung from a girdle of opos¬ 
sum-hair threads round his waist, and 
a bunch of cockatoo-feathers in his 
hair. 

“ What name you 1 ” he asked again, 
•while I rubbed my eyes and tri^ to 
remember where I was, for, as the 
reader is aware. I had tumbled off my 
horse in the dark on the previous even¬ 
ing, and had never seen the place 
before. 

“ Hugh Thomley,” I replied, with an 
idea that 1 had better be perfectly 
straightforward with this gentleman 
who nad roused me up to answer his 
q^uestions before even the sun had 
risen. 

“ Where you walk ? ” ho asked next. 

“ I’m going back to Mr. Munro’s,” I 
replied. 

“Oh! me know Jimmy Munro; berry 
good man, Jimmy,” he remarked, as 
though he was speaking of an intimate 
friend. 

I was re.ally very glad to hear this, 
hoping that the good opinion the native 
had formed of “Jimmy” might in a 
measure be extended towards myself ; 
80 , with a view to appear quite friendly 
and at ea.se with my new acquaintance, 
I asked him the same question— 

“What name you?” 

“ Me Jack Crow. You know Tim?” 

“Yes, I know Tim ; he’s my boy,” I 
replied, not a little pleased to find that 
we had another mutual friend. 

“Tim my uncle,” he explained, in a 
very decided tone. 

It occurred to me that there might 


CHAPTER xvn.— BLACK FRIENDS, 

be some slight mistake about the rela¬ 
tionship, as Tim was certainly not 
more than twenty years of age, while 
this man was evidently old enough to 
be his father. But had he informed me 
that Tim was his grandmother I should 
have accepted the statement as un- 

Q uestionably accurate, so anxious was 
to establish a friendship between us. 
“Well, Jack Crow, I must get up,” 
said I, as I threw off the rug and rose 
to my feet; and not till then did I 
realise how stiff and weary I was after 
my long journey, for I fairly staggered 
as I walked towards the water-hole, 
pannikin in hand, to have a drink. 

Then I strippea to the waist and got 
my new friend to pour several pan¬ 
nikins of water over my head, and so I 
had a most refreshing wash, after which 
it occurred to me that I was faint with 
hunger. Nor was this much to be won¬ 
ders at, considering that 1 had not 
tasted fotxl since parting with Tim on 
the previous morning. I went back at 
once to the place where I had slept, and 
looked about for the bread ana meat 
which I had rolled up in one end of iny 
mg, but though I picked up the tea 
ana sugar bags, the food was nowhere 
to be seen. 

“ What for you look *uni ? ” asked 
.Jack Crow, who had taken an evident 
interest in my fruitless search. 

“ I’m looking for my ‘grub;’ I’m very 
hungry,” I replied. 

The native glanced at the ground, 
and then said, 

“ Native dog been come last night 
and quibble your grub. You look ’um 
track,” and he pointed to a spot within 
?. few feet of where I had slept. 

But I was much too tirea to strain 
my eyes looking for tracks, nor did I 
doubt the man’s statement; at the 
same time I must admit that I felt 
very sorry for my lost breakfast. 

All one day without food, and only 
after nightfall any water to drink, to 
be thus followed by another day with a 
drink of water only at starting to sup- 
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port one’s strength while returning: 
across forty miles of a hot dreary sand- 
plain, was by no means a cheerful 
prospect, and I looked at Jack with a 
reeling of complete helplessness, w’on- 
dering whether-such “oush luck” as 
mine ever attended people who tra¬ 
velled in this part of the world. 

Possibly my sable friend felt some 
degree of pity for me, as he said, 

“Come along o’ me; my wonianny 
give ’um you grub.” 

“But where is my horse?” I asked, 
suddenly remembering that I had not 
seen Nobby since I had tumbled off his 
back, and that he might have hobbled 
off to the Bound Swamp for aught I 
knew to the contrary. But Jack Crow 
soon set ray fears on that score at rest 
by saying, 

“Me see’um your horse up there,” 
pointing to oue end of the valley. 

Then, with the saddle on his head 
and the bridle in his hand, he str^e 
off in the direction of his camp, while I, 
with my rug over my arm, followetJ 
meekly in the rear. 

But tired and hungry as I was I 
could not help being struck "with the* 
wild beauty of the spot in which I 
found myself. 

The valley or pass, which must have 
been fifty feet below the level of the 
sand-plain, was Hanked on either side 
by precipitous limestone cliffs, in the 
crevices of which shrubs and creepers 
of various kinds were growing luxu¬ 
riantly. In the valley itself some- 
magnificent red-gum and wattle-trees 
gave a beautiful parklike appearanc** 
to the place, while quite a number of 
narrow tracks, all converging towaixis 
the spring, afforded evidence that game 
was plentiful in the vicinity. 

Through this sort of scenery we- 
tramped for at least half a mile, when 
to my delight I caught a glimpse of a 
column of smoke rising through the- 
wattles, and in another minute 
reached Jack Crow’s camp, which con¬ 
sisted simply of a few busnes arranged^ 
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in a semicircle, within which a younfj 
native woman was lying, half covered 
a kangaroo-skiii cloak (or lx>okah), 
•with her feet to the fire. 

A few rapid sentences were then ex¬ 
changed between Jack Crow and his 
'spouse, who looked up at me with a 
smile, which disclosea a magnificent 
set of teeth of pearly whiteness as she 
remarked, “ You Torney ?” 

As “Torney ” was evidently intended 
for Thornley, I nodded assent and sat 
down by the fire. 

“ My name Polly, and Jack Crow 
ny man,” continued my dark friend, 
anxious possUily to impress upon me 
the fact tnat 1 had fallen in with highly 
respectable acquaintances. 

Rut I was much too faint to take 
any interest in such family details, and 
let her know my wants by saying, 
*’ Me very big fellow hungry.’ 

Then Polly pulled aside some green 
bushes and threw a dirty-Iooking lump 
of fle.sh in front of me. 

“ What is that i ” I exclaimed, not 
even attempting to touch the unknown 
substance. 

“ Emu,” was the laconic reply. 

Well, yes, it might have been a piece 
of emu, or anything else, but, hungry 
AS I was, I did not care to satisfy my 
doubts on the subject by a closer in- 
.spection, much less to make my break¬ 
fast off it. 

“ You not like ’um ? ” asked Polly, who 
had possibly detected a look of disgust 
in my face. 

“No ; me nothing like ’um,” I replied, 
sorrowfully. 
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Then more jabbering took place l>e- 
tween the couple, who went ofi’ in the 
direction of the spring. 

“ Where you walk (” I asked in dis¬ 
may, fearing I had given offence. 

Polly get ’um water ; me get ’um 
kangaroo," was Jack’s reply, and in 
about a quarter of on hour tlie woman 
returned with my pannikin full of 
water, which she placed on the fire. 
In a short time Folly and I hod the 
pleasure of sharing a quart of tea be¬ 
tween us, of which, f must admit, I was 
so ungallant as to drink the first half ; 
but I was not contented till about an 
hour later, when Jack returned to camp 
with a kangaroo on his shoulders, when 
I lost no time in skinning one of the 
legs, from which 1 cut some slices and 
roasted them on the red-hot coals, and 
then devoured them with a relish I had 
never before experienced. 

“ Where is my horse, Jack Crow ? I 
asked, feeling now quite at home, and 
having determined to spend the rest of 
the day with my black friends—for, 
indeed, I was much too tired to think 
of facing the forty miles of sand-plain 
which lay between the springs and the 
Round Swamp. 

“ Horse all right; me see him drink 
water,” replied Jack. 

Then I threw myself under the shade 
of a beautiful green wattle-tree and 
slept the sleep of the weary. And so 
I passed the rest of the day—sleeping, 
eating kangaroo, and drinking panni¬ 
kin after pannikin of tea. 

At daybreak next morning Jack Crow 
brought Nobby to the camp fire, and 
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saddled him up as well as I could have 
done it myself, for notwithstanding his 
savage appearance he was a half- 
civilised native, and had often been 
employed at odd jobs on some of the 
homesteads. Then 1 wLihed niy hos¬ 
pitable friends goo<l-bye. 

“Good-bye," said Jack. “By’n-by, 
when me come Jimmy Jlunro^ you 
give me plenty tea, sugar, and baccy.” 

“Yes, plenty, plenty,” I shouted, 
heartily. 

Then Nobby nnd I once more started 
over the sand-plain, and made such good 
travelling during the cool of the morn¬ 
ing that we reached the Round Swamp 
by noon, where I found Tim so far re¬ 
covered as to be able to limp al>out 
after the horses, while he demanded, in 
rather an aggrieved tone, why I had 
not retumeiT on the previous evening. 
When I informed him that 1 had spent 
the diw and night with Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Crow, who had regaled me with 
kangaroo, emu, and other bush deli¬ 
cacies, he at once said, “Oh, Jim Crow, 
my granny ! ” while his mouth watered 
sympathetically at the mention of the 
gooo things I had enumerated. 

But how Tim could be Jack Crow's 
uncle and Jack Crow Tim’s granny was 
more than I cared to try and puzzle out 
just then. 

However, it mattered not a fig. Jack 
Crow, black as he was, had behaved to 
me like a gentleman, and it was pro¬ 
bably owing to his kindness that I 
found my mission all but accomplished, 
and 1 felt correspondingly grateful and 
hdFqjy. 

(To bo nmtinued.) 


BARBICANE & CO.; 

OR, THE PURCHASE OF THE POLE. 


By Jules Verse, 


Author 0 / ** The Clipper <)f the Cloude," “ From the Barth to Ute Moon," etc., etc. 


■]^ 0 T only had Barbicane announced 
that ne would attain his object— 
And now the capital at his command 
enabled him to reach it without hin¬ 
drance—but he would certainly not 
have appealed for funds if he h^ not 
"been certain of success. 

The North Pole was at last to be 
conquered by the audacious genius of 
man! 

Barbicane and his co-directors had 
the means of succeeding where so many 
others had failed. They would do wliat 
liad not been done by franklin, Kane, 
INares, or Greely—they would advance 
heyond the eighty-fourth paraHel; they 
would take possession of the vast por¬ 
tion of the globe that had fallen to tnem 
under the nammer; they would add 
to the American flag the forty-third 
star for the forty-third state annexed 
to the American Confederation. 

“Rubbish !” said the European dele¬ 
gates. 

And the means of cont^ering the 
Pole—means that were pracncal, logical, 
indisputable, and of a simplicity quite 
.infantine—were the suggestion of J. T. 


CHAPTER VL— A TELEPHONIC CONVERSATION. 

Maston. It was in his brain, where 
ideas were cooked in cerebral matter in 
a state of constant ebullition, that there 
had been conceived this great geo¬ 
graphical work, and the means devised 
of bringing it to a successful issue. 

The secretary of the Gun Club was a 
remarkable calculator. The solution 
of the most comydicated problems of 
mathematical science was but sport 
to him. He laughed at difficulties, 
whether in the science of magnitude, 
that is algebr^ or in the science of 
numbers, that is arithmetic : and it was 
a treat to see him handle the symbols, 
the conventional signs which form the 
algebraic notation, whether letters of 
the alphabet representing quantities or 
magnitudes, or lines coupled or crossed 
which indicate the relation between the 
quantities and the opeiutions to which 
they are submitted. 

Ah ! The eo-efficients, the exponents, 
the radicals, the indices, and the other 
arrangements adopted in tliat lan¬ 
guage ! How the signs leapt from his 
pen, or rather from the piece of chalk 
which wriggled at the end of his metal 


hook, for he preferred to work on a 
blackboard. Tnere, on a surface of ten 
square yards—for nothing less would do 
for J. T. Maston—he revelled in all the 
ardour of his algebraical temperament. 
They were no miserable little figures 
that he employed in his calculations. 
No; the figures were fantastic, gigantic, 
traced with a furious hand. His 2’s and 
3’s waltzed like shavings in a whirl¬ 
wind ; his 7’s were like gibbets, and only 
wanted a corpse to complete them ; his 
8’s were like spectacles ; and his 6’s and 
9’s had flourishes interminable ! 

And the letters with which he built up 
bis formulse ! The a’s and b’s and c’s he 
used for his Quantities given or known; 
and the ar’s, j/b and z’a he used for the 
quantities sought or unknown, and 
especially his which twisted in zig¬ 
zags like lightning flashes ! And what 
turns and twiggles there were in hisv’s, 
his x’s, his w’s. Even a Euclid or an 
Archimedes would have been proud of 
them ! 

And as to his signs, in pure unblurred 
chalk, they were simply marvellous. 
His + showed the addition was ttnmis- 
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takable. His —, tlioygh humbler, was 
quite a work of art. His x was as 
clear as a St. Andrew’s Cross. And as 


wliich inatheinaticians indicate the 
variant; like it were all the mysterious 
symbols employed in this language so 


'On the left-hand top corner.' 


to his =, SO rigorously equal \vere they, 
a.s to indicate without a chance of Inijs* 
take, that ,1. T. ifaston lived in a 
•country where eciuality was no vain 
formula. His <.his >, andhis.?’were 
really grand! And as to his Vf the root 
of a quantity or of a number, it was 
really a triumpli, and wlien lie com¬ 
pleted the horizontal bar in this style 
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would slioot clean oft' the blackboard 
and menace the world with inclusion 
within the maniacal equation. 

Bat do not suppose that the ma¬ 
thematical intelligence of J. T. Mas- 
ton was Iwundecl by the horizon of 
elementary algebra. No! The differ¬ 
ential calculus of variations was no 
stranger to him, and with unshaken 
hand lie daslied down the famous sign 
of integration, the shape so terrible in 
its simplicity, the 

that speaks of an infinity c£ elements 
of the infinitely little. 

And like it was his 2, which reiire- 
eents the sum of a finite numljer of 
finite elements; like it was his OC 


unintelligible to ordinary mortals. In 
short, this astonishing man was capable 
of mounting the mathematical ladder 
to the very t<^most rung. 

Such was 0 . T. Maston. No wonder 
liis colleagues had every confidence in 
him when he undertook to solve the 
wildest abracatlabrant calculations tliat 
occurred to their audacious brains! No 
wonder that the Gun Club hatl confided 
to him the problem regarding the liurl- 
ing of the projectile from the e^irth to 
the moon! No wonder that Evange- 
lina Scorbitt was intoxicated witli his 
glory, and had conceived for him an 
admiration which i>erilously bordered 
on love! 

But in the case under consideration— 
the solution of the problem regarding 
the conquest of the North Pole—J. 1. 
MS'Ston had no flight to take in the sub¬ 
lime regions of analysis. To allow the 
concessionaries of the Arctic regions 
to make use of their new possessions, 
tlie secretary of the Gun Club h<ul but 
a simple problem in mechanics to 
occupy his mind. It was a complicated 
problem, no doubt, requiring ingenious 
and possibly novel lormulje, hut it 
could be done. 


Yes ! They could trust J. T. Maston, 
although the slightest slip might entail 
the loss of millions ! But never since 
his baby head had toyed with the first 
notions of arithmetic had he made a 
mistake, never had he been the mil¬ 
lionth of an inch out in a matter of 
measurement, and if he bad made an 
error in the last of twenty places of 
decimals his gutta-piercha cranium 
would have burst its fixings. 

It was important to insist on the 
remarkable mathematical powers of 
J. T. Maston. We have done so ! Now 
we have to show him at work, and to 
do that we must go back a few weeks. . 

About a month before the famous 
advertisement, J- T. ifaston had l>een 
requested to work out the elements of 
the project of which he had suggested 
to his colleagues the niar\’ellotis con¬ 
sequences. 

For many years he had lived at No. 
179, Franklin Street, one of the quietest 
streets in Baltimore; far from the busi¬ 
ness quarter, for in commerce be took 
no interest; far from the noise of the 
crowd, for the mob he abhorred. 

There he occupied a modest habita¬ 
tion known os liillistic Cottle, living 
on the pension he drew as an old artil¬ 
lery ofiicer, and on the salary paid him 
as the Gun Club secretary. He lived 
alone with one servant, Fire-Fire, a 
name wortliy of an artilleryman's valet. 
This negro was a servant of the first 
water, and he served his master as 
faithfully as he would have served a 
gun. 

J. T. Maston was a confirmed bache¬ 
lor, being of opinion that bachelorhood 
is the only state worth caring about in 
this sublunary snhere. He knew the 
Sclav proverb, tnat a woman draws 
more with one hair than four oxen in 
a plough ; and he was on his guai-d. 

If lie was alone at Ballistic Cottage, 
it was because he wished to be alone. 
He had only to nod to change his soli¬ 
tude of one into a solitude of two, and 
help himself to half the fortune of a 
millionaire. There was no doubt of it. 
Mrs. Scorbitt would only have Ixjen 
too happy ; but J. T. Jlaston was not 
going to be too liappy ; and it seenxwl 
that these two people so admirably* 
adapted for each other—in the widow's 
opinion—would never understand each 
other. 

Tlie cottage was a very quiet one. 
There was a ground-floor and a first- 
floor. The ground-floor had its vei*an- 
dah, its reception-room, and dining¬ 
room, and the kitchen in a small annexe 
in the garden. Above them was a bed¬ 
room in front, and a workroom facing 
the garden away from the noise, a 
retiro of the savant and the sage, within 
whose walls were solveil calculations 
that would liave raised the envy of a 
Newton or a Laplace. 

Different indeed was the home of 
^Irs. Scorbitt, in the fashionable quarter 
of New Park, with the balconies ou its 
front covered with the fantastic sculp¬ 
ture of American architecture. Gothic 
and Renascent jumbled together ; iis 
enormous hall, its picture galleries, its 
double twisted staircase, its numerous 
domestics, its stables, its coach-houses, 
its gardens, its lawns, its trees, its 
fountains, and the tower which domi¬ 
nated its battlements, from the summit 
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of which flutten?d in the l>reeze tlie 
blue-and-gold banner of the Scorbitts. 

Three miles divide<l New I'ark from 
Ballistic Cottage. Hut a telephone- 
wire united the two habitations, and at 
the ringing of the call between the 
mansion and the cottage conversation 
could be instajitly established. If the 
talkers could not see each other, they 
could hear each other ; and no one will 
be surprisetl to learn that Evangelina 
Soorbitt called J. T. Maston inuchoftener 
before his telephonic plate tlian J. T. 
^Miiston called Evangelina Scorbitt l)e- 
fore hers. The niatheinatioian would 
leave his work, not without some dis¬ 
gust, to receive a friendly “ good morn¬ 
ing,” and he would reply by a growl 
along the wire, which he hojied would 
soften cs it went, and then he would 
return to his problems. 

It wa.s on the 3rd of October, after a 
last and long conference, that J. T. 
Miuston took leave of his colleagues to 
devote himself to his bisk. It was the 
most important investigation he had 
undertaken. He had to calculate the 
mechanical formula} required for tlie 
atlvance on the Pole, and the economical 
■working of the coal-beds thereof, lie 
estimated that it would take him rather 
more than a week to accomplish this 
mysterious task. It was a complicated 
and delicate inquiry, necessitating the 
resolution of a large number of equa¬ 
tions dealing with mechanics, analytical 
geometry of the three dimensions, and 
s])herical trigonometry. 

To be free from trouble, it Iiad been 
arranged that the secretary of the Gun 
Club .should retire to his cottage, and 
be visited and disturbed by no one. 
This was a great trial for ilrs. Scorbitt, 
but .she had to resign hereelf to it. She 
and President Barbicane, Captain Nic- 
holl, the brisk Hilsby, Colonel Bloouis- 
berry, and Tom Hunter with his 
■wooden legs, had called on Maston in 
tlie afternoon to bid him farewell for a 
time. 

“ You will succeed, dear ilaston,” she 
said, as she rose to go. 

But lie sure you don't make a mis¬ 
take,” said Barbicane, with a smile. 

“ A mistake ! He ! ” exclaimed Mrs. 
Scorbitt, with horror at the thought. 

^yith a grip of the hand from some, 
a sigh from one, wishes for success, and 
recommendations not to overwork him¬ 
self from others, the mathematician saw 
his friends depirt. The door of Ballistic 
Cottage was snut,and Fire-Fii-e received 
orders to open it to no one—not even to 
the President of the United States of 
America. 

For the first two days of his seclusion 
J. T. Maston thought over the problem 
without touching the chalk. He read 
over certain works relative to the 
elements, the earth, its ma,s.s, its den-sity, 
its volume, its form, its rotation on its 
axis, and translation round its orbit— 
elements which were to form tlie bases 
of his calculations. 

These are the principal, which it is 
as well the reader should have before 
him:— 

Form of the earth: an ellipsoid of 
revolution, with a major diameter of 
7926'6 miles, and a minor diameter of 
7899*6 miles. The difference between 
the two, owing to the flattening of the 
apheroid at the Poles, being 27 miles, or 
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I one two-lumdred-aud-ninety-tliird of its 
j mean diameter. 

Circumference of the earth at the 
Equator: 24,H{>9 miles, the meridional 
circumference l>cing 24.8.-)ii miles. 

Surface of the earth; 197,000,000 
square miles. 

Volume of the earth : 260,000,000,000 
' cubic miles. 

Density of the earth : five and a half 
I times that of water, tlie mn.ss In-ing ap- 
I proximatelyt),000,000,000,090,000,000,000 
tons. 

Duration of the earth’s journey round 
the sun : 36.'> day.s and a ijuarter, con¬ 
stituting the solar year, or more exactly 
36.} days 6 hours 9 minutes, thus giving 
the s])lieroid an average velocity of 
66,00t) miles an hour. 

Rate of the earth’s rotation at the 
Equator : 1037'4.)83 miles i>er hour. 

The following were the units of 
length, force, time, and inclination 
whicli J. T. Maston required for his 
calculations; the mile, the ton, the 
second, and the angle at the centre 
which cuts ofl' in any circle an arc 
equal to the mdius. 

It was on the oth of October, at five 
o'clock in the afteonoou—it is important 


I at its bjise—that is, by the numlx*.' 

representing the circumference of th.t 
! earth, and one of its great circles, viz., 
the Equator. 

The blackboard was placed in an 
angle of the room on an easel of iwHsIuhI 
I oak, well in the light of one of the 
' windows which opened on to the garden, 
i Litt’e sticks of chalk were placed on 
the shelf at the bottom of the board, 
i A sponge to wipe out with was in the 
calculator’s left hand. His right hand, 
or rather his hook, was reserved for 
writing down the figures of his working.. 

He began by describing the circum¬ 
ference of the terrestrial spheroid. .-Vt 
the Equator the curve of tne globe w.as 
marked i)y a jilain line representing the 
front part of the curve, and by a clotted 
line representing the back half of the 
curve. The axis was a perpendicular 
' line cutting the Equator, and marked 
N.S. 

' On the left-hand top corner of the 
I lx)ard he wrote, the number that used 
to represent the earth’s circumference 
in metrical measurement— 

40,000,000. 

He knew that this was an assumption 
admitted to l>e erroneous, but it att'orded 



"Mrs. Scorbitt." 


to know the precise time in a work of 
such celebrity—that J. T. Maston, after 
much reflecting, began to write. And, 
to begin with, ne attacked the problem 


a good round integer to begin with, 
and the subsequent rectiticatiou of his 
calculations by the inclusion of the 
missing meters was bot child’s-play 
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to 60 transcendental a mathenmtician 
as J. T. Maston. 

He was so pre*occapied that he had 
not noticed the state of the sky—which 
had changed considerably during the 
afternoon. For the last hour one of 
those great storms bad been gathering 
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Suddenly an electric bell troubled the 
silence of the room with its tinkling. 

“ Good ! ” exclaimed the mathema¬ 
tician. “ If interrupters can’t get in 
by the door, they come tbrouM the 
wire ! A tine invention for people who 
wish to bedeft alone ! I’ll see it 1 can’t 


“ Mrs. Scorbitt! She will not leave 
me a moment’s peace.” 

But the last words were prudently 
muttered above the instrument, so that 
the widow heard them not. And J. T. 
ilaston, seeing that he must say some¬ 
thing civil, replied, 



“Th« blackboard he struck with hie back." 


which affect the ot^anisations of all 
living things. Livid clouds like whitish 
wool flocks had accumulated on the 
grey expanse and hung heavily over 
the city. The roll of distant thunder 
was heard. One or two flashes had 
already rent the atmosj^re where the 
electnc tension was at its highest. 

J. T. Maston, more and more absorbed, 
saw nothing, heard nothing. 


turn that current off while I am at 
work ! ” 

And stepping up to the telephone, he 
asked, 

“Who wants me? ” 

“I want a moment’s talk with you,” 
said a feminine voice. 

“ And who is speaking ? ” 

" Have you not recognised my voice, 
dear Mr. Slaston ? It is Mrs. Scorbitt.” 


“ Ah ! It is you, Mrs. Scorbitt! ” 

“ I, dear Mr. Maston ! ” 

“ And what does Mrs. Scorbitt want 
with mer’ 

“ To tell you that there is a stort# 
coming your way,” 

“ Well, I cannot stop it.’* 

“ No, but 1 want^ to ask if jqu 
taken care to shut your 'window.” 

Mrs. Scorbitt had hardly, ended befcir 
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a tremendous clap of thunder filled the ! 
air. It seemed as though a vast sheet | 
of silk had been torn apart for an 
infinity of length. The lightning had 
Cashed down over Ballistic Cottage, 
and, conducted by the telephone-wire, 
had invaded the mathematician’s room 
with a brutality quite electric. 

J. T. Maston, oending over the mouth- 
iece of the instrument, received the 
ardest voltaic knock that had ever 
found the mouth of a philosopher. The 
Hash had run along his metal hook, and 
spun him round like a teetotum. The 
blackboard he struck with his back was 
hurled down in the corner. And the 
lightning disappeared out of window. 

Stunned for a moment—and it was a 
wonder it was no worse—J. T. ifjtston 
slowly rose and rubbed the different 
parts of his body to make sure he was 
not hurt. 

Then, having lost none of his coolness, 
as beseemed the ancient pointer of the 
Columbiacl, he put his room in order, 
icked up his easel, hoisted up his black- 
oard, gathered up the fragments of 
chalk scattered on the carpet, and re¬ 
sumed his work, which hod been so 
rudely interrupted. 


But he noticed that by the fall of the 
blackboard the figures he had written 
on the rieht-hand top corner, which re¬ 
presented in meters the approximate 
equatorial circumference or the earth, 
had been partially erased. He stretchea 
his hook up to re-write them, when the 
bell sounded with a feverish tinkle. 

“ Again ! ” exclaimed J. T. Maston. 
And he went to the telephone. 

“ Who is there 1 ” he asked. 

“ Mrs. Scorbitt.” 

“ And what does Mrs. Scorbitt want ?” 

‘‘ Did that horrible fiash of lightning 
strike Ballistic Cottage i ” 

“ I have every reason to believe so,” 

“ Wliat! The lightning—” 

“ Do not be uneasy, Mrs. Scorbitt.” 

“You ax'e not hurt, dear Mr. Mas- 
ton?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“ You are sure you have not been 
touched ? ” 

“ I am only touched by your thought¬ 
fulness for me," said the philosopher, 
gallantly. 

“Good evening, dear Mr. Ma.ston.* 

“Good evening, dear 3Irs. Scorbitt.” 

And he return^ to his blackboard. 

“ Confound that excellent woman,” lie 


, said; “ if she hadn’t called me to the 
I telephone 1 should not have run the 
I chance of being struck by lightning.” 

I And to insure being left in quiet, he 
I judiciously put the telephone out of 
j action. 

I Then he resumed his work. From 
! the number on the board he gradually 
built up a definitive formula, and then 
noting it on the left, he cleared away 
the working by which he had arrived at 
it, and launched forth into an appalling 
series of figures and signs. 

Eight days later the wonderful calcu- 
I lation was finished, and the secretary of 
I the Gun Club triumphantly bore off to 
' his colleagues the solution of the pro- 
I blem which they had awaited with a 
ve^ natural impatience. 

practical means of arriving at 
the North Pole to work its coal-mines 
were mathematically established. Then 
the company was formed under the title 
of “ The North Polar Practical Associa- 
i tion,” Then the Arctic regions were 
I purchased under the auctioneer’s ham- 
i mer. And then the shares were offered 
j to the world. 

j {To be eolUiltued.) 


AS ASTSROVOLOQIST AT AIT EVJaNlK Q FAETT. 


I AM an anthropologist. Tho study of 
man is the all-absorbiog occui^ation 
of my life. My name is Fossil Fogey. It 
is a somewhat unfortunate name. When I 
was younger the name did not cause me 
(li-scomfort, but now that I have reached 
the age of fifty-three, and am ashy bachelor, 
of studious and solitary habits, the name 
apjieaiB to have a s^wcial meaning, and T 
sometimes see people looking knowingly at 
eacli other, and exchanging significant 
smiles when I am announced. 

iJne afternoon last week I callod upon 
my friend Sir David Morey, the eminent 
geologist, to get his valuable opinion about 
a difficult subject which then engrossed my 
attention, 

I had hardly been announced when a 
bright-looking fellow came up to me and 
siiook hands, saying: 

“ Why, you surel^' are old Fossil. Dear 
old fellow, I liave lost sight of you for 
twenty-five years. Don’t you remember 
your old school-chum Tom Picton ? ” 

Tom Picton ! My eyes grew moist os I 
claswd his hand, ancf my thoughts Hew 
back to our school and college days—all 
sunshine seen through memory’s forgetful 
eyes—when this light-hearted fellow liad 
been the plague an<l pleasure of my life, 
and when liis lovely sister L\icy was alive. 
I could not say a word, but simply clasi>ed 
his hand. 

“ Why, you must the awfully clever 
fellow Sir David told me almut, who has 
written a book about the Choctaw Indians, 
or the people in the moon, or the Lost 
Tril)e.H of Israel, or something.” 

I laughed, and said, “ I cannot claim to be 
an awfully clever fellow, but I have 
written a book or two, and have come now 
to consult Sir David about a difficult point 
in the >vork on which 1 am at present 
engaged.” 

“ You must come and see us ? We hai’e 
been in China and Japan for twenty-ffve 


By Alla>’ M. Taylor, 
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years, hut have now conte to live in the old 
country.” 

“ Are you married then ? ” 

“ Married! I should think so. That 
reminds me, we are having a partv for the 
conung of age of Lucy, my eldest daughter, 
on Monday night; come to that.” 

“ Von with a daughter twenU'-one years 
old ! It does seem strange, t have been 
so much engrossed in study that the last 
twenty years or so seem to have slipped 
away like a dream. It seems only a year 
or two since we smd good-bye. But really, 
I think you must excuse my presence at 
your party. I have not been to one since 
you left, and what could I say to the girls 
who might be rav partncis? They would 
not care for anthropology, and I do not 
know anything else.” 

“ Oh, that’s quite simple 1 You must 
just ffnd out in what they are interested, 
and put them on that track. They will do 
all the talking. Besides, you have always 
‘ the weather" and ‘ tennis ’ to fall back 
upon. Never fear, you will get on 
famously.” 

I consented, though with many mis¬ 
givings, and on the evening in question 
presented myself to my hostess at the 
appointed hour. As 1 saw the stream of 
pwple arriving my heart went into my 
boots, and I devoutly wished myself hack 
in my cosy quiet study. My kind hostess 
put me at ease however, and, though she 
said little, contrived to make me fe^ in a 
measure at home. She then introiluced me 
to her second daughter. Eve. 

“ Eve,” I said. “ Wliat an interesting 
name! It takes the mind back to the 
cradle of the human race. Do yon know, I 
would give half my fortune to liave Eve’s 
skeleton, or even the skull.” It was a 
subject on which my friends tell me I have 
a “ fad," and so, foigetting all about my 
resolve to let the girl talk, I monopolism 
the conversation until the hostess bore me 


off to Miss Simpson, a tall handsome girl 
When at length we left the heated room, 
and, finding a sofa in a retired comer of thr 
hall sat down, my com^nion said : 

“ What do you think of the American 
race.” 

I was delighted at the inquiry, and dealt 
as fully with the distinctive characteristu-' 
of some of the leading North AmericHiB 
tril)es as the time at my disposal wouUI 

f iermit. 1 noticed that my fair youn;: 
riend wa-s not so much interested as 1 
ex})ected, and learned afterwards that »he 
was an enthusiastic yachtswoman. Tlic 
“race” to which she referred was ibat 
which had just taken place between tlic 
champion English and American yachts. 

My next partner was Lucy Iheton. tlic 
charming eldest daughter of niy friend. 
She had the same eyes as her aunt, the dear 
friend of my youth, the mrl long since gone 
from earth, for whom—But-no ! There ar;- 
some sorrows wc would nurse alone. Yei 
Lucy reminded me so much of that otlier 
Lucy that I could but ask her to come to 
the seat already mentioned and talk abiBui 
her aimt. Then I told her how like ^lie 
was to that dark-eyed maiden enshrino<l in 
my memory, and I daresay my voice trew 
bled as 1 talked, for her eyes spoke sym¬ 
pathy to me through wet lashes. 

Then she changed tlie subject by a»kin.’ 
me what I had done last summer. I s:ud 
I had been to Fiji. “ Ob, hoic delightiul.” 
she said. “I have read Mrs. Cnrainin;;' 
lxx)k about it. Is not the scenery perfocily 
enchanting? ” 

“ I hardly know,” I replied. “ I did no: 
pay mucli attention to that, my whole timo 
having been spent in studying tke aborigine? 
—one of the most interesting peoples oi the 
Malay race.” I then proceeded to explain 
wherein they differed from Maoris, SanJ- 
wich Islanders, and so on. I had ju?i 
begun to enunciate one of my pet theories 
regarding the original home of tills tribe 
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when I eaw Lucy's eyes suddenly light up 
joyously. 

“ I see you are interested,” I said, and 
was proceeding to enlarge upon the subject, 
when a manly voice behind me said : 

“ My tum,*I think, Miss Picton ! ” 

And' before I could say more she saile<l 
away on the arm of as handsome a young 
fellow as yon will see on a day's inarch. 
That kindling eye, then, was for him ! 

I sat in silence for some time after this, 
hut at Picton saw me alone, and intru»- 
duced me to a blooming young girl. I 
determined I would talk no more science, 
'‘.nd remembering my friend’s advice put a 
lealing question, thus: 

“I suppose yon have been to many 
parties thU season ? ” 

“ No, indeed ! A nmst unfortunate thing 
hap|>ened: one of the servant.s brought 
measles to the house, and then the children 
took it one after another, so I was obliged 
to decline invitations.” 

This suggested one of my pet theories. 

"Talking of measles,” I reinarked, "a 
curious tiling hap{>cned to tlie natives of 
Fiji. Measles was intro<lnccd among them 
by Eurojieans, and it killetl them ofl' like 
the worst possible plague. Now I think 
the reason the disease does not kill us ofl' Is 
that our fathers and grandfathers have hail 
measles, and we are thus iu a manner 
vaccinnte<l by deputy. You are younger ! 
than I. and will probiibly live longer. You 
will therefore be able to watch if tlii.s 
«lisease ever commits such ravages in Fiji 
amongst the {tenple of the next genera¬ 
tion.” 

I was proceeding to cite other instances 
in support of my theory when my fair 
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T he last cricket season was an interest- j 
ing one in many ways, but it was , 
.s{>eciallv noteworthy as that in which the ' 
new rules were introduced regarding the j 
voluntary termination of an innings, the I 
chanmn^ ends in bowling, and the number | 
of balls m the over. Of this last alteration : 
we are forcibly reminded when we come to [ 
consider the statistics as to speed in run- I 
getting, etc., which are by it rendered in- , 
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friend comt>laine<I of the draught, and we 
moved to the drawing-room. 

1 stood at the door watching the <lifferent 
types of face, when iiiy hostess came to me 
and said ; 

‘‘Mr. Fogey, von seem very much 
interested iu sometiiing. I will give you a 
IKJiuiy for your tlioiights.” 

" I was just thinking what an interesting 
lot of skulls tliero are in this room. I 
would like to see all the people with their 
heads shaved.” Mrs. Picton shivered, 
said it was cold, and walked away. 

" I say,” said a piping voice close 
lieside me. I looked round, an*l sa>v a 
happ^’-looking Iml of twelve or so, with a 
merry twinkle in his eyes. 

" Say away ! " I rejoined. 

"I’m Tom'.” 

" Tom what." 

"Picton. Eve and Lucy told me you 
know a tremendous lot al>out savages.” 

" I do know something about tliem.” 

"Did you ever hear Uie effect of quick 
powder on them.” 

" No,” I replied dubiously ; " tell me.” 

" It’s quite true.” 

" How did you know ? ” 

"Jack Brown's cousin was told it by an 
old sailor, who got it from the bo’.s’n of a 
ship who saw the man to uhom it hap- 
pencil." 

“ H'm ! ” I mentally remarkeil. " I 
have put things in my books as facts 
which rested on no surer foundation. 
Proceed.” I said. 

" Well, sir, the bo's’n was standing on 
the dei’k of a trading schooner in the 
Congo river, when a native came on board 
and said, 


" ' Say ! I want buy slow imwdah.’ 

“ ‘ Slow powder ? ’ 

‘“Yes sail, your powdah too quick for 
me : 1 want slow powdah.’ 

" ‘ What do you mean ? ’ 

" 'See, sah, when yon here liefo’ I buy 
barrel powdali. I) take him troo surf. lie 
get wet on top. I take him to my cabin, 
uiiere my mammy cook 8up{)cr. I put him 
by fire to dry. ’Then I go fish. When I 
come back 1 look. I mb eyes. I look 
again. No fire ! No cabin ! No powdah !' 
No mammy I No nuttin ! All gone ! 
Your powdah too quick for me I I want 
slow powdah.’” 

1 could not help laughing at the story. 
Shortly afterwards I was standing near the 
door when the small boy passed escorting a 
lady about a foot taller than himself. 
There was some delav at the door, so tliai. 
I could not help o^•erJ^ea^ing the following, 
Bjmken in the Iwy’s piping treble. 

" Regular mm olo diap. Ho nearly 
frightened Eve out of her wits about buying 
her skeleton, and talking about savages 
and things, so I took a rise out of him—told 
him a story—” 

The voice was lost at this point. 

This was the crowning blow. I went lo 
my rooms at once, having come to the con¬ 
clusion that niy days for evening parties 
are pa.st. But ns I sat in niy lonely study 
afterwards my mind would not stick t;> 
anthropology. My thoughts kept wander¬ 
ing to Lucy, and 1 could not help wishing 
again and again that when her eyes bad 
kindled so kindly they had been lighte<l u]> 
for me, for even old fogies are men after- 
all 

(THE END.) 


CBICXET SEASOKS OF 1889 AHD 1890. 


comp.arable with those of preccfling years. 
All the ciianges worked well. The sabsti- 
tution of five for four balls in the oier 
mode the game brisker by lessening the 
opportunities for delay. The privilege 
given to the bowler of changing ends as 
often a.s he likes, providing he does not 
bowl two overs in succession, did not do 
any hami. And the i>ermissiun to declare 
the innings at an end any time daring a 
one-day match, and on the third day 01 a 
three-day match, does not seem to have led 
to anything like the number of disputes 
that the Surrey people exacted. 

This year the “laws’’ will remain as 
they are, but an agreement has been come 
to among the counties by which the vexed 
question of choosing the champion is to 
a certain extent laid to rest. In future 
draM's are not to be counteii, and the 
i>o.sition of the county is to be determined 
iiy the remainder obtained by subtracting 
the losses from the wins. 

La.st year the results of county cricket 
treated in this way left Nottinghamshire, 
Lancashire, and Surrey all equal for the 
championship. Notts won nine matches 
and lost two, leaving seven as the score; 
Lancasiiire won ten and lost three, also 
leaving seven as the score; and Surrey 
won ten and lost three, also leaving seven 
as the score. As all three connties played 
fourteen matches, and Notts drew three as 
against one each of the others, it would seem 
as though Notts ought to come tliird, and 
Lancashire and Surrey be credited with 
a dead heat, but the powers that be have 
ruled otherwise, though the difficulty is 
worth recording, as showing that the ignor¬ 
ing of the draws will not always give a 
clear record. The other counties certainly 
adjust themselves according to merit under 


the new rule. Kent won seven matche.v 
and lost five, leaving two to the gootl; 
Middlesex won three and lost five, leaving 
minus two ; Gloucestershire won three and 
lost seven, leaving minus four; Yorksliire 
won two and lost ten, leaving minus eight; 
and Sussex won a match and lost ten, 
leaving minus nine. 

Although county cricket will this year be 
eagerly followed by those who know most 
of the game, there can be no doubt but th.%t 
the doings of the Anstralian team will 
obtain a large amount of attention from 
the general public. The team will consist 
of Messrs. Alurdoch, C. T. B. Turner, 
J. Ferris, S. P. Jones, Bounor, Charlton, 
H. F. Boyle, J. M‘C. Blackham, J. Trott, 
Walters, Trumble, J. J. Lyons, Dr. Barrett, 
and Mr. Harry or Air. Deane. Beginning at 
Sheffield Park on May 6th, the Australians 
have a string of engagements taking them 
right away to September loth, at Hastings. 
Of these the most important are the M.C.C. 
and Ground match, at Lord’s, on June 2nd ; 
the South of England match, at the Oval, 
on June Ifitb; the Players match, at Lord's, 
on Jnne 19th; the North of England match, 
at Manchester, on June 26ih ; the Players 
match, at Sheffield, on July 14th; the 
England match, at Lord’s, on July 21st; 
the England match, at the Oval, on 
August 11th; the England match, at 
Manchester, on August 25th; and the 
matches with the first-class counties. One 
pleasing fact worth noting is the absence 
of the scratch-team mattes with "An 
England Eleven ” all over the country, a 
purely misleading appellation which has 
Jed many of the thoughtless to draw the 
most absurd deductions as to the superiority 
of Australian cricket. 

In dealing with the county fixtures for 
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1890 we cannot do better than put them in 
the tabular form introduced by us last year, 
-which has the merit of showinn them all at 
A glance, and saves space and repetition. 
It Avill be noticed tnat the number of 
matches is the same os hitherto, and that 
AS usual Middlesex and Sussex are the only 
counties that do not meet each other. 


western county was but sixth in order of 
merit in 1889. The great event of the past 
season was the oicning of the new ground 
at Ashley Down, which is one of the finest 
and largest in England. On this ground 
the Australian match will he played on 
July 10th, the return coming off at Chelten¬ 
ham on August 21st. And on each occasion 


left-handed batsman Mr. James Cranston, 
who took second place in the aver^es 
with 29, being only 7 belnnd Dr. W. G. 
(>race, who as usual topped the return. 
The “ glorious chances ” of the game—and 
the weather—were so obtrusively apparent 
in the team’s 1889 career that M'e can but 
wish it a less hazardous experience this 



KAMES. 

j GtOCCEiTEB. ! 

Kent. 

LAKCASlIIRr. 

Middlesex. | 

XOTTISOIIASI. 

SURBET. 

1 

SCSSEX. 

Y'ORXSHIftK. 


1 

Mnidgtone, 

Manchester, 

Lord's, 

Nottingham. 

Oval, 

Brighton, 

Bristol, 

1 


May 22. 

July 24. 

June 6. 

July 31. 

May 29. 

Maj- 26. 

May 12 . 

Oloccesteashikg .. -! 






•Bristol, 
August 4. 


1 


Glnnceiter, 

C'ifton, 1 

Che’tenham, 

' Clifton, 

Bristol. 

■ Dewsbury, 

[ 


Juuc 9. 

August 17. 

August 18. 1 

August 14. 

June 23. 

July 28 . 

( 

1 

Hsfdstone, 


Mnncliester, 

1 Lord’s, 

Gravesend, 

Catiterl)iiry, 

Town Mailing. 

York. 

Kext . -* 

j Hay 22. 1 


ilay 2U. 

May 15. 

Juue 5. 

August 7. 

July 3. 

June 9. 


1 Gloucester. 


i Beckenham, 

! I'onbritlge, ' 

; Nottingham, ^ 

Oval, 

Brighton. 

Maidstone. 

{ 

^ June 19. 


August 21. 

July 21. j 

1 July 10. 

August 28. 

July 17. 

August 25. 


1 

I klnnchestor, 

Manchester, 


lord's. 

1 Nottingham. 

ilanchester, 

Manchester, . 

Mancheator, 

1 

LixCAmjKi .. 

I 

July 24. 

May 26. 


Jane 16. ! 

June 23. 

Juue u. 

Juue 3l>. 1 

July la 

aifton. 

Beckenh.am, 


1 Manchester, j 

Manchester. 

Oval, 

Brighton, 1 

HuddersOeli], 

{ 

August 7. 

August 21. 


July 14. 

August 28. 

August lo. 

August 14. j 

July 17. 

1 

Lonl's, 

Lord's, 

Lord's, 


1 Nottingham. 

Oval, 


Lord’s, 


June 5. 

May 15. 

. June 16. 


July 24. 

June 26. 
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Cheltenham, 

Tonbriilge, 

Manchester, 


1 Lord's, 

Lord's, 


Bradford, 

\ 

August 18. 

July 21. 

July 14. 


May 29. 

August 14. 


August 11. 

f 

Nottingham, 

Gravesend, ; 

Kottlngham. 

1 Ixtrd's, ' 


Nottingham, 

Nottingham, , 

Sheffield. 

NOTTIXQBAUSniRZ 

July 31. 

June 5. 

June 23. 

May 29. 


31ay 0. 

May 15. 

Juue 16. 

1 

aifton. 

Nottingham, 1 

SInnehester, 

NoHinghara. 


Oval, ' 

Brlglrtnn, ' 


i 

■ August 14. 

July 10. 

August 28. 

j July 24. 


August 4. 

June 9. 

August 7. 

( 

Oval, 

Canterbury, 

Manchester, 

1 Oval. 

1 Nottingham, i 


Brlgliton. 

PhefBeM. 

1 

May 39. 

August 7. 

June 9. 

June 26. ' 

1 May 26. i 

1 

July 10. 


SORfiKT.^ 






Bristol. 

Oval, 

Oval, 

August 18. 

Lord's, 

Oval, 1 


Ov.iL 

Oval. 

{ 

- June 23. 

' August 28. 

August 14. 

August 4. 

1 

July 28. 

August 21. 

( 

Brighton. ^ 

Town Mailing. 

1 Manchester, 


Nottingham, 1 

1 

BiiabtoDe 




ilay 2d. 

July 3. 

June 30. 


Msy 15. 1 

July 10. 



SVSStX .' 




! 




1 

Bristol. ' 

Brighton, 

Bilghton, 


Brighton, 

Oval, 1 


Brighton. 

[ 

Aagoet 4. 

July 17. 

1 August 14. 


June 9. ' 

1 

July 28. ! 


August 28. 

( 

Bristol, 

York. 

Iilanchester. ' 

1 Lord's, 

Sheffield. , 

Bheffleld, 

I'radfonl, 



1 May IS. 1 

June 9. 

July 10. 

1 Juue 12. I 

June 16. 

June 30. 
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1 

Dewsbury, i 

hfaldttone. 

' Huddersfield, , 

1 Era/lfonl, ] 

Nottingham, 1 

Oval, 

Brighton, 


1 

1 

July 28. 

August 2S. 

July 17. 

August 11. 

August 7. ^ ' 

August 21. 

August *16. 1 

1 



Adopting our usual alphabetical arrauge- 
ment, we begin our notes of the past and 
(present with Gloucestershire, although the 


the attendance is likely to be of tbe largest. 
Another event of the last season was the 
reappearance in the team of that capital 


year. The wins were against Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and Sussex, and the draws with 
Sussex, Kent, Surrey, and Middlesex. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR OPEK COLUMN. 


W.TGH I expound, he gazes round, 
Deliciously abstracted; 

Be yawns and blinks because he thinks 
To drive me halt distracted ! 

The bee that comes and deeply bums 
Is far too strong a rival 
For Just a man, who only can 
Ba an unfit survival i i 

Three times I shout a sentence out, 

Till, in his condescension, 

Be gently wakes sad softly makes 
An effort at attention : 

Be rubs his eyes with fine surprise, 
Feigns genuine repentance, 

Tlten drops bis pen, end asks again, 

“ Ob, please sir, what's the sentence f ” 


A TOY. 

ST A Ht'GBT PIASTER. 


A rithm/liyue at well as Greek 
He faintly patronises; 

But is not sure of four times four, 

Or where FarDassns rises; 

He is a vague and idle plague. 

Odd, mischievous, and massive, 
Wlio understands, like older “hands,” 
Resistance—that is passive. 

I tee him grin In secret tin 
Of sketching rats and weasels, 

And when 1 say. “ Stay in from play,” 
He sIrauUtos the measles! 

An ostrich, hare, or Polar bear 
Is scribbled over menea, 

With there and here a nasty aoeer 
Jtt Buuiau influenza ! 


No trout or carp was e’er so sharp— 
To him the Jews are gooses— 

So quick is he nt repartee, 

•So fertile In excuses ! 

But as a guide to what's Inside 
Uls skull, this is deceptive! 

The brains there are might, in n Jar, 

Be labelled “ non-receptive I" 

He inks his cuffs, hh hair be rou^a. 
His trouser-knees are muddy ; 

Ho smells of earth, he's full of mirth, 
And gloriously rudily. 

But though 1 pull bis tangled “ wool," 
And fulminate above him, 

1 half suspect he esu detect 
That (oa the whole) I love him.' 
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DODGES IN COBS. 


T ub decoration of a small box in cork 
costs but little in laWar and nothing 
' in cash, particularly if a system of rosettes 
be devised such as are here shown. Make 



Out Oorin. 


a couple of hundred of these carreti 
roundels and glue them on in a couple of 
rows, and you will hardly believe the result 
is your handiwork. “Carved roundels” 
sounds very artistic indeed; perhaps a 
sketch showing Itow the roundels are made 
may quell any alarm the phrase may have 
inapkeiL Taite a few old bottle-corks and 
cnt them like this :— 



The way to cut th«m. 


Hold your knife at half a right angle as 
yon cut the cross-pieces, and then cut in 
from the sides, also at half aright angle; 
and in this way vou will pr^uce the 
“incise*! work.” If you want four rays, 
make two cuts across. If you want six, 
make three in the manner shown by the 
artist where he has |>ut the knife in. 

The cork-tree is said to be an oak yield¬ 
ing a valuable bark. It may not be 
inappropriate, therefore, to model out of 
cork another source of bark more or less 
worthless. 

Try this bulldog. His body is one cork ; 
bis bead is another; his legs are four 



BoUtfet. 

I 


• matches; his tail is another match; his 
nose, bis mouth, his eyes are made with a 
red hot skewer. To stick the head on to 


the body use a double pointetl match, and 
thus give him the power of twisting his 
head round if you feel so inclinea. A 


more or less recognisable. Materials for 
bird : one bottle-cork (used), two matcbes, 
one hairpin. Average cost, nothing. Time, 



Birds made with Cork, Matches, and Hairpins. 


comical little fellow is this cork pug, and I ten minutCB. Cut the bodv first. Cnt the 
when you get so far as a Cork Kennel Club | bead oat of one (d the body fragments. 



A Cork Edition of Blondln. 


Show of a dozen of them they look very 
well indeed. 

Having succeetled with a dog out of cork, 
try a stork out of cork, or hny other bird 


Stick in the neck; stick on the head with 
the beak in it; stick on the le^; stick the 
legs in the stand. Can anything be sitm 
pier! 
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Never chop at cork : use a sharp knife ; i moves. Take two sticks out of a bundle of fix on the head, and if you can find the 

and cut it as if you were sawing it, with a woo<l or two twigs for the arms and legs of i feathers give him a top-knot. Cut & nick 

go<Kl steady drive. Even a crumbly cork our Bloiidin. Cut a cork for his body, and , in the sole of his right foot, and stick into 

will turn out well if carefully cut. Above , thnist in these limljs. Cut a round knob : his waist a couple of table forks. Then 

ail things do not use new corks for these ; out of another cork, then mortise in a nose, stand him on a string st<^isg from one end 

figures. Their roughness and grubbiness gash outamouth, and with a skeweror hair- i of the room to the other, and away he w’ill 

and audacity are their artistic merits. ' pin bum out his eves and buttons. Then 1 go as gracefully—and corkily—as any 

To end with we will make a figure that | with a piece of match shaped like a tip-cat | funambulist. 


EXPEEIHEHIS IS CBYSTALIISATIOH. 


T he power which most strong solutions 
ot chemical salt-s iiave of deposit¬ 
ing tlie salt contained in the form of - a 
solid, and in certain shapes which we 
call “ crystals,” is one which gives us an 
opportunity of amusing ourselves in a 
simple manner, and learning thereby some¬ 
thing of the laws which govern this parti- 
>cular branch of the science of chemistry*. 

Every soluble substance, if it crystal¬ 
lises at all, has a peculiar individual shape 
in which it always CTystallises whenever 
and wherever it is ma<re to do so. There 
4i.-e a few substances known which, under 
different conditions, crystallise in different 
sliapes ; but these always cn’stallise in the 
same shape under those conditions, so that 
they also work in a definite methiMl, and do 
not indulge in vagaries at their own sweet 
will. 

When a crystalline substance is di«8olve<l 
in w'ater, and the w'ater is removed from it, 
there comes a point (os there does also if 
more and more of the crystalline snirstance 
is added) w'hen the water will hold no more 
-of the substance, and it is consequently 
deposited in the form of crystals. But in 
■all crystals there exists tiTore or le.ss water, 
which is neces.saiy for their formation, and 
is sdentitically called the “water of crys- 
tallisatiom” So that if we take a solution 
of a salt which requires a large quantity 
of water in its crystals and evaporate 
the water, when it gets to such a small 
•quantity that there is only as much water 
as will be wanted in the cry’stals to Iw 
formeil, the whole solution will suddenly 
crystallise, and no water will be left. It 
seems, however, that in onler to form 
crystals without hindrance the air must 
be allowed to get to the solution, or it uill 
remain liquid. These facts lead us to our 
first experiment, which, though it appears 
in some .scientific boys' books, may be new 
to many of my rea<lers. 

Take a glass flask (which may be bought 
for very little from a chemist) and put into 
it some crystals of “Glauber’s Salt”— i.c., 
sulphate of soda—and enough water to fill 
the flask half full. Now licat the flask 
carefully over a spirit-lamp, or by putting 
it into a saucepan of water kept boiling 
•over a stove, until the cr 3 ’ 8 tals are gone. 
Yon must keep adding more and more 
crystals, one or two at a time, till you can 
hardly get any more to dissolve. Wlien the 
crystals will not diasolve unless boiled for 
five minutes or so, you can stop abiding any 
more. You have now got a “saturatetl” 
solution of suhihate of soila—that Ls, the 
water will not hohl any more crystals. 

Before beginning the exjienment yon 
must provide a cork which fits the neck 
of the flask (if boiled for a few minutes it 
will fit better), and you must now cork up 
the flask very tightly, but take care not to 
smash it by ramming in the cork too bard. 
Now pnt the corked flask on a shelf, or 
somewhere where no one will touch it or 
even shake it accidentally. When it has 
got quite cold take it down very gently and 
uncork it. The chances are tliat it will do 
■what it is wanted to without any incentive, 


By K. a. B. Bennett, n..v. 

j but if it still remains fluid drop in a small ' 

' crystal of the salt. The instant tliis touches 
' it the whole solution will become a solid 
mass of crystals, all the water being taken j 
np as “ water of crystallisation,” so that j 
none is left in the flask. If you have a small j 
thermometer in the solution you will find j 
I that as it gets solid it also gets hotter, so i 
that there we have the curious fact that in ' 

I cr 3 'sta]Ii.siDg the salt gives out beat. I said i 
i at the beginning that every en’staUine sub- j 
1 stance always takes its own shape when it | 
becomes solid. Not only is this the case, I 
j but two conqxmnd salts will crystallise in | 

* their own sliape, even if the solutions are I 
! mixed ill the same vessel. Suppose we ' 

, take a very strong solution of sulphate of 
\ cop]>er, another of sulphate of iron, and 
. another of alum (sulphate of almninium), 

I and mix them all together in the same 
' vessel. Now if we suspend a piece of wire 
' —which may be twisted into the shape of a 
, ba.sket or any other device—in tlii.s mixture 
the three salts will crystallise on the wire 
if the vessel is kept in a warm place for 
some days. All three will, if thej’ poasihly 
can, crystallise separately, so that on the 
wire we shall get a cluster of green, blue, 
and white crystals of different shapes, 
which will form a very pretty ornament | 
when taken out of the solution if the wire ‘ 
has been carefully twi.sted into sliape. . 

There are some cliemical sulistances that ' 
are easily soluble in hot water, but which, I 
when tlie solution becomes cold, are de- 1 
posited ill the form of crystals, A very 
I pretty experiment may be shown in proof 
[ of this, but one must W extremely careful 
I in performing it, as it involves the use of 
I Buj^r of lean, u-liicli is very well known as 
I a deadly poison. 

j Take aixmt a fluid ounce of water and in 
' it dissolve about a quarter of an ounce of 
I acetate of lead. lu another vessel make a 
' strong solution of ioilide of potassium. Add 
one to the other, and you will get a brilliant 
yellow “precipitate”—i.c., the liquid will 
become bright yellow and muddy instead of 
clear. If you add too much iodide of 
potassium the preci])itate will disappear, 
out will reappear on adding more acetate of 
lead. Now put this vellow mixture into 
your glass flask and boil it for a few 
minutes. All tliv yellow muddiness will 
disappear, and the liquid will again become 
clear. Now take the flask away from the 
source of heat and let it get cold very 
slowly. As it cools all the yellow mud 
will return, but instead of being in the j 
form of mud this time it uill be in most [ 
I beautiful golden scales, which glitter like i 
' pieces of looking-glass when the light ^ 
siiines on tliem. As often a-s you heat the I 
water these scales will dis.salve, and as 
often as it gets cohl again -they will come 
back. The more slowlv it cools tlie larger 
they will be. If you feel loth to throw them 
awav, get a gln.ss tnbe, sealed at one end, 
and put .some of the liquid, and as many of 
the scales as you can, into it; then cork it 
np tightly and molt a lot of sealing-wax 
over the cork to prevent any chance of the 
water getting out. In this way you may 


preserve tlicm for years. I may here say 
that if you or anyone you know should 
happen by accident to swallow any acetate 
(or other compound) of lead, you should 
send for a doctor at ohcc ; but if he lives 
far away, you should take or administer a 
good strong dose of Epsom salts, which will 

I irobably prevent much harm being done. 
'u rtrty case, however, you should have the 
doctor if much lias b^n swallowed. 

If insteail of iodide of potassium you 
use a solution of commou salt (chloride of 
sodium) in the above experiment, you Avill 
get a white precipitate of chloride of lead. 
If you now heat this as you heated Uie 
iodule it will all dissolve, and as it gets 
cool the white precipitate will come dovn 
again as the ydlow one did, but in white 
needles insteau of golden scales. 

Soluble substances are by no means the 
only ones capable of forming crystals. You: 
would not perhaps think that iiietaLs would 
form crystals. A block of iron does not 
look much like one, yet cast-iron really is 
in the crystalline state, and is consequently 
nincli more brittle than wrought iron, which 
is not. If we take some lumps of the luctal 
hismnth and heat them in a ladle over a 
fire, they will soon melt, and if allowed to 
cool become solid metal again. If, after 
taking away the ladle for a moment, we 
break the cnist that forms on the surface 
of tiie melted metal, pour off as much 
is still fluid, and look in, we find the whole 
of tlie interioi' foil of ne^lersbaped crystals 
of the metal. 

Nothing looks less like a crystal than a 
sheet of tin-plate. However, let us take a 
little hydrocnioric acid and pour it over the 
tin-plate (it need not be very strong acid), 
first warming the plate a little. Wherever 
the acid tonnes it we shall see a curious 
appearance, which, after washing tlie plate 
and looking at it more closely, we can 
clearly see really consists of crystals of tin 
side by side forming the sheet. If wo bend 
a ])iece-of lead it makes no noise, but a 
piece of tin-plate crackles when bent. Why 
18 this ? It IS due to the crystals in the tin, 
which cause a crackling noise when their 
edges are scraped together. This crystal¬ 
lised tin Ls verj' pretty, and is largely u-sed. 
for making matcli-boxes, etc. It is often 
coloured by putting on differently-coloured 
laMuer over it. 

lliese cry stals are formed at the ordinary 
temi>erat;ire of the air, but some substances 
only cry.stallise at lower leinperivt*iie.s. The 
crystaliising point of phun wste:- wbat L- 
called the “ freezing i>oint.” Did you ever 
look ujKin ice as l^iug crj'stals or water? 
It IS, as you may easily see by examining' 
a little hoar-frost under a microscope. 
There is no need for a microscope, liowever. 
to see the crystals wliich form all over yonr 
bedroom window in very cold weather, the 
forms of which are sometimes exceedingly 
pretty. A lump of ice is composed of 
crystals too, only they are so squashed to¬ 
gether that their form cannot l*e seen. 
Tim is al.so the case with the lump of bb- 
mutb, and if left to get quite solid in the 
ladle no crystals wonld be seen, so that we 
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intercept the eoHdification by pouring ofT 
the fluid metal. 

It U quite posRible to treat the plain 
Avater as we dia the sulphate of soda in our 
first experiment, and if we can get it into 
Nucli a <iuiet 8{iot out of doors that it may he 
well below the freezing point and not re¬ 
ceive even a slight jar, it will not get solid, 
tliough all the water round it is frozen. 
The instant it is shaken, however, it be¬ 
comes ablock of ice, just as the snlphate of 


soda crystallised in the first experiment. 
AVhat is still mure odd is that a rise in tem¬ 
perature takes place in this case just as it 
does in the other, so that the water actually 
becomes warmer by being turned into ice ’ 
If you resolve to try this experiment you 
should first boil the water (which should be 
the purest you can get), in order to expel all 
the air contained in it. This makes it able 
to descend to a lower temperature without 
freezing. 
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The fact that even n block of ice is in 
reality a mass of crystals has been proved 
by Professor Tyndall, who caused a strong 
b^ra of light from a powerful magic-lan- 
tem to pass through a block of ice, and after 
passing throngh a lens on the other side to 
fall on a screen placed to receive it. As the 
ice melts, the forms of the crystals become 
plainer, and these are distinctly shown on 
the screen by the beam of light passing 
through the ica 


THE FLAHETS: AKB WHERE TO FIHD THEM. 

By the Author op “The Stars of the Moxth,” etc. etc. 


T he orbit of Mercury i.s within that of 
Venus, and the plrtnel is never beyond 
tS)” from the sun. The l>est time to see him 
with the naked eye is in March or April, 
about three quarters of an hour after sun.set, 
but it is not an easy thing to catch sight of 
him. Copernicus lived all his life ivithout 
once seeing Mercury ! 

In the south of Europe it is not so difficult 
to get a glance, and we have a record of his 
being ob^rved as far back as 264 B.C. He 
is tlie smallest and densest of the planets, 
and looks about as bright as Arcturus. In 
1878 Nasmyth saw Venus and Mercury in 
the same field of view, and he noticed that 
Avhile Venus shone like silver, Mercury was 
more like lead. Mercury has phases like 
Venus and the moon, and when he comes to 
his “ full ” he flashes out strongly, as if his 
snrface were not as smooth as it might be. 

Mercury’s phases can only be seen 
throngh a telescope; and although he may 
be invisible to the naked eye, he can of 
course be seen by the telesrope in broad 
daN’Iight W lien ne emerges from the rays 
of the sun bis form is almost circular; as 
lie rece<Ies his western half retains its 
circular fonu, while his eastern region 
becomes elliptical, until he again enters 
within the sun’s rays as a tiiin crescent. 
As he emerges he goes through the same 
changes in reverse order. During tlie time 
when he disappears in the evening, to 
reappear in the morning, a block spot is 
sometimes seen on the sun, which passes 
across the centre. This is his “ transit.” 

It was in 1627 that Kepler first among 
men foretold a transit of Alercury. It was 
to take place in 1631, on November 7tli. 
Few believed him, but Gassendi resolved to 
see if this four-year-old prophecy came 
true. So he prepared a couple of days 
before, and made a liole in his shutter, and 
rigged up a lens so that the image of the 
sun was thrown on to a screen, close to 
which sat Gassendi. In the room below* 
he stationed an assistant with instructions 
to take the altitude of the sun as soon 
as he rove the signal by stamping on the 
floor. For tAvo days the astronomer watched 
the screen, and the assistant waited for the 
kick on the floor. At last, five hours after 
the time given Iw Kepler, Gassendi saw 
the black disc of Mercury appear on the 
sun. The assistant Avas'fast asleep, bat 
fortunately tlie furious kicking woke him 
up, and the first transit of Mercury was 
oDserved in proper form. Nowadays tran¬ 
sits are observed in a somewhat oiflerent 
way, but Gassendi was all right as fai' as 
principle was concerned. 

There is great doubt if Mercury is really 
the nearest planet to the sun. Eis move¬ 
ments, like tlioee of Uranus, are disturbed, 
and the disturbance would be fully accounted 
for by the discovery of another planet within 
liis orbit. 

After the discovery of Neptune, Leverrier 
set to work on Mercury, and in 1859 an- 
nooneed that all difficulties could be ex- 


VI.—MERCTRV. 

' ]>lained by assuming there was a body half 
the size of Mercury half-way between Mer¬ 
cury and the sun, or a larger or smaller body 
according to distance. The discovery, or 
the proof of the sure existence, of this 
planet is one of the probleni.s of modem 
astronomy. .According to some tlie planet 
has been seen. In 1845 there lived at 
Orgferes in France a Dr. Lescarbault, Avho 
then and there observed a transit of 
Mercury. He was an enthusiastic amateur 
astronomer, oWrving with very rough 
apparatus of his own making. In Manfli, 
1859, after, it will be noted, fourteen years 
of practice, he saw a perfectly round tilock 
snot cross tlie sun’s disc. In December of 
that year he heard of Leverrier’s prediction 
as to the new planet, and immediately 
communicated Avith him. Doaati to Orgtres 
Avent LeA’errier, to cross-examine the doctor, 
and on seeing him addressed him as 
follows;—“ It is, then, you, sir, who pretend 
to haA'e observ'ed the intra-Mercnrial planet, 
and who have committed the grave offence 
of keeping your observations secret for 
nine months. I warn you that I have come 
here with the intention of doing justice to 
your pretensions, and of demonstrating 
either that you have been dishonest or 
deceived. Tell me, then, unequiA’ocally 
what you have seen.” 

The doctor explained how he had set to 
work. 

“Where is your chronometer?” asked 
LcA'errier. 

The doctor pulle<l rut a huge old Avatch 
Avitli only minute hands. 

“ What, this ! ” exclaimed Leverrier. 
“ How dare you talk of seconds, W’ben this 
only shows minutes?” 

The doctor produced an ivory ball at the 
end of a silk thread, and hanging it to a 
beam showed that it beat seconds fairly 
accurately. 

“ But how do you count your seconds? ” 
asked Leverrier. 

“ I am accustomed to feel pulses and 
count pulsations. ” 

“ where is your telescope ? ” 

The doctor protluced it, and it was found 
to be satisfactory. 

“ Where are yoar notes ?” 

The doctor rummaged a draAver, and 
extracted a dirty pai>er covered Avith grease 
and laudanum. The astronomer looked at 
it, and saw that there was a difference of 
four minutes betw'een the account tliereon 
and the account sent to him. 

“ Four minutes, I say ! ’’ said Leverrier. 
“You haA-e falsified your observation ! ” 

“ Not at all! ” said the doctor. “ That 
is the time by my w'atch ; it is not sidereal 
time! ” 

“ Hoav do you manage to know sidereal 
time ? ” 

“ By this telcscoM.” 

“Hum!” said Leverrier. “Are these 
all your calculations ? ” 

“No. I’ll fetch the rest.” 

And the doctor left the room and re¬ 


turned Avitli a plank of wood, on Avhich 
certain figures Avere chalked. 

“ What,” said LeA-errier, “you chalk on 
woo<l ? ” 

“ I AA'as short of paper, and I used this as 
I used another to AA'ork out the distance.” 

“Where are those figures? ” 

“ I had tlieni planed off as I wanted the 
hoard ! ” 

In short, Leverrier found sufficient evi¬ 
dence to satisfy him, and he announced 
that the planet hail been discovered. He 
named it Vulcan. He gav'e it a diameter of 
2,500 miles, a revolution of less than 
twenty days, and a distance of sixteen 
million of miles. 

For nineteen years Vulcan aa'os looked for, 
but could not be found. At the eclipse of 
1878, Professor James C. Watson, at RaAvlins 
in Wyoming, Avas looking out for Vulcan, 
Avhen instep of one nnknoAvn star near 
the sun lie found two I Which of these 
Avas Vulcan ? No one knew; but it was 
pointed out that two stars in Cancer would 
then be in the position assigned to the 
new-comers. This Avas denied by Watson, 
and at last it was decided that one star 
might be there and one might not, so that 
one new star was admitted. But Avas this 
a planet? Astronomers have noAv been 
loolcing out for Vulcan for the last eleven 
years, but he has not yet been signalled. 
Whether ho is there or not, either alone 
or in company, it may remain for one of 
our readers to discover. 

In conclusion, let it be remembered that 
there are only five planets you can identify 
Avithout a telescope. These are Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. Venus 
will never be found more than 42” away 
from the sun, nor will Mercury be more 
than 29° aAvay from the sun. As there are 
90* in the arc from the horizon to the 
zenith, this means that Mercury after sun¬ 
set will never be more than a tliird of the 
arc from the horizon, and that Venns was 
never he more than half-Avay up. It is 
simply impossible for Venus or Mercury to 
be seen overhead except in daylight. 

The greater the planet’s orbit, the slower 
is its apparent motion in the heavens. 
None of the planets aa’III be found out of 
the Zodiac. In identifying the zodiacal 
constellations it may help you to remem¬ 
ber that after sunset the one the sun is in 
must necessarily be below the horizon, and 
the one he is opposite to is the one on the 
meridian at midnight. For instance, when 
the sun is in Libra, Aries must be the 
central constellation at midnight; when 
the sun is in Aries, Libra is on the meri¬ 
dian at midnight. By remembering this 
you Avill have a guide as to the constella¬ 
tions right and leit of the one you know. 

Finally, study the Zodiac, so as to know 
its constellations at a glance. Instead of 
merely learning the names ont of a book, 
go out iuto the open air and see the things 
for yourselves. 

(THE END.) 
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CHESS. 

Problem No. 244. 

Bt S. Gold. 


I ULACIk. 



White to pUjr, and mate lu three (S) moves. 


Berger's E.nusriele. ' 

{Continued fi-om jxtye 325 .) 

Diagrams No. 22 to 28 explain the move-. 
rnent!) of a single Pawn, and the next six 
diagrams of two Pawn.s. Then there follow 
ten positions in which a P w supimrted by 
a B or a Kt. Two P.s supporting ono 
another always win, but a P assisted by a 
small officer can in a few cases only draw. 

Whilst the first chapter contains 114 
pages, the second cliapter explains within 
109 pages the play of the Queen; and in the 
third chapter the stratagems of the Rook 
are treate<l on in 13d page.s. Many of the 
diagrams in the second cliapter are by B. 
Horwitz, the celebrated composer, whose 
lx>ok of End-games in English has lately' 
appeared in a tecond edition ; other dia¬ 
grams are the joint compositions of J. 
Kling and B. Horwitz {two Germans who 
lived and die<l in London). Two small 
officers well posted draw against the Q, but 
the latter wins against a K, a B, or a Kt, 
and in most cases again-^t a P, and often 
draws against the Q and a minor officer, 
against two Ks, against three minor otficers, 
etc. 

By Horwitz.— White, K—K R 6; Q—Q 
Kt 6; B—Q 2. Black, K—K 6; Q-K 
B 2. White has the move, and wins. Solu-' 
tion: I, Q—K 3 (ch), K—B 4 (if to Q 4, 
white would move the Q to Q Kt 3 (ch.), 
and win the Q). 2, Q—K B 3 (ch.), K—K 

3. 3, Q—Q Kt 3 (ch.), K—K 2. 4, B-Kt 
5 (ch.), K—B aj. (or a). 5, Q—Q Kt 8. 
(ch.), Q—K sq. 6, Q—Q 6 (ch.), K—Kt 
sq. 7, B—K 7. and the Q mates in a few more 
moves.—(n) K—K sq. 5, Q—Kt 8 (ch), 
K-Q2. 6, Q-Kt7(ch.), K—K3. 7, Q 

—Kt 3 (ch.), and takes the Q next time. 

The following position proves liow In 
many cases a P can win, when the two. 
Queens are still on the board. White, 
K-KKt 7 ;Q-KKt 65 P-KB 7 . Black, 
K—Q Kt 5 ; Q—K Kt 4. Black to move. 
1, Q—K 4 (ch.). 2, K—Kt 8 (the same if 

the Q bad mov^ to K 2), Q—Q 4. 3, K— 


R 7, Q—R 8 (cli.) (if Q—Q 2, Q—K 4 (cli.), 
and K—Kt 8). 4, K—Kt 7. The cele¬ 

brated Philidor, in the year 1803, played 
4, Q—R 6, and after Q—K 5 (cli.), 5, K— 
Kt 8, Q—Kt 5 (ch.). 6, Q—Kt 7, Q—K 

considered the play a draw; but Kling and 
Horwitz, in the year 1851, continued with 
7, Q—Q 4 (ch.), k—R 6. 8, K—Kt 7, Q— 
K 2. 9, Q—Q 5, etc., and won. A simpler 

solution was in 1859 published by C. Meier, 
of Bremen, thus:—4, K—Kt 7, Q—Q R 8 
(ch.). 5. K-Kt 8, Q-R 7. 6, Q-Q Kt 

G (ch.), K—B 6. 7, K—Kt 7, Q—K Kt 7 

(ch.). 8, Q—Kt 6, Q—Kt 2. 9, K--Kt 8, 

Q—Q 4. 10, K—K 7, Q-R 8 (ch.). 11, 
Q-R 6, Q—K 5 (ch.). 12, K—K 8, and 

wins. 


(Ecrrisponlitnce. 


Vkrmri is Doo (Reader).- WxBh with Spralts’sosp 
atler coinbing u lib a tuuthcomb dipped freiiiiently 
ill paraitiii. 

PlUKLEs (J- w. Smelt).—Touch nioming and eight 
with a BulutloD uf one grain ot corroelve anliltmate 
in an ounre of enu-de-Colotpie (poison). Attend to 
the digestion. Cold lUoniiDg tub and plentj of 
exercise. 

Army (Etiuites).—There is no hook published giving 
all the information you rctiuire ; but if yuuwere to 
readthnuieh the “Colours of the British Army," 
iu our tcnih voIiiTne, and consult an elffhteenpenny 
hook entitled, “ Bow we are OoTemed,’' puhliahed 
hy Messrs. Wnnie and Co . you would learn more 
about the uniforms and distinctions of the differeiit 
regiments tbau by auy other means. 

Ei'c.i.B (J. P. Kortle).—llie “Bugle Calls of the 
British Army” were iu our monthly part for 
January, is£7. 

Wattrrroofiso Casvas(A j. N.).—For every eight 
yards ot canvas boil a pound of oak bark In a gallon 
.tnd a half <>f wut^r, aiul soak it iu the decoction 
for twenty-four hours; then rinse it in riioning 
water, and linns it up to dry. For lighter fabrlua. 
boll nn ounce iw yellow soAp in a pint and a 'half 
of water, and stir in the liquid a quart uf bailed 
' oil. When it is cold, add a iiuorter ot a pint of 
gold size. - ' ' 

1 Crystal rAL-ACF. (W. Marple, K. Z.. and Sigma).— 
t The Crystal PalaBe Whs built nf the materials of 
the Great Exhibition uf IsSl. It was lieguii in Jnly, ' 
18.V2. and opened by the Queen in June.-18.64. . The 
watei woiks were not oiiened until W.iterloo lh»y 
Jo 1660 . • It wflS dtuniwed by the storm In Feiiruary, 
1801. and (he tropical end was destroyed by Are on 
December 3'JtU, 18W. , 

OYMNASirsr (S. Wollen).—The articles on building a 
gymuasium and making the apparatus hare been' 
reprinted in our “ Indoor Games. " , 

FoDTBAi.i. —'The rules ot both the Auociation and 
Rugby games ore giveu in our b»v>k on “ Football,” 
price Is. Od., in the Bookshelf scrita. 

SlKiRTH.tSl) (11. A. Farley).—You will find Pitman's 
. the most generally useful. As to books; you should 
write to Pitman, Paternoster Row, and he will 
send yon price-list and particulars- There is the. 
’Metnjjxditan Bcbool uf Shorthand at 27, Chancery 
Lane, wlUch lias a groat reputation for efficiency. 

STORIES (IT. B.'Bawden and Others).—“The Fifth 
■Form at St. Dominic's ” was in the fifth volnroe. It 
has itow been reprinted in our Bookshelf series. 
“The Red Man'a. Revenge” was in the second 
volume, and so ^as “The Boy Captain.” “The 
Red Man's Revenge " has since been published by 
Messrs. >'i8bet arid Co., and "The Boy Captain” 
has beeu published by Messrs. Sampaou Low and 
Co. 

Pedometer (A. E. J ).—The instrument that re«U- 
-ters tire cUatance walked is a pedometer. One can 
be hail for a guinea at an optician's. They are not, 
however, wiled for boys, but for average men .of 
average stride. They can l)e adjusted to the stride, 
but they rarely work Well except within very smalt' 
'limits.- The best way to get at the distance is to 
measure it on on Ordnance map. 

Model Y.vcnTS(SATnl>o).—Thereisasectionderoted 
-to model yacht buibling in Mr. P. R. Msrett's 
“Yachts and Yacht-Bullmng,” published by E. and. 
R. Spon. You might find “ Canoe and Boat Build¬ 
ing," by IV. p. Htepbens', of use to you. It costs 
.two dollars, and is-published by the Forest ami 
Stream Company of New Y’ork. You would find U 
worth your while.to tubscril>e for a year to “ The 
Model Yachtsman," in which paper lines to build 
Ironi are given every month. 


KnatARMoCK <A Scotch Ladk—'Write th J; H. How- 
den, Esq., 8,'Volk Place. Ealnburgh, asking him (or 
address uf Ur Albert Nicholson, who Imt the EU- 
marnock portrait t6 the Stuuit Exhibftiou, and 
whom you wish to ask who -painted and engraved 
it. Then apply to a printseller, giving ennavers 
name. Mem.—Henry Graves aud Co., of Fall .Mall, 
might help you. 

Frxkch Polish (U. Onesshiro).—Dissolve In half a 
gallon of methylated spirits a pound of pale aheilac 
and an ounce and a halt each of gum numtlc and 
gum saiMlarach, and when the solution is ooiuplete 
sdi half a pint of copal varnish. The mixtnrt; is 
improved by an additional two ounces oi antllac. 
You will have to stir in the vaniUh. 

. Oar (H. W. P.) —An oar it longer than a scull. A 
man rows a pair of sculls, but he only rows n single 
■ oar. the one case he sits in the centre ot the 
thwart; in the other he sits at the end. 

Navy (Aladdin, and manyOthertV—Foil particulars 
-as to entering the Navy as cadets are given in the 
“ Quarterly Navy List,'' which any bcwkseiler can 
get for you. It costa Ss. 

OXFORD (W. S. (nark).—You should get the Sblllleg 
Haudbwk of the University, publish^ by Mac¬ 
millan aud Co.—"Dictionary of Oxford" it is oiled 
—and estimate for yourself. 

KniasTON (Rifleaxe). —We gave a portrait uf Mr. 

AV. H. O. Kingston in our third volume. 

Hall-marks (SamboX—The hall-mark on plate is ss 
follows: First yon have the InltUls of the maker, 
then the leop^'s head, which is the company s 
mark, then the lion passant, which is the sove¬ 
reign s mark, then the letter of the year, and then 
the sovereign's head it the plate is subject to duty. 
The mark now current for the year Is a plain capi¬ 
tal letter In a tlve-polnted shield, and that will 
continue till 1898. It ebangea even twenty yeara 
The mark from 1866 to 1876 was old English low er- 
ense letters; from 1836 to 13t>6 It was Old English 
capitala; from 1816 to 1886 It was Roman lower¬ 
case ; from 1796 to 1816 it was much the same as 
now, only it was in an octagon instead of a ahJdd v 
in tact, the frame of the letter always varies, llie 
five-pointed shield In use now was also in use from 
1716 to 1736, but then the letters had heavy bars at 
the ends. 

Ironclad.- l. The Cerberus was buUt In 1868. and 
belongs to Australia. She is of 8,840 tons, and is a 
sister ship to the Mogdala, with four IS-ton guns 
and 10 inches of armour. Tlie Tbnnderer Is of 9,S*> 
tons, has SS-ton guns, and iS-lncb armour. 2. Twtas 
BcrewB are placed oos on each aide of the atSfn- 
post 

Cricket (K. K., and AlgyV—If a man str^ 
straight to the other end, and hit the wiefcet wMli 
the man at that end ts out ot his ground, the mas 
is not out. Should, however, the ball be feonched 
by one of the fielders on its way to the wicket, sad 
tlie man be out of his ground, tlieu it is oat. TW 
touch by tbe fielder is assumed to be as gned 
08 a throw in. If you only Ksd the rules of 
' game before you b^n, what a deal of troabte yaii 

j . would save yourselves! . , • 

BiisBr-BAG9 (MilesX-rTbefoUowingBrethe colomt; 
of the bushy-bags ot our Hussar regiments: nm 
for tile 3rd and 18th yellow for the 4tli and 
scarlet for the 7th and 8th: red for tbe tOA Igm 
'16th; erimsoii for the lltb and 20th; lraff.fcr:wf^ 
ISth ; white for the 16th : aud grey for the Sglf 
Tbe plume of the 3^ is white.,that of the 18th K 
’ red and white ; the plume of tlie 4tti is scaiMi 
that of the 14th is white; the plume of the 7th Is 
white, that of the 8th is red and white : the p 1 uim 
of the loth ts black and white, that of tbe 16 this 
'..and the plume of the llth Is crimson sod 
white, while ttiat of tbe 20th is crimson. 

PLATO (Anxious InqulrerX—There is a aeries nf 
Ancient Classics for English Readers, published hr 
Messrs. Blackwood and (‘dns. Get the Plato aadi 

' Socrates volnme of that seriea I 
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THE CAIRN ON 
CARN BRAE. 

Bv Paul Blakb, 

Autkiyr of "Sehool and tht World," 
“HaUhur$t SkeUho$," tie., eU. 

CHAPTER II. 

I DID not see Mr. Donald¬ 
son for a week after 
Donald’s departure. When 
1 met him I inquired after 
his nephew. His answer 
was brief. 

“ Donald’s away,” he said. 
His tone forbade further 
questions or even explana¬ 
tion on my part. 

I saw Jamie, wiio was 
looking very peevish and 
pale ; his eyes were red. I 
could guess why he hod 
been crying. 

“Janne doesn’t look very 
bright,” I remarked. “ 1 
suppose he misses Donald 1 ” 
“No, sir!” replied Mr. 
Donaldson, almost angrily; 
“the poor child is not very 
well." 

“I want Donald," sobbed 
Jamie. 

“ Oo into your room,” 
cried Mr. Donaldson. 

I had never heard him 
speak so harshly to his son 
before. 

It was clear that Jamie 
was pining for his cousin, 
and tliat Mr. Donaklson 
was trying to shut his eyes 
to the fact. 
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Jamie crept out to me just !is I was . 
starting for a walk. Glancing round to | 
see if his father were in sight, he whis- 1 
pered to me : ’ i 

“ When is he coming back ?” I 

“ I don’t know,” I replied. I 

“ For Christnuw? 1 ” , 

“ Perliaps ; but I don’t tliink so.” j 
“ He’s sure to come back for my birth- i 
day,” said Jamie, plaintively ; “lie pro- j 
misetl me a big boat.” j 

“Yes,yos; I hope he’ll be back before ' 
then,” I responded, hastily, for I was : 
reluctant to confess that I did not think j 
his return was probable. i 

I half expected a letter from Donald, . 
but reflected that he might be purposely ; 
silent in order to make it easier for me, 1 
in case Mr. Donaldson asked me if X I 
knew his whereabouts. Still, I won- ! 
dered he did not send me a line. 

The time of my leaving the neighbour¬ 
hood was approaching. The weather 
since Christmas had been singularly 
mild and tine, and one day I projected a 
long ramble to a distant svaterfall. But 
the barometer fell ominously during the 
early morning, tliough the day looked 
promising. 

I postponed my excursion, not being 
anxious for a wet skin. It grew colder 
about midday, and I built up my fire, 
prepared for a change in the weather. 
Al)out three o’clock I stepped out into 
the garden to see what sort of an after¬ 
noon it was, rather annoyed that I had ; 
remained in all day, for the sun was ' 
still shining. I 

I was astounded at what I saw. One [ 
half of the sky w.a.s bright and clear, 
the other black and threatening. Be- | 
hind Cam Bi*ae the clouds were rapidly 
gathering—a storm was imminent. But j 
no one would have gues.sed the fact who ] 
happened to be looking in the opposite | 
direction. 

I never saw a storm travel so rapidly. 
In ten minutes I was driven indoors by 
snow and wind ; in a quarter of an ; 
hour it might have been night for all I ' 
could tell. The wind dsished the snow ^ 
against the lattice till it belied its 
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epithet of “softly falling;” the cot- 
tiige shook with the force of the blasts. 
1 pitied anyone caught amongst the 
hills. 

“ My barometer has been a good 
friend,” I mused, as I pulled the cur¬ 
tains close and put a tresh log on the 
tire preparatory to settling down for a 
long lamplight reading. 

1 little thouglit liow diflferently I 
should spend the evening. I had scarcely 
put my slippers on before there was a 
loud knoi'k at the cottage door, which 
was immediately pushed open. 

Who could be the visitor in this 
weather? I ran to the passage. John 
stood there, the. factotum at Mr.Donald- 
son’s. 

He was covered with snow, as well he 
might be. 

“ What’s the matter, John ? ” 

“ Have ye got Master Jamie here with 
ye, sir ? ” he demanded, ejigerly. 

“ Jamie ! No. I haven’t seen him.” 

“ Then the Lord have mercy on him ! 
for he’s out in the storm.” 

“ Where’s Mr. Donaldson ? ” 

“ He’s about somewhere or other on 
business. He’ll be crazed when he 
comes back and finds the child gone.” 

“ But is no one with the boy'/ ” 

“ No, sir. The servants were a bit 
busy, and the day was so fine that he 
seems to have slipped out after his 
dinner, and nobody thought any more 
about him till the storm came up so 
quick.” 

“ ril go back with you,” I said ; “ we 
must get all the help we can.” 

I hastily pulled on my boots and coat. 
Tlie wind blew so furiously that I was 
obliged to take John’s arm for a minute 
or two. Without his aid I should never 
have found the path to Mr. Donaldson’s 
house. 

I found the two women-servants, pale 
with anxiety and terror, just returned 
from a thorough search of the premises. 
“Where is he most likely to have wan¬ 
dered?” I asked them. But no one 
could give me an answer. One thought 
he might have gone to the village to 


buy sweetmeats. John suggested he 
had set off for my cottage and lost his 
way, but I thought it highly impro¬ 
bable he should have come to pay me a 
visit. 

“John, you must go to the village,” I 
said, “and beat up all the volunteers 
you can. I’ll try and find my way to 
the shepherd’s house ; if he isn’t at 
home his boy may be, and he’s a sturdy 
youngster.” 

1 instructed the servants to keep good 
fires burning, and have warm blankets 
ready. 

.lonn was soon off. and I followed him 
till our paths divided, mine leading 
towards the hills. I carried a lantern, 
but it gave a poor light, and in ten 
minutes I had completely lost my way. 
unaccustomed as I was to trying to 
follow an invisible path with every 
landmark obliterated, 

I shouted, but I might as well have 
saved my breath. It soon became hope¬ 
less that I should hit the shepheid's 
hut, so I made for level ground, in the 
Ijope of crossing the road somewhere. 
My lanteni blew out soon, and I did not 
re-light it. 

After a very batl quarter of an hour 
I reached the main road and set ofl’ to¬ 
wards my house. Evidently my succour 
would not be of mucli avail unless 
under the guidance of some one more 
experienced than I. 

I wandered on and on till I began to 
think I could not be in the high road at 
all. I stopped to try and discover my 
whereabouts. 

Rarely have I experienced such a 
shock as at that moment! Someone 
ran up against me, literally without my 
seeing him. 

My momentary fright soon gave place 
to tjiankfulness. 

“Can you tell me where I ami" 1 
shouted. 

“ On your way to Carbridge,” was the 
reply. What was my joy to hear the 
well-known voice of Donald Donaldson! 

(To be eoTUiuued.) 


THE WIBE AND THE WAVE; OR. CABLE-LAYING IN THE CORAL SEAS. 

A TALE OF THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 


L E.SL1E ha<l invited a few friends to 
dine with Gilvray and himself; 
among them Charlie, Helston, Moles, 
and “ Frizzy.” The invitation was cha¬ 
racteristic—a post-card bearing the i 
letters— 

V0W F. L.* 

Charlie welcomed the guests, as 
Leslie was detained in town beyond 
the dinner-hour. Young men have 
plenty to talk about, and the time 
passed ple:isantly. Some strolled into 
the garden, laughing and jesting: 
Frizzy ” sat down to the piano ana 

* Ureek: eta beta pi = eat a bit o' pie. 


By j. Munro, 

JiUAor of “SUetrieity aiui iU Ciu," ete., etc. 

CHAPTER V.—A TOSS-UP. 

played a snatch of comic opera ; while 
Moles looked over Leslie’s books. 
Helston opened an album, and Charlie 
looked on over his slioulder. A cabinet 
photograph of a very beautiful girl 
seemed to attract Helston’s attention. 

“Who is that?” inquired Charlie. 
“ Is she a sister of Leslie’s ^ ” 

“ That is Leslie’s cousin, Miss Mary 
Jekylij” replied Helston, “a daughter 
of Professor Jekyll.” 

“ She’s very like Leslie,” said Charlie. 
“In what way ?” asked Helston. 

“In appearance, I mean,”said Charlie. 
“ I think Leslie awfully handsome. 
Don’t you 1 ” 


“Leslie is a very tine fellow,” replied 
Helston, “and will be an eminent mar. 
some day.” 

“Isn’t hel” responded Charlie, with 
effusion. “I like him so much.” 

“Everyone likes him,” replied Hel¬ 
ston. “And—there he is 
There was a sharp ring at tlie door¬ 
bell, a quick step in the poss^iec. ^ 
rattle at the door-handle, and Le.'iit 
burst into the room, smiling gaily, and 
apologising in his liveliest luauner. 

“ I’m very sorry I’m so late,” he cried- 
“ I was detained by Professor JekylL 
Jane, bring the dinner at once I ” 

The red cheeked little Kentish Hebe 
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brought in the viands, and the voung 
men settled themselves at bible. A 
savoury pie vanished into the rtoigl-eit 
in the twinkling of an eye, and a rice- 
]>udding followed it without delay; 
while corks poppe<l and glasses rattlwl. 
Some choice fruit follow«*<l ; then cups 
of excellent Mocha rounded off tfie 
electricians’ feast. 

The conver.sjvtion was of the sort 
familiar amongst students, and ranginl 
over all conceivable topics interesting 
to youths of education—from the nebu¬ 
lar hypothesis to art, music, and the 
dram^ with a spice of anecdote and 
reminiscence from their own particular 
business. Moles had several opportu¬ 
nities of revelling in his favourite 
element, the ether. 

It was no part of the Moleaii system 
to admit of cicsigu in Nature, which he 
regarded as a ‘‘fortuitous concourse of 
atoms.” 

“Your universe, Moles” said Leslie, 
in answer to one of his arguments, 
“your universe is simply a big lucky- 
bag tilled with molecules in a certain 
•chance combination. I know that if 
you put a certain numlier of letters 
in a bag and pull them out one by one, 
you will some time or other draw out 
{Shakespeare’s plays, because they are 
merely a particular combination of 
lettei's. But the odds against your 
doing so are simply enormous.” 

“ We an* not hmit^ as to time, how¬ 
ever,” replied the philosopher ; “ we 
can go on diiiwing till we gi*t them.” 

“ The idea is olcl,” remarketl (Jilvray, 
who rarely sjioke. “ Kepler, the astrono¬ 
mer, tells us he came home one day 
tired with thinking about science, and 
his mind ‘dusty with atoms.’ His wife 
had matle him an omelette for his tea. 
.Said Kepler to his better-half, ‘ It is 

S uite conceivable that the atoms of 
lese egg.s and vegetables after tioivt- 
ing through space for millions of years 
might come oy chance together and 
form an omelette.’ ‘ v\h ! but not .so 
good an omelette as mine,’ said his 
wife, triumphantly.” 

“ And not so gootl a pie ns .Jane’s,” 
remarked the Demonstrator from the 
sofa. 

“ What I want to know is,” said 
Frizzy,” “ who puts the letters in the 
hat, to begin with 
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“And shakes them up?” said the 
Demonstrator. 

“ I a,ssume their pre-e.xistenco,” re- 
plie<l Moles. 

“In other words,” said Le.slie, “you 
assume their creation.” 

“ Moles thinks they made them¬ 
selves,” said Helston. 

“What about luck, Moles?” inquirc<l 
Leslie. 

“.Mere chance,” replie<l Moles. “There 
is no such thing as a lucky day or a 
lucky person.” 

“ There is no such thing as chance,” 
observeil Helston. 

“ Some sailors, you know, are inclined 
to l)e su)>erstitious, and dislike to sail on 
a Friday,” said Leslie. “I remember 
that the El Dorado sailed on a Friday, 
and she went aground ott* Trinidatl on a 
Friday night. .Just before she drifted 
ashore I was taking supper with the 
captain in tlie saloon. He was telling 
me of the different wrecks he ha<l seen in 
the course of his seafaring life. He .Sivid 
a sailor reckoned upon being wrecked 
once in eleven years. ‘How long is it,’ I 
askeil, ‘since you were wrecki^d wfore?’ 
He retiected a moment, and answered, 
‘Just abnuteleven years.’ ‘Yourtime’s 
coming then, captain,’ said I, and sure 
enough the vessel struck the rocks that 
very night.” 

“ Mere coincidence,” said Moles. 

“That reminds me,” continued Leslie, 
addressing Gilvray. “ I sjioke to Pro¬ 
fessor Jekyll to-day about the men to 
go out in tlie Buffalo. I thought I was 
certain to go, but my uncle, it seems, 
wants you to go instep.” 

“ I should like to go,” replie<l Gilvray, 
“but I don’t wish to disappoint you.” 

“I was most anxious to go, and told 
my uncle so; but he seemed determined 
on the point. At last, however, he 
yielded a little, and, lieitig in a hurry, 
Kiid rather testily, ‘Well, well, settle it 
between you—toss-up.’’’ 

“ If you particularly want to go, 
there’s an end of it,” said Gilvray. 

“ I won’t be so selfish,” returned 
Leslie. “Thanks all the same. I know 
what going out means to you—better 
pay, and promotion. Therefore we will 
toss for it.” 

Moles grinned at this notion; and 
Leslie, drawing a penny from his 
pocket, tossed it in the air. Gilvray 
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called out “heads!” but the coin showed 
a “tail.” Again the coin went up and 
(Jilvray called out “tails!” He was 
right this time, and all (lpp<*nded on 
the final toss. The coin came down 
and curled away under the table. 
Leslie rushed towards it in great ex¬ 
citement. (Jilvray had calle<l out “tnil.s’’ 
again; but Leslie, with a laugh of 
triumph, shouted “ heads !’’.and held 
the penny aloft. 

“A curious way of decirling an im¬ 
portant matter,” sneered Mole.s—“an 
appeal from reason to the force of 
gnvvitation.” 

“ Keason is too troublesome,” replied 
Leslie. “I followed your principle of 
chance. 'This matter bothere<l me, and 
now it is settletl. You don’t mind, 
Gilvray ?” 

“ Not at all,” replied his friend. 

“ Good ! ” said I^slie. “ Now give us 
a song, ‘ Friz’.” 

“ Do you know ” said Helston, “ I 
don’t much care wnether I go or not.” 

“ Most likely you im/l go,” answered 
Leslie. “ I apimint you on the spot.” 

“Frizzy” sang several negro melodies, 
acconi])Hnying Iiimself on the piano, 
whicli was transfornuxl into a banjo by 
inserting a newspaper between the 
hammers and the strings. With song 
and jest the evening wore away ; and 
when all his guests were gone Leslie 
donned his smoking-cap and slippers, 
then seatetl him.self by the open win¬ 
dow, with Charlie beside him. 

“Charlie,” said he, “I tried to get 
Professor Jekyll to let you go out in 
the Buffalo, but unfortunately he is 
quite against it. He says you must 
stop atlioiiieand get more experience 
before you go to sea.” 

Charlie murmured “AH right,” but 
in a very disappointed tone. He had 
been looking forward to the voyage 
with ardent anticipations, and his 
liopes were now completely dashetl. 
Leslie knew he would be downcast, and 
hail reserved his communication till 
the end. 

“ Never mind, Charlie, my boy,” said 
he, in a kindly manner, “ better luck 
next trip.” 

Charlie retired to console himself 
with sleep, and Leslie sat by the open 
window until far into the night. 

{To be continvsd.) 


BUSH LUCK: 


A t eight o’clock on the following 
morning Jim and I rode into the 
farmyard at Tarwonga, where the first 
person I saw was Mr. Munro. 

“ Hullo, Hugh, back again ! And in 
what state diiTyou find the spring 1 ” he 
asked cheerily. 

“The spring is running strong, air, 
and there is an abundance of feM as 
well,” I replied, dismounting from 
i^obby. 


AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 

By W. H. Timperley, 

Author of "Harry Treverton," etc. 

CHAPTBE XVUl.—PRECIOUS DROPS. 

“ And how is it you did not get back 
last night ?” he inquired. 

“ Wml, sir, on the first night we 
reached the Round Jliwamp, but old Bob 
kicked Tim in the thigh, rendering him 
unable to ride, so I was compelled to go 
on alone, and travelled right through to 
the spring without a drink.” 

“ IndeM ! How was that ? Surely 
Jack’s Well has not gone dry?” 

“ No, sir, there was plenty of water, 


but unfortunately 1 could not get at it, 
as there was neither rope nor bucket to 
draw it up with.” 

“ That was rather rough on your 
horse, and I’ll make it rough on some of 
those niggers, if I can only find out 
wbicli of them stole that bucket,” he 
remarked, in a sharper tone than I hed 
yet heard him use. 

“But it didn’t make such a great 
difference after all,” I continued, “ as £ 
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rode back from the spring to the ssvamp 
by noon yesterday, and came on to 
Thomson’s last night, a distance of 
sixty miles altogether.” And 1 looked 
anxiously at my employer to see what 
effect my announcement of this stu- 
])endous feat would have upon him. 

But that gentleman was evidently 
thinking about his lost bucket, or some¬ 
thing equally important, os he simply 
replied, 

Very well! Put. up your horse, and 
then get I'e-ady for breakfast.” 

Now this rather cool way of receiving 
tlie account of my long, solitary, and 
very thirsty rule was decidedly dis- 
apMinting, the more so as I had been 
lo(mng forward to astonishing my 
friend, and quite expected at least tliat 
he would have slap{^ me on the back 
and said “ Well done ! ” in a tone of ad¬ 
miration at my pluck and endurance ; 
instead of w’hicn he had accepted the 
wonderful feats 1 had placed before him 
with the utmost composure. 

“It must be that bucket that is on his 
mind,” was the thought with which I 
consoled myself, as 1 handed Nobby 
over to one of the stablemen, and then 
made my way to the bachelors’ quarters, 
where to my surprise I found Charley 
Vernon, who, instead of coming forward 
to shake hands with me, struck an 
attitude, and in melodramatic tones 
exclaimed, 

“Ah! who is this whose bronzed visage 
and soiled raiment proclaim him from 
the desert ? 1 will speak with him. I 
pray thee, stranger, tell me wlience 
thou art, and what is thy good will and 
pleasure.” 

“ My io^,” said I, crossing my arms 
and bending low, “my lord, thy ser¬ 
vant, who is but as the dust beneath 
thy feet, hath journeyed from afar, and 
is exceeding weary. Then give me, I 
pray thee, to drink, for I thirst even as 
the parched plain thirsts for the dew 
of heaven.” 

“Art thou then from the desert?” 

“Nay, iny good lord, thy servant 
cometh from a land of water springs 
and verdure, where umbrageous trees 
spread wide their goodlv branches, 
beneath which the children of the 
desert—the children of the desert—” 

“ Blow themselves out with kan¬ 
garoo,” suggested Vernon. 

“No, no, the children of the 
desert—” 

“ Wear no clothes to speak of.” he 
again suggested, when we both nurst 
into a roar of laughter, and shook 
hands. 

“ Upon my word, Hugh,” said Vernon, 
looking me up and down, “ I must con¬ 
gratulate you on your improved ap¬ 
pearance. You seem to have developed 
into a regular bushman since I last saw 
you.” 

“ I’m glad you think so,” I replied, 
rather pleased at what I considered to 
be quite a compliment. 

“Yes. indeed, there’s a general odour 
of camp-tire, stale kangaroo-meat, and 
bush dirt about you that would do 
credit to a bushranger.” 

This remark did not sound quite so 
compUnientary, but as I felt there 
irust be a good deal of truth in it, I 
at once got out some clean clothes and 
hastened off to the bathroom. 

Ah! dear reader, before you can 


properly appreciate the delights of a 
cola water bath you must go for a 
bush trip in the middle of summer, 
sleep in your clothes for nights together, 
and run so short of water as to esteem 
yourself particularly fortunate if you 
can only get sufficient to wash the dust 
out of your eyes once in the twenty- 
four hours. 

My trip had not been quite so bad as 
that, but I thought this bath one of the 
most delightful luxuries 1 had ever in¬ 
dulged in. 

After breakfast Mr. Munro informed 
me that I need not go to work that day, 
a permission 1 was not perhaps very 
much astonished at, but I thanked him 
all the same, and joined Vernon in the 
bachelors’ quarters, where he was 
having his morning pipe. 

“And how did you enjoy your trip, 
dear boy 1 ” he asked, as I took a seat 
on the opposite bed. 

“Well, Vernon, 1 cannot say there 
was very much enjoyment about any of 
it. In fact, I found it pretty hot, hard, 
thirsty work travelling over that sand- 
plain.” 

Tlien I gave him a full description 
of my journey and the disappointment 
I felt at seeing plenty of water at the 
bottom of Jact’s Well, without having 
the means of getting a single drop of 
it. 

“ You must have felt pi-etty sorry for 
your horse,” remarked Vernon. 

“Yes, and for myself too,” I re¬ 
marked. 

“Ah! yes. of course, but it’s never half 
so bad for tne rider as for his nag. On 
a long journey a man’s first duty is 
always to look after his beast, and it is 
to his interest as well, because, you see, 
if he were to knock up with water a 
long way off it would probably be awk¬ 
ward for both of them. 

“ I have known instances in which 
men have ridden their horses as far as 
they could, and then, when nearly 
choked with thirst themselves, been 
compelled to dismount and drive them 
along on foot. Either that, or let them 
stay on the plains to die; and even that 
happens sometimes. That disappoint¬ 
ment you had at Jack’s Well reminds 
me of an adventure of my own which 
Ill tell you about 

“Last summer I was travelling over 
a sand-plain on one very hot day, and, 
as you may suppose, my nag and I both 
became very thirsty. Umortunately 
there was no water within fifty miles 
of the place I started from except at 
one place called Rocky Spring. I had 
never travelled that ipad before, and 
as no one had told me to the contrary 
I naturally concluded that my poor 
horse and I would be able to nave a 
good drink there. You can imagine 
my disappointment on arriving at the 
place to find this same spring so 
situated between the narrow crevice 
of a rock that I could not even get my 
hand down it, much less a pannikin. 

“Now fancy a thirsty man in the 
middle of a hot sand-plain, with an 
abundafice of delicious cool water 
within six inches of him, and he not 
able to get a drop ! 

“ Well, I stretched myself out at full 
length and tried to reach the precious 
liquid with my tongue, but I found that 
very useful member too short, although 


1 made my throat ache trying to moisten 
even the tip of it. It was hard lines, 
and as I unbuckled my revolver, and 
sat down to puzzle the matter, 1 thought 
it about the roughest bit of bush luck I 
had ever experienced. 

“ For a while I sat and stared at my 
revolver and sheath-knife, which were 
fastened on the same belt, when sud¬ 
denly, by the mercy of God, an idea 
flashed through my mind, and iii an¬ 
other minute I had the sheath in my 
hand, whiuped out the knife, cut a hole 
in the small end of it, and thrust it down 
the crevice. Fortunately the sheath was 
a good deal longer than my tongue, and 
I was able to draw up a delicious draught 
through my extemporised tube, and 
drank as only a thirsty bushman can 
drink.” 

“I think I rather know the sensa¬ 
tion,” said I, with a vivid recollection 
of my tumble when Nobby sent me 
head-first into the spring. But what 
about your poor horse, for of course he 
could not use the tube 1 ” 

“No, poor fellow! but I worked it 
for him too by drawing up the water 
into my mouth and then discharging it 
into my helmet, by W'hich means I was 
able to give him several pints. It wasn’t 
as much as he would have liked, but it 
freshened him up a bit, and we were 
able to finish our journey, when 1 dare¬ 
say he drank six or eight gallons, which 
was a good deal more than 1 could have 
managed for him with the knife-sheath.” 

“ And how do the natives get a drink 
at the Rocky Spring ? ” I asked. 

“ So easily tliat I wonder I never 
thought of the plan myself. Now put 
your wits to work and guess how it's 
done.” 

“ Perhaps they draw it up with a 
kind of squirt,” I suggested. 

“ No, the niggers have not yet arrived 
at that high standard of civilisation. 
They simifiy fasten a few blades of 
grass on to the end of a twig, which 
t^hey work up and down the crevice, 
pump-fashion, holding their mouths 
open to receive the drops which are 
thus brought up out of the w’ell.” 

“A very go^ dodge, but rather a 
slow method for a thirsty man,” I re¬ 
marked. 

“ Yes, rather slow, but very sure; 
and, as a nigger’s time is not as a rule 
very valuable, that objection is not a 
very serious one. If you make a calcu¬ 
lation 1 think you will find that an 
average of five drops per second will 
give nine thousand drops in half an 
hour, and I guess that ought to be a 
pretty good drink for even a nigger.” 

“ By-the-bye, Vernon, talking of nig¬ 
gers, do you think Jack Crow ate my 
bread and meat, and then blamed the * 
luttive dogs for it ? ” I asked, anxious to 
have my friend’s opinion in full on 
everything connectea with my journey. 

“No, I do not,” said he, as he pull*^ 
one of his riding-boots from under the 
bed on which he was sitting, and called 
my attention to a small hole in it. 

“ You see that small slit ? Well, that 
was made by a bullet from my revolver, 
which killed a dog at the same time; 
and it was well for me that 1 took a 
pretty good aim, or 1 might have had a 
fifty-mile ride with only one boot ou. 
It happened in this way. 

“ One night I had camped down at a 
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■water-hole in a thicket, when quite a 
pack of (lingoes came to have a drink at • 
the same place. Of course, as soon as | 
they found me in possession they would | 
not come near ; but the way they gave j 
vent to their disappointment in a series ] 
•of howls was something 1 shall never j 
forget. At last I could stand the row 
no longer, so I took up my saddle and | 
blanket and moved away to let them 
have a drink ; after which they sneakecl ' 
oft‘ on the prowl, as I -supiwsetl, and I 
•went off to sleep with my sad<lle under 
my head for a pillow and a riding-l>oot . 
■under each flap to keep it steady. Sud¬ 
denly I was awakened by my saddle 
•canting over, so I jum]>ed up and just 
caught sight of a dingo cantering off 
with one of my boots. Quick as thought, 

I seizetl my revolver and let drive, never 
expecting to hit the brute ; but, by good 
luck, he gave a howl of pain, dropped 
the boot, and ran round in a circle 
biting at the hole 1 had made in his 
side, then tumbled over and died in a 
few seconds. T&ur native dog, when he ] 
came to water, no doubt took your 
bread and meat in preference to your ^ 
boots, and I think you may consider i 
yourself very fortunate that he showed ’ 
such good taste.” 

“And now, Vernon, I want to ask ! 
you one more question. Was not sixty 
■miles a good journey for a man to make 
in one day ? ” 

Vernon smiled as he said, “ It was a 


very fair journey foryoi/r/mr.v. When 
you have had a little more experience 
you will find that an Australian never 
speaks of the miles he has ridden, but 
always of the flistance his horse has 
carried him within a certain time. 

“ Give a colonial as many horses as 
he wants for a journey, and he will ride 
night and <lny at a hand gallop till he 
can sit in the saddle no longer for want 
of sleep. The first day's journey is 
always the hardest: after that the riding 
is done almost mechanically. 

“1 have known several instance's of 
men riding a hundred miles in a day on 
the same liorse., hut of course they had 
first-class hardy nags, and knew exactly 
what they could do with them, and how 
to make the most of their strength. 
Rut su<‘h great distances are only ridden 
on the same horse in cases of great 
emergency.” 

“And what is the greatest distance 
you have ever travelled with one horse 
m one day ? ” I aske<l. 

“ Eighty miles. I started at four 
o’clock in the morning ami rode my 
first forty miles by ten o’clock, and the 
return journey between three in tlie 
afternoon and ten at night. I believe 
niy horse would have carried me 
another twenty miles had I called ujxui 
him, but I don’t mind saying I was very 
glad that was not necessary. Come 
along, and I’ll show you the very animal 
that carried roe.” 


So we strolled over to the stables, 
where Vernon pointed out a good-look¬ 
ing horse, black as a coal, with a skin 
that shone like polished ebony. 

“That’s the fellow,” sai<l he, “and I 
am to ride my last race on him at the 
next Gratton race-meeting, which, as 
you know, will take place in alx)ut a 
fortnight’s time. ’ 

“ Rut you don t turn your hacks into 
racehorses, dr you 1 ” I susked. 

“Oh, yes we do! and our carriage 
horses too sometimes. We are not 
quite wealtliy enough yet to keep horses 
expressly for the turf, so we pick out 
the best we have, and make them do 
double duty.” 

“ And why are you going to ride your 
last race on him, Vernon T’ 

“ Recause, dear boy, I have promised 
to give up racing, on the understanding 
that I’m to have the great happiness of 
running in double harness with one of 
the handsomest and be.st girls in 
Western Australia.” 

“And her name is Annie Munro,* I 
added. “ Shake hands, old man, and 
accept my hearty congratulations.” 

Vernon responded cordially, and a 
look came into his handsome nice which 
impressed me with the idea that at that 
moment he considered himself the 
happiest and most fortunate man in the 
colony. 

(To be eontinved.) 


BARBICANE & CO.; 

OR, THE PURCHASE OF THE POLE. 

By Jules Verne, 

Aulkor of '• Clipper of the Cloude," “Frotn the Earth to the Moon," ete., ete. 
CHAPTER VII.—BARBICANE MAKES A SPEECH. 


O N the 22nd of December a general 
meeting was called of the share¬ 
holders of the North Polar Practical 
Association, to take place at the rooms 
of the Gun Club in Union Square. And 
the square itself was hardly large 
enough to hold Ihe crowd. 

Usualiv the large ball of the club was 
decorated with weapons of all sorts 
Appropriate to the noble profession of its 
. members. It was quite an artillery 
museum. Even the furniture itself, the 
chairs and tables and couches, w’as of 
the pattern of the murderous engines 
which had sent to a better world so 
many worthy people whose secret desire 
had been to die of old age. 

On this occasion the furniture had 
>>e€n rrnioved. This was not a warlike 
a-ssembly; it was an industrial and 
pacific assembly over which Rarbicane 
was to preside. The hall was full to 
suffocation, and the crowd of those who 
could not get in stretched half across 
Union Square. 

The members of the Gun Club who 
ha-d held the first shares in the company 
had secured places round the platform. 
Amongst them, even more triumphant 
than usual, were Colonel Bloomsberry, 
Tom Hunter with the wooden legs, and 
the brisk Bilsby. A comfortable arm¬ 


chair had been re.ser\’ed for Mrs. Scor- 
bitt, as was only right, considering that 
she was the chief proprietor of the 
Polar freehold; and there were a 
number of other la<ly shareholders be¬ 
longing to all classes of the city, whose 
bright bonnets, and hats, and feathers, 
ana ribbons, were a welcome relief to. 
the black coats of the noisy men that 
crowded under the glazed cupola of the 
hall. 

The immense majority of shareholders 
were not so much supporters as per¬ 
sonal friends of the directors. But 
among the crowd were the repre¬ 
sentatives of the rival companies who 
had bid against Forster at the auction 
sale, and who now had taken shares in 
order to be qualified to vote and make 
mischief at the meetings. It can be 
easily imagined with what intense 
curiosity tney awaited Barbicane’s 
addres^ which would probably throw 
some light on the way in which the 
North Pole was to be reached. Perhaps 
there was a diflRculty there even greater 
than working the mines 1 If any objec¬ 
tions could TO made we may oe sure 
that Baldenak, Karkof, Jansen, and 
Harald were quite equal to making 
them. And the Major and his invalu¬ 
able Todrin would lose no chance of 


driving Barbicane behind his last en¬ 
trenchments. 

It was eight o’clock. The hall, the 
side rooms, and the corridors of the Gun 
Club glowM with Edison lamps. Ever 
since the doors had been opened to the 
public there had been an incessant up¬ 
roar, but as soon as the directors ap¬ 
pear^ all was silent. 

At a table covered with a black cloth 
on the platform, Barbicane, Nicholl, 
and J. T. Maston took up their positions 
in the fullest glare of the light. As 
they did so three cheers, punctuated by 
the needful “hips,” broke forth, and 
were echoed in the adjacent streets. 
Solemnly J. T. Maston and Captain 
Nicholl sat down in all the plenitude of 
their celebrity. Then Barbicane, who 
had remained standing, put his right 
hand in his trousers pocket, his left 
thumb in his waistcoat pocket, and 
began to speak as follows : 

“ Fellow shareholders, — The direc¬ 
torate of the North Polar Practical 
Associatiop have called this meeting in 
the rooms of the Gun Club, as tliey 
have something of importance to com¬ 
municate to you. 

“You have learnt from the news¬ 
papers that the object of our company 
IS the opening up of the coal-fields o£ 
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tlip North Pole, the concession of which had been given M-ith great rapidity, the 
we have obtained. The estate, acquired orator pause<l like an exhau.sted runner 



"Fellow ShareholdertI" 


in public auction, is the property of the ! 
company, and the capital, which was 
all subscrilKHl by the llth of December > 
last, enables us to enter at once on an 
<‘nterprise which will produce a rate of ' 
interest unknown up to now in any 
commercial or industrial oj>eration ^ 
whatever.” 

Here the first murmur of approval 
for a moment interrupted the orator. 

“You are aware of how we came to 
discover that there were rich beds of 
coat, and also possibly of fossil ivory, in 
the circumixuar region.s. The state¬ 
ments in the public pres.s leave no 
doubt as to the existence of these coal 
strata. 

“Now coal liiLS become the source of 
all modern industry. To say nothing 
of the fuel us«*fl for heating purposes, or 
of its emiiloyment for the production 
of steam and electricity, I may direct 
your atttMition to its derivatives—the > 
aniline colours, the perfumes, the 
picrates, salicylic acid, naphtol, phenol, ' 
antipyrin, benzin, naphthalin, pyrogal- ' 
lie acid, tannin, saccharin, tar, asphalt, { 
pitch, lubricating oils, varnish, yellow I 
prussiate of pot^s, cyanide, bitters, i 
etc., etc." 

And after this enumeration, which | 


to take a long breath. Then he con¬ 
tinued— 

“It is indubitable that coal will in 
time be exhausted. Before five hun¬ 
dred years the mines in operation to¬ 
day—' 

“Three hundred!” shouted one of 
the crowd. 

“Two hundred !” roared another. 

“ Let us say a delay more or less re¬ 
stricted,” said Bai-bicane, “ and put our¬ 
selves in a position to see what new 
coal-fields then I'emam, supposing that 
the present fields are exhausted at the 
close of this century.” 

Here he paused to enable his audience 
to concentrate their attention. Then 
he continued— 

“Now, fellow-shareholders, follow 
me, and let us staid for the North 
Pole.” 

And the audience rose as if to pack 
their baggiige ready for shipboard. 

An observation from Slajor Donellau 
put a sudden stop to this movonient of 
enthusiasm. 

“ Before you start,” said he, “ will you 
kindly inform the meeting how you 
intend going^ Are you going by sea?" 

“ Neither by sea, nor by land, nor by 
air ! ” said Barbicaue, sweetly. 


And the assembly sat clown, a prey to 
very pardonable curiosity. 

“ You are not without .some know¬ 
ledge,” continued the orator, “ of tlie- 
attempts that have l)een made to reacli 
that inaccessible point of tlie terrestrial 
spheroid. It is better, liowever, that 1 
should remind you of a few of them. 
It will be to lender due honour to the 
bold pioneers who have survived and 
those who have soccumbed in these 
ex|>editions.” 

Unaiiinious approval from the entire 
audience irrespective of nationality. 

“In 1845,” resumed Barbicane, “Sir 
John Franklin with the Erebus and 
Terror set out to find the North-West 
Passage, and nothing more was heard 
of him. 

“In 184.5 the American, Kane, and 
his lieutenant, Morton, went in search 
of Franklin. They returned, but their 
ship, the Advance, did not return. 

“In 1859 Sir Leopold MacClintock 
discovered a document from which it 
appeared that no survivor remained of 
the Erebus and Terror expedition. 

“In 1860 Hayes left Boston in the 
schooner United States, crossed the 
eighty-first parallel, and returned in 
1862 without being able to advance 
further, notwithstanding the heroic 
efforts of his companions. 

“In 1869 Captains Koldewey and 
Hegeman, both (Tormaiis, left Bremer- 
haven in the Hansa and Germania. 
The Hansa was crushed in the ice a 
little below the seventy-first pamllel, 
and the crew had to take to their Ixiats 
to reach the coast of Greenland. Tin* 
Germania was more fortunate, an«l 
I’eturiied to Bremerhaven, but she bad 
not been able to get higher tlian the 
seventy-seventh parallel. 

“In 1871 Captain Hall left New York 
in the steamer Polaris. Four months 
afterwards, during the terrible winter, 
he died. A j’ear later the Polaris 
caught ill the ffoes after reaching the 
eighty-second parallel, was crushe<l by 
the ice. Eigliteen of her men, under 
Lieutenant Tyson, took refuge on an 
ice floe and reached the continent after 
long drifting about in the Arctic Ocean. 

“In 1875 Sir George Nares left 
Portsmouth with the Alert and Dis¬ 
covery'. It was in this memorable 
Arctic campaign that winter quarters 
were established between the eighty- 
second and eighty-third parallels, and 
that Captain Markham, in a dash to 
the northward, stopped within four 
hundred miles of the role, no one up to 
then having been so near. 

“In 1879 our great citizen, Gordon 
Bennett ”—(here tliere were three che^*rs 
given for the proprietor of the “ New 
York Herald”)—“fitted out the Jean¬ 
nette, which he confided to Capt-aiii 
De Long. The Jeannette left San 
Francisco with thirty-three men. pas-Md 
through Behring Straits, was caught by 
the ice at Herald Island, and sjiiik at 
Bennett Island, near the seventy 
seventh parallel. The men had only 
one resource—to make southwai-ds with 
the boat.s or journey over the ice-field>. 
Misery' decimated tlieni. De Long 
in October. Many others succumlHii. 
and twelve only returned from the 
expedition. 

“In 1881 Lieutenant Greely left 
John’s, Newfoundland, in the steana-r 
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Proteus, to establish a station on Lady 
Franklin Bay, a little below the eighty- 
second degree. Tliere he founded Fort 
Conger, wdience he sent out expeditions 
west and north, one of vvhicn, under 
Lieutenant Lockwood and his com¬ 
panion, Brainard, in -May, 1882, claims 
to have reached 83' 3.")', being fifteen 
uitles nearer than Markham's furthest. 
That is the nearest yet obtained. It is 
the Ultima Thule of circuiuimlar car¬ 
tography.’' 

Here there were loud cheei*s in 
honour of the American discoverers. 

** But,” said Barbicane, ‘‘the expedi¬ 
tion ended in disjister. The Proteus 
sank. Eighty-four men were left in 
frightful nns<>ry. Doctor Pavy died. 
(Ti-eely was discovennl by the Thetis in 
18K3 with onK’ six companions, and one 
of these was Lieutenant Lockwood, who 
soon succuiid)ed, a<lding another name 
to the sorrowful martyrolr^y of Arctic 
exploration.” 

There was a respectful silence wliile 
Barbicane paused. 

Then in a thrillingvoice he resumed— 

“And so, in spite of devotion and 
courage unpanilleled, the eighty-fourth 
tlegree has never been pa.ssw. And we 
may even assert tliat it never will la* 
by means of slups or sledges. It is not 
given to man to face such dangers and 
support such extremes of ten)i)eniture. 
It is by other means we must advance 
to the conquest of the Pole ! ” 

From the subdued murmur of tin* 
audience it was evident that therein 
lay the interest of the coiiimunication. 
What was tJiis secret 1 

“ And how are you going to capture 
it f ” asktxl the Canadian. 

“Before ten minutes are up you will 
know, sir,” n*plie(l Barbic.ane ; “and in 
athlressing the shareholders geneiTilly 
I siiy. Have confidence in us, for the 
promoters of tiie affair are the same 
men who embarked in the cylindro- 
conical—” 

“The cylindro-coniical,” interrupted 
Todrin. 

“ Dared to venture to the moon.” 

“ And have come back, as we see I ” 
nclded Todrin, not without signs of dis- 
a,pprova!. 

“ Yes,” continued Ikirbicane, “ within 
the next ten minutes you will know 
what we propose.” 

A murmur of “ Oh ! ” and “ Eh ! ” and 
“ Ah ! ” rose in answer to the i*eply. 

It seemed os though the orator had 
sftid, “ Within the next ten minutes we 
shall be at the Pole ! ” 

He continued : 

“ And now, is it a continent at the 
Pole ? Is it not a sea such as SirGeoige 
Isares called the Palajocrystic Sea, the 
sea of ancient ice ? To that I say. We 
tlo not think so.” 

“ That is not good enough,” said 
Paldenak. “It is not a question of not 
thinking so, but of lH*ing certain.” 

“Well, 1 reply to our exuberant in¬ 
terrupter tliat we are certain. It is 
solid ground, not a liquid basin, that 
the North Polar Practical Association 
has purchased. It is a plateau, like the 
desert of Gobi in Central Asha, two or 
t-hree miles above sea-level, as can be 
«*asily and logically proved from the 
observations njotle in tlie regions of 
svlucii the Polar domain is really- a pro¬ 
longation. Nordeuskiold and other ob¬ 


servers have all stated that Greenland 
increases in height as it goes northward. 
A hundred miles from Disko its altitude 
is nearly seven thousand feet. And if 
we consider the different products, 
animal or vegetable, found in the secu¬ 
lar ice—such jw the carcases of masto¬ 
dons, the trunks of conifers—you can 
see tlmt the continent was once a fertile 
one, inhabited certainly by animals, and 
probably by men. There lie buried the 
thick forests of prehistoric times, whicli 
have formed the coal-fields we propose 
to develop. Yes; it is a continent round 
the Pole, a virgin continent untrodden 
by human foot.” 

Great applause. 

When the echoes of the applause had 
rolled away the strident voice of the 
Canadian was heard ; 

“Seven minutes out of the ten have 

f one, and wc have not yet reached the 
ole ! ” 

“ We will be tliere in three minutes,” 
placidly remarked Barbicane. 

He continuetl : 

“ But if it is a continent, and the con¬ 
tinent is elevated, as we have reason to 
believe, it is obstructed by eternal ice, 
covered with iceliergs and ice-fields, and 
under such circuinstances its develop¬ 
ment would Ik.* ditiicult—” 


cane. “And it is to conquer this impos¬ 
sibility that our efforts are directi^. 
j We have no need of ships or sledges to 
! reach the Pole, but, thanks to nur 
arrangements, the fusion of the ice, 
I ancient or modern, will take place like 
' enchantment! ” 

He paused. There was absolute 
I silence. 

“Gentlemen,” he continued, “Archi- 
: medes demanded but a fulcrum to lift 
' the world ! Well, we have found a 
fulcrum. A lever was what the great 
Syracusan geometer required, and a 
lever we posses.s ! We are in a position 
to displace the Pole— ” 

“ Displace the Pole ! ” exclaimed Bal- 
I denak. 

! “Bring it to Bivltimore!” said Pro- 
' fessor Harald. 

Evidently Barbicane did not wish to 
be more precise, for ho continued— 

“ As to this fulcrum— ” 

“Don't tell! Don’t tell!” shouted 
one of the audience excitedly. 

“ As to to this lever— ” 

' “ Keep it secret! Keep it secret! ” 

shouted the spectator's. 

“ We will keep it secret ! ” said Bar- 
hicane. 

Baldenak and company protested in 
vain. The orator continued— 



‘•Ottplaca the Potot** 


“ Impossible ! ” said Harald. “ As to the results of this mechanical 

“ Impossible, I am aware,” said Barbi- operation—an operation unprecedented 
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in industrial annals—which we have 
undertsvkon and will bring to a suc¬ 
cessful issue, thanks to your ca])itiil, 

I will say a few words.” 

“ Listen ! listen ! ” sliouted tlie crowd. 

“The first idea of our enterprise 
occurrerl to 07ie of the niost learned, de¬ 
voted, and illustrious of our colleagues. 
To him also l>elongs the glory of having 
made the calculations which rendered 
the theory pnicticable, for if the de¬ 
velopment of the Polar mines is child’s 


Own 


man Michel Ardan, a few months be¬ 
fore our departure for the moon—” 

The American spoke as coolly of the 
voyage to the moon as of a railway 
journey to New York. 

“ — J. T. Maston had exclaimed, 
‘ Let us invent machines, let us find 
a fulcrum, and we will shift the axis 
of the earth!’ Many of you heard 
him, and will remember it. Well, the 
machines are invented, the fulcrum is 
found, atid it is to the righting of the 



’ Our worthy Secretary." 


play, the displacement of the Pole is a 
problem which higher mechanics can 
alone deal with. That is why we 
addressed ourselves to our worthy sec¬ 
retary, J. T. Maston ! ” 

“ Hurrah ! Hip ! hip ! hip ! hurrah ! 
for J. T. Maston 1” shouted the whole 
assembly, electrified by the presence 
among them of that extraordinary 
man. 

Ah ! How much was Mrs. Scorbitt 
moved at the acclamations which re¬ 
sounded round the celebrated calcu¬ 
lator ! 

He, with great modesty, bowed his 
head to the right • then to the left, and 
then saluted in front with his metal 
hook. 

“Already,” said Barbicane, “when 
the great meeting which celebratoil 
the arrival in America of the French- 


earth’s axis that our efforts will be 
directed.” 

“What!” exclaimed Donellan. “You 
will put the earth’s axis upright ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Barbicane; “or rather 
we can make a new axis on which the 
diurnal rotation—” 

“ Modify the diurnal rotation ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Karkof. 

“Absolutely! and without touching 
its duration. The operation will bring 
the Pole to about the sixty-seventh 
parallel, and under such circumstances 
the earth will behave like Jupiter, 
whose axis is nearly perpendicular to 
the plane of his orbit. This displace¬ 
ment of 23“ 28' will suffice to obtain for 
our Polar property sufficient warmth 
to melt the ice accumulated for tliou- 
sands of years.” 

The audience looked at him in a 


state of breathlessness. No one dared 
to interrupt or even to applaud him. 
All were overwhelmed with the idea, 
•which was so ingenious and so simuie; 
to change the axis on which the globe 
turns ! 

The representatives of the rivol syn 
dicates were astounded, annihilntMi, 
and remained without a word to my 
for themselves. 

But the applause broke out when 
Rarbicai\e concluded with .sublime sim¬ 
plicity— 

“'Fhus it is the sun himself who will 
melt the icebergs and ice-floes, aiid 
render it easy to obtain access to the 
Pole ! ” 

“And so,” said Donellan, “if man 
cannot get to the Pole, the Pole uiort 
come to man ?” 

“ Ju.st so 1 ” .said Barbicane. 

(To be continued.) 


HOW TO WALK THROUGH A 
LAUREL LEAF. 

By Kev. j. B. Bartlett. 

G ather a laurel-leaf—the larger the 
better. Slit it with a pen-knife 
along the mid-rib nearly from end to end. 
Tiien, with scissors, cut from the luiddk 
almost across to the edges at intervals '•! 
about a quarter of an inch, and from the 
edges at alternate intervals across to the 



mid-rib. Your leaf will no'w appear as re¬ 
presented above, and has become an elator 
zigzag, •which, with the help of a friend, 
may ^ gently expanded, so as to {wiao with¬ 
out breaking over the head and sliouldm 
of a man, or even down a laily’a drese, aatil 
it lies on the floor, when the individtud 
can stop out of it with the satisfaction *4 
having accomplished the 8oemiD|;]y im¬ 
possible feat of walking through & laurel- 
leaf I 
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A MAHIY BISHOP. 

By the Rev. John Vaucjhan, m.a. 



A ll boys have read, and have delighted 
ia, “Tom Bnnvn’s School Days.” 
His maulv character, his straightforward 
honesty, nis hatred of oppression, have 
rendered him a hero of heroes in the esti¬ 
mation of all honest boys. Well, Bishop 
Fraser of Manchester has l)een called—and 
well he deserves the compliment—“Tom 
Brown in LawnSleeves.” Ofthlsepisco|>al 
“Tom Brown” we propose to lay before 
tire readers of the Boy’s Own Paper a 
few simple facts, that thev may see for 
themselves what manner of man he was. 
We are enabled to do this by the opportune 
appearance of Mr. D^gle’s interesting 
volume, entitled “ The Lancashire Life of 
Bishop Fra.ser.” It is a book well worth 
reading tlirongh, although, of course, it con¬ 
tains much matter which would naturally 
be of greater interest to parsons than to 
laymen, and to grown-up people than to 
boys. But we venture to tliink that some 
of the facts and stories so well told by Mr. 
Dif^le will be acceptable to all alike, and 
that few of our readers will consider the 
storv of Fra.ser’s life a dull one. 

He was lifty-two years of age when Mr. 
Gladstoue offered him the bishopric of 
Manchester, which, after some hesitation, 
he accepted. Of his life up to that date 
we do not pnijKwe to say much. He was 
e located at Shrewsbury School, from 
w Hence he went np to Oxford, where he had 


' a most brilliant career, and was elected to 
a fellowship at Oriel. He was afterwards | 
rector of Cholderton, a small village in , 
Wiltshire, and tlien of Upton Nervet in 
Berkshire. In these hunihle .spheres of 
work he carried out the ideal of a country* 
parson’s life. On his first g<iing to Chol- 
I dertoii he took with him two horses, 

' intending to hunt—the (mpulation of the 
I parish was under 1.50—once or twice a 
I week. Having sent them to the village 
' blacksmith to l>e shod, he strolled down 
I after breakfast to see how the man gcit 
I on. 

I “I suppose you mean to go hunting?” 
said the .sinitlt. “Ye.s,” answered Fra'^er; 

“ I think a day a week would l>e goisl f<ir 
my healtli, os there is nut much work in the | 
parish.” “Well,” said the man, “ I’m ' 
very sorry to hear it.” “Why?” “Be¬ 
cause if you go fox-hunting I cannot go 
and hear you preach.” “On iieavitig that,” 
said Fraser, some vears afterwards. “ I 
determined, sooner tlian that one man in 
I my parish should have a stumbling block 
I placed liefore him, to give it up ; and I have 
never ridden to hounds since.' 

I But though Fraser gave up hunting, he 
I always continued to love horse.s. On one 
I occasion, after he came to Manchester, a 
dealer brought a horse on approval. “ We 
I must try him,” said the Bishop t<> his Arch- 
; deacon, who wa.s staying at Bishop’s Court ; 


and forthwith his lordship mouated tlie 
hon«e and galloj^ed round the field. Poll¬ 
ing up opposite the Archdeacon, he saul, 
“Now, Hornbv, let me see you have a 
turn ; I don’t ride as I used to do : for one 
tiling, tlie apron bothers me.” 

The Bishop was an admirable specimen 
of the vtena Sana in corpore sano. Be 
seemed to jKiasess, said his Iriend Mr. 
Diggle, “ at once a remarkable massivenesii 
and a singular tenderness. He was a rare 
and mighty man, with head, heart, health, 
all upon a grand scale.” Unlike many men 
in high positions, there was nothing^* pom¬ 
pous about Fraser. He always carrierl bis 
own bag, much to the offence of some gooil 
people. “ Some people seem to think,he 
once said, “ that it is beneatii my dimity as 
a bishop to carry my own bag. What in¬ 
dignity Is there in carrying a b^, I w’ant to 
know? ]f I am strong and heathy, why 
shouldn’t I carry my bag?” His kindlinesi- 
and courtesy and fellow-feeling were alwai s 
conspicuous. He did not thi^ it l>eneatli 
his dignity to shake hands with a collier, or 
to pilot an old woman across a crowded 
street. After staying at a house, he would 
sometimes lay his hand upon the slioulder 
of a servant, and say, “So much obliged to 
you all for your goodness!” Travellin’' 
one day by rail, his secretary said “ Tlnwit 
you ” to the iwter who shut the carriage 
door. “That’s right, Charlewood,’’ re- 
joineil the Bishop, “ 1 always like to hear 
]ieople say * Thank you.’ ” 

Bisliops are nut always easy persons to 
entertain. The gaiters and breeches, the 
apron, the hat, the lawn-sleeves are apt in 
the minds of some people to convey nn im- 
piession of mysterious awe. But there could 
ue no more delightful guest tliau Bishop 
Fra.ser. He took an interest in everything. 
“If he stayed a day in your house,” says hi-* 
biographer, “he knew all about you, your 
chihhen, your servants, yourpictures, your 
garden, your stables, before he went away. 
He would dandle the children upon bU 
knee. He would talk to your wife about 
her domestic affairs, walk with her in the 
garden, tell her * not to plant her peas too 
deep,’and to ‘ pick off the faded rhododen. 
(Iron flowers ; ’ and when he W'as gone, she 
would tell YOU ‘ the Bishop was the mcK( 
courteous, the most charming guest she had 
e( or entertained.’ ” 

.Among other things, Fraser (»uld never 
ti derate habits of luxurj*. While himself 
given to hospitality, he detested all vulgar 
(ii.'play. He was never tired of warning 
iiisliearers against the enervating influence 
of unnecessary luxury. He often referrei 
to the inscription engraved on the statue 
of Joseph Brotherton in Peel Park, Man¬ 
chester : “ My wealth consisteth noi 

in the largeness of my means, but in ihe 
fewness oi mv wants.” His own life was i 
model of simplicity. “The more simply 1 
live myself,” he used to say, “the Is'iu-r 
I sliall be able to encourage .simplicii v <: 
living in others.” 

It has lieen uell remarked that there an 
several distinct tyj^s of l.isho|>^. Tlun- 
is the ol(l Court Bishop and the Grccl 
tivammar Bishop, and the party blsbo!- 
and the saint Bishop. But to none ct 
these types of bishuivs did Fpa.ser Whin; 

1 He created a new type of bishop. He wa^ 

I the citizeu Bisliop—the bisho[i of all <•< 

I nominations. He be1onge<l to no panv : 

aud his sympathies were as bi-oa<i .- 
I humanity. ith him Cliristianity i»a«i 
I do M'ith a man’s whole Wing—moral ■ 

, social, as well n.s religious. AA'iuit- 
I afVeeted the life of tlie nation thai, ' 
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acoonlin^ to Fraser, was not outeide the 
sphere uf reli^on. And so we liiid liiiii 
as Biahcw of Manchester pre^idinc over a 
Social lienee (.'oii^ress, a Domestic 
Economy Congress, a Co-operative Con¬ 
gress ; preaching l^fore the British As¬ 
sociation and the MeiHcal Association; 
acting as arbitrator in trades disputes; 
speaking on questions of politics, and on 
matters of public interest ; even pronounc¬ 
ing a judgmei'.t on tlie great Thirlmere 
water scheme. 

But it was as the Bishop of all Denomi¬ 
nations” that he was most familiarly known. 
And he earned that rare title by the breadth 
of his Christian charity. If a man was doing 
good work, the Bishop was not careful to 
whether he was a Churchman ora Non¬ 
conformist. In his frequent visits to the 
workshom the Bishop was usually accom¬ 
panied by the venerable city missionary 
Mr. Jeremiah Cliailwick—“Jeremiah ” as 
the Bishop calleil him. Yet for years the 
Bishop did not know whether “ Jeremiah ” 
was a Churchman or Dissenter. One day, 
however, clappin*' hU hand on Jeremiali'a 
shoulder, he said, “ I have never in all 
these years, Jeremiah, asked you to what 
denomination you belong. What are you?” 
“ I am an Evangelist,” replied Cliailwick. 
“ That will do for me,” saul the Bishop. 

The following will sen’e as an instance of 
the love and admiration in which Fraser 
wa-i held by the NunconformLsts. An aged 
Wesleyan minister, as be lay dying, was 
filled with an earnest desire to see the 
Bishop and liis wife. The minister's 
ilaughter wrote to the Bishop and told him 
of her father’s wish. Beat once h.astened 
to the dying minister's side ; and there, 
says Mrs. Fraser, was the Bishop seen, in 
all humility, kneeling l>y the old man'Mside, 
giving his nrow a kiss of peace, and breath¬ 
ing sweetest words of faitli, hoi>e, and love, 
causing the dying man to exclaim with 
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lifted hands and streaming eyes, “ Nunc 
Dimittis! ” 

With the working clas.ses es]>eciallv 
I was Fraser extremely popular. Bougii 
; colliers and workmen w-ould often talk to 
I their children about “our Bishop,” till his 
name became a household wot^ among 
' them. At the Ctovemment ins|>ection of 
St. Barnabas' Schools, the (question was 
asketl, “Why the Fraser river was so 
calleii.” Up went multitudes of hands; 
and one little fellow sang out, “After James 
Fraser, Lord Bishop of Manchester ! ” 
I’eople would ofteu stop him in the street 
in order to shake hands with him, or to 
thank him for some public ntterance. One 
day a policeman touched bis hat, and said, 
“ My lord, Fve got an old father who 
wears the old-fashioned clothes, and his 
knee-breeches are getting worn out; I 
thought if your loixlship had any of such 
articlc.s with the gaiters, such as yonr 
lordship wears, cast off and put on one side, 
they might come in liandy.” “ Well, my 
man,” replied the Bishop, “ I’ll see what I 
can do for you when I get home.” And 
next morning a bundle was put together, 
and de.spatolied to the aged patriarch. 
Another day a collier was overheard sa}'- 
in^ to his mate, as he watched the Bishop 
Binding down the street, “ Eh. mon, vone 
a gradely Bishop ! What a chap he’d be 
for a hup and deawn foight! ” 

But no sketch of Bishop Fi’aser's career 
would be complete without a reference to 
his home life. His attachment to his 
widowed mother is amongst the most 
beautiful traits of his character. At school 
and at college, wlien he gained the Ire¬ 
land scholar^ip and when he was elected 
Fellow of Oriel, the thought of his mother’s 
gratification was ever uppermost in his 
mind. At Cholderton and at Upton Nervet 
she kei)l house for him. For her s^e he 
refused the bishopric of Calcutta. For her 


sake he remained a bachelor till within a few 
; months of her death. It was always liU 
' custom whenever he was at home—and 
I daring her last lingering illness he was 
sehlotii absent for long—to nin upstairs the 
last thing before going out, and again 
directly on his return, in order to kiss his 
beloved mother. Every niglit tliey sang 
I the evening hymn, and saicT their, evening 
prayers together. He would often, when 
aildre.s.siDg young men or schoolboys, make 
pathetic allusions to his venerable* mother, 
and to her beautifnl self-sacrifice on behalf 
of her children. “ Every day.” be said, 
“when I go into the room, 'and see her 
sweet face, I think of all I owe to her.” 
And when at last, at the age of eighty- 
eight, she passed, without a pang, peace¬ 
fully away, the Bishop laid her quietly to 
rest in his dear old Berkshire churchyard, 
“where,” said he, “I hope, some day, to 
be laid by her side.” 

We have quoted but few of Bishop 
Fraser’s w'ords, not because they do not 
merit it, but liecnuse extracts from speeches 
and sermons are beyond the purpose of the 
present paper. We think, however, that 
we mav well conclude this brief sketch of 
his iio1[)]e character with a few manly 
words which in 1882 he addressed to the 
' boys of Shrewsbuty School: “Be real, 

I earnest, brave, truthful, pure Dark days 
I seem to be threatening our country, and toe 
* hope of England in dark days most be in 
I the public spirit of her sons. A genuine 
I ]tatriotism, more purity of domestic and 
personal life, more simplicity of public 
manners, more sympathy between class 
and class, quicker recognition of the calls 
of duty—these, and such as these, arc 
qualities we need to sustain tlie fair name 
of England, and to hand on to those who 
come after the noble heritage we have 
[ re^-eived. Keep these aims before you as 
I the load-star of your lives.” 


TEE CRICKET SEASOES OF 1889 AER 

PART 11. 


K ent beat Sussex and Yorkshire twice, 
and Middlesex, Gloucestershire, and 
Notts once, the only draw being with 
Oloucestershire. One match—that against 
Middlesex at Lord’s—was “al«ndoned” 
owing to the rain. The team had a good 
HteAuy sea-son, Mr. Leslie Wilson doing 

I Mxrticnlariy well with the bat, with Mr. 

*a.tter 80 D and Mr. Marchant within a 
measurable distance of him, bis average 
Being 36 and theirs 28. For the fimt 
time the Gloucestershire team went to 
(.'anterbury, and advantage of the fact 
taken to give a public dinner to 
l>r. W. G. Grace, wbicli was the most 
noteworthy event of the season. Tliis year 
the Australians will be at Canterbury on 
Aii^ietBaiik Holiday, the match being a 
return of tliat which will be played at 
Hlackhenth on July 28th. Kent in 1890 
will miss Lord Harris, who is now Governor 
4 if Buiiihay. One of his last public 
n.x>pearance3 in the cricket world was in 
making the speech of the evening at the 
t^race dinner, which we should like to 
c^uote at lengtli, it being so admirably right 
in fgnt and tone. He said that there was 
no pastiiue wiiicli coni]>ared with cricket in 
itiS superiority to mercenaiy considerations, 
tliat tlie game was played for honour alone, 
n.n<l he hopeil it would long continue so. 

deplore,” he said, “the well-meaning 
bnt injudicious zeal of those who offer 
firizes in the shape of cups for winning 
guinea at cricket. If 1 had my way 1 


would melt down the cu]is and convert 
them into plates fur the bocks of the bats 
of those cricketers who have scored a hun¬ 
dred runs in an innings. No prize is neces¬ 
sary in county cricket, and there need be no 
prize in any other class of cricket. The 
winning of a game is sufficient glory in 
itself, and this sentiment, which we have 
received from our forefathers, we ought, in 
the interests of athletic England, to hand 
down to posterity. ... A cricketer has to 
be ahetemioiis. He has to eliminate 
jealonsy ; to he generous and kind-hearted. 
And inasmuch as cricket instils these 
principles into the hearts of boys and young 
men, 1 claim that the game is really doing 
a great thing for the people of England. It 
is besides, taking those who cannot play 
out of the slums into the fresh air, to see 
the great contests of skill, and it is above 
and beyond all the gambling taints tliat 
pollute some other sports.” 

Lancashire in 1889 produced a great 
batsman in Albert Ward and a great 
bowler in Mold, and mainly in conse¬ 
quence regained the position which in 
1888 was lost. Both were “ imjiortations,” 
hut then Lancashire long ago began to 
import until it imported itself into import¬ 
ance, and in this respect it has been fol¬ 
lowed by Surrey and other counties. It 
even seems that some, like Sussex, must 
import or die. Lancashire in 1889 drew 
but one matcli—that with Notts at Man¬ 
chester—and its three losses were against 


1890. 


' Middlesex, Notts, and Gloncestersbire. 

I The best average was that of F. Sugg, an 
import from Derbyshire, whsse figure was 
32; Ward came next with 29, the perennial 
hut diminutive Briggs coming third wdth 
22. But then Briggs was as good as ever 
with the hall, his average, like Mold’s, 
being 11, while Watson, the veteran Scot, 
ran a good third with 12. Pilling, as usual, 
was in great form behind the stumps, and 
accounted for no less than 42 dismissals. 
Let us hope he will be well again on May 
29th, June 26th, and August 25tli, when 
Manchester will crowd to see the Austra¬ 
lians. 

Middlesex last year beat Gloucester¬ 
shire, Yorkshire, and Lancashire, and drew 
against Gloucestershire, Yorkshire, and 
Notts. The season, on the whole, waa 
satisfactory', and produced the one exciting 
match of tlie year. This was that against 
Yorkshire at Lord’s in June, the hero of 
which was Mr. O’Brien. For those who 
love good hearty hitting, and the briskest 
of movement between wickets, this match 
was indeed a treat. If anyone wants a 
match for n cricket story here is one ready¬ 
made. 

Yorkshire went in first on the Thursday, 
and scored 259; Lord Hawke making 44 in 
thirty-two minutes, and Hall canning his 
bat for 85 in four hours and five minutes 
by WRj' of contrast. Middlesex were out on 
the Friday for 368, of which Mr. O’Brien 
claimed 92 and Mr. Vernon 86, the two 
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when together rutting on 112 in nixty-four 
minutes. Tlie Vorkshirenien Iregan tlieir 
secoutl innings badly. Ulyett went for 
nothing, Lee went for 4. Then Peel came 
in, and with Hall played acautious game, and 
tired onttUeMiddlesex l)owIiiig; then he and 
Hall, curiously enough, woke up, and fast 
and furious came the runs at the rate of 70 
an hour. Peel made 158, Hall made 80, 
and the innings closed on tlie Saturday for 
888 , leaving Middlesex three hours and a 
half in which to get 280 runs. At half-past 
five o’clock four of the Middlesex wickets 
had fallen for 129, Mr. Nepean beii^ the 
man left. He was joined by Mr. O’&ien, 
and these two set to work to win the ^me. 
At 182 Nepean went, leaving five wickets 
to fall, ana fifty-five minutes' in which to 
get 98 runs. Mr. Hadow did not stay long, 
-and three-ouarters of an hour were left ftir 
83 runs to be made in. Luckily the new¬ 
comer was Mr. Vernon, and the liitting of 
both became desperate. Mr. O’Brien was 
nearly taken in the long-field, and Mr. 
Vernon had a narrow escape close at home, 
the ball actually hitting the wicket with- 
•out dislodging the bail! Higher and 
higher rose the score; nearly every ball 
went to the boundary, and not one went 
where there was a Yorkshireman to stop it-. 
At twenty minutes to time 32 runs were 
wanted, and they were got! Mr. O’Brien 
just m^e his 100. Not a bad score—100 
not out in the second innings, 92 in the 
first! The match yielded 1,2^ runs for 
thirty-six wickets, which is a “record’’for 
this country; it only having been beaten 
once in Australia, when 1,411 runs were 
scored for thirty wickets, in five days at 
Sydney, in 1882. Of course the five balls 
to the over has altered the conditions of the 
game, and comparison, as we said at the 
-outset, is impossible. 
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Mr. O’Brien’s average for his county was 
43, Mr. Stoddart’s wa.s 28, Mr. Nepean’s 
26; fourth came Mr. Ford with 25, and fifth 
came Mr. Vermin with 20. Mid<lle.sex 
bowling is always expensive ; the best in 
1889 was Mr. Nejiean's, with an average of 
18. There is a match Iietween Middl^ex 
and the Australians at Lord’s on June 9th, 
which will probably attract a large at¬ 
tendance. 

Nottinghamshire were beaten by Surrey 
and Kent, and drew against Middlesex, 
Yorkshire, and Lancashire. All the other 
matches were won, the six first played 
being won in an innings each. Such a run 
of luck as Notts had at the beginning of 
last season is rare. Sussex was beaten by 
an innings and 42 runs, Middlesex was 
beaten by an innings and 7 runs, Surrey 
was beaten by an innings and 153 runs, 
Lancashire was beaten by an innings and 
59 runs, Sussex was again beaten by an 
innings and 28 runs, and Kent was b^ten 
by an innings and 43 runs. It was not till 
Notts met Yorkshire on Jnly 22nd that 
matters became at all reasonable, and then 
Notts won by 36 runs. The most remark¬ 
able match of the year was undoubtedly 
that against Surrey at the Oval on Bank 
Holiday. On the third day Lockwood and 
Abel completely changed the face of the 
game by exceedingly vigorous cricket, and 
at 205, with two wickets to go down, Mr. 
Shuter availed himself of the new rule, and 
declared the innings at an end. Notts had 
to get 219 in three hours and five minutes, 
and instead of trying to get them tlie men 
adopted the well-known tactics for a draw. 
Unfortunately Lohniann and Beaumont 
were in magnificent form, and so well did 
they bowl, and so well did the other 
Snrreyites field, that the local team won 
the match by 1^ runs, with forty minutes 


to spare. The other defeat—that by Kent 
at Blackheath—was due more to hicK than 
judgment. It wa.s the last match of the 
county season, and the result was as much 
a surprise to one side as to the other. The 
best average of the year was Clann’s 37; 
Slirewsbury, who had suffered from a 
damaged hand, came second with 35, then 
came Barnes with 24 and Flowers with 23, 
and then the rest in their tens aa<l unit& 
Attewell bowled splendidly, and he was 
well seconded by Sbacklock, the slow and 
the fast making an ideal pair. Notts will 
play the Australians twice at Trent Bridge 
—first on June 12tb, and again on August 
18th. 

Surrey will this year lose Mr. Shuter, 
who led it from the rear to the front place 
among the counties. In 1889 it held iu 
place by all-round excellence, but the men 
of most repute failed to maintain their 
sujieriority. The Ijeet average was Mr. 
Key’s 29, the next Maurice Read’s 27. 
Mr. W. W. Read went down to 26, Abel 
to 21, and Lohmann to 16. A new bats¬ 
man appeared in Lockwood, importe<l from 
Notts, who curiously enough practically 
won the game against the county that 
failed to appreciate him. Surrey wv< 
handicapped considerably by the failing 
eyesight of its wicket-keeper. Wood, and 
by Maurice Read’s injured hand; but ai. 
the result of the match-list was a dead-heat 
for the championship, there was not much 
to complain of. The feature of this year - 
list will (ns last) be the Notts match on 
Bank Holiday, though there will be con¬ 
siderable attraction in tlie Australian 
matches on May 22nd and Jnly 17th, 
when the best of efforts will be made to 
atone for the Surrey defeats by the 1886 
team. 

(To b« continued.) 


THE LITTLE TIN SWORDSMEN. 


H ere is a curious mechanical novelty, 1 freely on a pivot At each end of this bar 
on the plan of which others quite as there is fixed a connecting rod, which is 
.amusing may be made. As far as we know { joined on to the right feet of the figuren. 



The Little Tin Swordsmen. 


it is on a new principle for toy purposes. 
Flssentially it i« a pair of yiondnlums whose 
TiiovenientH are made dcjicndent on each 
ether by a system of liiik.ages. 

In the centre is a bar of zinc working 


The right legs are joined to the body 
loosely nnder the belt; the head and Ixidy 
and left leg are all in one piece, and the 
foot Ls prolonged below, and fitted with a 
leailen mb. Just below the level of tiie 


f ilatform a pivot passes through where tli? 
eft foot ought to be so as to allow tltr 
figure to swing backwards and forwards on 
it. Tlie arms are hung on a bar wbicli 
glasses through the body, and are balanceil 
.so as to swing easily. 

From the centre bar run two connection 
rods to the left legs, and as all the joint- 
have a certain amount of play, it is appa¬ 
rent that if one pendulum is swung ib- 
otlier will swing to meet it, and without 
the spring arrangement a fair amount ot 
fencing could be managed; but with the 
spring the struggle can be greatly pr'> 
loDgw. A tooth^eu wheel is fixed on to a 
book, which hook is connected with anoth«: 
hook by a piece of double indiarabber. Ot 
this wheel rests the bar on which the htt 
leg of the left-liand figure swinra. Tb- 
spring is wound up from the outside of ll- 
box on the right, and as it untwists it s«'i- 
the toothed wheel in motion. This 
peculiar jerky movement; but in anotlif: 
pattern the spring runs from the front t' 
the back of the box, and the wheel 
joined to the pendulum by a conneciin^ 
rod, and thus receives the full beneht of 
pendulum's power. 

As the figures swing the arms swing. 
the swonls cross ami re-cross ; and wh- 
the oscillations become very violent tl' 
resemblance to a real encounter is qui: - 
laughable. If the spring be very stn*®:! 
the jerks are so sjiasiiiodic os to swing *•- 
arms violently round and round as if ma' 
ters were going to be very serious ■ 

but as the .spring grows weaker t-ho encT-^l 
dies away, and tae bout ends in 
feebleness. 
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LAITDSMEN’S EHOTS AlTD LA8HIHOS. 


O F kooUt and splices and lashings there is 
literally no end. Sailors, soldiers, 
aeronauts, ciu‘i>eiiters, engineers, masons, 


18 and 19 we have the splices short and 
long. From 23 to 40 we have diflerent 
kinds of mooring knots used not only on 


treatment of cords, ropes, sjiars, and beams 
and quite enougli to furuish an afternoon’s 
amusement for such boys as are apt witls 



Detail* of Knots and Lashings. 


the water, but on scaffolds and even iu their fingers. As the scale on whick the- 
stables—if a horse can be “ moored.” From group is drawn is necessarily sma ll , we 



Enlarged Examplea. 


ecaifolders, ploughmen, all sorts and con¬ 
ditions of men use all sorts and conditions 
uf knots, and pride themselves on some 
peculiarity in t}ing them. Often the same 
knot will bear a different name in a different 
tr&de, owing to just a trifling twist of the 
lingers in tying it; and what is the right 
way in one trade is the wrong way in 
another. Even such common knots ets the 
reef and the bowline can be tied in two or 
rlii-ee different ways, altliough the finished 
i^not is exactly the same. 

Of sailors’ knots we have said much in 
-he Boy’s Own Pafer. In our second 
volume we bad a long series of illustrated 
urtioles on the subject, going into it in 
iiucli detail, and trying our very best to 
itckke every boy his own knotter, with 
.pparently some considerable success; and 
-j »ubaequent volumes we have occasionally 
>turned to the matter incidentally; and 
lice with a fall-page plate. Bat this has 
f-w'^ys been from aseafaring iraint of view. 

^’6 have another series altogether, 
lieese are knots and fixings used in trades 
.her than that of the sailor, many of them, 
lOtagii, being familiar enough on ship- 

.»a.rd- 

•X^he names of all of these there is no need 
^iwe. Some are, however, worth mention- 

In 11 we have the German knot; in 

-W'e have tlie Weaver’s knot; in 16 what 
l^xiown abroad afi the English knot. In 


45 to 56 we have the different lashings and 
fixings used in the building trade ; 50 and 
51 being given as examples of the 
faeetionsly termed “ Birmingham liitches.” 
Aitogetherwehavefifty-eightexamplesoftbe 


herewith give an enlarged view of the first 
four subjects. But we have described these 
in fOTmer articles, and so need say no more 
about them here. 

(THE END.) 
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THE 


o two persons since the world began 
ever saw the same rainlww. 

That Is i)roV)ably the most noteworthy 
fact regarding the well-known phenomenon. 
But l>ef()re proceeding to demonstrate that 
such a very iK>ld statement must necessarily 
be true, we had better say a few words on 
rainbows in general. 

The most wonderful rainbow in the 
world is the (ilury of Bud<lha, which is to 
be seen in only one place. In Western 
China there is a mountain some 11,000 feet 
high, rejoicing in the 8hor(e.st name of 
any terrestrial ele>'ation—it being simply 
Mount O. A year or two ago ^Ir. E. C. 
Baiter made his way to Mount O with the 
•object of olwerving this celebrated Glory. 
But the atmospheric conditions were un¬ 
favourable, and he had to trust to hearsay. 
At the side of the mountain he found a 
■cliff a mile high, with n railing at the top 
to prevent accident to the pilgrims who 
•come to look down into the abj's.s to see 
this beautiful bow. Mr. Baber says—for 
we may as well d&scril)e the niarvel in his 
own worils : “ Naturally enough it is with 

some trepidation that pilgrims approach 
this fearsome brink, but they are drawn to 
it hy the hope of beholding liie mysterious 
apparition known as the Glory of Buddlia, 
which floats in mid air half-way down. 
Mo mauy eye-witnesses ha<l told me of this 
wonder that I could not doubt; but I gazed 
tong and steadfastly into the gulf without 
success, and came away disapiiointed, but 
not incredulous. It was described to me as 
a circle of brilliant and many-coloured 
radiance, broken on the outside with quick 
11 a.shes, and surrounding a central disc as 
briglit as the sun, but more beautiful. 
Devout Buddlii.sts as.'^ert that it is an 
emanation from the aureole of Buddha, and 
a visible sign of the holiness of Mount 0. 

Impossible as it may be deemed, the 
phenomenon does really exist. I suppose 
no better evidence could be desired for the 
attestation of a Buddhist miracle than that 
•of a Baptist iDt.ssionary, unless, indeed, it 
be, as in this case, that of two Baptist 
missionaries. Two gentlemen of that per¬ 
suasion have ascended the mountain since 
my visit, and have seen the Glory of 
Bmhllia several times. They relate that 
it resembles a golden snn-Iike disc, enclosed 
in a ring of prismatic colours more closely 
blended than in the rainbow. The mis¬ 
sionaries inform me that it was about three 
o’clock in tlie afternoon, near the middle of 
August, when they saw the meteor, and 
that it was only visible when the precipice 
was more or less clothed in mist. It 
appeared to lie on the surface of the mist, 
and was always in the direction of a line 
drawn from the son through their heads, as 
is certified by the fact that the shadow of 
their heads was seen on the meteor. They 
oonld ^t their heads out of the way, so to 
speak, l>y stooping down, but are not sure 
if they could do so by stepping aside. 


RAINBOW: AND HOW TO HAZE 

By W. J. Gordon. 

Elacli spectator, however, could see the 
shadows of the bystanders as well as his 
own projected on to the appearance. They 
did not observe any rays spreading from it. 
The central disc, they think, is a reflected 
image of the sun, and the enclosing ring U 
a rainbow. The ring was in thickness 
about one-fourth of the diameter of the 
disc, and distant from it by about the same 
extent; but the recollection of one infor¬ 
mant was that the ring touched the disc, 
without any intervening space. The sha¬ 
dow of a nead, when thrown upon it, 
covered about oue eighth of the whole 
diameter of the meteor. The rainbow ring 
was not quite complete in its lower part, 
but they attribute tnis to the interposition 
of the Mge of the precipice. They see no 
reason why the appearance should not be 
visible at night, when the moon is brilliant 
and oppositely placed. They profess them¬ 
selves to have been a goo<l deal surprised, 
but not startled, by tne spectacle. Tliey 
would consider it reiuaikable rather than 
astonishing, and are disimsed to call it a 
very impressive phenomenon.” .\ndavery 
impressive phenomenon it must l>e—a bow 
dinering from all other bows in having the 
phantom sun. 

Itainbows are to be found in every water¬ 
fall wlien looked for nt the proper angle. 
Sometimes they are plain single bows, 
soniotimes double bows (os at Niagara), 
sometimes treble bows and complete rings, 
as among the cataracts of the Yoseniite 
and the Yellowstone. But falling water 
is not essential for their production. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr. I'roude, there is a rainbow 
every night and morning over the island of 
St. Lucia in the West Indies. And rain¬ 
bows, as we will show immediately, can be 
made in the laboratory. 

It was Euclid, of the Elements, who was 
bom about three hundred years before the 
Christian era, who discovered that light tra¬ 
vels in the straight lines which are nowcalle<l 
rays. Thirteen hundred years aftenvards^ 
the Moor Alhazen, who was bom at Bas-' 
sora in the year 1000, discovered in Spain 
that these rays strike upon the thin mem¬ 
brane, or “ retina,” of the eye, and that the 
impression made by them there is carried to 
the brain by a nerve. In fact, he was the 
man who snowed ns how we see—that is, as 
far as the apparatus is concerned. And he 
made another discovery. He took a stick, 
held it slantingly in a towI of water, noticed 
it seemed bent vhen it touched the water, 
and then, after much thinking, he found 
out the reason. Water is denser than air, 
and the rays of light reflected from the 
stick are bent as they pass out of the water 
into the less dense medium on their way to 
the eye. This breaking bock of Uie ray is 
refraction, and its angle depends on the 
difference in density m the media. Pro¬ 
ceeding further with his studies, the “re¬ 
fractory Alhazen ” discovered why it is that 
a convex lens made things appear larger. 


IT. 


and also several other things of thi’:-.r»rt 
with which we need not now concern our¬ 
selves. The great point for ns to reineiukr 
now is that Euclid discovered the rays ami 
Alhazen discovered their refraction. 

Two hundred years after him Ro{^r 
Bacon, the Englishman, and Vitcllio, tlie 
Pole, suggested almost at the same time 
that by tliis refraction we could account for 
the rainbow, which up to then had been 
looked upon as a wholly supernatural 
thing, beyond the powers of any man to 
“account for.” This theory of the rain¬ 
bow seemed to many people simply bim:- 
phemous, but strange to say the next man 
to add ranch to our knowledge of the phe¬ 
nomenon was an archbishop. This 
De Dominis, an extraordinary Dalinatiaii, 
who, after being twenty years a Jesuit, vss 
mode Bishop of Segni, and then Archbishop 
of Spalatro, and then became a Proter taut, 
and was made by James l. Dean of Wind¬ 
sor. According to Sir Isaac Newton, De 
Dominis discovered the theory of the nin- 
bow in 1590, and tliis is probably true; hut 
tlie explanation given by De Dominis—like 
that of Theodorich in 1311 and Fleischei in 
1571—is so very hazy and indefinite that it 
is generally agreed amongst scientific men 
to treat it merely with polite respect ami 
pass on to Snell. 

Snell—Willebrord Snell, otherwise Snel- 
lius, a worthy Dutchman bom in 1.591— 
iliscovered the great “ law ” of optics non 
named after him. This law is that, mi 
matter how the angle of incidence ami 
angle of refraction may vary', the relative 
magnitude of the sines is invariable in the 
same medium. This law was discovered in 
1621: it is of great importance in many 
ways, and no exception has yet been foumi 
to it. 

Descartes, the Frenchman, bom at U 
Haye, in Touraine, on die la.st day oi 
March, 1596, came into some monev in 
1622, and retiring from the life of a soldier 
of fortune devoted himself thenceforth t<> 
physics and philosophy—a change wbicli 
no and a goM many people since haie 
thought to be very much for the better. 
Among other subjects Descartes took op 
that of the rainbow, and, time to htu 
lieing of no value, he set to work on the 
biggest arithmetical sum on record. Takiiu 
Sn^l’s law for his base—without ackuov 
ledgment, however—he actuaily calenUtei 
with great labour the l^ths of each ct 
10,000 parallel rays falling od differ^' 

S orts of one side of a drop of water, sm 
e showed that the rays between the 8,5tXMl' 
and 8,600th would emeige from the drop v- 
such a way as to produce in the mind tb> 
perception of brightness—that is to s*;- 
out of 10,000 rays he found a hundn- 
which would give the effect he sought’ 
All he required was a few million drep* 
of water, each conveying to the spectalof-- 
eye its little pencil of rays. 

{To b« continued.) 



T h reference to s late note b; a coireipondent ou the 
different S)i»tema of sliorthand, Mr. Isaac Pilnian, 
the inventor of pbonORTspb)’, write*“The crittcUm 
of phonogTsphy (pace :U9)will ‘take away ilie breath' 
of jour numerous rcaiUn who write that system. 1 
hope that the relation of my expei-ience in writing it. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


DB OMNIBUS BKBUS.-8YSTEMa OF SHORTHAND. 

becked by niy knowledge of other systeme, will pre¬ 
vent a redaction of the number of readers of the 
B. O. P. from aspbnia. Utat pbonofrraphy U ‘ easy 
to learn ’ is true, because it is orderly and reason¬ 
able ; that it is by ‘ no means easy ’ Is also true, be¬ 
cause it re«iuireB patient study and practice before a 
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writer can get down 100 words per minute, 
Instrument Is capable of 200 worda per minute*' 
additional practice. Phonography differs frr-m '■ 
other shorthand systems in Its vroaiih of al>brr> - 
tiooa; and this accounts for the apparent p*i^' 
that it Is both easy and not easy to muter Tbcl-^ 
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syslemi nirntioue<l itive aa alphabet basuJ ou t)ie 
a b e, ani] tbeii lenvu the ttu<leTil to fluuutler In the 
sea of Koglish orthography. Phonotrraphy acts him 
on 1>oar(l a steamer, makes him stoker, engitieer. and 
pilot, and when he has ulitained i-ominand of his 
Vessel he can, like Wetliii^on > '■oldiers, go anywhere 
and do anythin):—as private secretary or re|M>rter. 
The diiTerence l>ettveeii phonography and the a b e 
systems is cscrlleiitly imagnl hy the following com¬ 
parison, which lately appoareil in a shorthaml l on- 
tioversy ‘A friend of mine Is an accomplished 
liuutist, and he can also perfonii s little ou the liu- 
» histle. He suys ho Iwinght the whistle to otter to s 
(I'lpil who must ]ihiy “ it solo or two by Christmas." 
The tin whistle, lie s iys. Is the nmst simple and i>er- 
fect solo instrument in the worM, for It csunot follow 
music, aud music cannot follow It.’ I apply the 
illustration by (|Hi>tlin; oiie of tlie smallest abbre¬ 
viations in the pliuiiograi'bic repository. There are 

three ways of writing tt: ■> t 0 Most other 
systems give but one viz., tlie union of the signs 
for t and (. By learulng the triplicate motle ol ex¬ 


pressing at the writer has three dlstlucl sets of 
stenographic outlines for the representation of these 
two letters, in words like (I) atui ; (2) art. nlay, 
ntfi. satin ; (3) as an initial and hiiul sign in state, 
stune, xraiuf, past. mast. The writer is repaid a 
hiiiulreilfnld the time he spends in learning the 
alilireviations of phonogrsnby. I.oue's system of 
shorthand Is uot Tayloi's, l>ut a mixture of Taylor 
aud Mavor." 


Tlie following are bat two from amonsst many 
letters received ; and we cannot prolong the discus' 
Sion Id our culuuii'S 

From Oovanhill, Thos. W. Selcraig writes;-“A 
c< >1 n'spuiideiit gives you some infonnatioo regarding 
shortliaud systems. Allow oie to point out that the 
Lliieographlc Publishing Company, West BeMiit 
Street, Olasgnw, Issue an improvement of Taylor’s 
well-known system at the price of sixpence iucliisive 
of puatage, wlticK is worthy of atteutiuu by all con- 


teinplaling the study of a reliable and expeditions 
aleiiograpliy.’’ 

Stenographer writes from Kent:—“Like the gen- 
tlcniau who signs himself ‘ Au Old Correspcndcut ‘ 
(Fohruary l.'i). I w:ib exceedingly pleased ut your 
reply to ‘ Matthews ’ (January 18). As far as my ex- 
perieiiue goes I can liear your correspoailent iiut in 
reference to Pitman’s system being ‘ by no means the 
easy thing it claims to be.’ 1 also agree that it ' is 
nut the ouly practical system.' Another dlftlculty in 
Pitman's appears to me that when the sburthaml 
notes are taken there Is a great dlOtculty in iranscrlli' 
lug them. Several of my friends who write Pitmnn s 
sclcnowledgu that this is one of their gre.itest difB- 
cultlea 1 write Stulze’s system, which 1 tliitik is a 
really excellent shorthand, much superior in all 
respects to Pitman’s. It Is not only so much easier 
to learn, hut Is SO lerfMe when written. I think that 
Pitman’s system is not at all adapted for boys, whom 
I recommend to learn Stolze’s system, which I be¬ 
lieve. when more generally known, will Itecoine a 
great favourite." 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 245. 

Inscrilitsl to Profes-^or .J. Berger. 
By H. F. L. Metei:. 


ULAI'K. 



White to play and win. 


The section of Q and Kt against the Q in I 
Berger’s book contains only three positions, i 
therefore the above was composed in order 
to show further play between those pieces. 


Berger's Endspiele. 

(Cotifuti;e<f from page 432.) 

Philidor'.s )>osition : White, K at K Kt 7, 
I Q at Q 3, P at K B 7 ; Black, K at Q Kt 5, 
Q at <2 ^: Blatrk to play, of whicli one 

, variation (1, Q—Kt 4 ciieck) wa.s published 
I in unr ).ast article, recjuircs many more 
moves, of which the following is a fine 
I nianfcuvre : 1, 1^—K 4 (cli.). 2, K—Kt 8, 
g—Kt 4 (oh.). 3, K—B 8, Q—B 4 (eli.). 

4. K—K 8, Q—B 3 (ch.). 6, K—K7, Q-- 
I B2(ch.). 6. K-K6, Q—B sq. (ch.). 7, 

! 7,^—3 5(011.). 8, Q-Q .5, Q-Kt 5 

(ch.). 9, Q—B 5, Q-B 5 (ch.). 10, K— 

K 3, Q—B 4 (ch.). 11, K-K 4, Q-K 2 
(ch.). 12, K—B 3, Q-B sq. 1.3, K—B 2, 
K—R 5. 14, K—B sq., K—R 6. 15, Q— 

B 3 (ch.), K—R 7. 1«, Q—K 2 (eh.), K— 
R 8. 17, Q—K 8, aud wins.—If Black had 
played 3, Q—K 4, then 4, Q~K B 3, thus 
supporting the P, and allowing the white K 
to win by moving to K R 7. 

One of the studies by Kling and Horwitz 
has the white P at Q Kt 7, the K at Q R 8, 
the Q at Q Kt 3; the bl^k K at Q R 3, 
and the Q at K R 8. Van Fliet improved 
this by placing the black Q at Q B 3, and 
winning thus with the white forces: 1, Q— 
Kt 4, Q—R 8 (or a). 2, Q—R 3 (ch.), K— 
Kb a 3, Q—Kt 2 (ch.), K—B 4 (if K—B 
2, then Q—K R 2 (ch.). and wins). 4. K— 
R 7, Q—R 2. 5, Q-Kt 6 (ch.), K—Q 4. 


■ 6, K-R 6, etc.—(n) Q—Q 4. 2, Q—R 4 

I (ch.), K-Kt 3. 3, Q—Kt 3 (ch.), etc. 

I (losing his Q, then making a new Q or R. 

■ and capturing his opiwneut’.s Q). 

' The Q generally loses against a R and 
two minor uHicers, hut in most cases draws 
I against three minor otHcers. A favourable 
I position for the three officers is this: White, 

I K-K -i, li-K Kt 3; Black, K—K Kt 3, 

; B—Q B 4, Kts —K 6 and K Kt 4, in which 
Black wins with 1, li—K 2. 

The Q generally draws against the two 
Rs. L. Centurini placed the white K on 
K R sq., the (j on Q K sq.; the black K on 
K R sq., and the two Rs on the K Kt sq. 
and K Kt 2, playing 1, K—R 2. 2, Q—Kt 
sq. (ch.), R—Kt 3. 3, Q—B 5, R—K R sq. 
4 . Q_h 7 (ch.). R-Kt 2. 5, Q—K 6, R— 
Kt3. 6, Q -B7, K—R3. 7, Q—K 7, R— 
R 2. 8, Q—B 8 (ch.), R (R 2) Kt 2. S, Q— 
B 4 (ch.), K-R 2. 10, Q-B 5, K—R sq. 

11, Q—Q B 8 (ch.), R—Kt 8 * 1 . 12, Q—B 3 
(ch.), K—R 2. 13, Q—B 7 (ch.), R (Kt 3) 

Kt 2. 14, Q—B 2 (ch.), K—R sq. 16, Q— 
6 3, etc. The play would also be a draw 
if White had the first move. If the black 
K be placed on K R 2, then Black would 
win with R—K R sq. (as Ceuturioi showed) 
or with R Kt 3 (as A. C. Vasquez proved). 
C. Salvioli posted the K on K B 6, the Q 
en K B sq., tlie black K on K B sq., aud 
the Rs on.K sq. and K R sq., winning with 
1, Q—B 6. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


The pathetic picture—“ Afterwards ”— 
which we publish on p. 441 of the present 
number, may well spwk for itself. And 
yet, while one can hardly fail to feel the 
t'*>rce of sucii an argniuent in favour of 
l^cAce, we a.'e all so apt in moments of 
excitement to be ie*I captive by the glamour 
that has been s]ie<l around war: 

Tlie aculptured marble brags of death-strewn fields. 
And Glory's epitaph is writ in blood; 

£ut Alounder now to Plato yields, 
eSarksoD will stand where Wellington bath stood. 


Peace and W'ajl 

Peace is more strong than war, and gentleness, 
Where force were vain, makes couqnest o’er the 
wave; 

And love lives on, and hath a power to bleu, 

When they who loved are hidden in the grave." 

Our old friend, the Rev. Dr. Clifford, in a 
powerfully written article, entitled “Does 
I Christianity forbid War?” answers the 
' question strongly in the affirmative, and 
his words are worth considering : 

“ ‘ A new comniandment T give unto you, that ye 
lore one another •, even as 1 have loved you, that ye 


also love one another.* This is an anthoritatiTe ex- 
I position of the spirit, the working energy, aD<l 
I method of Christ's Christianity : an ezpositiun that 
I receives abundant illustration and enforcement in the 
I ministry of Christ, Who, when Ue was reviled, reviled 
I not sgaln ; Who both in the ‘ wUdemeas' of temp- 
, tation and in the Qsrdeu of Oethsemane repudiated 
; victories that might have been speedily won by self- 
sssertioii or force, and Who on the Cross breatheil 
, the prajer for his foes, ‘ Father, forgive them ; they 
: know not what they do.' Christ's conquering men 
breathed that spirit. His love constrained them. 
They lived not to themselves, but to Him, in the 
free, glad, self-sacrlltclng service of men. Greed, 
impatieDce, indiffereuce, hardness were cast out, and 
their souls were filled with a love that sent its healing 
radiance on ‘ tlie just and nojust,’ ‘ the ovU and the 
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nnUuuikful;' aad not only created a. eociety of 
broUtera ewayed by a miraculous atTi‘ctiou for one 
another, but also got rid of luuuh of that calloiisneas 
towards human suffering which hnd so long afflicte i 
Greek and Boman.aml, ludeeU, all ciTilised lu well 
as uncivilised peoples. * 


'‘Still, this does not touch the ‘noble uses of wsr,' 
c--mmended by so many. L do not deny these ‘ usea' 
They are reaL War Is a spleudld dlsclpliiie, aud lias 
largely aided in the building of flue men. from 
Aiimlwm aud David to Hedley Vicars and General 
Gordon. Where the niau himself has already secured 
a high type of character, eveu war may b^ome an 
apt iostrunient for its development. Yet these bril¬ 
liant exceptions must not deceive us. But these 
* uoble uses,' aay some, are not restricted to the 
individual. War terminates great evils, It extin¬ 
guished Idolatry in some parts of Palestine. It 
expelled slavery from the Southern States. It has 
crushed despotism, established liberty, delivered the 
oppreasoil, fired patriotism, and quickened progress. 
Yea: for It Is part of the redemptive work of God's 
providence to turn even the sins of men Into the 
rungs of a ladder by which tliey climb to Himself, 
and to build our life so 

' That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selvea to higher things.’ 

" But not only do I claim that these results, con¬ 
sidered Id themselves, sre no vindication of U>e war 
system, but l cannot avoid questioning their extent 
and diirabiUtv. and setting over agunst them the 
appalling evils Insepar^le from the way in which 
they are obtained. " 

We wonder whether our reatlers have 
ever met .with the tonching story told hy 
the late D:'. H. Bonar. “ It was,” he 
writes, “the evenin'? after a great l»ttle. 
Among the many who bowe<l to the great 
conqueror Death that night was a youth in 
the first ireshnees of mature life. The 
strong limbs lay listless, and the dark hair 
was matted with gore on the pale broad 
forehead. His eyes were closed. As one 
who ministered to the snfferer bent over 
him he at first thought him dead ; but the 
white lips moved, aud slowly, in weak 
tones, he repeated: 

* Kow I lay me down to sleep. 

1 pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep; 

If 1 should die before I wake, 

1 pray Tbee, Lord, my soul to take; 

And this I ask. tor Jesus' sake." 

“ As he finished he opened his eyes, and 
meeting the pitying gaze of a brother 
soldier, he exclaimed:—*My mother taught 
me that when I was a little boy, and I have 
said it every night since I can remember. 
Before the morning dawns I believe God will 
take my soul for “ Jesus’sake;” but before 
I die I want to send a nies.sage to my 
uiotlier.’ 

“ He was carried to a temporary Ium- 
pital, and a letter ^vas written to his 
mother, which he dictated, full of Cliristian 
faith and filial love. Just as the sun arose, 
his spirit went home.” 
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Ol'R PMOTOQKAPHIC COMPBTmOX. 

" WALKiysnAW.'—Vou msy send in two pictures in 
each class by ditferviit processes if you like. In- 
stitutaneous work will not be Jii'Jgvd yer »e, but 
un y if tt comes un'ier tho hcadnij.-s giv<-u in the 
competition. Of cxiurse the photos may be taken 
InstantADCsosly il necessary. 

A. J. Q.—Tlie prinfs must certainly bo toned and 
or they «vlll dU:u>pcar in a v> ry short time. 
It Is too loiiga pror-css t'xlescrilie Rt length. Bnva 
small "K»lde '—say," The Heginiier's Guide to Pho. 
bitirapliy." which 1‘erken. a'>n. and Kayment, 90. 
liiiit'in Gai-den, ILC., will send you for eight 
stamps. 

A l>. M,—ITicre is no mistake ; the time was ex. 
teailb-'l to Solta AngUKl in order to meet the wishes 
of tho>e who di-Rirctl U> send piiotograplis taken 
during their summer holidays. You will nut find 
six mouths much too long. 


Amatkcr.—Y on may send in one photograph in each 
section, or two In each section If by different pro¬ 
cesses. 

Brtn Ertr.— 1. Von may send in two photos in each 
class, and they may be platinotype, albumeuised, 
bi’uniide. or alpha paper, as you like. 2 . 'I'ry 
Frederick Aldis, the City Toyshop, 3, Cheapslde, 
E.c. lor the doable chess-board. If you cannot 
get it there, you will be nearly sure to get it from 
the ‘'I'niversal Provider" whlteley, Westbouriie 
Grove. 

ALBERT Forrest.—Y ou can send in six photographs 
altogether, twain each class. Of course the classes 
are Independent of each other, and the prizes will 
be awarded accordingly. 

B. 0. P. P. C.—l.—Photographs for the competition 
must not exceed whole-plate size i and if ull com¬ 
petitors would confine tberaselves to half-plate, 
and under, the work of judging would be rendered 
easier. 2. You must send photos which can be 
iucluded in the three classes provided. S. A pho- 
togiuph of an animal, if it could be called a “ por¬ 
trait.'’ would be eligible under that class, but not 
merely a picture with an animal introduced. Com¬ 
petitors are recommended to stick to bsman sub- 
]ects. 4. An Interior would certainly rank as a 
building. It Is impossible to Include every sort of 
subject in a different class, as £5 is not capable of 
indefinitesubdlvisioD. Therefore “a vehicle ora 
railway train" would not be eligible, unless as a 
background to a "portrait" or included in a 
" landscape." 6. One person may send photo¬ 
graphs of each cloas, and may take more than one 
prize if his work Is the best In more than one 
division. 0. No, thank you! Make up your mind 
which of your photo* is Uie best in either class, 
and send that. What, every competitor to seuii 
as many as he likes for the judges to choose which 
shall competed What a charming idea for the 
judges’ 'The divisions now made currespond as 
far as po8s|l>Ie with the classes into which photo¬ 
graphs are divided at most exhibitions. Of course 
with a higher prize we could have more classes, 
but if divi'ied more thou it is now the compelltitm 
would not be so exciting. 


Photographs (Reader of Vola. ix., x., etc.. Lough- 
borough).—1. You can take ferrotypes with the 
some camera that you use for ordinary negatives. 
2. You will not iieN another lens unless you want 
to take a number of small ferrotypes at a time, 
in which case you must get a set of lenses. 3. U.se 
the Phcenix ferrotype dry plate*; and you can gel 
the plates, and full instructions os to their use, from 
Jonathan FallowfleM, 85 and 30, Lower Harsh, 
Laml'etb, 8.E., from whom the lenses can also be 
obtained. 

'‘AMATRt'R Photooraphbr."— 1. The l»e8t known 
(nning-bath, aud one that has stood the test of 
time. Is chloride of gold two grains, acetate of soda 
sixty grains, water ten fluid ounces. Mix tlie day 
before you use it. It is much better to mix each 
time you want it, as if left after use it deposits the 
gold 08 a general rule. Itwill keepalongtime mixed 
iMtore uslug. 2. Hyposulphite of soda one ounce, 
water ten ounces, is the proper pri>purtion. Add 
about two <iropB of strong ammonia to the l<ath 
before using. Leave the priuia in it for fifteen 
minutes, moving them at intervals. 3. Tlie lunger 
tliey are washed the better for their permanence. 
If you have a proper "washer” a few hours may 
sulflce; if not, leave them in changing water all 
night. 


Electric Lighting (t. 8. Taylor).—i. A Leclsnobd 
battery would answer y<iur purpose very well If 
you only used tt ior ten minutes per night. You 
would want a much larger number of cells tbau If 
you used the chloride, but at the same time they 
. would be less trouble, because they would need 
re-charging less frequently. To light a six-volt 
lamp you will have to use at least twelve number 
two cells If you made the battery yourself you 
could put the carbon and manganese In the outer 
cell and the sine in the inner cell. This is called 
the "reversed Leclunch4;" and, os it gives a 
higher current, nine cells might be sufficient 

8. P. —2. I'he cost of the arc light is very much 
greater than that of the incandescent light, and, 
unless you have some special object in view, it 
would not pay tou to use it To produce an arc 
light of 400 to SOO-candle power by battery you 
would require forty chromic acid cells, which would 
cost at least 3s (hi. each. I'be charing solution 
and zinc use<l f'lr only one hour's liehl would cost 
you 138. 4(1., total £7 ISs. 4d. This does not Include 
cost of lamp, which wonid be about £6 more. If 
Instead of a battery you used a djnanio (which 
would answer miicb better) this would cost you 
£10 IDs., or more according to size, and a gas 
engine t<> drive it would l>e another £10 or £20, to 
say nothing of ashed to contain the engine, os you 
could not have it lu the house! 

Victoria.— 3. You cannot make a lamp to give light 
enniigli to be 'if praciKnl use for Uss than was 
given in the arliules. " Kalry " laiiipa. which are 
ouly for ornament, enn be lighted with two or 
three cells of the liattery, and cost a1>out 2a. (I'l. 
each. Apply to Messrs. H. Dale. 20, Ludgate Hill, 
S.C., fur he lamps. 
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INCARDSSOEKT Lahps ("One wbo Waute to Know.' 
Otiey).—The zinc does not waste appreciaid} 
unless the light is working. Theoretically the 
consumption of zinc ought to stop directly the 
switch is turned off, practically a very little will 
dissolve all the time; but if you keep the ziiica 
well amalgamated—i.s., covered with mercory—4i 
will make veryUtttediflerence. The battery would 
not work the lamps all the time, as you will soou 
see If yon leave it turned on; and if the light v<s 
left turned on, all the zinc would soou disappear. 

. Besides this the battery aolution* would soon get ex¬ 
hausted and have to be made up afresh. 

B. B. C. (Rugby).—If you use the lamp and battery 
given in tho articles, yon cun light a 5-cau<lle-po« er 
lamp for fifteen to twenty minutes occasionally. 
Vie suppose you do not mean to light your study by 
a continuous light, as this is practicaUy impoasiblr 
by means of a battery, on accountof the great cost. 
An 8 candle-power lamp (10 volts) would be better 
if you care to invest in another couple of cells of 
the battery. You can calculate the cost from the 
details given : or if you send fourstampatoMeasts 
U. Dale, 26, Ludgate Hill, E.c., for their catalogue, 
yon will find prices marked thereiu. 

Arcakuh.— 1. If you apply to Messrs. H. Dale and 
Co. they will mve you the ampere output of 
the cell described,, which is their " chloride' 
battery. 2 . I'be battery gives off no delete¬ 
rious fumes, and could be Axed near a bed¬ 
room. 3. The cell would run for twenty mlnnieA 
at a time, but the light would not be so strong at 
the end of the twenty miuutea If you packed the 
carbou round with broken caibon (no msuganese). 
it would run for longer, but not fer “ a few hours 
unless re-«hsiged at the end. Apply to Mr. Bottonc 
for some of bis “ Depolariser,” wnlch wilt run this 
battery for several noiirs. Broken carbou it not 
used in this battery unless you specially add it. It 
then practically becomes a “ Granule" battery. 


"Dn Jbune Elbctricibm.’*— 1. You can make a 
dynamo without fear of infriDgwnent unless you 
Iiave deliberately copied someone else's patent. 
2. You would get a more satisfactory suuwer to 
the mechanical part of your query if you wrote to 
Mr. Bottoiie, or "The English Mechanic,” 332. 
Htrand, w.c. 3. Yon could easily get a water mumr 
half-horse power towork with a special pipe frou) 
the main; or a quarter-horse power motor to work 
with on oroinary household tap. W rite to A. Waltou. 
9, Queen Anne Street, Stoke-on-Trent. The former 
would cost you about 16s., the latter 10s. Get your 
Wheatstone bridge from Mr. Bottone, aud ask him 
your former query at the same time. He la rery 
obliging in asustiug the struggling amateur. 

J. C. M.—You can get a dynamo small enough to 
be worked by a quarter-horse power sleaiUHsnatne. 
and eveu smaller, from Mr. Bottone, whose adib'cA. 
was given In the articles. It would light tw» 
six-volt Isinps, or more, according to size. 


UTERART COMPBtiTIos (K. M. A. B.).—A reference 
to the rules would have shown you that aU regular 
readers iiiny compete within the prescribed ages, 
quite inespeclive of sex. 

Back Vols. (A. B.).—l. Cannot recommend it. 2. 
Vol. HI. of the B. 0. P. is enthely out of print ia 
all forms. 

Rohe (A Pedago^e).—Certainly, Home was at ting 
an KtruBcau city. The '‘kings" you read alKjUt 
were Etruscans. When the " kings ‘ were ezpeUni 
aud the repulilic proclaimed, Rome became lode- 
penitent, and struggled on in a feeble son «f way 
uutil tho Usuis came over the Alps and destroyed 
the Etruscan empire. Tbc Gauls were at Rome in 
800 B.O.. as you know; aud as they retired the 
Romans followed up ntid ceoquered Southern 
Etruria In 351 B.O. ft was iiot tUI 2SS that, wiin 
the fall of VoluterrcD, the Etruscans were eulir-1] 
subdu^. All the State ceremonial of Rome W4» 
really Etruscan. Your readiest reference >■ tht- 
article on "Etruria" in the new edition of "Chum- 
bera's Encycloptedia." 

iNDiSTiNtT Speaking fHoratio).—Learn a few- it-.i 
tatioDS and iufltct tlicm on your frienda Take 
some lessons in elocution. KemeinU-r Demoe- 
tlieues, and try a seacoast or a moor to sltoui over. 
Speak slowly, pronounce all your syllables, du no! 
clip your words or i uii th<-m together, and, in 
short, give the poor language a cb«iice. 
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CHAPTER VI.—AT PROFESSOR JEKYLL’s. 


T he electricians selected for the 
Buflalo expedition were busy get¬ 
ting their outfits ready, and laying in a 
stock of pyjamas, pith-helmets, and 
puggarees for tlie tropical climate, not 
to speak of sunshades, alpaca-coats, 
duck-trousers, and deck-shoes. A few 
adventurers invested in revolvers, guns, 
and hunting knives; cautious men 
provided themselves with patent medi¬ 
cines, quinine, and pocket-filters; and 
the more scientific members went in 
for liglitning cameras and butterfly- 
nets, whilst one artistic gentleman 
pro<mre<l a new sketch-l>ook. Mean¬ 
while the cable was running night and 
day into the tanks of the steamer, 
where it was coiled away according to 
a m*e-arranged plan. 

Tlie night before the Bufialo sailed 
M rs. Jekyll, wife of the Profe.ssor, gave 
a musical party, to which all the mem- 
liers of her husband’s staff were invited. 
There was quite a large gathering, and 
the rooms were fillt^ with guests of 
both sexes, who kept up a continual 
hum of conversation between the songs 
and jiieces. 

Charlie, who was left pretty much 
to his own devices, withdrew into a 
recess of the dtuwing-room window, 
whei-e stood a laree plant of the gutta- 
)iercha tree beside a graceful nymph 
palm. 

Here he could see without being 
seen, and listen in quiet to the music. 

Of all the ladies present Miss Jekyll 
appeared the loveliest and most interest¬ 
ing. He reewnised her by the photo¬ 
graph he had seen in Leslie’s album. 
She was even prettierthan that, and by 
her quick intelligent gestures and free 
l>earing much resembled Leslie. Mary 
Jekyll was tall and fair, with an abun¬ 
dance of yellow hair, a pink cheek, and 
a neck of dazzling whiteness, slightly 
tinged with gold where it blended with 
her hair. Though her complexion was 
ns delicate os the bloom of a rose, the 
ripe lip and supple figure seemed to 
promise a healtny nature. Her step 
was dignified, but peibaps a trifie 
haughty. 

Late in the evening Charlie observed 
her in conversation with the Demon¬ 
strator. An amateur pianist was sitting 
at the piano, and there was a genera 
lull in the conversation. Helston led 
Miss Jekyll towards the window where 
Charlie was ensconced, without observ¬ 
ing him. 

Miss Jekyll,” Siiid Helston in a low, 
grave tone, his manly face contrasting 
it.s darker beauty with that of his 
blonde companion— “ Miss Jekyll, I 
have something to say of vital con¬ 
sequence to myself, and which I may 
not have another opportunity of say¬ 
ing, at least for a considerable time, 
since I am leaving to-morrow in the 
Buffalo.” 

“Could you not write to mo?” re¬ 
plied the latly, a little curtly. “I must 
not sit here. I ought to be seeing 
people.” 

“ You will hardly be missed during 
the jiiu.sic, I think,” said Helston; “and 
1 hope,” lie added with a faint smile, 


“ I hope to finish before that gentleman 
does.” 

“ Can you not write to me 1 ” 

“ There is no time for that.” 

“ Well, what is it ? ” asked Mis.s 
Jekyll. 

“It is to tell you what I am afraid 
will displease you,” replied Helston ; 
“ and I must beg you beforehand not to 
be angry with me, to forgive and over¬ 
look it.^ . 

“ Jlr. Helston. I really cannot stay,” 
pleaded Miss Jekyll, making to rise. 
Then after reflecting a moment, she 
added, “ Perhaps it is better to hear 
you.” 

“Thanks,” said Helston. “You may 
think me presumptuous—no doubt it 
is presumption on my part—but the 
plain truth is, I have long admired you, 
Miss Jekyll; I know not why 1 should 
conceal* it. It seems to me tliat you 
were born to be admired, and I cannot 
blame myself for doing so. Perhaps I 
am wrong in aspiiing to your favour, 
to your love. I Know you might look 
higher, that you are my master’s 
daughter, that I am not particularly 
clever, and am certainly p<wr. My 
only claim to your consideration is my 
unchanging devotion. I love you, Miss 
Jekyll, and I do not think anything in 
heaven or on earth can alter my aficc- 
tion. You know my heart now ; tell ino 
yours.” 

Miss Jekyll looked down for several 
moments, and fingered her fan. Her 
face was averted, and Helston could 
not read its expression, but her un¬ 
certain manner seemed to give him 
hope. He bent over, and almost whis¬ 
pered in her ear, 

“ Say that you love me ! ” 

The words recalled Miss Jekyll to 
herself. She raised her head .suddenly, 
and answered in a hard, if somewhat 
tremulous voice, without turning her 
eyes, 

“ Mr. Helston, 1 am sorry you men¬ 
tioned^ this. 1 am not insensible to your 
merits. I Imve a great respect for 
you. You have spoken like, a man 
—a gentleman—but,” nnd here she 
drew her breath with a kind of sigh, • 
then added firmly, almost harshly: I 
“ luy answer is, and must be, No ! ’ ' 

With that she rose up hastily from 
her chair, and, crossing the room, 
began to whisper and smile with a , 
group of guests who were standing 
there. Poor Helston seemed dum- 
founded by her abiaipt decision. 
Her words and action gave him a 
sudden shock, and left him staring 
after her in a lielpless manner. 

A minute later, when the distin¬ 
guished amateur finished his fan¬ 
tasia, and the room rung with the 
plaudits of the company, Helston 

a uietly ro.se and walked out. It 
ashed on Charlie that he was going 
away, and, glad enough to escape 
from his unwilling concealment, ne 
followed suit. 

As he tunied to take a final peep 
at the brilliant assembly and bid his 
hostess good-night, Charlie observed 
that Mary Jekyll had turned from 
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the party with whom she had been 
talking and was staring blankly at 
Helston’s departure. 

Charlie found the latter in the liall 
putting on his overcoat. As they opened 
the street-door to let themselves out. 
Mary Jekyll suddenly appeared in tin- 
drawing-room doorway; but tbougli 
Helston may have seen her, he did not 
return. Next moment the door closttl 
upon the two friends. 

Helston was unusually silent and pre¬ 
occupied all the way to Greenwicli. 
Charlie walked with him to the* door 
of his humble lodgings in the town. As 
they parted, Helston looked up at the 
dark niglit sky gleaming with stai’s 
wliere the freshening wind broke open 
the drifting cloud.s. 

“ In a few weeks,” said he, “ I shall he 
looking at other stars than these. I 
wisli you had been going with us, 
(.’hiirlie. I am indifierent about going 
at all. I feel a soi't of waif, and drift 
with the tide, careless of what becomes 
of tuo.” He sighed. “ How did you 
enjoy yourself to-night?” he asked, 
after a pause. 

“ Very well,” replied Charlie. 

“What did you think of Miss Jekyll T 

“ She reminds me a good deal of 
Leslie,” said Charlie. 

“ So I have tliought,” replied the 
Demonstrator, “ but I domt know. 
Women are strange. I don’t think 
vou can compare them with men. 
There is always on unknown quantity 
in their formula—an ar, you know. 
Bear that in mind, old chap : and be 
careful when you are older. They are 
something like cables. Good night, 
Charlie; Til see you to-morrow, I sup¬ 
pose? Don’t forget to write me and 
tell me all the news.” 

“Poor Helston!” thought Charlie. 
“I wonder if I ought to tell him wliat 
I have accidentally heard. Perhaps it 
is better not.” 

(To be contintted.) 
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THE CAIRN ON CARN BRAE. 

By Paul Blakb, 

Author 0/ “ SehiyiA nnd the Worhl," “ Ualehurst Slutehet," etc., etc. 


TAonald, js tliat youl” I exclaimed. 

JL/ “No doubt of it, sir. But what 
brings you out in such weather?’’ 

“ I’m trying to get back to my house 
or yours.’^ 

“ You ni*e walking in the wrong 
<lirection,” Siiid Donald. 

“ Bet’s hurry back if you can find the 
v.-ay.” 

“ 1 can find the way right enougli, 
but I don’t want to go nome.” 

Your cousin’s lost,” I ssiid. 

“ What do you ineiui, sir ? ” he ex- 
clninied, leiuliiig me hastily to the 
' liolter of tln^ hedge, where wo could 
talk nioi’o ea.sily. 

I told him shortly what had occurred. 

*■ Why, he’ll bo dead before wo can find 
him’’’he cried in an agony of fear. “Oh, 
why wasn't 1 at home to look after 
bin:” 

'■ Never jiiiiul that now,” I said; “ we 
i.iust try and find him. Whei*e do you 
t hiik he'.s most likely to have wan- 
\l .-re(l r 

Donald thought for a minute and 
t ii jii cNclaiuied. *' 1 know ! he’s gone to 
tc.’.irn, I feel sure. He’s goiio there 
i } watch for me.” 

•' Why should ho oxpoct you back to- 
cb-.y?” 

“’J’o-diiy’.s his birthday, you know,” he 
i ;'|)li(xl, and his voice trembled. 

llemeuil^ering what Jamie liad s<ud, I 
thought it very probable Donald was 

j 

“ Let’s go to the cairn at once,” I 
iii'.id. 

“Then follow me,” responded Donald, 
• ■it nibiiig over the hedge and crossing a 
h.dd which skirted a copse. Through 
riiis we fought our way, tho snow on 
the branches falling on our beads in 

iikitsses. 

Keep close,” cried Donald ; “ we 
niustn’t hiso cacIi other.” 

Is this the best way to go ? ” I 
^naped. 

“ Save over a mile,” he called back. 

"We were soon on heather and mount- 
upwards. Dou^d seemed to know 
)»is way by instinct, but it was not by 
instinct alone. He had rambled over 
t>iiese hills from a child, and had made 
many a short cut across them 011 his 
way back fron) school. Only once did 
}io seem doubtful of his wnereabouts, 
iitid that was not for long. 

The fury of the storm had begun to 
• ^l^Hte, but the suow came down more 
1 1 i ickly than ever. We were both 
tiior(mghly wet long ago, but I did not 
jiotice the discomfort in view of the 
other troubles I had to bear. How 
iiitAuy times did I not bark my shins 

I .'i^ainst boulders, scratch my face 
s L^ainst sharp twigs, or fall headlong 
i 11 to a heather-bush through stumbling 
. ov'er an unseen obstaclo ! Even undtu’ 

, -tJtnG most favourable circumstances it 
i*ociuired care to cross the moor, but 
it was impossible to do so without 
^^otuing to grief iucessautiy. But 1 
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bore up as well as I could, remember¬ 
ing that in all probability Jamie's life 
deix^nded on us. 

The ascent became stiffer. and tho 
work harder. Jly^ knees ached; I could 
have Silt down and groaiietl. 

“ Come in here,” said Donald, guiding 
me into a recess between two huge 
bouldws. “ We mustn't knock our- 
.s«*lves up.” 

Wo indulged in two or three minutes’ 
rest. [ wanted to ask several ques¬ 
tions, but thought it wi.ser to postpone 
th«*m. 

“ Now for a final trj-,” said Donald. 
“ We aren’t far off, if I haven’t lost my 
reckoning.” 

Up and up, over boulder and heather, 
into bog and hole ; bitten by the cruel 
wind, blinded by the driving snow. 
Never have 1 hiui such a fight ogaiusc 
tho elements. 

Suddenly Donald gave a shout and 
darted forward. I followed as best I 
could, and soon saw mistily through 
the suow a pile of boulders as high sis a 
cottage. Then 1 lost sight of Donald 
for a moment, but another shout 
guided me to tho right spot. 

There was an opening between the 
locks, which met overhead. The open¬ 
ing into a shallow cave. A wall of 
loose stones had been built in front, 
and the ground was covered with cut 
heather, which formed a capital couch. 
Tiiis was the work of Donald for the 
I amusement of Jamie. 

I The cavern was not unoccupied. At 
I first I could see notliing, but on striking 
' a match I had with iix; I caught a 
I momentary glimpse of Juinie lying on 
! the heather, nestling up against a 
sheep. Donud was on his knees beside 
him. 

“Light the lantern, sii',” Donald 
gasped. 

“Is he asleep ? ” I asked. 

“ Yes, and I can’t wake him, but 
his heart’s beating all rigl^t. Quick, 
please!" 

I lit the lantern, which disturbed the 
sheep so much that he retreated to the 
furthest comer. I gave Jamie a spoon¬ 
ful from my fiask ; he opened his eyes 
for a moment and then -shut them 
: again. 

i “ We must carry him by turns,” said 
I Donald. “ It won’t do to liave croppers 
going down. I’ll have first try: you 
I walk ahead and hold the lantei-n up 
1 high.” 

I I lifted Jamie on to his shoulders, 

I and glad enough I was to hear the 
child give a tir^ sigh. But 1 did not 
like to think of the task before us. 

The sheep wanted to follow, but 
Donald was afraid of its blunileriug 
against us and upsetting us, so T placed 
a hurdle across the mouth of the cave 
and fixed it with stones. The hurdle 
was .Jamie’s gate, to make his little 
house complete. 

There were now fewer hesitations 


as to the path, for Donald knew i6 
thoroughly ; in fact, there was a good 
beaten track most of the way. The 
snow was still falling, but not quite so 
thickly, so that with the assistance of 
' the lantern 1 managed to walk without 
any iiccident worth mentioning. When 
, we reached the regular pathway I took 
Jamie on to my shoulders, Donald 
taking uiy place; and at last, dead 
tired but successful, we pushed open 
the garden gate and made our way 
silonUy over the snow to the house. 

There wjis no one at home but Jeanio. 
who told us that Hr. Donaldson haa 
gone out alone, “ raving like one 
possessed.” We soon got Jamie to bed. 
He woke up whilst we were undressing 
him, and before I left he had practically 
I recovered. 1 should have stayed longer 
by his side, but [ heard the front-door 
open and .Mr. Donaldson enter. 

I slipped out of the house unseen, 
telling Jeanie not to mention that I haa 
been there. I wanted Mr. Donaldson 
to do full credit to Donald’s pluck and 
skill; without him I should nave been 
in Jamie’s case myself. 

The lost sound I heard as I crossed 
the gui-deu was a loud cry of joy as tho 
father saw his son. I did not wait to 
hcoi’ more ; time enough for that next 
day. 

Not long after breakfast ne.xt morn¬ 
ing I saw Donald coming up my garden. 
He gave me a cheery halloo in quite the 
old fashion, and I guessed at once that 
all had gone welL 

“None the worse, I hope, for last 
night’s excursion?” he said gaily as he 
entered. 

“ No," 1 replie<l, “except afew bruises 
and a general stiffness. How are 
you?” 

“ Oh, I’m all right, and so’s Jamie.” 

“ And Mr. Donaldson?” 

“ Yes, we’re on good terms again. He 
seems to imagine 1 came home on pur¬ 
pose to save Jamie. Jeanie backed up 
the idea, so after a scene which I 
scarcely like to recall for m^ uncle’s 
sake, lie asked me to fo^ve him and to 
stay and live with Jamie as his son." 

I need notsav how delighted I was to 
hear this, and now thankful that I had 
been able to aid indirectly in bringing 
uncle and nephew together. 

“ But, Donald,” I asked, after he had 
given me details of all that had 
happened after I left the house, “how 
came you to be on your way homo?” 

“ I wasn’t: I was coming to you. My 
friends at Whitehaven had arranged a 
voyage for me, and I wanted to see you 
before I went away for good. I was to 
I be clerk at an office in Buenos Ayres.” 

; “ But why not write instead of com¬ 

ing ? ” 

“ I wanted to see the old place once 
I more, and I thought I might catch a 
glimpse of Jamie.” 

Mr. Donald.son came to my cottage 
. in the course of tho morning, and 
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thanked me in very warm terms for my 
share in the rescue of Jamie. It seems 
that Donald’s sunnise was correct: he 
lijul slipped out to watch for liis cousin, 
and had not noticwl the storm rising ^ 
behind Cam Bme. It began to snow I 
just after he left the cave, so he hurried [ 


back to it, and after a time fell asleep 
with the cold. We rescued him none 
too soon. 

I left the neighbourljood shortly 
aftcrwai'ds, but I have not lost sight of 
the Donaldsons. Donald is now a 
student at a hospital in London, and 


getting on rapidly. Jamie is at schonf. 
and looks forward as eagerly now as- 
ever to his cousin’s return for the holi¬ 
days. tliough he no longer need watch 
for him from the cairn on Cam Brae.. 

(THE END.), 


BARBICANE & CO.: 

OR. THE Pl'RCH.\SE OF THE POLE. 

By Ji'LES Verne, 

Afifhor of “ Tht Clipptr oj the Chuii>," "From the Earth to the Moon," etc., etc. 


T^E-s ! Jjike Jupiter. 

1 At the time of that memorable 
meeting in honour of Michel Ardan—so 
ajipropriately mentionecl by the orator 
—if J. T. Maston liad excitedly ex¬ 
claimed, “Let us right the earth’s axis,” 
it was because the daring and fantas¬ 
tical l-’renclmmn, one of tlie lieroes of 
the moon voyage, had chanted his 


CHAPTER Virr.—LIKE JUPITER. 

had celebrated the special advantages 
of the giant jilanet, as we briefly re¬ 
ported at the time. 

The problem solved by the calculator 
of the Gun Club was the substitution 
of a new axis of rotation for the old 
one on which the earth had turned ever 
since, in popular phrase, “ the world 
wa.s a world.” This new axis of rotation 



"The making; of a new axis was possible." 


ditliyrambic hymn in honour of the 
most important planet of our solar 
system In his superb panegyric he 


would be perpendicular to the plane of 
its orbit; and under such conditions 
the climatal situation of the old Pole 


would be much the same as that of 
Trondjliem, in Norway, in spring-tiiDC. 
The palieocrystic armour would tlius- 
naturally melt under the rays of the 
sun : and at tlie same time climate 
would be distributed over the earth a* 
tlie climates are distributed in Jupiter. 

The inclination of our planet’s axis, 
or in other terms, the angle which its 
axis of rotation makes with tlie plane 
of its ecliptic, is 32'. A few degree-' 
would thus bring the axis perpendicular 
to tlie plane of the orbit it descriliei 
round the sun. 

But—it is important to remark—tlie 
eflbrt that the North Polar Practical 
Association >vas about to make would 
not, strictly speaking, right the earths 
axis. Mechanically, no force, however 
considerable, could accomplish that. 
Tlie eartli is not like a chicken on a 
spit, that we can take it in our hand 
and shift it as we will. But the making 
of a new axis was possible—it may Iw 
said easy—if the engineers only had 
the fulcrum dreamt of by Archimedes 
and tlie lever imagined by J. T. Maston. 

lint as it had been decided to kei-p 
the invention a secret until further 
orders, all that could be clone was to 
study the consequences. And to begin 
with, the journals and reviews of all 
sorts, appealing to the learned and the 
ignorant, devoted themselves to con 
suloring how Jupiter was atfected by 
the approximate perpendicularity oi 
his axis to the plane of his orbit. 

Jupiter, like Mercury, Venus, the 
earth, Mars, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune, forms part of the solar 
system, and sweeps round at nearly 
five hundred million mile.s from the 
central fire; and his volume is al>out 
fourteen times that of the earth. 

If there be such a thing: fis Jovian 
life—that is to say, if tlicre are any 
inhabitants on Jupiter—tlie following 
are the advantages they c*btain b' 
living on the gre^it planet—advantag*’i 
so poetically brouglit into relief at ihf 
memorable meeting above alluded to- 

In the first place, during the rn.'.l 
rotation of Jupiter, which occupies 
nine hours fifty-five minutes, the day^ 
are always equal to the nights in ^1 
latitudes—that is to say, the Jovian 
day is four hours fifty-seven niinutp:^ 
long, and the Jovian night lasts alse 
four hours and fifty-seven minutes. 

“There,” said the admirers of Jovian 
existence, “ you have something saitn* 
to people of regular habits. They wn 
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he delighted to submit to such regu¬ 
larity.” 

THat is what would hanpen to the 
rarth if Barhicanedid what he promised, 
oi)^ as the new axis would luake no 
difiereuce in the time of rotation, 
twenty-four hours would still separate 
the succeasive noons, and our splieroid 
would be blessed witn nights and days 
■♦•ach twelve hours long, and we should 
live in a per|)etual equinox. 

“But tne climatal phcnoiuena would 
1)0 much more curious ; and no lej'S 
interesting,’ said the enthusiasts, 
“would be absence of the seasons.’ 

Owing to the inclination of the axi.s 
to the plane of the orbit, we have the 
annual changes known as spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter. The 
-lovians could know nothing of these 
things, and the terrestrians would 
know them no more. The moment the 
new axis became perpendicular to tlie 
♦‘cliptic there would be neither frigid 
/xjiies nor torrid zoness but the whole 
s^arth would rejoice in a teinperatc 
s;liinate. 

Why was this i 

What is the torrid zone ? It is that 
part of the earth comprised between 
■the tropics of (’ancer and (’apricorn. 
Kvery place within this zone Ims the 
sun in the zenith twice a year. 

What are the temperate zones ? The 
part comprisetl between the tropics and 
the polar circles—between iJ.l' iS' and 
<■>(»’ 3^' of latitude, and iu which th<^ 
sun never rises to the zenith, but is 
ivbove the horizon on every day in tlie 
^ear. 

What are the frigid zone.s f That 
part of the circumpolar regions in 
which the sun does not rise above the 
liorizon on every day in the year; 


while at the Pole itself he does not 
]-ise for six months at a time. 

The height of the sun above the hori¬ 
zon is the cause of the excessive heat 
of the torrid zone, the moderate heat of 
the temperate zone, and the excessive 
cold witnin the polar circles. 

When the axis became perpendicular 
these things would be different. The 
sun would remain on the plane of the 
equator. AH the year round he would 
pursue his imperturbable twelve-hour 
cours<>, and rise to a distance from the 
zenith according to the latitude of the 
place. Ill countric.s of twenty degrees 
of latitude he would rise seventy de¬ 
grees above the horizon ; in countries 
of forty-nine degrees of latitude he 
would rise forty-one; in places of 
eighty-four degrees he would rise six ; 
and of ninety degrees (the Pole) ho 
would just peep half bis diameter 
above the horizon. The days would 
l>e perfectly regular, and the sun would 
rise at the SiLiiie time, and also at the 
same })oiiit on the horizon, throughout 
the year. 

“ Look at the advantages !” said the 
friends of Barbicune. “Every man, 
according to his tempei*ament, can 
choost* his own cHuiate, which will be 
invariable ! ’’ 

Tho.se motlern Titans, the North 
Polar Practical Association, were going 
to effect a complete change in the state 
of tliing.s which had existed ever since 
the .sphei'oid had been launched on its 
orbit to become the earth ivs we know it. 

The astronomer might lose a few of 
the familiar constellations; the poet 
might lose the long winter nights and 
the long summer days that Hgure so 
frequently in modern verse ; but what 
of tliat when we think of the advantages 


that would be enjoyed by the majority 
of the human race f 

As the newspa{)ers in the Barbicane 
interest pointed out, the products of 
the earth being reduced to regularity, 
the farmer could always plant and sow 
in the most favourable temperature. 

“ Be it so ! ” said the opposition. “ But 
are mc to have no rains, or hail, or 
storms, or waterspouts, or other odds 
and ends that make matters pleasa.itt 
for the depressed agriculturist / ” 

“ You may have tliero, of course,” said 
the Barbicanions, “but they will pro¬ 
bably be rarer, owing to the regularity 
of tno climate having its effect on the 
troubles of the atmosphere ! Yes, hu¬ 
manity will profit greatly by the new . 
state of things. It will be ouite a trans¬ 
formation of the ten*estrial globe. Bar* 
bicane d: Co. will have conferred much 
good on the present and future genera¬ 
tions by destroying the iuequmity of 
the days and nights and the irritating 
diversity of the seasons.” 

And the “ New York Sun ” of the 27th 
of December thus concluded one of its 
most eloquent articles: 

“Honour to Impey Barbicane and 
his colleagues ! Not only will they 
have made the earth more iiygienically 
habitable, but they will have mode it 
more productive, for then we can sow 
as soon as we have harvested, for no 
time will lie wastetl over the winter. 
Not only will our coal supplies be in¬ 
creased by the now fields, which will 
ensure a supply for many long years, 
but the climatal conditions will be al¬ 
tered to our great advantage. Honour, 
then, to Earliicane & C3o., who will take 
the first rank among the benefactors of 
luaukind ! ” 

(To amiintud.) 


A KI) now 1 must ask niy readej'S to 
take old Father Time by the 
liand, and jump a period of eiglitecn 
jnontns. 

During that period I had not only 
learnt to work hard on the farm, but to 
•rough it in the bush in all weatli<‘rs, 
sometimes lying out in the winter rain 
'with nothing but my rug and a few 
Dushes to shelter me from the storm ; 
■while in the heat of summer I had often 
slept on the sand-plain without even a 
<lrink of water. 

Taking the life altogether it hatl been 
rough and trying * on the other hand I 
had enjoyed good health, and had been 
<»ncouraged in my efforts to become a . 
useful colonist by Mr. Miinro, who had ' 
lately raised me to tlie position of work- 
ijig overseer at a salary of fifty pounds 
per annum. This made a great dill'e- 
j-ence to me, as instead of oeing con- 
.stsvntly employed on the farm, I had 
jiow to visit the slicpherds, help them 


BUSH LUCK: 

AN A I’ S T R .V L I A N STORY. 

By W. H. Timpekley, 

Author 0/ ''Barry Treterton," etc. 

C'll.VPTEK XIX. —MK. MtTNRO’s YARN. 

to move their flocks from place to 
lace, is.sue stores, and do a little book- 
ceping. 

A great change had also taken place 
in the house, as Annie Munro had be¬ 
come iirs. Vernon ; and although her 
home was only twenty miles from Tar- 
wonga, and she and her husband often 
drove or rode over, the old couple had 
missed their only child very much, as 
indeed had everyone, even to old 
Cranny. But our loss had been Ver¬ 
non’s gain, as she matle him an excel¬ 
lent wife, and they •were as happy a 
couple as could be found in the coirmy. 

From my own home I hod received 
several letters, and the last, which was 
from dear old Jock, had nvtlier asto¬ 
nished me, ns may be surmised from the 
following wctract:— 

“And now, my dear Hugh, for a bit 
of news which will no douot take you 
somewhat by surprise. The dear old 
pater has actually been and committed 


matrimony with an elderly and highly 
respectable party of independent means. 
If there was any courtship, or whether 
it was a case of love at first sight, I 
know not; anyhow, hero she is in the 
old home, which, I must atlniit, she has 
made more conifort:i.bIo than I have 
ever seen it. But somehow I don’t feel 
quite 5VS jubilant about the affair as I 
know I ought to be, considering that 
the old gentleman will now have some¬ 
one to take care of him in his old age. 
At any rate, he can do without me now, 
and I want to get away ; so do, like a 
dear good old cliap, try and find some 
individual of a speculative turn of mind 
who would take me on trial for my 
‘tucker,’ as you call it; and if I don’t 
earn that, I’ll give him the chance to 
fight me, which I think is a very fair 
offer. 

“ Sometimes I pay Undo Tom a visit, 
when we walk down to the hut, where 
he smokes black tobacco, drinks black 
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tea, and tells me such yarns about Aus¬ 
tralia, that I Jong to be out there. 

“On the last occasion that 1 
him I told him you seemed t*) be gftting 
on very well, and promised to turn out 
an excellent bushman, wlien he replied, 

“ ‘ Oh, yes, 1 know all about it, and so 
he will some day.’ 

“What he meant I have not tlie most 
remote idea, .and, ns I did not M isli to 
rile him, I asked no questions, so m Ik-u 
you fiiwl out, let me know. But above 
all, bear in mind that I am longing to 
see you again, my dear old chum. Mean¬ 
while, God bless you, prays your atiec- 
tionate brotlier, Jack.” 

This letter of Jack’s had given mo a 
good deal of food for reflection ; and I 
was sitting in the verandah one morn¬ 
ing thinking over the past two years’ 
experience, and wondering what tlio 
future might bring forth, when Mr. 
Munro came out of the house, took a 
seat near me, and asked me M hat day 
of the month it was. 

“This is the fifth day of September, 
and on the day after to-morrow F shall 
be twenty-one years of age,” I i'eplie<l. 

“ Ah ! twenty-one, will you ? That 
means that you will then be a man. and 
your own master. Wliat do you proposi; 
to do with yourself then ? ” 

“What makes you lusk tliat, .sir?” I 
inquired, rather anxiously, wondering 
■whether Mr. Munro had only promised 
Uncle Tom to take me for a certain 
period. 

“ Well, you see, your engagement with 
is merely a nominal affair, and if 
you wished to bring it to an end, of 
course I should raise no objection, that’s 
all,” said Mr. Munro, as he settled him¬ 
self comfortably in his chair,and glanced 
at me for a reply. 

“ Do you wish me to leave you, ^Fr. 
Munro?” I asked, feeling rather hurt 
at tlie veiy quiet way in wliicli my good 
friend hao suggested such a possibility. 

“No; indew, my bov, I would much 
prefer tFiat you shoulci stay 011 , and so 
would my wife. At the same time, I 
think it only right that we should conie 
to an understanding; and must leave 
you to do as you like about it.” 

“Then let me stay witli you, >Fr. 
Munro, anti try to repay you for all 
your kindness,” I rephetl, with some¬ 
thing very like a lump in my tliroat. 

“And so you shall, my boy,” lie re¬ 
plied, heartily, as he jumped up and 
gave me a friendly slap on the Jiack; 
“and, look here, Hugh,” continued he, 
“ I’ll tell you what we’ll do. We’ll invite 
the Vernons and Brooktons to come over 
and dine with us on your birthday : so 
you may tell Block George to saddle 
up and ride over with the invitations, 
which will be ready in ten minutes;” 
and Mr. Munro hurried off into the 
house without paying the slightest heed 
to my attempts to make him under¬ 
stand how grateful to him I felt for all 
his kindness. 

Two days soon slipped away, and on 
the afternoon of the seventh our guests 
arrivi'd, Vernon and his b'^autiful wife 
first, then Mr. and Mrs. I'rookton and 
Lucy. Jim had been invited, of course, 
but no one felt very much surprised 
when his father apologiseil for his ab¬ 
sence on the score of business, which 
would not allow him to leave home. 

Tliat ev ening I had the pleasure of 


finding myself .seated next to my fair 
friend Lucy, whicli added not a little to 
the pleasure of partaking of a dinner 
that Mrs. Munro liad spared no pains 
to make worthy of the occasion, and to 
which full justice was done, as miglit 
be expected of people who had driven 
twenty or more miles previously. 

Afterwards, as we drew round the 
fire in a pleasant family circle, JFr. 
>Funro said he would like to tell a story 
and propose a toast, an offer whicli was 
acce|>ted with acclamation. 

Some of you may have heard part 
of iny story before,” continued Mr. 
Munro, “ but there is still one very im- 
portaui part which has never yet been 
breathed into mortal ear. It •will Fie 
told tins evening as the sequel to an 
event which occurred a great many 
yeare ago ; so now listen.” 

When T arrived in this colony T was 
very little older than our friend Hugh 
is to-night. My capital consisted of a 
good constitution, plenty of physical 
strength, a determination to overcome 
all ditriculties, and two thousand pounds 
in cash. With this sum my friends 
hoped I should be able to make some 
sort of a start, and on mj’ part, I was 
resolved that I would work hard, keep 
steady, and do my best to realise their 
expectations. 

l)urin,j, thn first ypfv*' after my arri¬ 
val in the colony f left my money in 
the only bank, at interest, and ti*aveiled 
about, visiting the difierent settlers' 
houses and sheep stations, so as to get 
an insight into their management; and 
I must say that eveiyone was most 
kind, hospitable, and friendly. While 
staying at one gentleman’s place I 
happened to fall in with a man wlio 
had tried .sheep-farming only to lx*conie 
weary of tlie monotony of bush life. 

This man, hearing that I wanted to 
invest, invited me to his place, where 
he showed me a couple of thousand 
sheep, mostly ewes, a cart and team of 
liorses, a saddle horse, and a lease of 
fifty thousand acres of land, which lie 
rented annually from the Govenmient, 

The whole lot, as he called it, was 
offered to me at very little more than 
half the original cost; and not wishing 
to lose such an excellent offer, I closed 
with him for two thousand pounds, 
and after shearing, the property became 
mine. In fact, he put my cheque into 
his pocket, and walked out as I walked 
in and took possession, and so I became 
a real live squatter. 

I must now explain that tlie station 
was divided into two parts. The head 
station, where I lived myself, consisted 
simply of thret^ huts and a rough shear¬ 
ing shed. The other station was situated 
fifteen miles up the river on which I 
was located. Here half tlie sheep were 
camped in chaive of a shepherd and a 
hut-Keeper, whfie the other thousand 
were shepherded from my own place. 
As may be supposed, my establishment 
was but a very small affair ; at the same 
time I found it impossible to do witli 
less than four servants, a .shepherd, and 
a hut-keeper at each camp: while I 
worked pretty hard myself, rioing back¬ 
wards and forwards between the two 
sheep canip.s, keeping a sharp look¬ 
out on my flock.s, carting rations, and 
checking the number of sheep that my 
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men were butchering ; for some of these 
shepherds were pretty liberal to their 
dogs and their black friends. In fact, I 
bad to use strict economy, eke out the 
rations with kangaroo and pork to save 
my mutton, live hard, work hard, and 
count out my flocks at least once a fort- 
niglit. It wasn’t all “beer and skittles," 

I can tell you. But then, again, I h.iJ 
the lambing to look forward to, and 
hoped to get a gooel percentage, for I 
had plenty of room, and trusted in time 
to have plenty of sheep. 

I had taken over the property in tlie 
month of October, and everything was 
working smoothly enough, when one 
night, aijout the latter end of February, 
Bob, the shepherd belonging to the 
home station, rushed into the little 
hut when I was asleep, and yelled out 
at the top of his voice, 

“ The river’s coming down, gaffer!’’ 

“What on eartli do you mean?” I 
asked, as I sat up and stared at tlie 
man as well as 1 was able, while he 
stood near tlie little table striking 
matches and trying to light the lamp 

“ What do I mean ? Well, I’m thank¬ 
ful my flock is on the bank safe enough, 
but I wouldn’t give five bob for Jimmy’s, 
nor yet for Jimmy and his mate, if they 
are camped on the island.” 

The island, I must explain, was alwut 
an acre of ground in the bed of the 
river, wliere iny other station had been 
formed. Of course it was only an island 
in name, as the river bed was dry fui 
nine months of tlie year, in consoqueiio' 
of which the sheep had to be waterwl 
from a soakage wnich had broken out 
under one of its banks. 

“ Of course tliey are on the island; .it 
least, they were there last week, and 
I gave them no orders to move, 1 sup¬ 
pose they are there now.” 

“ No, they ain’t there moic, that’s cer¬ 
tain. Do you hear that ? ” said Bob. as^ 
he held up his band in a listening atti¬ 
tude. 

Yes, I heard something sure enougli. 
a sort of distant roar, which kept in- 
crea.sing every instant. 

“ Oome on, then,” said Bob, “ aixl 
you’ll see as well as hear directly. 
and he dashed off to the bank of ibe 
river, which was only a hundred yards 
off. 

Slipping on some clothes, I soon fouiid 
Bob and tlie hut-keeper, who •were boili 
craning their necks, and eagerly watch¬ 
ing for coming events ; nor aid tlicy 
have long to wait. 

Trembling with a strange sort of f<»r. 
I stood with my two servants listening 
to the mighty roar of this unwelcome 
visitor, whicli was sweeping along under 
the great eucalyptus-trees, making the 
still starlight night full of souiuU of 
devastation and of death. 

“ Here she conies! ” said Bob, speM^in? 
in a hoarse whisper, as though lie woe 
announcing the approach of a ghost. 

Yes, liere she came, clothed in spotlt'J> 
white, foaming and roaring and raci: ? 
onwards'and onwards with a luigiir,' 
and irresistible force, which made tlo 
very earth tremble under our fet't ;i> 
we stood watching wave upon wave of 
white foam that swept past us. th- 
waters bending trees like saplings, .in>i 
carrying alongliuge logs as tuou^ tbfV 
were mere straws. 

It was a terrible sight, and Sam. tlv- 
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hut-kwper, did not improve nuitters i-y 
remurkinjr, 

I wouldn’t wonder now if Jininiy 
luid Kelly were floating i)ast us this verv 
luimite.” 

I'pou which Ben, the she)>h*’rrl. told 
him to “ pot out,” or he'd kick liiiii into 
the river, to po and look after them. 

For nearly an hour we stood on that 
hank listening to the toiTent ns it 
roared past us, carrying islands of white 
foam towards the sen, while jinssilily 
iny poor men were being honu* onward, 
never to he seen or heard of again. 
That the sheep had heen waslu-d away 
I hatl no manner of douht : still, in the 
hope of paining some crumb of comfort, 
I turned to Ben and asked him what lie 
thoupht of it. 

“Well, gaffer, I’m afeerd it's a had 
job. I suppose it’s about two o’clock 
now; and reckoning the rivei’ s going 
seven or eight miles on hour, it woulcl 
liave reached the island somewhere 
alK>ut eleven last night, when the men 
were fast asleep.'’ 

“But you heard it coming, Ik)h, and 
why should not they ?" 

“ Well, you see, gaffer, I'm only a 
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t ])oor hand at sleeping. I must have 
t my two or three pijies while other chaps 
is snoring ; and it was just while light¬ 
ing my Hr.st pipe I thoupht as 1 heerd a 
stoi'iii comin, but a.s tliere was as cle.ar 
a sky overheiul as ever I see, I tunilded 
to it at once that it must be the river 
a-coinin’ down. J see one come down 
once Ijefore, but niU as bad as this ; hut 
J have heerd the da.'kies say that a long 
! time ago, before the white folks came 
^ into tlie country, there was a flood ns 
j regular swept it, .i id that for many a 
' long day after it k ingaroos, emus, and 
' natives, or anyhow what was left of 
^ them, could Ik* s<fn stuck up in the 
I branches of the trees all along the 
course of the river ; but in iiiy opinion 
they don’t come down more nor once 
maybe in ten or twenty years.” 

“And did you ever hear any reason 
given for these flcKxls ? It s<‘enis strange 
that they should take place in the very 
I middle of summer.” 
j “Well, you see, gaft'er, that's what 
i ain’t a bit strange, for I’ve heerd people 
I say as up in the iiinterior it never rains 
I in winter at all, only in summer, when 
i it comes down in regular sheets of water 
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for twenty-four hours of a .stretch, and 
of course, as it inu.st go somewheic, it 
comes fight along the first watercourse 
it meets with, and it’s been a bad job 
for us as it’s found out this one.” 

“Yes, it means a loss of a tliou-suiid 
pounds to me, Bob ; but I 6upiK).se we 
shall know morealiout it wlien daylight 
comes. Turn in now, and I’ll give you 
a call at break of day. when you can go 
and get old Battler tor me, if he'.s not 
drowned, and I’ll hurry up to the ishind, 
or rather to where I saw it last, and 
face the worst.” 

So Bob walked off to his liut, while I 
rambled backwards and forwards be¬ 
tween the camp and the river, feeling 
like a man who was under the influence 
of some horrible dream he could not 
shake off ; and so f tramjK*d to and fro 
till, sick at lieart and tired out, I sat 
down to rest and wait for the dawn ; 
and as 1 so sat and longed for the light 
of another day, the noise of the water 
became softer and softer, and at last I 
slept the sleep of the weary, and for a 
time forgot all my troubles.' 

(To be continued.) 


A YAHN OF THE SING’S SCHOOL. SHERBORNE. 


F orty years ago I was a boanlor at Sher- 
)ii>rno School—or as it was conniionly 
caUetl. in remetiihrance of its founder, the 
l>oy-king, Edward VI., the King's Scliool, 
Slicrijome. Beneath the r.iyal arms eni- 
blaxoned over the doorway of the “Big 
Kcliool now, I believe, the dining-hall— 
tliere was a classic inscription sorely puz¬ 
zling to small Ix^, in which was quaintly 
indicated ^ red capitals the year of its 
erection. It ran thus : 

“ Ttfcts Onco cuitoa, Leo vinDeX, fLos, Oeciis, 
auctor, 

ReX ptas biec tmat, protevdt, ornat, nLtt. " 

the numerals dddlllxx signifying “Anno 
J>oniini 1670”—a date, of course, later than 
the reign of Edward vi. From a loftv niclie 
in the wall of this room there looked down 
iv coloured statne of the yonthful king, up 
to which, clinging to projections of the 
\vainscot, the more venturesutiie among ns 
>vould periodically climb, winning rich spoil 
«>f fives-balls, which, aimed at the royal 
<‘Ountenance, had found a resting-place Ite- 
liind the shouldera 

The jicriod of which 1 write was jnst sub- 
sso^uent to the rigirm of Dr. Lyon, of wide 
West-country fame, and during the brief 
liead-mastership of the Rev. C. T. Penrose, 
A pupil, I believe, of the great Dr. Arnold, 
and imbued with much oi hU spirit 

l..ookin^ back to those old days, a medley 
of mental iihotographs develop one by one 
in the dark chamber of memory. First, 
there rises before my mind’s eye the faini- 
linr playground, witli its ancient pear-tree 
in one corner, protected by higli and pliant 
rn-ilings, which, forced asunder sufficiently 
to admit the head of some luckless dav- 
?>oy, liecaiue a convenient impromptu p!l- 
1 «.»ry, fast gripped in which the victim might j 
\yo freely bombarded with tennis-balls from j 
tlicrear. In the centre stood a lamp-post, < 
rotind which there clung an awful myth ; 
n-hoiit a boy once gibbeted to death h^- i 
downwards on its cross-arm. The western j 
taide of this quod wa.s occupied by the “Old 
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Building,*' now demolished, bearing date 
I 1697. Portions of the walls were laui and 
plaster, and there was a tradition that one 
dtli of November an erratic rocket had 
rushed, congreve-like, throngh into an 
upper room, to the no small astonishment 
ot a boy lying ill in beil. 

To the south, approached from the school 
by a private doorway, stood the ancient 
minster, whose tower at that time con¬ 
tained the largest bell in England rung in 
l>ea], which taxed the united strength of 
seven men, tugging, in the absence of a 
belfry, at the seven terminals of a rope 
reaching from the roof to the church pave¬ 
ment. This tower contained also a rare 
lire-bell of peculiar form, the lip curving 
inwards instead of outwards, >vith a result¬ 
ing voice of cracked and clanging dis¬ 
sonance qnite unmistakable, and with 
whose alarum we were only too familiar, for 
at this perioil tires were of frequent occur¬ 
rence in Sherborne, and the Sidiool on more 
tlian one occasion afforded material help by 
forming line and passing buckets from the 
nearest pump. 

I remember how on festival days, when 
the great union jack floated far overhead 
from the minster tower, we loved to test 
our jactatory muscles (n.b.— no occult pun 
intended) by sending carefully-selected peb¬ 
bles—and, in moments of reckless extrava¬ 
gance, even big Geo^e iii. penny-pieces— 
soaring high in the air (with a su'blime dis¬ 
regard of any possible illustration of the 
“ law of pnijectiles ” on the craniums of 
peiiestrians in the churchyard), and great 
was the triumph when we hit the bunting. 

But I must curtail this brain-photography. 

I f<irl>ear to descant on the miserj' of that 
hateful “ ting-tang ” at 6.30 on dark winter 
mornings, sounding its unwelcome sum¬ 
mons through the realms of slumber, rudely 
startling us perhaps from some pleasant 
dream of home; or the chorus of “Quarter” 
rolling from dormitory to dormitory at 6.45, 
warning sluggards tliat if they would be 
in time for chapel they must turn out now 
or never, i pass by the glories of the 


liolster-niatehes and the “tossings” and 
the “ launchings ” at dead of night, and the 
winter snowball-matches with the “ town ” 
by day (the “town,” however, was too 
much addicted to incorporating a stony 
nucleus in its missiles); and the summer 
joys of the river, where on my first essay t<» 
swim across a big fellow played leapfrog 
with me in the middle (only the “play” 
was all on one side); and the roastings of 
chestnuts and potatoes in the old quarries 
of “ Humpty-duniptj';” and our mnemonic 
experiments with that small boy of slender 
common-sense, but phenomenal memory, 
whom we occasionally constrained to learn 
ten lines or more of Homer, and to repeat 
them forwanis anef backinards ; and the 
hoaxing of new boys witli that time- 
honoured joke anent the stone dodos on 
Lord Digby’s park-gates, which were vera- 
ciously averre<i to fly all round the town 
every time they heard the church clock 
strike one a.m.; and the annual “goose- 
feast”—the emliodiment, I believe, of a 
bequest bv some kind-hearted lady—pend¬ 
ing whicli our gourman<ls were wont to 
starve the day before, and concerning 
which I find an entry in my schoulboy 
diary, “ I had 2 breasts and 2 helpings of 
apple-pie.” On one or two episodes, how¬ 
ever, I may be permitted to enlarge. 

There was a boy, Joe N-, who was 

addicted to mad freaks, and indeed Mas 
accounted not altogether compos mentis. 1 
believe, poor fellow, he eventually found 
a home in an asylum. He used some¬ 
times to invite me to go small-bird shoot¬ 
ing—of course contrary to rules. 1 fancy I 
see him now, >vith the gun-stock in Iiis 
pocket and the barrel slung round his neck 
and reaching into his “continuathms,” 
shuffling Btifl-legged downstairs, and so ofl' 
the premises. 

Once, I remember, he stuck cobbler's 
M'ax on the third master's chair, mIio-sc 
wrath on realising the attachment of tliat 
article of furniture for his ijcrson Mas 
justifiably direful. Spotting Joe, he ad¬ 
ministered a furious castigation, in the 
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miilst of which a volcano suddenly j 

into eruption in the culprit’s coat-]K>cket, | 
the rattan having collided with a box of ^ 
Incifers with jjtartlin" result! 'fearing olF j 
his garment—literally a “blazer”—and \ 
foaming with rage, our friend nishe<I down ; 
the schoolroom and out at the doorway, ! 
seizing ea route a poker from the stove, 
ami hurling it at the master’s head—an act 
which would proliably have meant expul¬ 
sion to any other boy, but which was con- 
tloned in consideration of his abnormal 
mental condition. 

I can recall one scene in wliicli this same ■ 
boy was quite accidentally the canee of , 
what very nearly proved a fatal catastrojihe 
—the date, I see by my school diarj', 
was September 22&d, 1849. A trench for ! 
drainage pnrposes, some four or five feet ' 
deep, was being driven through the ImII- 
court, and at tlie bottom there had been 


discovered fragments of ancient tcsselated 
pavement. In the alsence of the workmen 
certain juvenile aidiicologists, enthusiasti¬ 
cally excavating, soon undermined the 
sides of this cutting, and were lying full- 
length, groping for encaustic treasures in 
the cavities they had made. At this 

moment Joe N-leaped with a war- 

whoop across the gulf, and alighting oq 
the further side precipitated an avalanche 
of earth upon the unlucky excavators, two 
of whom were buried Imily, while the 
third, who happened to be standing, was 
entombed up to liis neck in a mass of dibrui. 
Providentially the workmen, who were 
resting outside the { >urt for their mid-day 
meal, succeeded in exhuming the insensible 
lioys just in time to avert suffocation. Hut 
through all the terror of those ten minutes 
the comic effect of that third hoy’s head is 
indelibly imprinted on my memory, as, 


protruding sphinx-like from tlie ground, 
ashy-pale witli fright, it imbiltecl and ripn- 
veyea to subterranean abysses tlie gla-^p 
of stimulant held to its lips by helpful 
hands. 

My “ yam ” is ended. Since the days of 
which I write the King’s School, Sherborne, 
has undergone a rapid process of evolution. 
Tho energy and enterprise, first of Dr. 
Harmr, and sobeequently of the Rev. E. 
M. Young, H.A., the present head ma«<ter. 
have vasuy developed both its external anil 
internal resources, and entitled it to take a 
liigli position among our public scIkkpU 
Its pupils make theirmarkat the Univer'i- 
ties, and what with new dormitories, clia|iel, 
library, workshop, swimming-bath, and 
other mo<lera accretions, the place lia-> 
grown out of all knowledge of its -MHil 
Boys ” of forty years ago. 

(THE END.) 


A KUTG’S GIFT: 

A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT, 

By the Author of “Molly’s Story,” “The World Beyond tmi: Esterelles," etc., etc., etc. 


X T was “Speech Day” at St. Peter's 
College, n'estminster, and (ieorge Fitz- 
Douglas iiml been chosen os chief orator. 

Oeorge was especially proud of the 
bewour conferred upon him on this occasion, 
for the King had promised to lie pre-sent, and 
in attendance iqmn him would be Lord 
l>mglniiore, (Jeorge’.s stepfather and guar¬ 
dian. 

Dressed leaply for the part he had to 
pf.'iy, he walked slowly up and down the 
leereation-ground, reciting his siieech to 
bim.self. 

“Eh, hut we’re grand lo-day!” cried his 

C ger brother James, appro^hing at the 
of a score of younp^ters. “What 
can we do for miloi^? Black his shoes 
niebbe, or curl his wig ? ” An<l up went a 
misehievouB hand, ulting the new lint 
ever the nose of the orator, and disarrang¬ 
ing the well-trimmed locks, deftly dress^ 
by the barber to resemble the perruque 
worn by gentlemen of tho perio<l. 

“ Don’t make an ass of yourself, Jem!” 
retorted his brother, smoothing his ruffled 
locks and replacing liis hat. “Surely you 
don’t want me to appear before the King 
disheA'eiled and out at elbows like a spend¬ 
thrift.” 

“ Ha ! ha!” lnughe<1 Jem, “asif anybotly 
would think of calling luv learned and 

[ •rodent brother a siwndthrift! ” And Jem 
sittoned up his poeVets and strutteil about 
with his hands Whind him, his eyes bent 
on the ground, and muttering to himself, 
in linUcrous imitation of his elder brother, 
till all the yonngsters shouted with laugh¬ 
ter. (ieor^ turned contemptuausly on Tiis 
heel. At another time he would have laid 
violent hands upon some of his tormentors, 
but to-day he could not afford to lie angry, 
for neither his coat nor his temt»er must be 
ruffled. 

Just then the great bell summoned 
them to the hall where the ceremony of the 
day was to take place. It had licen gaily 
decorated with flags and banners, ainon^t 
which were proudly displayetl several 
taken in battle by ofd Westminster Ixiys. 
Beneath a tvojihy of these, on a sbglitly 
raised dais, was placed a chair for King 
(Ieorge HI., who was conducted to his place 
by the hemi-master. 

His entrance was tho signal for a wild 
huzza, followed bv the hearty singing of 
“ God Save the I^ing ” by the clioristcre 
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of Westminster Abbey, who are always 
•scholars of St. Peter’s College. 

'riie King nodded and smiled, well 
pleased with his reception. Then after a 
few words of welcome from the head¬ 
master, (ieorge Fitz-Douglas was called 
upon to deliver his speech. 

A fine-looking fellow was George, in his 
blue coat with urass buttons, buff waistc«>at 
and knee breeches, silk stockings and 
Imckled shoes. As he came furwanl with a 
low ls)w the King was evidently intereste<i 
in the orator l>efore he liegan his speech. 
He nodded and smiled approvingly at the 
flowing periods in which, with adroit 
flattery, he was extolled os the father and 
frieml of his people, not of the British race 
only, .ns George forcibly pointed out, Imt of 
those alien and outcast sons of Ham whose 
cruel lot bad excited the compassion alike 
of King and peasant; and had caused the 
jias.sing of a law wherebv slavery and all 
its horrers would he abolished within the 
realm of Britain. At this allusion to an 
act which had caused great excitement 
during the year (1807) there was vociferous 
applause, renewed when, at the conclusion 
ot the speech, the King signified his desire 
that the orator should he presented to him. 

(ieoi^ stepped proudly on the dais, and 
Ixinl Longhmure, taking him by the hand, 
led him to the King. 

“Fine speech, young man!” said the 
King—“fine speech ! ” whereupon George 
bowed with all the •Trace of a courtier. 

“Brin" him to \Vinil.sor. mv lord—bring 
him to Windsor.” Then Lord Longlimore 
whispered a few words in the King's ear, to 
wliicli he answered aloud: “'I’o be sure, 
to be sure,” and t > Jem’s utter amazement 
he too was called up to be jrresentotl. 

Jcin hml not Ireen dressed and curled for 
tho occa-sion, hut ho was by no means 
abashc<l, and when the King asked his 
name ho answered boldly, “James Fitz- 
Douglas, and your Majesty's humble 
servant.” 

“(jood boy, good Iroy!" said King George, 
but unfortunately for Jem, as he tried to 
imitate his brother's 1k)w, his pocket gapcil, 
and out Hew a blackbird almost into the 
King’s face. 

In a moment there uas dire confusion. 
The lK>ys at the back of tiic hall bni'st into 
shouts of laugiiter, and by some strange 
coincidence half a dozen more birds went 


: flnttering hither and thither. The masicis 
' tried in vain to check the uproar, whil't 
tlie King rose with an offended air, ami 
Lord Luiighniore shook the unlucky Jeia 
' by the slioulder, saying: “ How tlare 
yon, sir ! ” 

“ Share and I couldn't help it at all at 
, all,” cried poor Jem, whose brogue always 
came out whei excited. “’Twas only part 
; of the ‘ dainty’dish,’ you know, .to -ct. 

, liefore the King.” 

I At this, good-natured King George could 
not help smiling. 

“Take care next time and put your bir<l< 
in a pie,” said he, “ before you bring th*';n 
to me, for I don’t want my nose peckeil off ' 

“ And shure I’m rale sorry, air—that i-. 

I your Majesty. I kept him in as long si- I 
; could, but when I made my bow he took a 
I mane advantage.” 

I “ Well, well, never mind, never mind : d-» 
harm done ; but how will you catch it ? ' 

“ Oh, I’ll catch it, your Majesty, nevt r 
fear,” replied Jem dolefully. “I’ll 
it safe enough when you’re gone.” 

I At which there M'as another laugh, .nud 
the King, turning to the head-inu:-i'n, 

' said, 

“Don't he hard on liim, he didn't iiic:ui 
it, sir—didn’t mean it.” 

The head-master bowed, biitsaid nothin;:, 
and the boys looked at each other and 
shrugged their shoulders, knowing tliai 
I the silence Avas ominous. Jem therofon* 
i was greatly surprised when he was let off 
i with a severe reprimand. Nevertheb>>s 
I he did catoli it, and that pretty sharply. 

: from his brotlier, who fancied the f^avour- 
{ able impression he had made U))oii tlic 
King had been obliterated by Jem’s esci- 
j pade. 

I Lord Lougiiniore, however, di«l not for- 
' get the permission he had received to take 
' George to Wind-sor. There he was i*er- 
' mittM to join the King’s suite when. 
was his daily custom, he walked on ibe 
terrace with the Queen and the Princesses. 

I It was early in August, and ^ultrA 
Aveather, Avliich jicrhape accounted for 
several cases of drunkenness among those 
assembled to see the Royal Family. Fi'v 
or six had been forcibly removed by th* 
)>olice, so that Avhen a man was obeerAcJ 
standing close to the King Avith his hat on. 
it Avas naturally concluded that lie v.i5 
I cither dmnk or a rebel; and Lord Thomonti. 

[••A’itli more 
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with more /eal tlian discretion, went np 
to him and took otf the ohjectionahle hat, 
an imli^Tiity which the fellow resentetl 
hy turniiif: on his lordship and ci^’ing liim 
a savage kick, tieorge saAV nis oppor- 
tunitv, and, rushing fonvard, seized the 
man hy the collar, and nntM'ithstanding Ids 
struggles, held him till the iwlice came and 
took him oft' to prison. 

"Fine lad, tine lad!” said tlie King, who 
had turned to watch the scuttle. " Rring 
liim tome: I’ll give him a commission in 
my (Juanls." 

Jyord I.oiighmore hastened to bring 
(ieorge to tlio King; Imt t<i his surprise 
and anger, when his Majesty offered the 
enmmission, the young man ha<1 the auda¬ 
city to decline it. 

"What, what!" said the King angrily. 
" not have a I'otnmission in my Guards! 
You mnst be ma<l, sir—matl! " 

" Imiecd, your Majesty,” said George, 
firmly but i'esj)ectfully, "I aui not mad, 
but I cannot l>e a soldier.” 

"Not l»e a soldier in my Guards!” 
eciioed tbe King, "and wliy not, sir—why 
not ? ’■ 

" lleeause,” replied tlie latl, "I look 
upon my life as the sacred gift of God, and 
1 dare not slay a fellow-man, even in war. 
If instead, I could lie ])ermitte<l once only, 
by your blaje-sty’s favour, to save some 
poor wTetch condemned to die, that would 
indeeil be a King’s gift.” 

"Gh, yon think it grand to be able to 
save life, do yon? Well, so you shall—so 
you shall,” and turning to his secretary the 
King bade him fetch a form of pardon, and 
when it was brouglit he signeil it on the 
terrace lialustrade, and handed it the young 
man, saying. "Tliere, sir, no%v you may 
save a life when you will, but use it wisely, 
sir—u.se it wisely.'' 

(Ieorge took the blank form of pardon 
having the royal signature attached, with 
many expressions of gratitude ; but in truth 
lie was somewhat emliarrassed by the ^ft, 
which was not exactly what he w-anted. 

Kncourawl by the sm’cess of his school 
s{ieech, he ha<l ma<le up his mind to lie a 
liarrister, and had hoped to secure for him¬ 
self some (.'ourt influence which would 
enable him to rise in his profession. Visions 
oven of the Woolsack floated througli his 
ambitious brain, but the King had taken 
him t(X) literally, and in giving him this 
blank pardon evidently imagined he had 
done him a mighty favour, which woultl 
preclude him from asking more. Well, it 
was doubtless a grand thing for a fellow to 
liold in his hand the power of life and death, 
but he doubteil whetlier his guardian would 
look npon it as an equivalent for a commis¬ 
sion in the Guards. 

Lord Loughmore, indeed, was nol slow to 
let him know that he thought him a fool for 
his pains; and a.s for Jem, he laughed at 
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him in a most irreverent manner, asking 
him daily iiow much his ears had grown, 
pretending to measure them, thrusting a 
thistle under hU nose at every opportunity, 
and mimicking the braying of n donkey 
M'lien he met him. 

" To tliink of any fellow in liLs .senses re¬ 
fusing a coininis.sion in the Guards ! ” said 
Jem. “ Why, I’d have gone on my bended 
knees and liissetl the King’s toe if he’d 
ort'ered it to me! As it is, I’ll have to 
tight a duel, or steal a sheep, or do tiouic- 
thing wicked, that you may save me from 
hanging, for fear yoiir free jiardon should be 
wasted on strangers ! ” 

"All, but you forget I was to use it 
iciwln," replied George, "ami it wouldn’t 
lie wise to save a fellow from hanging who 
tried to deserve it. But cheer up, my Ixiy, 
peihajw some «lay you mag deserve it in 
earnest, and then we’ll see what can be 
done.” 

“Thank you, my dear kind brother!” 
whined Jem, pretending to erv ; " but pray 
pardon me in aiivance, or wiien the time 
comes it may be too late. I might be 
drowned first, you see.” 

"Never fear! He that is bom to be 
banged will not be drowned ! ” retorted 
(ieorge. 

Thi.s sort of chaff did no great harm, but 
the unlucky gift subjected George to more 
serious annoyance, for it soon got noised 
abroad that he liad the power of saving a 
man from the scaffold, and the friends of 
every condemned criminal thought it neces- 
saiy' to appeal to him to save this, that, and 
tile* other, till if he had had a score of par¬ 
dons lie might have used them ten times 
over. And the worst of it was. every case 
was made to appear more deserving than 
the last, till George was at bis witV end. 
"Use it wisely” seemed to be written in 
capitals across every petition presented to 
him, and served to harden his heart against 
the most touching appeals. 

" What a vast amount of injustice there 
must be in the world ! ” George had said at 
first to Lord Loughmore as these petitions 
poured in. " It seems as though all the 
judges and juries are quite regardless of 
right and wrong, and bent only on con¬ 
demnation. ” 

" Don’t be too hasty in your condemna¬ 
tion, George,” replied hUguardian; "make 
a few inquiries, and yon will find that judges 
and juries usually act in accordance with 
the evidence brought licfore them. Men 
are not ajit to err on the side of severity 
where life is at stake.” 

So George, aided by liord loughmore, 
made a few inquiries, and satisfied nimself 
that in every case thus examined the evi¬ 
dence of guilt was clear, and that it cer¬ 
tainly would not have been acting wisely 
to have pardoned any of the culprits. After 
this, petitions received scant attention, and 


were often thrown aside nnread, and the 
King’s gift became quite a dead letter. 

Meanwhile George had been entered at 
the Bar, and his legal studies enabled him 
to see more clearly tbe vast responaibilitie> 
which rested upon the administrators of the 
law. Nevertheless he still retained a senti¬ 
mental horror of the penalty of death for 
crime, and regarded war and slavery as the 
two deatUy national sins. 

I In these views he was encouraged by hi-* 
only sister, who looked upon her nandsninc- 
brother as a second King Arthur, wIiom* 
mission it was to root out evil and injustice 
everywhere. It was therefore a genuine 
grief to these two when Jem attained his 
lieart's (iesire and u as given an ensigney in 
a line regiment. 

" Mind you keep tliat blank panlon for 
me, George,” said Jem as lie preparetl to 
join bis regiment. “ I daresay I’ll be get¬ 
ting into all manner of scrapes—killing tbe 
King’s enemies and perhaps attaching their 
sheep and fowls—so there’s no knowing 
how many pardons I may want.” 

"Oh, Jem,” said his sister Norali, with 
tears in her eyes, “how can you speak so 
lightly of snch serious things ! ” 

"Ah, well, if the Kingliad only given 
me that commission in the Guards that our 
silly _ brother rejected, 1 might have been 
kicking my heels now about St. James's 
Palace flirting with the pretty girls, or— ” 
" Carrying lilackbirds in your pocket to 
peck off their noses ! ” interrupted George. 

" It’s you wlio’ll have to take care of the 
blackbirds now,” retorted Jem. "Not to 
mention tlie black sheep you’ll have to 
whitewash in your protession, there are 
the interesting niggers you’ve taken under 
your protection. I don’t donbt now you’<l 
( give your royal pardon to one of your black 
brothers, even if he had killed and eaten 
me, your white brother ! ” 

“ 1 think you’d disagree with anyone who 
ate yon, Jem I But don’t let us joke when 
you are going on an expedition from wliicli 
you may never return.’ 

"Or, who knows,” returned the incorri¬ 
gible Jem, "from which I may return 
loaded with honour and the sjioils of war. 
A dozen French scalps hanging at niy 
girdle, eh ? I’ll give ’em all to you, Norali, 
to adorn your Iioudoir ! ” 

Norali shuddered and burst into tears, 
i "There, there,” said Jem, kissing her, 
" I didn’t mean it, only it riles me that you 
I should think so b^ly of us soldiers. As if 
; a man eonldn’t do a.s much good in a ro<J 
I coat as in a black one. I wonder what you 
peace-folk would do without us? W^’liy, 
you’d all have been killed and eaten before 
now by old Boney. I’ll answer for it I'll 
save more lives than (Jeorge there with his 
free pardon, and lives better worth saving, 
too.' 

{To be eonetuded.") 


THE 


S r&SEX is now at the foot of the counties, 
the solitary victoiy for 1889 being over 
York-shire. The ideal of county contests, 
when every team will win all its home 
matches and all be equal, is evidently not 
yet. llampsliire had its day of power, and 
now lia-s gone ; Derbyshire in recent times 
has gone ; ami now it is being asked if the 
lirst-class counties are sixm to lose Sussex, 
so as to sin^ " W** are seven ” instead of 
" We are eight.” Cricket in Sussex seems 
to lie too mueli concentrated at Brighton to 
live healthily. If the county matclics were 
spreml over the county in the Kent fashion, 


CHICOT SEASONS OF 1889 AND 1890. 


PART Iir. 

the needful rising talent might be found. 
Mr. Newham is to Sussex cricket what Dr. 
Grace is to that of Gloucestershire, and it is 
no discredit to him to odd that lie is not 
more inferior to the champion than his men 
are to the champion’s men. They have, 
however, one redeeming merit—they play 
up splendidly wlien the Australians come 
along. On July 24th they have their oppor¬ 
tunity, and all Brighton .should be there to 
see, if it is only to put some lieart into a 
di^irited eleven. 

Yorkshire in 1889 won only two matches. 
Why, is not very clear, as on paper the team 


was a strong one. All sorts of su gg estions 
have been made to remedy such a state of 
things. Even " try a temperance eleven ” 
has been sugge-sted, for some reason that 
rather obscure. The best man last year wa^ 
Peel, who was second in batting average?- 
with 23, and headed the bowling averages 
with 15. It is difticult to sec what the 
county would have done without him. 
Hall "the cautious” was l>est hatemaii 
witli2fi, Lord Hawke coming third with 19. 
Ulyett, once the best professional liat in 
England, is now being handicapped by age, 
and has gone down to U. YorVobire is to- 
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havetwonmtoliesau'aiii't ihe Aii>tralianH— 
one at SheHield on -May ISitli anil the other 
nt Urailfonl on .Imic 2h(l ; Imt if the 
weather be propitious the greatest crowil 
will be at the Surrey match at Slieffielil on 
the lafit day of June, the proceeds of wiiich 
are to be for Hall’s benelit. 

The premier matches of the year will l)e 
nt the Oval on July 3rd, and at I^inl's on 
July 7th. Last year the Players won 
)>otii matelies easily, but professional 
cricket is now stronger than it ever was 
One curious thingnl>out the Oval matcli was 
that though 1,143 runs were scoreil, there 
was no individual score of a hundred. At 
Lord’s, where the Players had an easier 
victory, Jlarnes made 130. This is the 
thirty-seventh ocnliiry made since the 
matches have licen played. Of these 
Iiniidreds Haywanl claims two, C'ar|»entcr 
two. Slirew.sbury two. Mr. Hornby two, 
and Dr. \V. O. tJraco eleven ! 

Of the various North and South matches, 
etc., we need say nothing. University 
cricket Mas poorer than ever, ('amhridgo 
l>cat Oxford easily, and now claims twenty, 
f^even matches to Oxfonl’s twenty-fi%e; 
but as M O Iiave said before, tlic inclusion of 
tiu^ University match and tlie University 
trial matches among the first-class contests 
is only justifiable on the ground of tlie 
encouragement it gives to the game. 

Among the century-makers in so-cnlleil 
first-clas-s company in Dr. Grace 

appeared three times—for 1.34 for South 
against North, 127 not out for Gloucester¬ 


Vlie Owi) 


shire against Middlesex, and 101 for 
Gloncesiersliirc ngaiiist .Middlesex in tlie 
Lord’s match. Barnes also ftpi>eared three 
times. Mr. K. J. Key appeared twice—for 
176 not out for Surrey against Oxford 
l^niversity, and 121 not out for Surrey 
against MhUllesex. Abel also api>eared 
twice—for 138 for Surrey against Oxford 
University, and 10.» for South against 
North in the Scarborough matcii, when 
he and Dr. Grace put on 226 for the 
first wicket. Mr. J. Cranston and Mr. 
F. G. J. Ford also made two scores over 
the hundred. Amongst the single century- 
men Avere Mr. Marohant of Kent, Feel, 

[ Maurice Read, Mr. Wilson of Kent, Gunn, 
Mr. Patterson, Mr. W. W. Read (only 
one!), M'anl, Mr. Newham,Quaife,Major, 
SlircAvsbury, G. G. Heame, Mr. O. G. 
Radcliffe, and Mr. T. C. O’Brien, in the 
wonderful Yorkshire match which wo 
alluded to at some length. 

In the Imwling averages the professionals 
had it all their own M’ay. Their reconl 
leaA'es off where that of the amateurs 
begins. The ll-a-uicket men were Atte- 
Avoll, Briggs, and Mold ; the 12-a-Micket 
CToupM ere Watson, Richardson, and Waller 
Wright; Lnhmann and Sharjie, Iwtli of 
Surrey, each had 13; Martin of Kent, 
Flowers, BarJoM', and Shacklock bad 14: 
M'oml, Whitehead, and Beaumont had 16 
i eacli; and I’eel, m Iio bowled 1,229 overs, 

' averaged 17- The liest of the amateur 
liowlers of more than 200 overs Mas Mr. 
M'oods, M'ho aveittged 16, 3Ir. Mordaunt 
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coming next M ilh IS, and the list ends with 
Mr. Radclill’c's 30. 

Counting on 20 innings or more, the load¬ 
ing amateur liatliiig averages Mere: —Dr. 
\\\ G. Grace. 32; Mr. T. C. O’Brien, 31; 
Mr. J. Cranston, 30 ; .Mr. K. J. Key, ft); 
Mr. F. JIarcliant, 20: Mr. W. M’. Read,23; 
Mr. A. E. Stoddart, 24; Mr. F. G. J. Ford, 
24; Mr. E. A. Nepean, 24; Mr. \V. New¬ 
ham, 23 ; Mr. U. G. Radcliffe, 21. 

Tlie highest aggregate Avas the 1,.306 of 
Dr. W. G. Grace, the next Avas ttunn's 
1,290. The professional batting averages 
on more than 20 innings Avere;—Gunn, 38 ; 
Barnes, 34; Maurice Read, 33; Albert 
Waixl, 30; Abel, 28; Hall, 26; F. H. 
Sugg, 26; FloM'era and Barlow, 24 ; and 
Henderson and Peel, 22. 

Of second-class cricket M-e liaA’C not sp.Ace 
to say much. There are noAV eleven swund- 
class countie.s, and to unraA-el their coandi- 
rntioDs Avould take a column or so. Sutiicc 
it to say that the best second-claas county 
of the year Avas undoubtedly WarAvicksliire, 
an<l the Avorst Northamptonshire. M'ar- 
Avick M'on five matches out of eight and 
lost one; Northampton played seven 
matches and Avon none; Derhyshire, 
Somersetshire, Staffordshire, Ch’esliire, 
Essex, Hertfordshire, Hampshire, Norfolk, 
and Leicestershire tilling the gap. At 
present Lincoln, Nortlmmwrland, Worces¬ 
ter, Sliropshire, Durham, and Glaniorran 
are not admitted M-ithin the second-class 
ring, and form a hopeful group of promising 
outsiders. 


THE BAIKBOW: AKD HOW TO HAKE IT. 


H EREM'itii (Fig. I) is a copy of Descartes’ 
<liiigram, taken from his book pub- 
]ishe<I in 1637. It U rather confused, and 
Ave need not cogicem ourselves with many of 
tlie letters, but the things to be noticed are 
tlie tMO rays A B and F o. lAxik at A B. 
It strikes the drop (M’hich is made so large 
>.o n.s to slioAv the M'orking) in B. Tlierc it 
j-s rif actal to C; thence it is refieded — 
Angle of incidence equal to angle of reflec¬ 
tion—to D, whence it is refracted to the 
siioctator. Now look at the other ray. It is 
refracted at G, reflected at H, reflected again 
At I, and refracted to tlie spectator at K. 

It is often the case that you see two 
Iniwh in the sk^. one much fainter than 
the other. In the one the course of the 
nvys is as A B; in the other it is as F G. 
In the priniaiy boM* you liave two refrac¬ 
tions and one reflection ; in the secondary 
bow yon liave two refractions and two 
reflections. Every tlrop of rain on which 
tile sun shines is a little mirror bung in 
the sky, and returns at certain angles n 
portion of the light Avhich falls on it. 
\Vhnt Descartes thscovered was that the 
pre.'iter part of the rays escapetl as diver- 
i;ent, but tliat those nt about 41 degrees of 
angle emerged in a practically parallel 
sheaf, the combination of these sheaves 
^ving a narrow resplendent arc of white 
light formed by the millions of little mir¬ 
rors in the sun. So said Descartes. 

So far, so good; but how about the 
c<iloHrs? That Avas the puzzle, and Des¬ 
cartes gave it up, Avitli a iiint that it might 
"be owing to prismatic hues. 

Sir Isaac NcM'ton solved the puzzle. 

• By his Avell-kiioM'n experiments Avith the 

f irism he had slioMn that a ray of white 
ight is made up of a number of rays of 
coloured light, which it Avas possible to 
pplit out and examine separately, owing to 
tlie different coloured rays having different 
degroes of refraogibility. Descartes calcu- 


PART II. 

lateil his raj's arithmetically; Newton cal¬ 
culated his algebraically, and conseqnentlj’ 
took A’ery HtUe time ox'er them; and he 
had only to odd to his calculations Avliat 
he had discovered about the degrees of re- 
frangibility of the different spectral rays 
to account not only for the mm', but lor 


of Avhite raA's, that Ave have to deal Avilh. 
<.)f these coloured rays, Avhich are rougldy 
taken as being seven in numlter, ranging 
from red through yelloxv to indigo, an eye 
only receiA'es one at a time from the same 
drop, Avhich drop then appears of the 
colour of the ray; but for tne same reason. 



its colours, and for the reversal of the 
colours in the secondary bow. In fact, he 
shoM'ed conclnsively that the action of the 
raindrop was the same as that of a cylinder 
of AA’ater, and that the action of a cylinder 
was the same as that of a prism, as had 
been sn^eated by Descarte& But the 
refraction in the drop splits the ray of 
light into its coloured constituents, and it 
is one of these constituente, and not a sheaf 


that sex-en eyes placed in a Hue from aixove 
downwards xvould be re(iuire<l to see the 
seven colonrs from one drop in the l»oxv, 
so one eye looking in the direction of seven 
drops one under the other xvould catch 
the loM’er or red ray of the upjier, the 
orange raj* of the next, the yelloxv raj' of 
the next, and so on, xx'hile it xvill lose all 
the others, and tlins see the aex'eral drops 
08 if they were each of one colour. In tliu 
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rainbow. Nay, more, the one eye does not 
for two instants receive light from the same 
drops, although the drops fall so quickly 
that the impression is continuous. 

{To be ttmiinvcd.^ 


primary bow you have one reflection; in 
the secondary von have two, and it is this 
additional reflection that causes the re¬ 
versal in the order of the rays. 

Of such elements, found in the same 


relative directions all around the sky, the 
whole arch is formed. The eye is the centre 
of a circle to whicli the coloured rays con¬ 
verge : no circle can have two centres, and 
therefore no two eyes can see the sante 



HOW TO MAKE A BALL OTTF OF A HANDKERCHIEF. 


I T is not, I think, very “generally 
known ” how respectable a ball for 
luany purposes can be in a few minutes ex- 


A 



inasmuch as we can therewith perplex our 
friends as to how it was done, as also sub¬ 
mit the result to them as a puzzle, it being 
dithcolt or (if it has been thoroughly done) 
impossible to undo it except by one par¬ 
ticular method. 

As the first part of the process fold your 
handkerchief as in Fig. 1. ; next fold the 
points A, B, C, D, inwards again to the 
centre, aod continue this process as long 
as it is possible; finally hold the hand¬ 
kerchief tlius folded in the left hand, keep¬ 
ing down the folds in the centre with the 
thumb. 

Next with the thumb and fore-finger of 
the right liand pluck at the skin of the 
roll you have now made till you separate 
the skin from the contents and draw the 
skin towanls vou and towards the centre, 
as shown in Fig. 2., pushing the contents 
away from you with the thumb of the left 
hand. Pluck the skin again at a point a 
little further away from you than at first, 
and again draw the skin and jmsh the con¬ 
tents as before. Continue this process, 
turning the roll round in your left hand, 
till the handkerchief begins to form a sort 


of whirlpool, in which the thumb of the 
left hand is engulfed. 

It is now easier to complete the work 
by making each successive plucking nearer 
to you instead of further ofl‘, though of 
course the drawing with the right hand 



Fig. 3. 


and the pusliing with tlic left must be in 
tlie same directions as lieforc. 

It will be necessary also at intervals to 
knead it a little between the liand in order 
to equally distribute the contents through¬ 
out the wll. 

Continuing in iliis manner you will 
finally arrive at a very hard ball, Fig. 3.. 
with its skin quite tight and its wrinkle^ 
all firmly fixed in the little centre ut the 
whirlpool. 

it now ought to be inqmssible to undo it 
again except by reversing the process—that 
is, by plucking the skin away trom the con¬ 
tents and pushing from you instead of to¬ 
wards you with the right hand forefinger 
and thumb, while pushing the contents to- 
wards you with the fingers of the left 
hand. 

Large sheets and even blankets and 
counterpanes can be rolled up in Uie same 
way ; and I have heard a story of a visitor at 
an hotel wlio, considering himself badly 
treated, rolled up all his mdclothes before 
his departure so tightly that they could 
not be undone, l)y way of revenge. The 
result, however, falsified his expectations, 
for the landlord, by displaying thcfC 
curiosities and charging a small sum on 
each attempt to undo them, realised asmall 
fortune on the transaction ! F. b. 



Fig 2. 


S OME kindly soul, to cheer our race 
With staininal resonrees, 

Thought he’d devise an exercise 
To bring out Nature's forces ; 

Tnus, strength of body, speed of foot, 
Strong nerve, quick hand and eye, too. 
With judgment—fitting crown I—were put 
To see what they’d apply to. 
lie found a wand with magic in't, 

And, pitching on a wicket, 

’Neath glowing .skies, ou fresh-cut green, 
Uprose the game of cricket I 


THE HOBLE GAME OF CRICKET. 


By William Cromiton. 

Forthwith the noble, manly sj>orf, 

O'er Britain’s wide dominions. 

From place to place to .all tnir rut e, 

Flew round on lic.alth's strong piniens ; 
.\nd, as from teeth by I'lKlmus sown. 

The men rose Ut to play it, 

'Till, once the ball was rolling set, 
Naught but the bat could stay it! 

Still with the magic willow wand 
They pitched upon a wicket, 

’Neath Rowing skie-s, on fre.sh-cut green, 
And played the game of cricket! 


Now see tlie sward on ev'ry hand 
Alive witli kindly faces, 

To watch the game that tills eacU frame 
With health and manly graces ; 

So seek the good fight with a will—. 

The mimic contest settle ; 

Long be the line of men with skill 
To show their British mettle ! 

And ever may the willow wand 
Be seen upon a wicket, 

'Neath glowing skies, on fi-esh-cut green— 
And prizeil the game of cricket! 
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Th« elephant of To^ay. 

(I>niwn for tht ‘’Bov't Own Paper" ty J. A. SaSPEBP.) 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE FOURTH DIMEHSIOK.’' 


T ake a strip of pajier of any convenient 
length and breadth, bend it into a 
fin;;, it a half twist on tlie way, and 

uniting the ends with gum. It will then 



appear as above. Now if you divide tliis 
ring lengthwise along the dotted line, what 
resmt will follow? At first sight it cer¬ 
tainly looks 8S if you would produce two 
similar rings. Take a pair of scissors, and 
try! You will find, wnen you have cut 
througli the length of the ring, that instead 


By Rev. J. B. Bartlett. 

of having two you still possess otic ring or 
iiand, but twice the length of the original 
fine, and with a double twist or “ kink ” in 
it difficult to describe. On repeating the 
cut, you will, however, obtain tieo l^ds, 
curiously linked together, and inserarable. 
The experiment may be varied, with 
equally unforeseen consequences, either by 
commencing the lirst cut at adistance from 
tlie edge of the ring equal to one-third of 
its breath, and continuing twice round 
until the band is divided, or by giving the 
pajKT an entire twist Ijefore gumming. 

A little consideration will perhaps enable 
you to account for these singular results, 
the strangeness of which, I may add, has 
been thought to afford some sort of illustra¬ 
tion of what is called the fourth dimen¬ 
sions—a condition of existence otlier than 
ours, with regard to which men of abstract 
science have recently indulged in. some 
remarkable S]>eculatioos bearing on the 
nature of the spiritual worhl. 


For the infonnation of those to whois 
such speculations are new I will briefly 
explain that what we know a.s space 
contained in three dimensions—viz., lengtli, 
breadth, and heighth; and by these three 
dimensions all our movements are circum¬ 
scribed. But it is conceivable that another 
race of beings may exist who can move and 
see in a fourth direction (which we may 
describe as inwardnessy but which is only 
known to us in theory). Sucli a condithm 
of existence, although supernatural to us 
yet may be nqrmal and natural to spiritual 
Mings. At any rate, the {toasibility of thh 
fourUi dimension has become a matter of 
speculation to certain able inatheniatician.s 
and the subject has even a religious value, 
as affording an answer to those who deny 
the existence of anything which is outside 
the sphere of sense and exjjerience, by 
showing that the suiiernatural i* not 
necessarily opposed to the convictions of 
the highest scientific minds. 


S OMEHOW or other the idea seems imbued 
in the mind of the British boy that 
cats are only fit pete for old maids or girls, 
-and beneath the notice of the sterner sex, 
-except as objects to tease or even bully. 
But without going to the same length os the 
ancient Egyptians, ami worshipping and 
embalming departed pussies in the (xlour of 
sanctity (a cat cemetery covering mam 
acres, many feet deep, has just bMii dis¬ 
covered up the Nile), it needs only a 
moderate acquaintance with a cat's cha¬ 
racter and habits to teach us that cate 
rank next to dogs as the friends and com¬ 
panions of man. 

Then to those of us who live in towns, 
look at the advantages of having a cat for 
a pet—no tax, no muzzling order, none of 
the anxiety as to proper exercise or fear of 
thieves a dog entails. To dwellers in the 
•country—think of the rats and mice! Your 
pet is a vermin destrover, earning her keep, 
■as well as a fireside iriend and ornament. 
In Government granaries in most countries 
two cate are told off to keep down the rats, 
and the American Government goes so far 
as to appoint an officiaJ to inspect the cate. 
So let no sport-loving boy despise puasy. 

And now a few words of advice to those 
who, nnable to keep a dog, can manage at 
least to keep a cat. Cate may be divided 
into two classes—the long-haired and the 
short-haired. The former belong to Asia, 
the latter to England. The long-haired 
species, being visitors to our climate, 
require much more care' tlian tiie others, 
especially as regards frost and cold ; but 
otherwise the feeding and treatmentof both 
are the same. 

jU shows, cate are divided into classes 
—blue, black, silver-tabby, and red-tabby. 
Then there are Angoras. Angora means 
only long-haired, as Angora-rabbits ; and, 
in my opinion, tlie Angora breed has been 
so intermixed with the Persian as to have 
practically disappeared in England. 

Then, as to treatment. Clean mothers 
make clean kittens. At six weeks old a 
kitten ought to have imbibed goo<l habits 
wliieli it never loses. To aceoniplisli this 
it is only neces.«ary to keep a, pan or tray 


OH KEEPING CATS. 

By Likutenant-Coloxel T. G. Ci-thell, 

Author of “ J radical llinU on Taiiderm'j," dc. 

of earth in a corner of the house, and intro¬ 
duce the new arrival when quite a baby to 
it daily for about a fortnight. After this 
it ought to be no more trouble. 

A diet of scraps at all times of the day 
is most prejudicial to the health anil 
growth of anif animal. Servants sin much 
in this respect with jiete. A cat requires a 
small quantity of bread-and-milk at break¬ 
fast; at dinner-time a little meat with 
potatoes and green vegetable; and at tea- 
time bi'ead-and-milk again. Even in a 
moderate-sized honsehold it is not difficult 
to collect tliese meals from ivhat is left on 
the plates. The addition of a little gravy 
makes it more palatable. Cats are not 
large eaters, but they want feeding regu¬ 
larly. No salt, nothing sweet, and nothing 

hot, should ever be given them. 

With iward to kittens, the saying of a 
relation of mine, ivitb large experience in 
rearing cattle and colts, cannot be too 
often Dome in mind. “ In young stMk,” 
he remarked, “most of the blood goes in at 
the mouth.” Spratts’ cat food is excellent, 
but ought not to he required if cate are few 
and the household in full swing. It may 
come in handy, however, during the sum¬ 
mer outing the family, when London 
cats are too often left to toe tender mercies 
of the charwoman, and half starved. 

A tiling not generally known U that 
cats require water jnst as lunch as dogs. 
Let pussy never he without her water-pan 
in its accustomed s^rat. 

Another common mistake is to suppose 
that a starving cat catches mice better 
tlian a well-fed one. The latter will catch 
more, but cat fewer. It is her nature to 
catch them, her mission in life, so to 
sjieak, and site keeps them away Imth by 
her skill an<l her mere presence. My cat 
earns well the handful of food I give her 
by catching on an average twenty-five 
mice a week, either in kitchen-garden or in 

hou. se. Gut to do this she is at work at 
lea-st eiglit hours in the day, and like a 
two-legged hunter, requires her proper 
rations to make her fit for her work. 

.\inl here lot me licg all tliose who care 
for their cuts nut to let them out, but to 


I house them at nights. In the English 
I climate they catch cold, and by ussociatiuo 
' Nvith the pariahs of their kind cuntracs 
ilisease. It is no more necessary for a oat 
than for a dug to roam at night. Talk of 
a muzzling order! Think of the gratitude 
a member of Parliament would earn from 
thousands of sick and slecjileas suuls in 
London, an<l in other large towns, who 
would bring in a bill rendering it penal for 
any cat to Im out after dark ! 

Now as regards sick cate. A col catc]ie> 
cold, and wbile cleaning herself the phlegm 
and the long hair get down lier throat and 
choke her. 

A comb, castor-oil, and cod-liver oil are 
the best medicines for cate. 

Comb her twice a year, spring and 
autumn, but brush her with a soft bnidi 
once a week. 

Only a week ago I saved a very valuable 
cat in this wise. She had eaten nutbing 
for a week, and was a bag of bones, t 
^ve her a teaspoonfol of castor-oil, and 
finding nothing wrong gave her cod-liver 
oil tince a day. (It takes two pMpIe to 

f ive a cat or a dog medicine, but it Is not 
ifficult with the former, owing to the shape 
of the month. One must hold the uioutb 
open while the other pours it in.) After 
the .second dose of cod-livcr oil I introduced 
her to a hit of boiled rahliit. lier eye 
brightened, and she ate about a .square 
inch. Three or four doses of cod-li%'er oil 
and a little more boiled rabbit pull«i her 
through. 

Fever, home-sickness, indigestion, anil 
cold are the common aihnents of cats 
Raw meat, shin of beef, or liver, milk aui! 
water, horse-flesh, scraps froin the joiiii, 
potato bread, with no saucci* or salt, aro 
tite best diet. Gi-een foorl mixed with tin? 
above is essential, ('ats arc devote<i t > 
asparagus. 

Children have a bad habit of alway- 
lifting up and carrying cate. I have known 
a kitten fatally injured by being ihu-- 
pulled about by a child. 

When cate, in a docile inrKul, strike a’ 
one with blunt paws, no harm is inteiKhd; 
it is mere play. 
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In tlie case of a cat becninio^ infested 
>vith vermin, beware of insect powder, 
vliich almost poisons her when she licks 
lerself. A bath is the best reine<ly. Tjiis 
8 minutely described in the exhaustive 


iKwk just brooKht out by Mr. Harrison 
Weir, the urtist-uresident of the ('at 
Society, and which may be read with 
a*Ivanta;;e by any who wish fur further 
information on tlie subject. 


In conclusion, let me add, lest any Iwy 
should fear that in takinj; up a cat as a 
l>et he should be doing a feiuinine thing, 
that as a rule all the owners of prize 
winners at the great cat sliows are men. 


HOW TO MAKE A SIMPLE TELEFHOHE. 


r HE little apx)aratu8 which I am going to I 
describe certainly deserves the title of | 
■simple” which I have given it. I am 
oi intending to introduce you to the bond- 
f/<- cieidricaT telephone, with eluctro-niag* 
ets and liattery all complete. All I 'want 
> do in this article is to tell you how you 
an make in a few minute.s a telephone 
uite 0.8 gooti as those sold for a shilling or 
<vo in tlie toy-shops, out of materials that 
ill cost you probably nothing at all. 

To begin with, you must get, say, fnmi 
le cook, two tin canisters about three | 
ichea in diameter. Take away tlie lids, i 
liiclt are not wanted, and set to work 
irofuliy to knock oiF the bottoms, bending ' 
le tin, if you can, with a small {lair of 
incers. Having taken off the bottoms, you 
ill have two tin cylinders, which ougltt to 
1 quite circular, if you have not bent the 
des in getting off the bottom. Now take 
piece of cartridge jjaper or thick writing , 
i|>er—better still paifhment, if yon have I 
ly--and cut out two circles a little larger \ 
an the size of the cylinders—in our case , 
>out three and a half inches in diameter— ; 
iixl down the circle.8 of (tarchmeut over j 
e cylinders, and glue the edges over the ; 


By K. a. R. Bennetf, b..\. 

tin. It is just like ficsteiiing down a pot of 
jam. Bull the itai'chment or paper as 
tight as you possibly can without cracking 
it, and leave it to get quite dry. When j 
dry the iiaper should be quite “ taut,” ami 
sound Hko a dmm wlien tap^)ed with the 
linger. Now take a piece ol line string, 
or “crochet cotton,” which answers better, 
about twenty feet long, and making asmall 
hole in the centre of each of the little drums, 
push one end of the cotton through, and tie 
a knot so that it will not come out again. 

The telephone is now dnished. (let some¬ 
one to hold one of the drums and go to the 
other end of the room, imlHng the string 
tiglit, but not so tight as to crack the 
jiarchinent. Every word that either siteaks 
into his teiepliono will now bo beard dis¬ 
tinctly by the other; even a low whisper 
will be clearly audible if the dnimls placed 
over the ears. 

I have only mentionetl a coi-J of twenty 
feet, but practically you can hear at an 
enormously greater distance than this. I 
have used a telephone made in this way out 
of doors at a distauce of several hundred 
yards, and quite low wlihsiiers are distinctly 
audible, though either speaker would have 


to shout at the top of his v<,ice to lie 
lieanl by anyone standing mulHiiy belwecti 
them. 

As long as the connecting siring dot*s not 
touch any solid object it will work, but it 
must lie Kept clear of the branches of trees, 
etc., or furniture, if used in the house. 

_ Yon can arrange the cotton up the stairs 
if YOU like, so that a i>evson s|)eaking in the 
hall can be heard in the attic. The string 
must be kept away from the stairs by 
having pieces of cotton tied to tiie bailister 
at one end. and the connecting string at the 
other, so that when the telephones are 
pulled the string will become tiglit, and 
not touch anything but the cotton tied to 
tile WiiUters. As long as these precau¬ 
tions arc taken it will work just r.s well as 
when Ixith speakers are on the same floor. 

I can assure those who intend to make 
one that they can get a lot of fun out of 
' this extremely simple instrument; the 
juniors of the family, at any rate, will think 
it no end of a larlc, and probably l>e con- 
: tinually conveying information to one 
I another tlirongli the telephone when with 
' even less trouble they could make them* 

[ selves understood without its aid ! 


OUK OPEN COLUMN. 


you went to school at OraJoger’s, now aome fifty 
jeara ago, 

u'lt remember we'd an usher whom we nich-naiued 
" Jabnuy Blow." 

lat a life we led poor Johnny, both in playground 
.-md in class •. 

this day 1 can't iinagine how it ever came to pass 
tt the doctor, who on iilDcompoops was m<rstly 
rather rough, 

lid have ffiaced a lot like us in charge of such an 
utter mult 

'll a- tjdy team at Grainger s then { througli all the 
couD^jr CAuad,. . . ^ . 

ether hatting, bowling, fielding, scarce a Khool 
was stronger found. 

. we mostly found our work cut out, and some¬ 
times lost the day, 

cn we had to try conclusions with the boys of 
.'Marfleldsaye. 

{,1y Stanley was oiir esptain—Just the boy to till 
the peat; 

J tliu Judgment and the foresight of the team to 
tuake the most. 

at Nottiugbam they'd trained him, where the 
yoiingators, one and all, 

a very decent notion of the “work” upon the ball, 
■otild pitch a ball to “ off," you see, and give it 
aucts a twist, 

ti y>orsua8{on from iiie digits or a nest turn of 
tJio wrist 1 

■II the batsman squared his shoulders for a lofty 
i.ound’ry drive, 

irepsrvd to show the coonoisseurs the wsy to 
.ut for five, 

-e wna some misanderstandiiig ’twUt the leather 
ujd the bat, 

he chances were that batsman found his Icg- 
anmp b*"* flat. 

a l>oy but knew our prospects were the opposite 
,f “gay” 

e without Fred Stanley 'gainst the team 

iroi9 3iarfieldsaye, 


FRSD ST.tNLEV'8 SURSTlTUrE. 

Bt Tom Mabklaxd. 

It was on the we of this same match, when “ Slow " 
was on his rounds. 

That he cornered poor Fred Stanley on the vliarge of 
brenklng bounds. 

There was not another usher ou the staff of Oralu- 
gcr’s school 

Bat would wisely fait to see tilm ; but this aU-su(fl- 
clciit fool 

Gave him such a doac of Virgil ere he left the match 
to play. 

There was little hope of Freildy's help against the 
Marfleldtaye. 

You can fancy what our fe^inga were when atifdy 
time was o'er, 

And we filed in sad proceesioa through the lebool- 
room to the door: 

Freddy toiliug at hit Virgil in that distant coraer’s 
gloom, 

Johnny blinking through his spectacles on t'other 
side the room. 


Now the stumps are pitched; the ladies master 
strong upon the scene, 

And the champions ol Marfleldsayu are punctual on 
the green. 

Wo were just prepared to spin the humble copper in 
the air, 

.^d pretend that for the Issue we had not the 
slightest care. 

When a buzsiug in the corner swelled into a mighty 
cheer, 

As Fred Stanley bounded ou the field, and cried, 
•• My boys, I’m here 

Wo were thankful tor our fortune—there was time 
enough to know 

How our hero broke the tether of that muddler 
Johnny .Slow. 

lYeddy cried “.Ahead!" and heads it was; wedidn't 
baulk our luck, 

But we played their trundlers round the field with 
lots of nerve and pluck. 


Freddy plied a perfe^'t fifty, and the other fellowa 
scoreil 

Till two centuries were placed to “ Grainger's ” credit 
on the board. 

But the Uarfleldiaye to give us leatlicr-huntlng 
didn’t fall; 

They could hit lialls hard, and keep them low— 
they'd not an inch of “tail.’' 

And their captain played the innings through—he 
made a fearful score; 

It was odds the Marflcldsaye would win—they wanted 
ten runs more— 

.When Fred gave him syeb q 9 lipper, sent hla bails 
across the green. 

As the doctor, with his daughter and some friends, 
came on the scene. 

Now a triumph such as that we knew to (irainger's 
heart was dear. 

So we hoisted I'rcddy shoulder-high and raised a 
ringing cheer. 

lUght before tlie Doctor’s party we set Fied Stanley 
down. 

But the cheers died fitfully nC sight of Grainger's 
.twfnl frown; 

And our hopes of a whole holiday w ere melting fast 
away, 

Whenawbi^Mir from his daughter caused a placid 
smile to play 

On the face that wore the frown before. “ Now, 
boys ! ■■ the Doctor cried, 

“True, X ought to punisli Stanley, but I cixil.ln't if I 
tried! ’ 

llc'd Just dropped into school to see how Stanleys 
lines progressoil, 

And a !/obel found at Freddy'i desk in /’/■ctWp'» 
•' tforiT ” dretted ! 

Still, at .'ll! the “ Old Boys '" ilinners round the board 
the tale will go, 

llow we won the match witli Marfleldsaye, and hood¬ 
winked poor old Slow! 

(THE EXP.) 
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Yhc ']')oy'R Own l^apjr. 




Wooii-I.li K ill. \V. .Ionian). —1 He funiiture 

paate ; Init i( the creatures have KAincd a atroug 
hoM In the nrticles, the mUchiet is done. 


KKEPiXfl A PtiSY (Tommy).—Vonr pony, Tommy, 
won't cost you under 5s. it week, we (ear ; but in 
Bumnier, in (he country, perhaps less. 


Knock KNEE-! (A. ClaTe).—Cure depends on age, etc. 

ckl 


No : they would not take a knock-kneed lad in the 
army. 


Babbit Paper (C. R.).—Tlie “Rabbit Fanciers' 
Journal" would suit you. ijd. a week. Published 
by Mr. Catling, Bury 8t. Edmunds. 


Space ron Fowls (A. B.>—We do not like to recom- 
iiiend the lea/tt space In which halt a down fowls 
may be kept. They will not thrive unless they have 
a "run" o/, say, fifteen feet square. Plenty of green 
Btulf, garden refuse, etc., would be required to be 
thrown in. and handfuls of oats. Do this now .and 
then to give them exercise. 2. No, not as a rule. 


Dormice (Jim^. — There is no )>ook on dormice. 


■■ Home and Farm Favourites," Is., Wanieand Co., 
tells alt about them ; and Upcott UIH. 1-20. Strand, 
h.vs a sixpenny book called " Fancy Mice." 


Takiso a Cat to Akbrjca (Isabella).—Y ou must 
iiiaku friends with the cook beforehand, or one of 
the stewards. After you are at sea, you can let 
pussy have exercise. 

N'brtoosnb>s W. B.).— You will get better as you 
grow older. ?ust attend to the proper manaee- 
ment of health. Live well, exercise welt, take the 
morning tub, and go into pleasant society. 


STARLntns (T. W. R.).—They eat a paste ofpea-miral 
flonr, bnt must have table scraps and bits of every¬ 
thing. Let the bird out of his cage every day for 
an hour or two. It is better to buy German yeast. 
Soddy's Is the best Procure it at any grocer's. 


PRESERVING TliiNGg (P. and J.).-Oet a lK»k, or 
rea<l our Corrcspomlence an<l back papers. It 
would take a whole number of the B. f). P. to 
answer all yonr queries. 


1‘Al.r. p.vcE (G. W, H. G.).—Live well, exercise well, 
take your tub daily, and ten drops of tincture of 
Iron three times a day, after meals, lit a wineglass 
of water. Your cigarette-smoking Is undoubtedly 
the cause. Tobacco weakens the heart of a youth 
till he lias no moro pluck than a plover. 


Breeding Mealworms (F. C. Double).—Pul h.alf a 
pint of mealworms In a jar filled with bran and 
mixed with n few bits of sugar-paper. Cover with 
a cloth, which wet occaaionalty with beer. In three 
months these form beetles, which breed mealworms 
fast enough. 


White Mice (W. M.).—Fresh bread-and-rallk sop, 
grains, canary seed ; cotton wool (or bed, sawdust 
in living-room. 


Feeding Young Pheasants (F, H.).—Custard of 
eggs and milk, dryish. Add to this chopped lettuce 
and onion tops, and a little cnished hemp. This 
can be placed on a turf In the aviary. When they 
get a little older, gradually leave (>fr the custard, 
and give Chamberlin's food with a little crissel 
(Spratts'). 

Price op Ferrets (S. Metor).— AIkiuI 4?. ftl. or 5s. 
each—good ones. Food: Bread and-mllk, always 
fresh, and birds or mice, or bits of meat now oiul 
then. 


To Harrier-S (Canny Shields).—!. Certainlyhre.athe 
through the nose if possible. Some cannot, thongh. 
2. A Btiti'h is a temporary cramp. It may l>e cramp 
of part of the diaphragm, and is at times dangerous, 
and always a warning. 3. Drinking water when 
nut running does not injure the wind, but it cer¬ 
tainly does while taking active exercise, by causing 

J iressure on the diaphrsgm. As to N'o. 3. a fellow 
sn't in fine form if troubled with stitches, and 
should not spurt too much in training. Thanks 
for your good opinion of ua. Strange to s.-iy, we have 
the same of ourselves, and do not consider it con¬ 
ceit, either. 


C. M. D., MAWKohTH.CrSIBRIAS. Bbow<eM 
and Others.—The questions asked are ^ 
serious fur scIf-Uuctoring, or you do nut: 
symptoms enough to make out yonr cases. 

Ing questions of a medical nature, pleaOj 
mode of life, age, condition of body, and I 


Stammering (Ilypnatia, and Others)—Almo 
case needs a different mode of treaUnci 
question it any good can be done by ad* 
paper. 

CTC1.INO (Norar).—1. From twenty-five to fori 
a day for a nice pleasant tour. This gives j 
to study nature. 2. Start about 8 a.iQ., 
breakfasted at 7. 8. Lunch at 1.30 or S 
Yes: lemons in water. 6. Shoes, most 
0. Yes. From Carlisle to Edinburgh wou 
lightful, but include Walter Scott'a count 


Preserving Butterflies (Milton).—No; methy¬ 
lated spli’its li not best. 

Salt Cat (Pigeon).—This is a mixture of old lime 
from waits, fine prave), and broken up rock-salt. 
Mix w ith a little water. 


Name of Bird (Cecil, J.).—Any foreign blrdseller 
wouM tell you. How can wc, if you only give us 
the colours? We should say a Nnpideon Wearer 
from the colours. They have a more modest wiuier 
coat. 


Rabbits (School Boy).—Certainly, we gi«a 
free. Yonr rabbits are hardly old enou 
buck should be ten months and doe about! 


Tadpoles (Tadpole).—You are a silly lltlie] 
yourself. Don’t yon know, they are the 
frogs, and that by-and by. If left in their oi 
their little tails would drop off and legs i 


Eggs (X. Y. Z.).—Yes, in a case birds' eggll 
colour. 


dear. See coliimni oi “ Exchange and Mul 
do not advise you to to in for these till yco^ 
had experience with British or European 
2 and 3. Yes. Fancy pigeons are always 
We give advice on pigeons In the Doiucs f*® 
month, and are open beeides to answer uf?** 
tions. 


Dog in FTt (Hart, jun.).—You did very «r* 
You ought to have kept him as qoict as 
while ill the fit, and afterwariU uonanlti-d a id- 


DANDRUFF (J. Tarn).—Twenty grains of bom^ 
a llUle glycerine in five ounces nf rusewaki ■ 
one ounce of rum. Damp the head every 
Wash once a week with yolk of egg, or Pa*--- 
soap. 

Babbits (Several Readers).—Read liack IMap 
Is impossible to keep on repeating. 


iloNKTY^, aiiRRE TO Hit (ii. g ) - From l'.«, t-« 

IK any iiatiirdUst's. M'e oiluiiuis of Kv- 
.in 1 M.irt. " .Abralidiii'-i. Jniiiracli’^, oi 

Sllliiuil . I.'-liiloli; nr ('|U>S ; "( l.ivcriKi"!. 

RAiiuir-<, Dll’ :■ T" I'.rv (.\ Fumii-t). -Wo c:iniiMt 
re'-i'iiiiiic 111 ,uij oin' ll^l•|•lll.■:'. Kcinl down adu r- | 
ti'i'iiK'nl mliniiiis of •'.•'t"ck Kecpvi," and other 

papii-s. 

IMMi’M \ . 'M.i PiK’tor.'i. not fii.-inls, should have 
I,. ,11 l^i||-lllt^-l ; tlioy are the lii -l friends in sin h 
i Tiiii[ik-s di-|>eiicl imii h on poverty of Idooc), ' 

liiipiove the digestion, aiiil take imliniitcd exei- 
I lie. void all b.ld trilills. Be as pure in mind a.- , 
ill liodv. Medieiiie in of littlo uv- in most eases. i 
but .1 tome limy tie taken. I r,\ Ciir.-vrern-. | 

• alk.l al-i> tlie Wine of ii/oiie. Take a CovkU'a 
I'tll lU about tu icc .a Deck. 


KILLIN': Wii.n Bkast'i (He-'lichado).-Von arc a 
(iinu> la-1. Where .m c you goinu. am how ; What 
port of wild heast-i are you it-diig to kilt -ui :is> Is i-r 
D.alruses : ft is a pity Ilarnum lias uotic, he niiitht 
have let >oil lia\e a sliy at one of hU liolls 2 best 
kind of a stiek douM be a telegrapli pole. llici i--? 
ought to be at least Unity iiii-hes rnuiul to make 
sure. 4 \onr hot. u-'l nose pi"bably i.roeceil.s 
from ill -oi n-ia. but it ini/bt i i-.illv n,- .idvantageouH 
ill killing n ltd III i-t- li igbU'ii lli ’ai. y mi KlioW ’ 
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Tba Old roikt at Home. 


(Drawn /or the "Do^i Own Paper" by BlKKABP KDMXe.) 


BUSH LUCK. 

By W. H. Tihpebley, 

Author 0/ “Harry Treeerlon," etc. 

CHAPTER XX.—ME. MUNRO’S YARN CONTINUED. 

I A.'WOKS at break of day, and was might have been heard at least two I asked; but there was no need for a 
walking over to Ben’s hut when miles off. reply, os another coo-^ was heard at 

[lat individual gave a coo-^ that “ ‘ What are you yelling like that for ? ’ once in answer from up the river. 
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‘“Do you hear that, gaffer? That 
must be one of our chaps coming along; 
let’s go and meet him and hear the 
worst of it.’ 

“ Then we started off at a run, and in a 
few minutes we saw three men walking 
towards us in Indian file. Kelly the 
hutkeeper first, with nothing on but a 
shirt and a red pocket-handkerchief 
tied over, his head ; followed closely by 
Jimmy the shepherd: while an old 
native named Billy Barlow brought 
up the rear. 

“ ‘ I’m glad to see you all right, men ; 
what news do you bring about the 
flock ? ’ I asked breathlessly, as we 
came up to them. 

“ ‘ Very bad, sir ; in fact, couldn’t be 
much worse, as the whole blessed lot 
was swept away, like as many bundles 
of rushes, in about two seconds,’ replied 
Jimmy the shepherd. 

“‘I was afraid that would be the case; 
but how did you manage to escape 
yourselves?’ I inquired. 

“ ‘ Well, you see, master, we didn’t all 
happen to turn in about the regular 
time, or not one of us would be here to 
tell the tale.’ 

‘“That’s iust what I told the gaffer 
not more tnan three hours ago,’ re¬ 
marked Ben, with the air of a man who 
knew everything, and was determined 
to take full credit for his shrewdness. 

“A most unpleasant man was this 
Ben, with his gaffer and consequential 
airs. On the other hand, he could not 
be beaten as a shephera, and on that 
account I often put up with his dis¬ 
agreeable manner when I would much 
rather have ordered him off the place. 

‘“And where are your trouser^ 
Kelly?’ I asked, glancing at that indi¬ 
vidual’s bare legs. 

“‘Along o’ the sheep, I expect, and 
Tm pretty glad I ain’t in ’em, master; 
but it was a narrow squeak, as Jimmy 
and Billy Barlow can tell you.’ 

“ By this time I had reached my camp, 
when I told the men to get some break¬ 
fast, after which I joined them again 
and heard their story, which was told 
by the shepherd as follows : 

“ Well, sir, this was the way of it. I 
daresay you know that I’m making a 
wallaby-skin rug, and that I catch the 
animals with snares, which I’ve been 
setting about a mile and a half from 
the camp. So last nmht I says to 
Kelly, ‘You stay here, while I and Billy 
go and take a turn round the snares.’ 
Then off me and Billy starts about nine 
o’clock, and had been away about an 
hour when Billy lifts himself up, 
listens for a couple of seconds, then 
drops the couple of wallabys we’d 
snai^, and starts off like mad towards 
the hut, shouting, ‘ Come on ! Come 
on !’ 

“ My word, master, if he didn’t streak 
along, it’s a caution ! He’s a pretty old 
man and I’m only a young fellow, but 
it took me all my time tokeep him in 
sightj and I knew no more what he was 
running for than a dead wallaby. At 
last I made a spurt and caught up to 
him, when I laid hold of him by the 
arm and shouted, 

“ ‘ What for you run, Bill 1 ’ 

“ ‘ Baba ! come on and catch Kelly ! ’ 
was his reply, as he shook off my hand, 
and streaked along harder than ever. 


¥l\c Soy’^ Owi) 


“Then, for the first time, I noticed a 
strange sort of roar up the river, and 
it seemed to come to me all at once 
that the river was coming down. 

“ ‘ Hark ! ’ says I, ‘ we re running a 
race with that river, and if it licks us, 
Kelly and the sheep will be carried 
away;’ and then I ran harder than 
ever I did in my life before, and all 
the while the roar of the water kept 
growing louder and louder. 

“At last I got to the bank just above 
the island, but Billy Barlow had out¬ 
run me, and was out of sight when I 
reached it. 

“ Anyhow, I tore down the slope, and 
was within thirty yards of the hut 
when I see Billy ana Kelly come tum¬ 
bling head over heels out of it, the 
nigger shouting. ‘ Come on ! ’ while 
Kelly was punching and yelling like 
a madman, and his white legs kept 
twisting in and out of the black fellow’s 
as they rolled over and over in front of 
the hut like two dogs. 

“ ‘ For mercy sake let go the nigger ! ’ 
says I, as I got hold of Kelly, and 
dragged him on to his feet. ‘Look 
sharp, or we’ll all be drowned, as the 
rivers on top of us.’ 

“Just then it gave an extra roar, a 
stream of water rushed between us and 
the bank, and we all then made a rush 
for it, but not half a minute too soon, 
for in a few seconds the river came 
down like a mountain of foam, and the 
flock was swept away that suaden that 
we never even saw them go. It’s been 
a bad job for you, master, but ’twould 
have been worse for us if we’d been 
carried away in Our sleep.” 

“‘Yes, indeed. But what made Kelly 
so sav^e with poor Billy, when he was 
doing his best to save him ? ’ 

“‘Yes, poor old chap ! he was doing 
what he could, no doubt, but you see, 
master, when a nigger gets hold of you 
when you’re fast ameep, and you don’t 
know for a minute or two who it is, 
one’s more likely to believe he’s trying 
to take your life than to save it.’ 

“‘But I’ll make it up to him, never 
fear ! ’ said Kelly, as he gave the native 
a hearty slap on the back, which the 
latter acknowledged with a satisfied 
grin. 

“Indeed, Billy Barlow came out of 
the affair better than any of us, as 
Kelly gave him half a pound of tobacco 
for saving his life, while Jimmy and he 
lost all their blankets and clothing, and 
half my property had been swept away. 

“ That morning I rode up the river to 
where the island had b^m but the 
result was no more than I had ex¬ 
pected. The river rushed along in a 
muddy torrent, while here and there 1 
could see some of my poor sheep lodged 
in the branches of the trees that grew 
in the bed of the river. It was a heart¬ 
breaking sort of experience. Such bad 
luck might occasionally be met with in 
the wilas of the Australian bush, but it 
certainly was very sorry ‘ bush luck ’ 
for me. 

“ In the course of a few days the river 
began to fall rapidly, and became much 
clearer ; and it was on the afternoon of 
the fourth day after the flood came 
down that I was riding slowly along 
the bank, when I came to a place called 
the ‘ Crossing.’ Here the river was very 
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wide, but clear of trees and snags, and 
on that account had been selected as 
the best place for horsemen and team¬ 
sters to cross during the winter months. 

“While gazing across the water my 
attention was suddenly attracted by 
some white objects glistening in the 
middle of the stream. They were a 
horse’s shoes, and directly aiterwards 
I saw the animal roll right over with a 
saddle and valise well on his rump. 

“ ‘ Hullo,’ thought I, ‘ here’s a horse 
with a saddle on him ! But where’s the 
rider ? ’ and at the same moment I 
caught sight of a man swimming down 
the stream. 

“ That poor fellow will be drowned if 
he does not get out of the middle of the 
current, was the thought that flashed 
through my mind, and at the same 
instant I gave him a shout and dashed 
into the river on old Rattler, who 
seemed quite at home in the water, 
and swam bravely into the middle of 
the stream, which I reached just in 
time, for the unfortunate man appeared 
to be nearly exhausted. 

“ ‘ Catch hold, mate ! ’ said I as I held 
one of my stirrup-leathers towards Um; 
‘but don’t pull the horse over, or we 
shall all be drowned 1 ’ 

“ The man seemed to understand what 
I said, and away we went down stream 
for nearly a quarter of a mile till we 
reached another small flat, when I 
headed Rattler for the shore, and you 
may be sure I was thankful enough 
when 1 felt him touch bottom. 

“ When we scrambled out of the 
water I found that my new acquaint¬ 
ance, who was a man of about five-and- 
thirty years of age, bad nothing on but 
his shirt. He seemed to be a good deal 
exhausted, and sat down with his head 
between his bands without saying & 
word. 

“ ‘ And how do you feel now, mate ? ’ 
I asked, as soon as I thought he’d re¬ 
cover^ sufficiently to speak. 

“ ‘ I feel very much obliged to you 
and your good horse for bringing m« 
here out or the wet,’ was his reply. 

“ ‘ Oh, don’t mention it,’ I said, trying 
to get on easy terms with him. 

‘‘Well no, I suppose the saving of a 
man’s life isn’t worth mentioning, but, 
you see, I always was thankful for 
small mercies. Where do you live ? ’ 

“ * the river, about a mile and a 
half ofli. If you will come along I’ll do 
what I can for you.’ 

“‘Any women folks up there?’ he 
asked snarply, looking up at me. 

“‘Women I No, or course not! ’ 

“‘Very well, young man, if you will 
kindly ^d to the slight obligatioa 
you've placed me under by saving my 
life. I’ll ask you to lend me a fe« 
clothes and give me a shakedown for 
the night.’ 

“‘With pleasure. Get on my horse, 
and I’ll lead the way,’ said I, wondering 
at the strange, half>jocular, half-savage 
sort of maimer of the man whose life 1 
had no doubt been the means of saving- 

“ ‘ Well, as my brute has gone dows 
the river on an exploring expedition. 1 
think I’ll accept your offer, said tte 
stranger, as he jumped into the ^ddl< 
and followed me. 

“It was just sundown when 
reached the camp, and the men w-b' 
were sitting round the fire outside 
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hate stood up and stared in astonish* 
ment at a visitor riding up with no¬ 
thing on hut his wet shirt. And no 
wonder, for with his long white legs, 
and his hair hanging about his face, he 
presented a most extraordinary appear¬ 
ance. 

“ ‘ See what it is to be good-looking ! ’ 
remarked niy new friend, with a grin, 
as he ii'lancea towards my servants, and 
then jumped off old Rattler and went 
inside my hut. 

“ ‘ And now let me offer you some 
clothes, Mr. — ’ 

'“Thomas Harvey is my name,’ said 
he, shortly. 

“ ‘ Mr. Harvey, I’m not quite sure 
that they’ll fit you, but you must try 
them on while I go and see about some 
“ tucker.” ’ 

“That night Thomas Harvey and I 
had a long ^at. when I told him of my 
speculation, ana how I’d lost a thousand 
aneep by the river coming down. 

“‘Well, that need not trouble you 
much,’ said he; ‘ I’ve got plenty of 
sheep, and will lend you a thousand 
to on with, but it must be on con¬ 
dition that you don’t send them back 
till I ask for them.’ 

“This offer took me quite by surprise, 
and 1 could only answer something to 
the effect that I thought he « as making 
too much of the service I had rendered 
him. 

“ Mr. Harvey looked at me for a few 
-seconds as though he were going to 
:strike me, and then said, ' L<wk here, 
young man, my life may not seem of 
Auuch value to you, but it’s worth a 


good deal to me. On the other hand, I 
can spare a thousand sheep without 
missing them, while they may be of 
some service to you. Will you accept 
V or will you not?^ he asked, 

ill accept it most gratefully, 
Mr. Harvey,’ was my reply. 

“ ‘ Very well, then ; ii you’ll give me 
a rug I’ll turn in.’ 

“ So I made up a shakedown on the 
stretcher for my new friend, wished him 

§ ood n^ht, and then walked up and 
own the camp till midnight, thinking 
of ray good fortune. 

“And now, my friends, I must bring 
my story to a close. The man whom I 
had saved was no less a person than our 
friend HughThomley’sunde. Withinsix 
weeks’ time a thousand good ewes were 
delivered over to me, and I was as well 
off as ever. After that I had real good 
luck with my flocks, and in about three 
years’ time offered to return Mr. Har¬ 
vey’s sheep, when I received the follow¬ 
ing reply: 

Dear Sir,—When Fm hard np for 
a few sheep I’ll let you know. In the 
meantime do the l>est you can with 
them and their incres^se. 

“ ‘ Yours, 

“‘Thomas Harvey.’ 

“ So I’ve held the sheep—or rather 
their progeny—ever since, for the old 
ewes are all dead and gone years and 
years ago. That Thomas Harvey never 
intends to take his sheep nack I 
always felt pretty certain; out that’s 
no reason why I should not return 


my onei 


them to his nephew, Hugh Thornley, 
and 1 hope he may have as good luck 
with them as I have had. 

“ But that's not all. A few months 
ajfo I received a letter from my old 
friend asking me to purchase n thou¬ 
sand ewes for his nephew by way of 
giving him a start. This 1 have done, 
and it now gives me great pleasure to 
be able on this his twenty-first birth¬ 
day to congratulate him on being a 
flock-owner on a small scale, wlii^ I 
trust will, as years go by, increase to a 
much larger one. 

“Friends, this is the sequel which I 
promised. And now for the toast. Fill 
your glasses and join me in wishing our 
young friend health, wealth, and pros- 
^rity, with many happy returns of the 

^he toast was duly honoured, and 
then I stood up and tried to respond, 
but the words would not come, and my 
knees began to tremble. 

“Never mind saying anything, old 
man ; just shake hands all round, and 
well mve you credit for the rest,” said 
Mr. Munro, kindly. 

And this I did, Lucy’s firm little 
hand being the last I took within my 
own trembling fingers. 

As she looked up at me I fancied 
that her beautiful eyes were moist with 
t^rs, but a joyous smile was also on her 
lips. Then it dawned upon me that the 
dear girl returnee! my love, which was 
as yet unspoken, and I was as happy a 
young fellow as could be found in Aus¬ 
tralia. 

(To be coiUinued.) 


THE WIRE AND THE WAVE; OR, CABLE-LAYING IN THE CORAL SEAS. 

A TALE OF THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 


EXT morning there was an unusual 
stir in the cable-factory, and the 
Bufifalo flew the blue-peter as a signal 
:for sailing. Charlie helped the Demon- 
rstrator on board with his luggage, and 
made himself generally useful. Leslie 
had spent the night at his uncle’s, and 
left Charlie to look after his efl'ects. 

At ten o’clock the ship’s whistle blew 
-for the first time, and Helston, after 
:sbaking bands with the comrades left 
behind in the testing-room, went down 
to the vessel along with Charlie. They 
inspected the berths, and then ad¬ 
journed to the saloon-deck. The main- 
. decks were cumbered with machinery, 
stores and bage^e, chicken-coops, ana 
ship’s tackle. The captain and one or 
two of the officers were already on the 
bridge, and gangs of seamen, obeying 
the boatswain’s orders, rushed here and 
- there. A number of grimy cable-bands, 
in billycock-hats and Sunday clothes, 
hung about the forecastle, smoking' 
cheap cirars and looking idly on. The 
fat cook leaned, with his arms folded, in 
the doorway of his caboose, the dandy 
Ipurser showed a party of lady-frien(te 


By J. Muhro, 

AutAor o/ otut ite Ueet,” etc., ete. 

CHAPTER VII.— GOOn-BYB, BUFFALO. 

over the vessel, and a discreet steward I 
came up the companion-ladder to snatch ' 
a furtive glance at the sliore. 

t^uite a little crowd had collected on 
the wharf—cable-hands from the fac¬ 
tory, young electricians from the test¬ 
ing-rooms, one or two ladies and gentle¬ 
men (friends of the directoi-sX and the 
poor relations of the sailors, their sweet¬ 
hearts, wives, and mothers. 

By-and-by tlie second whistle blew, 
and Charlie, shaking hands with the 
Demonstrator, sprung ashore. At the 
same moment a lady and two gentle¬ 
men suddenly appeared on the quay. 
ItwasProfessor Jekyll.accompanied b^ 
Miss Jekyll and Frank Leslie. Le.slie 
held a few minutes’ hurried conversa¬ 
tion with his uncle till the last signal, 
then smilingly shook hands with his 
companions, and leapt lightly up the 
accommodation-ladder to the deck. 

There was no time for Charlie to take 
him by the hand, for the vessel had 
begun to move. A moment later and 
Leslie appeared on the saloon-deck 
among the other electricians coUected 
there. 


“ Good-bjre, Seaforth !" he cried, as 
he caught sight of Charlie. “ Is every¬ 
thing on board 1 ” 

“ Yes,” responded Charlie, waving his 
hand. “ A pleasant voyage.” 

Helston seemed to keep in the back- 
round, but Charlie never lost sight of 
im. 

The Buffalo was now fairly clear of 
the quay, and gliding steadily away. 
The spectators raised a cheer, and hands 
or handkerehiefs were waved from ship 
and shore. 

“Good-bye, mother ! Cheer up, old 
gal 1 ” shouted a stalwart young sailor 
through his hands. 

“ Good-bye, my boy. Don’t ye for^it 
your poor old mother I ” responded an 
aged woman, wiping her eyes and 
! shaking to and fro a dirty handker- 
! chief. 

Charlie recognis^ her as the party 
who had got into his train in coming to 
the cable^actory. 

“ Good-bye, Jake ! ” called out a cock¬ 
ney girl with a fringe over her brow. 
“ Mind you keep straight! ” 

I “ All right, Sal I ” was the answer 
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from a slouching cable-hand on the 
forecastle. ‘‘ Take care o’ yerself ! ” ] 

Professor Jekyll stood motionless and 1 
reflective, watcliing the vessel glide ! 
away. Miss Jekyll fluttered heft- cam¬ 
bric handkerchief to Le.slie, who re¬ 
turned the salute. Helston was stand¬ 
ing close to him, and Charlie could i 
mark the wistful and disconsolate ex* | 


pression of his open countenance. It 
moved the boy’s heart. 

“ Good old Helston ! ” he cried, under 
a frantic impulse. “ God bless him ! ” 
Miss Jekyll glanced quickly at Char¬ 
lie, and seemed to pause. 

Helston responded by raising his hat 
and w.aving it once in tlie air. 
“Good-bye, Buflalo ! ” roared one of 


the cable-hands on the pier after the- 
departing vessel, but there was no reply. 
She was now some distance away. 
Charlie watched the grey hull and 
scarlet funnel disappear amongst the 
shipping of the dock, and then returned 
to the factory. 

{To bt contintMd.) 


BARBICANE & CO.; 

OK, THE PURCHASE OF THE POLE. 

By Julks Verne, 

Anihtrr of “ The Clif>j>er nf the Clovde," “ From the Earth to the Moon," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER IX.—StTLPHTTBIC ALCIDE. 


S UCH were the advantages promised by 
Barbicane’s changing the axis of 
rotation—a change, however, which 
would only slightly affect the move- 


of axis were brought to the knowledge 
of the world they caused extraordinary 
excitement. At first this problem of 
the higher mechanics received an en- 



“They can’t put down that diurnal spin." 


merit of our spheroid round the sun. thusiskstic welcome. The idea of having 
The earth would continue to describe i seasons of constant equality, and, ac- 
its orbit through space, and the con- cording to the latitude, “to suit con¬ 
ditions of solar year would remain sumers,” was very attractive. The 
the same. i crowd revelled in the thought that thev 

When the consequences of the change could enjoy the perpetual spring which 


the bard of Telemachus accorded to the- 
Island of Calypso, and that they could- 
have the spring either fresh or mild. 
Where the new axis was to be seemed to- 
be the secret of Barbicane, Nicholl, and 
J. T. Maston, which they were in no- 
burry to present to the public. Would 
they reveal it in advance, or would it be 
known after the experiment ? It would 
be as well to say so, perhaps, as opinion 
began to show signs of anxiety in the 
matter. 

One observation occurred naturally 
to the mind, and was at once commented 
on in the newspapers. By what me¬ 
chanical means was the change to lie 
produced which evidently required the 
eniployment of an enormous force ? 

The “Forum,” an important New 
York review, very justly remarked : 

“ If the earth did not turn on its axis- 
it is probable that a relatively feeble 
shock would suffice to give a movement 
of rotation round an axis arbitrarily 
chosen ; but the earth is like an enor¬ 
mous gyroscope moving at high velocity,, 
and it is a natural law that such an 
apparatushasa tendency to turn round 
the same axis, as Foucault demonstrated 
in his well-known experiments. It will 
therefore be very difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to shift it.” 

But after asking what Svould be the 
eflbrt required by the engineers of the 
North Polar Practical Association, it 
was at least as interesting to know if 
the effort was to be suddenly or in¬ 
sensibly applied. And if it was to be a 
sudden effort, would not the proceed¬ 
ings of Messrs. Barbicane ik Co. produce 
some rather alarming catastrophes on 
the face of the earth 1 

Here was something to occupy the 
brains of the wise and foolish. A shock 
is a shock, and it is never agreeable to 
receive the blow or the counter-blow. 
There was a likelihood that the promo¬ 
ters of the enterprise had been so busy 
with the advantages the world was to 
^ssess that they had overlooked the 
destruction the operation would entail. 
And with considerable cleverness the 
Major and his allies made the most of 
this, and began to agitate public opinion 
against the president of the Gun Club. 

Although France had taken no part- 
in the syndicating, and officially 
treated the matter with disdain, yet 
there was in that country an individual 
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•who conceived the idea of setting out 
for Baltimore, to follow, for his own 
private satisfaction, the different phases 
of the enterprise. 

He was a mining engineer of about 
6ve-and-thirty years of age. He had 
been the first on the list when admitted 
to the Polytechnic School, and he had 
been the hrSt on the list when he left it, 
so that he must have been a mathema¬ 
tician of the first order, and proliably 
superior to J. T. Maston, who, thougn 
he was a long way above the average, 
was only a ctdculator after all—that is 
to say, what Leverrier was compared to 
Newton or Laplace. 

This engineer was a man of brains, 
and—though he was none the worse for 
that—somewhat of a humorist, and an 
original. In conversation with his inti¬ 
mates, even when he talked science his 
language was more that of the slan^ of 
the streets than of the academical 
formulie he employed when he wrote. 
He was a wonderful worker, being 
accustomed to sit for ten hours at a 
stretch before his table, writing pages 
on pages of algebra with as much ease 
as he would have written a letter. 

This singular man was called IHer- 
deux (Alcide), and in his way of con¬ 
densing it—as is the custom of his 
comrades—he generally sig;ned himself 
yPierd, or even J’l, without even 
-dotting the i. He was so ^rfervid in 
his discussions that he had neen named 
Sulphuric Alcide. Not only was he 
big, but he was tall. His friends 
affirmed that his height was exactly 
the five-millionth part of a quarter of 
the meridian, and they were not far 
-out. Although his head was rather 
too small for his powerful bust and 
-shoulders, yet he neld it well, and 
piercing were the eyes that looked 
through his t^t%ce-nez. He was chiefly 
•distinguished by one of those physiog¬ 
nomies in which gaiety and gravity 


intermingle, and his hair .had been 
prematurely thinned by the abuse of 
algebraic signs under tne light of the 
gas-lamps in the study. 

He was one of the Mst fellows whose 
memory lingers at the school. Although 
his character was independent enou^i, 
he was always loyal to the require¬ 
ments of Code X, which is law among 
the Folytechnicians in all that concerns 
comradeship and respect for the uni¬ 
form. He was equally appreciated 
under the trees of the court of “ Ac^” 
so named because there are no acacias, 
as in the “casers," the dormitories in 
which the arrangements of his box, and 
the order that reigned in his “coffin,” 
denoted an absolutely methodical mind. 

That the head of Alcide Pierdeux was 
a little too small for his body we admit, 
but that it was filled to the meninges 
will be believed. Above all things, he 
was a mathematician like all his com¬ 
rades are, or have been, but he only 
used his mathematics in application to 
experimental science, whose chief at¬ 
traction to him was that it had much 
to do with industry. Herein he recog¬ 
nised the inferior side of his nature. ?fo 
one is perfect. His strong point was 
the stuay of those sciences which, not¬ 
withstanding their immense progress, 
have, and always will have, secrets for 
their followers. 

Alcide was still a bachelor. He was 
still “equal to one,” as he phrased it, 
although he had no objection to become 
“the half of two.” His friends had had 
ideasof marrying him to a very charming 
girl at Martigues. But, unfortunately, 
she had a father, who responded to the 
first overtures in the following “marti- 
galade ”: 

“ No, your Alcide is too clever ! He 
talks to my poor girl in a way that is 
unintelligible to her ! ” 

And hence Alcide resolved to take a 
year’s holiday, and thought he could 


I not employ his time better than in 
following the North Polar l^ractical 
Association in its pieculiar undertaking. 

As soon as he arrived at Baltimore 
he began to think over the matter 
seriously. That the earth would be¬ 
come Jovian by the change of its axis 
mattered very little to him. But by 
I what Cleans it was to l>e brought about 
excited his curiosity, and not without 
1 reason. 

In his picturesque language he said 
to himself, 

“Evidently Barbicane is going to 
give our btdl a terrible knock ; but 
what sort of a knock ? Everything 
depends on that! I suppo'-e ho is 
going to play for ‘ side,’ as 11 with a cue 
at a billiard-ball; but if he hits us 
I ‘square’ he may jolt us out of our 
orbit, and then tne years will dance to 
a pretty tune. They are going to shift 
the old axis for a new one, probably 
above it, but I do not see where they 
are to get their taking-off place from, 
or how they are to manage the knock. 
If there were no rotation, a mere flip 
would suffice, but can’t put down 
that diurnal spin. That is the cants- 

He meant “the rub,” but that wa.s 
his way of expressing himself. 

“Whatever they do,” he continued, 

I “ there will be no end of a row before it 
I is over.” 

i Try all he could, the engineer could 
I not discover Barbicane’s plan, which 
I for one reason was much to be regretted, 

' as if it had been known to him he 
would at once have made the calcula- 
j tions he needed. 

j But all at present was a mystery. 

And so it happened that on the 29t^ of 
I December Alcide Pierdeux, “ Ingdnieur 
j au Corps National des Mines de France,” 

I was hurrying with lengthy strides 
I through the crowded streets of Balti- 
{ more. 

(To be eontinued.) 
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A KING’S GIFT: 

A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 

By thk Author of “Molly’s Story,” “The World Beyond the Estebelles,” etc., etc., etc. 


S o Jem west off to the wars, and a 
brave soldier he made. At the battle 
-of Salamanca he had the good fortune to 
aave the life of his oommanding officer by 
sabreing a French cuirassier, just as he ha^ 
bis arm uplifted to cut him down, for 
•which he was honourably mentioned in 
*WelIington’s despatches. At Vittoria be 
captured a French standard-bearer with 
colours, and later in the day carried off a 
wounded comrade in face of a heavy fire 
from the enemy’s guns, being himself 
^lightly wounded. 

After the battle he was selected to bear 
ihe despatches of the commander-in-chief, 
a.nd as Captain James Fitz-Douglas pre¬ 
sented himself at Longbmore Casue 

His guardian received him warmly, and 
-so did Norah, who, notwithstanding her 
prejudices against fighting, could not help 
proud of her soldier brother. 

“ But you didn’t really kill anybody, did 
^oa, Jem ? ” she inquired timidly. 

“Ob, just a few)” said modest Jem. 


CHAPTER 11. 

“Yon see, in battle it’s a case of kill or be 
kilt, and one naturally prefers the former. 
But yon were afther wantin’ the scalps I 
promised you, niebbe ? ” 

“ Oh, Jem, yon tease ! ” returned Norah. 
“ Well,” said Jem, “ if you don’t like to 
keep ’em you can hand ’em over to some¬ 
body else,” and he proceeded to open a 
small parcel he had brought with him. 

“Oh, don’t!” exclaims Norah, shudder¬ 
ing, and closing her eyes. 

Jem took no notice, but proceeded to 
open his parcel, and to tlirow something 
over her Moulder, at which she uttered a 
scream; and still with her eyes shut en¬ 
deavoured to throw it off. In so doing her 
hand came in contact with something soft, 
and venturing to open her eyes she found 
herself enveloped in an elegant black lace 
Biaotilla, whilst Jem stood over her bran¬ 
dishing a beautiful fan instead of a sword. 

“On, Jem, how lovely!” exclaimed 
Norah ; “ and are these for me ? ” 

“Well,” he responded diyly, “these are 


the scalps I promised you, but you seem to 
have such a horror of niy warlike trophies 
that mebbe you’d bettor pass ’em on ta 
Biddy Flannagan. ” 

Norah laughed till she cried at the idea 
of honest Biddy, who had been her nurse, 
in a Spanish mantilla, and throwing her 
arms round Jem’s neck exclaimed, “ I’ll 
never believe anything you say again. ” 
“Whew!” said Jem, drawing himself 
up with mock dignity. “To think that I 
should have to demand satisfaction for my 
outraged honour from my own sister! 1 
hope George hasn’t got rid of his blank 
panloo, for I’ll want it yet surely enough, 
enough, when even roy own sister won’t 
belave me! ” 

“ Yon shall liave the xtardun when you 
deserve it, I promise you,” cried Norah, 
“ for I have it safe upstairs ; George left it 
with me when he went to London.^’ 

“ He’s never found anybody deserving of 
it yet, then ? And I don’t sn^^iose he ever 
•will till I’m had up for sheep-stealing,” 
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l&uehed Jem. “And bow does be go on 
with bis black friends—sheep and men ? ” 

“ Ob,” said Norah proudly, “ George has 
been making himself quite famous. He 
won a case a little while ago against a 
planter, who had brought a slave over from 
tiie West Indies, and refused to let him go, 
saying he was liis valet, and be could not 
spare him. But George proved that a 
slave must be set free as soon as he touches 
Briti.sh ground, and that slavery is no 
longer legal even in the West Indies. But 
when lie had got the slave set free the 
difficulty was to know what to do with 
him. His master turned liim adrift, and 
nobody seemed to want him, so the poor 
fellow might have starved if George liad 
not begged Lord Loughmore to let him 
come here till he founu a new master. 1 
must say, though, he doesn’t seem very 
fond of work, so I expect it will be some 
time before he gets a place.” 

Jem smiled. “Not very profitable that 
sort of thing, Norah ! George will ^t lots 
of clients, and Loughmore Castle lots of 
inmates, at that rate. I’d better take him 
off to the wars, 1 think. I daresay he can 
fight. ” 

“ No, that's iust wliat he can’t do; he 
seems frighteaeu to death at the sight of a 
gun.” 

Whilst they were still talking there arose 
a great hubbub outside: shrielu and cries 
and hurrying feet. Jem rushed off ‘to see 
what was the matter, and guided by lights 
in the distance and the sound of clamorous 
voices soon came to the scene of the disaster. 
In a field not far from the castle stood a 
gronp of men and women round the body of 
a man who had apparently been shot, and 
in whom he had no ditticufty in recognising 
George’s black prottgf. 

There were two constables present, and 
all the rest were vociferating and bandying 
words with them and with each other, as to 
who had shot the man, leaving him to die 
meanwhile. 

Jem pushed his way into the centre of the 
mup, seized one man and despatched him 
for a doctor and sent another for a hurdle, 
upon which he heli)ed to place the dying 
man, bidding some of them carry him to the 
castle. Then he began to make inquiries 
as to the culprit. Of course all professed 
mnorance, hut the constables assert^ it was 
Larry Flanna^an (Biddy’s only son), whose 
gun they had found close to the body. 

At this the mother of the accused burst 
out with a torrent of abuse of “ thim as 
wanted to take the life of her darlint boy, 
wlio was innocent as the babe unborn.” 

“And where, then, is Larry?” inquired 
Jem. 

“Shure thin, yer honour wouldn’t be 
afther wantin’ me to tell av iny own boy ? ” 

“ But if he is innocent, why did he'run 
away^, Biddy ? ” 

“Because, yer honour, thim murtherin’ 
wretches would be afther swearin’ it upon 
him, and then where’d he be ? ” 

The proofs, however, seemed pretty clear 
that it was Lariy, and no other, although 
DO motive could to found for the crime. 

The poor black fellow lingered a few days, 
and then died, but he was never able to 
give any account of what Larry’s friends 
tried to make out was an accident. 

George was extremely wrathful when he 
heard tnat the slave ne had so triumph¬ 
antly rescued had been shot, and tnat 
apparently by one whom he had been 
accustomTO to look upon as a foster- 
brother, for Biddy Flannagan bad been 
his own nnise as well as Norah’s, and for 
her sake many of Larry’s escapees had 
been winked at by Lord Loughmore, 
although it was notorious that Lm:^ did 
nut spare his lordship’s game ; and it was 
suspected that the sheep which now and 
then disappeared might ^so be traced to a 


lonely cottage on the edge of the moor, 
where Larry had taken up bis abode with 
his wife ana two young children, employing 
himself ostensibly in digging peat, but in 
reality always ready for any lawless adv en¬ 
ture. Sheep-stealing in those days was a 
capital crime, and Lord Loughmore did 
not care to prosecute unto death the son of 
his ward’s nurse ; so when it was reported 
to him that another sheep had disaiipeared, 
he would say gravely to his agent, 

“Lost in the oogagain, I suppose? Well, 
we must put up with the loss ; out just tell 
Lariy Flannagan that if he is not more 
careful I’ll pull his house about bis ears; 
lie seems to dig holes on purpose to catch 
my sheep.” 

The agent well understood the meaning 
of the warning he was to convey; but 
Larry pretended to be both ignorant and 
innocent, protesting that if a sheep was 
lost it bad never wandered near his cabin, 
and shore the master wouldn't be for 
taking the bread out of the mouths of his 
innocent children and turning them out 
upon the moor without a root to shelter 
them, and Miss Norah, the darlint, would 
plead for him, he knew. 

And Miss Norah did plead for him, and 
BO offence after offence was committed and 
pardoned. But there could be no ignoring 
this last crime—it was no longer a sheep 
or a few hares and rabbits, but a human 
life which had been sacrificed, and Lord 
Loughmore dared not hesitate to put the 
law m force. 

It was, however, extremely difficult to 
catch the culprit, for then as now the sym¬ 
pathies of many Irish peasants inclined to 
the side of the guilty, who, being under the 
ban of the law, was looked upon as op- 

E ressed; so Larry was hidden for weeks, 
ut at last be was tracked to bis lair, and 
sent to Dublin for trial. 

George Fitz-Douglas was summoned to 
state what he knew of Larry’s antecedents, 
and great were his searchings of heart on the 
occasion. Here vvas he, who all his life had 
hated the law relating to capital punish¬ 
ment, called upon to give evidence which 
would help to send a man to the gallows, 
and that man his own foster-brother, son 
of his old nurse, whom, notwithstanding 
many faults, he had always regarded with 
affection. He could not withhmd his testi¬ 
mony, and yet how could he bear his old 
nurse’s reproaches ? He shuddered as he 
thought 01 Larry on the scaffold and his 
mother weeping and wailing. Then sad- 
denly the thou^t came to him that be bad 
the power of saving this one life ! But 
in so doing would he be fulfilling the 
old King's injunction to use the pardon 
wisely? Would it be wise, would it be 
right, to set free this notoriously bad 
character and allow him to return to his 
haunts and his old ways ? George was in 
a Quandar)’. He colled Norah to his aid, 
and Norah of course, with a woman's quick 
sympathy, jumped at the idea of using the 
free pardon for Larry, although she ac¬ 
knowledged that he deserved some punish¬ 
ment 

Whilst they were talking Biddy was an¬ 
nounced—Biddy, all prayers and tears, 
hanging round Norah’s neck and entreat¬ 
ing her to save her Larry—her darling 
Larry—who was as innocent as Miss Norah 
herself. 

“ But, Biddy,” said Norah, “ didn’t Larry 
do it at all, now ? ” 

‘ ‘ Well, Miss Norah, it just happened in 
this way : Larry had gone out with his gun 
just to see if be could meet witha-rabblt for 
the poor childers’ supper, and them without 
a taste of mate for days, when, as he was 
waiting behind the hedge for the rabbits, 
who should he see cornin’ straight at him 
but the black man. Larry had never seen 
the like before, and he took him for no 


other than the ould gintleman hiniBelfr 
Here, thinks be, is a fine chance of ridding 
the world of a great enemy, so he daps a 
silver bullet as had been blessed by the 
priest, and which he always carrieawith 
him, into his gun, and shot, expectin’ to see 
him vanish in smoke and flame, as he'd 
heard tell of ; and yon may be sure he was 
rare and frightened when he heard the 
black fellow cry out and fall down kilt. 
He throws down his gun, and runs off as if 
he’d been shot himsmf. But snre and he 
wasn’t to blame at all at all, for bis ioten- 
tion was only to kill the devil, and he 
never expected him to turn out to be a 
black man." 

“ But surely yon don’t expect judm and 
jury to believe such a cock-and-a-bulT story 
as that, Biddy ? ” said George. 

“Belave it or not, Master George, it’s 
gospel truth I’m tellin’ ye.” 

And to George’s g^reat surprise the jniy 
did believe lorry’s story, and he was 
found guilty of manslaughter only, and sen¬ 
tenced to SIX months’ imprisonment. 

It must be confessed that Geoi^, who 
bad made up his mind to bestow King 
George’s free panlon upon Lany', was 
somewhat disappointed at the turn of 
events, and he did not scruple to call in 
question the justice of the verdict, assert¬ 
ing that bad the victim been a white man 
Larry would have been found guilty of 
murder, and hanged. 

“ Arrab now, George,” said his brother, 
“an’ haven’t I often and often heard yon 
say it was a remnant of bazbarism to hang 
a man for anything, and yet you are angrv 
because poor Larry, who doesn’t know black, 
from white, has escaped the gaUow^ with¬ 
out your help.” 

“I’m only lookine at the iustice of the 


he would have been found guilty of mur¬ 
der.” 

“Forgettin’,”slylyinterposed Jem, “that 
a white man wouldn’t have been mistaken 
for the old enemy in this country, though 
among the blacks* the case would nave leen 
different, for the niter’s Prince of Evil 
always white, I ftncy—and no womler, 
seeing how badly those slavedealers treat 
the poor black fellows.” 

“Well, never mind, George, you still 
have your free pardon, and I hope will 
find someone more worthy of it than 
Larry. ” 

And BO he did, for at the next assizes he 
was employed to defend a poor young fel¬ 
low whose sister, having been brutally ill- 
treated by a drunken husband, had delibe¬ 
rately sought out the offender and knocked 
him dowm with a heavy stick, and thereby 
caused his death. It was proved that be 
had frequently threatened to murder the 
fellow ii be did not behave better to his 
wife, and he did not deny his g;uilt, bat 
pleaded justification. The jury .however, 
found him guilty, and altnough he lu^ 
always borne a good character, and hs 
mother and widowed sister pleaded most 
earnestly for him, he was condemned to 
death. 

Then George consulted with the jndg^' 
and with his full sanction gave the long- 
treasured free pardon to restore to liberty 
one who bad sinned truly, for his sisters 
sake, though he had certainly not meant 
to commit the crime of murder, and in so 
doing he felt that be had not been unmind¬ 
ful of King George’s behest, “ Use it wisely, 
sir—use it wisely.” 

(THE END.) 
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ANY FOaX IN A DUST-STOBK: 

A TRUE STORY. 


** Don't jron hear the general tax, 

* Strike xonr tents and march awaj ' 

March—march - -march—march —march— 
march-march, 

Ha-arch—ma-arch, march, awaj '■" 

TriE bugle-call to which 
L Britisli soldiers have 

I set the above refrain 

\y ■ ^*8 lieing sounded on 

the fifes as the players 
9 marcheil about the 
camp, and, ringing 
out sharp and shrill 
into the darkne&s, 
Y? startled me into 

something like wake- 

IiBt lie 4 M sleeps 

syjK sound under canvas, 

^ I must have 

dropped off arain, 
for the next tning 
I heard was niy 
■-»bearer's muttered 
expostulations and 
entreaties as be tried to rouse me. 

I dozed again. Itwasnot very unnatnral, 
for it was but two o’clock in the morning. 
I seemed only just to have gone to bed. 

The beimr gave it UD, and tried in despair 
another manccuvre. 1 heard the rattle of a 
teacup and saucer close to my ear, combined 
with a piteous entreaty that ‘' he had brought 
his hignness’s tea. \Vould tlie Defender of 
the Poor deign to drink it ? ” 

But other words, in a somewhat surly 
bat truly British tone, mingling with the 
Hindostanee whine, roused me completely. 
“ Ugh ! Ain’t it just jolly cold ! ’ 

“ Well, if it ain’t fun a-waitiii’ *ere till 
’e chooses to git up! ” and there followed 
a stamping of feet and a rubbing of handa 
I was thus made aware that the fatigue- 
party were without—their hands on the 
guy-ropes, ready to bring down my canvas 
house about my ears. 

I sprang up, allowed old Kodar Box to 
clothe me, and buckling on my sword, 
emerged into the open. 

It was dark and starlight, and intensely 
cold. Great fires, made of the straw whicn 
had served for the men’s bedding, lit np 
-with a lurid glare the dark canopy of 
mango-trees forming the grove nnder wliich 
we were encamped, and illumined the 
hurrying figures, clad In eveiy variety of 
nnifomi and costume, which flitted about 
the scene. Here and there were faintly 
discernible the dim outlines of some huge 
elephant or camel or kicking mule, un¬ 
willing to be loaded. Shouts, cries, orders, 
dlled tne air, mingling with the groaning of 
:he camels and the neighing and shriekug 
horses and mules. 

Xhe instant I had left my tent Kodar 
3 ux and IHs coadjutors draggeil the few 
irticles of furniture it containea out on to 
-be ground. With the speed almosv o.' a 
conjuring trick the little camp-bed col- 
Apsed, the bedding was rolled up into a 
Aundle, a change came over the shape of 
he chair, table, and washstand, ana the 
v'liole was thrown up on to the top of the 
iiillock-cart laden with trunks which stood 
.w'S-iting it, the pile being surmounted by 
he kettle which bad boilra my cup of tea. 
7 he said cup was stuffed into a miter (or 
^cRer basket such as hillmen, both in 
twitzerland and in the Himalayas, carry on 
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their backs), and the vehicle creaked and 
rambled off, Kodar Bux in the rear. 

But 1 bad not waited to see the comple¬ 
tion of this desolation. My place was in 
the lines, among the tents of my company, 
where all was bustle and apparent con¬ 
fusion. Eacl) man, however, knew his 

S lace and his work. We had been many 
ays already on the march, and this sort 
of thing haJ gone on every morning. The 
non-commissioned officers nurried from one 
group to another, urging, finding fault, 
hurrying and abusing tne drabbles (natives) 
in charge of the mules and camels, for the 
latter uone seemed to know no discipline. 

The camels, ranged with heads turned 
inwards, in a vast naif-circle just outside 
the camping-ground, were moaning and 
bubbling in anticipation of the heavy tents 
in ktore for them to carry, and the mules 
were kicking and screaming and breaking 
loose, while the men tried to load their rolls 
of kits on to them, one on each side the 
pack-saddle. Mules always seem possessed. 

The stars bad waned, and a greyness was 
breaking in the eastern horizon over the 
wide plain ere the tents were cleared, and 
everything packed. 

Then suddenly, and apparently unex¬ 
pectedly, a o was sounded by the bugler 
standing in the middle of the camp. 

The conjurer would not have b^n in it 
this time. As if by magic, at that sound 
the white village of canvas fell suddenly to 
the ground ; vmere the neat line of tents 
had stood a moment before, were only bil¬ 
lowy folds of white, with which the soldiers 
were struggling. 

Another naif hour, however, and all was 
over. In the road that ran—white and 
dusty in the grey morning light—along one 
side of the mango-grove the regiment was 
falling-in for parade, the band at their head. 

The men harried past me, not sorry to 
march off at a qnick pace through the cold, 
crisp air. But 1 was left behind, for I was 
on baggage-guard, aud left lamenting, 
stamping np and dow-n to warm myseli, 
with the collar of my cloak np. 

I heard the orders given, passing from 
company to company. The oand struck 
np, and the regiment moved off; the 
colonel, on Ills md grey Arab, riding on 
one side in front. 

My duty, as in charge of the baggage 
guara, was to see all the baggage animals 
off the ground, and to leave it clear and 
clean. But even when the regiment had 
departed this was by no means easy. 
The crows, indeed, impudent and fearless, 
after the nature of crows in India, be¬ 
gan to return to their customary haunts 
m the mango-trees above, on the look-out 
for pickings. From a collection of mnd- 
hovels ham by, yclept a village, appeared 
the ruot and his progeny, on the same 
errana as the crows. But some of the 
baggage animals remained. 

The mule-trains, tethered head to head, 
ambled off gi^ually, with here and there a 
halt and a skirmish between man and beast, 
accompanied by flying kits and boxes, and 
much loss of temper. The camels, loaded 
with tents, had h^n hidden to rise. This | 
they hod done with the noisy expostula¬ 
tions and grumblings with which a camel 
always gets through his work. Then they, 
too, nad shambled off, tied bead to tail, 
the rolls of tents swaying on their homy 
sides, and their great evil-looking heads 


I and legs swinging about, on the watch for 
a bite or a kick. 

Bot the elephants bad not started. It 
was growing late, and time to be off. It 
was nearlv broad daylight, and getting 
warmer. ’I’emperature changes rapidly in 
India even in the cold weather, and in not 
many lioiirs it would be unpleasantly bot. 

'\Vnat was the cause of the delay, I 
inquired ? I found it was one “Lord Can¬ 
ning,” an elephant, who had come into 
camp the evening before with the com¬ 
missariat supply of bread, and who w-as 
‘ ‘ bobbery ”—that is to say, vicious. 

“ Lord Canning ” w-as a very fine-looking 
animal, nearly tw'elve feet high, and stood 
waving his trunk in a very self-satisfied 
manner, but 1 roust say that I did not 
relish the look in his eye. It appeared his 
mahout had fallen ill, and had to go back, 
and he did not know or like his new one. 

Everyone was for giving him a wide 
berth, lor allowing tliat ugly trunk of his 
fall play, and for awaiting his pleasure till 
he should clioose to stalk on after the other 
great beasts of the commissariat train, who 
had gone down the road. 

But I could not wait any longer for my 
lord, so, collecting my guard, we proceeded 
to clear the camping gr(mu<i. Tne last I 
saw of “Lord Canning” he was waiidling 
off nnder the trees, trumpeting and rattling 
the chains, which, in case it might be neces¬ 
sary to secure him, had been put round his 
hind legs. 

A short time after, I and my little band 
emerged from the sh^ow of the grove, and 
marched off after the rest. 

Thongh it was now daylight, the atmo¬ 
sphere was dim and heavy. The stars had 
all gone, but there was no sign of sunrise— 
generally each a gorgeous spectacle in 
tropical lands. 

Instead there was a dark hank of clond, 
dark with a darkness other than of depart¬ 
ing night, which was crowding up the 
northern horizon. As I looked, it seemed 
as tliough it was bearing down upon us. 

“ Looks as though we shall have a 
storm ! ” I remarked to the corporal. 

“ Perhaps we’ll get on to coffee-shop 
before it breaks, sir,^’ was the rejoinder. 

Coffee-shop is the longed-for halt on 
the early morning march, where a native 
caterer, seated in the ditch at a half-way 
spot, doles out bot coffee, chuppatties, and 
cneese to tlie hungry soldier, who has yet 
some miles to trudge ere he gets his break¬ 
fast. 

The men stepped out. Bnt the clouds 
gained on us. They got redder as they 
approached with a lurid glow, which 
spread as thick as a London fog on the 
distant landscape and blotted it out. 

Then on the still morning air there hurst, 
with an awful suddenness, a songhing and 
a sighing of the wind, springing from no 
one knew where. 

It grew and grew, louder and louder. 
With It came that hank of cloud, haze, or 
fog, whatever yon like to term it. 

Then it burst upon us. It was sand — 
fine, driving, pelting sand and dust, which 
swept into our eyes and mouths and 
lungs, as if it would blind and stifle us. 

And with it came a darkness which 
literally might be felt No one, could see 
his hand before him. Soldiers, officers, 
natives, baggage-animals, and hullock-wag- 
gons stopped dead short where they stood. 
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The wind roared overhead. Eveiyone 
Hoaght for belter of some kind, or else lay 
flat on bis face. I v'as in luck. 1 felt 
something hard and solid on my left hand. 
I felt again—it seemed high. 

'* Evidently the mud wall of some held,” 
I thonght, and crouched under it eageriy. 

To my delight I found myself protected to 
a certain extent from the storm, though I 
was still in utter darkness. The vrind was 
strong too ; it whizzed past my head every 
now and then, and at last it swept off my 
helmet, and whirled it into unknown space. 

But I sat under my mud w=f}, com¬ 
placently feeling myself better off than 
most 1 mple. 


Something dark blew past my face. In 
the dim li^t it seemed like the falling 
branch of a tree, and I congratulated my¬ 
self still further on my cosy nook. 

How long the storm lasted I cannot tell. 
It seemed an age. But it departed as sud¬ 
denly as it came. 

The air grew clearer and lighter to 
breathe. Objects in front became indis¬ 
tinctly visible. I could see I was sitting 
on the dnsty roadside. Turning to look on 
one side, my bare head rested for a moment 
against the wall at my hack. 

I started. Itwas toarnt! I turned round 
and looked at it It vnu black! I jumped 
up and lonk^ np. It was an elephant, 


kneeling down, against which I hod been 
sitting; I looked again, and caught bis 
eye—-his wicked eye ! 

There was no mistaking it, “ Lord Can¬ 
ning” had been my shelter—my mud-wall 1 
Tne alacrity with which I sprang away 
from the resting-place I bad so much appre¬ 
ciated may he oetter imagined than de¬ 
scribed. I only felt safe when I fonrnl 
myself well out of reach of that wicked 
waving trank. 

That was the wind I ” I said to myself 
as I picked up my helmet. “ That was the 
falling branch ! Well, I'm very thankfoi 
it was not myself he picked up and threw 
about! ” And I had reason to be. 


AH ECCEHTBIC FBIEHDSHIP; 

OR, TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 
By Philip Kent, b.a. 


T hanks to Nelson and other gallant men 
whose memory England will ever 
cherish, Napoleon’s Egyptian expedition 
soon ended in disastrous failure. But 
during his two years’ occuration of the 
Land of Nile he crashed the Mamalukes— 
those foreign mercenaries who for cen¬ 
turies had ruled the country with a rod of 
iron. The final blow was dealt by Desaix, 
when he chased them into Upper Egypt 
and shattered their forces in the pitched 
battle of Sidiman. 

On this occasion one of Desaix’s soldiers 
was captured by a horde of Arabs, who 
carried him off to the desert beyond tiie 
cataracts of the Nile. Eventu^ly they 
encamped near a well shaded by a grove of 
palm-trees. Deeming it unlikely that their 
prisoner would try to escape, tbev contented 
themselves with tying bis hands; and at 
niglitfall, after supping on a handful of 
dates, they wrapp^ themselves in their 
burnonses, and were soon sound asleep. 
Now came the prisoner’s chance. Having 
the free use of nis legs, be stoic to one of 
the sleepers, clenched his teeth on the hilt 
of the Arab’s scimitar, drew it from its 
scabbard, and, fixing the blade firmly 
between his knees, sawed asunder tlie cords 
that bound his wrists. He then helped 
himself to a carabine, some powder and 
bullets, several pounds of dried dates, and 
a bag of barley, mounted a horse, and 
dashed off in the direction in which he 
judged the French army lay. But, iu bis 
impatience, be so sorely overtaxed his 
already jaded steed that it fell dead 
beneath him, leaving him horseless in the 
midst of the desert. 

Nevertheless, the fugitive stumped stur¬ 
dily onwards till quite exhaustea. Day¬ 
light was now fast fading. Night—the 
lovely night of eastern climes ; cool, balmy, 
brilliantly starlit—was at band. But he 
felt too faint to continue his journey. 
Luckily he had reached a hillock crowned 
by a cluster of palm-trees. Here, utterly 
forespent, be stretched himself on a block 
of granite, and q^uickly fell asleep. 

He was roused by the scorching rays of 
the sun beating upon his granite couch, 
which lay eastward of the palms, out of 
the shadow of their leafage. Around him 
lay a sea of sand. On every side the 
fiat horizon gleamed like a narrow rim of 
burnished silver. On that horizon not a 
speck! No sight or sound to break the 
drear monotony and silence. He shouted as 
if to gauge its Intensity. His voice awoke 
no echo save in his own sad heart. Squat¬ 
ting down beneath one of the palm-trees, 
I ^ twined his arm round its bole as if it 


had been the body of a friend, and his 
thoughts wandered to his native land. • 

After a while be shook off his day-dream 
and began to explore the hillock. Judge 
of his joy when, at the foot of the slope 
opposite that by which he had mounted 
yesternight, he discovered a natural grotto 
in the granite rock, showing traces of human 
habitation. In one comer of it 1^ a tat¬ 
tered mat and a broken calabash. Hard by, 
moreover, grew a group of palms, whicn, 
unlike tliose upon the mound, were laden 
with dates. Knocking down a few clusters 
which hung within reach of his carabine, 
he gi'eedily devoured them. Their size and 
flavour convinced him that the trees must 
have been carefully cultivated by the occu¬ 
pant of the grotto. What if he should re¬ 
visit his forsaken dwelling? This idea filled 
the soldier with fresh courage, and he spent 
the rest of the day in hacking away at the 
trunk of one of the barren palms, that he 
might have material wherewith to torricade 
the month of the cave, in which he meant 
to sleep, against the wild beasts who might 
come to slake their thirst at the spring that 
bubbled up amid the sand near tne grotto. 
But though he worked with a will, the snu 
hail set oefore the palm-tree fell with a 
tremendous crash that sounded like the 
death-groan of a giant. No hewing it up 
that night! So lie stripped it of its leaves 
and mended the mat witli them. Tliis done, 
he stretched himself on it, and was soon 
snoring beneath the ruddy roof of the damp 
cave. 

At dead of night he started up with a 
strange noise ringing in his ears—a noise 
which he quickly identified as the breathing 
of some animal. Presently he discerned 
amid the gloom two faint gleams of yellow 
light; and as he strained nis eyes to pierce 
the darkness, the cave seemed to grow 
lighter, and he beheld an enormous be^t— 
tiger, lion, what ?—crouching within two 
yards of him, and blocking bis exit from 
the cave. Half paralysed \s'ilh fear, he sat 
up, holding bis own breath and listening to 
that of his unwelcome companion. Ere 
long, however, the setting moon, flooding 
the cavern with its level rays, revealed to 
him the dappled skin of a huge panther, 
its head towards him, though its eyes, 
whose gleams bod scared him, were now 
closed. 

Escape being impossible, to shoot the 
animal as it slept was his first impulse : 
but it lay too near for'him to bring his long 
carabine to bear. Twice be clutched the 
hilt of his scimitar to behctul the creature 
at one fell blow. But the thick, shoi-t hair 
which clothed its neck might have blunted 
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the blade of Saladin himself. And to 
strike in vain would be certain death. 
No, he preferred to wait till the panther 
woke, come what might. 

Daybreak enabled him to examine hLo 
four-footed gaoler more closely. The stains 
of blood upon its jowl and paws showed 
that it bad supped. Then it would not 
wake ravenous; that was one cohort. 
For the rest, it was a magnificent animal, 
with a snow’-white belly and haunch ; tail 
of the same hue, hut encircled at the end 
with glossy black rin^; paws white, and 
barred like the tail. The remainder of the 
coat was of a rich dull gold colour, dappled 
with the spots characteristic of this species 
of the genus ftlis. Caged, this splendid 
denizen of the desert would doubtless have 
won. the soldier’s unqualified admiration. 
But here I For a moment he quailetl. Yet 
his manhood soon returned, and he resolved 
to sell his life dearly in the coming contest. 

His suspense was short. The moment 
the sun uprose, upr<»e the panther writli a 
stretch, and with a yawn which revealed its 
whole armoury of ivory fangs. Then fling¬ 
ing itself on the sandy floor of the grotto, it 
rolled over and over, rose, shook itself, and 
finished its toilet by licking the blood from 
its paws and muzzle. 

“Aye, aye,” q^uoth the soldier, “ smarten 

ourself up a bit, my fine lady, before we 

id each other good morning! ” and ke 
drew his dirk. 

At this moment the panther turned her 
head and caught sight of him. But, lo' 
instead of springing at him, she slnwlv 
neared him step by step. He riveted h& 
eyes on hers, as if to me.smerise her. As 
she lowered her huge heatl, he raise4l hU 
dagger to sheath it m her neck. But in¬ 
stead of fastening her fangs in him, the 
beautiful creature merely sniffed at him. 
and her apparent friendsnip suddenly dis¬ 
armed him. It seemed a shame to kill the 
trustful companion of his solitude. Drop¬ 
ping his poniard, be began to etroke the 

anther as he might have stroked a cac¬ 
he arched her back and raised her fine 
busby tail. Ho continued to stroke her. 
and soon a deep, sonorous purr liure wit 
ness to her satisfaction. When the soldit-r 
thought it safe to test the extent of her 
docility, he stealthily made for tlie niuntb 
of the cave. She did not attempt to bar hU 
exit; but lo ! as he scaled the hillock she 
came bounding after him, and nibbed her¬ 
self against his legs. He played with her 
silky ears and scratched her head, while 
she resumed her purring and testified her 
delight W every means at her command 
Finally sue threw herself at his feet aol 
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began to lick hie boots with her grooved 
to^fne, rongh as a rasp and r^ as a peonv. 

“Aye, a^, my hearty I” muttered the 
soldier. “That’s all very well ftoie; but 
bow when yon b^in to fe^ peckish ? ” 


panther another meal. For the next 
twenty-four hours, then, he might per¬ 
haps reckon on retaining her anections; 
meantime he resolved to spare no pains to 
cultivate her good graces. On returning to 


soldier of his first sweetheart, whom, b^ 
reason of her ferociousiy^ jealous disposi¬ 
tion, he had ironically nicknamed “ Lamb¬ 
kin.” This name he now playfully bestowed 
on the panther, and towards evening she 



A Queer Pet. 

{Drawn for the "Boy't Own Paper" fry F. CALVERT.) 


He now bethought him of testing the 
extent of his liber^ by walking about the 
hillock. The panther jealously eyed his 
movements, but made no attempt to dog 
hie footsteps. Presently he spied, close to 
the spring, the mangled carcass of his horse, 
m<M^ than half devonred, yet with enough 
flesh left upon the bones to afford the 


the spot where he had left her, he saw, with 
unspeakable delight, that she greeted him 
with a wag of the tail, which, the state of 
her larder considered, he felt justified in 
attributing to ymre afiection. 

By a grotesque association of ideas some¬ 
thing in the aspect and movements of this 
lithe and beautiful animal remind^ the 


had grown so accustomed to it that when¬ 
ever he uttered it she tamed to look at 
him. 

At sunset Lambkin opened her masuve 
jaws and bade the sinking orb farewell in a 
series of bowls quite musical compared with 
the grating tones of her ordinanr cry. 

“Ah,” cried the soldier, “ I see you’ve 
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been well trained, Miss Lambkin! You are 
8ingin?vourevenin;^hymn. Yet I think, on 
the whole, I’ll let you ‘turn in’ first, and 
poeeibly seek a night’s lod^ng elsewhere.” 

The sun had scarcely snnK ere the panther 
slunk into the cave. Tlie soldier, though 
itching to be gone, deemed it prudent to 
linger outside mr half an hour. He then 
set off at fall speed in the direction of the 
Nile. But he nad reckoned without liLs— 
gnest! When barely half a mile from the 
monnd he heard Lambkin's harsh cry', and| 
looking back, saw her rapidly gaining on 
him. Another minute ana she was at his 
side. 

“ Extremely flattering this. I’m sure ! ” 
he muttered. “Yet I think—” 

Ere he could complete the sentence he 
found himself struggling in a quicksand. 
Meanwhile the panther—perhaps warned 
by instinct—had snddonly naltea. Bnt she 
now sprang forward, and, fastening her 
teeth m his coat-collar, tagged him out of 
the slongh with a vigorous b^kward leap. 

“ Ah, Lambkin ! ” he exclaimed, with 
unfeigned enthusiasm. “ Noto we are 
hand-and-glove for life!” and he quietly 
retraced bis steps to the grotto, where he 
slept as free from mis^ving as if his com¬ 
panion had been a pet mastiff. 

Wben be awoke and looked about 'or the 
furry saviour of his life she was nowhere to 
be seen, bnt on climbing the mound he 


descried her in the distance galloping to¬ 
wards him. She soon arrived, licking her 

S orj' jaws. He stroked and played with 
er awhile—no longer gingerly, but fear¬ 
lessly as one might toy with a kitten. 

“ Ah, ah ! ” he exclaimed ; “ now aren’t 
vou heartily ashamed of yourself ? You’ve 
Deen breakfasting on some Arab, I’ll war¬ 
rant ! Well, well, 80 long as you keep your 
teeth out of my countrymen and comrades 
we won’t quarrel about trifles. Panthers 
must live, and there’s hardly a pin to 
choose between them and Araos.” 

Thus several days glided by, during 
which these oddly-mated friends became, 
if possible, friendlier than ever. But mean¬ 
while the soldier always slept with one eye 
open, 80 to speak—not from tear of his com¬ 
panion, but lest be should miss a chance of 
escaping from a situation which threatened 
ere long to end in starvation. For though 
the palms w'ere fertile he had already half 
stripped them of their fruit. Meantime, to 
attract the attention of any chance wan¬ 
derer M'ho might pass that way, he bad 
chopped the boughs from one of the barren 
palms and hoistM his shirt a-top of tiie bare 

E ^le, with a stick thrust into the sleeves to 
ecp it displayed. One morning, as he 
stora on the mound scanning the liorizon, 
he descried a troop of mounted Arabs afar 
off. Would they sight his signal! Not a 
breath of wind was stirring. The stick had 


slipped out of liis makeshift flag, which 
hung drooping, like the soiled and sony' 
rag it was, against the staff. Qnick as 
thought, he swanned up the tree, cut the 
shirt loose, and waved it round his head. 
A minute or two of painfnl suspense, and 
then—hurrah !—the Arabs wheeled round 
and rode rapidly towards the mound. On 
reaching it they greeted him with ob^- 
quipus courtesy. '1 hey belonged to a tribe 
which had just concluded an alliance with 
the French, and they recognised Ids nni- 
form. One of them hastily dismounted, 
and, jdelding his steed to the Frenchman, 
sprang np behind a brother Arab. A mo¬ 
ment later the whole troop was again in 
rapid motion, bound, as it afterwards ap¬ 
peared, for Desaix’s headquarters. 

But what had become of the panther! 
In his glee at getting away the soldier had 
clean forgotten his faitnful “friend in 
need.” However, ere he bad ridden a 
quarter of a mile he heard her well-known 
cry, and glancing over his shoulder saw her 
close behind. At that moment one of the 
Arabs raised his carabine and fired at her 
ere the Frenchman had time to interpose. 
Fortunately the shot took no effect, and, 
with a look that seemed at once to reproach 
the soldier for forsaking her, and for allow¬ 
ing her to be malti^ted, the panther 
bounded away, and was soon out of sight, 
once more alone in her native desert. 


S CHOOL cricket is best reviewed in the 
terms of the M.C.C. If a school is 

f ood enough to have a match with an 
LC.C. eleven, it may be assumed to have 
attained a recognisea position for cricket- , 
ins ability. 'The old days, when “ the 
scnools ” meant Eton, Heu'row, Kugby, | 
Marlborongh, and three or fonr more, have | 
gone by. Newer schools have come into | 
the front rank, where quite as much atten- i 
tion is given to athletics, and where the . 
results are quite as satisfactory. In fact, , 
during the last half-dozen years it has been < 
clear enough that the best school eleven of j 
the year was not to be found among those : 
playing at Lord’s, notwithstanding that | 
the hi^er-grade schools retain their pupils \ 
until they are really young men. | 

We will confine our brief notes on the , 
seasons past and present to what are thus | 
marked out by the M.C.C. as the tliirty- i 
two best cricketing schools of England. i 
Ardingly, which once upon a time put j 
in the fiela the best boy-eleven in England, | 
has gone backward considerably since the j 
days of Newham and Blackman, and in j 
18$9 could only make 8o runs against the ! 
M.C.C.’s313. Bath also made a poor show ' 
on the day of their great inntcb, Being de- : 
feated by ten wickets. Bedford did much \ 
better, and were beaten on the first innings 
by a single run. Berkhainnted put to- | 
gether the creditable total of 171 against ; 
the M-C.C.’s 229. Brighton made exactly | 
the same total, and were beaten by 92 runs i 
and three wickets. Bruce Castle, at Tot- i 
tenham, scored 107, and were b^ten by I 
114 runs and four wickets. Evidently these 
three schools were tried too highly. Black- | 
heath made a better fight, and lost by 58 | 
runs, I 

Charterhouse won only one match during : 
the year. The M.C.C. won a victory on the 1 
first innings by 190 runs. Cheltenham began | 
badly, but ended well. Marlborongh l^t 
them and Clifton beat them, and the M.C.C. 
beat there by an innings and 13 runs. 
Christ’s College, Finchley, were beaten on 
the first innings by 53 runs. Dulwich bad 
a strung eleven, the beat of whom was 
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Donglas, whose average was 58. They won 
a well-deserved victory over tlie M.C.C. 
team, the scores being—M.C.C., 129 and 45; 
Dulwich, 132 and 44 for one wicket. Den- 
stoue also proved too strong for the M.C.C., 
and beat them by six wickets. 

Very different was the fate of Eastbourne, 
who fell a prey to the M.C.C. to the tune of 
a beating oy 444 runs and three wickets I 
Tltis was the cricket-crusher of the yesr. 
Epsom also made a miserable exhibition, 
scoring only 21 runs against 114. Eton had 
a poor team, and lost both to Winchester 
and Harrow, as well asto theM.C.C., their 
best man beinn their youngest, G. B. Gos¬ 
ling, who deronded his wicket at Lord’s 
with as mnch determination as Horatius 
held the bridge. There will be many to 
watch his second appearance against Har¬ 
row at Lord’s on the 11th of July. 

Felsted lost their M.C.C. match by an 
innings and 3 runs. The Forest >vent aown 
like tue flowers in the ballad—a beating by 
four wickets and 241 runs! Haileybury 
managed to make a draw of tbeir match, 
thongh defeat was evidently “looming.” 
Fortocately it was kept at a distanceby 
the close of time. Harrow bad as good a 
team as ever the school produced, which is 
saying a good deal. Iney beat Eton ^ 
nine wickets, hot they lost to the M.C.C. 
by 29 runs. Their captain, F. S. Jackson, 
had the fine average of 45; next to him came 
D. R. Napier with 23, and R. Chaplin, 
R. B. Hoare, and C. JP. Willis each with 
22. Highgate had a moderate team, and 
were b^ten in the M.C.C. match by 190 
runs. Hurst fell victims by eight wicicets. 

King’s College totalled 60 runs against 
293—a very poor performance. Lancing 
simply collapsed, having been beaten on 
the first innings by four wickets and 296 
runs. It is carious how badly all the Sussex 
schools did during last season. Margate 
did better, getting 71 runs aminst 230. 

Marlborongh did remarkably well; they 
drew against the M.C.C., having “ declared 
their innings at an end ” in vam, and they 
beat Rugby and Cheltenham. A curious 
match was the Rngby one, Rugby going 


out inexplicably for 66 in the first innings, 
then Marlborongh just about doubling their 
opponents’ total, then Rugby wakinc np to- 
what seemed their trne form to maKe 172, 
and then Marlborough winning by six 
wickets, to the astonishment of many of 
the onlookers. The season’s return was 
headed with four good average—Hill’s 41, 
Collins’ and Wooa’s 34, and ^tlinger’s 26 t 
while Shoreland’s 24 wickets for 11, Etlin- 
ger’s 32 for 12, and Hill’s 37 for 13 spoke 
well for all-round proficiency. The Lord’s 
match will, as usual, take place at the end 
of July, and begins this year on the 30th. 

Another good team was that sent forth 
by Merchant Taylors’. They beat the 
M.C.C. on the first innings by 70 mns, 
and would have beaten them on both had 
tliere been time. To get an M.C.C. eleven 
out for 31 runs is an achievement to be 
proud of. Mill Hill had quite another 
story to tell—they were 40 on the wrong 
side. 

Repton had an unusually good team, and 
were only beaten in the M!\C.C. match by a 
wicket. The IBpingham match was drawn, 
but much in Repton’s favour, the scores 
being—Uppingham, 189 and iM; Repton, 
228 and 54 for two wickets. No less than 
six of the Repton batsmen bad averages 
over 20, and six of the bowlers had averages 
under 20—a highly satisfactory state of 
things for a school eleven. Rossall were 
also in good form, and beat both I^retto 
and Malvern. The bowling averages were 
noticeable for none of them being over 13. 
The balk of the week was done by A- E. 
Marriott, who took 42 'tickets for 10 runs 
each. H. S. Goodwin had a smaller aver¬ 
age—11 wickets for 7 each, a return due 
to a great extent to his remarkable per¬ 
formance against Loretto, when he took 
five wickets for 7 runs ! Rngby won three 
matches out of eleven, the team being more 
praiseworthy than successful. The bowling 
was undoubtedly formidable, but by way 
of change there mss little batting Mwer in 
the eleven—or rather the batsmen lail^ to 
come off in a most disheartening way. 

St. Paul’s did not shine at the M.C.C. 
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match, and M-ere lieaten on the first innings 
by 110 runs. Shrewsbur)* had a roost en¬ 
couraging season, and were good at all 

K ints of the game. Tonbridge have gone 
ekward since the Rashleigh time. In 
1889 they only won two matches out of 
eleven. They lost the M.C.C. match by 
02 runs. They were not over strong in bat¬ 
ting, and very weak in Iwwling, the 
averages of tlie latter ranging from 14 
to 56. 

Uppingham won only two matches ont of 
nine, and the two losses would have been 
increasetl but for fortunate draws. The 
weak Haileybury team were beaten in tine 
style by an innings ami 73 runs ; and this 
was the most cheering event of the season. 
Wellington 'won seven matches and lost 
three, among the leases l>eing the M.C.C. 
match, and among the wins that over un¬ 
fortunate Haileybury by an innings and 
68 runs. The team were excellent m the 
field, and in the brothers Mnrdaunt had two 
remarkable bate, and in Berkeley one of 


I the best of school bowlers. Westminster 
showed signs of improvement, bnt the 
I record was not cheering. Charterhouse 
beat them by six w’ickets, and the M.C.C. 

' beat them bv 131 mns. Winchester had a 
I team above the average, and, though Iwaten 
j in the M.C.C. mate)), had little reason to 
! complain of the season’s results. Their 
Eton match was well won. In the first 
innings Winchester made 139, of which 
Cose and Little were re-sponsible for 91. 
Eton replie<i with 216. This put Win- 
! Chester on their mettle, and their second 
I innings yielded 255 ; and so grandly did 
I they field in the Eton second innings that 
' they got rid of the home team ?or 64. 
Hill took five wickete iu five overs, and 
his partner helped him so well that He>'en 
wickete went down for 12 runs. The 
batting averages were very good, eight 
members of the team coming ont at double 
I figures and five of them having over 20, 
i K. L. Richmond’s 37 being the most note- 
I worthy. In Scotland, Loretto was chsunpion 


school in 1889; but as usual, it was obtru¬ 
sively apparent that mere hard bitting 
thought too much of north of the Tweed. 
It is for this reason that men like Mr. M. R. 
Jardine fail so conspicuously in first- 
class company. 

Of course, it should be remembered that 
the object of the M.C.C. in affording 
schools an opportunity of playing against 
them is to show them how to play proper 
cricket. The object is not to l>eat the 
schools hopelessly, but to seud against them, 
teams just strong enough to win after a 
good match. In the case of a hollow 
defeat, it is simply an instance of misjudg- 
ment either on the part of the challengers 
or the challenged. When the M.C.C. ia 
beaten, it shows that the year’s team ia 
above the average ; and as the team in 
several districts is much the same, the test- 
of merit is a good one. Of course, if the 
M.C.C. c})ose, they could send out a dozen 
teams tt once that would win every school 
match they took part in. 


You talk of cricket,” said my friend, and 
laughed a little bit, 

“ Did you ever hear the story of my one 
stupendous bit ? 

It set me for a moment on a pinnacle of 
fame, 

As being a remarkable exponent of the 
game. 

So listen to my ‘artless tale.’ I hastened 
to the spot. 

When that mastership at Bangboro' had 
fallen to my lot. 

To find 1 had a cricket reputation to 
sustain! 

To say I was no cricketer «vas utterly in 
vain. 

You know the royal game is one at which 
I never shone. 

Yet everyone considered me a thorough¬ 
going don, 

A batsman with a pretty ent, particularly 
free. 

And how the notion got abroad’s a mystery 
to me. 

But stay, in spite of Juliet, there’s plenty 
in a name. 

And mine is one a cricketer might welt be 
proud to claim. 

As in itself a guarantee of sterling power 
of play. 

No doubt it helped to speed the fond delu¬ 
sion on its way. 

We masters were to play the annual match 
against the school. 

To start the cricket season (an exception to 
the rule); 

My colleagues, knew of my renown, and, 
what appeared tlie worst, 

Declared I must ‘live up to it,’ and face 
the bowling first 

I sauntered to the wicket, feeling some¬ 
thing of a fiat, 

For no one likes to prove himself a dufier 
with a bat, 


•‘THE BUBBLE BEFUTAHOH.” 

And calmly faced the bowling of our first 
eleven crack— 

With a sense of trepidation somehow 
centred in my back. 

Now, Slinger is a bctwler with his more 
than medium pace, 

I would fain have played him forward with 
an air of easy grace, 

But was much too .slow about it, for my 
but was in the air 

When the ball alreatly rested in the wicket¬ 
keeper’s care. 

One who thonght I really meant it shouted 
‘ Nicely let alone! ’ 

But a slow ball nearly Iiad me, and I mut¬ 
tered with a groan: 

‘ This is much too scientific, I am done for, 
I am booked; 

If we don't do sometliing desperate we 
certainly are cooked.’ 

At least I’m big and muscular, and pull a 
decent oar, 

Just the one topidl a cricket ball, and lift 
it for a four, 

So I clenched my teeth in earnest, and 
believe 1 shut my eyes. 

Stepped to meet the leathern orb, and— 
sent it whirling through the skies. 

I caught it to a nicety; it fiew as if 
alive 

(Every muscle in my body went to make 
the mighty drive) 

Right over the pavilion, far away beyond 
the ground, 

To a gai^en, where the ball among some 
cabbages was found! 

This proved to be a record ; it was credited 
as such ; 

I quickly lost my wicket, but that didn’t 
matter much. 

The fellows in enthusiasm made the echoes 
ring. 

And they gave me a reception that was 
worthy of a king. 


My wondrous stroke of play was now od> 
everybody’s lips; 

Alas, to think so fair a fame shnnld suffer 
an eclipse! 

Although some shook their heads, and 
doubted almost from the first, 

It lasted for a month before the babble 
fairly burst. 

^VTien I made my contribution of a single 
or a duck. 

It was charitably thought that I wa» 
strangely ont of luck. 

It was always in the future I was going to 
sncceed. 

But did that furiire ever come ? Oh, dear 
me ! No, indeed ! 

I have little more to tell you, for the 8eque^ 
you can guess; 

In time, although niy lovely drive woa 
quoted more or less. 

My credit as a cricketer, established in a- 
day, 

Delightfully ephemeral, bad vanished 
away.” 


Moral. 

If you have a name resembling that of any 
famous man, 

You may as well live up to it—supposing- 
that you can 1 

If you are a don at cricket, which is pos¬ 
sibly the case. 

Don’t imagine for a moment that you’Ul 
ever equal Grace ! 

fR£D EDMONDS. 
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THE EAIHBOW: AND HOW TO HAHE IT. 


PART HI. 


S EVERAL minor difficulties regarding rain¬ 
bows, halos, and parhelia like ^at of 
the 28th of January last have been solved 
wince Newton’s day by Tliomas Young, 
>?ir George Airy, Allen Miller, and Galle. 
And the theory is now con^lete. Even 



sent exploring in South America by the 
King of Spain in 1735. From the summit 
of Pambamarca, in Pern, Don Antonio saw 
his first white rainbow, which he described 
as being an entirely local production; but 
since then we have only nad to look to 
find, and even in the Devil’s Punch Bowl 


tator, and reflecting and refracting the 
light, according to his idea, chiefly beeanse 
they are thicker at the middle than the 
edge. Newton also ascribed the halo to 
floating hail or snow, and Young developed 
the suggestion. 

That this is the case can be proved 



Fig. 4. 



the Glory of Buddha can be explained by 
the reflection of the sun from the vapours 
of the al^ss. 

Thongn Descartes showed bow a white 
rainbow ought to be made, it is a carious 


at Hindhead the white bow has been 
seen. 

From white bows to halos the transition 
is easy. Here (Fig. 2) is another diagr^ 
from the rainbow book of Descartes, >^ich 
we may mention was a supplement to his 


Fig. 3. 


'fact that no white rainbow was recorded 
until that ma^ificent Spaniard, Don Anto¬ 
nio Utloa, Lieutenant of the Company of 
Gentlemen Guards of the Marine,” was 


Discours de la Methodo,” in case anyone 
wishes to consult the original. The stars 
on the diagram are little crystals of ice 
interposed between the sun and the spec- 


such an experiment as Fig. 3, in which a 
candle is looked at through a saturated 
solution of alum in alcohm. When the 
frame is shaken precipitation slowly b^ins, 
and the crystals at first swim and then 
sink through the liquid. 

In Fig. 4 we have the artificial making 
of a rainbow. The sun's light is admitted 
through the hole in the flutter, an<l re- 
tlectea from the water-bottle on to a screen. 
But a far better bow can be obtained hy 
Tyndall's method. His description we may 
as well quote in full. 

“ From observation we learn what 
Nature is willing to reveal. In expeii- 
inenting we place her in the witnese-Mtx, 
cross-examine her, and extract from her 
knowle<lge in excess of that which wonld 
or could be spontaneously given. Accord¬ 
ingly on niy return from Switzerland last 
October I sought to reproduce in the 
laboratory the efl'ecte observed among tl>e 
mountains. My first object, therefore, 
was to obtain artificially a mixture of 
and drizzle like tliat observed from the 
door of our cottage. A strong cylindiir^ 
copper boiler sixteen inches high and 
tweWe inches in diameter was neany filled 
with water, and heated by gas flames ontil 
steam of twenty pounds pressure was 
proflnced. A valve at the top of the boilo- 
was then opened, when the steam issued 
violently into the atmosphere, carrying 
droplets of water mechanically along with 
it, and condensing above to droplets of a 
similar kind. A fair imitation of the 
Alpine atmosphere was thus produced. 
After a few tentative experiments the 
luminous circle was brought into view, and 
having once got hold of it the next step 
was to enhance its intensity. The electric 
light being placed io a camera with a 
condensing lens in front, the position of the 
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lens was so fixed ns to ])rtMliico a l>eam I 
sufficiently broad to clasp tlie wliole of luy 
lieml. and leave an aureoie of liglit around 
it. It being desiruble to lessen iv-« iiiucli as 
]io^<silile the foreign light entering tlie eye, 
tlie learn was received uiwii a distant black 
surface, and it was easy to move the heatl 
until its sliaduw occupied the centre of the 
illuminated area. To secure the l>est effef t it 
was found necessary to stand citise to the 
iKiiler, so as to Iw iniiiierscd in the fog and 
drizzle. The fog, however, was soon dis¬ 
covered b) 1>e a mere nuisance. Iiustead of 
caluiueiiig, it blurred the effect, and I there¬ 


fore sought to abolish it. Allowing the 
steam to Issue for a few seconds from the 
boiler, on closing the valve the cloud 
rapidly nielte<l away, leaving Ix'liind it a 
host of minute lupiiii spherules floating in 
the beam. A beautiful circular rainbow 
was instantly swept through the air in front 
of the observer. The primary l>ow was 
duly attended by its secondary, with the 
odours as usual reversed. The opening of 
tlie valve for a single second causes the 
bows to Hash forth. Thus twenty times in 
succession puffs can l>e allowed to issue 
from tlie Ixiiler, every juiff being hillowed 


47^ 


by this lieuutifiil meteor. The bows pro¬ 
duced by single initfs are evanescent, 
because tlie little glouules rapidly disappear. 
(.Ireater |)ermaneiice is secured when the 
valve is left of>en for an interval sufficient 
to discharge a copious amount of drizzle 
into the air.” 

To conclude, a rainlxiw can never be- 
greater than a semicircle unless the spec¬ 
tator Is on elevateil grounil. And it can 
never be seen in the sky unless the sun ia 
at the back of the sjiectator, and at a lesa 
angle above the horizon than 45°. 

(THE END.) 


ANNAHESE KITES. 


O F kites of all sorts—European, .4tnerican, 
Asiatic, kites with carriages and kites 
without, kites with messengt‘rH and kites 
without, London kites, (Jioucestershire 
kites, Cliicagu kites, Tnkio kites. Canton 
kites — we have iluriug tlie last eleven 
years had much to say in the IJovs Own 
Vafeu; but we have just discovered yet 
another, and as it is of a ditlerenl slia)ie 
from the rest and easily made, we must 
lU'Vote a little sjiace to its dest-rijition. 

Heie it is, fresli from Annum, ami Tong- 
king close by, just such a spijoiiiien its tlie 
lioys, big and little, and tlie girts t<Mi im-cu- 
sionally, delight in gazing at in that land 
of semi-Chinese. 

An easier kite to make does not exi.st. 
Take tliree light bamlHiuH such as you can 
from a nurseryman or gardener for 
flower sticks, and la.sh them together a.s 
aliown. The backlsine, A D, must W rigid; 
till* crossbars, c l) and E F, must spring a 
liit. and are lietter if cur>’ed slightly to 
atari with. Paste a sheet of pajier on to 
tlie frame on two of ita sides only—that is 
t<» say, paste an edge over c D and another 
over E F, and so manage tlie pajier that it 
i.- <iuite tight under A B, but rather loose 
Iwrlween C E and D F. In fact, copy the 
cut as near as you can witli regard to 
frame and pajier and string, whieli, you 
ill notice, is an entirely new form of lielly- 
1>aiid. No tail is reijuircd, but tlie kite 
hIiouIcI not be too small or too large ; tlie 
(Ji.--tance from c to D should lie from two to 
tl ii*ee feet, and the pajier should lie very 
li^Iit. The secret of the balance U to have 
file flutter at the edges C E and ii F quite 
e<x(tal. 

IViake this kite first and try it. If you 
Hiiceeed, try No. 2. Tliis is not so easy to 
nia.ke. It has a backbone and the two 
croH-sltara which are bent into shape and 
joined at their ends. The kite it-self eon- 
Mi.-tts of two pieces of paper joined along the 
line from the iioint-s of the junction of the 
cr<*s>abars. This string is fixed to the back- 
lx>nc, and over it cross-cords are piL-s-ed, as 
^iiowii in our cut. Before the paper is put 
;>n you have tlie three strings and three 
sticks ill position. Paste tlie jiapcr along 
tlie tup .stick first, and cut it with alxitit an 
neti and a half of overlap along the mid- 
4 1 ring- Then paste your other piece of 
>>i|»er along the under stick and cut that 
.v it li an overlap of about an inch ami a half 
Llong the mid-string, and then paste the 
»yo pieces together. In this way you will 
the rather puzzling shape. 

Jlaxing got tlie kite, fix on the sounder, 
ia much easier than it look.s, U Is a 
iiickiah bamboo with a thinner bamboo 
iiri through it and through the backbone 
f 11 »e kite, the apparatus being kept steady 
t he strings that we show. These strings 
J-e zised in Annam. but we think they are 
iiioh better omitted. When the wind is 
^ t-hc kite the backbone naturally liend.^ 


bock somewhat, and this slackens the I endeavour to accomplish this very desirable' 
strings, and, e\en if the backlione does not | operation leads to three or four soundei^ 


Annamese Kite. 



give, the pull of the strings must necessarily 
M'eaken tiie apparatus. 

These .dsolian kites are flown “to drive 
away the evil spiiits,’’ and sometimes the 


being stuck on the same stick. Like the 
one we show, they all consist of a bit of 
bamboo, with or without a slip at the 
ends. 
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HOW TO PRESS PLANTS. 


TVoes the reader want to know how to 
Ay press plants, so as to have respectable 
specimens in hU collection? You say that 
jour specimens will not keep their colour, 
and that altoc^ther you cannot make a 
satisfactory job of pressing plants. Well, 
1 will tell you how 1 manage the business, 
and I think I may say that I am fairly 
successful. 

My friends tell me that the mounted 
specimens in my herbarium are perfect 
pictures to look at, independently of their 
scientific value; and between ourselves I 
thoroughly agree with them ! 

First of aU, what do you collect your 
plants in ? I think a portf<ilio is better 
than a tin ; and for this reason : that you 
can at once lay your specimens out fiat 
between the papers, and so prevent them 
-from getting bmised and cmmpled. Your 
portfolio should be of the same size as the 
paper on which you intend to mount your 
si>ecimens, so that you may select plants of 
suitable size. 

The size of my raonnting-paper, and 
therefore of my portfolio, is 13 inches by 
^ Inches; and I may say that I find that 
size a very convenient one, and quite large 
enough. The making of a portfolio is a 
very simple matter. Get two pieces of 
stout pasteboard at your stationer’s; cut 
them to the right size, and connect them 
with two pieces of strong tape, thus: 



Then place about a dozen double sheets of 
botanical paper between the two covers, 
and your portfolio is made. A tin is very 
useful for many stout, stiiT, troublesome 
plants, but yon will easily understand that 
with delicate plants in Itower it is a great 
advantage to ^ace them carefully at once 
in a portfolio. 1 often carry totb a tin and 
a portfolio. Next, take trouble in the 
selection of your plants. Choose your 
specimens with the flowers nicely out and 
with the foliage in good order. Be careful to 
take them up by the root, otherwise your 
specimen wrill to mutilated, and not per¬ 
fect. 1 sometimes ask friends at a distance 
to get me such and such a plant, which 
happens to grow in their neighbourhood; 
instead of a plant they send me a frag¬ 
ment of a pumt^fonr or five inches of a 
plant. Snch fragments are useless. We 
want entire plants, roots and all Of course 
with large plants this is often impossible; 
but no specimen is complete which does 
not show the root and root-leaves as well 
as the flower. 

Having, then, got your plants, how are 
yon to press them ? 1 will tell you how 1 
manage. It is most important that yon 
use proper botanical paper ; otherwise, no 
matter how carefnl you are, you cannot 
expect yoor plants to keep their colour. 
The best paper—at least, 1 think so—is 
Newman’s Botanical Paper, and the most 
convenient size is 16 inenes by 10 inches, 
when folded; it costs 15 b. per ream, or 
Is. Id. per quire. You get this paper of 


By the Rev. John Vaughan, m.a. 


T. P. Newman, 32, Botolph Lane, London; 
and 1 should ^vise you to order at least 
half a dozen quires. As the drying-paper 
is 16 inches by 10 inches, I use a press of 
the same size. My press consists simply of 
two elm boards, alxiut three-quarters or an 
inch in thickness, with a piece dovetailed 
crosswise at each end to prevent the boards 
from warping, thus: 



As these boards cost next to nothing, it is 
well to have two or three pairs, so as not 
to have stout and delicate plants in the 
same press at the same time. It is also a 
great advantage to have a supply of stiff 
cardboards, cut the size of tne press, to 
interlay with the paper, so as to keep 
the specimens as level as i>03sible. The 
weights must of course vary according to 
the nature of the plant. Delicate plants 
like pimpernel, or wood sorrel, want only a 
veiy lignt weight—a good-sized book is 
snmeient; while obstreperous plants like 
burdocks or thistles require severer treat¬ 
ment. I have several weights, varying 
from, say, 56 Ib. to 12 lb. Yon will soon 
learn how heavy a weight is necessary for 
any given plant; experience in such a 
matter is the only master. Many botanists 
use screw-presses, and of course a screw- 
press is a great advantage, as yon can 
ec:ploy just what pressure you please. 
But screw-presses cost money, and it is 
quite poMiole to get on withont one, 
although if anyone is kind enough to give 
you one, do not by any means refuse it. 
But supposing you nave a screw-press, you 
will still want some boards and weights as 
well, for one press, even if a screw, is not 
sufficient. 

We will assume, then, that yon have your 
press, with paper apd weights and card¬ 
board complete; the next question is, 
How are you to use them ? Suppose you 
are going to press a violet. First clean the 
roots; then arrange the plant as nicely and 
picturesquely on the paper as you can, 
being carefnl that the leaves lie flat; cover 
it with eight or ten sheets of paper, and 
put it in the press, witli a light weight 
only. Next morning change, or just turn, 
the papers, rearrange the position of the 
plant if necessary, and put on a heavier 
weight In three or four aays, perhaps less, 
such a plant as a violet will to perfectly 
dry. Some plants of course take longer, 
some less; and in every case the great point 
is to change the papers daily, and to use 
snitable pressure. In the case of plants 
like the orchids or daffodils it is well 
sometimes to make a section of the bulbs, 
otherwise it is almost impossible to get a 
satisfactory specimen. So with the larger 
and coarser plants, like many of the Com- 
positas and Vrnhelliferfx, it is often neces¬ 
sary to cut away portions in oixler to press 
the plant at all. But when this has to be 


done, always endeavour to select as typical 
a specimen as possible. With woody plants, 
like hawthorn or wild crab, make a section 
of the stem, and put on all the pressure you 
can. With succulent plants, use more 
paper, and change it oftener. And if, as 
sometimes happens, in spite of all your care, 
the specimens get mouldy in tJie press, 

f iaint them over with spirits of wine. Be- 
ore now, when I have been away from 
home for a few days', I have found on ray 
return my plants wliolly smothered with 
mould ; but a good dose of spirits of wine 
has S(M)n cleaned them. When away on s 
holiday it is of course impossible to cart 
about with you half a dozen 50-lb. weights 
in your portmanteau ; and so you most use 
other contrivances. You can, however, 
quite easily take one pres.s, and a go^ 
supply of paper and cardboard, and s 
couple of stout straps. You can also make 
a canvas bag, and fill it with stones, and 
use that as a weight. If your supply of 
botanical paper falls short, you must make 
newspaper do. Wlien on a botanical ex¬ 
pedition, as on all other occasions, common- 
sense is necessary. 

Let me now say one word about mount 
ing your specimens. The first thing we 
want is mounting-paper. There are many 
sorts of mounting-paper sold—good, baa, 
and indifferent. 1 think it is a very false 
economy to use bad. A specimen once 
dried and mounted will last you yoor life¬ 
time ; it is surely, then, a pity to moont h 
on paper. I get my pressing-paper— 
cartridge paper it is called—from Waterlow 
and Sons. It costs 28. 9d. a quire, but as 
its size is 26 inches by 21 inches, a quin 
cute up into a good many sheets. Messrs. 
Waterlow cut it for me, to the following 
sizes:—some sheets 13 inches by 9 inches, 
and some 13 inches by 18^ inches. The 
larger sheets doubled are used to encloee 
the smaller, on which the individual plants 
are mounted. On the outside sheet 1 write 
the name of the genus; on the inside the 
name of the species, thus: 



It is well to follow the nomenclature 
the London catalogue, as the numbers 
attached to the genera are very usef^ as 
an index to the berbarinm. 

Some botanists stick their plants to tlie 
paper with gum, others use stripe of stick¬ 
ing paper. 1 have always found the latter 
—stamp-paper—quite satisfactory. Some, 
again, wash their specimens with a pre 
servative solution before placing them in 
the cabinet; but the objection to this U 
that the solution often spoils the colonr 
the specimen. I think that camphor placed 
in the cabinet is sufficient ; and if at ar>v 
time mould should appear, paint the speci¬ 
men with spirits of wine. 

In conclusion, let me impress upon 
the absolute necessity of accurately label 
ling your specimens. A complete label 
should not only ave the name of Uie plaot. 
but also its locality, its date, and tbes 
of the finder. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


T HI PODiTRT-mujT.—Egg! cm ! esgt! Onrdaily 
bkck-burden of letter* with whlcri the poitman 
«omet groftalBg upetAln to our office conUlns nomer> 
oiu qnerlee oMut e^k.'*, to we meeii to give « few 
(tenertl hioU ibout theae in our Doing* thi* month. 
One boy write*. “What ahali 1 keep to bare the 
largeit number of egg* t “ We ahoud adeUe that 
youth to keep a codtleh. A codQih lay* 800,000.000 
em In the *ea*<>n, and does not eat *o very much, 
either fiat a hen canuot cotne anywhere near that 
record. 1. The beat layer*, boaerer, are SpanUh, 
Leghorn, Andalusians, Hamburgh*, Ulnorco*. Polish, 
Cochins, and Dorking*, i. Andaluslansand Minorca* 
lay about 170 to 800 egg* a year, and theae run about 
eeven to the pound. 3 . Sgff-«aUrt.—I>o not leave a 
broken es anywhere about. If you are not sura 
which hen is the thief, you may place an egg in the 
Tun and And out this; afterwards get rid of the hen. 
This is the only real cure. 4. iPina or SheU-Uu 
.Alp*.—Caused by debility, want of gravel and lime, 
etc. Put plenty of both in the run. Give hard food, 
a n a ll t , etc. If there be constipation, plenty of green 
food, and a teaspoonful of liquid extract of cfucara 
iOffitda in soft food that forms the morning meaL 
5. Certain strains (we do not mean bree<ls) are noted 
as good layer*. Breed from theee. 6. To have egg*, 
alway* keep an incubator and hatch a lot of chicken* 
every month. The Weetmeria teem* to be one of the 
beat and cbeapeet in the market. 7. Jiggt/or hatching 
ahould be of medium *iie, not rough at all, and of 
Cood abape. 8. Do not have more than dx hen* to 
« cock to aecure fertile egg*. All diould be young 
and strong. 9. May ii a capital month for batching. 
The egg* ahould be as nearly new-laid as posdble. 
If for the inoubator. they must be new-laid. 10 . In 
hot dry weather, when the ben is off eating, you 
may sprinkle the egg* with water 10 b° by mean* of a 
“ roser, ” a* the hand may chill the water. 11. Pre¬ 
serve egg* in July by vamlablng with linseed oil snd 
tieeewax and stowing in boxes secured from the air. 
It. .^^boimd.—Give a tablespoouful of warm treacle 
wltbsomelettuceorgTOUudsel AnelymashedInit. IS. 
To increase the number of egg* keep the fowl* besllby 
Skod active aud not over fat, and do not have bird* in 
4be run over two teasons. Give good oata, not much 
malxe, and table scrapi of a lean sort. Not a deal of 
-aoft food. Exercise I* essential to good laying. Give 
Bpratta' bone-meal also, and crlsseL 

We preeume the fowl-mn is by this time in the 

S ink <n perfection, and paying its way. Beware of 
amp and wet Let the bird* have plenty of running 
about If yon have but a small enclocure it is a good 
plan to throw garden weedi, etc., into it and acatter 
ffraina among this. In searching for theee grains the 
(owls get exerdse: but of contw nothing eqnsl* 
Abe grass run snd plenty of liberty. Hsve your dust 


MAY. 

bath perfect now. Fowl* will not do well without 
this. Peat moss, sand, dry earth, with some gravel 
and old lime, and a few Urge bandfuU of sulphur, 
make a capltsJ dust bath. 

Keep on feeding chicken* well and with the great¬ 
est retnilsrity. and see that they are kept dry and 
clean. Continue setting lietia We like to feed uu 
good malce, and wheat or oats, to keep up the heat. 
A little soft food may be given; but as the fowl 
only feed* once a day, the bard stuff digests more 
slowly, aud nourlshmeut U gradual and equable. 

TbK Piflios-LOPT.—Wementioned the sort of food 
to give to pigeons in our Ust Doing*. Please read 
bsclL As the season advances we earnestly advise 
you to guard against overcrowding if you would 
earn success. About one half the Amenta pigeons 
are liable to are bmught about by this. In mating 
pigeons be sure, first and foremost, to see they are 
well matched—that is, a good pair, the one not pos¬ 
sessing the faulU the other has. If the hen be weak 
to any point she ought to be mated to a cock stroug 
in that particular. Hecoudly, see that they are young 
and strong—Ce., healthy. We hear a deal about 
squeaker* dying early. Of course there may be many 
cause* for this, but you cannot expect the progeny of 
weakly parents to be very strong. Again, the feed¬ 
ing of the old ones has much to ilo with the health of 
the young. 8o has proper cleanliness and thorough 
ventilation of the loft. Besides this, it should be 
remembered that pigeons thrive far beet in a loft 
where there is plenty of light and sunshine. 

If the month of May be cold we may have cases of 
catarrh. Give a little hempaeed. Keep the bird 
warm and bathe the head with warm milk and water. 
A capsule full of castor-oil will also do good. Chalk 
and opium mixtnre about twice a day will be needed 
In dlarrlKBa. See the water is clean every morning, 
and do not forgetgravel and a little green food. 

The AviiRT.—We recommend the German breed¬ 
ing-cage. In a ooople of months or so we shall ex¬ 
pect to hear from some of our reader* how they get 
on with it. Cayenne feeding we are frequently aMed 
about. We do not very greatly approve of the plan. 
It teem* aonatnral and cannot increase the health 
of the bird*, though it doe* the colour. Well now, 
if you have not the German cage* you must get nurs¬ 
ing cages In to bang on the outside of the ordinary 
breeding place, that the cock may feed the young 
through the bar* when the hen has taken to another 
nest. Continue to feed well, for debility 1* the mother 
of all mischief in breeding. Do not forget nice morsels 
of fresh green food, with clean water and sand. 

Thi Rabbitet.—T he buck is not to be left very 
long with the doe, though a few hour* more or leas 


I does not matter very much. The doe goes in kindle 
I for about thirty days, aud during this time should be 
very well treated and fed. Mashes, hot or cold, 
I according to the sute of the weather, are much 
I relished now. The bedding moat be very dry; and 
when you see the doe restless and anxious some time 
before the young are bom, give clean hay, soft and 
free from dust, and a handful of cotton wool. Give 
plenty of Juicy roots, msshes, and the best of grain 
while the it suckling. Do not look in at the young 
before the second day, and even then it must be with 
caution, and only to remove a dead one. In about a 
fortnight's time tlie young rabbits will come out to 
brealuast, looking clean and bonnle. 7Aen give a 
dry clean bed. 

The Kxnxel.—N ever keep puppies that are not 
valuable. You may leave one with the mother in caae 
of milk fever. The quickest way to kill a very young 
puppy is to dash it vloleutly on the ground. It 
seems brutal, but it is humane. Only take It away 
out of view uf the mother. Give plenty of exerciM 
now, but dry the dog well down before be comes 
Indoors or goes into bis kennel. Mange is a common 
complaint. Wash the dog well with Sanitas soap, 
then dry and anoint with a liniment of sulphur ana 
olL Feed well, and repeat the treatment twice a 
week. 

The Apurt.—T here are many cases of hives starr¬ 
ing even In May if the weather be very inclement, (o 
use Judgment in the matter of feeding If It be wet or 
cold. Look out for swarming about the middle or 
end of the month. Super* may be wanted. 

Queer Pits.—T he queer pet we choose this month 
I* our old friend the Nanny goat. She U uaeful as 
wellasqaser. You will have to pay about SOs. for a 
good Nanny in kid. Be sure It is a young and healthy 
one. You may be able to purchase through the 
column* of the “ Exchsnge and Mart." Only nave a 
care; there are thousand* of honest advertiser*, and 
a few who do not believe in the truth of the old pixk 
verb. Only read up the subject first in our buck 
volume*, neo get ready Nanny's home, and do not 
think of buying MU yon have uU ready, and even htt 
bed made. 

Kjtcheh GARDEir.—FoUtoes maystlll be planted. 
Also peas for rotation put In, and another row of 
broad-beans. French beansaud scsrletruuneraought 
to be put Id early this mouth. Plant greens now for 
autumn. Keep down weeds, and see to ga^en walka. 

Flower ard Wmsow-GARDiiinia.—Tbeprlndpul 
I events of the month wtU be plantlng-ont and arrang¬ 
ing everything for a good nimmer show. Bead last 
month's Dolnga. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 246. 
bt p. o. l. f. 
bTacb. 



Berger’s Endspiele. 

(Continued /rom page 447.) 

There follow five diagrams, all by Kling 
Old Horwitz, Ixmdon, 1851, in each of 


which Black has the two Rs, and White, in 
addition to the Q, has a B, a Kt, or a P. 
Even with these forces White cannot always 
win, as for instance: White, K at K Kt 3, 
Q at Q 3, Kt at K Kt 4 ; Black, K at K R 
2, Ks at K B 4 and K Kt 4. If 1, Q—K 4, 
K—Kt 2. 2, K—R 3, R—R 4 (ch.). 3, K 

—Kt 2, R {R 4) Kt 4. 4, K—R sq., R—R 

4 (cb.). 5, Kt-R 2, R (B 4) K Kt 4, etc. 

If Black had played 3, K (B 4) K Kt 4, then 
the K to B 3 would have won. 

As there is a section of the Q against the 
two Rs, so there are sections of the Q 
against the two Bs, the two Kts, and B and 
Kt, each of which is a draw under favour¬ 
able circumstances (when the K is near the 
two officers).—Lolli has the white K on K 
Kt 4, the Q on Q K 4, the black K on K Kt 
2, the Bs on K B 3 and K Kt 3, and plays 
1. Q—Q 7 (ch.), K-Kt sq. (if B—B 2, 
While wins with K—B 5). 2, Q—K 6 (ch.), 
K—Kt 2. 3, K—B 4, B—R 2 (the B most 
move only one square, and keep close to 
the K). 4, Q—Q 7 (ch.), K—Kt 3. 5, Q— 
K 8 (ch.), K—Kt 2. 6, K—Kt 4, B—Kt 3, 
etc. 

If there are two Kts instead of the two 
Bs, the white K on K Kt 3 and the Q on 


K 6, then White may try 1, K—B 3, Kt—R 
2. 2, K—Kt 4, Kt (R 2) B sq. 3, Q—Q 6, 
K—B2. 4, Q—Q5(ch.). K—Kt2. 6, K 

—Kt 5, Kt—K 2 (chi), etc. (proving that 
White cannot do this, since he loses his Q). 

6 . Walker’s position: White, K—Q R ^ 
Q—Q R 3 ; Black, K—K Kt 3, Kts-Q R 
4 and Q B 3, White to play,—is a draw, if 
Black in good time draws his Kts close to 
his K. If 1, Q—B 8, then not K—Kt 4, 
but Kt—K 4 and the Kts must move close 
together, and keep the white K away. 

More difficult is the play of B and Kt 
against the Q, which occupies as many as 
ten pages in the book. With the K at Q 
R 7, Q at Q 6, black K at Q B sq., B at Q 
Kt 2, Kt at Q 2, White wins with 1, Q—K 
R 6. If the pieces be shifted one square to 
the right, and Black has the move, then 
White also wins; and if they be shifted 
three squares, so that the white K is on Q 

7, then White plays 1, Q—Q B 6, and wins. 
Walker gives Black the move, and draws 
in the following two positions: White, K— 
K R sq., Q—Q R 7; Black, K-K Kt 4, B 
—K R 6, Kt-K B 6.—White, K—K R sq., 
Q—Q R 4 ; Black, K- K Kt 6, B—K B 8, 
Kt-KB2. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


THE BUifBOATS OK THK ST. CLAIR. 


Bt J. J. Bell, m.a., Bkcickville. Cahadjl 


“ What are bumboaU ?" tonie of the boys will 
doubtless ssk. The St. Clair aoil Detroit rivers, 
wliicli conuect Lakes Uurou aD<l Lric, form a ^reat 
water highway, over which hundreds of vessels pass 
every year. The stewards who have to look after 
the prurisioDing of these vessels do nut depend alto, 
gether for their supplies upon the port of departure, 
or the hucksters at the cailins plaues liy the way, but 
obtain s great pan of the farm produce, such os eggs, 
buttor, Tegetables, etc., fnnii bummers, who come 
out from the shore, “catch on" to passing tessels, 
and tow beside them, sometimes for oilles. while 
trade Is being carried on. Probably few of tlie pas- 
setiMTS, when they sit down to the well-supplied 
table, know of the risk which attends the furuisliing 
of tbelr food. 

The bumboat Is a strongly-built emit with broad 
beam. It It furnished with numerous lockers to 
oootain artlclea which would Injured by getting 
wet. The gunwales are protecte<l by rope fenders to 
break the sbodr when it bumps against the side of 
the veeeeL To *' catch on'' to a steamer going at tbe 
rata of ten or twelve miles an hour in a strong cur¬ 
rent, with perhaps a chopping sea, is attended with 
oonslderable risk, and rerjulres great skill. Judgment, 
and quickness. If the tow is nut taken at the right 
spot, tbe nub of water around the stem may dash 
'be boat to pieces ou the vessel's i|usrt«r ; or. If it 
escapee, U may be ground to atoms by the wheel. 
Then the bumboat must be pro|>erly loadcil. It too 
much down by the head it will tow under: If too 
heavily U4en In the stem, the water will come over 
and awam^dt. Tlie strain is so great that a manilla 
rope an Inch la diameter is sometimes broken by tbe 
first Jerir. Upsets are frequent, and so great is the 
danger that there is a saying aiiiong river men that 
no man with a family has any business bumming. 

In order to catch a t<jw tlie bummer must get in 
tbe line of the steamer's course, being careful 
that the current or wind does not nut carry him in 
front of the vessel's bows, in which case he would 
be mn down and destroyed. He must throw his 
line at the right moment, and then de|>end largely on 
the good judgment of the sailor who eatciies it to 
prevent a mishap As some of the steam barges 
running light have their decks fifteen or twenty feet 
above the bumboat it is no easy matter to cast the 
line. At the first pull the water flies over the bows, 
the boat plunges madly about, is bumped violently 
a^ust the vessel's side, nnd finally settles down and 
glides quietly along, when trade commences. 

Some captmns will not take a Uue, while others are 
pleased to aee the bnmmer, and will sometimes 
slacken speed while the catch on is being effected. 
This Is not often necessary, fur the skilful huniiner 
only requires a sailor ou deck to take his line. If 
suppliee are wanted, and a bumboat does not appear, 
three short wblslies will gcut-rally bring one out. 
Some of tbe men deal not only in prnvisious, but alio 
keep a stock o( dry goods and other things required 
by the sailors, who seldom have an opportunity of 
going ashore aurisg the season of navigation to do 
their shopping. 

Most of the bmnmera are Canmlians, though a few 
hail from the Slate of Michigan. There are about 
twenty boats engaged iu the business, each employ- 
ing one or two men. Iho profits are not at all coni- 
Btensnrate with the risk. Some days a good trade 
may be done, on other days little or nothing, while a 
alngle mishap will sweep away the profits of perhaps 
a whole season. 

Ths perils of tbe bummer's calling have developed 
a species of gallantry almost heroic. Ue will not 
hesitate to let go, thereby losing a chance of profit¬ 
able sales, in order to rescue n less fortunate rival 
who may have met with an upset. Boating accidents 
are not mfreqnent along the St. l-'lalr; and the Royal 
Humane medal has often been conferred upon ]>er- 
eons lew deserving of it than some of the bumboat- 
men. 


Dog Smklliko (T. W. Knoeber).—Wash once a week 
with Saiiitaa soap, and teed only ou Spratta' bis¬ 
cuits, with moshM greens mixed. 


OoLPrisu (Moses).—Rock, not coral, is best for gold¬ 
fish aviary. 


Parkot’s (Paterfamilias).—Seeds (canary), a 

little millet or maw, grains, nuts, breoil-and-mUk 
sop (fresh every momingX Now and then a chilli. 
Ripe fruit, and a bit of toast occasionally. No 
meal or bones. 


OROWiNii Strong, etc. (.S. Read).—Bead tlie recent 
papera by Dr. (iordon stables on “ Athletics fur 
Boys." 

.SwiHNiNG, GolP-Fisu, ETC. (Minnow).—1. At the 
rate of two and a half miles an hour would Ik fair 
furoue liundred yards if you are but a beginner. 
2. Ants' eggs: any blrd-8tuffer*s shop. 3. Make a 
case like u picture-frame for your eiigs. with glaaa 
lid. Uum them according to size. 


PoirenfNG Wood, Shrllr, etc. (Goblet).—We have 
already bad papers on this subject. Impossible to 
repeat. See our “ Indoor Games," etc. 


Atiart yoR Doves (Columba).—Tbe cheapest and 
handiest for the pretty doves we mentioned In our 
paper, would be to baveaframeof wire mesh-work 
that would (It the comer of a well-lighted room. 
Two sides would thus be wall, and one (Ihu front) 
wire, with a door In it. You would waut perches, 
and a sinc-Iliied bottom, tins, and fountains It 
could be omanieiited with virgin-cork outside, and 
up these wild convolvulus growing In pots ccahl be 
trained. Pul you must have light. 


Warm Bath (R. H. R. a ).—A warm bath at night 
once a week is often enough; and if you take a 
spengefulor two of cold water over the body before 
you come out of tbe tub, all the better. We wonder 
at any l)oy saying he cannot get a morning tub. 
Have you no Inventive faculties ? 


Rabbit breeding (E. H. B.).- Due about eight 
months, buck ten montlis, or over. Earlier months 
up till August arc besL Read back Doings for 
food. 


GOLDPiNCii, Food for (O.)—Canary, rape, hemp 
apaiiugly, groundsel, lettuce, cress, aud wild seeds. 


Corns (H. Franks).—The feet most be steeped in tict 

1 with a 


water, and tbe corns then removed with a bluti 
knife. A drop of Fowler's Solution of Aisrni'- 

E laced every night on a soft com will gencraUr 
ill It. Bqt this solution is polsoa, so we doubt t 
yuu can procure it. 


Dyspepsia (Turner).—Try an ounce of quassia-eiur 
before breakfast and dinner, with about ten (iro[« 
of diluted nltro-hydrochloric acid in It. * 
chemist to make It up. A little carl>onate of » > i 
(soy, half a teoipoonful) In wqter after meals b>j< 
relieve you. 


THE AROENTIHB Rkpvbmc (W. R. Ward).-Reesr 1 
lug emigration to tids compsratively new field (t 
Gordon Stables, r.k, writes us se follows: * Lu - 
all new and rising countries, the Argentine k- 
public passes through a crisis now and then. .SoB'T 
two or three years ago lh<-ir Goreromeat, tttnmcli 
ageuta, held out very great Inducementa indted ;>< 
lutendlng emigrants both here and on theOoair 
iient. The consequence was a rush to Boctv-4 
Ayres of people from sll nations, and, aa Is asuii 
in such cases, a rush of adventurous ne'er-do-weel-, 
improvident and sll-too-hopeful panpera. Max 
from this eountry, who bad gone out iltarally wiidi 
their hands in their empty pockets, expecti^ w't 
at once, or plums to drop Into their months altb 
out working, hsvs been bitterly diMppointed, u:i 
have retoraed, or written home to the papen, sat 
ing eveiythlng they possibly could against Li< 
country. What made matters worse wae tbe oiit- 
break of sickness at Bnenos Ayres, with all Its <> 
moralising effects. This is rfmply a repeUtloa of 
what happened at the Cape and In Australia, etc. 
years and years ago. Depend upon it, that tbr 
same law mies success In emigration aslnanythiiu: 
else—the fittest survive, nnd the fittest are th 
young, the healthy, hopeful, and strong—men witii 
a determination to put tbe shoulder to the «h<vl 
and laugh at little mi^fortunea. On lb« contnrj. 
people who go out with theirhanda in their pocke'u 
ore very bkely to come back with their fiogrr* 
in their mouthia So we must not be too ready i- 
Jump upon the Ooverameiit of the Argentine. 
be too ready to believe sll we bear. Tfm Argentir- 
will, without doubt, be a great land ere long, u J 
happy ore thev who help to develop its iDdustrie^ 
sho 


(or they will shore In its wealth." 


OIom0poit'bcm‘c. 


fJRoWTNO (Bmce).—1 The more exercise yon tske la 
the open-air the better. Rest at night will be 
enough. 2. Thke a cold bath every morning if you 
eon stand It. 8. Rather email for your yrai^ 4. 
Porridge most not bn boiled long if made from tbe 
best medium oatmeal. 

Oatmeal asaih (Herbert L. Lucas).—You make it 
flatly enough; all depends on the soiiof oatmeal. 
The round coone takes lunger boiling; the Glas¬ 
gow medium only about three mioutes. You're all 
right for else and weight. But sugar to oatmeal 
porridge! Ugh! eat it with good zuUk, man, and 
youTI get Scotch legs on you: 

Mange in Dog (Puddicl.—Wash once a week with 
Spratts' soap, and anoint with snlphur edntment. 
Feed well, and give plenty of nisshed greens in 
food. 


A Oholoa Little Bit of Colour! 
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THE WIRE AND 
THE WAVE; 

OIJ, CABLE.LAYING IN THE 
CORAL SEAS. 

A TALE OF THE SI RMA- 
KIN'E TELEGRAPH. 

Bv J. MrxRO, 

Author of "Elutrirxty and it$ Uneo,' 

*tc., ttc. 

CHAPTER VUI.—BAD NEWS. 

G ilvtiay was now at the 
head of the testing staff, 
and also occupied Leslie’s 
chambers. As yet, however, 
Charlie was not well ac¬ 
quainted with him, and the 
first night he felt very lonely 
at the loss of Helstou and 
Leslie, whom he had learned 
to like. Next morning brought 
him a consoling epistle from 
the latter, which ran, 

“ Jly Dear Seaforth— 

“ I was very sorry not 
to have sliaken hands with 
you before I sailed. I was 
in a great hurry, being with 
my uncle, who always utilises 
the last moment. We have 
anchored for the night at 
Greenhithe, and sail in the. 
morning, so by the time you 
get this we shall be on the 
briny. The wind is howling 
fearfully, and we uro much 
over - laden. This suggests 
])leasant anticipations of the 
Bay of Biscay. ‘ There she 
lay, all that day, in the Bay 
of Biscay, 0.’ I enclose some 
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envelopes all ready addressed to me in 
Santa Maria, West Indies. There are 
plenty of them, and I ex]>ect to see them 
ail again out there. Adios ! Setlor. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“Fr.4NK Leslie."’ 

About a week later Oiarlie and 
Oilvray attended a conversazione given 
by one of the scientific societies in 
Willis’s Rooms. A lai^e number of 
ladies and men distinguislied in various 
walks of life were present; amongst 
them Professor Jekyll and his daughter. 
There was music for the ladies, 
scientific talk for the gentlemen, and 
agreeable refreshments for all. 

After looking at the relics and ex¬ 
periments exhibited Charlie paid his 
court to Professor Jekyll, and was 
introduced to Mary, whose exquisite 
dress and rare beauty made her the 
cynosure of every eye. While chatting 
pleasantly with her about the departure 
ot the Buffalo, and smiling over the 
humours of the scene., a telegram was 
handed in to the Professor. Scarcely 
had he tom open the flimsy wrapper 
and glanced at the message than a 
sudden change came over him, and in a 
horrified tone he uttered the single 
worth 

“Terrible!” 

“What is it, papal” exclaimed Miss 
Jekyll, turning paje with alarm. 

“iTie Buffalo,” replied her father, 
aghast—“ the Bufolo is lo»t I ” 

Had he known the consequence of 
these words upon his daughter he would 
not have spoken them. Miss Jekyll 


Owi] 


grew as white as death, and clutching 
at her father’s arm leaned heavily upon 
his shoulder, her eyes upon the tele¬ 
gram. 

“My dear, you must not give way 
here,” said her father tenderly. “Let 
us go. This is dreadful news. Poor 
Frank ! Poor Frank ! ” 

“ Dear Frank,” murmured Miss Jekyll 
in a faltering voice. “ Let us go liome, 
father, at once.” 

“I cannot, my child,” said the Pro¬ 
fessor, seriously; “ I must go to the 
City. They are expecting me. Mr. 
Seaforth will tjike you home. Come 
with us, Mr. Seaforth.” 

Charlie followed the pair out of the 
crowded room.s, and liailed a cab. Pro¬ 
fessor Jekyll deposited his daughter in 
it. and after bidding Charlie return to 
Willis’.s Rooms and tell Mr. (Jilvray 
what had happened, lie jumped into a 
hansom and was driven rapidly away. 
Charlie directed tlie driver to Professor 
Jekyll’s residence, and took his place 
beside Miss Jekyll. 

She remained very pale and speech¬ 
less for the greater part of the journey. 
Charlie himself could hardly realise 
the awful news he had just heard. How 
and where had the disaster happenetl ? 
were they all lost who were on board i 
was there no hope left ? Poor Leslie ! 
poor Helston ! 

“It is so kind of you to take me 
home,” said Miss Jekyll, when they were 
nearing their destination. “Did you 
know Frank well ?” 

“I lived in the .same house with 
him,” replied Charlie. “ I shall never 
forget him.” 


“And Mr. Helston—he also is lost,” 
she continued in a trembling voice. 

“ Dear old Helston ! ” said Cliarlip. 
“ Dear old Demonstrator. We called 
i him Demonstator because he was sn 
I good at showing us things. He tau^k 
I me nearly all I know. He was so Lncl 
I and patient, and never got angry st 
you, or intolerant, you know ] it was a 
pleasure to learn h-om him.” 

“ Ho was not a person easy to fake 
offence, was he ? ” inquired Mis 
Jekyll. 

“ The very opposite,” said Charlie. 
“ Ho thought too little of himself for 
I that.” 

i “ He was very forgiving, was he 
i not?” 

! “Very.” 

Miss Jekyll wascrying. Afteratiuie 
she said, 

“ I thought I had offended Mr. Hel¬ 
ston recently. Do you think he was 
offended with me 1 ” 

“ I have no reason to think w,' 
replied Charlie. “ He was too kind ard 
unselfish to feel any unkiiidnes.s lotic. 
He thought of otliers rather tlian liim- 
j self.” 

' Miss Jekyll dried her eyes. TW 
driver drew up at the house and Charlie 
‘ handed her out. She-pressed his hant 
and wished him goo<l niglit. 

' When he returned to Willis’s Room^ 
’ he found that Gilvray was gone. H'w* 
I news travels fast, and the rumour hrui 
^read through the assembly that ik 
Buffalo was lost. 

(To be eontiniud.y 


M uch to my disappointment, our 
friends started for home next day, 
and the sound of their carriage wheels 
had scarcely died away when Mr. 
Munro, who was sitting in tlie veran¬ 
dah, said he wished to have a talk with 
me. 

“ I suppose we shall fini.sh shearing 
in about a week, Hugh ?” 

“Yes, sir, another thousand sheep 
will see us through, and in a fortnight 
our wool will be ready for the Saucy 
Jane; but as she has not yet arrived I 
suppose it will be another month before 
slie will be ready to take in cargo.” 

“Yes ; all that. By-tlie-bye, what do 
you propose to do with those two 
thousand sheep of yours ? ” he asked. 

Thi.s question took me as much by 
surprise as when I had been asked what 
I intended to do with myself when I 
came of age, and I felt at a loss how to 
answer it. 

“ I may as well tell you at once,” 
continued Mr. Munro, “that my runs 
are alreaily overstocked, and I shall l)e 
cniupelled to send some of my sheep out 
eastward, to make room on my home 


BUSH LUCK: 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 


By W. H. Timperley, 

Author 0/ “Harry Treverton ," etc . 


CHAPTER XXI.—A SURPRISE. 


runs. I liave some pastoral country 
about one hundred and fifty miles from 
here, and if you like to send a thousand 
of your sheep out there with a thousand 
of mine, I’ll put you in charge. We 
can arrange to keep your other tliousand 
where they are for the present.” 

“I think that will ue an excellent 
plan, sir,” I replied, beginning to see 
my way out ot what had at first ap¬ 
peared to bb ratlier a serious difficulty, 
“ What about the expense of starting 
tliis new station ? I suppose it will be 
something considerable.^’ 

“Yes, it will, but that need not 
trouble you much, iis tlie wool oft’ your 
thousand sheep which remain beliind 
will pay for your share, and you’ll have 
all the increase to the good; m addition 
to which I shall continue to pay you 
your present salary, and provide dmys, 
rations, horses, and a couple of white 
men and two natives to start the station 
with. I shall of course expect to lose 
money for a year or two ; on the other 
hand, if we can settle the country and 
put ten or fifteen thousand sheep on it 
in the course of .a few years, it will be 


well spent. And you must remembei 
that if you have luck, your own she<^! 
will increase year by year as well ^ 
mine, when we shall pi obably have ' 
go further afield.” 

“And what are the principal 
ties we may expect to meet witbl 
askctl. 

“ Jixactly the same as those that a 
pioneers have had to contend with 
since the colony was first settled, wlv^ 
the natives not only robl>etl us, k 
in some instances tiied to take nf- 
lives.” 

“And are they likely to prove 
troublesome at the place, we are 
to ? ” I asked, with a feeling that I 
about to undertake a very respousil^ 
duty. 

“No! The Wooloo-Wooloo moii.a) 
though perfect savages, are l■eall,v '^'1 
friendly sort of fellows, and Ive 
doubt that in a short time you wil! ** 
.able to make them most useful. 
there’s a tribe called the ‘ Be;idoitf 
about fifty miles further out who -'=0* 
at notliing : those are the fellows yon 
have to look out for.” 
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“Ami \v}i:it am I to do if I catch 
thoiii killing and eating my slicep^' 1 
asked. 

“Catch them if you can, then put a 
chain on them, and march them into 
<*mtton, to be tried for sheep-stealing. 
But rememl>er this, that you must not 
kill a salvage except in defending your¬ 
self or one of your pwirty, and that you 
must have rea.sonable gi-ounds for be¬ 
lieving that, unless that native is killed 
or disabled, he will probably kill you 
or your mate. They are British sub- 
iects under tlie protection of Britisli 
law ; and although wo have taken their 
country we are not allowed, except in 
self-defence, to take their lives. 

“ Now go and think the matter over, 
and then let me know if you are 
inclined to go out into the bu.sli as a 
pioneer squatter, with a determination 
to brave dilHculties and dangers in the 
hope of l>ecr>ining a well-to-<lo colonist." 
And with this parting admonition Mr. 
Munro rose fiom his scat and walked 
away. 

That afternoon I saddled Nobby and 
rode out into the bush, which was car¬ 
peted with everlastingly A .soft south 
wind murmured through the tr<*es, 
■while the hum of insects and the notes j 
of the wattle-bird added music to the | 
scene. But my mind was too full of ' 
Mr. Munro's oner to allow me to take 
much notice of the beauty of the bu.sh, 
as I rotle slowly along, trying to realise 
the change that had taken place in my 

{ >rosj)ects during the hist twenty-four 
lours. 

“ There is a tide in the atl'airs of men 
■which, taken at the HockI, leads on to 
fortune," arid the more 1 tliouglit of the 
opportunity which h:ul l>*‘en placed 
within my reach, so much the more difl 
I realise that I ought to take ad¬ 
vantage, and make the most of it. 

Absolute owner of two thousand 
sheep, why not try and increa.se them 
to ten or even twenty tlioiisand, and 
then ask Lucy Brooicton to Ixj my 
wife ? 

That delightful idea settled the quc.s- 
tion there and then, and 1 cantered 
back home with a full determination to 
out into the back country with the 
flocks, and there bravo savages, beat, 
•oold, isolation, and every other evil for 
the sake of the only woman 1 liatl e\ er 
loved. 

It was dark when 1 reached Tar- 
-wonga, when the man who took my 
liorse from me said, 

“ There’s a young chap at the bache¬ 
lors’ nuarters waiting to stje you. sir.” 

“ What sort of young oliap ? ’ 1 askeci, 
thinking it might be someone in search 
of employment. 

“ Well, sir, I didn’t take much notice 
of him, but he’s got a swag, and asked 
to be let stay in your room till you 
oaroe in, and there he is now.” 

“All right,” said I, as 1 walketl to¬ 
wards my quarters, wliere I saw tlie 
sfiid young chap sitting on the door¬ 
step, from which he got up as soon as 
ho.saw me approach. The next instant j 
I was staring at the stranger as tliough | 
X had seen a ghost, while his eyes were 
fixed on me with a somewhat puzzled 
look ; then a .smile lit up lii.s fiice as he 
field out his hand and s;iid. 

“ Don’t you know me, dear old fcl- 
SowT 


Owii Paper. 

“ Wliy, can it I'e'-it'.s .Tack!" I 
shouted, as I s**izctl liis oi;t.-«tr..‘lc)i!-il 
hand, dragginl him iiKloors, and ga\c 
him a good old brotlicrly liug. “Ami 
whereon earth have you sprung from, 
.lac'k VI asked, as I lield him at anu's- 
leiigtb for a luoiiieiit to make .sure that 
my s,*nsMS luul not deceived me. 

“I airiv(*d in (ii'atton this morning 
by the Sauey-Jaiie. put up a few elotlies 
in a bundle, gave a fellow a cou])l** of 
shilling.s to put me on tiie roiid to Tar- 
wonga, and liere I am ! ” 

“And what Hindi* you leave lioiiic in 
such a hurry I ’’ I asked, pullingold -lack 
down on to the strctclier. wiu*re we sat 
hand in liaiid like two little* boys. 

Then Jack poured forth a tale of 
domestic grievances to wliicli lie had 
lM*en subject<sl by our recently-installeil 
stepmother; but after all, 1 fancy they 
wei-e more imaginary than real. How¬ 
ever. he had ri*liell<Hl against the new 
order of things, and after some trouble 
Inul persuiulwl our father to let him 
como out in tlie Saucy Jane and take 
me by surprise. 

” Well, oltl man. I'm awfully glad to 
see you, and we’ll go out eastward to¬ 
gether.” 

“ ,\ml where's ‘ eastward ''?asked 
Jack, witli pardonable ignorance. 

•■.\lx>ut H liundred nml fifty miles in 
tlie interior, where we shall have to Hms 
in .a hut, slieplierd our own Hock.s, tight i 
the savages if they attack us, put up ' 
with all sorts of privations, and try to ! 
get rich.” i 

“That will l>e glorious! And as | 
Uncle Tom gave me a double-bnrrelle<l ' 
gun and a revolver when 1 went to wish i 
him good-!)ye, I .shall l>e aide to go out I 
in full fighting order,” rejoimsl Jack. ■ 
with all the enthusiasm of youth. 

The supper-bell was just then rung, j 
and we walketl over to the house, wliere '■ 
I considerably i\stonislu*d Mr. and Mrs. 
Munro by inti'ixlucing my brotlier Jack, 
just out from Kiiglaiid. 

“And how did you find your way out 
here!” askeil .Mr. Munro, after he and 
his wife had given Jack a hearty .\us- i 
tralian welcome, and we had taken our ' 
seats at tlie mble. 

“ I got a fellow to put me on the road, 
and then walkerl out,” replied Jack iii a 
matter-of-fai;t tone. 

“ Very good for a new cluini. re¬ 
marked Mr. Munro. apiiroviugly. “.\ml ! 
how do you think 1 lugh is looking ! He ; 
must have changed somewhat since you i 
saw him last.” I 

“I think he look.s like a big brow n i 
busiiman. In fact, he has altered so 
much that when I first saw him I hai'diy | 
knew him.” ; 

“And I suppose you liave come out j 
to Australia to try and become a ‘big 
brown bushnum ’ too 1 ” said .Mr. Munro, i 
laughing. , : 

“I can assure you. sir, there is nothing 
I should like. lx.*tter,'’ replied Jack ear- I 
nestly. 

“ He says he would like to go out 
eastward with me, sir,” I remark<*d, 
seizing Ujxm tlie oiiportunity to h*t Mr. 
.Munro understand tliat I had made up j 
my mind to accept his oH'er. 

“Well, if that’s the case, I .shall be 
very glad to engage him as one of the 
hands. But we'll talk over all that to¬ 
morrow,’’ was hi.s I’eply, and soon after- 
waixls we lo.so from the table, wished 



our kind friends (jood nig^it, and retii’ed 
to the hachelors quarters, where we 
talked until jloor old .lack could only 
answer in nionosyllabh'.s, and at last 
proc-lainied with a gentle snore that ho 
Inul gone oil' to shx*p, 

(^'0 be tinitiiiHtd.) 


THE BATTLE SIONAI. 

[The ancient Sentti^h clans were suiii- 
moiled in tinn; of jioiil by tins exhibition of 
a light w ikhIou cm-i-s. inirtially Iiiirut, and 
the riiiiiies extinguished in tim hloinl of a 
sacrificial goat, canieil .aloft hy relays of 
me-—engers avoiind the country shle.J 

ll.vsTn thoe. good Itunald! '.\yo, light as 
a featiier 

Uide-i tlie sfreain's liiqile or lloats on the 
KIOTO ; 

Sjnirii witli thy swift foot the wild Moom- 
iiig h(*;uh«-‘r, 

Kival the >i'ccd of the rod Ixainding 
de<“r; 

liaise tlic light sign.al that iMiiiils to our 
dungi'i — 

Tlie dark rolling clouds drawing .sullenly 
nigh - 

'Till Scotia's proinl heart to fear e’er a 
str.atiger 

Sliall hid her rush forth where foes’ war- 
l>cimons lly. 

Haste through the glens with thy cros.s 
se.ared and gory, 

Far o'er ilie gor.’Ui - covered liighlands 
away, 

Ix!t the brief inc'-sage tell all its wild 
-story — 

( huisiiien, tis triuiupli or death in the 
fray : 

Loud in the valley, o’er iiioimtains, are 
ringing 

Shrill trumpet voices that call to the 
light : 

pot's ill their march boastful carols are 
singing. 

Eager to meet us, and hold in their 
might! 

Forth from the ranks now so swiftly 
udvniiring 

Kisc the nild cries that make patriot 
cliccks Inini : 

(iaily approacli they, on war-liorscs prane- 

•Joyful they come—sail and b;v/ shall 
return ! 

Haste through the glens witli th;/ cross 
seareil and gory, 

Far o'er the gor-e - covered highiandu 
away. 

Let tlie brief message fell all im wild 
story— 

('Iaii.'mcu, 'tis triumph or ile.iih in liic 
ir.ay ! 

wu. 
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BAKBICAXE & CO.; 

OR, THE ri'KCHA^E OV THE HOLE. 

llY .Il'LES VkKNE, 

AittliOr of " Thi Cli]>ii€r of the Clovdn,” “ From the Earth to the Mo<’U," etc., etc. 


CKATTEr. X.—A <'HAN'(SE IX PUBLIC OPISIOX. 



A MONTH li:i(l cliipscil since the meet¬ 
ing in the rooms of the tJun (.’liil), 
and a cnangc liad tiikeii place in public 
opinion. 

The advantage^ of altering the axi.s 
of rotation wore lieing forgotten ; and 
the disadvantages were being enlarged 
upon. It was iniiios-sible that a catas¬ 
trophe could avoitled, for any change 
must necessarily be occasioned by a 
violent sliock. ^Vhat the catastroj^lie 
would be no one could say. Was this 
amelioration of climate desirable] \\ ho 
would gain by it except tlie Eskimos, 
Lap.s, and Samoyeds. wlio Itad nothing 
to lose] 

Tlie Major and Ids allies were inde¬ 
fatigable in their prophecies of e\ il. 

“It is evident,’ saiil Karkof, “that 


“Wlien you shake, a tree all tlie 
branehes sltake." 

“And,” said the Dntcliman. “when 
you are hit in the stoniacli does not 
your whole body shake ] ” 

“That is what that famous clause 
meant I ” said Toclrin. “ Here are the 
geographical and meteorological modi- 
ticatioiis 1 ” 

“Yes,” sjiid Baldenak. “But suppo.se 
tlie cliange of axis throws the seas out 
of their existing basins 1 ” 

“ And if the ocean level is lowered at 
different points,” said Jansen, “some 
people may find themselves so Idgli up 
in the world that communication Avith 
them will be impossible ! ” 

“ if they go up too high they will not 
be able to lueatne ! ” said Harald. 


' Throws the seas out of their existing basins.' 


the projectors will do all they can to 
protect the I'nited states from thecon- 
bcqueiiees of the slioek.” 


“ Would you like to see Baltimore as 
high as Mont Blanc?’ asked l)onellan. 
I'hi.s modification of the axis was 


“But can they'.' asked Harald. evidently a public danger. 


A cliange of 23° 28' would produce a 
considerable di-splaceiuent in the seas, 
owing to the flattening at the Poles. 
The earth was thus threateiietl with 
similar disasters to those that, it is 
believed, liave recently occurred in 
Mars. There entire continents, among 
others Libya and Schiapai*elli, have 
been submerged, as shown by the faint 
blue replacing the faint red. JLake 
iloens has disappeared. North and 
south there have lieen changes, and the 
oceans liaxe withdrawn from many 
localities they formerly occupied. If a 
few charitable souls liave been much 
atlecte{l at the “ floods in Mars ”— 
almost as much as to open subscriptions 
for the suflerers—what would they do 
for the floods on the earth? 

Protests came in by every post. The 
United States Government was urged 
to intei fer<‘. 

“ Look at these Yankees,” said one. 
“They want to hang the globe on 
anotlier axletree ! As if the old one. 
after all these centuries, had worn out ! 
But is it not as sound as it was at the 
U’giiining ?” 

And there was Sulphuric Alcide at 
Avork trying to And out the nature and 
direction of the shock that J. T. Maston 
liatl arranged. Once master of the secret, 
he Avould very soon know what parts of 
the earth were in danger ; and master 
of the .secret he was determined to be. 

It was not likely that the ILiitevI 
States Avould .sufler. Barbicane Jc CV*. 
Avere quite Y’ankees enougli to take- 
care of their own country. Evidently 
the new Continent l)etween the Arctic 
Sea and the Gulf of Mexico had 
nothing to fear. It Avas even possible 
that North America Avould gain a con¬ 
siderable accession of territoi-y. 

“That may be,” said the nervous 
peojile wlio only saw the pm ilous side 
of tilings. “But are you sure? Sujv 
]iosing J. T. Ma.ston linft made a mis¬ 
take ? Supposing Barbicane makes a 
mistake AvJien he puts Maston’.'s theory 
in practice ? Such a thing can happen 
to the cleverest artiilerista ! They do 
not always score a biiH’s-eye ! 

These fears were sedulously Avorked 
upon by tlie Major and the opjxisition. 
'J'odriii jmblislied a number of articles in 
a leading Canadian neAvspai-H'r. Harald 
rushed into jji int in a Swedish jouriia!. 
Colonel Boris Karkof tried his hand in 
a Russian one. Tlie Americans bearui 
to take sides. The “New Y’ork Tri¬ 
bune” and the “ Baston Journal ” took 
up their parable against Barbicane. la 
vain the North I’olar Practical A-ssocin- 
tion tried to stem the rising tide. lu 
vain .Mrs. Scorbitt paid ten dollars a 
line for serious articles, iiumorous arti¬ 
cles, and smart, scathing parasmiphs 
treating the dangers as chimerical, lu 
vain the enthusiastic widow emUa- 
vuured to show that if evei- hypothf*s;< 
was unjustifiable, it Avas that Avjiich 
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assumotl that J. T. Mastou was cai)abie 
of an error ! 

Nt.'ither liarlhcane nor his oo-direc- 
toj-s took the trouble to say anything. 
They let the talk go on without making 
any eliange in their liahit.s. They 
st'einerl to he thoroughly al)sorhe(l in 
the innnonse preparations necessitated 
hy their undertaking. The revulsion 
of public oi)inion seenietl to concern 
them not in the least. 

Hut in spite of all Mrs. Soorbitt 
•i-ould do, it soon came alxmt that 
linpey Ikirbieane. (.'a])taiu Nicholl, and 
.1. T. .M;vston Itegan to be look«*(l upon 
us dangers to .society. So high gj'ew 
the clamour that tlie Federal (Joveni- 
niejit had to interfere, ami call ujxm 
rliem to fleclare their intentions. ^\ hat 
w(>re their means of action How did 
■i hey intend to substitute one a.\is for 
.•iiiotheri What would be tlie oonse- 
«iuences of the substitution! What 
parts of tlio globe would the substitu¬ 
tion endanger{ 

The excitement raging in every .'state 
in the I’nion allow«xl of no hesitation 
the part of the Washington ({nv<'rn- 
iiient. Comniission of Iiu)uiry, 

composed of engineers, mathematieians, 
liydrographers, and geographers, to the 
ituml)er of fifty, pr«*sid*“d over by the 
-•elebraUsl .lolm i’r«“stice, was ap¬ 
pointed on the I'.ttli of February, with 
lull powers to investigate the atliiir, 
•ind put iv stop to it if necossjiry. 

Hnpey Harbicaiie was reijuested to 
attend before the (.'omniis.sioii. 

Harbicane did not come. 

The police went to look for him at 
•liis residence, 1)5, Clevelaiul Street, 
I Ba ltimore. 

Harbicane was there no longer. 

Where was he ? 

They did not know. 

Wiien had he gone a'vay 1 

Five weeks ago, on the 11th of Janu- 
;iry, he had left Alaryland in comjwny 
with Captain Nicholl. 

Whei'e had they gone 1 

No one could say. 

Kvidently the two members of the 
tJun Club were on their way to the 
mysterious region where preparations 
would begin under their direction. 

Jiut where could that be ? 

It was imjmrtant to know, if the 
solunne of these dangerous projectors 
was to l>e nipped in the bud. 

The effect of this departure of Har- 
l>icane and Nicholl was immense. The 
popular wrath rose like the rising of 
tlio equinoctial tide against the North 
l*olar Practical Association. 

liut there was one man who ought to 
know what had become of Impey Har- 
f^icane and his colleague. Thei’e was 
one who ought to be able to reply, and 
tlisvt insUintly. 

.T. T. Mastou ! 

.7. T. Maston was requested to appear 
Ixi'fore the Commission. 

He did not go ! 

Had he then left Baltimore? Had 
Jjn gone with his collejiguos, to help in 
tliG work of whicli the world awaited the 
i-«-*«ults with such very natural alarm f 
I J. T. Maston was still to l)e 
found at Ballistic Cottage. He was 
still incessantly at work, but now on 
::>tlier calculations, which he only left 
spend an occasional evening uith 
Nfrs. Scorbitt at New Park. 
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A jxilicenian was sent with an oixler as if lie spoke in the name of the entii*o 
from the president of the (.'ommission. world, “ it may be your dut^ to speak 
The policeman reached the cottage, in face of the anxiety that exists.’’ 



Ten dollars a line." 


knocked at the door, entered the hall, 
and hatl a warm reception from Fire- 
Fire and a cool one from J. T. ilaston. 

However, the secretary of the Gun 
Club thought it as well to go quietly, 
and he appeared before the Com¬ 
mission, complaining bitterly of having 
been interrupted in liis occupation. 

The first question put to him was— 

“Do you know the whereabouts of 
Impey Barbicaue and Captain Nic- 
holH” 

“ I do,” said J. T. Maston, “but I am 
not authorised to tell you.” 

Second question— 

“ .\re these two men occupied in the 
prej^arations for their intemled modi¬ 
fication of the terrestrial axis?” 

“ That,” said J. T. Maston, “ is part 
of the secret with wliich I am entrusted, 
aiul I refu.se to say.” 

Would he submit his calculations to 
tlie Commis.sion, tliat they might judge 
if the proicct of the Association could 
be accomplished ? 

“ Certainly not! ” said J. T. Maston, 
“ It is my right os a free American 
citizen to keep from anybody the result 
of my work !” 

“But if that is your right, Mr. Mas¬ 
ton,” said President Prestice solemnly, 


J. T. Maston did not think it was liis 
duty. He had only one duty—to keep 
silent; and lie would keep silent. 

In spite of their persistence, their 
supplications, their threats, the mem¬ 
bers of the Commission of Inquiry 
could get notliing out of the man with 
the iron liook. Never would they have 
believed that so much obstinacy lurked 
within a gutta-percha cranium ! 

J. T. ifaston left as he had arrived, 
and that he was congratulated on his 
valiant defence by Mrs. Scorbitt we 
need hardly say. 

When the result of J. T. Maston’s 
appearance was mfVde known, public 
opinion took a form that \v:is really 
serious for liis safety. The pressure on 
the Government became so great that 
Secretary John S. Wright had to obtain 
l>ermission from the President to act 
vianu viiUUiri. 

On the evening of the IStli of March 
,1. T. .Maston was in his workroom at 
Ballistic Cottage, absorbed' in his 
algebra, when the bell of the telephone 
tinkled nervously. 

“Hallo, there ! Hallo, there !” mur¬ 
mured the instrument in a way that 
showed great anxiety. 

“ Who^s there 1 ” asked J. T. Maston. 
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“ Mrs, Soorbitt.” 

“What is itr' 

“lie on your guard! I have just 
heard tliat this very niglit— 

Tlie sentence li^d not been linished 
when the door of Ihdlistic C'ottage was 
burst 0 ])en by a i>u.sji from several 
sliouklei's, and up tlie staircase came 
an extraordinary tumult. There was a 
voice protesting; tlien other voices 
silencing it; then a bump as of a fallen 
body—bump, bum])—it was the negro. 
Five-Fire, rolling downstairs after an 
iinava*ling defence of his master's 


lX)lioeman laid his hand on the papers 
on tlie desk ; Maston slipped free and 
dashed at a note-book ; the police were 
after him ; before they could reach him 
he hiid torn out the last leaf, clapped it 
to his mouth, and gulped it down as if 
it had been a pill! 

“ Now ! ” said he in the tone of a 
Leonidas at Therniopyhe. “Won' you 
can do your tiuty.” 

An hour afterwards he was in the 
gaol at Baltimore. 

And that was probably the best thing 
that could have hapi>ened to him, for 



" tnstantly he was disarmed. 


home—bump, biimp; the door of the 
workroom flew open ; iiolicemen rushed 
in : the excitable Maston seized a re¬ 
volver ; instantly he was disarmed ; a 


tlie populace were in such a state of 
excitement that the police might have 
found themselves powerless to protect 
him. 

(To Im' contitiiii'if.) 


accurate measurement of his chest. When 
I odd tliat his eyes were {tale blue, and lie 
bad as much voice as a 8{>arrow, you ha\ c 
the man before you. 

A lot of us youngsters were collected on 
the quarter-deck dialling one another, for 
the heat was inteiise, ami life on Ixtaril 
siii]) liad become very monotonous, dur 
rogiuieiit hml been orderetl out to as-si-t in 
({ueiling a native rising in South At'iica, 
iiiol we were now on the voyage tliither. 
Waltei's wa.s the eldest of us by a few years, 
taller and bigger than the rest of the lieu¬ 
tenants. It wa-t well known that he lia>i 
parsed all Ids {ircliiiiinary exaniLnations. 
and would obtain his captaincy at the first 
vacancy. But the first vacancy seeinetl in 
no Imrry to claim hi.s actjunintance. 

••There'll be a cliance for you at Ja>t.' 
someone remarked banteiingly ; “ I dare¬ 
say the Zulus will be obliging eiiougli to 
make miiice-meiit of some of our felicn\s, 
and so give you a rise.” 

^^'alters tunie<l round a handsome but 
cynical face on the .swaker. 

“ No doubt we shall all get a lift, either n>r 
this Morld or the next I l*erhaii»* even 
Curtis won't be forgotten. Eh, ‘Miss 
Fanny ' ? 1 fear you’ll stand a {Kior chance 
with one of those seven-feet nativea. I d 
better nxk 1dm not t<> crusli you Letwee-n 
his tlniiub and forefinger." 

Curtis was tlie mwt good-nature<l son! 
under the sun, but at tld.s taunt lie recldcutd 
slightly and auswered curtly, 

“I’ll sale you tlic trouble. M*- bullet 
will carrj’ as far as yours any day, 'and my 
sword-blade will go down as deei>.'’ 

“ Bravo ! ” from .several voices. “ That's 
right ! Pitch into him, old man.'' 

“ Skin d€ei»! ” sneered ^YalterB. “ Your 
swoi'd-ami is alxmt as strong as uiy little 
linger." 

•• Don’t trv its strengtli when my bloo-iV 
u|>, that’s all I " lauglied Curtis. 

Cries of “ Shame ! ’’ and “ Dry up : " anJ 
"NYalters {u-eicntly moved ofl'. 

“ \Yhite," I said that evening to n 
brother ofheer as we lingered below, il;.- 
I'o-t being uji on deck; “what, in the 
name of fortune, made \Yalters so bitter 
this morning ? 1 declare I thought Lo and 
Curtis would come to blows 

“\Yell, you see he owes Curtis a heavy 
grudge for some reason or otlier. A girl in 
the case, I think, though I don't know the 
rights of it exactly. But from soiiietluKi; 
\Yalters let drop one day 1 gatliere<l ii. 
You'll see, tho.-e two won't return alive. 

“ What ever do you mean ? " 

“Uh. nothing ! I only gave utteraiice to 
a jiroplietic insjiimtion.'' 

1 could not get anything more out of him. 
Ihongh I punified him energetically fo: 
.some moments, for my ciu'ioeity wa.»i rous«*I 
“ I tell you, Marston, I’ve nothing Ihu 
conjecture'to go ii{K)n. If you want un>- 
fhing more you iim.st worm it out for your¬ 
self. Of one thing I'm certain—W.aUer' 
hits Ills reasons for cordi.ally hating ‘Mis- 
Fanny.’ It’s .o.'i plain as daylight." 

“ But this l)one of contention—this gii! - 
where does she Hve? It couldn't 
one at Aldershot?" I a^ked tentative!v 
“ And Curtis and Walters don't come fruiii 
the same {tart of the country.*’ 

“Oh, but they’ve often* stayer! at the 
same countn’-house—a mutual friend or 
something of that sort." 

I went up again on deck, a.ml Ixjsar 
{uitting two and two togetlier ; but I w.v- 
lus much in the dark as ever. I determineii 
however, to be on the watch, ami duiins 
the remainder of the voyageU w aj* certair.') 
{tatent to all that Walters iievertf|pr,t ur 
o]){>ortunity of sneering either cowrtb < • 
openly at {)oor Curtis. “Mi&s Fanny "Lv'l 
always been the butt of the iiieus; biit tie--, 
the rest of us fellows did it ver\ 
HatureiUy, and it never seemed to hurt'bi-u.’ 


NOT FOB HONOUB! 

Bv EvKt.yx 1'i‘TON. 

( '^UKTls was the stupi<le<t fellow- in our ; for having given him that small girlish 
j regiment. At least so all wc young head, with Hght hair so Biiioothly plastered 
ofticerr thought. VYalters had nicknamed on both sides; that pink and white com- 
hiin “Miss Fanny"—his name by . {ilexion, with tlie down on li{) and chin ; and 

ill-luck was Francis -and I fear we all in ; tliat small undeveloped physhiue. His 
turn made use of the a|<)iellati<>ii. Nature height was barely live feet three, and 1 
\va.s partly to blame in the lii>i instance . should be soiTy to be reB{>ousible for tlie 
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Tliis was more than mere chaffing. It only 
just st<)|»i>e(l sliort of abuse. At one moment 
Walters was taunting him with his want of 

r >tiysii[ue, at aiiotlierlie turned into ridicule 
lis iiiiltl remarks, meeting his 8 im]>lest ob¬ 
servations with iiointed acerbity ami sting¬ 
ing rejoinders. Curtis rarely resented it, and 
certainly showed no malice, but he evidently 
did not like its Hiid now and then tlie 
trmUlen worm turned on Ids ]>erseeu(ois. 
On more than one occasion tliu other officers 
interfered, ordering Walters, in our ex|)res- 
sive jihrasis)lo"y, to “shut up and leave the 
follow alone." 

I t(M>kui>on myself the office of chamnion. 
and vowe«i I'd see fair play, but it did my 
pnitfijf more harm than g«Kjd, for it invnri- 
nhly evoked fnmi Walters a withering sar- 
mam fair-haiiisl darlings tied to tlieir 
biotlier officers’ sword-to-sscls. 

“ If I were you, Curtis, 1 .sliotild scorn to 
1)0 tlie lap-dog of the regiment ! You’ll 
have to give Uj> all tliat sort of thing when 
we are iu the held. I should advise you to 
pay Marston to put himself in front of you 
when tlie blacks come ou with their a-sse- 
gais." 

Fifty yeai-s ago, for far less provcication 
than tins we should have had a duel on 
Is.ard. 

Ihit the wearisome voyage came to an 
end at last, and one fine <lay we steamed 
into Table Hay and cast anchor outside 
Capetown. In the suliseiHient excitement 
of landing our petty wjiiabbles were for¬ 
gotten. After a little ilelay we were 
ordeieil op the country, and procee<le<l on 
our mareli hy sliort stage.s. The men were 
mostly young soldiers, and the oamjiaigii- 
itig liiisiiie-ss was new to all of us subaltcriis. 
At fii-st our route lay through maize-fields, 
then JuToss grass-lamis, over swelling hills 
and parched plains, day after day, with 
little or no variety. In front wouml the 
long, picturesque scarlet thread, and in the 
rear toiled tlie interminable line of lieavy, 
Itiinliering waggons, each drawn hy a team 
of si.xteen oxen, tlie driver touching them 
up from time to time with his lung whip 
after tlie manner of his trilie. 

On the evening of the third day we 
roai'hed our destination, and enoaiiqieil 
not far from the Ihiffalo river. We were 
on a wide plateau, sandy for the most part, 
r«*l leved liere and there with bnishwooti and 
ylinilts of the prickly mimosa. On three 
siib*.s our view was l>nundcd by low-lying 
riilges ; on the fourth ito|»cnedout to limit- 
If-s spaces of tall waving African gra-ss. 

The lumliering waggons were jolted up 
into |K>sition, and after the tired oxen liad 
lK>«.>n anyoketl and tlie waggnii-iHrles locked 
into one another, they were formed into a 
;-quare—or, as it is termed out there, a 
•• Ifumer’’—an opening lieing left on one 
Miile. Between the wheels the interstices 
w«*ie flileil up with brushwood and branches 
of mimosa. The tents were pitched outside 
rite laager, orders lieing issued that in the 
«>vent of a sudden attack tlie tmojis shonid 
tiefend themselves inside the square. 

White, Curtis, and I shared one small 
tout. It was very close iiuarters, but we 
were getting used to rongliing it, and tlie 
keen relish of novelty liail not yet worn offi 
“I say, this is a ch.ange from Alder- 
i«liotl’’ I remarked caustically as I un- 
pn<'ked the meagre contents of my valise— 
oiir kits having been reduced to a very low 
tijrixre. 

• ‘ Vou speak like an oracle, Tommy, my 
boy* ! That observation onght to lie en¬ 
graved in stone,” said White dryly. 

Ourtis and 1 burst out laughing. The 
tliwineal jokes were at a high premium. 

“ We shan’t require a bed-maker, at all 
3 vent 8 ," Curtis suggested with a grimace. 

He bad been deucately nurtured, and his 
>11 ter man and surroundings had ahi'ays 
jeeu irreproachable. 


“ Bea-ion why? Our lodging will be on 
the colli ground,” sang out White. “Be 
thankful, ‘ MUs Fanny,' as long as you are 
not under it. 1 shouldn’t mind anything if 
we liail only a mess-nsim.” 

“ You may whistle long enough for that.” 

And we prepared to .sup off such dainties 
as we coiila lay our hands iqion. The feast 
consisted of some leathery beef, some tinned 
meats, a jar of jam, and a small Hask of 
whisky—now, happily, Ie.-‘.s prized by both 
officers and men than it used to be. But 
this we Used sparingly, knowing it was the 
last we sliould get. We pounced on the 
viands, however, like hungry vultures; 
and when our np)>etitcs were somewhat 
aiipeaM*il confesseii to each other we might 
Imve done worse. We were still over our 
meal when Wr.lters put in his liead. 

“Can YOU fellows lend us a little salt ? ’’ 

Wo hauiled him a teaspoonful wvapiied 
lip in ]ui|>er. 

“You look pretty comfortable. Whisky, 
I declare! ’’ casting a scnitii’ising glance ou 
our half-consumed fare. “Oh, you luxu¬ 
rious dogs 1 ■’ 

“ Como and join us.” 

“ No room, tlianks.” And it was literally 
true. “ But I won't refuse a ghi.s.s of 
whisky, if you can spare it.'’ 

Curtis, whose property it was, generously 
gave him the lM>ttle, and he walked otf with 
it. but White and I watched its disappear¬ 
ance with wry* face.s. 

“You’ll never .see it again," we mur¬ 
mured grimly. 

“t)h. it’s all share-and-.share-alikc in 
war,” Curtis answered. 

Si-aroely had we finished our repast when 
we became aware of an unwonted excite¬ 
ment in the camp. On rushing out to 
a-i-ertain the cause we learnt that some 
spies had brought wonl that the enemy 
were on their way to meet us, and had 
taken up their position at a kraal only 
twelve miles distant. A council of war was 
hastily summoned. Orders were given for 
tlie outlying pickets to }» slrengtheneil. 
The trixijH were to lie down fully equipped, 
re.ady to turn out at a moment's notice. 
Tlien we were disinis-sed to our resj>e<-tive 
tents for tlie niglit, and the camp settled 
down again. 

“This bxiks like bu.eines.<«,” I said glee¬ 
fully, as Curtis and I regained our tent. 
White having lingered outside for a chat 
with a brether officer. 

“ Yes ; I suppose wo shall know our fate 
by this time to-morrow.” 

He was a little pale alxmt the lips, and I 
was glad Walters was not there to taunt 
him with his soared looks. 

“Oh, you’ll find it’s all right after the 
first shot,” I said encouragingly, proceeding 
to looil my six-liarrelled revolver, and ignor¬ 
ing the met that my inexperience was as 
great as his. 

“Marston,” he said, coming up to my side 
and speaking in a firm though husky voice, 
“ will you promise to do me a little favour? 
If I fall to-morrow will you send my cousin 
this letter? You'll find it in my pocket- 
book. And perhaps, if you would be so 
kind ”—blushing up to Ills eyebrows like a 
girl—“would yon also send her tins ring?” 

{ tointing to a single-stone diamond ring 
le constantly wore. “You see, I’ve no 
motlier or sister, and she xvould like it, I 
think. Thanks awfully 1 ” as I readily 
promised, {minting out to him at the same 
time that the survivor’s chances were quite 
as much in hU favour as mine. 

KolHng ourselve.s up in our blankets, we 
lay down on the hard ground, and sle{>t os 
well as could be expected of men who nave 
to keep one eye open all night in constant 
readiness for a call to arms. 

At rfvdlU next morning the sentries re¬ 
ported all quiet, but it was soon known that 
the enemy were marching on towards us, 
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and the Ceneral derided to move out and 
attack them in the iqien, leaving a sufficient 
force to garrison the camp. 

Instantly all wh.s hurry, bustle, and ex¬ 
citement. The men were getting under 
anus. Ikivoiiets were l>eing tixed, the lim- 
l>er» attaclieil Ui gun-carnage-s, engineers 
w ere strengthening the laager, staff-officers, 
big with importance, were galloping alxuit 
the camp timndering out official onlers. 
All faces wore an eager, contident liHik, 
some few—and among them Curtis—lieing 
)>nle and grave. Our regiment w a-s one of 
those ordered to the front. Everyone anti¬ 
cipated an ea.sy victory, and only those who 
were left behind showed signs ol ill-usage. 

In two hours’ time we were on the marcli: 
the infantry in front, the cavaliy' at either 
side, the guns in the rear, and a bla/ing 
blue African sky overhead. At midday we 
tiKik up our position at a s{)ot some nine 
miles distant from our own camp. Tlic 
(•cneral roile down tlie lines i.-^sintig final 
instructions. The men responded with a 
liearty Briti.sh cheer. The enemy drew near 
in a com}iact black mass, brandishing their 
shields and assegais. Tlie first shot was 
iired, and the battle began. 

* » * • 

For the next half-hour tlie liooming of the 
cniinon, tlie rattling of musketry, the Hash¬ 
ing of firearms, the glitter of sabres, the 
whizzing of bullets, went on without intei - 
mi-ssion. Horses lay rolling on tlie ground 
in their death agonies; shrieks from tlie 
combatants and groans from the wounded 
rent the air. C’loniis of thick grey smoke 
liid tlie scene, dis{)ersed for a moment or 
two, and then collecteil again. But all the 
time we wore steadily losing ground. Inch 
by inch the enemy were driving us liack. 
On they came in vast overwliehmng masses, 
a great, relentless horde, innumerable as 
the sand upon the soa-sliore, shouting their 
war-cry and liurllng tlieir weapons witli 
destnictive aim. ue had only looked for 
hundreds, but lo ! we found ourselves con¬ 
fronted by thousands. 

In vain the cannon {loured shot and shell 
into their advancing ranks. In vain the 
cavalry cliarg«?d in headlong sweep on their 
front and tiniik. In vain the officers rallied 
on their men by voice and example. In 
vain bur soldiers fought with bull-dog 
energy and jieitinacity. All, all in vain: 
we were outnumliereQ. The General wa.H 
forced nt length to see that we had lost the 
day, and the bugles reluctantly sounded a 
retreat. But the retreat soon became a 
rout, and the rout quickly resolved itself 
into ti. (everyone for himself). 

The uneven nature of the ground, seamed 
as it was with ravines and precipitous 
dongas, rendered it impossible for the 
officers to keep their men together. Bis- 
eipliiie was at an end. 

And all the time the enemy were pur¬ 
suing hard after ns, and, with yells of 
triumph, were hurling their assegais with 
fatal precision. The air was dark with 
closely-pressed fugitives. Those who were 
mounted or could secure a horse had the 
best chance of safety, though it was small 
enough; but those w*ho hail only their own 
feet to trust to were in a dire case indeed, 
as I soon found to my bitter cost. I had 
never been very fleet of foot, and I wan 
quickly separated from my comrades. In 
deecending a donra I received a w-ound in 
m,v sword-arm. The sudden sharp {lain 
caused me to miss my footing and sent me 
rolling to the bottom, where I lay sprawl¬ 
ing in a shallow muddy stream. 

At once I gave mvself up for lost! Wiiy 
I was not then and there despatched I never 
knew. Possibly the enemy considered me 
dead already, and found it better sport to 
chase the knot of red-coated fugitives who 
were crossing the ilonga higher up. I lay 
there some moments, faint >rith pain ana 
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loM of )>lood. Then the instinct of »elf- 
}»re>iervation and the love of life came hack 
to me. Sitting up, 1 stannched the blofxl 
and bound up luy arm as be^t 1 could. And 
then I climl»e«l the other side of tlie (loug.-i 
and ]<)<>ke<l alxmt me. 

There seemed a iiiomentary lull in the 
pui'snit. Tlie foremost band of Zulus n ero 
smne way in front, and the hindmost had 
not yet come up. .\ little towards the 
right stretched a ridgo of low-lying hills. 
Surely we had crossed those very hills 
only a few hours before in all the conli<lent 
anticipation of victoiy*. Ikiliind them, then, 
must lay our camp and succour. Urgo*! 
l»y this la.st hope. I loaded my revolver 
with my few remaining bullets and Itegaii 
cautiously tlirea^ling my way through tbo 
tall yellow gra.ss, well knoniug I wiw 
carrying my life in my hand, but detor- 
iiiined to seli it as dearly a.s (xissible. 

(ionded by the energy of ilcspair, strug¬ 
gling with deatlly faintness, juirehed willi 
heat and thirst, I reached the foot of the 
hills, and sometimes on my hands and 
knees, sometimes on my feet, I scramhle<l 
upward amongst the hnishwoo<l and rugge<l 
iM)alders. [ had just reached the summit 
of the first ridge when I lieard raphl sU^ps 
<>ehind me, and, glancing round, 1 saw a 
small lithe re«l-coated ligure tleeing towanls 
me with the swiftness ot an arrow, his feet 
spuming the gmuml. and every nerve and 
muscle strained to the utmost. On his 
track, in hot pursuit, rushed tliree or four 
Idack swarthy forms, hut the dist.ance 
l»etween pursuer and pursued <lid not seem 
to lessen. If anything the fugitive was 
1 he swifter. C’roucliing <lown Iwliind a 
Ismlder I watchwl, and as he drew nearer 
I recognised Curtis. He was darting past 
my hiding-place when he cauglit sight of 
me, and (Anting out an astunislie<l ex¬ 
clamation, “ Marstdn ! ,You here !he 
«anie to a dead stop. 


“ For pity'.H sake, don't stop ! Save your¬ 
self ! ■’ 1 gasped. 

“ And leave yon to die ? Never ! 

A mumeiiis delay meant certain death 
to us both. 

The boulder only affordoil the merest 
figment of protection, (’onceninient was 
imj^)ossilile. At the back rose the scnrpo«l 
rocK, in front more iKuilders, divide<l by a 
narrow path Iea<ling over the ri<lge. Plant¬ 
ing hiinself in front of me, Curtis levelleil 
his revolver. 

The next moment four as.segais flew 
through the air, just grazing our hoa<ls, 
ami tlieii rcboumling fnim the hard rook 
dr*ii)|>e<l at onr feet. Advancing a step 
forwanl, Curtis took aim and shot down 
the two foi'emust of his nursiiers, and as 
the other two—men double bis own size— 
came on with a spring, he fired twice and 
they fell, liut tlie deliverance was only 
•»*un>orarj', as we knew. Again I imulored 
Curtis to leave me and save himselt, and 
again he flatly refuseil. So, with my shat- 
tereil arm in a sling of his improvising, we 
set off again, he alternately dragging and 
heli>ing me over the roughest bits of 
ground. 

We hail turned the crest of the hill and 
hail advanced a few painful hundred yards, 
when Walters galloiteil madly i>a.st us, Ids 
horse all flecked witli fiAiii. 

“(live Mnrston alift,there’.sagood fellow. 
He's awfully chawed up!" CurtU shouted 
out. 

“ Im^Kissible ! Horse enn't carry two. 
Sorry he called back, ridino on unliecd- 
ingly, without turning his head to answer. 

Hut at last a joyful sight met our gaze, 
for lieneath us, a mile or two off, were the 
gleaming tents of our own camp, and 
nearer still a handful of cavalry coming 
out in search of fugitives. Reanimated by 
tlie sight, and encouraged by Curtis's hope¬ 
ful words, I draggcil myself wearily onward, 


nuirvelling at each moment's respite from 
the death Hying all arniind ns. Still on 
through tAtches of waving grass, down 
steep inclines, up precipitous slopes, 1 
' vaguely wondering if my fast-failing 
powers could hold out till tlie now rajihlly- 
I mlvancing liorsemen could reach us, when 
Curtis, a foot or two ahead of me, smhlenly 
exclaimeil, looking down into the ravine 
we had just left,* 

Walters is sniroundeil! I must go to 
him. Don’t forget your promise. Our 
men will l>e up directly." 

As he sj)OKe he was nioving off, and 
, lieforc he wa.s out ot sight 1 had lap.sed into 
complete nncon>riou.sncs.s. 

« • » • 

When I came to myself I wa.s lying in 
the lios|)ital tent, the regimental surgeon 
I hovering near mo with amhuhincc appli- 
; ancijs. My fii’st inquiry wa.s for Walteis. 

“Oil, nothing serious ! .An ugly wound 
or two ; but he'll soon be all right again. " 

I “.\ad Curtis?" 

I He turned away, and brushed bis coat- 
sleeve quickly across his eyes. 

“Ah, poor fellow!” in a hu.sky voice; 
then correcting himself,’ “poor fellow, 

I imleed ! Why, the Iml was a hero ! Saved 
I Walters, ami wa.s stabbed to tlie heart 
' himself. 'Ron my word, you youngsters 
I didn't half know Ins worth ! " 

I A small stone cross erectetl hy his 
I brother officers marks Curtis's last resting 
I place in a quiet s(K>t not far removed from 
' tlic camp. 

, Of all who fell on that fatal day none 
I had left behind them such a noble example 
of heroic self-sacrifice, or had conferred 
more lasting honour on the regiment. Need 
1 say that 1 faithfully discharged liis la'^t 
request ? And the tears shed by some of 
the bravest of our men were the laurel 
wreath we wove for him ! 


R A Y O X D F R E Z O L S : 

A STRANGE STORY OF PLUCk, PITH, AND PERADVENTURE 

Hy a. L.vl'rie, 

Author of “A MarveHout Con<7t<«ft,' etc., r(e. 

CHAPTER L—A STRANGE DWELLING 



/'lASSOULET ! ” 

\J “ Mr. Raymond !” 

“ You are sure you saw one of those 
-wretched spies glide among the reeds 


while I was showing Ebenezer Curtiss 
the way in which I veered out my 
tul>e f ’’ 

"Sure is not tlte word. But the 


plants shook suspiciously on the right 
bank, and it seemed to me that I saw 
something like a man’s head between 
two tufts of reeds.” 

" Why did you not tell me so at once 1 
We should have put the cap on that 
head and verified the civil status of it.s 
proprietor.” 

“You were just then explaining to 
Mr. Curtiss the wav in which you hung 
your floats, and I did not dare to inter¬ 
rupt you.” 

“ In principle your thoughtfulness is 
worthy of praise, Cassoulet. And it is 
especially praiseworthy owing to your 
not having yet habituated yourself to 
such reserve. You are certainly shap¬ 
ing, my boy, and I .shall finish i»y 
making a gentleman of you ! But in 
this instance you should have warned 
me! ” 

“ So I said to myself when it was too 
late, Jlr. Raymond ; and when I was 

g oing to beckon to you, the head had 
isappeared. Perhaps after all it was 
only a stone or a stump.” 

“ Hum ! We must not trust to that! 
The Drill Pit folks are wide awake, and 
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may already suspect a snake in the 
grass, Ebenezer Curtiss interests them 
remarkably. His least movements are 
watehetl, you may be sure of it. And 
that is why we had better use the lake 
as the scene of our experiments, instead 
of continuing them in the river.” 

“Yes, but then it may happen that 
you will lose your tul>e. as you did the 
first time, and we shall l>e five or six 
hours finding it under the water.” 

liaymond Frezols took no notice of 
this objection, but silently leaning over 
his little white desk resumed his lines 


of ciphers and algebraic forniulte. He 
was a tall young man of alx)ut twenty, 
attired, like most of the working men 
in North America, in a white shirt and 
cotton trousers tucked at the knee into 
a pair of large boots ; but in spite of 
tins eminently Yankee costume, no one 
would have taken the wearer for an 
Anglo - Saxon. His graceful, supple 
figure, his short chestnut hair, his clear 
eye«, and the finemoustacheshading his 
onei'getic moutlj, proclaimed him a 
J'Venchman from head to heel, in cha¬ 
racter and api>earauce, as well as in 
language. 

As to Cassoulet, he was a queer little 
fellow, with an old-fashioned face show¬ 
ing much shrewdness, tlie physiognomy 
resembling that of those dark-eyed, 
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smooth terriers who trot alout the legs 
of stablemen. You would have taken 
him for nine, but he was fifteen. He 
also wore tlie inevitable white shirt and 
cotton trousers •, but to judge from his 
appearance, his financial resources did 
not permit of the purchase of a pair of 
l>oots, and so lie contented himself with 
heavy nailed shoes. 

The apartment in which the couver- 
s,ation took place wius an old coach, with 
a yellow body, transformed for the pre¬ 
sent into a travelling telegraph-office, 
as shown by the shelf with the Morse 


apparatus and receiver, and two tele¬ 
graph lines fixed to the ceiling on porce- 
lain insulators. 

The front of the coach had l>een inge¬ 
niously converted into a bedroom, and 
was occupied by two beds formed of a 
strip of strong canvas nailed to a f 1 ^ 116 . 
Two stools, a portable stove, a large 
iron basin, and a very small number of 
cooking utensil.s, completed, with five 
or six shelves of books, the furniture of 
this house 011 wheels. 

One of the windows had been trans¬ 
formed into a wicket for communication 
between the two telegraphists and the 
public. The other openings remaineil 
with their sliding windows, through 
which could be seen a strange devas¬ 
tated landscape, on uncultivated plain 


which had not long since been a forest, 
of which there remained but a few fallen 
trunks among the huts of wood, and 
galvanised iron grouped at long in¬ 
tervals around one of those high scaf¬ 
foldings which in America are called 
derricks, and are used for boring petro¬ 
leum wells. 

These derricks lay to the right and 
left, to the north and south and east as 
far as could be seen ; all were of the 
same size, and had at their base a shed 
in wliich a steam-engine was at work ; 
and all raised their open timbering to 
the sky to a height of from twenty-five 
to thirty metres. To the west the der¬ 
ricks disa])peared to make room for 
long lines of wooden houses dominat^Hl 
by a few more pretentious constructions 
ill brick and stucco—such as hotels, 
general shops, and, uiiliappily, drinking 
saloons. 

These streets, these liuts, these hotels, 
these shops ami saloons, were nothing 
else than brill Pit, one of those sudden 
towns wliich the jM-trolcum fever causes 
to spring up like mushrooms on the soil 
of Pennsylvania, inimediately a new 
deposit of mineral oil is discovered, and 
wliich often disappear quite as quickly, 
without even giving tlie geographers 
time to put them on the map. Drill Pit 
already had tliiity thousand inhabi¬ 
tants ; it was proud to possess ten 
scliools, an exdiange, public fountains, 
a library, three iron bridges, and a mile 
and a quarter of wharves on Yellow 
IJiver, a picturesiiue stream that flowed 
not far off into hake Erie. 

While liaymond Frezols went on witli 
his figures, Cassnulet had threadetl a 
needle and set to work to mend an old 
vest, which lie did very cleverly. P.iif 
doubtless this manual labour did not 
give sutfici<*nt footl for his inuigination, 
for the silence seemed to weigh on him. 
and from time to time he threw a glance 
at his companion. 

“ Mr. Piayniond, ' said he, all of a sud¬ 
den. “ I should like to know one thing, 
if it would not ineonvenieiice you to tell 
me.” 

“ Sjieak. I have finished my caloula- 
tion.” 

“Well, regarding tliesederrickswhich 
bore the wells in .'earch of i>etroleum 
five or six hundred metres down, is it 
long since people began to build tliese 
machines 1 ’ 

“Not very long; scarcely a quarter 
of a century.” 

“Ah! And what did they do l^e- 
fore 1 ” 

“ They did not know of the existence 
of the iiiineral oil ; or rather they 
thought it was a rarity, and no one 
troubled about it from an industrial 
point of view.” 

“ And who bored the first petroleum 
well?” 

“A certain Drake—Colonel Drake,as 
he was called.” 

“ An officer of the American army ? ’ 

“No. A grocer, and then a commer¬ 
cial traveller, and guard of a train, 
whose friends called him ‘ Colonel.’ He 
ventured to bore the first petroleum 
well in Pennsylvania in 1858. He was 
more than a year at work on it, and did 
not reach the oil until the 28th of August, 
1859. That was a memorable date in 
the annals of human industry—a date 
of more importance assure<lly than. 
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that of the greatest battles, but which 
very few people know nevertheless. 

"This Dralce doubtless liecame im¬ 
mensely rich ( ’ 

" Far from it. He was ruined, like 
many other inventors. IJut Pennsyl¬ 
vania, whei-e he had opened the tii'st 
petroleum well, did not .sliow herself so 
ungrateful. She voted him a pension 
of fifteen humlretl dollars, witli rever¬ 
sion to his widow, who still enjoys it.” 

" Hut how did Drake come to have an 
idea of sinking a well for petroleum, 
and why did he sink tlie well in Penn¬ 
sylvania rather than elsewhere 1 ” 

“ Because they hod alreixdy noticed in 
this district the presence of the oil on 
the surface of tlie ground, and had found 
it often mi.ved with water from the 
springs and with the products of the 
rock-salt pits. It i.s a curious thing that 
a Frenchman, an oflicer of Jlontcalm's, 
the commandant of Fort Duquesite, first 
mentioned petroleum in in a re¬ 
port to his general. He hml seen the 
Seneca Indian.s on the banks of tl»e 
A’enango light the lamps for a religious 
ceremony which were filled with an oily 
Rubstanee they had collected on the sur¬ 
face of the river, and he noted the fact 
as a local curiosity. Nobody thouglit 
any nmre of it for more than a century. 
If it happened that the oily matter was 
found in the Alleghany .s.ait-pits, it was 
looked upon as an inconvenience ami 
not as an advantage. It w;i.s only in 
1833 that JVofessor Stillmann. .senior, 
of New York, tliiX'cted his attention to 
this oil, which the inhabit;tnts of a small 
village collected on the surf;\re of tlie 
stream, and wliich tliey used as a remedy 
for all rlieumatic troubh's—” 

Here the narrator was troul>!ed with 
a sharp knock at the window. A haiul 
cleposit<Hl a telegraphic despatch, and 
Haynioiid rapidly counted the words. 

‘‘Thirty cents,” he said. 

The invisible visitor paid the trifling 
sum and departed. 

For a few minutes nothing more was 
lieard in the old coach than tlie clicking 
of the Morse apparatus as it trunsmitteil 
the message. 

‘‘Hallo!’’ c'xclainied t’assoulet, who 
niide out the meaning by the sound. 
“ ! Joljn.son Pit struck oil? !Mr. 

Curtiss ought to be pleased I ” 

And seeing Ilayinond had finished Ins 
transmission, he continued— 

“ They used the oil for rheumatism, 
did tliey ?” 

‘‘ Yes. The remedy soon liecame popu¬ 
lar in the United States. It was sola in 
bottles under the name of Seneca oil. A 
druggist of Pittsburg stated in 1849 that 
he could easily procui'e it from a salt well 
worked by his father. A short time after¬ 
wards certain cho.mists began to distil 
shale oil. The attention of specialists 
l»c»came more and more directed to what 
began to be known as the rock oil of 
I*eiinsylvania. A company was formed 
in IB.’iij to seek for this oil in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Titusville, where several 
places whence it oozed from the ground 
indicated its presence in the subsoil. 
Xhe efforts of this company produced 
no practical results ; but Drake, one of 
its most active members, thought he 
could succeed better a few years later, 
and to him belongs the honour of beuig 
the first to sink a petroleum well.” 

“ Did the well yield much ? ” asked 
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Cassoulet, greatly interested in these 
details. 

“ Very little, on the contrary ; a thou¬ 
sand litres a day. Hut petroleum was 
then relatively dear—two or three francs 
the gallon of eight litres, if I am not 
mistaken. It was thus quite a treasure 
that Drake had discovered, and the 
news made a tremendous sensation in 
the country. From all points of the 
compass came the capitalists to sj>ecu- 
late on the petroliferous ground. Lots 
despised the day before now sold for 
thousaiulsof dollars. Prosperous farmers 
gave up the culture of their fields to 
prospect for petroleum. As there always 
IS. there was much disappointment and 
ruin, but succes.s crowned the etl'orts of 
a certain number of the speculators, and 
a colossal industry aro.se. In the year 
1 S|)2 Pennsylvania exported fifty mil¬ 
lion litres of petroleum, worth, at the 
least, from seven to eight millions of 
fraiu-.s ; at present it exports four tliou- 
saud millions of litres, worth hardly 
less than two or three hundred millions 
of franc-s ! ” 

“ It seems to me that it might have 
shown itself more generous to Dnike 
and his widow !” said Cassoulet. "Hut 
is there no petroleum except in Pennsyl¬ 
vania ? ’’ 

\’ery likely mineral oil exists else¬ 
where, but it hits not yet been dis- 
coveretl, though there is nothing sur¬ 
prising about that, considering tliat it 
is found at .a ineiiii d(‘pth of five or six 
hundred metres, about ten times the j 
height of the towers of Notre-Daine. 
The only places where natural rei^er- 
voirs of jjetroleum are actually known 
and worked are Pennsylvania and the 
northern border of the State of New 
York, the region of Baku on the Caspian 
Sea—” 

‘“In America?” 

“No, Cassoulet, tlie Caspian Sea is 
not in America, but in Asia, and you 
ought to know it! For attempting to 
puzzle me with such fantastic questions 
you will remain silent for an hour, and 
learn by heart in your geography the 
chapter on Asia.” 

(!as-soulet made a grimace which 
might have passed for a smile, and tak¬ 
ing his book he set docilely to work on 
the study of Asia, while Hayniond re¬ 
turned to his calculations. 

Hut at the end of half an hour the 
little fellow doubtless thought that his 
geographical education had been suffi¬ 
ciently advanced for the day. More 
im{>erative duties needed his attention. 
He left his books, lighted the fire, and 
l>egan to peel tlie pokivtoes as if lie were 
an accomplished cook, and threw them 
into a saucepan full of water. 

“You are already thinking of din¬ 
ner?” asked Raymond, lifting his eyes. 

“Time is getting on,” said Cassoulet 
sententiously, “ and I confess that our 
excursion on the river has given me an 
appetite.” 

This allusion recalled the young man’s 
thoughts to the incident that ht^ been 
relat^ by his little comrade, for he 
continued ; 

“We must clear up that spy mystery. 
To-morrow do not fail to watch care¬ 
fully for anything suspicious, and let 
me know at once.” 

“Yes, certainly,” said Cassoulet. “ But 
the difficulty wdll be to nail the spy, or, 


rather, to see him, if w’e are on the 
water and he is on the river bank ! ” 

“ Quite so. There would be more 
chance of taking him by surprise on the 
side where he is not expecting us. You 
can remain on land and follow the 
steam launch while I go down the 
stream. If I see the man, 1 will 8te*'r 
for him, and when he takes to his heels 
you can catch him on the roatl.” 

“Tliat will be great fun, particularly 
if you show me the direction he is 
taking.” 

“ You can rest assured I will do so.. 
And," added Raymond, with a smile, 
“to make more sure I will signal to you 
in tlie Morse language.” 

“ 1 don’t know that language,” said 
Cassoulet innocently. 

“You know it very well, on the con¬ 
trary, as you showed me just now in 
translating from the sound of the in¬ 
strument the message I was sending. 
To-iijon-ow I will talk to you in the 
same language of dots and clashes as we 
use in telegraphy. Tlie only difference 
will be that instead of using the instru¬ 
ment I will use the steam whistle.’’ 

“And you think I shall understand ?” 

*' 1 am sure, considering that your car 
is already accustomed to the alphabet.. 
What do you say to this?” said Ray¬ 
mond, whistling with his lips a series of 
longs and shorts, doing duty for duslies 
aiul dots. 

“To the right! ” said Cassoulet, with¬ 
out the least hesitation. 

“And thi.s?” 

“ To the left.” 

“And this r; 

“ Ho is makiug towaixls you ! ” 

“ Right! You see you have not 
the least difiiculty in translating my 
whistled message. .Well, the articula¬ 
tion will be much clearer with the 
breath of the steam-engine. So be 
ready to-morrow to follow its indica¬ 
tions.” 

(To be coHliniittl.) 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


IX STATU PUPILLARI. 

AVAUNT deapsir! at ouce away, 
Thou ahatt no lonKcr with me aUy 
On whose authority dost thou 
Deign thus to sit upon mj brow ? 


I'm overworked: we Honours men. 
Keel like It every now and then, 

And need a chancre ; I think Tit go 
And spend with Smith an hour or so. 


He's got a “ coffee " on to-night, 
An antidote to put me right; 
And entertaining Freshmen, too, 
A thing he doesn't often do. 


In classics Smith is so well versed. 
He's pretty safe to get a “ first: ’* 

A man, too, never known to shirk 
Athletics for his College work. 


A really happy thought of mine! 

And though it Is but half-past uluc. 

I'll throw these Qreek Ismbics up. 

And share with him the Freshers' Cup. 

a. F. HATITABSl, 
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THE SIGN LANGGAOE OF THE AHEEICAN INDIANS. 


W HEK King Feidinand of Naples re¬ 
turned to Ills capital in 18‘J1 he 
thought it desirable to say a few wonls 
to his people, hut tlic Ixd-steruus imilti- 
Ttude woulii not allow his voice to Ite lieard, 
4ind it seemed as thongli the King would 
:have to retire in confusion. The monarch, 
however, was an accomplished itantotuiniist, 
and linding lie couhl not reach his jicople's 
cars, he set to work to reach their eyes ; and 
then and there he ilolivercd the most re¬ 
markable royal speech on record, giving 
reproaches, threats, admonitions, pardons, 
and dismissals in sign-language, to flie 
entire satisfaction of the a.s.scml>led laz- 
zaroiii. 

The Italians arc great in gesture. Wher¬ 
ever there are many dialects, miitomime of 
some sort becomes indispensable. There is, 
indeed, a recognisetl cmle of signs for the 
gesture-language of Southern Italy, and in 
all Italian genre jMvintings —that w, paint- 
•ings of home incnlent.H—the traces or this 
lai^iage will be found. 

Tlie language of signs is the only uni¬ 
versal language, and it is the oldest lan¬ 
guage. It is by signs that the brutes 
■converse. Monkeys talk witli their hands 
and legs, and even insects talk with their 
anteuiiie. The child s{>eaks at first bj* ges¬ 
ture, though the gesture-language is dis¬ 
couraged, and the limbs are put aside for 
the tongue. Hut just as we liave to con¬ 
verse with a little child hy signs, mo we 
have to talk to the insane, who often have 
no knowledge of words. And signs are 
still iLsed by the sane. When we pray we 
raise our clns{)ed liands as a -sign of appeal, 
•or bow.tlie head in sign of reverence or 
adoration; ami when we welcome a friend 
we clasp hands in token of welcome. In 
fact, try as we will, we cannot yet dispense 
with the gesture-language. 

In some civilised communities it lias been 
thought convenient to cultivate a language 
•of signs. Tlie Cistercian monks, for in¬ 
stance, hold speech to be sinful, and com¬ 
municate with each other as if they were 
tleaf-mutes. A quiet place is a Cistercian 
monastery, witliout a sound of wonls or 
laughter! When a Cistercian would tell i 
you of a “ house ’’ he makes a roof with 
his fingers ; for “ corn ” he grinds Ids fists 
toother; for “sing” he beats time: for 
“bathe” he pretends to wasli his breast 
with the hollow of his hand ; for “ candle ” 
he holds up his forefinger ami blows it out 
likeacandle; for “goat” he hangs his fore¬ 
fingers from his cliin like a l>eard; for 
“salt” he takes an imaginaiy pincli and 
sprinkles it; for“hutter’' he spre.'ids the 
iuiaginary substance on the ]>alm of his 
liand; for “go” he makes his two fingers 
>valk in the air; for “liccr” he puts his 
luand bt'fore his face and hhnvs info it as if 
blowing tlie froth off, as diil the newly-con¬ 
verted teetotaller with the glass of water. 
'I'wo fingers laiil on the right of aC.'isterclatls 
nose show that he considers you to be a 
friend ; two to the left show you to be an 
enemy; the little finger at the lip of liis 
nose shows he thinks you are a fool : and 
the forefinger in that jilace shows he thinks 
you are a wise man ; whereas if he gms|)s 
his nose with his crooked forelinger it sug¬ 
gests a grog-blossom, and signiiies “ wine.” 

If he snaps his lingers he means that some¬ 
thing is worthless, just as does tlio statue 
of Surdanapalus at Anchiale, which has the 
lingers on the snap and this inscription 
lielow ; “ Hardanapalus, the son of Ana- 
cyn<!ara\es. built in one day .\nchiale and 
Tarsus. Eat, drink, piny ; the i-e.st is not 
V/iirtli that! ” 

Jn conversing by gesture, it is as •well, 
Lowevefy to have some general uudprstand- 


ing to begin with. V'ery awkward develop¬ 
ments may fake place if this is not nssuml. 
Even in Italy it is well not to l>e too sure. 
In CJuevara's “Life of Marcus Aurelius” 
there is a case very much to the |>oint. A 
young Koman met at the foot of Mount 
Celion a l>eautiful Latin lady who liail 
Ijeen deaf ami dumb from her cradle, and 
he asked her in gesture-language if she 
could tell him if she liad met any senators 
ascending the mountain. The lady watched 
liim attentively, ami coming to the conclu¬ 
sion that he was proposing marriage to her 
threw lierself into Ins arms, very iinicli to 
his dismay! 

Had the Roman 1>cen a deaf-mute the 
probahility is he would liave been better 
undersIxHsl, lor it is rare tiiat the sign- 
language is misunderstoisi. The gesture- 
language—not the alphabet or the oiul 
metho.l now in vogue—is naturally the 
oldest that was taught to those alHictod 
with loss of sjieech, and it is not yet obso¬ 
lete. 

Let us have a few examples of it in the 
gestm-o-lauguage in use a* tlie Berlin Deaf 
and Dumb Institution. “ I ” is shown hy 
pushing the forefinger against the pit of the 
stomach, “thou” by pushing it towaixls 
the Iverson addressed, and “he” by point¬ 
ing with the thumb over the right sliouMer. 
When the right liand is held flat with the 
}»a!m down at the level of tlie want ami 
raised Uiwards the level of the slionlder, it 
signifies “ great,” but when it is depressed 
it means “ little.” The sign for a “man” 
is the motion of taking off his liat; for 
“ woiiian ” the closed hand is laid u|>on the 
Iie,art; for “ cliihl ” the riglit ell>ow is «ian- 
dlml ui>on the left hand. To hold the first 
two fingers apart ami dart the finger-tips 
from the eyes is to “ see ; ” to touch the ear 
is to “hear;” to touch the tongue is to 
“taste.” The outline of the shajic of roof 
and walls done in the air ia a “ house ; ” 
M'ithaflat roof it is a “room.” To siiiell 
as at a flower and then with the two hands 
make a horizontal circle is a “ garden.” To 
pull up a pinch of Mesh from the liack of 
one’s hand is “flesh” or “meal.” Make 
the steam curling up from it with the fore¬ 
finger ami it becomes “ roast meat; ” make 
a binrs bill with two fingers in front of 
your lips and flap with the two arms and 
you have “goose;” pull up the piece of 
ilesh from the hand, make the sign of the 
rising steam and tlie goose sign, ami you 
liave “ roast gisise.” 

This principle is capable nf much elabora¬ 
tion. At Washington, on March (>tli, ISSO, 
seven T’te Indians who were proficient in 
the sign-language were intrmliicetl to seven 
deaf-mutes, ami convened with them. The 
experiment was entirely successful. They 
told each other stories, and the stories were 
written down and examined, and found to 
agree in every jiarticular. One most c<nu- 
|iricate<l story was t/>Ul of a boy who w ont 
up an apple-tree, and was filling his juiokcls 
with the fruit, wlieii ho was surprised by 
the owner and was hit on the lieud with a 
sl«iiie, etc., etc., which seemed to amuse 
the Indians amazingly. 

As an instance of Indian expressiveness 
take the following notice of “No thorotigli- 
fnre” found at (’aiiyoii dc Cliclly. in New 
-Mexico, in 1S80. See how clear it is that 
tliough a goat might climb the rocky trail 
a Imrse would certainly stumble. 

'i’lio Indians are the best sign-talkers in 
the world. The multiplicity of their dia¬ 
lects rendered some general means of eoui- 
uiunication inevitable amongst tlioiii, and 
though legend assigns the invention of tiie 
sign-language of the plains to the Kaioways, 
>ve shall not lie far wrong in assuming that 


it is much older than the division of the 
Indian race into its minor trilies. This 
language, to wliich we propose t<i devote 
some attention, is curiously complete. By 
it one Indian can converse with another 
from Alaska to Panama. It has its general 



No Thoroughfare." 


signs, its convei'sational signs, and its triKil 
signs. Let us take the general signs first. 

As a sign of danger, tlie nglit-haml index- 
finger and thumb are formed into a curve 
and pointed towards the place in which the 
danger lies. When it is desired that a iiunii 
should halt the right hand is raised witli 
the ]>alm in front, and gratlually pusheil 
liackwanis and forwanls several times. If 
a messenger is to he sent to tell himwliy 
he is halted tlie right hand is extended, fiat 
and edgewise, and moveil downwanls .sevenil 
times. The sign of peace is the palm of the 
liand held up. The demand “Who .ire 
you?" is made by raising the right hami, 
jwliii in front, in the air and slowly moving 
I it to the right and left. The demand “ N 
; itjience?” is made by raising liotli liamU 
I grasped in the manner of shaking hamU; 

' and the reply “ It is iicoce " is niaile in the 
I same manner, though sometimes only the 
j forefingers are interhicked. It is this sign 
! which Marquette mistook for a sign of 
I adoration. 

I The blanket is often used for aignalling. 

When tlie Oinahas discover buffalo tlie 
I blanket is held out at length, with tlie 
j hands as far apart as can he. When it 
I is intended to camp the blanket is rai.scsl 
j aloft oil a jiole. Wlien a signal is made to 
I approach, the lower edge of the robe or 
I blanket is waved inwards to the leg?*. The 
signal of the discovery of enemies, game, 
or anything else is to ride round and round 
ill a circle, ^lassing and repassingeach other 
if tliere is danger. 

A hostile expedition is no Iiapliaznril 
afl'air. When the Cheyennes or Arapahoe- 
go on the war-patli they send off runners 
announcing the fact to tlieir neighlHUirs. 
The p.irty is not systematically organbed 
until it is some d.iys away from its Iieuil- 
quarters. The pipe-l>oarei-s aro then .ip- 
)iointed, xvlio precede the party while r.u 
tlie maroli, carrying the pijies, and no one 
is allowed to cross ahead of these jieople. 
to join the party hy riding up l>efoi-e il;e 
head of the column, so that the mv 
arrivals fall in from either side or ll;' 
rear. Upon coming in siglit of .any liich 
laml likely to afloi d a view of the surround¬ 
ing country the warriors come to .a hid: 
anil seerote themselves, while tlie scoiii-. 
wlio have alreatly l><3eii chosen, advaiuv 
just liefore daybreak to within a nu)«icr; Ttf 
distance of tlie elevation to awertain if arv 
of the enemy have preccdeil them. Thi- i- 
only discovered by carefully watcliing tL-’ 
summit to see if any objects are in inuii r.; 
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if not, the flight of binU is oli»*cn eil, and if 
any sliouhl Hli;:ht on tlie liill it would indi- 
mte the uliNeii(-e of aiiYtliin;; that nii^ht 
nsiiully scare tlicin away; hut slioiihl a 
lar^'c Iiinl tly toward the iiill-tnp an<l make 
a sudden swerve to either side and «iis. 
appear, it wonl<l indicate the jiresetice of 
something' sntlicient to ropnre further ex- 
aininatioii. If there is anytliin;; suspicions 
the scout j.Tasps his blanket with the rij'lit 
hatnl and waxes it earthward from shoulder 
hei^'ht. If the hill is clear the blanket is 
xravexl hori/ontally. If an alarm U to lie 
^aveu the scout runs doxvn the hill in a zio- 
zaj; manner. 

If at any time it lieeoines necessary t<i 
cominunicatc xvitli friends at a distance, 
sinoke-si;'nals <ir dust-sipials are useil, so 
man^ pillars at ditrereiU internals apart 
signifying certain warnings or encourage- 



Crow. 


nienl.s. .M night a most remarkable system 
of signalling by means of arroxvs of fire is in 
use. The arrows are wrajijieil with tow 
round their heads, the tow is dipi>ed in 
some resinous matter and lighted, and the 
Idnziiig messenger is then shot aloft, to l>e 
visible over a xvide extent of country, and 
l>y many to be mistaken for a meteor. Hoxx* 
the Indians can lie maiuinivred in the sun¬ 
shine by means of a rudimentary lielio- 



Apache. 


^raidi we saw in a former volume xvben 
ri<3ivling with the experiences of Colonel 
L>ot1ge. 

Jsot only did the Indians tell friends from 
>xieTiries by distant signalling, but tliey 
•€>iild tell to wlial trilie or <livision of tribe 
new-comers lielonged. With the gradual 
jivilisfttioB of the Indians most of the war- 


i3oY's Own ‘l^apei'. 

signals and liunting-signal.s have liecome 
olisolete, but tlie triluil signs are still kept 
up. and througliout tlie cimtinent a red¬ 
skin’s natiiin is at once shown liy the rejdy 
he make.- txi your (piestion. His gesture is, 


4 Q,1_ 

I tiieiiisclvcd by imitating the manner of 
shelling corn, holding tlie left band sta¬ 
tionary, the shelling being done witli tlie 
right. The A.ssiuilKiines, as a branch of 
the Sioux, are i-ecugiiisable by their luak- 



in fact, cf^iilvalent to hoisting his ensign or 
uinking Ins niimlier. A few of these tribal 
signs we must note. 

Among the Shoshones and Bannocks the 
flat right band, palm outwards to the front 
and right, is held in fnmt of the right 
shoulder and waved backwanls an<l for¬ 
wards so a.H to repre.sent a flying bird and 
signify a Crow, The .Vixaclie’s are denoteil 



Arlkara. 


by pa.ssing tlie extended index alternately 
along the iip|>cr and lowev ables of the ex¬ 
tended left forefinger from tip to base. The 



ing the sign of eutting tlieir throats; 
auother sign of theirs is to indicate that 
they are easily recognisable by their having, 
or hoping to have, “ a corimration.” 

The Bitnnacks draxv the extended index 
across the throat from the left to the right, 
and out to nearly at arm's-leugth, making 



8I0UX. 


a whistling sound as they do so, beginning 
on a high note and ending on a lower one. 
Tlie Blackfeet pass tlie flat band over the 
outer edjje of the riglit foot from the heel to- 
beyoml tlie toe, a.s if brushing off (lust: or 
they merely touch the right foot with the 



Flathead. 


Blackfoot. 


Arapahoes are distinguished by a sign 
rather more familiar than atlmired: they 
“ rub the siile of the extended index against 
the right side of tlie nose.” The Arikara-s, 
otherwise the Rees or liickareee, declare 


right hand. The Cheyennes pass the right 
foretinger across tlie extended forefinger' 
and liack of the left hand, as if tliey were 
scoring a piece of pwk. The Comanches. 
imitate by the waving hand or forefinger the 
‘ forward crawling motion of the snake. The- 
; Crees place the first and second fingers of 
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the right hand in front of tlie month. Tlie 
Sionx—which is simply the Frenclt voyageur 
name for the DakouU—draw the lower ^ge 


of the band across the tliroat as if cutting 
it. Tiie Flatlieads pat the right side of the 
head above the back of the ear wit It the flat 


right hand, so as to show the elongation of 
the head. 

{To he eontinwd.) 


THE BOY’S OWN PHEASANTEY. 


By Gordon St.vble.s, c.m., m.d., r.n. 


W E do not want a large, exjwiisive con¬ 
cern, <lo we? Economy is to l»o 
-studied from tlie very commencement. 
What we do desire, I think, is a pretty 
little aviary in some cosy hut healthy part 
■of our ganlen or grounds in which a few 
beautiful silver nr golden phea.sants have 
room to play and disport theii)sclve.s and 
murmur tlieir not unmeloilious thongli brief 
soiiOT in the spring and summer gloaniing. 
Well, I will tell you how to get it up, fttr it 
is, as you know by this time, a maxim with 
me—and one which I never tire of preach¬ 
ing—that a place should always l>e prepared 
for a pet, no matter how Imiuble, Iwfore it 
comes home. 

Rich boys—sons of millionaires and such 
—may buy an aviary remly mode. But 
boys of this kind do not grow on black- 
lien^-biishes, so 1 shall not mldress them. 
Besides, one-half the pleasure is getting up 
the place with one's own hands. 

Site for the Phautantrii. — Although 
golden plieasant.s are \-ery hardy, do not 
forget that every creature needs sun. You 
must therefore choose a place witii a 
southern or suntli-westcrn exposure, an<l 
sheltered, if possible, by a wall or slmilis 
behind. But if trees, they must not over¬ 
hang the place so much as to drip in it. It 
-should be a gravel soil, and on rather high 
ground. If it slopes a little downwards, all 
the better, as this will tend to drain the 
ground. Olwerve that what we really re- 
•quire is a liealthy foundation for our phea- 
sontry—one that will not retain moisture, 
and that will neither give off exhalations 
nor become poisoned by them. 

Another tliin" is tlii.s : if you can manage 
it 80 that the place is within sight of your 
bedroom window .so much the better, for 
cats are apt to stmly the physiognomy of 
pheasants after nightfall. Even though 
they may not he able to get in amongst 
them, they scare tlie birds very much. 

Shape and Size of Phenmntnf .—1 wish 
new to direct your attention for a moment 
to the figure, or illustration. A glance will 
«how this is long ami low, and somewhat 
squat. It Ls as good a form of cheap aviary 


lowing dimensions: From eaves to the 
ground, 4 feet; from ridge to ground, 
5^ feet; total length, 18 feet; width, 
7 feet. This would really make a large 
and lovely phensantiT, but a smaller would 
do, only I must biif you beware of over¬ 
crowding, or only misfortune will follow 
your endeavours to do well. 

Jiuilding. —Get in your uprights first 
and shape the frame. Let tlie whole lie 
pretty solid and substantial—though for 
that matter it may be as rustic as you 
please. Now dig away a sufficiency of soil 
to lay down a concrete bottom all over. 
This may l»e rubbly stones, sand, and 
lime, of about six inches deep, only it 
should he hard and linn, and sloping a 
little to one side. As soon as this floor is 
hard you may liegin to put up your hoanl- 
ing on the shelter-house (2). This is man¬ 
aged ju.st in the ordinary way, lieginning 
at the bottom and lettin” emrh board over¬ 
lap the other a little. Take example from 
any common fowl-hotise. If you intend To 
thatch the roof, you do not require it com¬ 
pletely Istarded over. Thatching is capital 
if well done, lieing cool in summer and 
warm in winter ; but it must be thick and 
close. It is eoiiuiosed of either heather, 
ferns, straw, or tiie bark from nxi-yards. 
If you want a more-eaHily-put-on 
hoard over and cover with felt. This is 
sold in the oilshops for about a yard. 
It should finally be tarred over, and sand 
thrown on while the tar is yet wet. 

There is a wooden door in the side of this 
house (3) which opens into the aviary, and 
this should have a hole in it for the hinis to 
out and in ; it may also have a window 
in it. And as to ventilation, lioles under 
the eaves must be arranged, and also in 
the door. 

The Ac/Wr'/. — The whole of this must lie 
covered with galvanised iron lueshwork, 
I the mesh being small enough to exclude 
; sparrows, which are great enemies to the 
: bmls, eating their food and making them 
: generally uncomfortAble. 

! All round and below the aviary runs (.1) 
a wooden dado about eighteen inches iu 



The Rustic Pheasantry. 


as can be thought of, but my remlers in 
building theirs are welcome to make as 
Ri^y improvements as they please. You 
will see it consists essentially of a shelter- 
house (2) and an aviary (6), and that the 
aviary is about as long again as the shelter- 
house. The whole place may be of the fob 


height. This is to prevent your iiets being 
scared by passing dogs and other animals. 
There is a door also in the gable of the 
aviary (4). 

The only “furniture” wanted for tiie 
aviary is perches. These may lie forketl 
tree-branches, with the bark off. I leave 


their arrangement to your own taste, only 
<lo not forget that perches the birds must 
have. One or two nat Iwards may also be 
put up for tlie birds to sit upon. When the 
outshle door is fitted with a padlock and 
key the pheasantry is about complete in¬ 
side. But all along that side to w^ich the 
floor slopes, and outside tlie aviary, you 
must have a drain. Simply dig a trench 
about three and a half or lour feet deep. 



8ide Section of Sitting Box with Ltd Open. 


and ill! in tlie whole bottom with about 
nine inches of rougli stones; put over thi^ 
a layer of broken bricks anu rubble, and 
fill in with earth. The rain from the aviary 
will find its way in here and permeate 
through the gixmiul. 

At the sunniest sides of the aviary you 
may, if you choose, plant a few bushes; but 
what is far prettier is to dig up in eetrtiest 
spring about a bucketful of tlie roots of the 
wild convolvulus ; anv cottage gardener 
almost or farmer can tell you where to find 
tliem. Lay these in one long continnou.s 
layer in a shallow, well-manured trench 
round tlie sunny sides of the aviary. About 
five roots must l>e placed side by side, each 
root, say, six inches long. They will be .ill 
climbing up by the end of May, and all the 
summer long you will have a splendid 
canopy of green leaves and white flowers, 
througii wliich the sunshine may filter oa 
your Dcautiful hinis. 

Ivct us go inside again. The wliole of 
your aviary floor then mast he bedded in 
graecl and sand. Do not forget this, ]>leasc ; 
and in some out-of-the-way shed or place 
keej) a large supply of such gravel. It 
should lie clean and mi.xed with old lime 
from walls, etc. 

Clrtinliiic.is .—This is in a pheasantry not 
oiilj’ important, hut really imperative. 
Freijupiitly, therefore, rake the gravel an.i 
throw in some more fresh ami new, for 1 do 
a.ssurc you if you once get the place in a 
dirty condition, and disease begins to slm-n 
itself, all your pretty dream of beauty will 
come to a dark concln.sion. 

While speaking of cleanliness, I may 
tvcll mention that the floor of tlie avian- i-s 
sometime.s simply the natural soil without 
any concrete, bushes being planted foe 
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perches. In a very larj;e phea-santry this 
<l(>cs well enoiich, and certainly it may iM> 
kept verj' healuiful hy the ea-iy method of 
taking away a j»ortion no\Y an<l tlien of the 
«toiled surface and potting in more earth- 
mixed, 0 / omrsf., with grit and gravel. 
-Once a year the whole place in an aviary 
of this kind should be dee|ily du^ over, 
the binls Iwing taken out for a few days. 

Thr, Dn-st-biith. —This is as im|>orbint a 
feature in the aviary as it is in the fowl- 
run. It need not l>e an ela1)orate atTair by 
any means ; any biggish 1s>x may I)e turnc<l 
into a little sunlit shelter under which a 
pailful of ashes, very <lry earth, or peat 
may l*e put down. Nail a liit of old sack¬ 
ing over it and i>aint this so as entirely to 
keep out the wet. 

(ro bt eoufoiitci/.) 
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Problem No. 247. 

BY U. F. L. MKTUn. 
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wjiiTK. i.iri-... 


White to pUjr, and mate in three (3) niovee. 

This diagram is explained in the note 
ix-dow. 


<'l)NSLI.TATIOX (J.XMK. 

Played in Januarj*, 1890. 
Scotch Gambit. 

White. (SandS.) Black. (H. M.) 


]. 

P-K4 

P-K4 

2 . 

Kt-KB3 

Kt—Q B 3 

3. 

P-Q4 

P+P 

4. 

B-Q B 4 

B-IU 

o. 

Kt—Kt5 

Kt-R3 

6 . 

Kt-i-B P 

Kt-i-Kt 

7. 

B-i- Kt (ch.) 

K+R 

8 . 

t^—U 5 (cli.) 

P—K Kt. 3 

9. 

Q + B 

P-Q 3 

10 . 

Q-R3 

Q-R 5 

11 . 

Kt-Q 2 

B-K 3 

12 . 

P-Q Kt4 

K U-K Baq. 

13. 

P-Kt 5 

Kt—K 4 

14. 

B- Kt2 

P-Q R 3 

15. 

Castles (KR) 

P+P 

16. 

Q-Kt4 

Kt-B 5 

17. 

Kt—B3 

Q-Kt 5 

18. 

Q + Kt P 

K—Kt sq. 

19. 

Kt-i-P 

R—R4 

20 . 

Q+P 

R-K Kt 4 


•21. l»~Kt3 t^-K6 

•>2. P-K5 P-(2 4 

23. P—B4 and Black gave mate in 
six moves, playing H x P (ch.). *24. Px U, 

Q-fP (ch.). -i). K—U sep, Kt—K 0. 20. 
K-B2, Qx II; etc. 

To Chess Correspondents. 

E. A. (Hereford).—O. T. Bl&thy, the great composer 
and blindfold player, uys:—“.ts to the universal 
notation, I think yours, K, L, M, N, O, P, the best 
posfilile. K and P are Initials of names in scTcrsl 
l.'insiiagrs : L is as slender as a Lady ; M is the most 
iiioMivc capital letter, ond nde<|nately applies to the 
stately Rrmk (IVrsisii Riikh): >' hss a diagonal Indi¬ 
cating the olilirjiie action of the Bishop; and O well 
representa the circular range of the Knight. Tliere 
is also the Olirnntage of haring difrrtHt letters for 
the miiioresand the im-n. " Mr. Bl&ihy does not at 
ail approve of counting llic nunil>ers from l>oth sides, 
saying, ’'each tciuare must have one name, and not 
twu. ' The aiwve di.-ignun is represented for lK)th 
shies In the ititcmatloDsl notatien. We know the 
six names in 46 languages, and find that K Is used in 
13, and P In 21 of them. On comparing the nniuea 
Id Linde’s “Geschiclite," and in Rowland’s “Chess 
Directory" for 1S!>0, we And many of them dltfer, 
Uitia proving the necessity for a imivertal notation in 
class as In music. 
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The U.NIVERSITY lk)AT.R,VCE. 

MORE exciting and a more ntiibbomly 
contcHteil boat-race than that of this year 
ban seldom l>ccn seen on tlie Thames. In¬ 
deed, with the exception of a short time 
just above liammersmitli Brills, the com¬ 
peting boatx, as far as could be jmlgetl 
from astern, w’ere never really clear of <inc 
another diiringtheraee ; for, after alternate 
leatls on the i>art of both crews in the tirst 
mile and a lialf of tlte course, Cambridge 
went to the front Itefore reaching Hammer¬ 
smith, and left Oxford so rapidly after 
shooting the sus]iension brid<^, that oil' 
Biffen’s boat-yard, above the bridge, they 
must have 1>eeii clear of their op{K)nents. 
Tlie latter, however—although apparently 
then out of the running, a-s Cambnd^ had 
the inside of tlie iicnd in the river mr the 
next mile, ami therefore the better xxwition 
—iiegan to gain uism tlie lemlers at the 
foot of Chiswick Kyot. Here the crews 
entere<l rough water. They di’cw level otf 
Clilswick Church, ami, aftera most exciting 
struggle through the next reach, Oxford 
passed under Barnes Bridge with two-thirds, 
or perhaps three-quarters, of a length’s lea<l. 
Despite the reiwated and i>lucky spurts of 
Cambridge, Oxford won a magiiiticent race 
by a l>are lengtli, tlie inside of tlie turn 
from above Chiswick to the tinish greatly 
serving the non-favourites, who proved 
successful in the face of the almost unani¬ 
mous opinion of the experts. It wa.s a 
grand race, grandly roweil, and the excite¬ 
ment among the occupants of tlie accom¬ 
panying steamers never flagged from first 
to last; white everybody ashore saw a keen 
struggle going on liefore his eyes, and not 
tlie mere pro<*ession wliich the I'niversity 
boat-race lias sometimes lieen. Oxford are 
now two races ahead, and Cambridge were 
disapjiointed in not getting even with their 
opponents, as was geuerally expected. 


The- Story of a Simple Verse. 

The power of truth simply and clearly 
pxpre8se<l,w-lienap])Iied by the Holy Spirit, 
is seen in the extent to which God has 
blessed the siiiqile lines in wiiicli Dr. Valpy, 


the e<lucationalUt, set down his confession 
of faith: 

“ III peace let me resign my breath. 

And ’Thy salvetiou sec ; 

My tins deserve eternal death, 

But Jesui died for me." 

Dr. Valpy rave these lines to Marsh, father 
of the antlior of “ Hedlev Vicars,” wlio 
fixed them over hU study luantel-slivlf. 
The Karl of Uoilen came in and read them. 
“tJive me a copy,” said he. Dr. Marsh 
gave him one, and the carl xilacud them 
over his inantel-slielf. (General Taylor, a 
Waterhxi hero, w-hile staying with the carl, 
reail them over and over again. “ Kriend 
Taylor,” said the earl, “I think yon will 
know those lines by heart.” “I do know 
them by licart,” said be, “and my very 
heart ha.s gnus|)cd their meaniug.” He was 
hrought to (.'lirist by that humble rhyme. 
General Taylor handed the verse to an 
officer who w as going to the Crimean War. 
He came home to die. Dr. Marsh went to 
see him. “Good sir,” said he, “do you 
know this verse which General Taylor gave 
me? It brought me to my Saviour^ and I 
die in {leace.” 


ffloiTfsponienct. 


Boy’s Own Telescopk (Hugh VanghauX—The illus¬ 
tration Is the exact siae of the moon’s image, os 
seen tlirough the telescope at a ilUtaiice from the 
eye equal to the distance of most dtstinct viiion. 
which U found to lie Id Inches for average eyee. If 
you look at the moon through a slioet of plain 
glass held At that distance Iruiii the eye, and trace 
its image thereon, U will occupy a si>ace of j', o( 
SI) inch ill diameter; and if you look at the moon 
through the telescope, stid imagine that the instru¬ 
ment is intersecteil by n slieet of gloss at 10 Inches 
from the eye, and that the moon’s image magnified 
is traced on tt, that tracing will be the size of the 
illustration—viz., forty times the size os seen 
tlirough the ploiu glass: x 40 = = 3iV 

Inches. 

ANTWKRPS (PJgeon FanclcrX—You must get a book 
if you aie to do any gomi, and gain experience, first 
by keeping the ordinary sorts—fontalls, tumblers, 
or pouters. 

Cats, Bats, rtc. (Reader).—!. Take the cat to a vet. 
of skill: you cannot cure mange younclf. 2. Price 
ot guinea-pigs depends on the breeds. The ordi¬ 
nary ir.rt would lianlly fetch 28. a pair. Peruvians 
and Abyssiiiiaiis &s. to 20t. apslr. 3. Rats: bread- 
oud-uiilk, grains, fruit, etc. About la. u p^r. 

Krepino Ecios tor 8tTTiKO (Minorcsb—About two 
weeks peihapi, but the fresher the better. Xew- 
laid if possible, or only a few days old. 

Norfolk Spaniel (AU-busX — Brown and white, 
long ears, most intelligent and beautiful counten¬ 
ance, with speaking eyes ; coat longiah and thick, 
but not curly. Very long on ear. Fairly big dog; 
nut too leggy. 

Parrot, ktc. (B. Price).—!. A little sixpenny Iiook, 
published by Dean and Son, or u bigger (3a. Od., we 
think) liy Ljicutt GUI. 2. Put water in oil aviaries. 

Bkd Nose (Siesta).—It very likely proceeds from a 
tliln or wut<'r>' i-oinlition ot the idood. Live better. 

more iiK-nt, nn.i Like ilie morning tub cold or 
tepid. Apply Jlazcllne to the nose iiioruing and 
night. 

Buptuhed (G. M. M.). —No; yon must not biko 
athletic exercise till your doctor pronounces you 
fit. 

Canary III (O. 8. H.).—He wants pulling together. 
The iron in the water will do good. You may also 
stain it with a safTron lent. But while weakly, give 
breail crumlw and egg : also green food. The ordi¬ 
nary black and white seeds. 

.Sktlark with Bark Neck (Skylark) —He may 
have rubbed it somehow. Put a Utile sulphur 
niiitment on. Feed well, and let the bird nave 
plenty of sunshiue aud fresh air. He ought to bo 
out nearly all day. 

Rat with Sores (Bobliy).—We fear, Bobby, we 
can’t help you. A rat witli sores is usually a “ gone 
coon." Try sulphur ointment. Keep the cage 
clean. 

What bird was m (R. Woods;.—The larger 
woodpecker, or green wotalpeckcr, we sbuuld say. 
But written descriptions of birds or eggs ore very 
misleading. 
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coo^iuIcrRfi receive i.c^‘ 
tnvitalion To the study - 

be{oRt bRe*kfasJ^^- j~l, j 


H»T(>okai’H (J. R. Let*). The followitiB mix- 
ture I 1118 '>een fuun<l ti> wurk well : Soak a 
iKiiiii.l of sheet gelatine in water till it is 
fluccid. audtlien melt It in n wator-hath for 
some boiira with alx ptnUKls of coininun 
glycerine until all excess of water is driven 
off. We have given sereral other “ craplis ” 
before. There is a cUenp and gootl one in 
“ Indoor Oainea. ” 

XyZTPSIBIA,— 1. The aeeils are those of the 
honesty plant Luiiaria. 2. By all means 
attend the evening elaases. 3. Dumhdiells 
should never exceed two pounds in weight; 
it you want something heavier tlian that, use 
Indian clubs. 


BiRi)S(J.Wiii;ht). Ifyoit „ 
can spare ilie money, 
by all means get See- 

lK)lmr8 “ IJrttisli Birds." ^- 

Itispiihlishcd hyDulau 
and Co., of Snho S(|unrc, and cd.aIs g 
guineas. It contains u coloured hgiirr of 
every kind of Britislt bird's egv, all full 
size, .and accurately done. It is die only 
iMKik we know wiih coloured illustration* 
of II complete series of eggs, auj it is 
necessarily expensive. 

Sarmsks.—T here is no myster.v iu the 
matter. The same fish ha* two names— 
when it is poling it ts enlled sardine, when 
it is full grown it is called pilcliard : in 
fact the sardine is simplytlie young of the 

! diehard. Any iiioiiem encyclopicdia or 
mok on fishrs will tell you this. " I’il- 
cliAids dressed like sardines ” is'mncli an 
If you wore to say " .Men dressed us boys 1" 


F. ClRLi.SLR.—No residence is reoiilred for 
London I’nlversity degrees. Apply fur pro- 
spoctiu of the degree you are working for to 
tJie Jtegistrar, Burlingtou Uardens, w. 

Bctocrflibs (0. A. C.).—We have already hml 
a coloured plntc of Britisli Butterflies, and 
we cannot give aiiother on the same subject 
jiut now. 

Australia.—T here are few free iiosaagcs now. 
Apply to the Kmigrants' Infunimtiou Office, 
31, Broadway, Westminster, s.w. 

ARiTHMrrir (Baber Khan),-Tlie best lessons 
for home study arc those given in the rdii- 
caUm, such as Cassell's “Popular Bducator." 
Wuril and Lock's “fniversal Instructor," 
etc. But there are many liooks you would find 
no difficulty in understHTulIng, by Coleiisu, 
Barnard dniilh, .Sonnenscheiii, etc. 


COISS (Head or Tail).—llio 
elepliant on Koman coins is 
generally a symbol of Africa. 
In some books you will find 
it stated that Ctesaris merely 
Ihinlc for elephant, and that 
Ctesar derived his name, not 
from his locks, but from his 
grandfather having killed iiii 
elephant. l!lleph.ints arc' 
aumetimes figured a* sym¬ 
bols of eternity,,and it wu* 
in that chnractcf that they 
Walked in- the funeral pro- 
resslons of euipei'iirs and 
empresses. - 

(burnKT ABKoAp.—The Eng¬ 
lish team in iioncli .tfrica 
diirjiig and ISSOplnyed 
nineteen matches, winning 
thirteen and losing fonr. 
The Iiest average was Aliel s. 
It was iif. Briggs took £10 
wickets fur J> runs each. 

Country JoHXXY.-Apply 
to the Emigrants' Infor- 
matirin Office, 31, Broad- —- 
way, %\'c8tmiii3ter, s.w. I 
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N «ay to the cmIjIc factory next mormiig 
Oliai'lic ivml (Jihray read on the bills of cho 
newspapers, ‘'Terrible Disaster at Sea; 
Loss of the Telegraph Ship Hutl'alo.'’ 

Hurriedly i>uying -x pixper, / 

V they fpund the tollow- X 

ing notice:— 


The crey bows of the Buffalo reared hifh in the air.' 
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“Yesterday afternoon, a little liofore 
six ©clock, a despatch arrived at the 
ottice of the Telegraph Construction 
Conipany announcing, in a few words, 
a fresh calamity in the fatal Bay of 
Biscay. It was dated Gravesend, and 
came from Captain Crompton, of the 
Ocean Navigation Company’s vessel 
Parthenon. The message stated that 
the telegraph steamer Buffalo had 
foundered on Sundny last off’ Capo 
Cshant, that sixty of the officers and 
crew were missing, and that fourteen 
survivors had been picked up by the 
Loch Goil, and transferred to the Par¬ 
thenon, wliich had landed them at 
Gi-avpsend for the first train to London. 
The following is a list of the saved—’’ 

How eagej’ly was that brief list 
scanned! Charlie’s eyes seemed to 
devour it at a glance, while hope and 
fear burned in his heart. The name of 
Leslie or of Helston would have leaped 
into his ken on the instant had it been 
there. Alas, it was not. 

The friends continued to read, but 
with fallen spirits and a sadder in¬ 
terest : 

“ We learn from official sources that 
the Buffalo has been for several years 
engaged in laying submarine cables, 
and had recently returned from n suc¬ 
cessful expedition to the Levant, She 
was built at Shields in 1872, and classed 
Al at Lloyd’s, her periodical survey 
having been completed about three 
weeks ago. She was 250 feet in length 
by 30 feet 6 inches in the beam, and 
22 feet iu depth of hold. Her tonnage 
was 069 net register, 1,218 gross re- 
gLster, and 1,656 total dead weight 
capacity ; with engines of 120-horse 
power. »She carriea 920 tons of cable, 
stores, and machinery, and 266 tons of 
coal, making a total of 1,186 tons. 

“The Buffalo was a barque-rigged 
vessel, having a flush deck fore and aft. 
Her saloon was a deck-house, situated 
amidships. It was surmounted by the 
bridge, and penetrated by the main¬ 
mast. She had three cable tanks—two 
fore of the saloon and one aft, where 
the engine-room was also placed, l^e- 
tweeu the main and mizzen roasts. She 
carried five boats, one of which was an 
extra lifeboat; and in addition, three 
patent i-afts for use in landing the 
shore end of the cable, together capable 
of supporting forty tons ; two of these 
were stowed away in the main hatch, 
in the fore part of the saloon, and the 
third was a small life-raft nmae fast on 
the bridge. She was manned by a 
picked crew, as cable-ships generally 
are, and Captain Dodds was an aLle 
and experienced commander. In short, 
the Buffalo was well-found in every 
respect, and fully equipped witli ail 
the latest improvements, such as the 
electric light and steering telegraph. 
She Wiis in perfect trim, and thorough 
sea-going order, ?us, indeed, we should 
exp<;ct ill a scientific vessel, carrying a 
precious cargo, and bound on a civilis¬ 
ing mission under the direction of dis¬ 
tinguished mvants.’’ 

“Peiiny-a-lining! ” murmured Gilvray. 
“ By the way, Ciiarlie, you had better 
telegraph home that you are safe. It 
may relieve your people.” 

Charlie took the liint and despatched 
a message to his father, thereby saving 
liis parents the needless anxiety which 
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the arrival of the “ Times ” would have 
produced. 

They read no more at present, but on 
arriving at the testing-rooms they found 
there one of the, survivors of the wreck 
—to wit, Mr. Carey, of the contractors’ 
staff. He was pale, and shaken by the 
sufferings he had endured, and a crowd 
of sympathising listeners gathered 
about him as, at their request, he told 
the story of the wreck. 

“ We left the docks, you remember, 
on Saturday, the 21st of last month,” 
he began, and the words vividly re¬ 
called the grey hull and scarlet funnel 
of the Buffalo as she steamed away 
through the forest of shipping on her 
last cruise. “We dropped anchor at 
Greenhithe the same day to swing witli 
the tide and adjust our compasses. 
Here, however, we were detnineci by a 
fog till Tuesday morning, when we left 
for Gravesend, where we took in addi¬ 
tional stores and telegraph-poles for the 
land-line to be made m Trinidad. Two 
sailors and a fireman desei’ted—like the 
rats which leave a doomed vessel. 

“ On Thursday morning we weighed 
anchor and stood out to sea in charge 
of a pilot. It was glorious weather, the 
sun sliining brightly and a light breeze 
curling the fresh green seas, as ,we 
rounded the Foreland and steamed 
away for the Channel. All was life 
and gaiety on boai-d, and everyone 
seemed in the best of spirits. We ex¬ 
pected to have a most agreeable voyage, 
and there was plenty of laughing and 
joking v''n the quarter-deck. We Jiad a 
good ship, a capital cable not likely to 
give us trouble, a nice set of fellows, 
and the prospect of high jinks in the 
West Indies. Captain Dodds was a 
first-rate seaman and a thorough gen¬ 
tleman. We had evei*y confidence in 
him. True, the ship was rather low 
down in the water, which made her 
look overladen, but that was her way. 
In short, our voyage seemed more like 
a holiday trip than anything else, and 
our hearts were light with anticipation 
of the novel sighte in store for us. 

“We had a prosperous run down Chan¬ 
nel, and dropped the pilot off St. Cathe¬ 
rine’s, in the Isle of Wight, at six o’clock 
on Friday morning. All that day a light 
northerly breeze helped us on to the 
open sea; but towards evening it 
shifted round to tho soutli’ard and 
freshened to a gale. In the slight it came 
dead against us, and blew so hard that 
we were only niaking^four knotsan houV 
under full steam. The gale increased 
in fury, and on Saturday it was blow¬ 
ing great guns. But the Buffalo held 
steadily on her way across the Channel 
towards the Bay of Biscay. By Satur¬ 
day night she was nearing Cape TTshant, 
the northern arm of the bay. . • . 

“ So far all was well. The wind was 
blowing hard on the starboard quarter 
and howling dismally in the rigging ; 
the sea was rising with the wind and 
running mountains high ; but there 
was no cause for alarm. The vessel 
dipped occasionally, and the seas broke 
over her bows, but not to any great ex¬ 
tent. Wc were all cheerful enough, and 
things were snug on board. Down in 
the cabins it was warm and bright. 
You know what a pretty saloon ours 
was, with its panels of polished teak 
and silver fittings I It is a pity she 


went down, if only for the sake of that 
saloon. The lamps were swinging pretty 
freely and the woodwork creaking, but 
most of our fellows were good sailors, 
and few had gone to bed. Some were 
reading, others cliatting and laughing 
round the sjvloon-table, among them 
Helston and Leslie, who were full of 
fun. 

“On deck it was black enough, to be 
sure; the driving sparks and glowing 
smoke belched from the funnel weiv 

S uickly caught and whirled away into 
10 darkness. The gale roared through 
the rigging, but all was quiet enough 
for a sailor. The muflSed figures of the 
captain and the chief officer loofned on 
the bridge, the hoarse cry of the watcli 
resound^ from time to time from the 
fo’e'sle-head, and tlie steei*sman in* his 
sou’-wester stood fast at the wheel as 
the good ship tumbled about and held 
bravely on her course. 

“ Suddenly in the dead of night a 
tremendous sea swept over us, whelm¬ 
ing the deck-house or saloon and iiiak- 
iiig the vessel shiver from stem to stern. 
Thei’e was a rapid scurrying of feet on 
deck, and a loud cry heard above the 
storm, ‘ Man overboard ! ’ 

“In such a night there could be no 
thought of rescue, and the man—a 
Swede, whose name the sailors did not 
know—was lost in a moment. 

“This was only the beginning of our 
trouble. The Swede had been engaged 
in binding fast the port jolly-boat when 
the huge wave raked the vessel and totv 
away the boat, davits, man, and all. 
One glimpse was caught of the white 
l)oat before it was swallowed up in the 
blackness of the raging night. 

“ Soon afterwards several immense 
seas buffeted the vessel in quick succes¬ 
sion. One of them started the deck¬ 
house and smashed some pens for live 
stock. A sheep or two were swept 
overboard, anotner into the stokehole, 
and a pig took, refuge in the saloon, 
where its appearance was greeted with 
loud laughter. 

“ There was now a general move on 
deck, and some of us never left it 
again. It was a wild and dreary scene 
that met the view. The ship was 
drenched from stem to stern, and the 
decks were swamped with bilge water 
at every roll of tne vessel. We c*ould 
hardly keep our legs, and the force of 
the hurricane was so great that we 
w’ere in danger of being blown away. 
The sliip had fallen off' two or thtw 
points from her course, and the screw 
was half the time out of water as she 
itched and rolled about. Hoping to 
cep her head to wind, Captain Dodd-: 
ordered the fore and aft mainsail to l»' 
set.' It was an ugly job ; but the inen 
did it. I know not how ! Hardly wu' 
it set, however, when, with a crack lik'-' 
a cannon shot, it split from top to 
bottom, and the very canvas was 
wi’enched out of the bolt ropes. 

“ ‘ The mainsail’s split! ’ roared the 
captain, ‘ bear a hand there, and low t-r 
away the gaff*.’ A gallant effort \va> 
niatie, but the gaff' would not come 
down. So for the rest of the nighr 
the riven sheet kept flapping an<! 
fluttering on the gale with loud report' 
which mingled with the eerie whistling 
of the wind, the creaking of the timbers, 
and the lashing of the waters. When 
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morning c:inu‘, tlu! tiittorcd rouiiiants 
W'-ro cut !i\vay. 

“Just hc^t'on* (ljiyl>r(*-.ik we sliipjx'd 
inotlu*!* treiiiojulous green sea, wliich 
■arried away the jwrt waist Iniat. The* 
hurricane was still growing and tlie sea 
rising higlior ; hut y('t there was no 
•;ei ious alarm, except among tlie timid, 
■)«• those wlm hiul never faced a real gale 
lefore. We were now abreast of 
I .shant and fairly in the ‘skirts’ of the 
ay. As we were forging ahejul into 
the hay itself it was clear we could not 
'xpect things to immtl, hut rather to 
^et worse ns we went on. The engim's 
still (lid their duty, and like a brave 
seaman. ('iiptain 1 )od<ls trustial to his 
vessel, lit* had i\ever oonimamled lier 
x't’ore, and Imd not left tlie bridge for 
tood or ri’st since U-aving (iraveseiid ; 
•ut he had no reason to douht lier 
qualities, and he kept on his course. 

“ I )ay broke, and the pale sickly light 
wliich struggled through the scudding 
•louds was welcome, tlioiigli it starved 
nit to reveal the wild and tumbling 
waste of waters that surrounded us. 
’)ur spirits rose, but only to he oast 
lown again with a more dreadful 
calamity than any we had yet ex- 
:)erien(a*d. 

“About half-past eight on Sunday 
nnrniiig the engineer on duty i*eportod 
water in the stokeliole, rising rapidly. 
\t eight o’clock there Inwl been no signs 
)f it; but now it was literally ^wuniig 
n through the bunker-slides, and in less 
■ban an hour the tii-es would be put 
>ut. Things began to look serious. 
I'he wells wei*e sounded, and the vessel 
‘ound to be dry forward, but leaking 
ift. The steam pumps working from 
-he main engine Ixiiler were promptly 
jot to work, and the water fetched out 
>y tlie ton. Yet still it was rising. 

“ It was decided to lighten the ship, 
vhicU lay very low in the head, by 
}aying out some of the cable. Owing 
o the seas making a clean breach of 
he vessel the hatches <x)uld not be 
lofl’ed ; but one of the cable tanks was 
;ot at through the storerooni, and 
iftecn miles of cable were slipwd out 
«v(*r the boom. It was cut, and dropped 
o the bottom where it was never meant 
o lie. 

“ This seemetl to make no difference, 
ml by ten o’clock an engineer who had 
iceii working to his waist in water re¬ 
torted that tTie engine tires were out. 

“ ‘ Impossible ! ’ exclaimed the cap- 
ain. 

He could not believe it of the ship. 
»ut he lost no time in vain conjecture, 
ncl instantly ordered the donkey-pump 
n deck to be started. 

“ ‘ Do all you can,’ said he. 

“ Kveryoiie liore a hand that could, 
lilt if the main pumps in the engine- 
join had failed to keep the water 
own, there was little hope foi‘ the 
onkey-pump. Still, Captain Dodds 
'as not the man to leave a last resource 
iitried. 

“ And now l>egan a strange, pathetic 
:ene. The little donkey-engine Ijecame 
centre of painful interest. An eager 
•owd collected round it—sailors, 
ewards, cable-hands, engineers, and 
ectricians. Leslie and Helston were 
u.‘r«, both helping with all their might. 
<rslie in particular was very active, and 
rompt with suggestions. The waves 
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were hi-eakir;g l>o(lily over the sliiji, and 
the little engine was completi'ly 
drenched. It was quite inipossil>ie to 
make a tire in tlic ordinary way; the 
coals and wood were soak(*d and the 
wind blew out the lights. We made a 
close circle round the funiace, hut it 
was no use. At last, on tlie sugges¬ 
tion of Leslie, the chief steward and 
the cook split up some deal cases in 
the storerocmi, and hy soaking cotton 
waste in paratiin oil a tire was startl'd. 
‘Hurrah!’ shouted the bystanders as 
the tlames shot up and roared in the 
furnace. We kept it going hy jiassing 
liits of drv coal from hand to haml 
from the lower hold. The steam got 
up. the pumps began to turn, and the 
liftii-(‘ngino worked nobly for an hour 
oi-more. Her efforts were assisted by 
tlie men with buckets and liand-piimps. 
Ilut still the water gained ; and tin* 
eonviotion forced itself upon ns all 
tliatthe Buffalo was doomed—wc were 
]>um^)iug at the Bay of Biscay. 

“The captain oixlered the maintop, 
foretop, ancl foresail to lie set, and the 
Bull’alo was put before the wind. 

“It was a great relief to feel that we 
were running for the land. The cap¬ 
tain cheered us with the assurance that 
• I'shant is not far off.’ If we could 
make Brest we were saved. 

“ But the wivtohed .ship had no way 
on her; she lay like a log in the water, 
and every wave made a clean breach of 
her. Wc scarcely moved, and the wells 
i-ose in spite of all our efforts. 

“ Aliout Jioon a great billow drowned 
the little donkey-engine and ciuenched 
the fire past all redemption. Tnere was 
a loud ‘Oh!’ of horror and despair 
from the b 3 -staiiders, who lookecT at 
each other in dismay. Our last chance 
wa.s gone. 

“ ’Tlie stoppage of the pump was re- 
I>orted to the captain. He considered 
a moment ; then quietly gave the 
order, 

Jtan the lioats!’ 

“The sea was something fearful to 
look upon, and it seemed impossible 
that a boat could live in it a single 
instant. A movement was now m^e 
to stock the boats with ‘grub’ and 
water. The patent rafts were got in 
trim. 

“ There was no panic or confusion at 
the imminent peril we were in. Nearly 
all of us were familiar with the sea, 
even in its wilder moods, and the sailors 
were good men. Moreover, Captain 
Dexids set an excellent example. He 
was cool and brave, yet resolute and 
active, encouraging the men every¬ 
where, and inspiring them with conli- 
dence. 

“ We had little time to lose; tlu> 
Buffalo was sinking by the stern. 

“Three boats and the life-rafts were 
availalile for service. The little ivaft on 
the bridge was unsliipped by the doctor 
and one or two of the officers. The 
larger pontoons were brought from the 
hatch and laid out on the after-deck 
liehind the saloon by the engineers and 
electricians. A number of sailors and 
cable-hands jumped into the extra life¬ 
boat, but she was stove in when clearing 
from the ship’s side. The first and tliircl 
mate.s, with a boatswain and several ; 
SJiilors, filled the starboard quarter life- ! 
boat; and another party, including | 
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snine engineers and stewards, with a 
few sailors, nianm-d tile po.st-(|uarfi‘r 
lifeboat. It was curious to see the 
alacrity with which they took ilu ir 
places. 

“ I'nder such circumstances a man 
do»'S not pick his means of le.sciie. 
Nev»‘rtheless. there was an idi-a aluo.td 
tliat tlie rafts u oiild be the safest, and 
most of the crew and electricians clus¬ 
tered about them. L also liiul a iiiiml to 
do so, and hurried to tlie saloon to 
ebange tiiy clothes and get my lifebelt. 
The .saloon was completely swanqx'd 
with wat«‘r, wliicli rushed about in a 
great tiih* as the water-logged ves.sel 
swayed in the si*a. One lamp was biicn- 
ing dimly over tlie tidile, and by its 
light I could discern the figure <•£ a man, 
Ids liead buried in hi.s arms, wliicIi were 
folded on tlie iioard. Beside him lay a 
photograph of a very handsonio woman. 
It was Helston. I tliouglit ho w.is 
asleep.and laid my band on bis shoulder 
to rou.se him up ; but bo nnswcr(;d n e. 
1 asked him what on earth he w as doing 
there, and the shi|> foundering. He said 
ln' tliought it was useless to try and 
escape,and had come in there for peac<'. 
‘Nonsense,’ said 1; ‘there's hope yet. 
(.»o on deck and get a jilace on one of 
the rafts.’ He shook Ins head mourn¬ 
fully ; but he picked up the photogrnpli 
and went outside. 

” In a dark comer of the saloon lay 
Drugger, a big telegraph clerk we were 
taking out as passenger for the (?aril>- 
bcan Company. He was dead drunk, 
and no wonder, for he had been drink¬ 
ing heavily. Tlicre he lay, snoring 
among the bilge water, his iiead sunk 
on his breast, and an empty whisky- 
bottle rolling at his feet. The poor pig, 
which had never left the saloon, n.arl 
crawled up close to him for warmth or 
company. I shook him roughly by the 
arm, but he only lifted up his (Irooping 
eyelids and leered stupidly at me. I 
shouted that we were sinking ; but he 
aii.swered me with an oath. 

“ On the way to my berth a tall mafi 
liurriedly passed me buttoning up his 
coat. It was Grossinanii, our German 
tester. ‘ Hurry up,’ said I, in passing. 
‘All right,’ he replied, with his German 
accent, ‘ I’ve got my money. If 1 go to 
ze botrom, it will go mit me, anyhow.’ 

“ While changing my coat I hoard a 
low moaning a.s of someone praying. 
It was poor old Simson in the next liertli 
to mine. He had been dreadfully sick 
since we encountered the rough weather, 
and had gone to bed and been for¬ 
gotten. 1 told him what was going for- 
wai*d. He thanked me, and said he was 
too ill to move. 1 left him there to die. 

“ On reaching the deck I mounted 
the bridge for a moment. The scene 
was perfectly appalling. The Buffalo 
hacl settled down fast, and her after- 
decks were flooded with water. Tlie 
sea was running niriuntaius high, and 
threatened to engulf tlie vessA every 
instant. It blew a living gale — a 
frantic hurricane. All the niries of the 
elements seemed to have been lot loose 
to wreak their vengeance on the de¬ 
voted ship. They yelled and shrieked 
in the rigging with vindictive fury ; 
they tore the breakers into showers 
cf foam, which overwhelmed the 
decks, and dashed in sheets against 
the macliinery. Over this boiling and 
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terrific sea the wiki yellow glare of the 
November sun broke titfullv through 
driving cloutls which literally rushed 
across the sky. 

“ The captain stood on the bridge, 
calm and collected, but realising nis 
position. He hatl not changed his 
clothes nor slept a wink for three days 
and nights. The steward had taken 
his meals to him on the bridge. 

“The doctor, a nice quiet man, who 
was trying the voyage for his healtli, 
had failed to get the little raft adrift, 
but was still working at it. He wore a 
lifebelt, but the captain had none. I 
said to him, “Shnll T te-tch you a life¬ 
belt, captain T Ho ansAvered, without 
turning his head, ‘Never mind me. sir ; 
look out for yourself.’ On' this I left 
the bridge an^ made my way to where 
the pontoon rafts were lying one above 
another. Nearly the wholeof the cable 
staff, under the direction of Mr. Luke, 
the chief, were w’orking hard to get 
them clear, while a score of sailore 
waited round with lifebelts on. There 
was an intense and settled look on 
most of their faces. One hoary sea-dog, 
with a strong north country accent, 
said to his son-in-lstw with a sort of grin,' 
* George, my lad, here’s a pretty go! 
There’ll be two Aviddies in one house 
to-night.’ ^The younger man winced, 
but said nothing^ though lie cleared liis 
throat. Another sailor said, ‘Trust to 
God, male. He may save us yet.’ 

“ When sailoi's talk like this it means 
something. They'Avere expecting death. 
It Hashed upon me then that’people 
were in ch'urch at home, perhaps pray¬ 
ing for those in peril On tlie. .sea. How 
little they realise our condition 1 

“ But tliere Avas not a moment to lose. 
There seemed as many men round the 
rafts as they could hear, and there was 
some difficulty in getting the upper one 
over the rail into the tea. I proposed 
to Helston that Ave should try tne boats. 
He walkfid aft Avith me and I gave him 
one of two bottlesof spirits I ha<l taken 
from the saloon rack. His Ava.s Avhisky, 
mine gin, and 1 wished it had l>een 
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water. We came first to the port- 

? uarter boat, still lashed to the davits. 

t AA-as full up, and the men told us to 
try the other side. We crossed to the 
starboard quarter life-boat, and by gootl 
' luck there wore places for us. The boat 
; was hanging in the chocks all ready 
to launcli away, and fended with a 
hawser. The men stood up with tlieir 
oars in hand prepared to clear. We 
Avere not a moment too soon. On 
, getting into her I turned to help Hel- 
' ston, but he remained behind. ‘Come 
j in, for mercy’s sake,’ said I, ‘and don’t 
I stay there.’ ‘ Oh, never mind me, old 
felloAv,’. said he ; ‘ it Avill be all right 
by-and-by.’ He Avas perfectly cool, and 
did .not seem in the least afraid, though 
doAvneast.' I tried him again. ‘Noav, 
Helston, jump into the l)oat and save 
yourself while there’s time.’ ‘Not I,’ 
he replied,- ‘ I’ll stay here ; I don’t 
like toieaA'e Leslie.’. ‘My good felloAV,’ 
said I, ‘ it’s every man for himself noAv.’ 
‘I think I'll go and fetch liim,’ lie said. 
‘Helston,’ I urged, ‘there’s no time ; 
see how .she’s sinlcing ! In a feAv minutes 
it Avill be all over.’ i 

“But he turned to go. resisting all i 
entreaties. .1 don't think he cared to 
save his life at all. As lie went aAvay I 
cried,'‘ If I am droAA‘ned,aud you saved, 
you’ll see my. Avife at home, Avon't you ? ’ 
He sniilki a little, and replied, ‘All j 
right; and you’ll do the same by me 1 ’ | 
I knew he Avas* joking, for he Avas not i 
marrdefl,,\vas lie V I 

“ Helstoji had hardly gone Avhen a j 
gigantic wave SAvept across the vessel, i 
' and by good fortune launched us off 
the chocks. .Neilson, an able seaman, | 
to whom.we oAve our li\’es, had been 
appointed coxswain, and held the tiller. ; 
He directed the men to keep her off the 
ship and to pull like heroes. We ha^l , 
eiglrt oars on board? and by sheer ' 
strength Ave managed to pull her aAvay, 
while Neil.son kept.her head to sea. 

“ A fearful cross-sea Avas running, and 
as Ave topped each’AvaA'e'AAv caught a 
glim'pte of the'sinking vessel. She had | 
settled so low that the waves were j 


I seething over her, and only the niasU 
I and scarlet funnel were visible alwiv 
j the turmoil. We savA' the other boiiu 
I afloat, black with human beings, but 
I not for long. One Avas capsized and 
I the other stove in. Then the Aw^atcr 
. swarmed Avith men struggling desiie- 
rately for life. 

I “ Numbers of them succeeded in 
reaching the masts and clung to tkr 
rigging. We tried to saA’e nil av1i.> 
j drifted near us, battling with tbr 
I Avaves and shouting piteously for he!|). 

I One poor felloAv—Tom Macintosh, n 
I fine young sailor—SAvani close to us ami 
, grasped the gunwale. He implorei 
j Neilson to save him. ‘ I can’t loo!; 
after you now,’ cried the old salt, ‘bui 
I Avill this minute ! ’ Soon afterAvaiiis 
Neilson seized his monkey-jacket with 
hi.s teeth and lifted him on board by 
main force. Then a little boy cauir 
floating by on a cork belt, and we saved 
liim too ; also another young la^ who 
was quite exhausted and at his last 
ga.sp. We hod fifteen souls on board, 
anci the boat aaos full. Old Neilson 
hold us aAvay from the ship, and it wa^ 
Avell he did, else when the end came vc 
should have been sucked down. 

“The captain stood upon the bridge 
alone, and 1 saAv his arm move as though 
he waved us a good-bye. As Ave drifted 
past the vessel I coula see Leslie mount 
upon the taffrail in his lifebelt and 
balaiAce himself to spring into th^- 
Avater near us in liojAes of l>eing saA-ed 
But he AA-as too late. Suddenly out of 
the lioiling surge the grey bows of tin 
Buffalo reared high in the air like z. 
startled horse ; a loud shriek as of men 
in their death-ivgony rent the air, and 
AA'as SAvallowed up in a terrific report 
like the sliock of a thousand camion.^- 
Tlie masts Avere shot into the sky lik-' 
anxAAvs from the bow and scatterel 
their living freight; the bridge and 
machinery broke uAvay and topplvi 
along the decks. The Buffalo Aveat 
doAvn.” 

(To be eontinved.y 


BARBICANE & CO.: 

OB, THE Pl'IlGHASE OF THE POLE. 

By Ji LES Vernk, 

Author of “The Clipper of Ike C/oiirf*," “From the Earth to the Moon," eU., etc. 


CH.VI’TER XL—THE COXTEXTS OF THE XOTE-COOK. 


T he lxx)k seized by the Baltimore 
police contained thirty pages, 
sprinkletl witli formula?, multiplica¬ 
tions, equations, and finally the general 
results of J. T. Miiston’s calculation. It 
was a Avork of the higher meolianics, 
appreciable only by mathematicians. 
One of the equations Avas the 



of which we heard in the ^[oon Voyage. ! 

The “ general reader ” could make ' 
neither head nor tail of M.a.ston’s per¬ 
formances, but could understand the 


results as communicated to the ncAvs- 
papers a few days afterAvards. 

There Avas nothing Avrong in the 
method of J. T. Maston’.s Avorking, the 
(Commission reported. The calculations 
had been made with such precision that 
the Comiiii.ssion had no doubt as to 
their accuracy and consequences. If the 
operation Avas effected, the terrestrial 
axis Avould l>e undoubtedly changed, and 
then the catastrophes foreseen Avould 
be accomplished in all their plenitude. 

“ The oliject,” said the official com- i 
munication to the neAvspa|>ers, “ of tlie j 
directorate of tlie North Polar Pi-actical 
Association is the substitution of a new 


I axis of rotation for the old one ; and it 
is proposed to attain this object 
! means of tlie recoil of an appamtu- 
' fixed in some agreed-upion jxtint of 
[ the earth’s circumference. If the con' 

■ of this apparatus is firmly ti.xedinth- 
i ground, there can be no doubt but tk-* 

■ it Avould communicate its recoil to tit' 
mass of our planet. 

“ Tlie apparatus adopted by the Asse 
ciatioii is a monster cannon wliic!; 
Avould have no effect if discharen.] 
A’ertically. To produce the maxinni’n 
effect it must lie aimed liorizont.'l!'' 
towards the north or south, and it 
this latter direction Avhich has l><va 
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decided oji liy the Association. In this 
way the recoil will produce a shock to¬ 
wards the north of the nature of that 
given to a billiard-ball when struck on 
the side.” 

Kxactly as Alcide ha<l foreseen I 
As soon as the explosion takes place 
the cento* of the earth will he displaced 
in a dii-ection parallel to that of tne ini- 
jietus, and a change will ensue in the 
plane of the orbit, and conse<iuent]y in 
the length of the year ; but this will be 
so slight as to be of no appreciable 
oniouiit. At the same time the earth 
would take a movement of rotation 
around an axis, supposing that no 
rotation existed previous to the shock. 
Hut as the rotation in the line of the 
holes alrejuly exists, it will combine 
with the accessory rotation produced 
by the recoil, and result in a new axi.s. 
If the gun is tired at the monieut wlien 
the equator ami tlie ecliptic are in int<T- 
sectinn, and if the recoil is enough to 
displace the Pole 23' 2«', then the new 
axi.s will hecome perpendicular to the 
plane of the orbit. 

“The consequences of this per]>en- 
dicularity were clearly stated by Itnpey 
Harl)ieane at the meeting on the 22 iid 
of l)pceml>or. 

“(liven the mass of the earth, and 
'the amount of movement it possesses, 
cun a gun be produce<l having a recoil 
suHicient to produce sucli a <lisplace- 
ment of the Pole as 23 ? 

“ Undoubtedly, if a gun, or series of 
guns, be constructed in accordance with 
the law.s of mechanics, or if the in- 
Nemors possess an explosive of tlie 
necessary j>o\ver. Sucli an explosive 
they unfortunately po.ssess. It was 
iliscovered liy Captain Niclinll. Its 
name is meli-inelonite, but all that is 
known of it is tliat it is a mixture of 
-organic substances with nitric acid. A 
• ertain number of monatomic radicles 
are sub.stituted for the same number of 
atoms of hydrogen, and a powder is 
obtained, whicli, like fulini-cotton. is 
formed li.v combination, ami not by 
mechanical mixture of tlie principal 
comburents ami coinbustililes. 

“ Whatever this explosive may be, 
the force it possesses is sufficient to 
carry a projectile weighing tons 

lieyond the terrestrial attraction,and it 
is hoped liy the Association that the 
recoil will have the etlect of displacing 
the Pole and forming a new axis per- 
jiendicular to the plane of the ecliptic. 
From which woulci result the catastro- 
phe.s at which the inhabitants of the 
earth have taken alarm. ! 

“There is a chance that humanity ! 
may yet escape the consequences of an ' 
operation which would bring about such | 
regrettable geographical and nieteoro- i 
logical changes in tlie surface of the i 
glolie. I 

“ Is it possible to construct a cannon ! 
of the dimensions required ! . 

“ \Ve are of opinion that it is very I 
doubtful if it can be done. 

“ It is well known that the two chief 
directors of the North Polar Practical ' 
Association have left Baltimore and I 
America, probably for the purpose of I 
attempting the manufacture of this ! 
cannon in some distant part of the 
world. 

“Where they have gone to is un¬ 
known, and consequently it is inipo.s- 


silile to secure the malefactors who 
would upset the world under pretence 
of owning up new coal-tield.s. 

“ Kvideiitly the plivce was indicated 
on the last page of the note-book cap- 
ture<l )»y the police from J. T. ,Ma.ston. 
But this last |)age had disapjU'aretl, 
having been swallowed by the said J. T. 
Mii.ston, now in prison at Baltimore. 

“Such is the imsition. If Imi>ey Bar- 
bieane can nialce his cannon and his 
projectile, he will cliange the earth's 
axis, and within the next six months 


sidenible. Aft.i*r the slioi-k the surface 
of the sea will take the form of an 
i-llipsoid of l•evolution. and the level 
will change nearly all over the glolje. 

“ In fact the intersection of the level 
of the old sea with the level of the new 
-sea, of two equal surfaces of nivolu- 
tion with the axes intersecting, will be 
of two curved ])ianp-s. ami the ma.xinia 
of elevation or abasement will exceed 
I'.-j.iKK) feet. 

"It is worthy of remnik that the 
ancient Pole will bo imimr.sed under 


“ Appreciable only by mathematicians." 


tlie eartli will be subjected to his reck¬ 
less assault. 

“ A date has been chosen for the dis¬ 
charge of the, projectile, the date on 
which the shock would have its maxi¬ 
mum of effect on the terrestrial 
spheroid. 

"This <late is the 22nd of September, 
twelve hours after the passage of the 
sun across the meridian of the place jt. 

" This place it is impossible from the 
calculations to discover. 

“ There is nothing in J. T. Maston’s 
note-book to show the po.sition of the 
new axis. 

“ It is therefore impossible to state 
M'hat territories or seas will lie affected 
by the attempt. 

“ The difference of level will be con- 


more than 9,(XK) feet of water, so that 
the district acquired by the North 
Polar Practical Association will bo 
floode<l unless there exists at the Pole 
a plateau of more than that number of 
feet of elei’otion. 

“Where the maximum of alteration 
of land will take place is unknown. 
There is in the equation an unknown 
quantity, which no known formula can 
value. This unknown is the position 
of X, where the shock is to beapplied- 
This X is the secret of tlie promoters of 
this deplorable atiair. 

“ In conclusion, it i.s desirable to 
point out that all the inhabitants of 
the earth are interested in unravelling 
the secret, for all are menaced by the 
proceedings of the Association. 
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“ Notice is tlierefore given to the in- 1 
liabitants of all parts of the world to ' 
keep a strict watch over all operations 
regarding the founding of cannons, or 
the fabrication of powders or i)ro- 
jectiles taking place on their territories, 


and to report the appearance of any 
stranger connected therewith to the 
(.'oToniission of Inquiry at Baltimore, 
U.S.A. ^ 

“It is urgently necessary that the 
infui ination should reach the Commis¬ 


sion before the ili’nd of .Sei>teniber next 
the date on which the established oni*‘i 
of the terrestrial system is so seriouftj 
menaced.’’ 

(Tu be cuntinited4 


“ rpnERE ! WO have arrived at the end 

I of our journ(*y at last.”exclaimed 
Jack, as ho tlirew himself from his 
liorse, pulled oft’ his saddle and l)rkUe, 
and let him go. 

Ves, after fifteen clays’ travelling we 
had reached Wooloo-Wooloo, wdiich 
would probably be our home for a long 
time to come. 

A dark belt of gum-trees winding 
away to the north-west showed the 
coui'se of the river. To the west an 
immense plain of splendidly grassed 
country gave promise of plenty of feed 
for our ft()^^ks. To the east, and on the 
ojjposite side of the river, the same kind 
of grass plain appeared to extend for 
twenty or thirty miles till it terminated 
at the foot of a range of hill.s, which 
looked picturesque in the distance, and 
broke the monotony of the sccuie. Such 
was Woolno-Wooloo, the land of pro¬ 
mise Mhicli it had taken us so many 
weary days of travelling to reach. 

The large bullock-clray which held all 
our provisions, clothes, tools, cooking 
utensils, besides a v.ariety of other 
articles, including chains and ]>adlocks 
for troublesonie natives, came to .a halt. 
The poor tired animals were unyoked, 
and soon found tlieir way down to a 
large pool at least half a mile long and 
of unkjiown deptli. Then the slieep, 
driven by our old friend Tim and his 
brother Sam, arrived, and streamed 
clown to the ble.ssed xvator, where they 
enjoyed the best drink they had liad for 
several clays. Horses, dogs, black men, 
•tt'hitc* men, all went down that bank, 
drank their ftll and were .satisfied. 

“Shure, and that’s aii illigant pool!” 
said Denis McGrath, as he put clown a 
bucket of water he liad brouglit up for 
general use. 

But my readers have never heard of 
Denis before, so 1 Jiiust intrcxluce him. 

T need hardly say that he was an 
Irishman, and one of the right sort, too; 
about fifty years of age, of meclium 
height,stoutly built, with a rough-look¬ 
ing beard and rather long hair. His 
personal appearance was not such as to 
attract favourable notice, but Denis 
was one of those men who require to be 
known to be appreciated. 

Always jolly, possessing an inex¬ 
haustible fund 01 native Irish wit, 
never too tired to lend a hand wher¬ 
ever it might be required, experienced 
in all the vicissitudes of colonial life, he 
could do almost everything hut read 
and write; and these, ne explained, he 
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had never had time to learn. He liad 
been a bullock-driver, a slioplierd, a 
soldier, a ixilicemaii, a liorsebrc'Aker. 
In fact it would be rather difficult to 
say what he had not tried as a rough 
and ready settler ; who had on more 
than one occasion knocked down a hun¬ 
dred pounds on a single sprae, a pro¬ 
ceeding he justified by remarking, when 
remonstrated with, 

“ Shure, now, and I spind nobody’s 
money but my own ; and where’s the 
liarrum of that, I’d like to know I ” 

Such wa.s the experienced man Mr. 
^lunro had sent out with Jack and me, 
and it would have been hard for him to 
have made a better selection. 

Nominally I was in charge of the 
station, but it was understood that 
Denis was to give me the benefit of 
his bush experience, and I was only 
too glad to have such a hardy fellow to 
fall back upon in case of necessity. 

“Yes, Denis, it’s a splendid pool And 
what do you think of the country ?” I 
asked. 

“JShure, a blind man could see tliat 
the countlny couldn’t bo bate, and the 
slieop will be able to feed widin sight of 
tlie camp till we have time to put up 
our liut and get things a bit comfort¬ 
able like,” was liis reply. 

Then we made a ftre and had tea, 
.after which Denis proposed that we 
should have a smoke and turn in, so 
as to l>e reatly to turn out again at 
bn jik of day and go to work. 

“ But had we not better take it in 
turn to keep watch?” asked Jack, 
wljose mind w'as evidently exercised 
on the subject of hostile natives, whom 
he appeared to think were only watch¬ 
ing for a good opportunity to murder 
us all. 

“ Arrah, don’t be talking, Mistlier 
Jack! Shure, there’s the dogS to watcli 
for us, and you may depind they'll do 
that same a dale betther than you—or 
anyone else for the matther of that. 
Anyhow, I’m going to turn in,” said 
Denis, as he made his preparations for 
bed by putting his boots under his 
saddle, which he usetl as a pillow, and 
then coiled himself up in his rug—an 
example we both followed, and soon all 
was silent save the clang of the bullock- 
bells or the distant howlof a native dog. 

Next day our cam]) life began in go(^ 
earnest. Tim and Sam took cliarge of 
the sheep, 'and as there was an abun¬ 
dance or feetl they were able to shep¬ 
herd them within view of the camp. 


Then the bullock-dray had to be ui 
loaded. The bullocks were once nif'ri 
yoked up, and the teamster, with hi: 
nativ’e lad Joey, started oft’back to T:ir 
wonga, taking a note to Mr. Muni o, in 
forming him that our journey had hi-t-- 
safely accomplished without the loss*! 
a single sheep, and that we were cam])*-' 
where there was plenty of gootl op i 
country and an abundance of water. 

“Now, Denis, wliat’s the order of th 
day ?” I asked, after breakfast. 

“ Shure, the same as the order for h> 
morrow—and a good many to-niorrowi 
for the matther of that. You and Mastli-'i 
Jack and myself must buckle to am 
make a big hut for the provisions, am 
then anotlier for ourselves, while Tin 
and Sam mind the sheep.” 

“ And when do you think we shall se 
any black fellows?” asked Jack, win 
lijul not yet seen a real bush native, aij: 
was anxious to make their acquain' 
auee, .so long as it was of a friendlj 
nature. 

“ Shure, and that’s more than I c*' 
tell you ; but I don't care liow so-:'- 
they come our way, so long as then 
aren’t too many of them, because yc! 
see, Mastlier Jack, we can make thi 
ci-aythurs work l»y carrying up tin 
timwr as fast as we cut it down, aiu 
tliat will save us a lot of labour, d vo; 
mind.” 

Just as Denis had finished .speakir.: 
the two kangaroo-clogs jumped uj) air 
commenced barking furiously. 

“ Hulloa, here’s a couple of ’em. anv 
how ! ” said Denis, getting up and cal 
ing the dogs back, for they tad rushi-i: 
at two wild-looking men standing abc> Ji 
a hundred yards otf. 

Perfectly naked, with long niatiei 
hair, and very thin arms and legs, the;. 
stood like two black statues, each > i 
them grasping half a dozen spears u: 
one hand and his wammerah and woon 
dah (throwing-stick and shield) in th' 
other. 

“ Shall I get my revolver ? ” wliispemi 
Jack, keeping his eye on the savac-^ 
who stood watching us, probably .n 
mucli astonished as we were. 

“Arrah, don’t be talking about n 
volvers 1 Shure, we don’t want to k. i 
the poor craythurs ! Wait till I spak-i 
to them,” said Denis, as he advam-el 
towards them, shouting “Babinyor. 
babinyon ! babinyon ! ” 

This strange greetinjg appeared 
inspire them with perfect confident-, 
for the next minute they came stridi”? 
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townnis us witliout the slightest four ; 
and when somo tw(“iity paces oH’ they 
stuck tiieir .sjM'ars into tlie ground as a 
sign of peace, thus coming to our camp 
unarmed. 

“ What, on earth does ‘ Ihihinyon ! ’ 
mean I asketl, surprised at the won- 
tlerful elfect Denis had produceil. 

“ ‘ ihiliinyoii’ means ‘friends,’ and 
we ll just make a start hy giving th<*m 
a hit of ‘tucker.’” said Denis, as lie 
tlirew them tlie livt‘r and lights of a 
sljeep Im' liad killed that morning, much 
in tlie same way as he might have 
thrown them to a dog. 

liut tlie savages seeme<l <[uite to 
nnderstaml this rude .sort of invita¬ 
tion. tor tliey sqiiatt«‘d down hy tlie 
fire, poked lie* me.it into the ash<-s, and 
UdVin- it was halt' cookt^d pulle<l it nut 
again, began tearing it to pieces witli 
their long tingiT-nails, and soon had 
eaten up e\'ery sera]>. 

'■ I really helie\e those fellows would 
eat yon or me. Denis, if tliey liad the 
eliance. 'remarked -lack, who had lieen 
watching them de\i*ur their forKl with 
IV comical look of di'^gust on his face. 


“ Indade they would that,” renlied 
Denis, goixl-huniouredly, as he slioul- 
dered his axe, an<l made signs to the 
natives to follow him. 

In the course of a couple of hours we 
ha<l cut down a numl>er of stout .s;ij)!ings, 
wliich the natives, under Jock's direc¬ 
tion (if ])ointing, gesticulating, and 
grunting could he so called), carried 
out <if the dry river hed on to the high 
ground where we had decided to buii<l 
tli*‘ huts. The black fellows workevl 
remarkaldy well, and apjioared to 1 h‘ 
in high glee ns they shouldered their 
loads aiul trotted up the bank, laugh¬ 
ing and talking to each other, while 
' ev«*ry now and then they would point 
to .lack or myself and say, “ Wlute 
frllow. bahinyon." 

When Tim anil Sam came in to din¬ 
ner tliey looked anything but jileased 
to see our itew friends, and made a 
l)oinf of keeping as far away from 
them as )>OKsihle. 

I>y sundiiwn we had quite a large 
heap of sa))lings on the ground, and we 
rewarded our black helps with a large 
I i)iece of dainjKU’ each. Then Denis 
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told them to go away and come liack 
in the morning : and the^ walked oH' 
jabbering ami laughing in high glee, 
evidently quite satislieu to return and 
work like horses for whatever bit of 
food we might think proper to give 
them in exchange for their labour. 

“What for you keep those black 
fellows here ? ” asked Sam indignantly, 
when the natives had left tlie canij). 

“ We want them to work, Sam,” I 
answered, amused at the lad’s otl’ended 
manner. 

“All right : hy'm-hye hee.at’um you,’’ 
he answered in a tone which im¬ 
plied if you associate with gentlemen 
of that class you must take the con¬ 
sequences. 

“Oh, no ; they don't like white men— 
they only eat black fellows, Sam.” 

My word '■ if he eat um me [ beiTy 
soon shoot him dead,” replied Sam. 
But how he was to be devoured first 
and then shoot the person who had 
made a inenl off him remains unex¬ 
plained to this day. 

(To 


U A V M O X D F K E Z O L S : 

A STHANCK STOKY oK BLl'CK, PITH. AND PEHADVENTl'RE. 


By A. Lai rik, 


■\^K.\T morning, sliortly before nine 
o’clock, Kaymond and t'assoulet 
locked tlie door of their telegraph-office, 
and hung up a notice intorming the 
public that they would return at noon, 
and they then walked otf towards the 
wliarf on Yellow lliver. 

A screw launch, the Topsy-Turvy, 
was waiting for them with steam up. In 
the stern of tin* launch sat a man of from 
forty-eight to fifty years old, with grey 
hair, pleasant features, blue eyes, and a 
tuft on the chin. He w.as chewing a 
tooth-j)ick. 

“ Come on ! ” said he, when he saw 
ilieni : “I have been hei'e kicking mj' 
hoels for the last five minutes.” 

“ That is because you were before 
your time, Mr. Curtiss,” said Raymond 
Frezols quietly, and looking at liis 
watch. “Nine o’clock has not j'et 
.struck.” 

Ebenezer Curtiss was the richest man 
ill Drill Pit—what is called in Pennsyl¬ 
vania a petroleum king—that is to say, 
one of those sinkers of wells who dnig 
from the entrails of the earth dollars in 
niilHons, Consequentl.y, he had a very 
good opinion himself—too good an 
Opinion, said the people. His fault was 
}ii,s imperturbable vanity. He had 
become pufi'ed up like a huge frog, 
o>ving chiefly to his not considering 
that his fortune was due more to a 
lucky hit than to Iiis merits. It w’as 
enough for him to have an opinion for 
that opinion to become an article of 
f.aith with him ; but at tlie same time 
he was not a bad fellow; and he was 
very kind-hearted, and really competent 
ill the technical details o£ his trade. 


0/ “ .i MarrclUtUf Conqut$l," cir., fti', 

» II.—THE rETEOLEL'iM KINC, 

Accustomed to see all the world bow , 
before his millions, he was i-.ithor takiui 
aback at the calm dignity of Riiymond 
Ktvzols. whom he had known but a few 
(lays. .Vt first he was astounded at tlm 
repi}', but after a moment’s reflection ! 
he began to laugh. 

“ Well, I am in the wrong, of course," 
said lie cheerfully, as if he were con¬ 
fessing a crime. *■ Youinustforgive iiiy 
impatience ; I was in a hurry to see 
your new floats.” ' 

“ Here they are.” said the Frcnclnimn, ; 
showing a leather bag he carried in his 1 
hand, “ I am not sure we ought to try 
them to-day. Cjvssoulet noticed ye.ster- 
day that we were followea and 
watched. It will, perhaps, be wiser to 
devote the morning to another mat¬ 
ter.” 

And in a few words Raymond ex¬ 
plained his plan of campaign. 

“That is a capital idea!” said 1 
Elienezer Curtiss, “ I should have been j 
much surprised if we had not be(.*n 
watched. All Drill Pit would stew 
with env 5 ’ if they only knew what we 
are up to on this river. Timothy 
I Campion would never sleep again.” 

“ If you think so, we will leave 
. Cassoulet on shore. He will follow the 
right bank while \ve run down stream. 

: It we notice anything suspicious we can 
I signal to him.” 

Alatters being thus arranged. Ray- 
' mond took the helm and told the 1 
' engineer to start. The screw at once 
I began to work. The Topsy-Turvy ' 
1 steered for the middle of the river and , 
i remained there on her way as long as ! 
: she was in sight of the town ; then she ' 


gradually approached the right bank 
and ran along gently by its side. 

As she went the conversation con¬ 
tinued, 

“Timothy Camjibell has a grudge 
against you, then 1 ” asked Raymond. 

“Vhyr' 

“ \\ hy has Timothy a grudge against 
me 1 ■” replied Ebenezer. “ Oh ! that is 
very simple. He has constantly failed, 
while I have succeeded. When I came 
to Drill Pit six years ago Timothy had 
spent ten thousand dollars in boring 
successively three wells without any 
result. By pure chance I bought a lot 
next to his. I began to sink Williams 
Well, which is so famous just now, and 
in three months I struck oil. -My well 
Yielded eight hundred barrels a day. 
That was the first cause of Timothy’s 
anger. 5Iy well was the talk of tlie 
country, and all my neighbours began 
to dig round my claim so as to share in 
the cake. That they had a right to do: 
there is nothing to say against that. 
Some struck the oil, others went dow-n 
outside the deposit; some obtained 
twenty, thirty, a hundred barrels a 
day, others got none. Timothv, I think, 
got about fifty. On the otner hand, 
my yield began to fail. Then I did 
what is customary in such cases—1 had 
recourse to explosives. A torpedo of* 
nitro-glycerine was sent down my well; 
it was shot there, broke awav some of 
the obstacles, and stimulatea the pro¬ 
ductive power so, by the compression 
of the gas, that my derrick became a 
regular oil gusher. That was within 
my right ; no one could say anything 
against me. But it happens my 
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neighbours’ wells ran dry, especially 
Timothy’s. That was the second cause 
of his hatred. 

“ A few months later I took up some 
ground a little distance from Drill Pit, 
in a then unexplored place, and drove 
down what we call a wild-cat, a random 
shot if you like, in which you set the 
cost of boring against the chanco of 
falling on a fortune. I had good 
reasons for doing so, and my move¬ 
ments were watched. An army of spies 
prowled about me day and night 
watching the sand that’ came up, and 
cross-examining the workmen as to the 
chances of a favourable result. The 
Pittsburg exchange and the New York 
exchange dried up, so to speak, at the 
news of my boring. Nothing could 
have been easier than to spread false 
news and deceive the scoundrels. In 
niy place Timothy Campbell would not 
have been so quiet, but I did not even 
think of doing so. It is not my dis¬ 
position. I contented myself Avith 
narrowly watching my derrick and 
keeping off all those who came near it. 
It became known as the '433 mystery,’ 
that being the number of my lot on the 
map. 

“ One evening in March—it was the 
twenty-second, I remember it as if it 
were to-day—I began to feel a little 
discouraged. We had gone dow’n seven 
hundred yards, we had passed the 
fourth sand, ana nothing had happened. 
I had said to the foreman, ‘ If we go on 
like this for two or three more davs I 
shall give up.’ In the morning there 
was a rise in the oil market, and I was 
certain the rise was due to some con¬ 
siderable purchase^ by Timothy, his 
reason being a report he had had from 
one of his spies, a report b.ased on the 
Avords I had let fall, and, as I knew later 
on, a sample of my fourth sand he had 
obtained for its weight in gold. 

“Timothy was at the bottom of it. 
What happened ? On the 26th,- at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, we touched the 
-oil, and not a little pocket of oil, if you 
please! It was Strawberry Grove, 
which you know well, and which began 
by giving five thousand barrels a daj’, 
while its neighbours all togetlier were 
only gi\*ing thirty-five thousand. You 
■can judge of the fall in the market and 
the drop that Timothy went down. 
Beaten completely, ruined, without 
resources, he was positively reduced 
to beggary. I assu re you I was as sorrj' 
for him as I was innocent. It was not 
my fault if the unhappy man thought 
to spy on me and make a profit out of 
the orders he had bought so dearly. • In 
his eyes I was the sole author of his 
misfortune. He considered that I had 
stolen his part of the luck of the world, 
.and saw between us a kind of curious 
battle in which my prosperity was the 
direct cause of his failure. Sooner or 
later, he said to those who would listen 
to him, destiny would make thing.s 
equal by ruining me, while it made his 
fortune. And doubtless, in order to 
help on destiny a little, he continues to 
spy on me, to follow me about, and 
ODserve my slightest movements. Up 
to now his plans have not succeeded ; 
but no matter. He—” 

Suddenly Ebeiiezer Curtiss inter¬ 
rupted himself to say, 

“ Do you see those plants on the 


bank ? They arc shaking as if at the 
passage of some large animal.” 

^ymond glanced at the place 
indicated by the petroleum king, and 
saw the tall plants bend and spring 
back again along a sort of footpath that 
was immediately efli'aced and seemed to 
end at a clump of treason the bank of 
the river. Instantly he slowed down 
the speed of the launch, and whis¬ 
pered, 

“ We had better pretend to be sound¬ 
ing, and approach the bank gradually ; 
but without appearing to do so, keep 
-your eye on what is happening.” 

The manoeuvre was successful. In 
less than five minutes Kaymond, with 
his head bent over the stern, pretending 
to watch the leaol he was hauling in, 
saw l>etween two roots of a tree, almost 
at the water level, a pair of eyes fixed 
on his movements. Without a word he 
Avent close to the engineer, and putting 
his hand on the steam Avhistle gave, in 
a series of longs and shorts Avhich 
might haA'e been heard a couple of 
miles aAvay, 

“ Some one is there. Look out! ” 

Then returning to the helm, he 
heatled the launch straight for the pair 
of eyes. Immediately the eyes dis¬ 
appeared, there was a scuffling among 
the shrubs, and a human form glided 
betAveen the trees; As Hayniond’s 
. object Avas to make the spy discover 
himself, he shouted out, 

“ Hullo ! Mr. Inquisitive, Avhere are 
you off to 1 

•The result of this interpellation avsvb 
to hurry up the fugitive considerably. 
He was seen to dive among the under- 
Avood, Avbere his presence Avas revealed 
by the Avaving of the branches. Tro- 
bably he tliought he was out of reach, 
for he hardly trietl to hide himself. 
Hilt he did not re<-kon on the steam 
Avliistle, which re.sunied its strident 
indications in the Morse tongue : 

‘‘ He is running towards my right in 
the direction of Drill Pit. Cut him off. 
We will land and follow him.” 

The message ended just as the bow 
of the launch struck against a stump, 
on to Avhich Ilaymond jumped. 

“ Do as I do and run to the right! ” 
said he to Ebenezer, making ott’ oi\ the 
other side. 

The fugitiA'e would thus l>e caught in 
a triangle, of which Cassoulet would 
form tlie vertex if he had followed 
instructions. 

A chase so cleverly arranged could 
not last long. The fugitive had not 
gone three hundred yards before he 
saw Cassoulet, and immediately he 
turned off to the left. 

This was to fall into the hands of 
Raymond, and so he soon turned again 
to the left, but tliere the tall figure of 
Ebenezer barred the way. 

The man was caught i;i a trap. 
Suddenly they sjaw him stop and hiae 
himself m the thicket. 

In a few seconds Raymond Avas 
standing over him. 

“You rascal,” he said, taking him by 
the collar. “You have been spying on 
me for the last two days ! vVliat do 
you want ? Do you want a lesson ? I 
will give you one in a minute ! ” 

The man said not a word. He 
allowed himself to be shaken like an 
old rag, and seemed to be in so unlikely 


a i;tate to oppose the least resistance 
that Raymond suddenly relented and 
let him go, to look at him with surprise 
an 1 dis^in. 

!de Avas a poor wretch, Avith a 
wondering, ludicrous look, small, thin, 
miserably clothed. Pale light hair, 
smooth cheeks, and little eyes edged 
wi:h red made him look like a white 
rabbit, and seemed to show he was an 
albino. He remained sitting sheepishly 
just where he had been knocked down. 
tAvirling a shabby straw hat in bis 
dirty hand^ and either from confusion 
or stupidity appeared incaj>ablc of 
sp<?ech. 

I Jassoulet on one side and EI>enezer 
on the other noAv came up and attacked 
the prisoner. 

“Ah, my son!” said Cassoulet in 
peals of laughter at the end of this 
inan-chose, “ go it’s you that poke 
your nose into other people’s busi¬ 
ness?” 

“Scoundrel !” said Ebenezer, red 
with anger and pufflng after liis run. 
“ Who paid you to watch me ? Was it 
Timothy Campliell ? ” 

The name appeared to awake a nvy 
of interest in tne expressionless eyes of 
the albino. He moA^ed his lips, and 
repeated in a half-whisjAer as if to him¬ 
self, 

“ Timothy Campbell ! ” 

Then he remained silent for seA*en or 
eight minutes under the avalanche of 
q^uestions and insults Avith Avhicb 
Ebenezer Curtiss overAvheluied him. 
Then he suddenly repe-ated a' dozen 
times over, after tlie other, just like a 
parrot, 

“Peter Murphy! Peter Murphy! 
Peter Murphy ! Peter Jlurphy !” 

“ He is playing the fool,’^ said the 
jietroleum king ; “but if he thinks te 
ileceive us he is inistaken.” 

“ I .am rather inclined to think he 
an idiot,” said Raymond. “ Look ar his 
dull eyes and his stujiid face. Then*, 
that Avill do!” he said to the peyr 
creature, who continued the repetition 
of tlie name. “Yes, Peter Murphy. 
Ave understand. But tell us what you 
Avant with us, and Avhy you were playing 
the spy on us.” 

“ Peter Murphy, not bad ! Peter 
Murphy, goo<l l)oy ! Peter Murphy, 
take a Avalk ! ” said the other all in the 
same tone. 

“He walks on his stomach like a 
lizard,” said Cassoulet. 

“ On his stomach, like a lizard,** said 
the man, as if he were quite stupefied. 

“But you speak French !” said Ray¬ 
mond, struck Avith the circumstance. 
“ Then Avhy this name of Peter M urpliy • 
Is it yours?” 

“Don’t know,” said the other. “Nc* 
fault of Peter Murphy if he .speakj- 
French.” 

“ He is quite an idiot,” said Ra 3 'inon(i 
turning to Elienezer. 

“Bah ! Don't trust him ! It is a 
dodge. He is trying to get rid of u>. 
These spies have a hundred sliots in 
their locker. But it is not good enoucb 
for me, and Ave shall have to get a lig^.'- 
on this ! Look here ! be a little rooiT 
candid.” said he, addressing the prison-’r. 
“Did Timothy Campbell pay you for 
spying after me? How much did b 
give you ? I will give you double i: 
you will tell me honestly.” 
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The man never frowned. In a dis¬ 
tracted manner h<‘ i)ul)ed a piece of 
grass and muttered unintelligibly be¬ 
tween his tei'tl). 

“We must end this,’’said Ivaymond. 
“ Let us take him along, and hok! an 
int^uiry at Drill Pit. \\> will see if 
ho IS known, and if he is an idiot or not. 
I do not know why it i^ but I have a 
sort of confu.sed recollection of his face. 
I fancy I have seen him before some¬ 
where. Will you come with us? ’ he 
added, addre.sshig Peter Murphy, who 
did not seem to hear. 

Cassoulet went behind, and lifted the 
T>oor creature un to stand on his feet. 
He weighed so little that this was easy 
<‘nough. He allowed liitnself to l>e led 
away without protest, or ratlier as if 
he did not mina what liappened to him. 
It was only when lie s,aw the launch 
that he showed any feeling. 

“Peter Murphy, go<Ml K;iilorl” said 
he with a vague .smile. “ Peter Murj>hy, 
great traveller ! ” 

To make good his assertion he tried 
to jump into tlie boat: but unfortu¬ 
nately, he took oil’so badly that he fell 
into the water, and would have been 
<lrowne<l Inul he not been Hslied out and 
hoistetl on board, wliere In-was set up 
-against the boiler to dry. His ducking 
dul not seem to trouble his serenity in 
the least. 

But this inditl’erence had not the 
least effect on Elienezer ('urtiss. He ssinv 
in it only a proof of his suspicions. 

“ What an actor I ' he sy^id to Ibvy- 
mond.' “He is a goo<l hand at it, 
evidently—a very goo<l hand. P»ut wc 
will open Ids eyes.for him. ’ 

However, the launch easily ran uii 
the stream, and was soon back at Drill 
I’it. On the wo^slen quay Baymotul 
noticed a young lady, wlio was pro¬ 
bably Waiting for tlie return of the 
l»oat, anti who shook lier umbrella when 
she caught sight of it. Slie was pretty, 
a.nd elegantly dressed, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few details widcli would have 
fvppeared in Paris as being in very bad 
t-aste at her age--such as feathers in 
her hat, large diamonds in her ears and 
on her hantls, and a gold comb in lier 
blonde hair. 

“ That is Matlge ! That is my 
^^latlghter, who Inks just come from New 
York,” said Ebenezor as he saw her. 

And he jumped ashore and ran to¬ 
wards her. 

“ Here you are, back at last, papa ! I 
have been waiting for you a gootl half- 
liour ! ” said Miss Curtiss, as ne clasped 
lier in his arms. “ We had a little plot, 
mamma and I, to surprise you at your 
office, and it failed oecause you were 
not there.” 

“ Well, my dear, don't grumble at 
your father, who is too happy to see 
you. How could Iknow you were here? 
And why did you not wire ? My dear 
Fr^zols, you will excuse me, will you 
not, if I leave you a little brusquely ? 
Clear up this Murphy affair ; I leave it 
in your hands.” 

And the petroleum king walked off 
without a thought of introtlucing 
llaymond to his daughter. 

^fadge, for her part, did not ap¬ 
parently think tliat the young man iii 
jiis working clothes was ivorth the 
lea^fc attention, and the only notice she 
^x>ok of his salute was a vacant stare 
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ns she acceptetl her father's arm and 
walked away with him. 

The young Frenchman looked on, 
greatly embarrassecl by the legacy 
Elxiiiezer Curtiss had left him. What 


The albino, dripping from his in¬ 
voluntary bath, was more helpless than 
when he had been lirst caught. He did 
not answer a word. 

“ Bring him along with us,” said 
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“The Topsy-Turvy coming down the stream.” 


was lie to do with Pofer Murphy? How 
could lie “clear up’’ anything about 
him ? What riglit luul he to keep him 
prisoner? And what reason could he 
give for subjecting this imbecile to new 
interrogatories ? He would have found 
it difficult to say. 

But nevertheless, this living problem 
inspired him with a mingled curiosity 
ana pity lie could not explain. He 
seemed to discover, in a vague way, in 
Peter Murphy something which con¬ 
nected him with his own history, with 
an obscure past, with remembrances so 
distant that they were almost effaced. 
Or rather, it did not go quite as far 
as that, and Raymond could not even 
formulate the feeling that attracted 
him towaixls this miserable min of a 
man. Brotherly instinct, natural com- 

f assion for an unfortunate being, 
rench as he was, and like him, seeking 
his way in a foreign country—that was 
what he would have said if he had been 
a.sked to describe the feeling which 
made him ask, 

“ Have you had anything to eat this 
morning ? Are you hungry ? Will you 
come with usi ” 


llaynioiul. “ We will give him .some 
old clothes while his own are drying.” 
j Cassoulet took the liaiid of the 
' stranger, who allowed himself to be 
guid^ like a child, and stepped into 
the yellow-bodied coach without notic¬ 
ing the eccentricity of such an abode. 

They took off his clothes and gave 
him dry ones, and he showed not the 
least satisfaction. But when he saw 
before him a plate of beans and a large 
. slice of bread, that was another affair 
I altc^ether. He attacketl the food with 
■ voracity, caused it to disappear in the 
i twinkling of an eye, rubl>i;a his hands 
1 vigorously, and saitl, 

! “ Peter ilurphy, content! Peter 

i ilurphy, enjoyed it!” 

I (To be 
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BOYS WHO HAVE EISEN. 

JAMliS WOLFE. 

G eneral Wolfe lias been mucii mis- ' It kept iiiiq till the winter, and all tliroii<:b Miis.si^'netl, and Brigade-Major W(»Ife, after 

judged by posterity. The popular the winter, drilling at Ghent, and when he seven active eampaigiis, returned to garri- 

idua seems to lie that he was a fire-eater, , got on the march again he was indebted to son duty in tseotiand. His colonel (L'oni- 

wlio by luck and not by judgment managed )iis Latin for communicating with a jieojde wallis) was sent to Nova Scotia, anil left 

to lie thrust forward to win one of tlie deei- : wlinse native tongue he could not under- him at Glasgow in command of tlie regi- 

sive liattles of the world. Of his career stand. The picture of a Britisli regiment luent, an arrangement which bore heavily 

little is known, and nothing is cared. He , indebted for its victuals to the fa(a tliat on Wolfe, wlio liad all the glory' and ex¬ 
istin'. “ Hereof Qael>ec,”and that is all that Ensign Wolfe, aged fifteen, had not for- |)ense and none of the pay. “ I reckon my- 

is worth knowing aliout him. It is almost gotten his school Latin ia not umvorthy of self,” he wrote, “ to have one shilling and 

forgotten that he was also the “ Hero of consideration ! a ]ienny a day for what they call iK>cket- 

I I^nislKmrg,” and there is not one in a In 1743 tlic last of our warrior-kings— money.” A liandsome allowance this for 
million knows tiiat this great soldier was : that Romulus .Xngustulus, George ii.— the commanding oHicer of a regiment'. Bui 
adjutant of one of our line regiments in the went oft' to tight the Frencli, and his first it was not every commanding olticer wb- 
thick of the battle of Dettiiigen when lie operation was an attempteil retreat, wliicii, could say, “ I’m determined to make some 
was only a lioy of sixteen ! tlirougli the enemy s blundering, euded in use of my stay here, at least. Two liour> 

The mi.scoiiception of Wolfe's character llie luittle ami victory of Dettingen. “Oiir every day arc given up to application; in 

is due, we imagine, in a great mea.sure to regiment.’’ wrote young Wolfe, “got a tlie morning I have a man to instruct me in 

ail absurd jiainting. Our National Portrait great deal of honour, for we were in llie niatliematii-s, and in tlie afternoon anotlier 

Gallery is uisligurcil by aso-called “General muldle of the lii^t line, and in the greatest comes to assist me in regaining my alnKr-t 

Wolfe,” looking more like an idiot than : danger.” They were “cannonaded two lost Latin.” 

anytliiiig else conceivable, and in no resjicct ' hours and tliree-ijuarters, and fighting witli t.)n tlie 2ud of October, 1749, lie writes ti' 
answering to what we know of the real small arms two hours and one-fiuarter.” his mother while still at Gla.sgow. “Few 

man's looks ami features. Tliis curious “ \ lioi-se I rid of the (’olonel's at the lirst of my comi>anions surjiass me in commnn 

production of the signlmard .school has lieen attack was shot in one of its hinder legs, knowledge, hut most of them in vice. Tlib 

elaborately developed from the pencil and threw me. so I was obliged to <lo the i-s a truth that 1 should blush to relate to 

scratches of someone who knew not how duty of an adjutant all that and the ne.xt I one that had not all mv conlidence, lesi ii 

to draw, and the artist (Highmore) never : dav on foot, in a pair of heavy hoots.” i be thought to proceed either from insoleii'-c 

saw tlie face he had the courage to depict ! | How young Wolfe had obtained his pro- or vanity, hut I think you don’t understan<i 
In short, it ia an audacious experiment on ' motion to the re.sj>onsible jHist of adjutant it so. 1 dread their habits and Ixjliaviour, 
Brilisli credulity. Curiously enough—and at so early an age we arc not at present and am forced to an eternal watch uj>fin 
safisfactorilv enough, too—the National told, hut tlio secret is probably to lie found mv.self that I may avoid the very manLer 
Portrait Galierv {wssesses the pencil sketch in the way he had spent his time at (ilieiit ! wliich I most condemn in them. Young 
which was Higbinore’s authority. It is in and elsewhere, “ prejiaring himself for a : men should have some object constantly 
one of the flat cases with the autograplis, wider spiiere of action than carrying * in their aim—some shining character to 
and anyone interested in the popular pic- colours” by persistent reading of jirofes- direct them. ’Tis a disadvantage to W 
ture trade might do worse than look at this sioiial litemture—for Wolfe was a soldier i lir.st at an imperfect age : either we l«ecoruc 
line caricature and compare it with the de- of the b<H>k as well a.s a soldier of the enamoured with ourselves, seeing nothing 
velopment in colour. ’There is really only sword. Five days after the battle, when | superior, or fall into the degree of our asso- 
oiie i>ortmit of Wolfe inexistence—tbat at i no longer floundering about in (ierninn ' dates.” 

We-sterhaiii—and this gives him a very mud iu those big lioots, he wius nppoiiiteil ! Two years afterwards, when quartered 
different face indeed. adjutant of his i-egiincnt by royal commis- [ at Inverness, he writes—“ It is the dead of 

Wolfe was no more fire-eater—no mere ' sion, and on duly 14th he his step, and j night, wlien all is qiiict and at rest, and 
martinet utficer—hut an earnest, highly- Ijecame a lieutenant. 1 one of those inten-aw wherein men think 

gifted, studious man, “the pattern of the Of the marchings and counter-marchings j of what they really are and what they 

otticer, the friend of the sohlier,” and an iu the cumbrous canijmign that followed xve I really should be; how much is exj^lej 

e.xample not only to liLs countrymen tlieii. need say nothing. The only point of interest j and how little performed. The little time 

but to his countrymen now. Ho was Iwni for us i.s that at Lessines on June 12tli. 174.j, I taken for meditation is the b^t etii- 

at the vicarage of Westerliam, in Kent, on Wolfe rcceiveil the appointment of brigade- ! ployed in all their lives; for if the uii- 

.laiiunry 2nd, 1727, tlie son of a Lieutenant- major, and as hrigmle-major (aged eighteen) [ certainty of our state and being is tlier. 

Colonel Wolfe, wHo afterwards became a he went north, under Marshal Wade, to put i brought before us, and that conijiarod w ith 

lieutenant-general. Soon after his birth down the .laoobites. As ia well known, the | our couixe of conduct, who is there that 

the family removed to a house west of the Marshal’s aiuilc.Hs marching led indirectly i won’t immediately discover the inconsi'- 

village on the Brastead and Sevenoaks to the subsequent making of those roads in . tency of all his behaviour, and the vanitv 

road, now known as Quebec House; and Scotland for xvliich the Marshal is now ' of all his punmita)! And yet we arc •«> 

at a house still standing near Wcsttield blessed, he having failcil on every occasion , mixed and compounded that though I think 

Grange, also in the village, James Wolfe to get at tlie Pretender's army owing, as • seriously this minute and lie down with 

went to sohooL His school friend and life- he said, to the mud and Imd wavs. ! good intentions, it Is likelj' I may rise with 

long friend wa.s General Wanlo, of Squerrics The King's army in 1745 did nothing. i my old nature, or |>erhaps with the adilitioo 
Court, Westerhain, and on the teirace of In 1746 Wolfe, under Hawley, was at the i of some new inqxirtinence, and l«t the isainc 

that house there is now a memorial mark- Battle of Falkirk, a verv' singular affair— i wandering lump of idle errors that I haw- 

iiig the sjiot where the large letter “ On " mir late encounter,” Wolfe calls it, “for ever been.” 

his Majesty’s Service ” wa-s nanded to him ‘twiv* not a liattle, as neither side would As bearing on the time of these letters i: 
wliich appointed him. a lioy of fourteen, a light”—an encounter, however, which did is related in the “Scots Magazine ” tlut 
secoud-lieutenaiit iu his father's regiment no gooil to the Hanoverian cause. The when, in 1753, Wolfe's regiment was quar- 
of Marines. ^ Duke of Cumberland then came north as tered in Aberdeen, some of the privates 

He was then on a visit to Squerries, his J commander-in-chief, and Wolfe went under xvere heard practising socied nmme, anJ 
family having at that time removed to him to Aberdeen, and fonght at Culloden, Thomas Cliannon, naving I>een fouu’l 
Greenwich, where at Mr. Swinden’s school another field of blunders. ca]>able of giving instruction, was engage-l 

lie was schoolmate with a certain Jackey “ I have surveyed the field of liattle of to leatl the jisalinody in oneof the churrhes. 
Jervis, who ran aivay to sea, to become in i Culloden,” wrote Wolfe, four years after- i His .“access and good conduct inducotl a 

after years Elarl St. Vincent, and who wa-s | wards, “and find room for a military | number of ministers to apply for his til- 

destined to save his chum’s life and receive criticism as well as place for a little ridi- | charge from the army, wliicn was gracte^l. 

liis last commands the night before he died, cule \ii>on some famous transactions of tliat and Cliannon settled in Aberdeen, w 

Little thought Jamie and Jackey when memorable day. The actors shine in the he continued to teach singing in the n'- 

ihey parted at Swinden’s that they were to world too high and bright to be eclipsed, formed way. 

cut such figures in the world, and meet but it is plain they don’t borrow much of The same year Wolfe and liis retrimeau 
again to part under such historical circum- their glory from their performance upon and liis library, which was now* ^ 
stances ! that occasion, however they may have dis- size, were moved south to garrison dutv *■ 

SVolfe never saw serx-ice as a Marine. He tinguisheil themselves in later events.” Dover, and he was thence moved al«oui 

exchanged alimwt immediately into the In January, 1747, Wolfe was bock again other towns, until In I75'7 he was orderv.l 
12th (or Colonel Duronre’s) Regiment of in the Netherlands, and serving under on active service to the coast of Fratu'^'- 
the Line, in which, on the 10th of May, Cumberland in the defeat at Laffeldt, He was in the Rochefort expedition, whirs 

1742, he landed «t Ostend for service'in where the Dutch ran aw^, as they did cost a million of money, lost ten men, as''- 

Germany, 'The service was tedious enough, afterwanls at Waterloo. Next year peace did nothing, owing to General Motdaust 
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arnl Aihniml Hawk** “not in acronl.” 
Tln ro was an inijuirv. anil Wollu’s evkluiirp 
slifi\v«‘(l tiiHf oTu* man at least in tlioex- 
)eilitinn liatl known M'liat ou;'ht to have 
K'lMj done. 

Next year (IToS) Pitt's CTeat iirojoot for 
the capture *if the “ Key of ('ana<la ’ came 
oil', lioscawen an<! .\TnhoiNt were sent t<» 
liosieof LouislH>nro 'I’iie Minister ivnieni- 
• l>ered M’olfes etidenee in tlie Ihadu-fort 
aflair, and over the heads of se»ires of 
in<-aiialdes appointed him one of .Amherst's 
tliree hri;;adiers. His <'|ianee for distine- 
tionliad eoine. ami he iliNtin-rnished hiinsetf 
lii;.'lily. Lainliu;.' in a iieavv sea, in face of 
tlie French, he was one t)f tlie lii-st to scale 
file cliH'. and walkin-.'-stick only in hand — 
like aiiotliiT faueni- inodern o'nenil—he 
<’oolly formed iiji his men nnder fire, and 
ilrove till' eiieiiiN' into their fortilii-ations. 
fie was the lite of the sie'_'e on the iainl 
sith*. ami Ihiseawen lo't ni)t a eham’e hv 
.se.i; ami on the ‘-’Tth of .Inly the ^.'realest 
fortress io America fell, and ('apt' llrefon 
Is'canie a ISritisii colony, which it lias 
never since ceased to Iw. 

Next \earoamo I’ilt s further project for 
the eaptiiiHi of Canada. Tliree armies were 
to uilv.anee info that country—one on 
Montreal, one on N'htL'ara, one on (^iu'Ih'o. 
Prideanx w.as to take care of Niagara. 
Aiiiliersi %va.s to fake care of Montreal, ami 
the eaj'tnre of t,*nehee—tlie most ]ierilon.s 
t.a.'k ot the tliree—was yiven to AVolfe, wlio 
xvas then thirty-two years old. Wolfe's 
p\|K'dit}<in mustered at I.ouislmnrg. The 
lleet consisted of twenty-two sail of the 


line, witli many frioates ; the army, of nine 
lhons.and men. (hi the 1st of dune a start 
I w.as tnade. tlie iiien-of-war and transports 
' making; a tine sliow as they .sailed <*nt of 
I liarlwmr. On the 27tli of June the army 
\ landed at St. Laurent. The }a*ncral went 
; off to reconnoitre. 

“On the summit of CajKi T>iamond.'’ 
says Ivohort AVri;'ht. Wolfe's hio^raplier, 
“lii"h alsive the iiarniw strait of the yreat 
river fnim whence o]K‘ned the l«asin liefore 
him, stood the citadel, over xvltiili the 
Freneli fla^ xvaved ; and on the eieviiled 
hank opposite to him an army of twelve 
tlionsand men jireseiifed its formidalde 
front, which cxtondc<l from (^uc1h.'c to the 
riier Montmorenci —a ilistance of eiolit 
miles. In tlie centre, amidst the liattalions 
of «dil France, rose the picturesque village 
of Heauporl : tlie rij;lit rested upon tlie 
river bt. Charles, willi CliarieslHiur}; in the 
roar; ami tlie left xvas Inmndod hy the 
rocky ch.a.sni of tlie cataract. The wliole 
Isxrder of tlie acclivity was entrenched ; 
every assailalde .sjiot ahm}; the .shore of the 
St. Lawrence was defended by a redoubt : 
and to conimuiiieato witli the city and 
;;aTTisnn. a hridfre, protected by ii'lra ih ■ 
jxiiit, witli stronic works .at each end, was 
I thrown across the St. Cliarles, while tno 
heavy Wttcries were mounted ujion hulks 
sunk in the channel.” 

The capture of such a fortress was no 
eliild’s play ; hut after many of llie usual 
exis'rienoes of a sie;ri* a ni"ht surprise .was 
decided upon. The hei^^lits were scaled, 
and on tlie KUh of September, 1759, AVolfe 


stood witli four tlionsaml ei”ht hundred of 
bis men on the Plains of Abraham, ami 
won the quickest and most decisive of the 
world's decisive victories. 

In one of Wolfe’.s passa'ies up tlie river 
lie had hapjieneil to sail in the Porcupine, 
sloo]!, of xvliich his old schoidmate Jervi.< 
was eonmian<ier. When passing the lower 
town Imtteries the xvind hail failed, and as 
siieilrifted towards the Fronoli shore their 
yniis oi>ened on her. .fervis xvas equal to 
llio emergency. Loxxerinj: Ids Isiats, he 
lowed his vessel out of the line of liie jus'.» 
in time to saxe her. 

(dll the niyht of the 12th of Septemher 
Wolfe sent for -rervis into his jirix-ate cabin 
on Isiard the SiithcrlaiKl, and there t<dd 
him he felt he xvas ■;oinp' to die on the 
iiiorroxv, and cnlnisted him with the por¬ 
trait of the lady to xvliom lie xv.as eii}raoe>l 
to lie married, to he jiiveii to her if In- 
fell. And this mission Jervis faithfully 
pei'formetl. 

.\l iiiidnioht Wolfe onfored his harv^e 
and led the xvixy doxvn the river. In tin; 
siillness of the ni^rlit ho xvhisjtered to the 
otlicers by his side the xvords of (iray’- 
famous “ Kle;.'y.’' With the sliadoxv of dcalh 
oxer him, “ kiinwin*; lie xxould not survive 
the morroxv,'' xve may periia|)s realise tlm 
ileep feelin" with xvliieh lie xvould dwell <in 
that most appropriate of .stanzas : 

‘‘ Tlic iKiast of heralUry, the I'oir.p of powiT. 

.tint alt that heniity. all that wealth c er -iaw', 
Await alike th' Inevitahle hour. 

Tlic paths of glor>- lead hut to the grave." 


A SYPHOy OF STRAW. 


A svpudn to }day with can he made 
xvith a nut ami two stravv.s. Take a 

I ieaoli stone, a Ilrazil nut, or any nut xvith a 
aroe kernel, and cut in it two holes at 
ri;:lit angles to each otlier. If yon distrust 
yonrjMiwers of cuttinj', riih doxvn the nut 
on a stone. Then clear out the kernel xvith 
a ]iin ami insert into eacli hide a straxv, 
inukino the. joint air-tioht with soap, or 
Wii \, or cheese. Let one leg be longer tlian 
tlic other. 

Noxv arrange txvo glasses as .shoxvn in our 
.'.ketch. Put the short leg into the xvater 
in the upper glass, give a suck at tiie enil 
of the long leg, and tlie water xvill liegiii to 
iloxv and continue to do so until it sinks 
l»«»low the level of the sliort leg. 

For emptying lish-bowls and aqnnria, 
:inil getting xx’ater out of cistem.s xvlien 
f I'o.st has put a stopiicr in the pipes, syphons 
.'irc freely useit, tne simplest syphon iieing 
;i length of indianibber tubing, and the 
l»ost xvay of using it being not to stick it 
but to immerse it in water so as to till it, 
;tn«i then holding a finger at both ends keep 
the xx-ater in it till the proper imsition is 
(»btained xvith the short leg in the liquid 
'iu<i the long one hanging into the receix-er. 

IJiit how does it act? The weight of 
Mie liquid in the long leg e.xceetU that in 
-he short leg. As the long leg is emptied, 
iio x>rcssure of the air keeps the short leg 
'till, &nd as the column of water is un* 
>roken it neceasaiily Hoxv's doxvn from the 
lijghest elevation to which the short leg 
ea-<ls it. 

t^trange to say the syphon was unknown 
iritil 1^, when Reisehns discovered it at 
«\'ilrtemberg. He xx-ished to keep the affair 
eeret, bnt Davies, Papin, ajid Stnnnius all 
lit upon the right explanation as soon as 
saw the effect. And a good deal of 
followed. 

' Ctae of the most ingenioa.s devices hit 
ff>on 'was the Vase of Tantalus. In this a 
y^j^on was hidden in the inner casing of a 


cup, and xvas taken doxx*n in the casing to 
the ground. The short end of the syphon 
rose only half up tlie cup, and consequently 


iniiiiediately l>egin to run axvay. The Vase 
of Tantalus xvas for years merely a toy, but- 
when tlio Languedoc canal came to lie 



Syphon made with a Straw and Nutshell. 


(he cup could never he more than half full. 
For when water was (loured in it it would 
rise and remain until the pipe of the syphon 
was full to the curve, and then it would 


mode, the engineer adopted the principle for 
emptying the reservoir at the summit level 
when continuous rains gave a superabun¬ 
dance of water. 
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THE SIGN LANGUAGE OE THE AMEBICAN INDIANS. 


TART 11. 



T H£ Koioways }>lace the right liaod a 
short dUtaiice above tlie lij'iit side 
of the head, with the fingers and thumb 
separated and e.\tended, and shake it 


something out of the body. The Usages 
pull at the eyel)rows over tlie left eye with 
tlie tliumb and forefinger of tlie left hand. 
The Fanis—our old fneiids the Pawnees— 
hold up the two fingers of both hands to 
imitate the ears of a wolf. The Sacs jiass 
the extended palm of tlie right-hand over 
the right side of tlie head from front to 
back, and the left hand in the same way 


Nez Perc^t. 


over the left side, so as to show they are 
“ shaven-headed Indians. ’ The Sahaptin, 
or Nez Perces, pass the right index-finger 
; to the left by and under the nose, the same 
i sign, or almo.st the same sign, being used 
1 by the Sliawnees. The Sho.sliones, or 


Kaioway. 


rapidly from side to side, giving it a slight 
rotary motion, which is supposetl to allude 
to the fact that tliev are inclined to be 
ratfle-braineil. The kickapoo.s work their 
thumb and finger a.s if clipping the hair 
over their ear, and then iiiaKe a sign that 
the liorders of their leggings arc wide. 
TheMandans extend the lirsl and second 
-fingers of the right hand, and, with the 
liacks outwards and the other fingers 
<do.sed. dra^v a line from the left sliouTder 
obliquely downward in front of the Iwdy to 


Shoshone. 


Snakes, close the right hand in front of the 
right hip, then extend the index finger and 
push it diagonally towards the left front, 
rotating it quickly from side to side in doing 
so, so as to represent the gliding motion of 
a snake. The Sheepeaters half close lioth 
bands, pass them from the top of the ears, 
backwards and downwards and fom'ards in 


Pawnee. 

the right hip. The Ojihwas—better known 
)>erhaps as the Cliipi>eways—are shown by 
the horizontal right hand, with the back 
outwards and the fiageni separated and 
archeil, being moved from the right to the 
left breast with a trembling motion and a 
slight outward movement, os if drawing 


a cun'e to represent a ram's horns, and 
then, ivitli the index only extended and 
curved, place the hand in front of the 
mouth and pass it doivnwartl and back¬ 
ward several times. The Utes hold the 
left hand out horizontally with the palm 
downwards, and brush it towards the wrist 
with the fingers of the right hand. 

But it is with the conversational signs 
that most interest lies. Over and over 
again furs have been sold, lea-ses granted, 
and treaties made in the Far West without 
' a word being spoken between the parties. 

I The Indian interpreters employed by the 
United State.s Government are all proficient 


in this wonderful universal language ; and, 
though it varies in diflerent districts, yet 



Brava. 


its meaning is always unmUtakaUle. Some 
of the gestures used are strangely eloquent. 

Take bad, for instance. Tltc general 
sign for this is to scatter the right-lian<l 
lingers outward, as if spurting away water 
from them. But among the Arapalioes the 



Dead. 


fingers of tlie right hand-are half close.!, 
the thnmh is hooked over the fore and 
middle fingers, the hand is riiovetl back 
ujiwards a foot or so towards the object 
referred to, and then the fingers are sc.it 
tered, so as to .show that the object is onlv 
worth tlirowing away. 

A BEAR is represented among the Che- 
yepnes by clasping down the middle and 
third fingers ot the riglit hand with the 
thumb and extending the forefinger and 
little finger and crooking them. Among 
other tribes the band is passed before tiie 



Dying;. 


face to mean ugliness, while a grin is mven 
and the fingers are extending like claws. 
The Ute sign is given by holding the ch>se,l 
hand before the body with the palm down, 
and reaching forward a short distance, ty- 
laxing the fingers as if grasping something 
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with them, hn*l then drawLn;^ them back 
a^in 8u a8 to uliow the l)ear seratcliing and 
grasping with ifs claws. 

Bkavk is sliown among the Shoshones 
by clenching the right list and jdacing it 
on the brea.st. But among the Sioux the 
two hats are pushed forward altout a foot at 
the height of the breast with the palms in- 
wanl, the right being aUmt two inches 
behind the left. Among the C'omanches 



Nearly Dyinc, 

and Kaioways the sign is that given in the 
illustration. 

CiijKf is shown by some sign clearly 
meaning rising nlwve otliers. Eitlier the 
finger Is pointed over the bead or the hair 
is raised ; or else tlie liand.s are so placed as 
to show one in a<lvanco of all others. 

Dead is shown by tlirowing the fore¬ 
finger from the pcr[»eudicular into a hori- 


(•(K»D is shown among the Mandans by 
placing the right Ijand liori/ontally in front 
of the breast and moving it f«rwar«l. 
Among the C'ljeyenncs the right-hand 
fingers, ijoinling to the left, arc placed on 
a level with tlie mouth, the thumb being 
inward. Among the Arapalioes the chest 



Friend. 


is stnick two or three times over the heart 
with the radial sign of tlie right hand, the 
fingers being partly flexeil and pointing 
ilownwards. An even more eloquent sign 
is in use among the (Ijibwas, Siou.v, Kaio¬ 
ways, A]iaches, and Comanclies. The Hat 



Grew. 



Killed. 

riglit liand is placed palm downwaiils wirh 
the thumb touching tlie brea-st, and is then 
moved forward and slightly unwani and to 
the right. This is a tar liigiier notion of 
what IS good than the mere smacking of 
the lijw of the deaf-mutes. 

Grow has another eloquent sign, the 


zontal position towanis the earth, witli the 
back downward, or else by cro-sstng the 
anus on the chest and then letting them 
drop at the same time on tlie head. The 
Hannack sign is that we give, which is also 
in use among the Shosliones. For DYINO 
'we give the sign common to the Apaches, 
Comanches, and Kaioways. For “nearly 



Nothing. 


•lying bnt recovered” the Kaioways have a 
nost sijmiticant gesture. Tiie hand is 
•lioved slowly downwards, and then uji- 
vards again. 



Rain. 


hand being lield as in the illustration, and 
moved upwards in an interrupted manner. 
Much tlie same sort of sign is use<l for 
smoke, but in that the hand is thrown 
ujiwards several times from tlie same place 
instead of continuing the wliole motion up¬ 
ward. 

HoitSE has a multitude of signs, the com¬ 
monest being the stretching out of tlie right 


hand edgeways, with tiie thumb recumbent 
on tlie to|). ^o as to signifv tlie rider at full 
speed. Sometimes tlie tlmiub is clasiKid 



8un. 


under, and two fingers are placed astride 
tlie imaginary steed. SometimcB tbemiddle 
fingers are extended against jhe thumb, so 
as toform a liead, and the two outer fingers 
are stuck out to rei.re.seut the ears—a sign 
which is also useil for a mule. An uiitamwl 
horse is shown among the I'tes by ridiqg 
one band with tlie two fingers of the other, 
and jumpiti" and bucking it ho as to try 
and throw tlie straddling fingers off. 



The Sun according to tne Cheyennes. 


House is shown among tlie Sioux by 
crossing the extended fingers of the two 
hands at riglit angles in such a wav as 



Tree. 


represent the logs at the end of a hut. For 
a lodge or wigwam the two hands arc- 
generally raised together in the form of the 
nmf of a liou.se, tlie cmis of the fingers u))- 
wanls. Tins, with the palms clo.se togetlier, 
is the old sign for jirayer, which even now’ 



Untrue. 


lingers amongst us and is still taught to 
our children. Among the Kaioways ani 
Comanches the fingers are slightly se[)a. 
rated and crassetl, so as to show the cros.s- 
ing of the tent-poles above tlie covering. 


I 
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For XONK, NOTHIN*;, or 1 Havk none, a the Cheyenne si'N. Boih mean the same, i much the same witli them as it is with the 

v('ry expressive si}.'!! is used aiiionj' tlie the completenes.s of the disc sliown in Italians. As a nation **t ;;esticulators, we 

Sioux. The paltjj of the Hat ri'.dit hand each case. si oiild class tlie Italians far l>elow the 

p&ssed over tlie left from the wrist t<i- Tkee is given accordin" to the l)akota.«, French, but owing to their peculiar divi- 
ward and off the tips of the fingers. With , the right hand being liebl before the body, si ms it has been foun<l iDdis]>ensable to 

a little modification tliis sign is used among . as shown, and pushed slightly upward, to | have one general language, and to keep it 

till’Kaioways, Conianches, and AiKiches. give tlie idea of growtli. j al a fair average of cultivation. A most 

I'or FRIEND, "we give the Dakota sign. ; I’Ntri’E. H<im' signilicant is the Ankara striking e.xample of the i>erfection to which 
It is worthy of note that an Indian rarely . emblem of a falselusxl—the first and second si^n-language can be brongiit forced itself 
shakes hand with Indians; that is a cere- | fingers being moved in the direction of the into history in 1282. In that year the 

iiioiiy he reserves for his naie-faoe friend. . dotted line ! Sicilian Vespers reltellion was arranged 

For KILLED, we give tiie (’licyenne sign. The American Indians are the most stolid tl: roughout tlie island, and even the day 
Se c how unmistakable it is. of races. We hear of tlieiii times and again and hour fixed, witliout a word lieing sjKikeu 

IJain is denoted b\’ the Shoshones and sitting for hours without moving a muscle. oi written. Every detail of flie conspiracy 

Al'Ji'dies by apimrently drinping lingers. and yet amongst them the language of j wiis eominunicateii by gesture. 

Wo give the ordinary Indian si N and pantomime tionrislies at its fullest. It is ' (THE end.) 


THE SOY’S OWN PHEASANTRY. 


Foo<t and Fecdiiiff .—It Mill lie M'ell, if 
YOU can so arrange it, alwavs to feed your 
birds yourself; you will then knou- they 
have lieen fed, and can go from home with 
an easy mind for the day. Plieitsants 
must be fell well morning and evening, and 
they must have plenty of fresh vvater in j 
the cleanest of i>ans. Sec that these are ! 
kept out of the sun in summer, and tliat 
they do not get frozen over in M-ihter. i 

It is needless surely to tell you that , 
pheasants are grain-feeders. Tbe gi-ain | 
may be oats, l»rle.v, wheat, rye, or rice ; i 
but Intlian com, although it niay lie used ' 
s|)aringly in autumn or winter,'is far too 
stimulating, and too fattening as well, for 
general use, or as a staple of diet in sumiiier- 
time. 

Feed early in the morning, and also at ' 
■-undown ; but you may throw a few grains | 
in at any time. Do not forget grass and ! 
other green-stuff, and a turf or two does | 
good, anil forms some employment for tlie ' 
birds. They will find enough gravel, old 
mortar, etc., for digestive puri>o»es among 
that which j’ou have put on toe floor, but 
pray do not neglect to keep this clean. 

Hoots such as carrota, tuniiiw, mangolds, 
etc., are also greatly relished by pheasants; 
and last but not least comes Spratts' 
crissel, which I, so scientifically prepared 
that we cannot aRoiil to want it now in our 
pheasantries. Aoout a tahlespoonfu! of 
this last is mixed with a mixture of either 
the meal prerared uy the same firm, or oat¬ 
meal to whicli enougn water has Ijeen added 
to make it moist but cnimbly. This table- 
spoonful is enough tor a jiair of birds. If 
f«l in this way, grains need not be given 
till night. Kemeiiioer tiiis: the rule in 
feeding is to give enough and no more. 
The birds should always apjiear hungry. 

Breeding nud Stocking. —(let young and 
healthy binls to liegin with, or all will go 
wrong. Procure them through tlie columns 
of some such pajicrs as the “Stock-keeper,” I 
•• Exchaiigeand Mart,” or “ Poultry.” Von j 
can get any of these at the IsHikstalls. ; 
Beware whom you deal with. Take no- > 
tiling on cliance—and nolKidy either. I 

Procure your birds early in spring, after 
you have ijuite tinisbed all arraiigenients ' 
for tlieir feeding, breeiliiig, ainl comfort. I 
Indeed, it is advisable to purchase in I 
January, for the i>heasants ought to lie I 
quite used to the place Jiefore the spring I 
sunshine and the singing of birds suggest | 
to them the propriety of getting ready 
ilieir nests. 

What do silver and golden pheasants 
cost to buy ? Ah, I felt sure you would 
ask that qiie.stion. 1 have really kept 
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“shirking” it to nearly the last. Well, 
then, tliey are rather dear to buy. Of 
eoiirse, tlie price really deiieiids on the kind , 
and quality. But for about 7s. (id. a ben ' 
can be got, and let us put down IDs. (kl. for i 
tbe COCK. ! 

One of tbe most beautiful and healthy ! 
and plucky—too plucky sometimes—is the i 
Golden Pheasant, and I do not like to see | 
him without two hens, .so that j'onr first I 
stock would cost about 4’I os. tkl. But if i 
you have luck the outlay will amply repay ! 
you. 1 

It is advisable to have in quiet corners of . 
the aviarv places slieltereil from rain and ■ 
screenetl from view bv bits of buslies thrown ' 
down in front. Behind these the pheasants 
will lie nearly sure to retire when they wish ! 
to lay. It is mostessential for success that 
they'be kept os quiet as possible during the 
laying season ; and although they must not 
lie overfed lest they deposit shell-less eggs, 
still they should be nutritiously fed. 'Ijie 
grains should lie tlie best jirocurable, for j 
these are cheapest in the long-run, and ! 
abundance of juicy green fooil should be I 
given, among tlie best sorts lieing ground¬ 
sel (of which the birds are very fond), chick- 
weed, lettuce, and succulent kale or cab- 
iKVge. 

Egg-eating is a fault which is difficult to 
guard against. You may iiare the bills, or 
even roughen them with allot iron. Keep¬ 
ing dogs, cats, and strange boys at liay, j 
however, and not bustling or talking much 
alxmt them when they aro laying, are tlio 
best preventives, because egg-eating never 
ciiiimiences unless there is a broken egg. 
Forewarned is foreanned, tlierefore. 

Sometimes the liens prefer to lay in the 
ojien. You must just let them, although | 
they are there more likely to break the , 
eggs. ' 

When the hens commence to lay you must j 
liegin to collect the eggs. It is liest always ! 
to Meat the same dress M-hen going into the I 
aviary. You must take tbe eggs aM’ay and | 
>].xce them, pointed end downwards, in a \ 
Kix of bran, and turn them every day. 

The latter end of May or lieginiiing of 
June is tlie liest time for setting the eggs, 
('boose a light, goiHl sitting-lien, and 
several kinds are (o lie recommended. 
Some cross of the Dorking "with game or 
silky—jierliaps a silky itself—or the old- ’ 
fashioned “midden” hen of Scotland, is 
very gnoil. Be sure this hen is brootly. 
Try her first M-itli .some china eggs, ami if 
she sjt.s Mell on the.se, introduce llie pliea- 
saiits’eggs to the number of fifteen. There i 
Ls said to Ije hick in mid nuiuliers. i 

"^'ou had best get a sittiug-box, a section 


of which I sketched in Fig. ii. You ivill 
it is somewhat slanting tiiManls the front, 
and has a lid, M'hich is represented ojien. 
It is also Mell ventilated. The rea-son mIiv 
such a box is necessary is that eggs of 
)ilicasant.s soon cool, and the hen should 
not lie alloMcd off more than about twenty 
minute.s a day unlcs.s the weather is warm. 
During this time she M ill feeil, drink, and 
mibably dust herself. A turf is put in the 
fOX under tiie nest, and during the loj't 
Meek the eggs M'ill generally need sprink¬ 
ling witli lukeM-arm Mater. This box, hon- 
ei'er, is not a sine qud non, and if a broodv 
hen makes a nest for herself in a really 
quiet ]>lace it may be disjiensed with. A 
quiet place, indeeil, is indisjiensable. 

In about twenty-three days, less or more, 
the birds should be hatcbei!, aud so«>n the 
fun begins, and a good deal of care is needed 
in the rearing of the hinls. 

For aliout tM-elve hours after they come 
out the only thing the birds need Ls sleep 
and M'ariutli. Tliese the lien provi<l**s, so 
that is left to Nature. They maj’ then at 
once be put into tlie cooj) tliey are going to 
occupy; and regular feeding*and MHlering 
also commences. The coop.s should have a 
little run in front of them, and into this the 
pheasant chicks soon come to be fed. Cus- 
tanl of eggs and milk, a little chopjimi 
onion, parsley (sparingly), and lettuce 
should be given little and often. Or u-^; 
Spratts’ meal as directed. By-and-by Uiey 
Mill lie able to eat stronger food—a little 
oatmeal draggled M-itJi milk, boUed rice, 
bruised heniii, and onion being mixed with 
it. Let it, liowever, be ahvays fresh, an>l 
feed early and late, and all day long. The 
hen’s food must be placed in the coop. 

When you coop out on the grass cuoo^ a 
sunny spot out of tlie Mind. Remeiiiler 
the biixls mu.st have plenty of Mater, but 
arrange it so that they cannot get in to 
Splash, else they may take cramp. 

Beware of cold. Cover the coop np with 
a sack at night, and have tbe door lietweeti 
tlie little run and the ciK>p closed, else rat' 
may pay them a visit. Bats are of opinion 
that young pliea.saiit is very goi>d eatin-.-. 
When they are old eiiougii they ought t.» 
liave plenty of run wberevor they pleaM'. 
else tliey will hardlv tliriie. 

As to breeds. I tiiink a lieginner shoul l 
choose either the golden or silver, and siivk 
to that for a time till he lias gained expe 
rience. A ver>' jiopular bi-eed is what 
called tlie Laily .Amherst pheasant, aiwi 
these may he crossed Mith the gold. 

I may aild that if any l>oy take.4 up th»- 

f iheasniit fancy and gets into a dittiruh'- 
le may apply to me through the Ediha : 
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Iie!i> liim, only lie hIiouIiI not for;;ct that no 
aii"ver can Ikj uhtaiiieil uiuier six Meeks. 
JjijiCdsi :.—If treated jus 1 luive tried to 
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e!(plain. and kept clean and dry, ymi M ill 
rarely l>c troiiUIed M'ith disease of any 
kind. Let niu re[K;at here tliat you must 
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j^iard atraiiist overfeeding, and that the 
Milter must :il«‘ay.s be pure, w/t, and 
sweet. 


THE NEWEST DHLCIMEE. 


T .vKE a toliacco-1»o.x. M’e need .scarcely 
say there wore no tobaeco-Uixes in 
Itahvlonia; but oui-s is a very diirercnt in¬ 
strument from ita ancient namesake, tliou;'!! 
its tone is none the le.ss sweet to those m Iio 
make the dulcimer tlicmselves. Take, 
then, a tobaeeo-box, or a ci;'ar-lK>x, or any 
Im)x M-ith thin hardisli mumhI. and take the 
Isix to pieces and remove the nails, and 
thou ”lue tlie Imix loy:etlicr a;iiun. If you 
do this you Mill ^jet a better tone than if 
you loft tlie box alone : but fur a tirst 
attempt you can start at once on the Ixix 
as MO have snpjxised you Mill do in our 
sketch. 

i'or the last time, then, take a liox, and 
imil a row of black furniture tacks or pins 
iiiono its op|K>site edyc-s. To these nails or 
pins iix pieces of brass Mire—very thin 
M'ire—the best bein$; that you find in the 
spi in<pi of jrarters and patent braces. Hut 
if you have no wire try tishiiio put, or 
M jixed thread, or elastic out of your old 
Ixxit'sides. 

J..ay a ruler, square or round, as m o have 
slone, A B in oiir cut; ami jam underneath 
the wires a series of blocks, as M'e have 
done, stretching aMay from the niler at 
such distances as to give a scale of notes 
when jducked M’ith a quUl or hammered 
with a cork at the end of a slip of whale- 
lione. Tunc from your middle note up ami 
ilown. On our box Me have nine notes, 
luvt twelve can be managed easily, so that 
semitones can be provided; but all the 
siinie, it is as M'ell to leave the .semitones 
till you get practice, the “ncMcst dul- 
4-iiuer” having a M’eakness for making its 


OM’ii semitones, and, like ils robiistcr 
names.'ike, its oMii overtones too. How¬ 
ever, no matter! 

Try the instrument as mc show. Tune 


np your nine .strings. Set to Mork care¬ 
fully and Bharply, and do not hit too hard, 
and you will ond that the music is really 


good. It is not the sort of music to be 
jiliiyed in slow time, as the rcsoiianee is not 
enough to carry long notes, but for ordinary 
M'ork-a-day ^Kipular airs it u (juite os good 


as the jeM-’s-harp, and far better tlian the 
mouth-organ.s with their dreadfully grating 
chords. 



A Toy Dulcimer. 


THE CAMPHOR BOAT. 



IHERE is nothing more captivating as a 
rule than machinery in motion. 
ovei»»®B^ is a long way toM’ards- life, and 
tieii » thing can be got to move for Iiours 
n titue M’ithout any visible means of 
opulsion, people are, asa nile, very proml 
itJ5 possession. Now, although we do 


not hold out any serious hopes that we are 
intriMlucing our readers to a rival to steam 
or electricity, yet we strongly advise them 
to invest twopence in a piece of camphor, 
and experiment with the herein illustrated 
little sm]>. 

Take a slip of tin, the thinner the better, 


and cut it into tlie shape m c show with a 
pair of scis-sors. Do not mind about the 
flagstaff at first; that is to hoi.st the flag on 
when you have succeeded, hut not before. 

Now put on the stern in such a M'ay as 
to rest on the boat and just toucli the 
water, a small piece of camphor. The 
vapours of that piece of camphor will, in a 
mysterious May, put the boat in motion, 
ami steadily it M’ill cruise about for hours. 

Camphor is not the only sulistauce that 
has this driving poMer. A drop of pure 
alcohol—that is, chemist’s alcohol, of course 
—if drojiped in such a M ay on to the boat 
as to just touch the M’ater will give a really 
satisfactory speed ; as Mill chloroform, 
etlier, and man^' of the essences and oils. 

To get the circular movement you must 
have a tiny rudder to the ship, or you can 
have a slip of tin working like nn arm in ami 
round a central saucer, m Mhich case, with 
the flag comjdete, you will have the appa¬ 
ratus used in the lecture-rooms, to M'hich 
you must go for a full explanation of the 
reason of these tilings. Or if you jirefcr it, 
you can look up the subject of “ suiierficial 
temsion ” in the physics Ixioks. It is not an 
easy subject, and it has by no means been 
clearly worked out. The “general idea” 
is that the boat is equally attracted on all 
sides by the water, but tliat M'hen the 
substance is placed aft, the vapour of the 
siilistance takes the place there of the M'ater; 
and as the attraction of the vapour is less 
than that of the M'ater, the boat moves in 
the direction of the strongest force. 
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WiKD-EOCS (Kieer).—Put old lime and gnvel in the 
ran. Give Spmtu' criseel. 

Nervoqsxbss (Scotia).—Take n linth ercr)’ momio!;, 
plenty o( uerclee, and Eppi'a Curacuiie. Dose on 
the bottle. 

Chlokopobmki) Rabbit? (W. B.>. — Yes; they would 
not bo puUonous, but would rei|iiire to be bled ut 
once. A amort blow l>eliii)d the ear ia the beat way 
of kiiliDR them. But yon ahould see this done 
before you do it youraelt, 

Emiorakt. —If you had read the paper carefully, yon 
would have seen that we are contiimolly advising 
readers to go where we now tell you to go—the 
Umigranta' Information Ofllce. 31. Broadway, VVeat- 
minater. The Government of your country hns 
eatabliahed the office for the purpoae of advising 
you M to the colony in wliich at the moment you 
will have the )>est chance. Surely you should take 
advantage of the opportunity. 

>ATr (Emeat).—The " young olBcert" you saw were 
midshipmen. As to “wbat It would cost to be 
one,” you had better refer to the (luarterly “Navy 
Listbut it is of no use your thinking any more 
about it if you are over thirteen and a half years 
of age. 

BoTAKY (T. R. L.).—The plant ia C^fcAicum aufxiii' 
rurh*. the meadow aaflron. It la one of the two 
Britiah repreaentatives of the llelanthaceic. 1 'lie 
other is TojUldt'a. Tofitldia has a leafy scape; 
ColeJtituiit (so called from Colchis, where it grows 
ahundaut<y) has a leslless scape. 

Suii'BCiLniKa (R. Palmer).—The woodlock was a 
piece put in the throating or score of the pintle 
above the load waterline, or os near to it as pos¬ 
sible, to prevent the rudder from unshipping. It 
was coppered before being put in, and when in 

f ilace wsB secured by driving a copper bolt through 
t Into the stock of the rudder. 

Shipahot. -Either you must go to sea in the service 
of a small company to begin with, and then RPply 
for a vacancy, or you must have Influence, write 
to the secretary of the company, enclosing copies of 
testlmouinls. 

Twine (J. B. C.).—There is a little book on Flax by 
W. Cliarley, published by George Bell and Sons, 
and there U an article on Cordage and Fibres in 
Stanford s' ** Manuraoturiiu*' Iiidustries,'' price 
3s. (ki. published by Stanford, of Charing Cross. 
The process is too long for us to desutibe here. 
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I Letters (Floro M V—If you multiply the number of 
j inhabitants of the world by eight, you will have the 
I number of articles that pass through the post-offices 
of’the world in a ye.ir. Half these will be letters, 
I and a uuarter of the other half will l>e post-cards, 
the rest being printerl matter. There Is one post- 
I , office in the world to every ten tliousaud of its 
j ' Inlfiiblfauts. 

ilATHF.MATlcAl. iNsT (Freti).—It ia prolMble that 
I yon do not use the drawing-pen rightly. It should 
I l>e held close against the ruler, and slightly inclined 
I in the direction of the line to be drawn. 2. The 
Cao on the protractor is the scale of chords. Tills 
is for the purpose of drawing angles correctly. Put 
one leg of the compass at the <> and the other at 
the (>0. and then draw a semicircle of the radius 
thus oliCained. Supposing you want your angle to be 
of 43”, put the leg of the compass again at the o, 
and srpieese in the other leg till It stands on 45 of 
the scale. Then mark this distance off on the 
semicircle, and lines drawu to the centre from the 
points BO marked w ill be found to be at the re¬ 
quired angle. Hie scale ends at 90*, because 90* is 
a right angle. As a matter of tact, the arc you 
I leqiiire la less than a quadrant; we only aay seinl- 
clrcle in case you are not clear as to what on arc 
means. 

Areas ok CrriES C.S. Harding).—It Is not the case. 
London has an area larger than New York, Paris, 

I and Berlin, all put togeiher. Berlin has an area 
of 29 Bi|uare miles, P.tris is only Just a trifle larger, 
it haring an area of 30 S((uare miles, Chicago has 
an area of 30 siiuare miles, Boston has an area of 
37 square miles. New York has an area of 42 square 
I miles, and London has an area of 121 square miles. 

* LlSRriST.--The character Is Ethioptc. Y’ou can buy 
a Testament In the same style at the British and 
Foreign Bible Society's place in Queen Yictorin 
Street, There is a large collection of Ethiopic 
manuscripts nt the British Museum; iu fact tlie 
largest collection in the world. Many of the manu- 
, scripts were acquired during Lord Napier's Abys- 
; sinlaii expedition. 

‘ Strrxothrr.—I s it possible to have two step- 
^ motliers'.' We Bupp.>se It is, though we never 

I thouglit about it before. How was it with Henry 

' vuf. 8 clifldren? How many stepmothers had 
Eliz.-ibcih? Tlure'a a little historical exercise for 
‘ - you. 

I F'XiTBAt.L (.Y. Y. Z.).—If you are not allowed to 
I plo}'. football try hockey or the more leisurely golL 


Sailing (Andrews, \v.).—A racing yacht oud/ 
certainly Co sail as near as four puiuta to the«iii<i 
and if a model does not sail within tbit, you it. 
belter try again. There is something that un If 
Improved upon either in hull or sail plic. Tm 
smaller Jib so as to get more poweraft. Therek 
no test w hateveriu sailing a boat backwards ua 
forwards acrossapond without having to alter tlir 
slieet; for If the boat travels straight each vi) 
with the sheet unaltered it is obvlont tliat Ut 
wind is dead abeam, and anything in the ship linr 
even a bit of firewood with a paper sail, will in<r 
in a " soldier's wind." Unless a model wiV. sao 
straight and l>eat to windward wiiliin four pia'j 
she la uot worth aalllng. 

Electricity (F. C. M.).—l A “ Iransfonner " is c 
the principle of an induction coll. It coosisb 
generally of a core of thin plates or wires of irt; 
interlaced with two sets of copper wire coils, > 
primary consisting of nwny turns of thin wire 
receive the Inooming kuU curreoU of high putoi 
rial, and a secondary oooslsUag of a few turns d 
thick wire to deliver the large currents which u 
out at a low potential. In this way theniuiiber!^ 
“ watts " of the secondary are equal to the osoile: 
of watts of the primary, while the volts ol ih' 
secondary are to Hie primary as the number ’ 
turns in the two cotls, S. As an all-roimd tei: 
book tliere are few better at present t^s 
Thompson's “ Elementary Lessons on ElecUicn.' 
and Magnetism. ” 

Printing (A. Bunny).—Try Southward’s “Pnctic/ 
Printer," pubUiheii at the “ Printer’s B^ut 
office; or Wilsons “Typograptiical PriDtioi!. - 
Wyman's Technical Series : or read the arilHc: 
Kncyolopicdia Brttaaiiica and aee the Ixori >' 
foot. 

Matrkuatic.—Y ou have only got to double Uiecc 
tents and find the cube root of the result 1' 
problem Is one of the three that puzzled the sane' 
geometen. The three were this douUing ot il 
cube, the squaring of the circle, and the triwet c. 
of the angle. Yon can aolve it geometriesU; 
conic sections. As to Its being Tmposrible, it-- 
depends entirely on what limits you reiiuirc.: 
short, wbat are the rules of the game you siil 
play at f 

SqCARE (H. Qwinimer. Baltimore).-Such a 
would cost a couple of pounds over here if oi i' 
best quality. If you were to ironort one yon v''c' 
have to pay duty, and altogether you woaU : 
well to buy one made on your aide of the 
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HE WIRE AND THE WAVE; OR, CABLE-LAYING IN THE CORAL SEAS. 

By J. Munro, 

Author of “ EUetritity and itt Voet," etc., tie. 

CHAPTER X.—THE CASTAWAYS. 

I HE sank stern foremost into the furiously around the spot, then all a few yards of us, and tlie sea was 
> wlurlpool,” continued Carey, “and was as quiet as a millpond. The full of wreckage, from which we had 
} seen no more. The waves leaped mainmast had struck the water within great difficulty in keeping clear ; l>ut 
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'Me hung about the spot as if loth to 
leave. 

“The vessel luul blown up her decks 
under pressure of tiie water as she 
sank, and the territic noise seemed to 
kill the swimmers, for we saw them 
tlrop their heads and dissippear. The 
only living soul we noticed afterwards 
was Grossmann. He was floating on a 
sheep-pen, and making eloquent ges¬ 
tures for help; but he was too far off. 
We could not reach him, and he drifted 
away, now rising on the crest of a wave, 
now sinking into the trough of the sea. 
A little later and the pen came up with¬ 
out him. One of the patent rafts was 
also seen afloat, but there was no one 
visible upon it as the waves hurried it 


away. 

“The Buffalo foundered about half- 

E ast twelve, but it was an hour or two 
efore we left the scene. The barometer 
had risen suddenly about noon, which 
portended a change ; but the gale was 
as fierce as ever yet, and the sea run¬ 
ning teinpestuouslv. It was as much 
as we could do to Keep the boat from 
being swamped eiich instant, and old 
Keilson had a bucket fastened to keep 
her head to the rollers. We reflected 
on our situation. Fifteen souls in an 
open boat in the Bay of Biscay in a 
raging storm, and no compass or pro¬ 
visions except a few biscuits, a small 
Dutch cheese weighing about six 
pounds, and a bottle of spirits. Neilson 
nad been unable to lift the water-keg 
over the rail into the boat. Few of ua 
had tasted food since six o’clock on 
Saturday evening, but we felt no hun¬ 
ger. We did not know where we were 
going. We kept our bows to sea and 
drifted with the elements. Two of us 
on our knees baled the water out with 
buckets, three rested by turns, and one 
had charge of the signals. 

“ At dusk the same evening the look¬ 
out sighted a big vessel under sail, 
apparently a mile or two away. Our 
hearts bounded with hope and joy. We 
had no lights, but a white handkerchief 
was tied to the end of an oar held up 
like a jury-mast. We shouted till we 
were hoarse, and she seemed at one 
time to be edging near us till we could 
see her lights quite plainly: but she 
gradually uore away, and all nope died 
within us. 

“ It was a dreadful night, and Heaven 
alone knows how we weathered it. Pitch 
darkness, a tremendous sea running, 
and a wild hurricane blowing. We were 
drenclied to the skin with sprav, buf¬ 
feted by the wind, and half sick with 
the tossing. I was on my knees in the 
water at the bottom of the boat most 
of the night, niy limbs cramped with 
cold. But this was the least evil. A 
burning thirst consumed us like a tor¬ 
ment. When we could bear it no longer 
the bottle was solemnly opened and 
p.ujsed round, each taking a mouthful of 
.Spirits. It was no relief; it even seemed 
to make us worse and crave for more. 
Pray Heaven you may never feel the 
p.angs of thirst ! ‘ Oh,* groaned some of 
the men. ‘ what would I not give for a 
drink of water! 1 would give the 

whole world for a mouthful !’ Yet all 
around us was water, leaping up, roar¬ 
ing, surging, and lashing over us. We 
knew it wl^s madness to drink of it. 
About midnight, as near as 1 can re- 
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njember, the wind shifted to the north¬ 
west and brought a squall of rain. 
Lightning every now and then illu¬ 
mined the weltering waters with a 
violet glare. The rain chilled us to the 
marrow, but was eagerly welcomed. 
We hela our mouths open to catch the 
drops, and some presented their sou’- 
westers; but the little we collected in 
this way oiily moistened our fevered 
lips and tongues. Still, we were grate¬ 
ful, and no complaints were made. We 
tried to keep each other up, though 
some of us wished that death might 
end our sufferings. 

“Towards morning several of the 
crew became delirious and fell into the 
bottom of the boat, apparently asleep, 
but raving strangely from time to time. 
They ha<l been drinking the salt water. 

“ Neilson, the coxswain, who had liad 
no rest since Friday, was now dead 
beat, and scarcely able to hold the 
tiller. It was decided that he should 
rest, and a seaman was appointed to his 
task. The relievetl man fell instantly 
asleep. But we broached-to several 
times, and were very nearly swamped 
through the new steersman. 8o alter 
an hour we had to rouse old Neilson 
and b€« him to resume his post. 

I “At last a grey light showing in the 
east told us that day was breahing. I 
need not say how thankful we were. 

“The cabin-boy we had picked up 
woke from a long sleep, and, smiling 
strangely, said, ‘ What a long walk I’ve 
had ! IVe been all the way to Belve¬ 
dere, and want to go home to Woolwich.’ 
After a little he started to his feet, with 
flushed face and blazing eyes, tugging 
at his lifebelt. ‘ Here,’he cried, *lena 
me a knife, somebody ! 1 want to cot 
this ofi*! I’m going for a walk, and this 
thing bothers me.’ Poor little chap ! he 
would have stepped into the sea if we 
had not held him back. He was a pretty 
little fellow, with a face like a girl’s, 
and had never been to sea before. 

“Just at this time one of us sighted 
a large vessel bearing down upon us 
from the north with all sails set, as 
though she came to rescue us ! She 
looked about five miles oft", but we 
hoisted our signal again and shouted 
like madmen, pulling with all the 
strength remaining to us. She made 
no answering sign, but our hearts 
thrilled with unspeakable joy, for she 
must pass near us. 

“ It was hardly eight o’clock when 
we saw her first, and it was ten before 
she caught our signal as we topped a 
wave. Thank Goa ! She chang^ her 
course at once and bent towards us. A 
heartfelt cheer burst from our parched 
throats, and even the sick men raised 
themselves to look at her. By a quar¬ 
ter past eleven she was so close that all 
our doubts were at an end, and in fifteen 
minutes we were drawing alongside. 
Yet it seemed as though another day 
had passed since we first sighted her. 

“She proved to be the Loch Goil. a 
Scotch emigrant ship, hailing from the 
Broomielaw and bound to Otago, New 
Zealand. The emigrants crowded to 
the side to look at us, and one of them 
exclaimed, in a broad Glasgow accent 
—sweeter to my ears than Tuscan— 
“ ‘ Why, here’s a boat wi’ only twa men 
in her.’ ilost of us, relieved from the 
strain, had utterly collapsed. 


“We were hauled on board by bow¬ 
lines, and sonie of us were nearly 
drowned in being saved, we were so 
feeble. The little cabin-boy stoutly 
refused to be lifted. ’ Let me go,’ be 
cried, struggling wildly. ‘ Leave me 
alone. You can go if you like. I warn 
to walk home.’ 

“The emigrants crowded round u; 
with pitying faces and eager questions. 
Captain Barr, the commander, was mos: 
kind and Christian-like in his conduct. 
He ordered everything to be done ior 
our comfort, and the doctor attended 
to us at once. So did the captain's lady 
and the emigrants, though manv of then 
were very poor. We were allowed nt' 
water, though we craved that most. Tb^ 
doctor took us aft into the saloon aiei 
administered some hot preparation. 
More of this restorative, and some Ikc 
soup with biscuits, brought back on' 
stren^h. The little cabin-boy was put 
to bed in a cos^ cot, and the emigmui: 
not only supplied us with a dry cnang- 
of clothing, but sent the hat rouni 
and subscribed twenty-seven shillings 
for us. Each and all did their best tc 
help. 

“Hardly had we begun to recov.r 
ourselves when a big steamer was 
descried sailing out of the south. Cap; 
tain Barr immediately ran up signals« 
distress, which brought the new-cotuet 
nlongsiae. She proved to be the Par 
thenon, Captain Crompton, of tl- 
Ocean Navigation Company, hoin^ 
ward bound n-om China. 

“We were therefore transhipped,ib^ 
emigrants raising a farewell cheer 
our boat left the side of the Loch (.I'.'i- 
The sea was still running so high thai 
the transfer was not made witLui' 
some danger; but at last we werv 
hoisted on the deck of the Parthenci; 
and the vessels parted. The cabiD-b'? 
was far too ill to move, and in coll^■ 
quence of this went on with the eiu; 
grant ship to Otago. 

“Good luck, and a prosperous voya? 
to Captain Barr, say I. He pro'^'' 
himself a gentleman; and I shall nerc 
forget him. 

, “ We boarded the Parthenon aboti 
half-post ten, a pale and deatlily W- 
looking so ill that the mere sight of r; 
overcame some of the ladies on 
Only one or two of the castaways la' 
regained the hues of health; -u-i 
several were almost demented. '' 
received kindness there too, but i.f^ 
so much, nor yet so warm, as that ■•i 
the poor emigrants and Captain 
We were quartered in different paiti;' 
the vessel, and only met again ou lU' 
pier at Gravesend, where we w.i 
landed on Wednesday afternoon ali-' 
half-past three. 

“We were a ragged crew. I sports 
a pea-jacket and a check shirt prii.w 
with terriers’ heads, tongues out. i 
; crimson Tam-o’-Slianter bonnet gra^-'i 
my temples, and my nether limbs 
draped in canvas pants wide eniw:?! 
for coal-sacks. I had been off'erea 
Scotch kilt by one of the e^lig^aIlt^' 
Donald Mac-something, from 
Bala-koolish, or some other catan 
of syllables. ‘ Sax yairds o’t, mon,’ 
he; ‘a’ guid Maepherson t«.rtan.’ H 
fingered it lovingly. ‘A bonnie ki-'- 
said he. ‘Ye’ll t^’it ?’ I was tou<l. ' 
but I declined the gift; kilts are no' 
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>ny line. So I accepted the inexprea- out to cruise about the scene of the which made her ‘ lean ’ aft. She had no 
sibles of an Irisli navvy. wreck and pick up survivors, but I am way on her, and lay like a log in the 

“ With the money in our possession afraid there are none. The explosion water. So that when she encountered 
we took the first train to London, and I , prol>ably killetl some, the falling masts a really bad storm she was beaten to 
confess I never knew till then how dear I others, and tlie rest were drowned. A pieces. I saw what she was in the 
that smoky old monstrosity was to me. ^ numl)er of ships round Ushant for the Mediterranean." 

Kxcept the Loch (loil, I never in my i East and West, but the sea was fearful, I “ There will l)e a Board of Trade 

life siiw a more welcome sight than the and no man could live long in it.” inquiry, 1 suppose!” remarked some- 

dome of St. Paul’s." “What do you think was the cause of one; “and we shall be as wise as ever.” 

Carey paused. the wreck ? ” asketl Moles. “ There wj»s “ It is scandalous !” said MoieSj who 

“Is there any hope of others being some violation of the laws of Nature.’* was interested more in the physics of 

saved 1 ” inquired (Jilvniy. “I am not much of a philosopher,” the wreck than anything else. “Ships 

“ Not much,” replied Carey, shaking answered Carey ; “but I tnink she was j can be built to stand any weather, and 

his head. “ They nave telegraphed to a brute of a ship. She was poop-built ' they ought to be. There should be no 

our consul at Brest to send a steamer originally, and the poop was removed, j trusting to luck.’’ 

' (To be eoftltnufd.) 

BARBICANE & CO.; 

OH, THE PURCHASE OF THE POLE. 

By JuLts Verne, 

Author ((f "The Clipprr oj the Clouds," "From the Enrth to the Moon," etc., etc. 

CH.^PTER XII.—HEROIC SILENCE. 

[ T was a cannon that hurled the pro- dred millions of people, upset their ' months and a half the sun would halt 
jectile up to the moon ; it was to be habits and customs, and disturb their at the solstice on the tropic of Canc»*r 
I cannon that was to change the terres- very existence by provoking a general and retrograde towards the tropic of 
rial axis! The cannon! Always the catastrophe. , Capricorn. Three months later bo 

aiinon ! Barbicane &, Co. evidently But how had these two men managed would cross the Eq^uator at the autum- 
uHerecl from chronic attacks of aggra- ^ to disappear witliout leaving a trace! nal equinox. And with that would 

’ate<l “ cannonism ! ” Was a cannon ^ How could they have got away un- tinish the seasons that for untold 

he of the world! wasit to perceived with the men and material , ages had alternated with such regu- 

»e the brutal sovereign of the universe! ' necessary for their project! Hundreds laritv in every terrestrial year. For 
■'lie canon rules theology, was the ' of waggons, if they went by railway, the last time the spheroid would sub- 
-nnnon to give the law to commerce • and hundreds of ships, if they went by mit to the inequality of jts days and 
.nd cosmology! sea, would be require for the trans- nights. For the future the number of 

A cannon was the engine Barbicane port of the metal, the fuel, and the < hours between sunrise and sunset would 

I Co. were to bring into action. They ineli-nielonite. It was quite incom- lie equal all over the globe, 

jad not devoted their lives to ballistics prehensible how the departure could , In truth it was a magnificent work ! 

or notliing. After the Colunibiad of nave taken place incognito. But it had , J. T. Maston forgot all about the Polar 

'anipa Town there was to come the : taken place nevertheless. ' coal-field in contemplating the cosmo- 

iionster cannon of—of—the place .r/ Inquiries were made, but nothing was ; g^raphical consequences of his laboui-s. 

in<l already there were people who discovered as to any order being sent The principal object of the Association 

ould hear tne sonorous command, i to any of the metallurgical or chemical had been forgotten in the transforma- 
“ No. 1 ! Aim at the moon! Fire !” works of the world. It was inexplic- tions the face of the earth would 
“No. 2! Change the earth’s axis! able! But the explanation would ■ undergo—notwithstanding that the 
'ire ! ” come—some day ! ; earth did not care about these magni- 

And then for the “general upset” Barbicane and Nicholl having mys- [ ficent transformations. 

■retlicted Vjy Sulphuric Alcide ! teriously disappeared were beyond j J. T. Maston, alone and defenceless in 

The publication of the report of the immediate danger. But J. T. Maston ! his cell, resisted every pressure brought 
Commission produced an effectof which , He was under lock and key ; but were to bear on him. The members of the 
i is impossible even to givn an idea. ; not public reprisals to be feared ! Commission of Inquiry visited him 
'here was nothing in it of a soothing ' Bah ! He did not trouble himself daily, and Obtained nothing. It oc- 
eiidency, it must be admitted. By about that in the least! Admirably curt^ at Inst to John Prestice to make 
. T. Maston’s calculations, the pi-o- obstinate was the calculator I He was use of an influence that might succeed 
leni had evidently been solved. The of iron—like his fore-arm ! At nothing better than his—that of Mrs. Scorbitt. 
peration to be attempted by Barbi- did he quail! No one was i^orant of the lengths to 

-me «k Co. would, it was only too From the depths of his cel! in the which the widow would go when the 

lear, introduce a most regrettable gaol of Baltimore the secretary of the celebrated calculator was in peril, 

icxlification in the diurnal movement. Gun Club liecame more and more ab- There was a meeting of the Com- 

. new axis would l>e substituted for the sorbed in the distant contemplation of mission, and Mrs. Scormtt was autho- 
Id. And we know what would be the the colleagues he had not accompanied, rised to visit the prisoner as often as 
onsequences of that substitution. In his nnnd’s eye he could see Barbi- she thought fit. Was not she threatened 

The enterorise of Barbicane Co. was cane and' Nicholl preparing their with the danger from the recoil of the 
lus judged, condemned, and demitted gigantic enterprise in that unknown monster cannon as much as any other 
) general reprobation. Barbicane ' region where no one could interfere of the world’s inhabitants! Would her 
Co. were dangers to society. If ! with them. He saw them making the New Park Mansion escape the final 
ley retained a few partisans in the cannon, mixing the meli-melonite, cast- catastrophe any more than the wig-' 
fiiited States, the partisans were few ing the projectile which the sun would warn of the poor Indian or the humble 
ideed. soon count among its minor asteroids ! hut of the backwoodsman! Was not 

From the point of view of their own That new star >\mich was to bear the her life as inucli in danger as that of 
ersonal safety, Impey Barbicane and name of Scorbitta, as a delicate com- the obscurest Samoyed or South Sea 
a.ptain Nicholl had certainly done pliinent to the millionaire of New Islander ? The president of the Com- 
isely to clear out. They would as- Park ! and J. T. Maston began to count mission elaborately explained this to 
a redly have come to grief if they had the days that would elapse before the her, and suggested that she should 
ot done so. It was not wkli impunity word to fire was given. bring her influence tp bear for the 

lat they could menace fourteen hun- . It was the month of April. In two general good. 
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If she could only get Mr. Maston to 
state where Barbicane and Nicholl had 
gone, there would still be time to pur¬ 
sue them and save humanity from the 
impending fate. 

And so Mrs. Scorbitt had access to 


“ At last, dear ‘Maston, I see you 
again ! ” 

“ You, Mrs. Scorbitt! ” 

“Yes, my friend, after four weeks— 
four long weeks of separation—” 

“ Exactly twenty - eight days five 


me ! You have imagined that I wouV' 
betray my colleagues 1 ” 

“Do you think so meanly of mel 1 
to ask you to sacrifice your safety t' 
your honour? I to urge you to an ac 
which would be the disgrace of u iii' 



the gaol. What she desired above all 
WHS to see J. T. Maston, who had been 
torn by the police from the comforts of 
his cottage. Let it not be supposed that 
the heroic Evangelina was a slave to 
human weakness. And if, on the 9th 
of April, some indiscreet ear had been 
applied to the keyhole the first time 
that the widow appeared in the cell, 
this is what would have met it: 


hours forty-five minutes,” said Maston, 
looking at his watch. 

“ At last we meet!” 

“But why, Mrs. Scorbitt~why have 
they allowed you to come here ? ” 

“ To use whatever influence a bound¬ 
less admiration may have on him who 
is its object! ” 

“ What! ” exclaimed J. T. ilaston, 
“you have consented to talk thus to 


consecrated to the highest speculatv ' 
of the higher mechanics 1 ” 

“ Bravo, Mrs. Scorbitt! I recogiii- 
the worthy shareholder of our As^ie* 
tion ! Neverdid I doubt your counut 
“ Thank you, dear Maston.” 

“As for me to divulge our work'^' 
reveal at what spot on the surface 
the earth our effort is to be made-’ 
sell tlie secret I fortunately kept hiddr' 















within me—to permit these barbarians 
to launch off in pursuit of our friends 
to interrupt the labours they are eii- 

f iged in for our profit and our glory— 
would rather die first ! ’ 

“Maston, you are sublime!’’ said 
Evangelina. 

In truth, these two beings, so closely 
united in enthusiasm—atid equally mad 
—were l>orn to understatul each other. 

" No,” continue<l .Maston ; “ never 
sliall they know the name of the 
country which my calculations have 
designated, and which will be<'ome im- 
mortsil. They may kill me if they will, 
but they shall never po.sses.s my s«‘cret!’’ 

“And they may kill me with you," 
said .Mrs. Scorbitt, “for I also will Im; 
dumb.” 

“ Fortunately they do not know that 
you possess the secret.” 

“ Do you think I am capable of reveal¬ 
ing it because I am only a woman ? to 
betray our colleagues and you ? No, my 
friend ; no! The Philistines may raise 
the world against you to tear you from 
your cell, but I will be with you, and 
wo shall have at least the consolation 
of dying together.” 

And that was the way the conversa¬ 
tion ended every time the widow visite<l 
;]ie prisoner. And every time the 
L'otmnissioners inquired as to the result 
.In* answer was the same ; 

“ Nothing yet; but in time I hope to 
)btaiu what you want! ” 

Oh, the astuteness of woman ! 

“ In time! ” she said. But time 
narched on : weeks went by like days, 
Jays like hours hours like minutes. 

it was now .May. Mrs. Scorbitt had 
•Vttained nothing ; and if she had failed 
vlio could hope to succeed f Wa-s the 
vorld to resign itself to this terrible 
•low without a chance of hindering it f 
Well, no ! iii such things resignation 
5 unacceptable. Our friends the dele- 
ates were unceasing in fomenting the 
xoitement. Jan.sen overwhelmed the 
'oniniissioners daily. Karkof picked a 
uarrel with the secretary. Donellan, 
D make things worse, directe<l attention 
> another victim in the shape of the 
selfish merchant, Forster, who had 
luk into insigniticance after the auc- 
oi) sale, to bid at which he had been 
ijfjiged. And in order to bring the 
fiD'gniatic fishmonger prominently to 
it» front, the Canadian attempted to 
nock him down. To complicate 
iitters further, “ the friendly Powers” 
»gffvn “to bring pressure to bear” on 
Washington Ciovernment, which 
u:l quite enough to do to witlistand 
e “pressure” of its own people. In 
j>ly the Washington Government 
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issued a circular authorising the arrest 
of the two “malefactors” by any Power 
whatsoever. But none the less did it 
remain impossible to discover where 
the malefactors had got to. 

Then the Powers hinted that if J. T. 
Maston were properly dealt with, J. T. 
Maston would reveal the secret. But 
the Government might as well have 
tried to extract a word from Har- 



Middle Ages was not without some 
advantages. So it was pronosetl to 
introduce, for the benefit of Mr. Mas¬ 
ton, a few experiments with the “boot,’’ 
the “scavenger’s daughter,” “molten 
lead,” “ Ijoiling oil,” “ the wooden horse,” 
I the “bastimulo,” etc., etc. But such 
! things were impossible in the century 
I whic^ inventea the magazine rifle, 
roburite, bellite, panclastite, and other 


"Attempted to knock him down." 



pocrates, the god of silence, or from the 
chief dea^mute of the New York 
Institute. 

.And then the exa.speration increased 
with the general anxiety, and a few 
practical minds drew attention to the 
fact that the torture system of the 


“ites,”not to mention the far superior 
meli-melonite! 

Mr. Maston had then no fear of 
being put to the torture. All that 
coukl be clone with him was to hope 
I that he would speak, or that chance 
I would speak for him. 

! (To be eonlinued.) 


BUSH LUCK: 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 
By AV. H. Timperlev, 

.IntHor e>/ - Uarry Trevtrtm^' tie. 


~ ooK here, Hugh, if you intend to 
keep these two savages, I think we 
to give each of them a name and a 


CHAPTER XXin.—BILLY AND BOBBY. 

shirt,” suggested Jack, on the third day 
after our arrival at AVooloo-Wooloo. 

“ Very well, if you’ll name them FU 


rovide them with a shirt each, but I 
oubt if they’ll know how to put them 
on when they get them.” 
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“Oh, we’ll soon manage that. Now 
what about the names; what shall we 
call them 1 ” 

“ I don’t think it matters much. Like 
the roses, they’ll smell as sweet by one 
jiame as anotlier,” I replied, laughing. 

“Yes, so they will; and that reminds 
me that we ought to persuade the 
beggars to have a wash into the bar¬ 
gain.” 

*■ Shore, and if you do it will be the 
first they iver bad in theii- lives,” 
chimed in Denis, who was sitting near 
us enjoying his after-dinner pipe. 

“ Well, to begin with, I think I shall 
call them Billy and Bobby,” continued 
Jack, ignoring Denis’s remark, “so here 
goes, ’ and Jack made signs to the taller 
of the two men to stand up, when he 
placed his hand on his own breast, 
saying, “ Me Jack.” 

The savage grinned, and imitating 
him exactly, said, “Me Jack.” 

“No, no, no, you Bobby,” said Jack, 
placing his hana on his pupil’s naked 
breast, when the savage at once placed 
his hand on Jack’s breast and said, “No, 
no, no, you Bobby.” 

“You are an ass!” exclaimed Jack, 
rather sharply. 

“ You are an ass I” repeated the native 
in exactly the same tone of voice. Then 
Denis and I burst out into a roar of 
laughter, in which the savage joined 
heartily. 

“Now I should like to know what I 
am to do with a fellow like this—who 
imitates everything I say and do?” 
asked Jack, as he l^ked helplessly at 
Denis. 

“Just look here, Misther Jack, don’t 
be moidhering the craythur’s brains ! 
kShure, you might go on like that till the 
day aftlier to-morrow, and be no furder 
ahead, bekase, don’t you see, he doesn’t 
uudersthand what you want, and he’s 
just domg the same as yourself by way 
of being polite.” 

“Then how am I to make him com- 

reheud \vhat his name is to be 1 ” asked 

ack, impatiently. 

“ Shure, it’s as asy as shelling pays. 
Wait, and I’ll show you,” replied Denis, 
as be pulled a piece of damper out of 
tlie bag which served us for a safe. 

Bi'eaking off about a mouthful, he 
held it out to the native and called out 
“ Bobby ! ” when the latter advanced, 
took it out of his hand, and ate it. Then 
holding out another piece to the other 
native lie called out “ Billy ! ” with the 
same satisfactory result; and by the 
time the damper had been swallowed 
the lesson was learnt, and each man 
knew his own name, to be faithfully 
preserved through all future genera¬ 
tions. 

“ That was an immensely clever dodge 
of yours, Denis ; and I wonder I never 
thought of it,” remarked Jack, as the 
last bit disappeared down Billy’s throat. 

“Shure, and there’s sthranger things 
than that happen at times, Misther 
Jack. Now ril tell you something 
you’ll hardly credit, but, belave me or 
belave me not, it's as thrue as you are 
standing there before me. One day I 
wanted a naygur to thi-ack up my old 
stock-horse, so off I goes to the black 
fellows’ camp, where I found a darkey 
fast asleep. Well, 1 calls him and 1 
shakes him, and tries my }.>est to wake 
him up, but it was no uiortial use ; the 


fellow was that dead asleep as it makes 
no matther. ‘ Now then,’ says I, to my¬ 
self, ‘ ril just thry another plan.’ So I 
goes to my hut, which was clo.se handy, 
and brings out a loaf of bread ; then 
back I goes to where the black fellow 
was asleep, sits down alongside of him, 
ajid begins munchin’ away as if I hadn’t 
ate a bit for a week. And, as sure as 
you’re a living man, in less than half a 
minute my bould hero was sittiu’ up as 
wide-awake as you are, a-houldin’ out 
his hand for a share of the tucker.” 

“ That’s a very good yarn of yours, 
Denis ; and as you seem to understand 
the management of these gentry so 
well, perhaps you’ll make these two 
fellows wash themselves,” suggested 
Jock. 

“Shure, and I M’ill, thin,” replied 
Denis, in perfect good-humour. “Here. 
Tim, go and get a couple of buckets or 
wather while I get the soap.” 

In a few minutes everything was 
ready, when Denis pulled off his shirt, 
put a bucket of water in front of him¬ 
self, and usketl Jack to place Billy oppo¬ 
site to him with the other bucket. Then 
he gave the native a piece of soap, and 
made signs to him to make a latner as 
he was doing. As soon as Denis saw 
that Billy had a goo<l supply of soaji- 
suds on his hands he lathered his own 
face, the native, who was watching 
every move, following suit, and in an¬ 
other instant he was spluttering and 
blowing with all his might, while his 
black eyes stared at us out of the white 
suds, and gave him such a comical ap¬ 
pearance that Jack and I could contain 
ourselves no longer, and we burst into a 
roar of laughter. 

With sonie trouble Denis managed to 
wash the soap out of the poor fellow’s 
eyes and mouth, then the rest of his 
body underwent a thorough scouring, 
and Billy was perfectly clean for the 
hrst time in lus life. Next a blue 
woollen shirt was handed to him, but 
it was not until after he had tried to 
put his head into each of the sleeves, 
and his arms where he ought to have 
put his head, that Denis managed to 
get it on; but when it was on no 
prouder man than Billy ever trod the 
earth. 

Bobby, who had sat by a silent spec¬ 
tator of the scene, went through the 
ordeal next, and then we reckoned that 
having named, washed, and dressed two 
nakeffsavages in one day, we had made 
a ver^ good commencement in the task 
of civilising the aborigines. 

Day by day Jack and I worked at 
cutting down saplings and young trees, 
while Denis built up the sides and roof 
of the store-room, which he thatched 
with the rushes that grew in the bed 
of the river ; and as the weather con¬ 
tinued fine we managed to get our pro¬ 
visions housed in go^ order and condi¬ 
tion. 

Then the same work had to be done 
all over again for the hut in which we 
were to liv'e ; and at last that also was 
finished. But had Bobby and Billy not 
stuck njanfully to their work, ancf car¬ 
ried up all the timber which we cut 
down, our labours would have lasted for 
quite another mouth. 

Jack, who had taken upon himself to 
provide the camp with game, went out 
on horseback twice a we^, accompanied 
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by either Billy or Bobby on foot, aiid 
generally managed to bring in a liiiMl 
quarter of kangaroo, which, fried w id, 
some salt pork, made an excellent dish, 
and helpea us to economise our mutton 
which we were anxious to save as much 
as possible, as we had only brought om 
two hundred wethers. The ewes, c: 
course, we did not touch, as we ii. 
tended them to increase and niultip;. 
till we sljouk! become large flocl 
owners : but in the course of time 
found that this desirable end was no' 
to be accomplished as speedily anc 
pleasantly as we supposed, for our 
trials and troubles commenced altoost 
as soon as the huts were finished. 

Day after day the weather becamr 
hotter and liotter, and the flies l>epc 
to congregate by the thousand. Deri^ 
said the sheep orought them in «-itL 
them out of the bush. Then Jack cil 
culatcd that if two thousand shecf 
brought in only ten flies each twice , 
day, at the expiration of a fortnight vr- 
should have a stock of two hundrvil 
thousand to worry us. So he ttroane.. 
and asked Denis what he thought of i: 

“And what good will it do you u 
reckon up the flies, Misther Jack ? lu 
no scholard myself, but I can se 
there’s a plenty widout making suu^ 
about ’em,” replied Denis, soinewh^: 
impatiently. 

Yes, indeed, there were plenty 
them, and more than plenty, for tlif) 
got into our eyes and ears, flew dow 
our throats, dropj>ed into our foc-i 
swarmed in black clusters over of 
proA’isions, and buzzed about in tbfi 
thousands and tens of thousands, ti;. 
nearly driven frantic, Jack and I woui- 
try to clear the hut by dashing at thct 
with our towels, or anything else «• 
could lay our hands on, when tbf> 
M'ould fly out in swarms, only to retur 
in a few minutes in, if possible, great*: 
numbers than before ! 

Nor was this all, for one niomir; 
when Jack awoke he found he coaK 
not open his eyes. Then I knew tb 
he was attacked by ophthalmia, h 
eyes being inoculate with poison ri 
the pestiferous flies. Within a 
hours I felt as though someone b^' 
thrown a handful of sand in mine. Th« 
we were laid up for ten days. And wba 
a time we bad of it! 

Lying opposite to each other on oi, 
rude stretchers, with wet rags over e- 
faces, we toss^ and tumbled ahoci 
groaning with pain, while the ti:-- 
buzzed around with maddening peru 
nacity. The heat appeared to grv^ 
worse than ever, but there was i? 
escape, for to have gone outside tb 
hut into the light would have driie^t 
us mad. 

Had Denis been attacked I hare'' 
know what would have been the resui: 
but fortunately he was proof against ti* 
complaint, and did what he could t 
his rough way to alleviate our suSV: 
iiigs. 

One morning, when Jack and I «>'• 
nearly blind, Denis walked into 5!“ 
hut, and quietly informed us that Ti- 
and Sam had bolted. 

“ You don’t mean to say that 
have run away and left the sheep - 
exclaimed. , 

“ Sliui-R, and that’s ju.st what 1 I 
mane, Misther Hugh, ile and 
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thrackecl them up for a couple of miles, I 
anil as I could see they were going like ! 
steam, and I couldn't lave you young 
gents to go afther ’em, I just ’bout ship 
and came iNick again.” 

“The brut4*s! I think they might 
Jiave waited till Jack anil I got better, 
anyhow.” 

“Ah, you don’t know the cuteness of 
naygurs yet. Mist her Hugh. The l>eggnrs 
knew as you and your brother couldn’t 
lave the hut, and that I couldn’t lave 
you, so they steals Rilly’s and Roliby’s j 
spi^ars and away they goes, and I 
expect they’re a good twenty miles on 
the road by this time, bad times to ’em.” 


“And who is to mind the sheep 
now 1 ” I n.sked anxiously. 

“Why, Hilly and Bobby, of course: 
and will a little looking afther they’ll 
make lx?tther shepherds than the other 
chaps, who were afeard to lave sight of 
the camp.” 

“And how is it they’re not afraid 
to travel back to their own country 
alone 1 ” 

“Arrah! don’t l>e talking and moi- 
thering your head about ’em at all, at 
all; shure when a navgur gets home¬ 
sick he’ll thravel night ana day, and 
run all sorts of ri.sks till lie gets back 
to his own folks ; but if any of tliese 


Wooloo-Wooloo chaps happen to dhrop 
across their thracks, then ’*— and Heni.s 

f >oise<l him.self on his right leg, and 
ifted his right hand in tlie attitude of 
a man al>out to throw a spi*ar into 
someone—“D’ye see that now?” he 
asked. 

“ Yes, I saw it a little bit,” I replied. 

“ Well, belavo me, they’ll be lucky 
chaps if they don't s«*e a big bit, and 
feel it too,” he remarked, as he walked 
out of the hut, and left Jack and me to 
talk over our bad fortune. 

(To Oe ctnitinufd.) 


RAYMOND F R E Z 0 L S : 


A STRANGE 


R aymond Fri^^zols had a tender heart 
for the unfortunate. He knew by 
experience how hard was the ^ttle of 
life when it is fought alone and without 
support. His story was a strange one. 
He nad been left an orphan in lus fifth 
or sixth year, and knew nothing, or 
almost nothing, of his family. His first 
recollections were of a whaler, the Belle 
[i-ina, commanded by his father, whom 
his mother accompanied on his voyages. 
That he remembered the name of the 
>hip was owing to its having l)een one 
>f his first reading-lessons, he having 
-..raced it out letter by letter on the 
KMvts. Even his mother had left on him 
>ut a vague and fugitive impression, 
-hat of a fair-featured, pale young 
voinan lying in a hammock. 

One day—when he was about four 
'ears old—they had told him that she 
vas dead. He hardly understood what 
liey told him, and all he noticetl was 
hat the gentle vision had vanished 
rom his lire. 

Then his father took her place, dress- 
ngr the little boy in the morning, 
kutting him to b^ at night, looking 
fter him during the day, walking with 
ini on the deck and holding his hand, 
lining in his games, and te^hing him 
’ithout effort a thousand elementary 
in his inexhaustible conversa- 

ions. 

But suddenly this intercourse was 
roken by a tragedy. It was in a 
Rserted oay in a wild and tropii^l 
>uiitry. Captain Frezols had gone 
shore in his boat with half a dozen 
len, who came back to report that he 
tA l>een killed by a blow from an axe. 
iow had the murder been committed, 
icl l>y what hands ? Raymond, who 
as playing with a cabin-boy, had never 
jara. He saw the mournful proceasiou 
isvt brought the corpse to the chamber 
honour, and he was at the burial 
>xt and saw itdisappeur into the 

u,ters of the bay with tne shot At its 
.His despair was bitter, but, like 
i childish griefs, it was soon effaced 
-■ now impressi'^ns. 


STORY OF PLUCK, PITH. AND PERADVENTUKP: 
By a. L.\irie, 

Author oj "A Martelioui ete., tie. 


CHAPTER III.—RAYMOND AND C.VS.SOULET. 

Days pas,sed. It was the mate of the 
ship, Acnille Kelern, a very young man, 
who had taken tlie command. Ray¬ 
mond remembered his name and his 
face, but knew no more of him. except 
that after a long voyage the Belle Irma 
was anchored on Quebec in Canada, and 
the young man took him ashore one 
afternoon and leil him through the 
town. It was a long walk trough 
unknown streets until they reached 
a suburb, where the man hired a con¬ 
veyance. put Raymond inside, and, 
taking the reins, drove out into the 
country. 

“Where are we going?” asked the 
child. 

“To the Falls of Montmorency. You 
will see how beautiful they are. A 
sheet of water falling sixteen meters 
in height ; the greatest wonder in the 
country.” 

Curious in such things, like all chil¬ 
dren, Raymond went along gladly. 
They arrived at night at the cascade, 
and the horse M-as put up at the stable 
of the hut which servM as an inn. 
Achille Kelern asked for a bedroom 
and supper. And the child, overcome 
by &tigue, fell asleep with his head on 
the tablecloth. When he awoke next 
day on the bed, where he had been 
laid in his clothes, Achille had disap¬ 
peared. 

It was thought at first that he had 

E on an excursion in the neighhour- 
, and that he would come back for 
his little companion ; but he was never 
seen again, and all the circumstances 
of the affair showed that he had volun¬ 
tarily abandoned the child. The inn¬ 
keeper, Mr. ilartin Fabre, went to 
Quebec to inouire about the Belle 
Irma. She haa sailed for an unknown 
destination. He was a good fellow, 
and his wife. Dame Jacinthe, had a 
heart as good as his own. Like many 
of the Canadians, they were of French 
extraction, and were descended from 
the first emigrants sent out by Louis 
xrv. to the colony which was then 
called New France \ their language, 


their costume, their manners, their 
name even bore witness to this 
origin. They were deeply moved by 
the misfortune of the little fellow, and 
the sad fate which awaited him if they 
sent him to the county poorhouse, ac¬ 
cording to the advice of their less 
charitable neighbours. And, in short, 
they resolved to keep him and bring 
him up as their own child. 

“Come, my boy. don’t be miserable,” 
said Dame Jacinthe. “ You shall stay 
with us until they come and look for 
you. And if they never come, we shall 
nave one son the more ! ” 

They already had three. The inn 
was not very flourishing; the ohaig^e 
the good people took upon themselves 
would be a heavy one. But with 
courage and goodwill they might get 
through with it all right, and, as 
Martin Fabre philosopnically said, 
“Where there is enough tor five thei*e is 
enough for six.” 

In answer to their inquiries, all 
Raymond could tell them wAs his own 
name, that of Achille K^lem, and that 
of the Belle Irma. The few attempts 
theymadeto discoverhisfamily, having 
no suflicient basis, resulted in nothing. 
The present is everything for a child, 
and the past is soon lost in a vaeue 
mist. Raymond came to forget that 
Dame Jacinthe and her wor^y bus- 
band were not really his mother and 
father. They sent him to the village 
school; when the time came for him to 
be apprenticed they placed him under 
a ropemaker, an old sailmaker of the 
American fleet, who had seen different 
countries and was as clever at spinning 
yams as he was at twisting them. 

This good old man had a few books, 
which Myroond devoured. In the 
evening he told Martin Fabre’s three 
children what he had read, and in that 
way he soon acquired in the country 
the reputation 01 a learned man. His 
adoptive father was positively dazzled 
by his knowledge. 

“ My boy,” he wou Id say affectionately, 
stroking Raymond’s head, “you were 
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by a lively intelligence, an excelkn: 
memory, and a well-inarked gift of in 
vention, he retained all he took up 
>> ent without eflbrt from one study i-i 
another, guessed what he had not tlv 
time to make sure of, and fouti<l • 
never-failing pleasure in contiiium 
change. By turns he was printf-r, 
engineer,chemist’s assistant, electrician, 
teacher of geometry, sailoron a steamer, 
gold-digger in Caliioniia; looking', 
none or these as the object of his liiV. 
but as a means of penetrating tir 
secrets of human industry and ptv 
paring himself for some enterprise sti I 
undetermined. 

He travelled much, sailing to Europe 
to see his native France—of which br 
was proud, and which he always lookn! 
upon as his own country—returning •' 
America, where he easily found eu,- 
ployinent for his many faculties, aij'i 
runjiing through America from sea tu 
sea like a steam engine, the while cea^- 
lessly studying it under all its aspects 

One example among many of his li- 
vouring activity and the habitual uii- 
dency of his inventive genius we ni iy 
give. He had remarked the eagernr^k- 
with which the travellers from 
York to San Francisco, or from Sa'i 
Francisco to New York, by the Paciri' 
line, threw themselves on the ne«v 
papers each time they entered a rni'. 
way-station during the journey of ti'- 
days. The idea occurred to him to ff^ 
this voracity by a newspaper printed it- 
the train itself and fed by telepronis 
alltheintermediatestations. E\-identk 
no local slioet printed before the an-i' i 
of the train could compete witli his i 
publishing the most recent news. Tir 
idea being struck out, Ihiymond Fn-zo • 
at once put it into execution. To lit' 
a portable press, to agree with the rai 
way authorities for space in a comer ■: 
the car, to apply to the telegraph coti 
panics for news he could pick up hot: 
Dv hour as he went along, to reprodu ' 
these messages in successive editi')'.- 
of the “Liglitning Express,” took ib 
young Frenchman but tw'o days. H' 
was then eighteen. His idea hatl 
prodigious success, and amused Amori' 
for a fortnight. But Raymond had !.■ 
intention of devoting himself to travai¬ 
ling journalism on the Pacitic Railway 
and two months later he was at Bx- 
deaux, studying the maritime exhili- 
tion. 

It was there that he met Cassoul''. 
and took him under his protectiv 
The matter occurred in this way. K-. 
mond was to leave Bordeaux iieN" 
morning, and taking advantage c>t ’ 
fine night in June to enjoy a walk i: 
the suburbs, he stumbled on a chi J 
about eight years old who lay sens<-ld'--. 
bleeding, and covered with dust, on i 
heap of road-metal. 

Raymond took liim in his arms .u’ 
carried him to the bank of the Giror 
close by. He bathed his temples w; . 
cold water, washe<i away the b!'"' 
with which his face was covered, i- 
assured himself that the wound fr?i- 
which the blood came was not a s*'rb 
one ; it was a simple scalp cut, 
^parently from a fall on a sharp su't.- 
The pulse beat normally, and soonr: 
child opened his eyes, and lookevl « j 
astonishment at the man who was t.ul 
ing care of him. Almost imm^iatt) 
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not made to remain here anchored to a 
rope.” 

He told the truth even more than he 
imagined. 

Those sjjeeches, and others like them, 
gave Raymond a longing to see the 
world. This determination to be in¬ 
dependent was brought to a head by a 
change he noticed in Dame Jacintne. 
The good wife loved sincerely her 
adopted son; but she loved better her 
son Barnabd, the eldest of her cliildren, 
who was about the same age as Ray¬ 
mond. .NowBarnabe was ikot particu¬ 
larly shining in intelligence, and the 
comparison was never to his advantage. 
Dame Jacinthe resented this inferiority, 
and, without knowing it, often showea 
her disappointment by ill-humour and 
injustice. As to Bamab^, a certain 
jealousy began to show itself with 
regard to his adopted brotlier, and this 
grew as he grew. The little orphan 
felt all this keenly. He was fourteen; 
he was clever and strong, full of courage 
and ambition. One evening he went m 
search of Martin Fabre. 

“ Father,” he said, “ it is time that I 
should look after myself and go and 


In all North America the children 
are accustomed to earn their own 
living as soon as possible ; and families 
are never astonished to hear them state 
their intentions in this manner. Neither 
Martin Fabre nor his wife opposed the 
least objection totheboy’s desires. They 
gave him the permission he required, 
received his farewells, and wished him 
good luck. 

At Quebec he went on board ship 
and worked his way to Philadelphia. 
There he began a strange career—one 
of those desperate struggles with the 
most different professions and incon¬ 
gruous studies, in which the weak 
succumb and from which the strong 
emerge with their characters fully 
form^. Of boundless ambition, inde¬ 
fatigable ardour, and a passionate desire 
for Knowledge, Raymond divided his 
days into two parts: one he devoted 
to earning his living in whatever trade 
first offered itself, provided it was 
honest; the other he spent in the 
libraries and at public lectures, or in 
the solitude of his room, learning every¬ 
thing he thirsted to know. Languages, 
ancient and modem ; sciences, matlie- 


seek my fortune. For eight years you 
have treated me as a son ; it is my 
turn to try if I cannot help to make 
your old age comfortable.” 


matical, pliy^cal, and natural; draw¬ 
ing ; discoveries, theoretical and tech¬ 
nical,'in the arts and trades—were all 
more or less attacked by him. Helped 


'* He bathed hie templet with cold water." 
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lie ma<le a gesture of terror, and at¬ 
tempted to get up so as to run away. 

“ Don’t 1)6 afraid,” said Raymond; 

I will do you no harm. When you can 
speak, tell me where your parents live, 
a.rid I will take you home.” 

“ I have no parents,” said the child in 
su feeble voice. 

“ You have no home 1 ” 

“No home.” 

Raymond looked in silence at the little 
-wounded one, who was now’ breathing 
aiiore freely, and appeared to be regain- 


' ing strength. He was clothed in a 
frock and trousers of grey cloth, and a 
flannel shirt. He had no waistcoat or 
stockings, but on his feet were a pair of 
large shoes, and on the collar of his 
I frock was a consnicuous number in 
I white ; from all of which he would seem 
^ to have coDie from some house of cor¬ 
rection. 

! “ You have come from a prison ? You 

have escaped ? ” said Raymond. 

I The child did not answer, and sud- 
I denly began to cry. 


“ Oh, don’t take me l)ack, sir ! Don't 
take me back !” 

“Be easy, ray boy ; that is not my 
business. 1 am not a gendarme. I will 
take you to the ‘ Lion d’Or ’—that iim 
down there—and give you something to 
eat, for you seem to want it. Then if 
you like, you can tell me who you are, 
and if 1 can be of use to you I will. 
Now make a good try !” 

The child, encouraged by these kind 
. w’ords, and still more, probably, by the 
loyal, gentle of nis new friend, 
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struggled to his feet, and tried to take 
a few steps. I^ut he was so weak that 
iio would never iiave reached the ‘ Lion 
d’Or ’ if llayinond, sometimes support¬ 
ing him and sometimes carrying liim 
in his arms, liad not helped him over 
the hundred yards which separated 
them from the inn. Before they reached 
the door, Raymond cut oft' the number 
from tlie boy’s collar, so that no one 
could inform against him, and soon he 
was sealed at dinner in the little low 
room. 

It did not take him long to gain the 
boy’s confidence. 

“What is your namel” he asked, 
•tt hen he saw he had been cheered by a 
large plateful of cabbage-soup and some 
bread. 

“ They call me Cassoulet, but that is 
only a nickname,” said the small one. 
“I am from Castelnaudary, and ais I 
am always talking of ‘ cassoulet,’ the 
favourite dish in my part of the country, 
my playfellows have called me that as 
a nickname. At home I am called 
Michel.” 

“ And where is home ? ” 

“At La Tizarne, a farm, where I 
looked after the pigs.” 

“ Your parents are farmers ? ” 

“ No; 1 never had any parents,” said 
the ciiild ; “ or at least I never knew 
them. I had only a little brother. He 
was called Cadet. I think he was seven 
years old, and I was nine ; but I am not 
sure, because we never had a father or 
mother to count them for us.” 

“ Who looked after you, then 1 ” 

“ No one. Cadet collected the horse- 
waste on the road, and when he had a 
basketful Mr. Tesseyre gave him a piece 
of bread.” 

“ Mr. Tesseyre ?” 

“ Yes, a great wine-merchant amongst 
us, and very rich. La Tizarne belonged 
to him, and he let us sleep in the stable. 
We were not cold there, and we found 
it comfortable. On Sunday we went 
and saw Mr. Tesseyre, who gave us two 
sous to buy barley-sugar with. Some¬ 
times a lady stopi>ed Cadet in the road 
and gave him a little piece. He was 
so pretty, was Ca<let! So small and 
)ale, witn great bhick eyes and curly 
lair. We were very fond of one 
another.” 

Cassoulet told these things so inno¬ 
cently and simply. Refreshed his 
dinner, and reassured by liis friend’s 


kindness, he had forgotten all his 
miseries. His brown face, already 
marked by poverty, n.ssuined a more 
serene expression. Although he was 
not goo<l-looking, his face betokened 
intelligence an<l candour. He was 
manifestly deeply devoted to his little 
brother. How did he come to be shut 
up in a house of detention ? Raymond 
asked him point-blank. 

“ That was three years ago,” said the 
youngster. “ One day the valet came 
into Uie market at Castelnaudary, and 
told us that Mr. Tesseyre was dead. 
We were very sorry, for lie was good to 
us, and we cried as we followed liim to 
the gravej’ard. But we did not know 
all the consequences that were to fol¬ 
low for us. r’irst, they sold the farm, 
and then people came to pull down the 
houses to make the place a candle-fac¬ 
tory, They had already sent the pigs 
to market, so that I had. nothing more 
to do with them. 1 looked about for 
work with Cadet, but no one would 
give us any. They treated us like 
vagabonds and beggars, and said they 
would send iis to the poor-house. And 
then we went to Toulouse and Agen, 
hoping to find something to do. Some¬ 
times we helped in harvesting the corn, 
or gathering the grapes; that was 
during the summer and autumn. Once 
—it wsvs at Agen—it was very cold, and 
we hod eaten nothing since the day 
before. Cadet could not drag himself 
along any further, and cried as though 
his heart was breaking. Then I said to 
him, ‘Wait here on the steps of this 
church, and I will go and beg.’ As true 
as I am here, sir» that was the first 
time, I went through the town, but it 
began to snow, and night came on, and 
there was no one in the streets. At 
last I saw a gentleman coming out of a 
house, and putting on his great-coat. I 
went to him, and asked him for a sou 
for my little brother, who was dying of 
hunger. He drove me away harshly, 
treating me as if I was good for nothing 
and lazy, saying it was a shame for me 
to be b^ging at my age. As he went 
away I saw on the ground, in the snow, 
something black : it was a pocket-book. 
I picked it up, and 1 ran after the gen¬ 
tleman, who had, I thought, dropp^ it. 
Although he was walking very fast, I 
caught him up, and when I readied 
him I caught hold of his coat, for the 
cold, the excitement, and the speed at 


I which I had come had made me breath- 
! less, and I could not speak. 

! “ ‘ Again, you ! ’ he said furiou.sly. 

I ‘Vi’hat have you there? My pocket- 
’ book! You have robbed me, you 
I wretch !’ 

' “ Without giving me any time to e.\- 

plain, he took me to the police. I was 
in rags, without a home, and with no 
papers ; no one had seen me at Agen : 
j and my accuser was a well-known nier- 
( chant. They could but believe him and 
condemn me. My little brother was 
; taken from the steps of the church 
where I had asked them to go for him, 

' and sent back to Castelnaudary to l>e 
1 kept at the expense of the commune ; 
j and I, accused of vagabondage, men- 
I dicity, and tlieft, was by the decision 
j of the tribunal sent to the house of 
correction of the department. I liave 
been there three years, and I cannot 
j tell you what I nave suffered. But 
j the greatest of my sorrows was to be 
told six months ago that my poor little 
' Cadet was dead—dead, without seeing 
' me again, in a poor-house ! It was the 
I director who told me this two weeks 
afterwards, when he read me the official 
I letter which gave him the information 
I for me. How shall 1 tell you, sir 1 The 
I thought of remaining till I was twentv 
I in that prison was nateful to me. If 
' you only knew what goes on, and how 
difficult it is not to become a thief, if by 
chance you are not one when you go in ' 
Three times I tried to escape, but each 
time I was caught, and my attempts 

f rot me treated with more severity. At 
ast, the day before yesterday, 1 slipped 
down a drain-pipe, under the floor of 
the central court, which is being re¬ 
paired. I reached the railway and hid 
among some empty casks on a goods 
I train. My plan was to get to Bordeaux, 
and hide in some ship that would 
take me far away. Everything went 
well for a time, and for a day and a 
night I was not seen by the men, hiding 
in the cask. But as we w’ere getting 
near Bordeaux I jumped out while the 
train was running, so as not to I>e 
I caught in the railway-station. I was 
. very weak, as I had eaten and drunk 
I nothing since I started ; and I hurt my- 
j self as 1 fell, and all I could do was to 
! get through the hedge by the side of 
> the line, and drag myself Eilong to w’here 
you found me.” 

I (7o be continved.) 


“ TTave he railly do’d that? Whoy, 
sure, he as strong as Samson 
hisself! ” 

“Samson? Nay, but he mun (must) lie 
as strong as Samuon and lioHatli rolled 
into one, that he be, if all that folks says of 
him be true ! ” 

Such were the exclamations which flew 
from month to mouth arounil a gaping 
circle of siiiock-frocketl country fellows, 
who were sitting over their bread-and- 
ch2ese in the public room of the one little 
inn posses-sed hy their tiny village. The 
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mind eyes of tlie clodhoppers grew rounder 
vith amazement at every fresh word of the 
lews which one of their number was read- 
ng out from a stray newspajier—a thing 
vhicli was in itself a kind of curiosity iu 
inv small English village a centun.' ago. 

The reader went through his task very 
lowly and clumsily, stammering over 
ivery big wortl as if it stuck in his throat, 
iut had he lieen offering to his hearers a 
•eward of liftv pouiuls apiece, they could 
icarcely have listeneil to him more eagerly ; 
or what he was reciting was nothing less 


than the detailed account of sundry feats 
of strength recently performed by “ Strong 
Tom Topham,” a stunly carpenter, who had 
won the proud title of “ Ciiampiuu Athlete 
of All England,” and whose doings and 
sayings were chnmicled by the new»»j»ai>er' 
a-s iuinutely as those of the Prime MinL-ier 
himself, and read by many jieople with a 
great <leal more interest. 

‘ Then,’” continiietl the reatler, “ ‘ thi* 
modem—Her—Herkewls (Hercules) lit ted 
—with his teeth—and knees—a heavy u»a- 
ho-ga-ny table fully six feet long ’ ” (visiUe 
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sensation on the ]>art of tiic audience), 
‘“after which—he took up—alieavy kitchen 
poker—and, strikin’; it—n|>OQ liis fore-arm 
—bent it at an oIj— obtuse angel. ’" 

“It baiii't 'angel,' Joe,” said the land¬ 
lord, peeping over his shoulder, “it be 
‘angle’—what you catches lish with, ye 
know. It means that he, bent the i>oker 
like a lishin’-rud, don’t ye see ? ’’ 

The jMtuse that followed this lucid ex- 

f danation was broken by a big red-faced, 
•rawny waggtmer beside the window, who, 
slapping his huge brown hand down on the 
table with a force which set all the [wts 
and trenchers dancing, called out in the 
challenging tone of a man who would brook 
no contradiction, 

“ Well, / doan’t Vlieve that, for one ! A 
luon bend a iron pwoaker just on his arm, 
like ? Whoy, it be fiat impossible ! ” 

This objection was Bnccee4led by a 
general silence, for Sam Stokes, the wag¬ 
goner, was a very powerful fellow, and ha<l 
a habit of convincing anyone who happene<l 
to differ from him in argument by applying 
his sledge-hammer list to the dissident's 
eye or nose with a dexterity which made 
most people rather shy of contradicting 
liim. ilut all at once a strange voice struck 
in from behind, 

“ Why should it be impossible, pray ? 
It's not an uncommon feat, after all, as it 
seems to me.” 

All turned round in amazement, for the 
voice that had uttered these wonls, al¬ 
though very quiet and pleasant, had in it 
a ring of firmness wliicli showed that the 
si>eaker fully meant what he said. 

Then they saw that another guest hod 
just entered the room, and had seated him¬ 
self at a small table near the door, upon 
which the landlord's daughter was just 
placing some cold meat and a jiewter pot of 
ale. He was a stout, ruddy, rather goo<l- 
looking man (apparently l«tween thirty- 
tive and forty years of age), in an olive- 
jgreen riding-coat and high boots, which 
were thickly spattered with red mud. 

Tlie hulking waggoner bristled up indig¬ 
nantly at this unexi)ected contradiction, 
and, looking round upon bis companions as 
if calling tuem to witness how he would 
demolish this presumptuous objector, said 
with a deBaut laogh, 

“ Look’ee here, master—if you thinks 
it so mortal easy to hend cast-iron, o'course 
ye can do it yourself ? ” 

“Well, perhaps 1 could,” answered the 
other, as coolly as before. 

Perhaps !'” echoetl the waggoner, with 
an insulting grin. “That’s just it—per¬ 
haps.” 

“ Well, it’s never wise to make too sure 
of anything, you know,” rejoinecl Green- 
coat quietly; “ bat if you would like me 
to try, that's soon done.'’ 

^ saying, he caught up the heavy mker 
in his right liand, stretched out his left arm 
-with the fist clenched, and then, striking 


the latter (quite lightly, as it seemed) with 
the poker, made the iron Itend like a stick, 
and then unbent it again with another 
blow, almost before the amazed sjiectators 
couhi see how it was done. 

“Whoy, if it be only that," cried the 
waggoner, misled by the seeming ease with 
wliu-lt the feat had been accomplished, “1 
could do it myself ! ” 

And seizing the poker, he hit himself a 
tremendous blow with it acros-s the left 
arm, exacting to see the irtin bend like a 
reed. But it didn't; and instead of tliat 
the blow hurt him so much that he roareil 
aloud with pain, and looketl so extremely 
foolish that all the bystanders roared much 
louder with laughter. 

“There be some trick i’ that, for sar- 
tain !” howled Sam, furious at being thus 
made a laiigliing stook in the eyes of so 
many of ids atlinirers. “It bain’t fair 
play, that it bain’t !” 

“Seeing U lielieving,” oWrved the green- 
coated stranger, with uurutHed comjxtsure. 
“ Look and see whether this is fair play or 
not.” 

The lookers-on had certainly some show 
of reason for concluding that this feat had 
been accomplished by sleight-of-hand in¬ 
stead of sheer strength, for Mr. Greencoat 
was a smaller man than several of those 
present, and his outward appearance 
(although be had a good broad chest of 
his own) gave little or no token of unusual 
strength. 

But their doubts on this point were 
speedily set at rest. As he ottered the last 
w'ords, the stranger suddenly seized the 
burly waggoner’s hand before the latter 
could guess what was coming, thrust it 
into the empty quart pot that stood before 
him, and then, with one prawerfol squeeze, 
crushed the edges of the pot so tightly 
around his wrist that the hand could not 
be withdrawn. 

Here, at least, there could be no question 
of trick or sleight-of-hand ; and so con¬ 
founded were ml the spectators by this 
wonderful display of strength, that they 
could not even raise their usual clamour, 
but sat staring in silent and open-moutheil 
astonishment at the hero of the exploit, 
till the latter (who seemed to think veiy 
little of what he had done) rose and said 
carelesslv, 

“ Landlord, if there's a blacksmith any¬ 
where near, yon had better send for him at 
once, for I don’t think onr friend here will 
get rid of that jtewter glove without his 
help. In the meantime, with your )>er- 
mission. I’ll just step out and see if that 
worthy ostler of yours has looked after my 
horse properly.” 

As the stranger left the room the land¬ 
lord rubbed his great hands vrith a gleeful 
chuckle. 

“ There’ll be some sport now, lads ! ” said 
he, grinning. “ Dick the ostler ’ll meet his 
match this time. I’m thinking, if he l>e as 


saucy to this chap ns he lie to most folks ; 
and ten to one he mil, t«x>, fur he bain’t 
called ‘ Surly Dick ' for nothin’! ” 

The worthy landlord seemed to be right, 
fur even 1>efore he could rem'h the entrance 
of the stahle-vard (whither the whole com¬ 
pany instantly crowded after him) Surly 
Dick's harsh voice was heard answering 
with a volley of abuse the green-coated 
guest's mild e.\]>OHtulations uimn the way 
in which his horse Itad been neglected. 

“ Doan’t thee try to teach wic my busi¬ 
ness ! ” growletl the uncourteous ostler, 
leaning back disdainfully against a post 
with bis bands in bis pockets, as if to snow 
the stranger how little he cared for him. 
“ The harsee be my eonsam, not thine 
Shut thy mouth and be off, or I’ll poonch 
thy yead! ” 

“Oh, indeed!” said the green-coated 
man, as quietly as ever. “ » ell, when a 
dog gets vicious the best plan is to tie him 
up at ODce. So here goes to do it! ” 

Then, quick as liglitniug, he snatched up 
the long iron bar ivitli which llie stoble- 
door was secured at night—a bar at least 
two inches broad, and quite as thick as an 
ordinary poker—and with one mighty 
wrench twisted it round the post and the 
ostler’s neck, literally tgitig the man to the 
wootl ! * 

At this sudden and formidable turning 
of the tables Surly Dick (who, like other 
bullies, was somewliatof a coward at heart) 
set up a bowl of terror that made the air 
ring, and hiought headlong into the yanl 
half a dozen i^assers-by, among whom was 
the lord of the manor himself, young 
Viscount C-. 

“ Hollo! ” cried the Viscount, as he 
caught sight of the green-coated stranger ; 
“ is this the latest of your feats of strength^ 
Mr. Topham ? ” 

"Tophani!" echoed all the bystanders 
with one voice. “ Be you ‘ Strong Tom 
Topham ’ ? ” 

“That is the name which some people 
give me,” laughed Mr. Topham—for it was 
indeed no other tlian the famous athlete 
himself. “ I’ve been teaching this saucy- 
fellow a lesson in good manners, my lord,'’ 
added he, pointing to the discomfit^ ostler 
in bis iron collar, “and I rather think he’ll 
be a little more civil to strangers after 
this.” 

So indeed it proved, for from that day 
forth Surly Dick seemed to be wonderfully 
toned down. But so far from being ashamed 
of his strange punishment, he appeared to 
be rather proud of it than otherwise, and 
(like the loyal man who used to boast of 
having been kicked by George TV.) was 
never weary of relating to an attentive 
audience how he bad once been all but 
throttled with an iron bar by “ Strong Tom 
Topham.” 

* A siinlUr teat va* performed bj a contemporary 
of Tophani'a—viz., Coant Gregory OrlofT, the famous 
Buuiau Admiral of Catherine U.'i reign.—p. K. 


THE COKIKG ECLIPSE OF THE STTH 


O N the 17th of June next, at about nine 
o’clock in the morning, there will be 
an eclipse of the sun, which everj'one should 
riiake a jwiot of seeing. There will not be 
another eclipee of such importance in this 
ooantrj’ until May, 1900, the last yew of 
t-liis nineteenth ceDtnrv'; for though eclipses 
iixuat neceasarily occur each year, yet the 
narrow track of the shailoM- varies much in 
jTOsitioD, and depends on so many causes 


Bv W. J. Gordon, 

Author oS “ Start of the Month,” etc., etc. 

that it is rare to Bnd them combined at 
short intervals. 

At Greenwich, this June ecliiwe will 
be^n at 8.20 a.m. and end at 10.31 a.m.; 
at Oxford it will begin at 8.16 a.iu. and end 
at 10.23 a.m. ; at llverpool it will bemn at 
8.14 a.m. and end at 10.12 a.m.; at Edin¬ 
burgh it will begiD at 8.22 a.m. and end at 
10.10 a.ni.; at Dublin it will begin at 8.1 
a.m. and end at 9.53 a.in. ; and the further 


west you go the earlier it will be. The- 
moment ot greatest obscuration for the 
places we have given will be, in the same 
order—9.23, 9.17, 9.11, 9.14, 8.55. In this 
country it will be a partial eclipse; in 
North Africa and Asia Minor it will be an 
“ annular ” one. At Greenwicli 0'368 of the 
sun’s disc will be obscured ; further north¬ 
west the obscuration will be less, so that at 
Dublin it will only be 0’279, while at £din~ 
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bnrgh, further to the north, it will be only 
0‘275, or about a quarter of the sun’s visible 
area. 

The centre of the shadow's path, in which 
the eclipse appears as truly annular, first 
touches the land at the mouth of the 
Gambia on the West Coast of Africa, and, 
passing through Tri(>oli, crosses the Medi¬ 
terranean through Crete, on across Asia 
Minor and tlirough the Caspian and Turkes¬ 
tan to China. 

Before considering how the eclipse can 
be best oltserved, it is probably a<lvisable 
to say a few w'ords on eclipses in general. 
What is an eclipse ? What is a “ partial ” 
eclipse? — an “annular” eclipse? — or a 
“total"eclipse? Inthefirst place,then,as the 
school books tell us, the earth moves round 
the sun, and the inoon moves round the 
earth. When the moon is on one side of 
the earth, and the sun is on the other in 
such a position that a line from the sun to 
the moon will pass through the earth so 
that the moon enters the earth’s shadow, 
we have an eclipse of the moon. When the 
jnoou passes between the earth and the sun 
so as throw its shadow on the earth, we 
have an eclipse of the sun. An eclipse of 
the moon can therefore only take place 
when the moon is at the full, and an eclipse 
of the sun can only take place at new moon. 
All eclipses of the moon are visible from all 
parts of tlie earth which have the moon 
above the horizon at the time, and they 
are everywhere of the same magnitude, 
and begin and end at the same time. But 
this is not the case with eclit)ses of the sun, 
for the very simple reason that the moon is 
smaller than the earth, and necessarily easts 
u smaller shadow. 

The earth docs not move round the sun 
in a true circle, hut in an ellijMe, and con¬ 
sequently the earth is at the .same distance 
from the sun only twice in its yearly jiath. 
In consequence of this the relative distances 
between the earth, moon, and sun may 
differ when the three are in such a position 
as to cause an eclipse, and the widtu of the 
shadow de]iends on these relative distances. 
Sometimes the moon may be in such a posi¬ 
tion that from the centre of the path oi the 
shadow across our globe the sun may be 
entirely olmcured from view, in which case 
we have what is known as a “ total” ecliirse. 
At other times the shadow may be much 
narrower, and then the moon passes across 
the sun in such a way as to leave a ring of 
sun all round it at tiie moment of greatest 
obscuration ; in that case we have an “ an¬ 
nular ” eclijjse. But owing to the narrow- 
ness of the shadow’s path across the earth, 
people on either side of the path of darkness 
will see the moon either higljcr or lower, or 
on one side or other of the sun in such a way 
as to cut out of it a segment depending for 
its magnitude on the uistance the observer 
may Im from the middle of the shadow- 
track ; and such a state of affairs is called 
a “ i>artial ” eclipse. It is for this reason 
that the coming eclipse on the third Tues¬ 
day in June will be “annular” alon;^ the 
central path from the Gambia to China, 
and “partial" so far north-west of that 
line as we are in the United Kingdom. 

To us in London the eclipse will begin on 
the western side of the sun at a point exactly 
103° from the vertical, or a little more than 
half-way down, and it will end on the 
eastern side at 140°, or about three-q^uarters 
of the way down. It will thus look as 
though the bottom of the sun were being 
bitten away by one of those fabulous 
monsters which the ancient and tlie 
motlero savages were, and are, so gla<l 
to call in to explain a very puzzling phe¬ 
nomenon. It seems very absurd to us that 
people should Iw so foolish as to fear these 
monsters ; but though we may now lie too 
knowing to believe in such superstitious 
nonsense, it may be as well to remember 
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that people of the present day may hold 
opinions just as absurd on otfier matters. 
Though we may laugli at our ancestors, it 
should be Ixime in mind that our descend¬ 
ants will certainly laugh at us. The 
“monster” theory was obviously wrong, 
but it was the biUt thing that could be 
done in the state of popular knowledge at 
the time, and it by no means follows that 
all the wise men of the period thought as 
the crowd thought. In fact, a knowledge 
of the true theory of eclipses appears to 
have been possessed by a few of the en¬ 
lightened ones ages before the Senate of 
Rome issued the edict that it was blas¬ 
phemy, punishable by law, for anyone to 
talk publicly of eclipses being due to natural 
causes. 

The number of eclipses, solar and lunar, 
in a year can never be less than two or 
more than seven ; but usually there are 
four, and it is verj* rare indeed that there 
are more than six. But for the reasons we 
have given they are in turn visible from 
very different parte of the earth; and so 
smml is the cone of the moon’s shadow 
that a total ecli|)se of the sun in any one 
place is a great rarity. In London, for 
instance, there was a total solar eclipse in 
1140, which was the cause of much trouble 
to King Stephen, and there was not another 
for 57’) year.**, wlmn the young Pretender 
somewhat f<H>lislily committed himself to 
the statement that the wiping out of the 
sun was prophetic of the wiping out of 
Hanoverian George. 

According to Whitaker’s Almanac—that 
mine of information on nil things mun¬ 
dane, lunar, and solar—tlie coming partial 
eclipse is “a retuiTi, after the lapse or three 
Chaldean peri«Kls of 1H 0.3 years, of the 
celebrated eclipse of 1831}, wliieli was an¬ 
nular in the north of England, and is 
remarkable as having fumtehed a striking 
display of the phenomenon since known as 
Daily’s Bealls.’’ 

Daily, who weighed the earth in con¬ 
firmation of the Cavendish experiments, 
and did other remarkable things, was at 
Jedburgh at the time, and on that eventful 
15th of May, as he watched the moon creep¬ 
ing over tfie sun, he saw around a part of 
it a string of lucid iioints, irregular in size 
and distance from each otlier, due probably 
U>irradiation. And at Pavia, in July, IS4‘i, 
when Daily was olwerving the total eclipse 
of that year, he saw appear from the moon’s 
edges tfie famous corona, “ a glory such as 
that round the head of saints,’’ and from 
the white conma he saw three red pro¬ 
tuberances such as are now known as the 
flames which emanate from the chromo¬ 
sphere, that envelope of Mowing gases with 
which the sun is covered, and which flames 
have been measured in subsequent eclipses 
to sometimes attain a height of 54,000 
miles. 

Before looking out for the eclipse it 
would be well for inten<ling observers to 
have some practice in viewing the sun. 
Look at it through a pinhole in a card, or 
through smoked or coloured glasses, or 
through an opera-g1a.s8 or telescope. The 
inhole method is the simplest; prick the 
ole and look throngh. Smoked glasses 
take a little more time, but are easily 
made. The best way is to have two slips 
of glass, like large microscope slides, say% 
an inch and a half by four or five inches. 
Clean both glasse.s, and then carefully 
smoke one of them over a candle or lamp 
so as to deposit the black evenly on one 
side of tlie glass only. Put this glass on the 
table, smoked side upwards, and lay on it 
at each end a thin slip of card ; resting on 
the card put the clear glass, and keep it in 
place with an indiarubber ring passed 
round both glasses at each end. You will 
thus have amide quite clean to handle, and 
sufficiently dark to protect your eyes from 


the glare. If you use a telescope or an 
opera-glass, you can fix these dark slides to 
the instrument with indiarubber bands. 

14 is perhaps best to place them at the eye¬ 
hole end, out you must be careful that 
the sun’s rays in the focus do not split the 

{ 'lasa At the other end the slides will 
lave to be longer, but there is no danger of 
breakage then from focus troubles. 

Anything is better than smoking the 
glass on one side only, as is coinmonlv 
<loDe, for then you get your fingers black 
and the tip of your nose black, and before 
the observation is over are half-way on the 
road to Christy minstreiship as far as the 
face is concerned. Of course it is better to 
have Btaiiie<l glass instead of smoked. 
Look at the sun through red and green 
glasses, such as prismatic coiupaases and 
sextants are fitted with; try the red, and 
the sun looks red; try the green, and the 
sun looks green ; bnt look through lioth 
together, and you will find that ow'ing to 
the coninlementary colours you see white. 
Such coloured glass can lie got at many a 
glazier’s; but it is hanlly worth spending 
money on. 

The easiest way of obser>'ing the sun i< 
to fix a telescope to the back of a chair in 
sucli a way as to point straight at the sun : 
and then fix a sheet of white paper or card 
at such a distance from the eye-piece as to 
receive the sun’s inu^. In this way you 
form a camera, and look at the sun in 
comfort. In fact, a small crowd can use 
the same telescope at the same time, if the 
telescope be a fairly large one. The image 
thus formed is worth looking at. You will 
notice the “ ^ts on the sun,” which 
Fabricius and Galilei noticed in 1610, and 
which have been taken in turn for slags, 
clouds, volcanic eruptions, “ rocky height.' 
uncoveretl by the ebbing of a luminuus 
ocean,” etc., etc. It wo* not till 1769, when 
Alexander Wilson notice<l the iienunibra 
disappearing on the side nearest the centre, 
and reapiearing on the op]>osite side when 
the si>ote came round again, that it wa« 
made clear they were excavations ; l«t 
what these gaps* in the sun's atmosphere, 
or the sun iteelf, may be is not yet sati— 
factorily settler!. One purpose they ha\e 
served. It was from olwerving them that 
Carrington discovererl that the time of the 
sun's revolution is shortest at the e<^uaT'-*r 
and lengthens with the increasing latitude, 
so that the “orb of day” may said to 
“drift round ” at an inclination of 82° 4o'. 

At the time of the eclipse the sun wili 
be nearly at the end of its apparent vrtvage 
through Gemini; but we have had so limch 
about the Zodiac in “Stars of the Alonth. 
and in the early planet articles in thi- 
volume, that we need say no more alKiut it 
here. In a total eclipse the stars appear, 
but they are hardly likely to do so on the 
present occasion. Let us ho]»e for a fine 
morning and millions of oliservers to as.surc 
themserves that what our astronomers teach 
us is true. 







“ On* fwru* know* whot he can do till he triee." 
{Drawn /or the "Bo]ft Own Paper" by J. A. SB£PBKB») 
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JACOB’S LABBEB, AND HOW TO ^ATTR IT. 

By H. F. Hobdex. 



the oM puzzle 
generally known 
as ■‘.fncob’s La«l- 
der”sin)ulcl have 
}>een so ealletl I 
ha%’e never heanl, 
aiul will not pre- 
tend to explain, 
but as a simple 
and amusing toy 
it has hcM a 

f irnininent place 
or a nnmlier of 
years among the 
many optical 
contrivances 
which have lieeu 
thouglit out to 
please and amuse 
youngsters, and 
IS not to be des¬ 
pised even by the 
more “ knowing ” and older boys who think 
they can see a hole in a ladder as easily as 
Any one. 

Its cost is a few pence. The blocks or, 
pieces of woo<l composing the ladder may 
be of common deal, or if a nice finish is 
intende«l, mahogany looks tietter; but we 
will take deal for the sake of cheapness. 

Any number of blocks may be used, but 
you should not have less than seven—twelve 
pieces are better. These should be cut from 
a plank or anyr piece of wood three-eighths 
of an inch thick, and nicely planed on both 
sides. 

Each block should be four inches long by 
two inches and a half wide, and tlie ends 
neatly rounded off as shown in Fig. 1. 

They may be tlien carefully sandpapered, 
and a small coloured figure or picture glued 
on either side, and finished with a coat of 
varnish ; or they can be coloured with some 
bright enamel paint. A contrasting colour 
on the opposite side has a pretty effect as 
the blocks turn over. 


; A few bra’»3 tacks and some black or 
I white tape about a quarter of an inch wide 
I is all that will be requireil to finish it. 

! In Fig. 1 is represented the three top 
blocks (a, b, c)of the set. Block D is drawn 
a.s falling away, to show the arrangement 
I of the tapes, wKich are secured in place by 
a little touch of glue and a small tack or 
' bnwl. 

There are three tapes to each block, and 
' they should be all cut of the same length, 
! just sufficieutly long to go round the 
rounded ends of the blocks for about half 
' an inch. The block A has the tape (1) 
I securetl to its upper end in the centre, and 
, is then brought over and downwards under 
i the centre of the lower end of block B. 

The tapes (2, 2) are now tacked to the 
lower end of block A, about a quarter 
i of an inch from the edge on either side, 
an<l are then brought under and upwards 
I over the top end of block B, as shown. 

I The centre tape (3, 3) is attaclied to the 
j block B at its upper end and then brought 



down underneath to the centre of the top 
of block c, wiiere it is secured witli the glue 
and tack the same as the others. 


The tapes must lie arranged in this way 
tiiroughout the wiiole set of blocks used. 

The manner of holding the blocks when 
complete is shown in Fig. 2. The top block, 



held between the linger and thumb, i* 
turned so as to bring the second block t>’ 
the same level. The np]per end of the 
second block then immediately falls in(" 
an inverted position, and appears to pa." 
rapidly downwards, first on one side soi 
then on the other, until it finally reaches 
the bottom. 

This is of course only in appearance, s; 
in reality the second block simply liecome^ 
reversed, and falls back again into 
former position. This brings it level wiiii 
the thlra block, which then falla over on to 
the fourth, and so on to the end of the 
ladder. The effect produced is very iHo' 
sive. 


rpiiis simple frame consists of glass and 
.1 canlLmard, bound together at the 
edges with pa]>er, and coatra with enamel 
amt, and can thus be made at triffing cost 
y any boy who w at all neat-handeiT. It 
is well adapted for etchings, photographs, 
sketches, and the many artistic treasures 
of boyish life, which, if thought undeserv- 


THE BOY’S OWN PICTUBE BEAM] 

ing of an expensive frame, are wont to 
spend a short dusty existence pinned 
against the wall. 

Before proceeding to frame your picture, 
you will find that m most cases it will be 
much improved by being placed in what is 
technically known as a mount. For this 
you will require a sheet of cardboard—and 


tinted cardboard gives a finer effect, 
does not “kill” the picture like plsi" 
white. Of the various sliatles there is nnsK 
so generally useful as the pale blue c(d<>i.( 
called p'rench grey. 

Cut off a piece the size you intend y*«’ 
frame to be, and rule out in the centre tha: 
portion which has to be removed to sbo* 
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the picture. In cuttinjj out liuH do not try 
to pierce the caitilioanl at once, hut (Iraw 
the Idiule along the nile<l lines, cutting 
gr^lually. Tliis reouires care, hut, alwve 
all, a sharp knife. It is n*lvisahle to hold 
the knife at a slight angle, w ith the handle 
inclined outwards, so as to bevel the edge 
of the mount. 

Now smear the sides of the |>ictiire with 
pa.ste and place the mount in |swition over 
It. These must l>e left under a uraj/it till 
<lry. A line ruled with re^l ink roiiml, and 
close to, the inner margins of the mount 
gives it a finished Rpi>earaiice. 

To make the back of the frame any ohl 
piece of canllwanl. cut the same size as the 
mount, will do. To tliis you must now 
attach the means of hanging the frame uj>. 
The simplest way is to lix two jaeces of 
tape on to the outside of the back in a 
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yy-shaped manner, pasting a piece of pa))er 
over the ends of each, and leaving the loop 
free {Fig. 2). Tlie neatest way is to pierce 
two holes in the )>ack, through which, 
having thrcosled on two small brass rings, 
the ends of the ta|)es are ]>n.ssed ami jiasted 
down on the inside (Fig. 1). 

Neither rings nor tajtes should project 
above the top of the back, but are to be 
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placed somewhat below this, so as to incline 
the frame forwards when hung up. 

A piece of glass of tlie same size as the 
mount and b^k forms the front of the 
frame. 

The edges are made of paper. This 
should 1)6 thin, as it is easier to work witli; 


A 



,ii<I smooth, as it gives a finer surface when 
sainted. Cut your strips al»out one or two 
nches broad, making two the length of the 
ides of the glass and two that of the ends. 
Take one strip for the top of the frame and 
dIcI it to half its breadth; double two of 
corresponding comers at each end down 
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Ui the fold (as at a. Fig. .3), and cut them 
off {as at B). Treat ihe -strip for the foot of 
the frame in a similar manner. 

Now himl glass, mount, and back together 
witli these strips, using ordinary strong 
batter. Half the broultli of each is pasted 
on to the front of the glass, and the re¬ 
mainder is folded round over the hack. In 
doing this do not tiy to get them on too 
nicely, but cover the glass up more than is 
requireil for the breadth of Iiorder you in¬ 
tend liaving, as you can aflenvarus trim 
tliem down. First fix on the side strips, 
and then those for the top and bottom. 
You will now see the object in cutting off 
the corners of the latter, as this gives the 
diagonal appearance where the borders 
meet. 

When your work has dried rule off the 
extent of boixler you intend leaving, and, 
having cut along the lines, scraite off the 
extra iMijier. The various steps of this are 
sliown in the diagram {Fig. 4). 

The frame is now rea«ly to lie enamelled. 
You paint the whole of the back and the 
edges, giving them two or three coats until 
a smooth, glossy surface is obtained. After 
these have dried you do tlie front of the 
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frame. In painting this you need not be 
too careful to avoid running on to the glass, 
as any paint can afterwanls be scraped off. 
As to the colour of enamel to lie used, 
bmnze-green (IJonaccord Enamel) goes well 
with everything, and is generally useful. 
White 18 very suitable for small pictures, 
but the colour of the wall upon which the 
fmme is to hang must be taken into con¬ 
sideration before deciding upon the tint. 

R. B. T. 8. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A SONG OK THB PAST WINTER. 

On, others may tell of the joy to dwell 
On the foam of the dancing main, 

But It won’t keep itill, and It makes me ill. 

Till I long to be home again; 

So you’ll understand that my theme’s on Intul 
And I hope yon won’t complain, 

If you happen to think that I’m going to sink 
To Bu unpoetical strain. 

Kor I don't know whether you’re fond of the leather, 
The spherical slippery bide; 

For a mouthful of verse, it's a theme no worse 
'than the fickle and moonstruck tide— 

When the captains have stormed and the scrummage 
has formed. 

With the little half-backs by Its side, 

Whose jerseys and faces and all other places 
Dark brown by the earth are dyed I 

Shwiy pushed down the field the reluctant foe yield, 
TUI they throw up their heads and give way, 

And a forward goes, with tlie ball at his toes— 

Who, who aocb a rush can stay ? 


Kor he's awfully tjuUk, and he knows the trk k. 

And a dribble is sure tu pay. 

But he catches his calf on the head of a half. 
And over be conies—Hooray 


And the flags up-flew, ami the shrill whittle blew 
For the forwards to gather around, 

And the half-backs shout. “Let it outlet It out 1" 
And the bladder tiles l>ack at the sound. 

Back, left, it's flung, and tltree-quarters has sprung 
Away with a lightning bound ; 

As he lightly treads through foes he threads 
TUi he's covered the half of the ground. 

“ Make hastemake haste! ” “ At bis waist! at his 
waist! '* 

And heavenward hurry hla heels; 

Too late to pass, he's down on tbs grass, 

But never a bump he feels. 

In the shock of his fall he has lost the ball, 

Which the back who hat collared him steals; 

He Is up by his side, and his foot to the hide 
An aerial Impulse deals. 

And the meadow rings out with a cheer and a shout, 
And after the ball tliey go; 

TUI the struggle la done they push and they run, 

And the work may be fait or slow. 

But the sport is the same in the grand old game. 

As the scrummage sways to and fro. 

With rout or success as they onward press. 

With the leather and bladder below. g or m. 


SOME STORIES OF THE "SCHOOLS.’' 

By an Oxford Oradl-atb. 

AM interesting volume might bo compiled from the 
remarkable answers that have been ^ven by candi¬ 
dates under the agony of tn'wt roue. The followln-' 
eccentricities of genius, slUiough by n<> means new 
are worth repeating. The pasaase, “Galll conclaniu- 
bant quia juguiu Gemisimm ezuerant ” was not so 
long ago rendered, “ The cocks were crowing because 
Hleyhad laid a German egg," When the examiner 
pTotested, the examinee said, " Well, gallus means n 
cock, concUmare is to call, jugiim means a yolk, and 
esnere to lay aside." The explauatiou was certainly 
Ingenious, but it failed to satisfy the exsctlng soul of 
the exsmlner. The transistor, I may explain, had 
the repntatioii of belug a bit of a wag. 

A very ori^rinal lulerpretation was once given to 
the line of Virgil (inter) " fontes sacros frigus cap- 
table opacum.’’ (Correctly translated, the passage 
means, "By sacred springs you will enjoy the cool 
shade." The youthful commentator rendered it 
"By sacred springs you wUl catch a heavy cold.’’ 
Possibly this gentleman was suflering from the de¬ 
pressing effects of influenza I 
Some men are too scute—they see a pitfall where 
none Is Intended. Tills was the cose where a mviii 
was asked to compare Cesar and Ponipey. Tliiuki- g 
a trap was laid for him, he replied. " Cesar Cesarion 
(^sarrimus. Pompeius, Pompelus major, Pompeius 
maximna." Another aspirant to classical honours 
wss given the well known line from Horace, " Exeul 
monumentum mere perennlus." Now, whether this 
white-tied victim thought he was a hopeless 
■'plough," and could consequently "cheek" the 
examiners ad lib. I do not know. Perhaps he was 
very nervoua. At any rate, he astounded the exa¬ 
miner by trauslatiiig " I have eaten a moniuuent of 
imperiahable brass. ” 

But It Is in the Divinity schools that the most 
startling answers are given. One candidate was 
asked where St. Paul was brought up. He replied 
correctly. "At the foot of Osmalitl." But on being 
pressed for further information, he explained th»t 
(iamaliel was a mountain in Judea. An equally 
limited knowledge of his subject was shown by a 
gentleman who was asked what the Israelites did 
in Egypt "They murmured,’’ was the reply. 

" What did they do before leaving Egypt?" aued 
the examiner. "They murmured.” replied the vic¬ 
tim. " That Is rather a vague answer, Mr X_ 

Perhaps you will tell me what they did after crossing 
the R^ Sea." " They murmured then.’’ 

Here the student lost his head completely; but 
this was ceruliily not the case with the undergraduate 
who was told to give the distance from Bettilebero to 
Jerusalem. “ About a mile," was the answer. Tlie 
examiner mildly suggested that it was rather moie, 
when he was met with the unexpected reply, 
“Well, all I can say It tliat I walked it iu twenty- 
five minutes." 

"Cheek." and an attempt to score off hisadversarv 
is generally the cause of the most ludicrous replies 
given by the examinee. “ Pel-haps you can quote a 
text," a long-suffering examiner said to a man who 
showed a most hoMless state of ignorance. “ No, I 
don’t think I can,'' was the answer. " But try,’’ said 
the examiner. After considerable reflection the un¬ 
dergraduate said he did know one: “ Judas went 
and hanged himself." "Quite right,'’saicl the exa¬ 
miner approvingly. "Can yon mention another?" 
The student gazed steadily at his persecutor fur a 
few seconds, and then replied, "Go thou and do 
likewise." 
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Railwav (A. £. B.).—The li^est raUway-statiooiii 
Lomtoji ii Waterloo—that is, if you mean »iUtion 
for pasBeii;;erB only; but .St. Pancraa and ilieuew 
JditlaaU goods station adjoiuiug mokt; up the 
largest statiuo in the world. 


OKixiiiAl'liY (P. S. of B. M-) —Wliat you wantlii 
(t.iiSfttevr, of whk'h there are so iiiuiiy. I'ry the 
Uijuu, price la. Ud., published by P. Wame aoJ 
Co. 

Picture (Oxoniensis).—It would add to the 
value of the pictui'e if you could diacoTrr 
whose portrait it is. \'oii should have Ik 
advice uf some dealer Iwfore you aeuil tl U 
Christy's; <>ul we cunUl not adriae }\>u I' 
be too sanguine as to the result 


Examinations (Inquisitive). — Apply lor 
prospci.'tus to Secretary, Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington ; or, «bit 
is belter, apply to him fur dlrectlniit, and 
encluse tfd. 


Navt (.1. II, and Z.).—It coats you nolhinK tol*> 
buy in the navy ; yonr uniforiu and outfit are (oiu>il 
you. But yon must be quite healthy and have tbi 
conseut of your parents orgoariiians. A pamphlet, 
obtaioahle free from the nearest post-offici', sill 
tell you liow to proceed. In London the navil 
recruiting ofllce is in Spring Gardens, at riiarici: 
Cross, a uoor or two from Drummond's Bank. If 
you are in tile country, nud anywhere within nil 
of the sea, your best plan is to apply at the ueimt 
< iinstguard station. Ot course at n naval port y'ti 
shonld apply on board the training ship lot 
Would do well to write for information to thf 
Commanding Olticer, u.ia.s. St. Vincent, Poni- 
mouth. ^ 

Botanical— 1. Tlie plant is the oxlip. 2. Theisli 
no dilhculty in sorting out the Priniulaccir. C^dS' 
men and Primula have the leaves all raJtctIt 
Samolus and Trientalis have alternate leaves* 
.Cnogallts, Glaux, Centuncuhis, and Lysiutadtt 
iiave opposite leaves ; and Uottouia has pectiial* 
lu.aves. The Primulas, too. are easily sorted iatf 
species. J‘./ariiwM ia lilac, and has linear teetk 
to the calyx ; aeotica is violet, and has ovito 
teeth in the calyx; P. wilparia is primrose, sa4 
has solitary fluwci-s; P. eerie ia yellow, and 
the iiowers drooping in an umbel; while P. rlatiir ,' 
your specimen, is straw colour, and has the fIvwM 
erect in an umbel. You wdll find *• plant identic 
cations, brief but unmistakable, ’ in “ OutCoiuiBtIi 
Flowers." ^ri 

STAMMEKlso (Cambria).—Yoii might cure yonn# 
l>y going abroad aud Icaniiug to apeak a tufW^ 
tongue. The necessity of speaking slowly, 
tliinkiiig befoi-e you speak, would surely have 
effect. 


MopEL Yachts (J. C. BrockC—In painting 
yachts give first a coat of lead-colour and 
]>nper it down ; then Vive a coat of 
t'lianiel; and then fliiisii with artist's copili 
iiish. 


Balloons (P. E. W,).—In ISCS Messrs. Coxv 
lilaishcr iiscendeil to the height of i^reo 
'i'nai ut present is the greatest height on 
llie ntinosphere is believed to l>e forty-flrsj 
liigh; but there is no hard and fast liouud 
that after lliirty miles there ia pr.ictiea 
iiimuBpliere at all. 

Fowls (B. G Box Mo. 2). -Any old lime riibbifi^ 
<l<i, or any limestone. It seems rather a pouC5^ 
pation for a young colonist to lie p<>uiidiRgt 
sbdis at the r.ite of a tablespoonful an b* 
cause an American writer recommended iLJ 
American must have lived iu a countrf; 
tliere was no lime. Yon would get the lime< 
by burning the sUells. 

Siilcs (A. Drawer).—There are shilling 
ll;igs published that give all the masts.: 
ropes on a full-rigged ship. You c an grt 
Bateman's Model Dockyuni, Fleet Street. E< 


Elephant (Arthur M ). —The African elephut j 
largest; it is about a foot higher than the g" 
that is to say. in the best specimens. Of I 
there are individual Indian elephaotala 
individual African ones, hut the staiida 
10 feet to the shoulder for im Africao and 
for an Indian. You cau tell uii African 
much larger ears and the throe iiaiU no ^ 
liind foot. The Indian has four or five nails "S 
hind foot. The Indian's trunk ends in a loug ' 
lolie. The African has bi>th an upper and a' i 
tule. The forehead, too, is clifTerent. snJ *■ I 
foldings of the teetli are difTereot. 

Indian Ix-ing pantllel. 


Rrapy Recrdner (A. E P.).—The compietest K?*" 
Reckoner iu n sinall compass tliat we know <» if' 
'• Mercantile Treasury,'' price Is. 6d., pu'ilishv^ t 
M essrs. F. Wsnie and Co. 


Brass Polihhino (Cyclist).—For polishing b)*v 
iiialii'al iustriiiiieiits, a microscope, and tAMt ^ 
odils and ends, we have found N'eedh.iai's T** 
vei-y good, but we do not know what it is tukS' * 
Witli all such pastes and soape it ia well t" cl'” 
oil every trace of them in polishing wdt ' 
leather, for in the first place you w,->uM ’ 
thoroughly clean witlioiit it, luid iu the ncB 
save the risk of deleterious etTecta. 


Rtargazer — As a rule there are gv>ui] astronomical 
articles in “Knowledge,' published weekly, and 
obtainable from auy uewsagent. Why uot get a 
copy? We do not think the proceedings ot the 
society would be of use to you. 


llBRALi'KY (Guillaume).—In the eupporters of the 
Royal Arms the lion is for England and the 
unicorn fur bkotland. .Surely an Edinburgh lH>y 
ought to have seen the coat of arms at Uolyrood. 


Books (Guillaume).-Tlie letters and figures at the 
foot of the pages In a book are the “signature 
marks.'' There is u letter oil every sbept, and it is 
there to guide ttie bookbinder ns to the onier in 
whicti the sheets should come. When there is a 
figure as well it guides the folder. 


Arthur.- There were three Arthurs in our history; 
which do you mean? There was King Arthur, 
more or less imaginary, and generally dated aliont 
600. I here w as Arthur of Brittany, who died when 
he was sistecu, iu 1203. and who came to grief 
through attacking his grandmother ot Mirabel; 
and there w.u Arthur Tudor, who also died when 
he was sixteen, in 1502. For the first you had 
better read “ Morte d’Arthur,'' now published at a 
shilling, iu the Camelot Classics; for the second 
try Pearson's “ History of England ; ’’ and for tlie 
third you cannot do better than try Bacon's “Henry 
the .Seventh." 


TniE (L. .S,).—Look at the almanac. If the almanac 
does not give the time of high water it may give 
the moon's age. If it gives the moon's age l■enlem• 
ber the old rhyme : 


“ Four times the moon's age if by five you divide, 
Gives the hour of her southing ; add two for the 
tide”- 


that la, at London Bridge. 


Time (Bloodsucker).-Greeiiwich mean time is kept 
throughout the country, so that if the clock is 
started at mwii, aud goes correctly, It gets round 
to noon next <iay at tlio proper time. The varia¬ 
tion of rate is very slight, and the current is so 
arranged as to regulate it. The Astronomer Royal 
is in the pijsitloii ot the ship captain who, when he 
finds it is noon, “ makes it so." 


SWTMMINO.—The articles on Swimming that have 
appeare'l lii our back voluiiies will be reprinted in 
our fi>rtlicoining volume of " Outdoor Siiorls." 


CoLfiBiST (C. F. H.).—If you c.m got a nomination 
I from your brother the best thing you can do is to 
I accept it. 


Eoos (Roderick).—“ Bird's-nesting and Bird-stuffing,’ 
by Edward Newman, price Is.; published by T. 
Fisher I'nwiii, Palernoater Buildings, E.C. 
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rHE WIRE AND THE WAVE; OR, CABLE-LAYING IN THE CORAL SEAS. 

Bv J. Munro. 

CHAPTER XL—A FRESH START. 

■"o time was lost in making up for the was chartered from another company chased, and the machines of [the factory 
disaster. The Orinoco, a fine tele- to replace the Buffalo; a quantity of worked night and day to supply th# 
aph 'steamer, of 3,000 tons burthen, cable made for another line was pur- rest. 
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Charlie Scaforth was promoted to 
the regular testing, and took liis shifts 
along with the more experienced men. 
Ho ^ste<l the finished caoles during the 
day, and in his turn kept lonely watcli 
in the room hy night, to test the new 
“ joints ” os they were completed. 

No tidings ot Leslie or Helston ever 
came to hand. The j>acket .sent out by 
the French (Jovcrnment at theinstance 
of the Briti.slj consul returned to Brest 
without discovering a single vestige of 
the wreck. 

Towards the end of December the 
Orinoco was ready to start : and one 
foggy morning she quietlj' slipped lier 
hawseiii at the factory and left for 
(Jrceniuthe, to adjust her compasses. 
There were very few on board, and 
haixlly a soul came to w itness her de¬ 
parture. 

Charlie Senforth, who w.as going out 
in her, was busy getting his tropical 
kit ready. He liao lieen unable, owing 
tx> the stress of work, to visit his honie 
before leaving, but Mr. 8eafortli senior, 
having business in Lotidon. paid a flying 
vi.sit to the te.sting-room one day. 

< ‘liarlie was delighted to see his fatlier 
.again, and eager to explain the mys¬ 
teries of te.sting to the old gentleman. 
As the elucidations grew more and 
iiinro complicated the countenance of 
.Mr. Scafortli l>ecame longer and longer, 
till his jaw fell and his eyes assumed a 
vacuous expression bordering upon 
idiocy. All the while his eyes kept 
gl owing larger and the pupils more and 
iiioi’e contracted. As Charlie rolled out 
one long technical term after another 
it seemed as though his father's hair 
beg^n to stand on end. 

Voutheiidischargeit through thegal- 
vanometer, father,” ej.aculatt^ Charlie 
in the excitement of his lecture. 

“The what mometer?” said the old 
gentleman, gasping. 

“ The galvanometer,” replied the 
boy. 

“ Oh, ah, of course ! yes, I foi-got.” re¬ 
joined Mr.Seaforth, wiping hisforeliead, 
“ the gasometer." 

“ The gal—van—ometer,’’ repeated 
the boy. 

“Extraordinary gribberish.” exclaimed 
hi-s father. “ Ilemmds me of Welsh.’’ 

“And then you get the specific in¬ 
ductive capacity,” continued Charlie. 

“ What’s that ? ” said his father. 
“ Pacific seductive nipacity ! ” 

When they left the tostitig-room for 
the factory Mr. Seaforth uttered a sigh 
of relief. 

“I’m very thankful,” cried he. “I’m 
out of that den! Hum ])liice, Charlie, my 
boy. Feels like ilaskelyne and Cooke's. 
Too much jargon and jugglery for my 
taste ! 1 hope you like it, my lad. It’s 
a queer place—an odd life.” 

1 le was more at home seeing the great 
machines spinning the caGle. Hen? 
they came suddenly on Professor 
.b'kyll, and Charlie introduced liis 
fatlier, mucli against the will of the 
latter, wlio protested to his son in an 
awful whisper that lie .sliould never 
know what to say to cuch a learned 
m.an. The gentlemen shook hands, and 
after ilr. Seaforth had thanked Pio- 
fessor .lekyll for his attention to the 
i.'ov, who he hoped would ]nove a use¬ 
ful memlier of the statf, tlieia- was a 
dead silence. Neither gentlemen knew 
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what to remark, and feeling that his 
time was precious, Professor Jekyll 
.suddenly smiled, and murmuring, 

“ Well, I’m very glad to see you,” bowed 
hastily, and disappeai*ed. 

“ Bless my lieart!” cried Mr. Seaforth, 
“never saw such a man. He was off 
like a streak of lightning—result of 
electricity, I suppose.” 

Charlie was to join the Orinoco at 
fJraveseud ; but on his arrival there 
she wivs nowhei’e to be seen. The day 
had turned out wet, and he took up his 
quarters at the Falcon, a riverside inn 
from which he could see the vessel 
arrive. In the smoking-room he found 
another young man as solitary as him¬ 
self, and also waiting for the Orinoco. 
He was one of several telegraph clerks 
going out for the Caribbean company. 
His last three years had been spent at 
I St. Pierre, a barren rock in the .;Vtlantic, 
off the coast of Nova Scotia, and the last 
remnant of French conquest in North 
America. Here he had been attached 
to the station of a transatlantic cable 
company, leading a dreary but tranquil 
existence, varied by cod-fisliing or wild- 
f(twl shooting in the summer, or d.an- 
eing with the hahifuns in winter-time. 

I Previous to that he lia<l been stationed 
i at Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, the 
terminus of the first Atlantic cables, 
where he had enjoyed plenty of sport 
—hunting and fishing, trapping and 
snow-shoe walking. 

“ Any adventures?”inqiiircdCharlie. 

“ Nothing to speak of, ’ rejilied the 
operator. “Hurt my hand once by a 
bursting gun. Lucky it was my left. 
I could still work the telegraph key. 
Now I can telegraph witli both liands, 
so I have two strings to my bow in case 
of accident or operator’s cramp.” 

“I should think after Newfoundl.and 
you will like the West Indies,” said 
Charlie. 

The telegmphist shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders. 

“ Wliere are you to be stationed ?” 

“Port of Spain. I l>elieve. It’s in 
Trinidiul, tliey say,” repliwl tlie operator 
in a careless tone “ It’s all the siime to 
rue.’’ 

He appeared to be quite indifferent 
as to his destination, an attitude of 
mind common among telegraphists. 
They are accustomed to 1)0 moved from 
zone to zone like pawns upon a chess¬ 
board. Wherever the end of a sub¬ 
marine cable is landed or an aerial line 
run, tliey find a temporary home. Jt 
may be among the snows of Athabasca, 
or the reeking jungles of Malay, on tlie 
burning sands of the desert or the 
lonely shores of some palmy i.sle, the 
boulevard of a modern city or tlie owl- 
haunted ruins of an ancient site. 

Telegrap!i-nien as a rule find them¬ 
selves in in.aiiy curious and outlandish 
places ; but in general it matters little 
to them, whose motto is corj/e dieui. 
This is especially true of the mere 
I operator, whoso I'wsiness is to send and 
receive the messages, and whose in¬ 
terests seldom lise, beyond the 
meclianical part of his business. For 
him the greater gods of Olympus are 
a band of elderly gentlemen called 
directors, who settle his destiny in the 
board-room of some ('ity chambers; 
his Mercury is the roving lino which 
any day may tiush his fate upon liim. 
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His own desire?are seldom consulted in 
die affair, and he is ordered east when 
le would fain go west, or summoned to 
:he town when he is craving for tlie 
country. Why, then, should he trouble 
iiimself about the matter. He lent ns to 
mke life as it comes, and make liiinsi-lf 
it home in any place. 

The smoking-room commanded a view 
of the busy river; but until dusk no 
signs appeared of the Orinoco. .\ft<*r 
tea, however, the waiter annoiiiuetl 
that she had come to anchor in ilie 
middle of the stream. 

It was a clear but bleak and gusty 
night when they made their way to 
the riverside, where, under the oozy 
piles of tlio pier, they found a wat ernmii. 
who rowed them to the ship, .amid tlie 
blinking of the shore liglits and tlie 
lapping of the flowing tide. After 
months of weary watching in the dusty 
cable factory young S^forth wiis 
delighted to find himself once more 
under the fresh spell of the sea. 

He clambered briskly up the rope 
ladder hanging down the steep side of 
the vessel, followed by his coiiipanirn. 
Their btiggage w.as auickly hoist<tl up 
behind them, and witn the assistance of 
one of the stewards tliey were soon ru- 
conimodated with sleeping berths opt u- 
ing to the saloon. TJie ship wsusvciy 
dark, and almost deserted, for only a 
few had come on board as yet, and 
tiiese were in a very dull humour. 

Tliere is generally an impulse lo go 
on deck and look about after going c.it 
board a vessel for a voyage. So aft*. :- 
Charlie had arranged liis effects, mni 
helped himself to a slice of hnin boi 
ana liiscuits left on the saloon table. b>‘ 
went on deck. Nothing was to be seen 
but the twinkling of the shore ligli's 
and the dark forms of the men on watcii. 
Not a sound could be heard but ti.'- 
rippling of the tide against the ves.sci ? 
hull and the low voices of two c-i-- 
gineers conversing almost in a \vhisi>er. 
But all around was tlie fresh air, and 
the mysterious influence of the s.-;'.. 
which tilled his mind with its fret' ami 
buoyant spirit. It was midnight eroli* 
tore himself away, and went l>cl«iw to 
sleep. 

{To hi cOTjfiiJHfd.) 
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BUSH LUC'Iv: 

AN A U S T 11 A L I A N S T 0 II Y. 
Bv W. H. Timi“1-;i!I.i.v. 

Author of " llarrii Ti'T'-.-Ii-.i, " ftc. 


J ACK and I had noarlv rccovprcd 
from ourattack of ophthalmia when 
a largo party of natives came to Wooloo- 
Wooloo. Among them were nil sorts 
and sizes of men, women, and children, 
■who, with one exception, were as nak«Hl 
and savage-looking as were Jiilly and 
liobby on tlie day wlicn they first came 
to our camp. 

The exception was a nice-looking 
young fellow of about twenty years of 
ago. dressed in an old slhrt and still 
older pair of trousers; but old and 
ragged as they were, they gave him a 
civilised appearance, and imide Inm an 
object of interest. 

There was a good deal of jabbering 
and gestieulaling on the part of the 
savages when they came i!i .sight of the 
Jiuts, which they examined from a 
respectful distance, but the young fel¬ 
low ill the European clotlies advanced 
towards tlie camp, and sat down by our 
lire with perfect confidence. 

As Denis was absent, looking after 
Billy and Bobl>y, it dpA'olved upon Jack 
and me to strike up an acquaintance 
with our visitor, who glanced towaixls 
•where wo stood as though anxious to 
liave a talk witli us. 

“I say, Hugh, although that fellow 
lias got a pipe in his mouth, he doesn't 
seem to bo smoking. I daresay he 
wants to beg a bit of tobacco. Come 
along, and we’ll give him the chance.” 
.said Jack. Then we both walked to 
where he was sitting by the lire. 

“ Hulloa ! wliat name you ' ” I asked. 
“ Toby,” was the prompt reply. 

And where do you live, Toby 1 ” 

“ This my country; me Wooloo- 
W'ooloo man.” 

But you talk like a white fellow,” I 
remarked, surprised tliat a man who 
professed to belong to a tribe of 
savages could speak .such good English. 

“ ^le plenty work along o’ white 
fellow. ile can horse ride ’um, and 
sheep mind ’um. Mo long time .stop 
with Jimmy. You know Jimmy C’he 
i^ked, looking up. 

I certainly knew several Jiinmys, but 
vs it was by no means certain tliat I 
was acquainted with Toiiy’s particular 
Jimmy, I shook my head. 

“Jimmy my master,” he continued; 
.Jimmy give me shirt, trousers, plenty 
grub, and baccy. You got baccy'{’‘he 
isk'^^d, pointing to Jus empty pipe. 

“ Here you are,” I said, handing him 
lalf a stick of tobacco which chanced to 
>c in iny pocket. 

Toby smiled his thanks as lie skilfully 
rut up a pipeful with liis long thumb- 
mil, tilled and lit bis pipe and begun to 
;nioke. 

Just then Denis rotle up and stared 
•ery hard at our new acquaintanoe, 
vho was pulling 'away with evident 
Enjoyment. •• 

I “ Hulloa! who’s this chapi” he asked, 
[■ather roughly. 


<'HArTKU XXIV.—TolJY. 

' “ Hi.s mime is Toby, and although ho 

belongs to the Wooloo-Wooloo trilie, ho 
seems quite civili.sed and speaks very 
fair English,” replied Jack, with the air 
I of a man who feehs lie is making a very 
acceptable statement. 

“Civilised, is he! Well, I don’t sup¬ 
pose he’s much tlie betther of that. 
(»ive me tlie I'aw material, and let me 
civilise it iny own way, and then I'll be 
sure it won't know too much. It’s a 
b'rrible bad thing fora naygur to know 
too much, Misilier Jack, 1 can tell 
you.” 

“ Well, for my part I think we are 
very fortunate in making the acquain- 
, tanee of one of tlie tribe wlio can 
; understand us, and as for tlie raw 
material or tlie naked material, you can 
• liiid about a hundrexl specimens over 
! yonder,” I remarked, pointing in the 
' direction wliero the savages were en- 
; camps'd. 

1 “ About a hundred of them, are there? 

! and I suppose about fifty half-starved 
cur.s, which manes throuble, anyhow,” 
' remarked Denis, os he walked oil' in a 
, verjv biul humour. 

j Then the sun went down. The sheep 
drew homewards, and Billy and Bobby 
came and sat down by the fire, but there 
was no sign of joyful surprise at the 
' sight of our friend, for they never even 
spoke to him, nor did Toby take the 
I slightest notice of them. 

I “ I wonder why they don’t speak to 
i each other? ” a.ske<,l Jack in a whisper. 

' “ Perhaps tJiey are bashful. Come 

; along, ana leave them to thein.selves,” I 
1 replied, as I moved away in the direc¬ 
tion of our hut, which we had hardly 
i reached when our ears wei*e as.sailed 
i by n succession of the most dismal 
' howls I ever heard, and on turning 
round to ascertain the cause, we saw 
: Billy and liobby on either side of Toby, 
holding him tightly round the waist. 

“What on earth is the m<atter?” I 
exclaimed, half inclined to go back and 
ask what all tlie row was about. 

I “ Arrah, don’t be bothering your brains 

' wid the likes o’ tliiin, Mi.sther Hugh. 
Sliure, it's only our naygurs tilling the 
other chap that one of his people has 
diedwliile he’s been away.” 

“And I suppose this is tlie first lie has 
' heard of it?” I remarked, feeling really 
i sorry for tlie fellow, 
j “Not at all; sure the other naygurs 
' have all tould him the same thing, hut 
; they’ve all got to go through tlic saiiK! 
' performance when they first meet 
' aftlier a <leatli in the tribe, but it won’t 
. last long.” 

Denis was right, for in about lialf an 
I hour our own natives were .sliaring 
j their supper witli Toby ; and to judge 
! by the peals of merry laughter they 
‘ indulged in from time to time, it was 
very evident that their grief for the 
“dear departcfl” was a thing of the 
past and troubled them no longer. 


I On the following d;.y Di'iiis aacer- 
I tained from Toby that aliout two yi.-ars 
j previously an exploring pni ty had made 
I use of him as their guide to places 
where wati'r could be found, and that 
' subsequently one of their mimlier liad 
taken him to his own hom«', where he 
liad remained as a station hand till lie 
got an attack of home sickm*ss and ran 
away; but it was only within the last 
1 f«.*w days that he liad managed, at the 
« risk of his life, to get back to his own 
’ country and to his savage relatives. 

I On hearing this, T suggested to Denis 
I that we ought to ask the lad to stay 
! witli us. 

“ Oh, he'll stay wid us fast enougli if 
wo want him, for you s<?e, Mistlier 
Hugh, wlien a naygur’s been used to 
white fellow's tucker ho can’t stand Inisli 
grub like a regular savage as has never 
toasted a mouthful of damper in his 
life.” 

So Toby was engaged as a general 
[ servant, and proved liimself to be a first- 
rate fellow. 

[ For several days our black visitors 
1 gave no trouble. The men went out 
I iiunting and brouglit home plenty of 
game, while the women remained at 
their camp and attended to their 
domestic duties, whicli consisted simply 
of making up their fires, and cooking 
whatever their lords and masters 
brought home from the chase. 

But matters did not remain very long 
in this satisfactory state, for one niglit 
we heard the sheep rush, when Denis, 
who always appeared to sleep with one 
eye and one ear open, jumped up from 
his stretcher, seized his revolver, and 
ran out in his shirt, followed by Jack 
and myself in the same light and airy 
costume. 

“There he • goes,” shouted Denis, 
pointing to a dark object M’hich by tlie 
starliglit we could just distinguish to be 
a large native dog making off in the 
direction of the native.s’ camp. 

“ Oh, don’t fire,” said Denis to Jack, 
who was taking aim at the brute with 
his revolver. 

“And why not?” asked Jack ex¬ 
citedly. 

“ Beka.se it’s fifty to one you’d miss 
him to-night, and .spoil my chance of 
making sure of him to-moiTOw,” replied 
Denis. “ Come along to the hut, and 
we’ll keep a look-out till daylight. 

' which won’t be long, for the morning 
I star is just rising.” 

I So as soon as it wai; light enough fo 
I get to work Toby roused up and 
i taken to where we hud seen the dog. 
i He was then ordered to follow up tlic 
j tracks. This liedid with extraordinary 
ease, and in a fmv minutes we found 
I ourselves, revolvers in hand, close to 
' the natives’ camp, when about forty 
: mangy-looking curs rushed out at us 
yelping and barking t'liriously, upon 
; which the natives woke up and culletl 
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their d(^8 back, and st^emed to inquire 
in anery tones what brought us there. 

“ Now, look here young gents, it’s a 
mighty quare thing to intertere with a 
naygur's dog, bekase, you see, they 
think a dale more of it than they do 
of their own wives, but we must let ’em 
,see that we aren’t goin’ to have our 
sheep worried by ’em ; .so lave it to me, 
keep close to me, but don’t fire unless 
you see one of ’em lift a club or spear 
to throw at us.” 

It was an exciting moment, for there 
were only three of u.s against at least 
forty fighting men, all well armed with 
spears, and I experienced what I im¬ 
agined might be the sensations of a 
soldier going into action for the first 
time in his life. 

“ You see ’um that bi^ yellow dog ? ” 
whispered Toby to Denis. 

Yes ; was that the brute ? ” 

“ Uat’s de fellow,” replied Toby, who 


evidently felt that he was acting ^me- 
what treacherously towards his friends. 

“All right, come along, boys, and keep 
your eyes about you,” said Denis, walk¬ 
ing towards the dog with the intention 
of getting as close to him as possible 
before taking aim. 

But the brute evidently smelt danger, 
for he ran to the side of a huge savage, 
who pulled him down between his legs 
and placed his arms altout his neck. 

“ Now, Toby, you tell ’um that man 
that his dog bite my sheep last night, 
and I’m going to shoot him.” 

It was evident that Toby delivered 
the message faithfully, ns the savage 
ot up, with the dog in his arms, and 
egan to move off. 

“ Oh, no you don’t,” said Denis, ns he 
made a stride forward and seized the 
native by the shoulder with his left 
hand, while with his right he aimed at 
1 the dog’s head and fired. 


The result was magical, for ns 
brute fell out of the i lative’s arms stfl 
dead* his master gavt a yell of iiingii 
rage and terror, and fled as fast as li 
legs could carry bin, followed by ti 
whole tribe, howling and screaming i 
though tdiey had all {;one mad. 

For fully five minutes we stood aij 
watched the savages flying across tk 
plain, then as we tui ned our attends 
I to the animal lying dead at our feet- 
i which proved to be a :uil-grown dingo- 
j I remembered what’’^ernon told me ti 
! morning after my first arrival at T» 
t wonga—thatwhentauedbythenati'i'a 
these brutes are mor3 trouDlesomeoQi 
I sheep-camp than even the wild natis 
I dog. 

j “ I thought that’s how' it would be; 
j said Denis, as he replaced his revolve 
in his belt. We then walked hack ti 
the hut together and had breakfast. 

(7*0 he eoninved.) 


BARBICANE & CO.: 

OR, THE PURCHASE OF THE POLE. 

Bv Jules Verse, 

Author of “The Clipper of the Cloude," "From the Earth to the Moon," ele., etc. 


ME advanced, and so probably did 
the works of Barbicnne & Co., yet 
where was the mystery ? 

But if their works were to require a 
foundry capable of casting a gun a 
million times larger than a four hun¬ 
dred-pounder, and a projectile weighing 
one hundred and eignty thousand tons, 
they would want tliousands of w’ork- 
men; and whei*e, oh ! where could they 
be ? 

In what part of the old or new world 
had Barbicane ik Co. installed them¬ 
selves so secretly as to be invisible to 
the nations around 1 Had they gone 
to some desert island of the Pacific ? 
But there are no desert islands now! 
That they had gone to the Arctic or 
Antarctic regions was extremely un¬ 
likely, for those were the very regions 
they intended to displace. 

There was no need to look for them 
all over the world, for J. T. Maston’s 
note-book had revealed the fact that 
the shot must be fired from near the 
equator. Along the equinoctial line, 
they might be in Brazil or Peru, or 
Sumatra or Borneo, or Celebes or 
New Guine^ but surely they would 
have been discovered by the people in 
the neighbourhood ? All through 
Africa, too, they would be almost cer¬ 
tain of discovery. There remained the 
Maidive Islantfs, the Admiralty, Gil¬ 
bert, and Christmas Islands, the Gala¬ 
pagos and San Pedro Islands ; but all 
these had been searched, and no trace 
of Barbicane Co. had been found. 

And what did Alcide Pierdeux think 
of all this? More “sulphuric” than 
ever, he knew no rest in considering 
the different con.sequences of the pro¬ 
blem. That Captain Nicholl had 
invented on explosive of such power 


CHAPTER XIII.—A TRULY EPIC REPLY. 

that its expansion w'as three or four 
thousand times greater than the most 
violent explosives used in modem war 
and five tnousand six hundred times 
stronger than “good old gunpowder,” 
was, he remarked, “ ^tonnant, not to 
say d^tonnant! ” but it was not im¬ 
possible. No one knows what the 
future has in store for us in that kind 
of progress. In the shifting of the 
earth’s axis by means of the recoil of a 
gun there was nothing to surprise him. 

“It is evident,” he said to himself, 
“that every day the earth receives the 
counter-shock irom every shock pro¬ 
duced on its susface! it is certain 
that Avhen hundreds of thousands of 
men amuse themselves by sending 
thousands of projectiles weighing 
pounds, or millions weighing ounces, 
even when I walk or jump, or when I 
stretch out my arm, or wnen a blood 
corpuscle circulates in my veins, it 
must in some way influence the mass 
of our spheroid. But in the name of 
an integral will Barbicane’s jolt be 
sufficient to upset the earth! If the 
equations of that brute Maston really 
demonstrate tliat, we must make up 
our minds to it!” 

In truth, Alcide could not but admire 
the ingenious calculations of tho secre¬ 
tary of the Gun Club, communicated 
by the Commission of Inquiry to the 
mathematicians who could understand 
them. And Alcide, who read algebra 
as if it were a newspaper, found the 
study of them extremely interesting. 

But if the upset dici come, what a 
dreadful state of affairs there would be 
in the world! What cities thrown 
down, what mountains shaken, what 
people destroyed by millions, what 
waters hurled from their beds, what 


fearful terrors ! It would be such a 
earthquake as never quaked before! 

“If Nicholl’s powder,” he smd,“yi 
not quite so strong, the projectile migi' 
return to give the earth another shwi 
either before or behind the tiring-poin^ 
after making the turn of the globe, aa 
then everything might soon be knocks 
back into place, after causing iinnici‘> 
destruction, nevertheless ! But tb^] 
are going to throw it overl'oari 
Thanks to their meli-melonite thii 
shell will descril>e the half of a hyper 
bola and never come back to beg p*’ 
don for having given that kick totlk 
terrestrial ball ! ” 

And Alcide threw his arm.s ab"'-, 
like the semaphore at Portsniou:; 
Dockyard, at the risk of breaku! 
everything within a radius of six fee 
of him. 

“If the firing-point were kno’st 
could soon find the great circle® 
which the alteration will be zero, a? 
the places where it will reach 
maximum, so as to give folks nntK 
to clear out and save themselves fn’r 
being smashed by their houses tunil'hr 
about their ears ! But how aiu I' 
know that firing-point! ” 

And he ran nxs fingers through rb 
very little hair that Iim been left hini- 

“The results of the shock may b 
much more complicated than 
imagine! Why should not the 
canoes take the opportunity to fa'"- 
us with a few disorderly eruptions, a? 
like a first voyager, displace some 
the matter in their insides ? 
should not the uplifted ocean take 
header into some of the crater' 
There’s a chance for you ! That wo' 
give an explosion that might send ti 
whole tellurian box of tricks sky 
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Assuredly, if J. T. Maston hod lived mob would have lynched Mr. Maston 
under that persecuting emperor his there and then if they could j and the 
business would soon have been settled. I police saw the time wtis coming when 
He would have been thrown to the | they could no longer protect him. 
beasts. But he would have contented Desirous of satisfying the American 
himself with replying— I mob, as well as the mob of other 

“ I am there already ! ” | countries, the Wasliington Government 

But no matter what happened, he re- | decided to bring J. T. Maston to triaL 
fused to reveal the position of place r, ' With a jury selected from the terri- 
knowing well that if he divulged it > tied masses, “ the affair would not hang 



Oh! Mn. Scorblttl 


or rather sky higher! What do you 
say to that, you misguided Maston ? 
you obstinate mute! What do you 
mean by juggling with our poor earth 
IS if it were a ball on a billiard- 
iablel” 

These alarming hypotheses of Sul- 
pliuric Alcide were taken up and dis¬ 
cussed by the newspapers all over the 
ivorld. The pyrotechnic display or¬ 
ganised by Barbicane & Co. would end 
n waterspouts, tidal waves, deluges, 
vould it? But such catastroplies would 
>nly be partial ! Thousands of people 
vould disap|)ear, and the re.st would 
uirdly notice anything worth mention- 
ng ! As the fatal day approaclip<l, fear 
•aine over the bmvest. It might have 
»een the dreadful year 1000 ii*oni the 
vay in which the people generally con- 
lucted themselves. 

What hapi>ened in that year 1000 it 
nay be interesting to lecnll. Owing to 
. passiige in the Apocalypse, the |H‘ople 
f Europe were persuaded that tl>e Day 
f Judgment was nigii. They waited 
or the signs of wrath ; the Son of 
‘erdltion. Antichrist, was to bo re- 
ealed, 

“In the List year of the tenth 
ciitury,” relates H. Martin, “every- 
fling was interrupted—plejisures, busi- 
ess, interest, even the work in the 
elds. ‘Why,’said the people, ‘should 
o provide for a future that will never 
oine 1 Let us think of eternity, which 
'ill begin to-morrow.’ They provided 
nly for their immediate neods ; they 
auded over their latnls and castles to 
le monasteries to obtain their protec- 
-on in the kingdom in the skies wliicb 
’as about to come to them. Many of 
le deeds of gift to the churches begin 
ith the words, ‘ The end of tlie world 
pproaching, and its ruin being immi- 
ont.’ When the end of the fatal term 
rrive<I tlie people kept within the 
isilicos, the cnapels, the edifices 
>nsecrated to God, and waiteil in 
^ony for the seven trumpets of the 
‘ven angels of judgment to sound in 
1 C sky.’’ 

As we know, Xew Year’s Day, 1000, 
u.s reached without any disturbance 
. the laws of Nature. But this time 
ic o.xpectation of the catastrophe was 
based on a doubtful interpretation 
' a text. It was a change to be applied 

• the earth’s equilibrium bos^ on 
disputable calculations, which the 
'Ogress of the ballistic and mechanical 
ietices rendered quite possible. This 
me it was not the sea that would give 
ick the dead, but the sea that would 
igulf millions of the living. 

Under these circumstances, the posi- 
311 of Mr. Maston became daily more 
itical. Mrs. Scorbitt trembled lest 

• should become the victim of the 
riieral mania. Sometimes she thought 

advising him to speak the word which 
; so obstinately kept to himself. But 
e dared not, and she did well. It 
3 uld have been to expose herself to a 
.tegoncal refusal. 

The city of Baltimore was a prey to 
rror, and it became difficult to restrain 
e populace, who were being excited 
en unto madness by the newspapers. 
' the tel^rams which they publishea 
the four angles of the earth, to use 
e apocalyptic language of St. John 
e £vangehst in the days of Domitian. 


Barbicane and Nicholl would be pre¬ 
vented from continuing their work. 

After all, there was something grand 
in this struggle between one man and 
the entire world. Mr. Maston in¬ 
creased in grandeur in the mind of 
Mrs, Scorbitt, and also in the opinion 
of his colleagues of the Gun Club. 
These gallant fellows were as obstinate 
as retireil artillery-men, and never 
swerved from their support of Barbi¬ 
cane Co. The secretary of the Gun 
Club reached such a height of celebrity 
that a number of persons even wrote to 
him, as they do to famous criminals, to 
obtain a few lines from tlie hand of the 
man who was going to upset the 
globe. 

This was all very fine, but it was 
more and more dangeroua The popu¬ 
lace thronged day and night round 
the gaol of Baltimore. There was 
great shouting and much tumult. The 


about long,” to q^uote the words of 
Aicida who felt a kind of sympathy for 
the calculator’s tenacity. 

On the 6th of September the Presi¬ 
dent of the Commission visited the 
! prisoner in his cell. 

Mrs. Scorbitt, at his urgent request, 
was allowed to accompany him. Per¬ 
haps at the last attempt tne infiuence 
of this amiable lady might be successful. 
It would not do to neglect anything. 
All means were legitimate that niight 
secure the word of the enigma. If they 
did not succeed, they would see ! 

“ They will see ! said the knowing 
ones, “ Suppose they hang J. T. Mas¬ 
ton, and the catastrophe takes place all 
the same ? ” 

At eleven o’clock, then. Afastoii found 
himself in the presence ol John Prestice 
and Evangelina Scorbitt. 

I “For we last time,” said Prestic^ 

1 “ will you answer me ? ” 
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“ What about 1 ” said Maston. 

“Whero ims your colleague Barbi- 
cane gone to 'i ” 

“ I have already told you a liundred 
times.” 

“ llepeat it for tlic hundred and 6rst.” 

“ lie has gone wliere he will tire the 
cannon.” 

“ And wliere will lie fire the cannon 

“ Wliere Barbicane is at this present 
moment.” 

“ Take care. Maston ! ” 

"Of what'/” 

“ Of the consequences of your refusal 
to reply. The result will be— ” 

" That you will not discover what you 
have no right to know.” 

" Wliat we have tiie right to know.” 

“That is not my opinion.” 

"We are going to put you on your 
trial.” 


" You can put me on my trial.” 

“And the jury will find you guilty.” 
"Let them find me guilty.” I 

‘‘.iVudtlio sentence will iinmeiliately i 
be given and immediately executed.” 
"Very w'ell.” 

" Dear Maston ! ” said Evangelina, 
whose heart trembled at the pro.spc<’t. 

" Oil, Mrs. Seorbitt ! ” said Mr. Mas- i 
ton. 

She bowed her head and was silent. | 
"Would you like to know what the | 
sentence will be ? ” i 

"Yes, if you like.” I 

“You will be hanged—as you de- i 
servo.” I 

“Ivo.'illy.” j 

" And you will be hanged, sir, as sure ! 
as two and tv.'o make four.” 

" Then, sir, I shall have a chance,” j 
said the phlegmatic Maston. "If you j 


were only the least bit of a niathe* 
matician you would not say ‘as sure aj 
two and two make four.’ What is it 
that proves that all niatliematicians u > 
to now have not been mad in iisscrtin t 
that the sum of two numbers is equal t> 
that of their parts, that two and tw> 
make exactly four 1 ” 

" Sir 1 ” exclaimed the president, coir- 
pletely puzzled. 

" All," c'ontinued Mfiston, “if you hal 
said ‘as sure as one and one make two.' 
all right 1 That is absolutely eviden:. 
for it is no longer a theorem, it is i 
definition.” 

At this lesson in arithmetic the pi-es: • 
dent of tlie Commission retired, wliib 
Mrs. Scorbitt’s eyes were ablaze wit: 
admiration for the extraordinary abih- 
ties of her beloved calculator. 

(To be eotifinued.) 


RAYMOND F R E Z 0 L S: 


A STLANGE STUKY OF PLUCK. PITH, AKD PEBADVENTUKE. 

RY .a. I.AURIE, 


R aymoxd Fr^zols was much affected 
by Cas-soulet’s story, and began to 
think if he could be right in doing 
something to help the little fellow' first, 
and then abandoning him immediately 
afterwards. His conscience answered 
him that it would be wrong to do so, 
and told him that here was aliigher and 
completer work to enter upon—to save 
a poor being from misery and degrada¬ 
tion, and atone for a great social in¬ 
justice. 

When ho himself was .seven years old 
had he not Ix'en an orphan alone in the 
world, ^oor, and without help, like this 
one? Fortune had given him Martin 
Fabre and Dame Jaciiithe to take him 
to their fireside, and give him the 
taste for work, and make of him an 
honest man. Without tliein, to what 
depths might he not have sunk 1 
It w’a.s not enough for him to show 
his gratitude to them by sending them 
every month a part of his earnings. 
He owed it to the world of honest mep 
where they had placed him, and he 
owed it to himself to render the s.aine 
service to some poor boy that had been 
rendered to him. 

Thus communed with hiin.sclf, and 
the moi<! he tlinuglit, the more he 
became convinced that his duty, his 
strict duty, was to complete the moral 
rescue of the poor child that Providence 
had thrown in his way. 

His mind was soon made up. 

“If I take charge of you.” said lie to 
Cassoulet, “ if I give you flie means of 
going to America to learn a good trade, 
and beeomo of use to yourself and 
others, w’ill you be satisfied ?” 

" Oh, sir,” said f.'nssoulet, joining his 
two hands in an impulse of anient 
hope, "if you will do that my whole 
life will not be enough to show how I 
thank you.” 

"Well, I will do it; or ratherl will try 
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1 it. And first we must get a bed here, 
where you can sleep to-night. I will 
take away these clothes, wliich would 
betray you to those who are in search 
of you. To-morrow' morning I will 
bring you other clothes, and if I can 
arrange matters as I wish, to-morrow 
evening we will leave Bordeaux for tlie 
Unitect States.” 

And tlie programme was carried out 
in its entirety. 

Cassoulet Inul a nice bed with white 
sheets such as he had never had before. 
He slept for eight hours straight off, and 
did not wake until Ilaymoncl came into 
the room with a b.'ig, in which he 
brouglit a cabin-boy’s clothes. After a 
thorougli wash he put on this costume, 
and thou, with his protector, entered a 
cab, wliicli took them straight to tlie 
quay at Pauillac ; and there they went 
on board an American vessel, which 
weighed anchor that evening. Twenty 
days afterwards the two friends landed 
at Now. York, and from that day they 
had never left each other. 

Not for a moment Iiad Raymond re- 
• gretted his generous action. Not only 
wa.s Cassoulet honest and good, but he 
was brave, intelligent, ingenious, and 
just the sort of boy for hard work and 
adventure. He soon became of great 
and varied use to Raymond. No one 
could excel him in understanding liis 
instructions, finding out his wishes, 
,and accomplishing tliem. He was a 
model apprentice, or rather the de¬ 
voted page of tliis wandering knight of 
industry. Their intercourse partook 
by turn.s of tiiat of a pupil with his 
master, a soldier with his officer ; but 
it also b(?i*e a fraternal character in 
that constantly working together, in 
which Raymond found tiie best recom¬ 
pense for his good deed, by never again j 
Deing troubled with those hours of 
sadness which had weighed on him so 


heavily in his solitude. Cassoulet 
; as gay as a lark, and wanted only a rav 
I of iiappiness to blos.som forth in all th* 
vivacity of his southern temperament 
To these American surroundings, r»' 
times a little gloomy and grey, Ir 
brought a touch that was truly French, 
wliicli Raymond could not but 5i])pr-’- 
ciato. Together they cheerfully trudgc'i 
along their laborious path, and succt-s' 
was not slow in crowning their efforts. 

I At first they had worked in Ne'k" 
; York in a chemical laboratory engiigei 
' insome practical researches with la'giinl 
I to sugar-refining. Then having luail^ 
I some money by the invention of a-T 
j automatic writing machine and tbi? 
j sale of its patent, Raymond had come 
to try his fortune at the oil-fields. 

With regard to these deposits he h^ci 
a notion of real value, wliich has sin-.v 
become famous under'tlie name of tL- 
belt theory; that is, that the subterr.i- 
nean pockets in which the preciou? 
liquid is distilled and stored always li- 
in a direction running north-en.st .^ll^ 
south-west. If this notion is correct, v 
follows that after two or tliree woi!- 
are sunk, the area of search and coii- - 
quently the sales of land are liinitel. 
OKservation has so often confiruv.-i 
this empirical rule that it has l>ecor' - 
customary to sink new wells in t'i 
zone marked by the three first with/i 
" tlie 4.')“ line,” os the miners call it. 

But it does not follow that all tl!-* 
wells are nece.ssarily driven into o” 
Far from it. Tliere is even soinetlii: .: 
astonishing in so many people succe--'- 
ing in striking the pockets of oil. ev’ • 
in rich country, when one knows th ' 
the pockets vary so much in shapt' :r ! 
capacity, and are almost always scr’- 
rated by wide intervals in wliich lii'; 
dreds of wells may be sunk in 
The trade of an oil-well sinker is not 
all unlike that of a fisherman throwit; 
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a harpoon at random into tljo New¬ 
foundland sea. Although the Hsh may 
1)0 abundant, his chance of striking 
them is obviously very slight. And we 
iijiiy add that a petroleum well is a 
h:ir])Oon-stroke of from seven to eight 
liundred meters in depth, through 
\ arious kinds of rock, and costing a 
thousand francs for every huiKU’ed 
meters. 

Tlie outfit is not complicated, but it 
costs a good deaL It consists essentially 
of three things—(1) a derrick ; (2) a 
monkey carrying a long bar of steel 
terminated by the borer; (3) a steam- 
engino of from twenty to thirty horse¬ 
power. The derrick is, as we know, a 
pyramidal structure of heavy scantling 
from twenty-five to thirty meter.s high, 
and used to raise the monkey with its 
1 - 0(1 and borer, to allow it to fall with 
all its weight, and so pierce the? rock, 
'riie steam-engine is to raise the monkey 
by means of a rope working on a wind¬ 
lass. When the site of the well is de¬ 
rided on, a comnjenrenient i-s made by 
digging a sliaft about five meters in 
dej)th, which is lined with a wrought- 
iron tube of from twenty to twenty- 
five centimeters in diatneter. Above 
this shaft the derrick is erected, Hanked 
by its accessories j and then the boring 
begins. 

When the ground has been l)ored for 
some time under the repeated blows of 
the monkey, which falls by its own 
weight and rises by engine-power, 
operations are suspended to renew the 
borer, which is used un very (juickly ; 
and during the interval there is intro¬ 
duced down the shaft a sand-pump, 
formed of a cylindrical tube with 
valves opening upwards for the extrac¬ 
tion of the detritus. After tliat is done 
tiie walls of the well are lined so as to 
])r-event the water breaking in. and the 
l.ciring is resumed, often continuing for 
umny months. Finally, if the oil is 
reached, a metal tube of two or three 
inches in diameter is put in the well, 
]H’ovidetl with two or three india- 
rubber pads just above the petroleum. 
These pads prevent the gases from 
escaping, and guide them into the tube 
so as to cause the ivseent of the liquid. 

Such are the essentials in working a 
netroleum well. Once the derrick is 
built, four workmen will generally suf¬ 
fice to do the boring. They are each 
jiaid three or four dollars a day, repre¬ 
senting about two thousand francs for 
s;ilaries during the month to be added 
tt) the cost of establishment, for the re¬ 
newal of tho tools, and for the fuel. On 
t he other hand, once the well is finished, 
all that has to be done is to collect the 
oil and store it. But it often happens 
that the well yields so little that there 
is not even work enough for one man ; 
and often the yield is nothing at all. 
For the 20,000 derricks that have given 
their owners a more or less abundant 
tlo.w, there are 500,000 others in difTerciit 
parts of Pennsylvania that do not yield 
,a drop. 

The wells of Raymond Frezols were 
of this latter number. In vain had he 
established himself at Drill Pit with 
Cassoulet, and devoted three whole 
weeks to earnest study of the ground 
and the wells at work. Vainly did he 
■follow the rule which experience was 
confirming oii all sides of him. The sub- 
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soil of his particular lot probably con¬ 
tained oil, but it was not his luck to 
liiid it, and his little capital was almost 
entirely swallowed up m the venture. 

But at least he had gatliered quite a 
harvest of observations and expenence.s. 
Want of succe.ss even has its u.ses for 
the strong, and prepares their triumph. 
An id(‘a, ingenious and grand, had 
risen in his bniin while he worked. 
The realisation of that idea would need 
a largo sum of money, and looking 
round for someone to apply to, he 
thought of Kbenezer Curtiss. 

The petroleum king was not perhaps 
a man of genius ; but he had tne rare 
merit of givijig himself up entirely to 
what he undertook, and probably owed 
his colossal fortune to that one merit. 
In his eyes tliere was nothing whatever 
interesting but what atiected petro¬ 
leum. All his thoughts worked round 
that one object. If lie had been asked 
why the world possessed timber and 
Bessemer steel, he would likely enough 
have replied, to make derricks and 
borers. Mineral oil was with him a 

f )roduct of prime necessity, which could 
e applied to the most varied uses, 
notably to the boilers of steam engines 
and industrial machines, as well as to 
lighting purposes. He enjoyed its 
odour, ana when he had a cold would 
assert that nothing did him so much 
go(Hl as a spoonful of petroleum. His 
natural enemies, electricity and gas, 
were not only proscribed in his house, 
but he could not even hear them spoken 
of without anger. The extraction of 
petroleum, its transport, and its market 
prices occupied his mind night and 
day. 

Kbenezer Curtiss was, however, not 
content to lay up the splendid revenues 
he received from his wells. He had 
only to leave them alone to see them 
pour out every day five or si.x thousand 
dollars—that is to say, from seven to 
eight millions francs a year. But that 
was not good enough for him, it wearied 
him, and seemed tame. He revelled in 
great speculations on the New York 
markets, the fever of the gambler, the 
ups and downs of the fortnightly settle¬ 
ments. 

Mineral oil is rapidly l>econiing a 
commodity in which the American 
exchange gambles as much as in rail 
shares. At first petroleum was simply 
sold by private contract. But the con¬ 
tinual variation of its prices, according 
to the more or less abundance of its 
production, or the progress more or less 
of its consumption, soon made it a 
favourite subject for speculation, and 
when it became the practice to store it 
in large general depots against war¬ 
rants which could be passed easily 
from hand to hand, speculation became 
the rage. And, in consequence, there 
were most surprising variations in the 
value of the warrants. 

The first petroleum from Drake’s 
well, for instance, sold for twenty 
dollars the barrel of 336 litres. In 
1860 it had fallen to two or three 
dollars. In January, 1861, it was 
quoted at fifty cents without finding a 
buyer ; and eighteen months later the 
value of the barrel oscillated between 
twenty-five and fifty sous. Then sud¬ 
denly the demand increased, and the j 
price went up to four dollars, to soon | 



reach twelve. vSucii oscillations took 
place nearly every day, with their 
usual accompaniment of sudden for¬ 
tunes and irretrievable ruin. 

It was entirely on account of tlie 
gigantic operations in which Ebenezer 
Curtiss was engaged that his name 
occurred to Raymond Frezols when 
thinking of the realisation of bis pro- 
‘ect. And one day, about two o’clock, 
le called on Ebenezer. 

Like all industrial Anglo-Saxons, the 
petroleum king had his oflice quite 
away from his dwelling-house. At 
night he lived in his beautiful villa to 
the south of Drill Pit. By day be was 
generally to be found at his office in the 
middle of the town. 

There was nothing luxurious about 
the office. It M-as a Targe room, simply 
furnished with white oak tables and 
chairs or stools, on which sat a score of 
clerks; a small cupboard railed off" for 
Jacob Freeman, his cashier, and the 
friend of his childhoo<l ; a very plain 
room for himself,—and that was all. 
On his cylindrical writing-table stood a 
telegraphic tape machine, such as are 
found in all public bars and hotel vesti¬ 
bules in America, reeling out a blue 
strip giving the prices of tlie New- York 
exenange. And these prices seemed to 
be particularly interesting to Ebenezer, 
to judge by the uneasy attention with 
which he followed the tape. 

“ Forty-eight cents — forty-seven — 
forty-eight — forty-eight — forty-six — 
forty-seven and a half — forty-six — 
forty-five—” said the little blue strip. 

“8till a fall!” murmured Ebenezer, 
seated in his cane chair. “ It is intoler¬ 
able. If it goes on they will end by 
giving oil away for nothing, for the 
price will not cover the freight.” 

“ Forty-five— forty-three—forty-four 
—forty-two—thirty-nine—thirty-seven 
— thirty-six — thirty-seven — thirtj-- 
three—” continued the telegram. 

“ Thirfy-three I” said Ebenezer. 
“That i.s a fall of fourteen cents in ten 
minutes ! It is madness !” 

And the inexorable blue ribbon came 
reeling out— 

“Thirty-three and a half—thirty-two 
—twenty-seven—twenty-four—twenty- 
three and a half—twenty-two—” 

“There must be a panic—a regular 
panic ! ” exclaimed the petroleum king. 
“I never saw the like! Jacob!” and 
he touched the button of an electric 
boll. 

An austere, parchment-like face ap¬ 
peared at the inner door. 

“ How much do we stand to buy 1 ” 

The head disappeared—proceeded 
doubtless to a verification in the di^pths 
of its den—and returned with the fol¬ 
lowing number: 

“ 3,940,000 barrels.” 

“.So I thought. MHiat is the reason 
of this unprecedented fall ? ” 

As if in reply to this question the 
little blue tape, after a long blank 
space, reeled out, 

“ It is said that the cause of the panic 
is the formation of a company to sujiply 
the petroleum from the Caspian Sea 
into European Russia througn a sub¬ 
terranean tube.” 

“Russianpetroleum! Wedoii’t want 
it to come and up.set our business ! And 
when will this tube be ready, you pack 
of imbeciles 1 Cannot you see tliat it 
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The tape was at sixteen when the 
office boy entered with a card, which ht 
placed Defore Ebenezer Curtiss, who 
cast his eyes on it, and read the un¬ 
known name, “Raymond Frezols.* 

“ I anj not at home to anybody ! ” he 
said, mle with anger. 

“Kot even if he were to bring you 
another fortune? ” said a cheery young 
voice at tlie threshold. 

At the same time Raymond came for¬ 
ward, smiling and courteous. He had 
never supposed that Ebenezer would 
refuse him an audience, or that if he 
listened five minutes he would fail to be 
pleased by his plan. But he had 
reckoned without a host whom the 
demon of gambling entirely possessed. 

" Do you come to show me how to 
send up dollar petroleums that are nov 
at sixteen cents?” growled Ebenezer, 
furious at what he considered was ar. 
ill-timed joke. 

“ The means of sending up pjctro- 
leums?” said the Frenchman. “Can¬ 
didly, I do not,” he continued, after a 
moment’s reflection. " My plan 
rather of a nature to send them down, 
at least in Europe.” 

“ Send them down when the price is 
sixteen and the fall costs me five or six 
million dollars ! That is what I <^1 n 
brilliant idea! You need not wasti 
your time here, young man,” aiid 
Ebenezer rudely ; “I have somethinc 
better to do at present, and, as I hav. 
told you, I am not at home to any 
one.” 

“So much the worse for you, Ehe- 
nezer Curtiss,” said Raymond calmly. 
“ But the day will come when you wiK 
be tired of losing on the Exchange tl.' 
produce of your wells ; and when it will 
be agreeable to you to treble that pro¬ 
duct, remember that I know the way. 
and I alone can help you !—on conditioc 
of course, that I have not gone else¬ 
where.” 

On which he bowed and disappesu^- 
And that was the first meeting oetwecL 
Ebenezer and Raymond. 

(To U eontiniud.) 


will be months, if not y^ars, before it 
can get to work ? ” 


The little blue tape again braan on the 

prices with the impartiality ol a history. 


“What la the reason of this unprecedented fall? 


These objurgations of Ebenezer were 
niPiitally addressed to the New York 
“■ b^'s.” 


“ Twenty-one—twenty-one and a half 
—nineteen —eighteen—seventeen—six¬ 
teen—” 


A CURIOUS CLUE. 


M r. Thomas Sharpe, the detective, is 
une of those men whose necessarily 
large and varied experience of life renders 
his society both instructive and amusing. 
Not only is it that he is possessed of very 
considerable conversational powers, but 
his sense of humour is keen, and lie has 
the happy knack of telling an anecdote in 
such a way that you cannot fail of appre¬ 
ciating the point he endeavours to mwe. 
My mind does D<it by any means gravitate 
in the direction of the many tales of crime 
and horror with which the recollection of a 
detective of experience is pretty sure to be 
well-stocked, vet I have no hesitation in 
owning that Mr. Sharpe, even in his pro- 
fbssioiml character, seldom fails to enter¬ 
tain me. He is not one, indeed, to gloat 
over the loathsome side of his career. His 
knowledge of human nature in all ito 
aspects is extensive; and being a man of 
acute, observation and ]>enetration—such 
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qualities indeed as the exigencies of his 
rofession would call for — he is, as I 
ave said, one of the pleasantest fellows 
imaginable with whom to spend an 
evening. 

It was quite recently that he dropped in 
for a yarn, as 1 sat musing one night in 
my warm and comfortable parlour. Our 
conversation at tlie outset ran upou general 
topics, and presently, coming to mention 
the news of the day, he happened to touch 
upon the discovery of a very clever fraud, 
the particulars of which made one of the 
leading items in the morning’s papers. 
This caused me to say, “ You must nave 
met with some remarkable instances of 
enrioDS detection during your life, Mr. 
SbaiTO ? ” 

“ Indeed, I have,” he replied thought¬ 
fully. “I think that the meet curious 
discovery of all was that of the detection 
of a murder, which I made some twenty 


years ago, when I was young in point of 
experience, and perhaps not so keen is 
grasping a clue as my long practice hsc 
since taught me to b^ Would you care 
to hear the story ? ” 

“ I should be very pleased indeed," 1 
responded with alacrity. 

“ It was, as I have just told yon, 
upon twenty years ago,” he comnicncv-i 

1 was then a novice, but with all tlw 
enthusiasm tluat usually attends tb'- 
entrance into a profession when a man i- 
sincere in his purpose. I will not meniioo 
the name of the town, whicli is indeed 
little signiticance, nor particularise 
locality further than by telling you lliai it 
is situated in one of the mo.st industns-' 
districts in Lancashire. I was there ec 
ployed as a police detective—one m&>i 

begin at the bottom of the ladder_and 1 

had not made my d^but more than 
months when the incident I am about :>> 

[reki- 
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relate happened. It was somewhat early 
one morning when the insj)ector sent for 
me hunied^'i the messenger informing me 
that he required my immediate presence at 
tlie station. Thither I repaired as rapidly 
as I could. The inspector, a man of whom 
I still retain numerous grateful recollec¬ 
tions as having done mo many a kindly 
turn at the beginning of my career, then 
informed me tliat the body of an old man, 
not yet identified, with a bullet-wound in 
his Weast, had been discovered at day¬ 
break tliat morning u]x>n a lonely spot of 
Jin unfrequented country road, u'lietlier 
it was a ease of munler or suicide was yet 
iindeterminahle, but circumstances indeed 
jHiiiited very strongly to the former siis- 
pieion, since no weapon was discoverable 
with which the poor old fellow could have 
shot himself. The body lay in the mor¬ 
tuary where I might view it. Would I 
Take the case in liand ? The ins]4ector 
could not help me with the faintest clue ; I 
must unravel the mysteiy entirely myself. 

“ In our profession,’^’ contiimejf Mr. 
Sharpe, “ there are several axioms which 
wo have to accept for granted. Briefly, 
the whole of our chances of success may 
lie said to be summed up in the proverb, 
•Nothing is certain but the unexpected.’ 
My exi)erience tends to prove that the 
discoverv of crime by detectives is almost 
invariably owing to some oversight on tlte 
part of the criminal, some utterly unforeseen 
circumstance, the accident of whicli yiehls 
him just the cine he wants. Although 
this case seemed utterly hopeless at the 
onset, I resolved to follow it out to the 
very best of my ability. My first jiroceed- 
iiig was of course to view the corpse. It 
was the boily of a man wlio would probably 
belong to the superior agricultural class, 
iibout sixty-five years of age as nearly as I 
could gues.s; dressed in a Idue serge jacket, 
<-l<ith trousers, and wearing a spotted red 
^ilk kerchief round Ills neck. His clotliing 
wjus thrown back, and his chest lay bare 
just over his heart, where was a minute 
mneture, apparently no bigger than might 
>e caus-ed by the prick of a stout needle, 
with a small livid blue circle round it. 
There was a slight stain of blood on that 
part of his shirt which would come ngiiinst 
where the wound was, but the flesh itself 
was discoloured by no such ugly mark. 

“I was voung in those days, and the 
ghastly sight gave me a brief sensation of 
I'Aatliiag for the career upon wliicli I liad 
critcrech But tlii.s was quickly disi>elled 
by a returning sense of duty. 

“ ‘ The divisional surgeon extracted the 
bullet just now,’ said a man who was in 
attendance. ‘ It took a rare lot of probing 
to find, it liad gone so deep.’ 

“ ‘ Where is the missile ?’ I inquired. 

“‘It's just gone down to the station,’ 
responded tlio man, 'wlio was a constable 
in mufti. , 

“‘The liody lias not yet been identi¬ 
fied ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Not yet. I expect th.at it will, thotigli, 
at the inquest, wlncli is to be held at two 
o elook this afternoon.’ 

“ With tliis I left the place and returned 
to the station. The inspector was still there. 

‘•‘Have you got tlic bullet that caiue 
I'r.im the body of the ilead man? ’ I a^ked. 

•• He handed me a little londoii pellet, 
Ihittciied slightly in one part. 1 examined 
it niiiiutely. 

“ ‘ I sliould .say that this shot came from 
Ji muzzle-loading pistol,' said 1; ‘ it is a 
round shot, oliserve, and not of the pointeil 
ly|ie of projectile that is usually put in 
cartihlges.’ 

“ The inspector took the bullet, looked 
at it closely, and tbeu gave a noil of ac¬ 
quiescence. 

“ ‘ Who discovered the cotqtse ? ’ I uske<l. 

*' ‘ A boy brought wonl down to Hie 


station that a dead man was lying hidden 

under a he<lge in the - Hoad. He M ill 

be the principal witness at tlie inquest.’ 

“‘Very good,’ said 1; ‘I will go and 
view the spot. ’ 

“ ‘ Two of our men have been up there 
searching for the vveapou with which the 
wound was inflicted since we first got tlie 
news,’ said the inspector, in tliat carol&ss 
manner bred of familiarity with such 
terrible tragedies as this was ; ‘ but, so far 
as we know, without success.’ 

“ ‘ I shall be in again shortly,’ I replied ; 
‘ in time for the inquest, at all events,’ and 
witii that I set of! at a brisk pace, glad at 
heart for tiie excuse of a walk In the u[>gu 
country. 

“ In'tlie course of Iialf an hour I arrived 
at the spot. Several idlers were curiously 
surveying the scene, though their imagina¬ 
tions liad to sa[)ply whatever tliey found to 
I- detain them in that little bare tract of 
. liighway; and two constables in plain 
clothes were scrutinising every incti of 
tlie dusty road. 

, “‘No discovery?’ said I, speaking to 
the first of them. 

“ ‘James has just tamed up something 
wliicli may prove important,’ retorted the 
man; adding, ‘ James, give Mr. Sharpe 
that bit o’ paper ye ju.st took up.’ 

“ In resjKinsc, lie handed me a small 
fragment of burnt and blackened paiier. 
Tlie bystandere eagerly crow’cled round to 
look. I glanced at it a moment, in¬ 
stinctively recognising it as having formeil 
a part of the charge of the pistol or giin 
that had driven the shot into tlie old man's 
heart; then carefully, and without any 
remark, 1 placed it in my jiocket-book*. 
For about a quarter of an hour did I linger 
ui>on the spot, in com])any with the con¬ 
stables, closely searciiing the ground 
around, but not a clue was discoverable; 
and I then set out to return, leaving them 
to continue the search. 

“ I neeil not trouble you by entering too 
minutely into details which would but 
lengthen iny story, without being in any 
M’ny essential to the continuity of it. Suf¬ 
fice it to say that at the inquest the body 
was identified as that of an old waggoner 
nameil Ross, who was commonly believed 
by the country-side folks to be a miser; 
that he had lived in a little cottage all by 

liimsclf, just out of the village of -, 

about five miles from the town of which I 
am speaking. The jury, Aveighing the very 
slender but nevertheless almost conclusive 
evidence which could be adduced, unani¬ 
mously returned a A'erdict of wilful murder 
committed by some person or pereons un- 
knoAvn. 

“ The close-st investigation of the interior 
of the unfortunate old man's house yielded 
not the faintest imaginable clue. One piece 
of evidence of some little importance I 
culled from some of the country people 
living in the neighbourhood, Avhicli Avas, 
that on the morning of the day preceding 
the discoA'ery of tiie corpse Ross had been 
oljserA'ed to go out, dres.sed in his best 
cdothes. and to carefully lock the door of 
liis cottage after him; hence they sur¬ 
mised he AA’as going into toAi-n to make 
some purchases, Avliicli ho Avas in the 
habit of doing perioilically. This, to be 
sure, Avas but tiioory. I sliould have told 
YOU tliat nothing at all in the shape of 
pro])criy avas discovered upon the person 
of the murderotl man, hence robbery Avas 
a^siuiied to be the motive of the crime, 
although this could not be stated as an 
aWolute fact, since none could prove tliat 
the old man carried anything Avilh him 
wlien he set out. 

“If ever a detecti\’e AA’as driven to his 
truiiipj, I found myself so now. The 
neigliLK)ur.s knCAV very little about the dead 
Avaggonor, except that he seldom Ai-orked, and 


kept A'eiy much to himself. Reticence with 
them was invariably interpreted into a 
mark of miserliness. Little enough pro¬ 
perty Avas discovei'etl,hoAvever, in tlie )XH»r 
cottage. And Avhat presented yet anotlicr 
ditiiculty Hi my chance of solving the pro¬ 
blem Avhieh now absorbed my attention 
Avas my utter failure to discover Avliether 
’ the murdered man had left any relations. 
In vain I advertised in the London press, 
and resorted to eveiy artifice common to 
our profession for tlie hnnting-up of the 
next of kin. In short, the Fates seemerl 
detormine<l to combine in their purpose of 
shielding the perpetrator or iierpetralors of 
tlie outijige from justice. 

“ But one piece of evidence Avas left to me 
from Avhich to forge the chain that wa.s 
presently to encircle the murderous aggres¬ 
sor of old Koss, and that ap]iarciuly so 
Avortliless, so utterly disconnecteil Avitli 
any circumstance tliat could put me upon 
the trail, that the endeaA-our to foIloAV it 
out Al as \ eritably grasping at a forlorn hope. 
I refer to the fragment of charretl paper 

1 licked up and given to me by the constable 
ames. It AA’a-s screAved tightly into the 
shape of a plug or stopjier, niuch conipressetl, 
ami Avith one end ut it all charred away, 
Avliilst the top part Avas comparatiA’ely 
Avhite and clean. I put it to my nostrils ; 
a strong odour of burnt poAvder emanated 
from it, and immediately I kncAv that it 
Avas the Avad Avith Avliicli the charge of a 
firearm — and a muzzle-loading Ai-eapon, 
too, as I had at first siisjiected—had been 
rammed home. But this proved nothing. 

“Very sloAvly, and Avitli the greatest 
care, I unfolded the fragment of paper. 
The burnt portions of it chipped on and 
disapjieared, notAvitlistanding the tender¬ 
ness Avitli Avhich I sprentl tlie disfigured 
rag open. It Awas oblong in sliaje, about 
tlie si/e of a sheet of notc-iiaper, and 
though the right-hand corner was barot 
aAvay, and a big black hole AA-aa made 
through the middle, there Avas enough of 
the Avriting upon it left clear to convince me 
that I bad made Avhat might prove an 
imiKirtant discovery. 

“Although my memory is pretty keen, 
and the incident, moreover, as you rnay 
belicve, made a lasting inipr&s.sion upon 
my young mind, I cannot pretend at tliis 
distance of time to recollect verbatim the 
contents of that fateful scrap of paper. 
It Avaa the bill-form of a firm ot small-arms 
manufacturers in Birmingham, and was, in 
sliort, a receipt for a jiistol sold to one 
Henry Wilkinson, at a date alxmt Taa’o 
months prior to tlie committal of the 
murder. 

“ Believing noAV that I had obtained a 
clue which Avould iievhaps end by setting 
me uiKin tlie right track, I, Avithout los» of 
time, packed a fcAv neccs8arie.s in a travel¬ 
ling hand-liag, and set out for Biniiing- 
ham. I had very little difliciilty in dis¬ 
covering the premises of the firm, for their 
address Avas printe<l in bold letters upon 
the bill-head. Stepping into a large and 
attractive-looking shop, I inquired for the 
manager. A stout little man in a frock- 
coat. Avith a bland smile on his face, and 
Avasliing liis hands in invisible soap, ad 
vanced and boAved. 

“ ‘Can I haA'e a Avord Avith you in pri¬ 
vate ?’I asked. 

“‘You can, sir,’ said he, liis smile 
broadening into a grin of expectation ; 
‘this Avav if you please, sir.’ 

“ I folioAved him into a little njiartmcnt, 
Avliere ho liegged mo to be seated. I then 
protlucer! the burnt portion of paper. 

“ ‘ That Is one of your firm's bill-foriiis, 
I think ? ’ said I. 

“ He scrutinised my countenance keenly 
for a moment, tlieii liKiking at the cliarrcil 
document on the table before him, replied 
that Avitliout doubt it Avas- 
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“1 then told him in/ btnry, conimuni- 
catin;; all the dutailH with whicli you arc 
alroiwly a<'(|uaintc(l; the piece of |wn>or 
wii-H tiiscovercd l»y a cun. talde, and oiir 
only cine, and so forth. 11c lisleneil with 
clo-ii' attention, and, as 1 perceived, a grow* 
ing interesL 

•• • Now, Mr.—’ 

*• ‘ lllinks,' ho inferrnpteil. I l>owed. 

‘ —Mr. Blinlts.' 1 went on, ‘may I count 
upon your assistance in thi* matter?’ 

*• • Von may. sir. to the fullest extent of 
iny ability to assist you.’ 

*’ I thanked him. 

“‘Of eoiu'se you I’o a large business?* 
aaid I. 

“ He smiled complacently as he replied, 

* Very large.’ 

" ‘ For in.stance, you would have great 
difficulty in itleiitifying the sale of a single 
wea|>«in .such as this is a receipt for ? ’ 

“ ‘ Not so great, since we have the date,’ 
he rejilied, rising ami touching a Wdi. 

“A clerk replietl in resiMmse to the .sum¬ 
mons. Mr. Illiiiks gave him certain instruc¬ 
tions. and presently he rctiirned with a 
voluminous hslgcr. which he placed on tlie [ 
table and withdrew. 

“ ‘ N<iw let us look,’ said Mr. niiiiks, i 
drawing his chair close, and running 
tlirougli tlie leaves with a businesslike 
sagjicity. ‘May the l.')tli,’ he reiK-ated, 
niniina'tivolv f(dlowini' his linger down a 
column. ‘ Here, sir,' lie said, with siulden 
triiini]ih, ‘is your entry- -May l.ltli, by 
cash {."is., retail price for one mn/zle-loa<r- 
ing. patent liaii-triggcr pistol. No. 474S, 

“ I eagerly pulled out my p(H-kof-l>«M)k 
an«l cojiied the extract. Hoclo-.ed the l>ook 
with a l>ang ami a hM>k of .satisfaction. 

“ ‘'I'lie initials .1. I*.. I presiinie.’s-nid T, 
‘are tliO'C of tin* i>er.son who sold tlie 
jiistol ? ’ 

“ ‘ They are. sir.' 

“ ‘ fan I see him ? ’ 

“He again rang the ladl. ‘Send Mr. 
Rolison here at once, please.’ 

“ The clerk arrived. 

“‘I will leave vou tocxpl.ain your own 
busines.s, sir,’ said Mr. Hliiiks, with a 
portly wave of the hand. 

“1 htirrieilly and briefly toM the vtning 
man the object of my visit. His eyes grew 
round with interest a-s he listened. 

“ ‘ Now, Mr. Holison,’ said I, when I 
luul made an end, ‘yon sold this pistol ? ’ 

“ ‘ I sell 80 many, sir, in the course of a ! 
Hiiiglo day that it is impo.s.sible 1 sliould . 
recollect the circumstance.’ 

*• Mr. Blinks looked extremely gratified. 

I felt a little disap^iointed, as I hail counted 
npon this man Iwing able to furnish a de¬ 
scription of the purchaser of the weapon. 

“ ‘ Now pray make aireffort to recollect, 
Nlr. Robson,’ said I; ‘ remember this is ix 
rnoKt imjKirtant business. IVrliaps this may j 
fjelp you,’ I contiimetl, laying my hand on ’ 
tlie leilger. 

“Mr. Blinks hastily ojvencd it and jxdnted 
to the entry. The clerk, with liis hamls ; 
pret»sed between Ids knees, st<iop«Hi over it, , 
fin«l Ins brow grew contracted in his endea¬ 
vour to recollect. 

“‘Patent hair-trigger pistol. No. 47-tS; 
initialled and regular,' he iiinttcred me- 
.-lianically. ‘ May the 15th.’ 

“A sudilen change came into his conn- i 
t*?nance, and he hastily drew lunLself erect I 


“‘i>f course,’ he siu<l ; ‘ iioir I remem¬ 
ber. it was in tlie attein<s>n, a wet and 
gloomy day, when a man entered and asked 
to look at a pistol. He was a biirly-liHiking 
fellow', and stiiiburnt, as tliough ficsli from 
abroail. I showed him a numlier, and re¬ 
collect that he hsiketl agitated as he tiietl 
the hs'ks of them. I’rocntly he laid one 
aitart from the re.-.t and said that it would 
suit liiiii. He then discovered that ho had 
forgotten his purse, but asked it I could 
eliange him a livi-|siuud note. I said yes, 
but recpiired liim first to endorse it: and, 
taking the pen I oflered him. he wrote the 
name of lioss. 'riiere was also a Christian 
name, but w hat it w as 1 forget. I took the 
note, and was making out tiie receipt, w hen 
he smldeiily asked me to give it him back, 
and said that lin would call in again and 
l>ay c.asli for the weajsm. He went out, 
and retunioil in tlio course of uu hour or 
two, laying down half a sovereign ami two 
liaif-criiwiis on the counter. He told ino to 
make out the receipt to Henrx' Wilkinson ; 
which I did, and then he went riuiekly 
away.' 

“ ‘ He purchased no animiimtion ?' I iii- 
quire<l. 

“ * None, sir,’ replieil Holrson. ‘ Rut one 
thing I have may prove of a.ssistance to j'ou. 
I entered the numl<er of tlie note in the 
cash-lvHjk before making out tlie original 
receipt—I mean tlio one I was filling up 
when he internijited me--and though l 
passed mv i>en through it, the figures are 
still legible.’ 

*• • I’rav fetch the book,’ said Mr. Blink.s. 

“Mr. UdIwod did so, and after a little 
search the young clerk .succeeded in dis¬ 
covering the entry, wliich 1 carefully com- 
mitte<l to the pages of ni\ pocket-book. 

“ Well," continnisl Mr. Sharpe with a 
glance at the little timepiece th.at ticked on 
my iimntelslielf, “ this was all the informa- 
tioD I could gather from the.se men, hnt it 
was -soniefliing to well repay me the trouble 
of iiiy visit, ami I immfsliately went to work 
again uisin it. With infinite labour I 
managed not only to trace the identical 
Imnk-iiote, but to actually get possc.ssion 
of it. And sure enough, among two or 
three endorsements ujion the back of it was 
tlie name, written in a scrawling liand, of 
Henry I{os.«>. Instinctively I guessed this 
to be not only a relation of the murdered 
man's, but the person who had committed 
the atrocity. I once more resorted to the 
advertising subterfuge, which had failed 
before, and every one of the I^ondon morn¬ 
ing journals contained the announcement, 
made in the name of a firm of solicitors 
practising in onr town, ‘ that if any sur¬ 
vivors of tlie late Thomas Ross, waggoner, 
of-, would put themselvea in communi¬ 
cation with Mcs.srs. - they might hear 

of something greatly to their advantage.’ 

“ The ru.se took. In about a week I re¬ 
ceived a message from the lawyers’ office 
wliich caused me to repair thither witliout 
delay. They then pnt a letter into luy 
hands, which, as you may suppose. I eagerly 
read through. It pnrjiorted to come from 
the nephew of the dece.ised man, who was 
just home from Australia, and it was freely 
interlarded with expressions of sympathy 
and inquiries as to the manner in which 
the old man had met his death. The letter 
concluded by a statement on the part of 
the writer that he believed he was the 


nearest of his uncle's kith or kin, and was 
signed ‘Henry Ro.ss.’ A feeling of keen 
oxullation rose in me as 1 folded the doeii- 
menl and oarofuHy put it in my poek<“t. 
The aiiilress given was a common hotel or 
Isiarding-iiouse in the cast of London. 1 
knew that it w<iuid he necessary now to act 
with extreme oiroumspection, and tlierebire 
requested the solicitors to telegraph to the 
ellect that one of their partners, lieing in 
ixmdiin upon business, would look in at 
eleven o’chs'k on the following morning to 
consult with Mr. Ross. Then 1 took the 
next train, and arrived at Euston that even¬ 
ing. 

“ \\ hen 1 repaire<l to the hotel next 
iiiomiiig two constables in jilain clothe.' 
were close at hand. The man entered the 
room in an uneasy, shambling manner. 
His appearance was ju.st what had lieen 
desevib^i to me by the clerk at Birniing- 
hatii—tall, burly, and suiihuriit, with a 
restless eye and an oocn.-ional nerx'ous 
twitch of the mouth that gave him a most 
malevolenf expiession. 

“ *.Mr. Ross, 1 presume?’ said I, rising 
a moment. 

“ ‘ Yes, that's my name,’ said he. ‘You 
come from ——, where my uncle has re 
cently ilieil, don’t you ? I only arrived 
from Sydney, New South M'nle.s, last week, 
and conse^piently this blow falls rather 
heavily anil suddenly upon me.’ 

“ He sjioke quickly and with nervou> 
agitation. 

“ ‘ Only last week ?’ said I. ‘ By wliat 
ship did you come ? ’ 

“ He looked at me with a sxvift glance, 
hut instantly gave me some name—lii-- 
titious, of course, as far as the vessel in 
! which lie had crossed was concerned. 

“ ‘ Do you know the particulars of your 
uncle’s death ? ” I inquired. 

“ ‘ No—that is—I mean—I have heard— 
found dea<I, wasn’t he?’ 

“ ‘ He u‘(i8 found dead,’ said I, rising and 
prixlucing the warrant I had obtained that 
morning from Scotland Yard, ‘with a- 
hullet-wound over his heart. Henry Ross, 

I arrest you on suspicion of having mur¬ 
dered your uncle! ’ 

“ He looked at me in a dazed sort of way 
for an instant, then a wild look entered hi.s 
eyes. 

‘“It’s a lie:’ he shrieked; ‘I did not 
shoot him 1 You liod better not lay hand.s 
on me 1 ’ 

“He swiftly gained the door, but the 
constables barred the way, and after a sliurt, 
fierce stnigglo liis wrists were manacled. 

“ A few minutes later tlie four of us were 
in a cab driving to tlio nearest police- 
st.ation. To conclude, the evidence which 
that simple circumstance of the discovery 
of the pistol-xvad enabled us to establisli 
against him was so overwhelming that the 
jury unanimously found him guilty, and he 
was .sentenceil to death. The object,” went 
on Mr. Sharpe, rising and buttoning bis 
coat, “for which he committed the crime 
was undoubtedly owing to the reports he 
had heard of the sup)>osed wealth of his- 
nnclc. I have met with many curious cir¬ 
cumstances of detection since, as you may 
very well suppose, but none which approach 
the wonder of that, my fii-st cxjxsrience. 

' So sure is the expression,” concluded my 
friend, shaking my hand at tlie door, “that. 
‘ murder will out.' 


JACK’S SONGS. 

Bv Lavka Alex. Smith. 


T he sailor is not as yet totally extinct, 
though many i*eople will teft yon tliat 
be is. 1 Hiink we may safely prophesy that 


he never will he so long as tlicro is a world civilisation has to answer for this, or, to 

of waters and siiips to sail upon them. It speak correctly, the steam-engine is the 

is true that Jack is not what he was; culprit. The Jack of the days when dvo- 
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g>ellere were unknown and the rattle of the 
^steam-winch unheard has passed away, 
■and in his place we have ratlier a different 
style of man who may still claim the 
proud title of " able seaman.” 

Into the land of long ago has the old 
Jack carried many of the customs of ship- 
life with him, and amongst others that of 
singinc at his work on U^rd. I do not say 
that the sailor of our time does bis labour 
without any music, but the regular sliip- 
board son^, those which are known as 
"chanties, are no longer heard, although 
'they may be known to many tars even 
now. The only songs that are any way like 
them are one or two negro ones, such as 

Dixie,” and some others, by "Old Em¬ 
mett.” The sailors’ chanties are nearly all 
of negro origin, for they probably originated 
with the negroes wlio stowed away the 
cotton in tlie holds of ships in sonthem 
ports. Old Quebec was tlie cradle-land of 
:8everal good ebanties. The oldest chanty 
on record is tliis one, known as "Cheerily, 
Man ”: 



Hoist iiiui up cheerily, Heigh-ho, Chili-man ! 



Bout him up cheerily, Heigh-ho, Chili - man ! 



Hoist him up cheerily, Helgh-ho, Chiliman, 










O ! Heigh - bo. Chili • man ! 


Tliis kind of song is divided into two 
classes—pulling-songs and windlass-songs. 
The foriher were merely used to help tlie 
men when pulling on a rope to poll at the 
same instant, actin;:' on tne principle that 
"unity is strenj'th.” The latter were in- 
tcndeif to beguile them, or to make them 
forget how hard their work was to got up 
the anchor or work, the pumps. These 
were of a more elaborate style than the 
mere pulling-songs, though sometimes they 
were maile to do duty for either. The 
proper chanty must have one or more lines 
of solo, generally sung by the "clianty- 
•man,” or ship’s chorister, *and one or two 
lines for all the men to give in chorus. 
Now, the chorus was the only part of a 
dianty that never changed, the solo being 
generally left to the imagination of the 
singer, and all kinds of funny notions and 
qweer ideas came out in this way. Another 
thing 1 must tell you is that sailors have 
not alwRvs a very good ear for music, and 
you will hear one tune sung or whistled in 
so many different ways that you wonder it 
can ]>ossibly be the same. There are such 
numbers of chanties that it is dithcult to 
know which to give in a small space like 
-this, so I have given only one of each kind, 
•choosing, as far as poipiible, those which 
■are best known. This is a pulling-song of 
the very best ty]>e ; in olden days it ran a 
•dose race for popularity with another 
known os " Haul away, my Josie ”: 



We ll haul the bowline, 80 ear-ly in the mom-in^. 



Well boa] tttc bow-line, the bow-lioe haul 


Own 


Next, I must give you one of the first 
class of chanty, with a double chorus, eacli 
chorus ditlenng from the other. These 
songs were very much like the windlass 
ones, but it was considered very "bad form” 
to use them except for pulling puritoses: 

Solo, 


Oh, drive her, cop • tain, drive her! 
Chori’8. Solo. 

Way • a - yah ! Oh, drive her, cop - faun, 




m 


drive her, To my Johnnie* Frons-waw. 

Now for tlie windlass-songs; and here the 
clianty-man did his very b^t. When he 
began his song he usually gave out tite first 
chorus, so that the men might know 
what was expected of them; but he was 
careful to rest his voice while the others 
were singing, and a good leader began 
his lines so closely after each chorus os 
to make his first note seem as if it were 
a continuation of it. The best of all these 
windlass chanties is the one which is gene¬ 
rally called " Shanandore ”: 


Solo. AiutanU. 


CllORVB. 


You Sha-non • dore 1 lon^ to hear you. Hur- 
SOLO. 


rob, you roU-in' river. You Sha-nan-dore I 
CiioRca 


love to bear you. Ah, ha, you Sha-nan-dore. 

Another is “Old Stormy,” a character 
often mentioned in sailors’ songs. Wlio he 
was and why he received that nickname no 
one has ever been able to find out. There 
are two versions of " Stormy,” but I think 
one will be enough for you: 


Solo. 

Ciioara 

r r~ 



Old stormy he is dead and gone, To me 

SCLO. 

way hay storm a - long, John. Old 

CiiORua 



ha t come a - long, storm a • long, John ! 


Although I intended only to pve one 
specimen of each sort of chanty, I cannot 
refrain from quoting this mournful ditty, 
known as " Lowlands.” The chorus of it is 
more than usually stupid, wliicli is saying 
a groat deal when one takes into considera¬ 
tion the silliness of most of these songs; but 


* Hila U from an old ballad known u "Jean 
Francis." 


it is the wildest and most melancholy of all 
the chanties: 


60L0. 


LOWLANDS. 


1 dreamt a dream the o - tber 
ClIORl'S. 




night. Lowlands, Lowlands. Hurrah, my John! 

Solo. ^ 

I dreamt I saw my own true love. 
CiiORi'a 


My 


Low - lands 


ray; 


A real good chanty-man ought to know at 
least sixty or seventy songs at his tongue’s 
end; many of them had even a larger 
selection to choose from. Instead of singing 
about “Stormy,” they would oftep use one 
about a person named "Kanzo.” It went 
somehow thus: 

CiioRia 


Ob, Ran - co was no Bful - or. Ah, 
Solo. 


Ranzo,boys, ah, Ranzo. He shipp'd on board of a 
CUORl'S. 




whol - er. Ah, Ra;i-zo, boys, ah, Ran - so ! 

On some vessels there used to be a special 
kind of song for pumping, and for this an? 
quick, lively tune to which you might work 
a fire-engine wouhl do. The words were 
often very extraordinary. I believe -the 
most popular was set to tlie tune of " Paddle 
Your Own Canoe,” and was called, " Pay 
Me the Money Down.” 

SyLO. 

Your money, young man, is no object to me, 
CUOROS. 

Pay me the money down. 

Solo. 

Half a crown's no great demand, 

Chorus. 

Pay me the money down. 

Solo asp CHonua 

Money down, money down; 

Pay me tlie money ilowu. 

This seems to be a strange song for men 
to sing who have so little at the sailor in 
them as sailors have, for usually the last 
thing they do on going on b<^rd is to pitch 
their last sliiilingun to the wharf for lamb- 
men to scramble for. Tliey|bave anotlier 
very favourite pumping chorps, " Run, let 
the Bullgine Run : 



North country and south 
have each their favourite 
instance, Portsmouth has or 


jnntry “ tare ’ 
Jehanties. F« 
r.c known as the 
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“Lion Man o’ War.” Here are two verses 
of it: 

Are 70a the lion man o' war, aa we inppoee fon 
bet" 

'* We are the lion man o' war, as 70a shall qulckl7 
see." 

Then hanl 7oar eoloon from the mast, and cnroe 
along with ma 

Or well sink the lion o' war at the bottom o( 
the sea." 

We bad not sailed twen^ or thlrtv mllot from shore. 

Before we eepted a large ship, and down on ns she 
bore; 


She hailed os lu French, 07 bo7a and asked from 
whence we came, 

“ We're Just come round from Pl7mooth Bonnd, 
And the Lion is our name." 

Tiie north country Hcanieo have two very 
special chanties of tlieir own. t )ne, “ Home, 
iWrie, Home,” qtiito one of the most 
beautiful of all the sea son^, an<l one that 
I daresay is verj* familiar to all of yon, 
under the well-known title of “The North 
Countree,” and the other named “The 
S{tanisli Canoe." 


.141 


Besides the chanties, there is another 
class of song, half of the sea and half of the 
shore, which the coaster croons in his lonely 
watches, and which the cook sings to the 
accompaniment of his bubbling (tans and 
kettles at the galley lire. But ot these there 
is nothing worthy of a place in this small 
collection. I might goon for a long time tell¬ 
ing you of outward and homeward bound, 
and long-pull and short-pull chanties; but, 
like many other good things, yon can havo 
enough of Jack’s songs, and yon know that 
“enough is as good as a feast! ” 



Johnnie Pranswar* 
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'^i\o SoyV 0\xi\ l^a^er. 


A SIMPLE WATEE PEISM. 


A s a flcnnel to our recent article on the 
rainoow, we herewith otfer a coni- 
;[>aratively little known method of obtain¬ 


ing prii^niatic hues without a gla'iH prism. 
IJy it every boy can di.sperse and refract 
the light ray to his heart's content. All he 
requires is a plain tumbler, two cards, and 
clean water. 


Fill the tumbler a third full, and tilt it 
in such a vvay that tlie ray of light will 
pass at right angles through its Uittoni; 


in other words, give it tlie same slope as the 
ray may have. In this way the water be¬ 
comes the prism. 

You can exiieriincnt in the open air or in 
a dark room. If you try in full daylight, [ 


lay a sheet of white paper on the tabic 
and over the tumbler ItoUl a card with a 
small hole in it. Tlie hole in the card will 
show as a bright spot on the paper below, 
and by shifting the card you can bring tlli■^ 
spot into the centre of the surface of the 
water; and beneath the tumbler yon will 
then find not a bright spot directly on the 
line of the ray of light, but a coloured s]M)t 
much nearer the glass. You have “ re¬ 
fracted ” the ray, and you have also “di.<- 
perseil ” it, so as to obtain the different 
colours of the siicctrum, tlie same as you 
see in the rainbow. 

Now make another hole in your card at 
such a distance from the first that the ray 
will pass through it clear of the tumbler 
when tlie other ray is being exiierinieiited 
with. You will then get a white spot on 
your paper, which you can compare with 
the pnsmatic spot by its side, and so 
realise what a difference has been made 
by simply passing the light through the 
water prism. 

If you mefer to work in a dark I'oom, 
you must nave a small hole in the shutter, 
the same as New ton had, and if the jtcncil 
of light is small enough, you can do with¬ 
out the card. Hut if tlie light is too 
plentiful, use the card cither with the one 
or two holes. The advantage of working 
in the dark room ia that you can trace the 
light along its course, and assure younself 
that it is the same ray throughout with 
which you are dealing. 

The colours of tlie spectrum though 
usually said to run from violet to re<l, 
really complete the circle. There is, in 
short, no colour in the world that is not in 
light. Objects obtain their colour by re¬ 
flecting certain of the spectral rays and 
rejecting the rest. .V flower is re«l because 
it rellects the red rays of the light that 
strikes it; it is blue because it reflects the 
blue rays, and so on. 



T here can l)o little doubt that the ; 

knight’s motto was his war-cry, but , 
such original mottoes are now almost en¬ 
tirely confined t<i tlic Scottish families, as 
we showed .some time back in our article on 
Slogans. The ordinary family motto, such 
as we see it on carriages and notepaper, has 
mostly been selected Irum the Latin giaiii- 
mar witli w liicli the bearer's ancestor was 
familiar in Ids youtii, or by tbe licarer him¬ 
self from one of the book.s that .schuollsiys 
rate as “classics.” It is much too long an i 
.affair to be sliouted, and as a rule acfjuaiuts 
the rea<ler not willi what flic Iksiixt is, but 
what he considers it to Ihj respectable to 
liope to be. 

Among the many mottoes there arc. how¬ 
ever, some whicli have a Iiistory. These 
have been spoken of as “ niotloes of 
Jionoiir.” They record some brave tietion ; 
or great dix'uvcry in tin? past, tlnr vcnicni- I 
brance of wliicli the family would imt wiii- 1 
jiigly let die ; nnd altliongh the sciitinicnf ! 
may ba\e a little too jimcli in it of tlie ' 
•• l''ninins”of the latter-day Bruces, yet it I 
is «)ne that is not only pardonable, but ' 
inaiseworlliy. ; 

Of lliese imilcoos of bononr there is the 
“ Agincinirl,” Istme by the Wodehouse, I 
l-eiithall. and Walter families, wliose an- , 
ic-.tors distinguished themselves at that | 
battle. There is the “Alba de Tonnes," ' 
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Isirne by the descendants of Sir John 
Hamilloii, who defended that place against 
Marshal Soult. Tliere is the “Algiers,” 
Isnuc by the de.scendants of Lord Exmoutli, 
who bomluirded that seat of the Barbarv’ 
slave trade. And there is the “ Baroacli,'’ 
for tlio rapture of that ludian province in 
180^1, home by one of the Nicholson fami¬ 
lies, 

Then we have “Boulogne and Cadiz,” 
bovtjo by tlie Heygntos, who are descended 
from the Tliomas Heygate, “provost mar¬ 
shal-general” under tlie Earl of Essex at 
the cajiture of Cadiz. “ Caen, (.‘ressio, and 
Calais,” borne by the Badclylfes, tell us of 
tlie Sir .John Baddy tie of Ordshall wlio 
went to tiiewars under Edwanl III. “.Mad- 
iii*ore,’’ iMiriie by the IJishqis, tells of the 
victory of Alahidporo (lus we now'site!! it). 
“Par ee signe ii A/.inconrt’’ i.s jinotiier 
battle motto claimed by the Eniwisle.s. 
“St. Domingo” is claimed by Louis; 
“St. Vincent.” tlie naval victory, distin¬ 
guishes Lord B.ailstock ; “ Salamanca,” tlie 
I’eniiisnlar victory, is clairneil by Lord 
('01111)0111101X3; “ Sail Jor^ef ” distingnisbes 
the Nelsons, that being the name of the 
tiirec-ilocker eujttured l).v tlie»great Horatio 
at St. \'incent. One of the Walker families 
bears “ \Tmiera,” in memory of the gallant 
deeds of tlieir ancestor thereat. One of the 
Nicliul-on laiiiilie.> bears “ Waterloo ” for a 


similar reason. Lord Hood has “ Zealous," 

I in memory of his ancestor’s .ship ; and the 
, Brooks havo “Canada,” in moinoryof their 
I anreslor’s death in battle tliere in October, 

! lSl-2. 

Another class of mottoes of honour com- 
I prises those assumed in memory of some 
j jiitliy speech in face of tlie enemy. For in- 
] stance, we have the “ Avancoz and arclioz 
bien,” the woriLs of command issued to 
1 Rwiniierton, who adojited it as the motto, 

' by request, “ for Ills great courage in .shoot - 
i iiig the Tiii^w;” anil there is the “ Everv 
bmlet lias its billot ” of the Vas.salls, which 
I worils were used by Colonel Va.ssan at the 
I assault of onto Video. (Jf another kiml 
1 are the mottoes grantoil officially, such a.-s 
; the “Jiissu regis India suliacta” (Imii.a 
I compioved by the king’s command), given 
■ to Miimo fur Ids conduct at tlie siege of 
^ Seringa|>atam; ami the obler “ D'iu.'coinplir 
.-Vzincourt,” granted to the Dalison-s, whose 
bust licir male died at Naseby. 

Several mottoes are traceable to the flight 
of Charles ll. There is, for instance, the* 
! Whitgreave “ Et regeiu defendere victum 
(To defend the king in Ids defeat): ninl 
the “(iarde le roy,” borne by I,,aiie of 
Kind’s Bromley. 

of the punning mottoes, of wliicli iso 
much lias l)een written, we havo gowd ex¬ 
amples in the Vero motto, “ Vero niliil 
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veriu» ” (Nothing tnier than Vorc). said to 
have been perpetrated bv Queen Klizaitetli; ! 
the Forteseue motto. “ Vorte scutmii shIqh ■ 
(liiciim”(A strong Hiiicld U tiie eafoguard ; 
of leaders), saiil to have l>cen discovered l>y i 
Sir Richard le Forte at Hastimrs ; the “I’ro j 
re;;e dimico ” of the Dyiuokes; and of 
course the really neat prisluction, “ Ver ! 
non semjwr viref,’’ of the Vernon family. 

(.If another cl:u<s \vc lijiv(* the “ Scrva ^ 
jiigiim" (Keep tlic vokc). homo by the j 
Hays in memory of the battle of Luncarly ! 
in 'J80, when their ance.stur the country- ' 
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man laid about him so vigorously with the ' Hamiltons, and the “ A%’ancez ” of Lord 

hayfork; and tlie “(.irip fast” of the j Hill. 

Lif.slies, in memory of the day when one There are some mottoes in quite the tra<le- 
of the many Scfdtiwh Queen Margarets wa.s ' mark .spirit. Of these one example will 
thrown from her hor.se as she crossed the , stiHicc—the “Trial by jnry,” borne by 
river, and was caught by llnrth<domcw ^ Ix>r(l Erskine, in which the humour has 
Leslie by the girdle and gripped fast, ac- j so overshot its mark as to give the effect of 

cording to her instructions. j the “ Rlnbl»er for ever ” of Marryat's hero. 

Another class of allusive mottoes are the [ And there are others which have l)een 
monosyllabic ones, such as the “Strike” | thought of for some particular occasion 
of tlie Hawkes, tlie “ Fimi ” of tlio Siaii-s, > and adopted for life, such as the “ Igne 
the “ Fight ” of Lord Ros.olyn, tlte “ Thus ” ' con.slricto, vita secura” of Sir Humphry 
of Lord .Sl Viticent, the “ Tln oiigh ’’ of the i Davy of tiie safety lamp. 


WAR—A tfOBAL TALE IN SIX TABIEAXTX. 


(.'iii " Peace," payc i-i).) 




■—The Ohallenge accepted. 



6.—The Song of Victory. 



3.—The Combat. 


6.—“Things lika that, you know, 
After a famous victory.'' 


II 


Finale 1 
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Corrffiponiena. 


Arnt EXAMiHiTioirs (B. K. D., Colooel, »d 
Olbcn).—F^^cDlan m to eoterins the uiny in 
all brauehonIwEUen in the “ Guide to Amy Ex- 
amlnatloot'' ODSinable o( either Measn. Clowea 
or blr. Stanford, of Charing Croat. 

SHAKBSPURI (t Scottish TorqnayX—If you will 
refer to oar sixth Tolume, on page 112 yon will find 
that Sh^espeare can be apett in four thousand 
different ways ; but our apace it too valuable to 
give them here. 

Katal VonrirrKBRS (F. Remnant),—For particulars 
apply to the Commanding OfBcer, h.ils. IVoilc, off 
Someraet Uoute, w.c. 

iHblAll Clubs (Quack).—The Indian club arUcles 
have been reprinted in “Indoor Oauiea," ^hich 
coetaBa. 

KllfOH (Sir Ladar).—The beat “Life of Nelson" 
(or yoar purpose is Southey'a Ask your bookseller 
for the Condos Claaalc Edition, price 2a. 

Stamps (Brasil).—if the stamp la in good condition 
you might get Od. (or it Stamps as a rule do not 
fetch much when sold to dealera. Yon must 
remember that the stamp may remain In the 
dealer’s hands unsold for years. 

Hair (Brazil Woods).—!. “Will forcing the growth 
of a moustache injure the roots of the hair?" 
Well, in the case of persons of weak mental de¬ 
velopment the roots of the hair are not at a very 
great diatauce from the moustache, and Injury 
might arise, so that we think yon had better be 
cautious! 2. Alexander Selkirk was the marooned 
aailor whose atory was the foundation of that of 
“ Robinson Crusoe.” Uis hair grew naturally. 
The luxuriance yon notice in the story-books was 
not the result of any forcing. Is it not possible 
that you have mistaken the hairy cap for a growth 
on bis head 1 Some of the Crusoe illustrations are 
quite obscure enough to mislead you: 

Powrrr Morret (E F. D.X—“From Powder 
Monkey to Admiral “ was in our first volume, which 
has been out of print (pr years. Hie story is now 
pabtlsbed as a four-shiUing book, obtoluable 
through any bookseller. 

Flags (H. W. Mann ).—ah the flag plates are out of 
print. We never sell plates separately ; you must 
either get them in the monthly port or else in the 
packet at the close of the volume. For the cost of 
the packet see the last number for September In 
each year. 


Toilette. — We do not treat such questiona 
“ seriously,” because we have no means of know¬ 
ing if they are asked in good faith. Is It likely 
that any person with the slightest pretentious to 
sense would ask a strannr how “to soften the 
bone of his nose ’’ so that he can " mould It into a 
better shape ” 1 Here is one personage wishing to 
know how to “force" a moustache; and from 
Cardiff we have a specimen letter asking If the 
nose can be improved by rubbing it, if whiskers 
will drop out at twenty when left alone, and if 
there is an oil “ to anoint the hair with” which will 
put the break on so that the querist need never 
visit the barber. “T. K.” wishes to know how he 
la to raise Ills hat to a lady when he has both hands 
fulL Another ‘hero, “ Agamemnou ” hts name, 
wishes to know, “ Can a person reduce supeiffuoua 
flesh by drinking vinegarf” Perhaps he would 
like to Increase his by no means snmrfluona brain 
by eating the same liquid with a fork! 

Cutter (J. £. T.).—There is now no difference be¬ 
tween a cutter and a sloop. The Americans have 
adopted our rig, and call it by their old name. 
Formerly the Ameriean yachts had a standing bow¬ 
sprit and only one headsolL The victories of the 
cutter Siaitge demonstrated the raperiorlty of the 
cutter rig, and the Anierlcaos went In for runnlDg 
bowsprits and double neadsalls, but continued to 
call tbeis^oats sloops Just as if there had b^n no 
alteration. It is Just the same with the shape of 
the hull The Yankee skimmiiig-dish has gone, 
and the Yankee body is now only a little more 
beamy than the British body. 

YorsG Angler.—M artin’s ground liait for roach is— 
Take a basinful of broken bread or crusts and 
cover (hem with boiling water; put a cover over 
the basin and leave it alone (or an hour; then 
drain the water off and squeeze up the bread so 
lliat no lumps are left. While the bread la being 
scalded boll a pound of twopenny rice in a bag on 
tho fire, only be sure that the bag is big enough for 
the rice to swell. When It Is cooked and tiie bread 
is ready, add a quartern or so of braUk and miz 
the whole up Into a very stiff pudding. A handful 
or. two of barley-mesi is an improvement Tlie 

S iontitlea given wlU make about a dozen lumps 
e size of your flat. It is all the better if you can 
manage to drop two or three lumps of it in your 
sw Im the night before you flsb. a round stone about 
the size of a walnut being placed in etch iunip, 
which should be dropped in quietly. Some people 
a<Id a few gentles to each lump lor roach and a 
few worms for perch. 


Engine Dritino (Blackbird).—Mettn.CroBbir Lock* 
wood and Co., of Stationers' Usll Court, publlsb s 
book on the subject. Ask your bookseller (or 
Keynolds'i “ Engine Driving.” 

Alarum (Only A Red).—An alarum that does not 
wake you 1 Get another, or bang the one you have 
got within a few Inches of your head. 

Curse of Scotland (E. P. R.).—The most plausible 
explanation is that tbs nine of diamonds Is tbe 
Pope in the card game of Pope Joan, and the Pope, 
accordlM to the reformers, was the corse of Scot¬ 
land. The message sold tu have been written by 
the Duke of Cumberland on the card may account 
for the teno, and it is curious that Lord Justice 
Clark Drmiston, of the same date, waa nicknamed 
"The Nine of Diamonds.** 

DNlTSRfilTtBS fPrometbena).—Procure through your 
bookseller Mscmilisn's Shilling IMctions^es of 
Oxford asd Cambridge, 

White Elephant (Eifln).—The King of Slam pit- 
sents a white elephant to such of his ooortieTs ss 
he wonts to min, as it must be kept in great state 
and is perfectly useless—even to a Bamom. 

Fossil (T. S.).—As far as we can Judge from the 
drawing the foesil is tiie tooth of s Labyrinthodou. 
There is one very like it in the "Tabular View uf 
British Fossils." 

Coins (J. P. Williams).—There is a book on the sub¬ 
ject published by L. U. Gill, 170, Strand—Tbur- 
bum's “ British Coins." 

Purser.-T here le now no purser in the Royal Navy, 
consequently tliere is ( 1 ) no uniform, there is (f) 
no salary, there is (3) no examination, and there is 
(4) no promotion ! 

Bubbles.—T he mixture is one part by weight of 
oleat« of soils to forty parts of distilled water, 
mixed in complete solution with a third <ff its 
volume of glycerine, left for a week to settle in s 
stoppered liottle, then syphoned off and clarified 
with a few drops of ammonia. 

Stars (L. J. Brown).—The stars of the first magni¬ 
tude are Vega in Lyra, Altalr in Aquila, Arcturos 
in Bootes, Cspells in Auriga, Pollux In GeroiDi, 
BetelgueuE and RIgel in Orion, Sit-ins in Canis 
Major, ProcyoD in Conls Minor, Aldebarnu in 
Taiims, Rrgnlus in Leo, Splca in Virgo. Fomalhiut 
in Pisris Australis, Acbernar in Erldanus, Canopus 
in Argo, Alplis Crucls Australis, and A^ha and 
Beta CeutaurL 



TTm Dsnd FavouritB.— Dmim/or (Ae “ Boy's Own Paper" by M. Desert. 
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rode the water like a white swan, show¬ 
ing now and then a scarlet limb. 

Her sailing powers were supple¬ 
mented by three masts, but in cable 
operations she trusted wholly to her 
screws, which, being twin, enabled her 
to turn sharp round and be easily 
manoeuvred. Three tanks for tlie re¬ 
ception of the cable were situated in 
the body of the ship—namely, the main, 
fore, and after tanks. Beyond the fore 
tank was the fo’c’sle, or quarters of the 
firemen, cable-hands, and sailors. Rear 
cf the after tank came the engines and 
dynamos for driving and lighting the 
vessel; and abaft the engine-room was 
the saloon for the chiefs and electricians 
of the expedition; while around it were 
the cabins of the purser, engineers, and 
navigating officers. The captain’s cabin 
was of course under the bridge. 

The machinery for laying the cable 
was situated on the starb^rd side of 
the deck towards the stern, from which 
the cable runs out as the vessel steams 
onward. The picking-up gear was 
planted on the fore part or the deck, in 
order to haul in the submerged cable 
from the bottom over the bows. Both 
bow and stem were mounted with large 
iron pulleys known as “sheaves,” which 
projected from the extremities of the 
vessel so as to keep the cable clear of 
her hull and screw during the operations 
of laying and picking up. A railed 
platform known as the “baulks” sur¬ 
rounded the sheaves at either end, as a 
point of outlook and coign of vantage 
tor the cable-men on duty. The testing- 
room was situated amidships under the 
bridge, where the oscillations of the 
ship least afiected the delicate appara¬ 
tus it contained. The chart-room stood 
upon the bridge. 

Other parts of the vessel were divided 
into storerooms and workshops, includ¬ 
ing the coal-bunkers, buoy-hateb, and 
lamp-room, the smiths’ foi^e and the 
carpenters’ bench. Nor should we for¬ 
get the doctor’s dispensary and the 
cook’s caboose. Along the decks were 
stationed the pens for live stock— 
cattle, sheep, pigrs, and poultry, all 
securely barred in, and fated to lay 
down tneir lives in the interests of the 
mess-table. 

The fo’c’sle was like that of most ships 
—low and dark, with narrow bunks along 
the walls and hammocks slung from 
the roof. The officers’ quarters resem¬ 
bled the second cabin of a Channel 
steamer. The saloon where the electri¬ 
cal and engineering stafl's were lodged 
was fitted up in the elegant style of a 
Cunarder. Its panels were of white and 
gold, its cushions of green hair-cloth, 
the pendants of its electric lamps were 
of gold-plate, and all its furniture of the 
choicest description. The berths were 
large, roomy, and provided with every 
convenience—hot and cold water for the 
wash basins, green curtains for the port¬ 
holes, anu finest linen for the oeds. 
They were lighted by frosted glow- 
lamps fitted into sconces having the 
form of sea-shells. For safety, the port¬ 
holes were guarded by iron shutters, 
and lifebelts were slung in every berth. 
The heatls of the expetfition haH state- 
roonis of their own, but the majority 
of the berths contained two beds. 

At the entrance to the saloon was the 
steward’s pantry, with a bar or buffet, 


where refreshments were supplied ; and 
in the same part of the ship were the 
baths of hot and cold sea-wa^r. 

Altogether, the Orinoco was a first- 
rate vessel, a masterpiece of Clyde engi¬ 
neering, only to be seen to be admired. 
She was a Boating city rather than a 
floating palace, comprising as she did 
not onV homes, but workshops, farm¬ 
yards, laboratories, and every necessary 
for her self-subsistence. 

During the forenoon Mr. Fielden, the 
member of Professor Jekyll’s stafi’who 
had first recognised Charlie’s presence 
in the testing-room, arrived on board, 
and took up his quai’ters along with him 
on the starboard side of the saloon, 
which was set apart for the company’s 
electricians, the contractors’ men occu¬ 
pying the port side. Fielden was a 
good BTOcimen of a young Englishman 
from East Anglia—fond of sports and 
exercise of every kind ; the sort of 
youth to jump a five-barred gate in 
preference to going through it, and who 
would rather hook a shark than test a 
cable any day. Charlie was glad of his 
arrival, and gladder still to have him 
as his mate. Suppose he had been 
quartered along witn Moles, for instance, 
Moles with his formula and his theory 
of the universe ! 

After luncheon he and Fielden, with- 
Cripps, the telegraph clerk whom he met 
at Gravesend, went ashore, and rambled 
away into the country to get a last look 
at home. It was a hard ^ost after the 
rain of the previous day, and a keen brac¬ 
ing wind blew from the north across the 
bare hop-fields and leafless copses. They 
who were soon to sufter fronj the heat 
and lassitude of the tropics enjoyed the 
cutting blast of the north-easter, which 
made the blood to tingle in their veins, 
and recalled the lines of Kingsley : 

“ Welcome, wild noiih.eaater. 

Shame It is to see 
Odes to every zephyr, 

Ne'er a verse to thee." 


By-and-by they turned into a wayside 
hotel to regale their whetted a^etites 
with bread-and-cheese. the true English 
fare for a country walk. A fox’s brush 
over the mantel, the long churchwarden 
pipes on the deal table, the sand upon 
the parlour floor, and even the fusty 
smell of the j'oom, were not unpleasant 
to their senses, and had a homely smack, 
especially now thev were about to leave 
them. Home and its ways are never 
dearer to a young man than when he is 
about to go abroad^ unless it be when he 
is coming back agam. And the bloom¬ 
ing cheeks of the maid, who smiled so 
modestly as she serv^ them — ah ! 
where would they find such roses ? 

When they returned to the ship the 
dinner-gong had sounded, and the 
gentlemen were taking their places at 
the table. Several new-comers had 
arrived during the day, and old com¬ 
panions were busy greeting one another. 
One or two who had formerly parted in 
distant comers of the world now met 
unexpectedly after months and years of 
wanciering. 

“ Hallo, Cripps,” cried a voice across 
the table, “ I haven’t seen you since we 
were at Rio together. What have you 
been doing all this timel” 

“ Why, Dixie, is that you, old chum ? 
Where have you been since I saw you 
last ? ” responded Cripps. 


“ Been ! Why, going to and fro upon 
the face of the earth, of cours^ and 
wandering up and down it. After I 
left Rio 1 was sent to Botany Bay.” 

“ How long did you get,ana what were 
you up for V' said Cripps. 

“ Pardon me,” replied Dixie, with 
mock politeness, “ it was not the 
Government, but the telegraph service 
1 was on. Botany Bay has a telegraph 
station. Jolly pHce it is, too —usm to 
idle of an evening at the foot of the 
monument to La Perouse, the great 
French navigator. Sometimes I would 
peruse the newspaper la —when I had 
one.” 

“ Ahem ! * 

“ Plenty of honey-hunting among the 
blue-gums, shooting and tent life gene¬ 
rally. After that Ishifted into the land 
telegraph service, and was sent to a new 
station in the bush, near a thousand 
miles from Melbourne. One day a 
linesman who was out repairing the 
wire was killed by a band oi blacks, who 
cut the wire and then attacked the 
station. We defended ourselves with 
guns and revolvers, and finally beat 
them off with a loss of several of their 
number. Some of us were'wounded, 
including Donovan, our superintendent, 
He was hit in the neck by a spear 
which had been pointed with a piece of 
the telegraph wire, and the wound was 
mortal. Poor Donovan! he bled to 
death. Knowing that his end was near, 
he was most anxious to ‘ call up ’ Mel¬ 
bourne, and speak to his wife, whom he 
had left there on coming up-country. 
Two of us volunteered to go out and 
repair the line. Donovaivs life was 
eboing fust, and he could not speak 
because of his wound, bat he made 
eloquent signs to us for the telegraph 
instrument. We brought it to his side 
where he was lying on the floor, and he 
took the key in his trembling hand, and 
tried to signal. At first there was no 
movement of the needle, for the line had 
not been mended. There was a shadow 
of deep anxiety on his face ; he was 
afraid the connection would not be 
made in time. At length a joyful look 
came into his eyes, and he drew a long 
sigh of relief, for he had ‘got’ Melbourne, 
‘^ndfor niy wife at once—I want to 
speak to her.‘OK’ came the answer, and 
tnere was another anxious wait, Dono¬ 
van sinking fast. By-and-by the hurry- 
skurry of the instrument told us that 
Melbourne was speaking. ‘Mrs, Dono¬ 
van is here,’ it clicked out. The poor 
fellow’s eye brightened up, and he tried 
to rouse himself, but his hand could 
scarcely lift the key. * Nellie,’ he be»\D 
—and the signals were very shaky. Tiie 
clerk at Melbourne asked him to ‘ re¬ 
peat.’ 1 held his hand and repeatoiJ 
the word more firmly. He motioned nu 
away ; it was evident he had much t< 
say, but his strength failed him, and al 
he could send was ‘Farewell.’ He fel 
back dead, with his fingers clutching th( 
key.” 

Both were silent for a' little, thei 
Dixie resumed. “ Well, after that I •weir 
to Cape &t. James, between Hong-Kon-- 
and Singapore, in the service of ; 
foreign'conipany.” 

“ What became of Craik 1 ” 

“Craik went to Cliili, or Peru, 
Timbuctoo, or some such place.” 

“ And Crasvford i ” 
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“I last heard of him at San Francisco. He selected one, and cross-examined lent by the British Government to lay 
He was then going north to British him. ‘You have a knowledge of the European half of the cable, while 
Columbia or Manitoba.” chemistry T says Perkin. ‘Yes, sir,’ the Niagara, lent by the United Statea, 

“Ah ! well, glati to see you, old man.” replied the applicant with n nervous was to lay the American half. Both 
The conversation closed with tele- cough. ‘Where did you study 1’ vessels started from Valencia in Ireland 
graphic brevity. Further up the table ‘Oh,’ replied the applicant, ‘at the on the 20th of June. 1858,and proceeded 
one telegraph engineer had greeted Hackney Institute.’ ‘And you have to the rendezvous in mid-ocean, where 
another in a similar fiishion. done some testing/’ si\ys Perkin, they were to splice their moieties of 

“ How are you, Johnson ? Let me see, ‘Oh. ye^’ replied the other ‘ W’hat cabletogether.andbegin the laying—one 
I parted from you somewhere in Central kind of^ testing/’ ‘Oh! er—gas- standing east for \alc‘ncia, the other 
Asiii. W'here was it 1 Khiva—Cabul— meters' ” ^ west for Newfoundland, It was a 

No! Samarcand, when we built the Fieiden grinned. glorious day when we started, and no 

iNiinarcand-Bokhara line.” ‘‘ Is Profe.ssor Jekyll coming out this one dreamed that we should suHer what 

“Iljelieveso; thatwastwoyearsago/” trip?” inquired the sjwiker. we did. A gale in June ! Wlio ever 

You were going, I think, to SilnTia— “ I think so, ’ resjxuided Ficlden. heard of such a thing / W’e thought we 

Okotsk, or Tobolsk, or some jaw-break- “Extraordinary man!” rejoined the were going to have a pleasure excursion 

ing place.” other. “I shall never foi^et one day, all the time, with a rope running out 

“ That's right After that I took out Just after we arrived in Boston, on from the stern. But a few days later the 
some telegraph plant to Japan and ran laying an Atlantic cable. A distin- gale came on, the vessels and their 
a land-line into the northern part of the guislu^d party of American lathes convoys were scattered like leaves 
island. Funny folk, the Japs. W'e had came on lioard to see the ship. The Iwfore the blast, and the sea was literally 
a river cable in the line, and the country capUiin did the honours, and led white with foam and boiling like a 
people used to cut off pieces and plant them to the testing-room, where, as cauldron. It lasted for a whme week, 
them, to grow more. Almost as biul as luck would have it, Jekyll was making and all that time we were tossed about 
the Chinese stealing tlie wire to make a test. He never took the slightest like a cockle-sliell, and in constant fear 
tea-nails. What have you been doing, notice of the visitors, but kept on that the cable would fetch away, and 
Bowyer / ” testing. Of course the Indies were the sliip capsize. Sometimes she would 

“Humph!” said Bowyer, with a chatting very prettily as the captain roll to an angle of 4,V either way for five 
shrug of the shoulders. “ I went to the ofi'eretl his explanations: ‘Dear me, minutes at a time, the yards dipping 
.South Seas, and put up a telephone line how very extraordinary!’ ‘ Oh, indf^, into the water. She pitch^ so fnght- 
for the—well, the‘King of the Cannibal how vtr-i/ interesting!’ ^ ‘Be ouiet, fully that one of her mainl>eauis broke, 
Islands.’ His Majesty likes to lie abreast there,’ cried out Jekyll, irritateu be- and had to Vie shored with screw-jacks, 
of the times. But I’m not long back yond endurance, and without turning The coals broke loose, and went flying 
from South Africa—Griqualand West— nis head from the scale. There was a from side to side between decks, making 
where I had some hot work running a flutter in the dove-cot, then a dead us all scuttle for our lives, and threat¬ 
line to the diamond-fields. Got nearly silence, as if a lx>mb had fallen. ‘Why, ening to batter out the hull. Three 

blinded with the pollen dust of the Brofe.ssor Jekyll,’ said the captain, a casks of oil went bowling about the 

cactus flowers. Enormous cactus; had to good deal annoyetl, ‘it’s a party of orlop deck, and tried to do for a sailor 
hew them down like trees. Was nearly ra<Hes—^American ladies—come to see who was dodging them. During one 
killed by lightning, too. I was standing the ship.’ ‘Can’t help it,’ replied awful roll a hundred and fifty men were 
on a great boulder one day stringing up Jekyll promptly, |they’re_ making a thrown off their legs. One fellow had 
the wire on the poles, when bang went noise—they’re making a noisehis fingers caught in an open seam of 
the thunder and nash went the lightning Dinner over, a few of the party went the deA, which closed upon them like a 

along the wire I was holding, and on deck to get the air, while the rest vice and crushed them tiat. A marine 

kno<^ed me flat.” gathered about the stove in the saloon on duty at the ward-room door was 

“Hurt you?” and continued their talk. The old caught by a piece of timber, which 

” No. Split the Ixiulder.” stagers occupied the seats of honour crushed his arm, and held him tiglit, 

The heads of the expedition had not next the fire, and the greenhorns until it was sawn through. The soup 
arrived to put any restraint on the clustered round to listen in wonder to was pitche<l out of the coppers and the 
spirits of the party, most of whom were their tales and warm themselves by the cook severely scalded. No less than 
old hands. The greenljonisi, who, like scanty rays which reached them from forty-five men were on the sick list. 
Seaforth, weremaking their first vovage, wjtliin their circle. It was a cold But we weathered it, and reached the 
listened with open eyes and mouths, to night, and snow had liegun to fall. rendezvous without sacrificing thecable 

catch the straggling tire of anecdotes. “Does anybody know what we are to the oftending deity. However, as 

The conversation took a personal turn waiting for/” inqiiiretl a greenhorn of you know, after we had laid it the 

by one of the youngsters asking in a the company in general. thing came to grief.” 

diffident and hesitating manner who was “Because of tne insurance people, I “ Quite a numljer of caVile ships have 

captain of the ship. believe,” replied FieJden ; “since the been lost,” observed Fielden—“some 

“ Nobody,” was the prompt reply of loss of the Bufialo they are more par- capsized—perhaps owing to the deck 
his neighV>our. ticular.” _ machinery making them top-heavy— 

“Oh !” replied the youngster, “ I see, “ Telegraph - ships are unlucky, it some breaking up, some in collision, 

Captain Nobody.” seems,” saief Mr. Stacpoole, a tall, digni- and others running aground—for they 

“ Nobody at present,” said the other, fled gentleman in sea-l>oot8, who, as a have to go out of the beaten track of 
“Captain Speedie to-morrow, I expect.” member of the first Atlantic cable ex- vessels.” 

“By the way,” said one of the con- pe<lition, was regarded by the young- “I should think they required careful 
tractors’ statt* to Fielden, “ have you sters with the respect due to a pioneer handling,” said a greenhorn, looking 

heard the latest aVxiut Perkini You of telegraphy, ana the interest attach- round for approval; out no one acknow- 

know our staff was greatly reducetl by ing to a survivor of the Balaclava ledged the remark, 

the loss of the Buffalo, and we had to charge. “Father Neptune appears to “I daresay some of you remember the 

engage a numlier of fresh men in a resent the liberties they take with his collision of tlie Calcutta in 09. She was 

burry. Well, Perkin put an advertise- domain. What a trouVJe it was to get carrying cable for the Persian Gulf line, 

ment in the papers, asking for appli- the first Atlantic laid ! ” and ran info a Russian barque in the 

cants for electrical work, those with a “Was not that due to ignorance of Channel. Before she sank they paid 

knowledge of chemistry and testing pre- the conditions / The first attempts at out the cable and buoyed it; then took 

ferred. Popular ideas of electrical work anything new are generally failures,” to the boats. But three little middies 

are of course hazy, and there was a said one hardy youth. ^ were left behind by the captain—a 

tremendous crowd of suitors—all sorts “ Certainly,” said Stacpoole. “We Welshman of the name of Owen—who, 

and sizes, from boys to grey-beards, ha<l to buy our experience, and pay well as he went over the ship’s side, protested, 

Germans, Polish Jews, and so on. for it. and I daresay some of the cost with tears in his eyes, th*it there was no 

“ * Mercy on us ! ’ cried Perkin, when might have been saved. I happened,” room for them in the boat. The cable 

-tie saw them, ‘ what have I done to he continued modestly—“ I happened was afterwards recovered by the Caro- 

ieserve this invasion! Oh, what a to be alxiard of the Agamemnon on that line,andtheshipherselfsalvaged. When 

cientitic world it is to be sure ! trip. She was, as many of you know, one of the midaies was asked what the;,' 
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had done when they found themselves 
abandoned, he replied, 

“‘We burnt all the powder we had 
and all the blue lights we could find.’ 
‘“And what did you do then?’ 

“‘We went below and had some sup¬ 
per.’ ' 

“ I went out in the P. and O. 
steamer Carnatic to help in laying j 
the Persian Gulf cables, and was i 
wrecked on the island of Shadwan, at | 
the mouth of the G’llf of Suez. We I 
struck on the reef a.^out one o’clock on ■ 
a Sunday morning, without the slightest ] 
warning, and the passengers w'ere in a 
wild state of excitement for a time. 
But the sight of land cheered them. 
After bumping till daybreak, and cut¬ 
ting ourselves terribly, an attempt was 
made to get her off, out she was stuck 
fast, and filling with water. Next day I 
she parted amidships, and we found j 
ourselves in the water, struggling for \ 
life—women and children, ana oracers, 
el^tricians (myself amongst themX 
sailors, Lascars—all buffeting with the | 
waves. Some scrambled on the coral , 
rock, others clung to the masts, and 
some were picked up by the boats. I 
held on to a floating spar till someone 
caught me and pulled me ashore. We 
were taken back to Suez in the Sumatra, 
and eventually reached Bombay, with 
the loss of instruments and outfit.” 

“ You have had some strange ex¬ 
periences,” said the greenhorn, intend- j 
urn a nice little compliment. 

“ Oh, that’s nothing! ” said Stacpoole 
modestly, while winking with his left 
eye to the company. “I have seen the 
shore station towed out to sea. We 
were on board the Puck, which lay at 
anchor ofl' shore, holding on to the 
shore-end of a cable which had just 
been laid into the cable-hut. All at once 
the anchors began to drag, the ship 
drifted with the land-wind, and the 
shore-end fetched away, with the cable, 
hut, and all I” | 

“Was there anybody in it?” inquired 
the novi(;e. 

“ Only the youngster watching the 
spot.” replietl Stacpoole. 

“Was he drowned?” asked the 
youth. 

“ Oh, no I ” replied StaCjKwle coolly. 

“ He was so busy watching the spot, you 
know, that he never noticed what had 
happened ; and ns we did not wish to 
alarm him, or di.sturb his observations, 
we simply towed the hut back sigain ! 
and leit him there. He never knew 
anything al>out it.” ' 

The stewards had brought in tea and I 


coffee, the odour of which drew Mr. 
Bowyer from the deck, his overcoat 
whitened with snowfinkes. 

“You fellows seem pretty comfortable 
here,” said he ; “it reminds me of our 
‘bachelors’ hall’ in Norton Sound, 
Alaska—howling winds and whirling 
snow outside, a not stove and steaming 
cups within.” 

“Is it snowing hard?” inquired 
Fielden. 

“Yes, sir, and blowing hard too. I 
have not seen such weather out of the 
Arctic regions.” 

“ Are tnere telegraphs in the Arctic 
regions?” queriea a youngster, with a 
look of astonishment. 

“There were to be, but tlie line was 
abandoned,” replied ^wyer. “ By-and- 
by there will be, I daresay. The 
Esquimaux will have a telephone ex¬ 
change, and cable the price of blubber 
to the Stock Exchange?’ 

“Tell us all about it. Bowyer,” said 
Johnson, helping himself to a piece of 
sugar. 

“ Well, you see, the Western Union 
Telegraph Company of America had a 
great project of uniting the telegraph 
systems of the Old and New Worlds. A 
wire was to be run from San Francisco, 
through the forests of British Columbia 
and the snows of Alaska, to Port 
Clarence. From there a cable was to 
be laid across the Behring Straits to the 
Pentigu Gulf on the Asiatic side, and 
another wire carried through eastern 
Siberia to join the Russian lines on the 
Amoor. Protecting forts were to l>e 
established at intervals along tlie route. 
There was no insuperable difficulty in 
the undertaking. No doubt the country 
was wild and barren, and the forests 
had to be levelled along the track of the 
wires, but the stores could be carried 
by canoes in sumn»er and sledges in 
winter. The bottom of Behring Straits 
was soft and muddy—a good bed fora 
cable—and though there wasfloatingice, 
there were no icebergs to grate against 
the wire and injure it. Part of the work 
was executed from New Westminster 
to Quesnelle, and also in Alaska. I 
was on the latter part of the job, and a 
rough time we had of it, camping out 
for weeks in the snow with the mer¬ 
cury freezing in the thermometer. We 
used to run a canvas screen against the 
trees to break the wind, and pile up the 
drift against it with our snowshoes, 
then build a roaring log-fire, and make 
our beds of aromatic pine brush. It 
was a pretty snug berth, and well 
ventilated. We had to quarry the holes 


’ for the telegraph-posts with pick and 
crowbar, for the ground was frozen all 
the year round. Even in summer it 
only thawed ten inches in some parts. 

; I nearly broke my leg falling into one 
: of the Ijoles after it got covered up with 
I snowdrift. Our axes and tools would 
; fiy into splinters on the frozen soil and 
I timber, and sevei-al of the men suffered 
i heavily from frostbite and the scurvy. 

! During tlie winter of '85 the cold wiis 
most intense. I was staying at St. 
Jlichael’s, and one day a dog sledge 
came tearing down the Yukon river at 
: a great pace, with a solitary Indian 
i sitting bolt upright. The dogsdrew up 
I at our shanty, but the driver never 
I moved. On going up to speak with 
him I found that he was dead. We 
supposed that the dogs had bolted on 
, the clear ice, and being unable to stop 
I them, he had been frozen stiff.” 

Some of the listeners smiled incredu- 
I lously ; but Mr. Bowyer merely mur¬ 
mured, 

“ Stark and stiff.” 

“ One of you was talking of ships 
drifting just now,” he continued. “I 
reniembera party of our telegrajih-nien 
coming over from Unalachleet (a Rus¬ 
sian fur-post) to spend their Christinas 
Eve at St. ifichael’s. They travelled 
all day on the ice. On arriving we in¬ 
vited them to‘chipeat’—thatis, to drink 
some tea. After this refresher they 
went outside to look after their dogs, 
and found the ice they had been travel¬ 
ling on all broken up, and cruising out 
to sea. (Steward, another cup of tea.) 
It’s all tea out in these parts—the lum¬ 
bermen, voyageurs, hunters,and traders, 
all drink tea. Our spirits were confined 
to the naturalists of the expedition for 
use in preserving specimens. A keg of 
alcohol containing lizards and other 
fry was buried in tlie ground for safety. 
Nevertheless, one of the navvies, an in¬ 
genious Iri.shman, discovered where the 
‘ poteen was hid,’ as he styled it, and 
confided the secret to his comrades. 
They unearthed the keg, and greedily 
sampled the contents, until Pat himself 
was half choked by a snake.” 

There was a general laugh. 

“ Why was the work abandoned ? ” 

“ Because the Atlantic cable of ’6’> 
proved a success. We hung the poles 
at Unalachleet with black cloth, in sign 
of mourning, and came borne in the 
Nightingale in 1866.” 

iSoon afterwards the saloon was de¬ 
serted, and the steward was putting 
out the lights. 

(Xo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIV.—THE GEOOEArHICAL VALUE OF JT. 


F ortunately for Mr. Maston, tlio 
Federal Government unexpectedly 
reuoive<l the following telegram : 

“To John S. Wright, '^Vashington, 
U.S.A. 

“ Zanzibar, 13th of .September, 5 a.m., 
local time.—Great foundries have b<*en 


established to the .south of Kilimanjaro. 
For eight months Inijiey Barbicane and 
Nicholl have been thei e. with hundreds 
of black workmen under the authority 
of the Sultan Bali-Bali. Information 
for Government purposes.—Richard W. 
Trust, U. S. Consul.’^ 


And that is Itow the great secret was 
discovered. And that is why the secre¬ 
tary of the Gun Club was not hanged. 

But who can say that he did not live 
to regret that he was not I’emoved from 
mankind iu all the plenitude of his 
glory ? 
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Anyhow, th<* fnct of thp<Iis<'ovpry is 
so important in our lii-story tliat we 
sliall only 1 m* treating it witli due 
respect in giving it this chapter to i 
itself. 

• MArTFU XV.—IXTF.RESTIN<J FOR TMK 

IXHAfUTANTS OF THR TKRRRSTRIXL 
srUKRoiD. 

And so the Washington flovemment 
kmov where iiarbicane it Co. liad com¬ 
menced business. There could Im* no ' 
doubt as to the autlienticify of the tele- I 
gram. The consul at Zanzilaxr was loo 
cautious a man for liis information to 
1 m* doubted, and it w;is confirniKl by i 
sut>sequpnt telegrams. Tlie gigantic 
woi-ks of the North I'olar Pratical Asso¬ 
ciation were in full .swing in the centre 
of tlie Kilimanjaro region, about thrt*e 
himclred miles from t^ie ea.st coast of 
,\frica, a little below the equinoctial 
line. 

How had they come to be installed 
So secretly in this lost country, at the 
foot of tlie famous mountain <liscovered > 
ill 18-luby Doctors Krapf and llebmanni 
How luid Barliicane it Co. be«*n able to 
build their foundries and colle<*t th(*ir 
statTl By what meaii.s had they 
managed to enter into jit'aceful rela¬ 
tions with the Siivage tribes of the 
district, and their cruel and grasping 
chiefs I Nobotly knew. .\nd a.s there 
Were only a few days to run b* fore the 
I’l.'nd, it was not unlikely that nobody 
would know. 

When J. T. Maston learnt from 
Kvangelina tliat the mystery of Kili¬ 
manjaro liad lieen cleared up by a t(*lc- 
grain fiNmi Zanzibar. 

“ B.shaw ! ’’ he said, making a wmuler- 
ful zigzag in the air with hi.s iron iiook. 
“They (lo not travel yet by telegrapli 
or telephone ; and in six days—patara- 
patanbooniboom—all will be ready ! ’ 

And anyom* who heard the .secretary 
of the (Jun Club deliver the sonorous 
onomatope. like a roar from a Colum- 
bia<l. would have wondered at the amount 
of vital energy remaining in the old 
artilleryman. 

But there was no doubt that he was 
right. There was no time to send 
messengers to the Wamasai to arrest 
Inipey Barbicane. Keen if the messen¬ 
gers started from Kgypt, or Aden, or 
Massowah, or Zanzibar, liowever quickly 
they might travel, they would have to 
contend with the dithculties of the 
country, with theobstacles unavoidable 
on a roatl through a mountainous 
region, and probably with followers 
acting under the orders of a Sultan as 
<lespotic as he was lilack. 

All hope of stopping the ojieration or 
arresting the operator would liavo to 
be given up. 

But if tnat wjus iinpossilile, nothing 
was easier now than to know the worst 
that could happen. Tlie tiring-point 
had been revealed, and it was a simple 
matter of calculation—a complicated 
calculation evidently, but not beyond 
the capacities of algebraists in particu¬ 
lar and mathematicians in geneml. 

At first the Government kept the 
despatch secret, their object lieing to 
be able to indicate when they published 
it what would be the results of the 
displacement of the axis with reganl to 
the iteration in the level of the waters. 


The inhabitants of the world would 
then know tlie fate that was in store 
for them, according to tlie segment of 
the spheroid on which tliey n*siilctl. 

On tlie 14tli of Septemlier the tele¬ 
gram was sent to the Longitudes OlKoe 
at Washington,- with instructions to 
workout the final consequence.s,ballistic 
and geographical. The ne.\t day hut 
one the information was ready. It was 
cabled at once to all the Govoriiments 
of the new and old worlds, ami having 


been printed in thousands of news¬ 
papers, it was cried in all the great 
cities by all the newsboys of the globe, 
as— 

“ What is going to happen 1 ” 

Which was the (question being asked 
in every language just then. 

And this is the reply as given by the 
Longitudes Office. 

“IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

“ The experiment to be attempted by 
Barbicane ik Co. is as follows : 

“To produce a recoil on the 22nd of 
Septemoer at niidniglit, local time, by 
means of a monster cannon throwing a 
projectile of one hundred and eighty 
thousand tons. 

“If this discharge is effected Just 
below the Equator, near the thirty- 
eighth meridian, at the base of the 
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Kilimanjaro chain, and if it i.s dii'ected 
towards the south, the mechanical 
effect on the terrestrial spheroid will be 
as follows: 

“ At once, owing to the shock lieing 
combined with the diurnal movement, 
a new axis will he formed, the old axis 
being 23' 28’, and the new one being 
per; .mdicular to the plane of the 
ecliptic. 

“in the nortli the extremity of the. 
new axis will be situated between 


Greenland and Griiuiel Land, on that 
part of Baffin Sea cut by the Arctic 
Circle. In the south it will be on tlie 
Antarctic Circle to the east of Adelaide 
Land. 

“As an example of the new meridians 
we may mention the one passing through 
Dublin in Ireland, Par^ in France, 
Palermo in Sicily, Obeid in Darfur, 
Kilimanjaro, Kerguelen Island, the new 
Antarctic Pole, the Society Islands in 
tlie Pacific, Vancouver island, and 
Melville Peninsula. 

“ The new Equator will pass through 
the Kilimanjaro country, the Indian 
Ocean, Goa, a little below Calcutte, 
>[aagala in Siam, Hong-Kong, the 
Mar^all and Walker Islands in the 
Pacific, Rio Janeiro, Saint Helena, and 
by St. Paul de Loanda across Africa to 
Kilimanjaro. 
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“Tile new Equator having been Kilimanjaro will include Africa south prising the Indian Ocean, Australia, juid 

formed by the new axis, it is possible of the Congo and the Mozambique the Pacific. At Adelaide and Melbourne 

to calculate the results on the ocean , Channel, the Cape of (iood Hope, the the level of the sea will sink 25,000*feet 

levels. South Atlantic, South America below below them, and the air will become so 

“It is worthy of note that Barbicnne Pernambuco and Lima, Bolivia, Brazil, pure and rarefied as to be unbreathable. 

«l' Co;, or rather the directors of the Uruguay, the Argentine Confederation, “Such are the two segments from 

North Polar Practical Association, have I Tierra del Fuego.'the Sandwich and which the waters will retire. In the 

evidently been desirous of doing as little South Shetland Islands, and a portion sea that will be left there will probably 

damage as possible. Had the discharge I of the South Pacific. be many new islands, formed bv the 

been effected towards the north, the j “ Such will }>e the four segments of summits of submarine mountain-chains, 

consequences would have been dis- the globe divided by lines of no altera- “In the other segments the waters 

astrous for the most civilised portions tion in level. will rise to a corresponding height, 

of the globe; but by firing towards the “In each of these four segments there “In the segment north-east of Kili- 

south the consequences so far as the will be a central point where the effect manjaro the maximum will be at 

submergence of the land is concerned will attain its inaxiinum, either of Yakutsk in Siberia. This town will W 

w ill only aftect the less i>eopled and increase or decrease. submersed under 25,000 feet of water— 

wilder countries. “This maximum will approach 25,000 less its actual altitude—andtbencethin- 

“ The globe will, for the purposes of feet at each point, and at the point the ning outon allsidesthe flood will sprejul 

this inquiry, be divided by two great consequences will be most serious. out over Asiatic Russia, India, China, 

circles, intersecting at right angles at “In two of the segments situated Jap-m, and Alaska. The Ural iiioun- 

Kiliinanjaro and tlie antipotles of that opposite each other in the northern and tains may possibly appear alKtve the 

mountain, thus giving four segments— southern hemispheres the sea will retire, water as islands. St. Petersburg and 

two in the noriheni hemisphere and , to flow into the two other segments. SIoscow on one side, Calcutta, Bang- 

two in the southern hemisphere, sepa- ; “In the first segment the Atlantic kok, Saigon, Pekin, Hong-Kong, and 

rated by lines in which no alteration of Ocean will almost entirely empty itself, Tokyo, on the other, will disappear 

level will occur. the point of maximum being about the beneath the waves at variable depths, 

“ 1. The northern hemisphere : Bermudas, where the bottom will be- but at depths quite sufficient to drown 

“The first segment to tne west of i come visible if the depth of the sea in sucli of the Russians, Hindoos, Siamese, 

Kilimanjaro will comprise Africa from ; that locality be less than 25,000 feet. Cocliinchinese, Chinese, and JajMinese 

the Congo to Egypt, Europe from Tur- ; Consequently, between America and as have not left the country before the 

key to Cireenland, America from British Europe vast territories w'ill be revealed, catastrophe. 

Columbia to Peru and Brazil north of which the United States, Great Britain, “ In the seg^ment south-west of Kili- 

San Salvador—in fact the whole of the i France, Spain and Portugal can annex manjaro the disasters will not be of 

North Atlantic and the greater part of I jtro rata to their Atlantic coast-lines, or such magnitude, as the segment is in a 

the Equatorial Atlantic. i otherwise, as they may think tit. But great measure covered by the Atlantic 

“The second segment to the east of it must be remembered that as the , and Pacitic, the level of which will rise 

Kilimanjaro will comprise the greater , waters are lowered, so will the air be. 2.5,000 feet above the Falkland Islands, 

part of Europe from the Black Sea ' The coast of Europe and America will But nevertheless much territory will 

to Sweden, the Russian Empire, Arabia, i be lifted to such an extent that towns disappear, among others all South 

almost all India, Persia, Beloochisbin, 1 placed twenty or even thirty degrees Africa from the Gulf of Guinea and 

Afglianistan, Turkestan, the Celestial from the point of maximum will have Kilimanjaro to the Cape of Good Hope, 

Empire, Mongolia, Japan, Corea, the no more air than is now available at all South America south of Central 

Northern Pacific and Alaska—and also three miles from the surface of the sea. Brazil and Peru, including Chili and the 

the Polar regions, so regrettably placed New York, Philadelphia, Charlestown, Argentine Republic down to Tierra del 

in the possession of Barbicane ik Co, Panama, Lisbon. Madrid, Paris, London, Fuego. The Patagonians, however tall 

“2. The southern hemisphere: Edinburgh, Dublin will be thus elevated, they may be, will not escape destrnc- 

“The third segment to the east of but Cairo, Constantinople, Dantzic, tion, as they will not even have the 

Kilimanjaro will comprise Madagascar, Stockholm on oim side, and the resource of escaping to the Cordilleras, 

Kerguelen Island, Mauritius and all western coast towns of America on the not one of whose summits will in those 

the islands of the Indian Ocean, the other, M'ill retain tlu*ir present level, parts rise above sea-level. 

Antarctic Ocean to the New Pole, the The Bermudas will be in such rarefied “Such will be the results produced 
Malay Peninsula, Java, Sumatra, air as has hitherto been only ex- by the changes of the level of the 

Borneo, the Philippines, Australia, perionced by aeronnut.s, and will become waters. .And such are the eventualities 

New Zealand, and all the southern as uninhabitable a® the upper peaks of for which those interested must pre- 

Pacific up to the meridian of the the mountains of Ti t. pare, unless something happens to 

Society Islands. “Similar effects will be experienced prevent the dastardly enterprise of 

“ The fourth segment to the v.'est of i in the opposite southern segment com- Barbicane Co.” 

(To be emitinwd.) 


BUSH LUCK: 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 

By W. H. Timperlev, 

Author o/ “ Barry Treverton," ete. 

CHAPTER XXV—A FATAL SHOT. 

H ULLOa ! Bobby and Billy have pone his head, and looking anything but they, these white chaps will very likelv 

on withouttlieirshirta exclaimed pleased. kill the whole lot, and maybe some of 

Jack, as he emerged from the hut, when “And what, in the name of common us into the bargain, so off they goes 

'*'^1 11 a sense, possess^ the whole tribe to clear like so many redshanks, and our two 

_ \\lu*,re Jwbby and Billy walk?” out because a dog was shot ?” I asked, naygurs have gone afther’em.” 
inquiry Ueiusof loby, who was sitting looking at Denis. “Then Toby must take charge of the 

. j! , i V Well, now, it isn’t a ha’porth of use flock,” I remarked; but that individual 

Me think ^ he far away bush talking about common sinse, Misther shook his head and said he was 

walk, replied Toly, in a very melan- ' Hugh, bekase, you see, naygurs don’t frightened. 

^•'J^lytone. rayson like white folks. It’s just this “ What are you frightened about ?I 

' l^hure, and 1 m much of the same wav. They saw one of their dogs asked, somewhat impatiently, 
opinion myself, said Denis, scratching killed like a flash of lightning, and ses “ By'm-bye, if black fellows catch ’um 
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me by myself lie l>erry soon make hie 
dead. Black fellow too mucli .stilky with 
me 'cause I show 'uin dog to white 
fellow.” 

“That’s thrue for vou, anyhow, and 
one of you gents will liave to go wid 
him, and take a revolver in case of 
accidents,” said Denis. 

" Upon my word, niatter.s have eome 
to a pretty pass. We a.sk a nigger 
to shepherd our she<>p. and then 
we have to go and shepherd him,” ex¬ 
claimed Jack, as he went into the hut 
and brought out his six-shooter. Then 
he and Toby started otl’ after the flock, 
which had already been gone some 
time. 

And thus matters went on for days 
and weeks. Jack and Toby followed 
the sheep. I acted as cook and hunts¬ 
man, while Denis made she«>p-yards of 
brushwood, and prepared the material 
for a rough shearing shed. Then the 
weather wcame so tearfully hot that 
the sheep came in to water at nine 
o’clock in the morning, and did not 
move again till four in the afternoon ; 
but they looked well, and so far we 
had not lost one. 

Our mode of life was not a very 
pleasant one. Day after day the .sun 
rose and set in the cloudless heavens; 
the flock went out to feed, and returnetl 
to water with monotonous regularity ; 
the mutton, tea and damper, varied 
with an occasional kangaroo stew, was 
our only fare morning, noon, and night. 
Denis tried to whistle and sing, to 
make l>elieve that we were having a most 
enjoyable time of it, but the pretence 
was a miserable failure, as he never got 
beyond about two bars, and then had to 

f et a drop of water tonioisten his throat. 

t was too hot to eat more than was abso¬ 
lutely necessary to keep body and soul 
together. Too hot to sleep, or even to 
lie down during the day ; nut the flies 
seemed to rejoice, for they buzzed and 
swarmed and worried worse than ever. 

One day poor Jack said he could 
follow the sheep no longer, as the heat 
had quite knocked him up, and, indee<i, 
the poor lad looked pale and utterly 
exhaasted. Nor was this to be won¬ 
dered at, considering that within a few 
months he had been transferred from 
the ice and snow of old England to the 
semi-tropical heat of an Australian 
summer, without any of the conditions 
which render such a life endurable. So 
Toby was sent out alone, on the under¬ 
standing that I was to visit him daily 
on horseback. 

“Hulloa! what’supnowl” exclaimed 
Denis one morning, about two hours 
after the sheep had gone out to feed ; 
and on looking up 1 saw a cloud of 


dust, and heard the sheep dogs barking 
loudly. Then ti.c floc-k came in sight, 
driven m with Toby shouting 

and yelling in the rear. 

“What's the row now?” shouted 
Denis, as he advanced to meet him. 

“ Peadong black fellows been in my 
flock, and steal ’um a lot of sheep,” 
replied Toby excitedly. 

“ How many black fellows?” inquired 
Denis. 

“I see’umthree fellow; he come along 
and drive ’um a lot of sheep, and take 
'um away, quick fellow.” 

“All right, take the bridles, and go 
and bring in Nobby and Jack, and look 
sharp.” 

“What are you going to do, Denis'?” 
I asked, feeling certain that we should 
have to do something, but not quite 
sure what. 

“ Well, you and I must go and catch 
those fellows, if we can, and get back 
our sheep ; so now for chains, padlocks, 
and revolvers,” said he, as he nastenea 
into the hut. 

In half an hour the horses were 
saddled. A couple of long light chains, 
with mdlocks attached, were made fast 
round their necks. Our revolvers were 
carefully loade<l, and then with a part¬ 
ing warning from Jack to take care of 
myself, we started. 

It did not take Denis long tc pick up 
the tracks of a large numlier of sheep 
that had been driven ofi*, nor did there 
appear any difficulty about keeping 
them in sight, for with ^'es fixed on 
the ffixiund he started o^ at a trot, 
which we kept up for about live miles, 
when we saw a cloud of dust. 

“There they are at last,” said Denis, 
as he pulle<] up and wiped the perspira¬ 
tion from his forehead. 

“ I suppose you know that we may 
not fire on natives except in self- 
defence,” I reniarke<l, fearing that he 
might be guilty of some I’a.sh act. 

“ Yes, I know all al>out that, and we 
won’t pull a thrigger unless we are 
obligated to do so, but they’re savages, 
and have each got a fistful of spears. 
Do you see that chap on the right ? 
Well, we’ll go for him. so take out your 
revolver, keep your eyes about you, 
and come along. ’ Then off we started 
at a gallop, and the next instant the 
three natives were flying in diflerent 
directions. 

Side by side, Denis and I rode for the 
big roan on the right, who was running 
with the swiftness of a deer, but after a 
few minutes, finding that flight was 
hopeless, he stopped short and flung a 
spear, which went so dangerously close 
to my companion that, in dodging it, 
he nearly threw himself off. 


In a quarter less time than it takes 
to write it Nobby had carried me to 
within ten yards of the savage, who 
was on the point of throwing a second 
spear, when I raised my revolver and 
fired. This seemed to brighten him, a.s 
he turned and ran again, but only for a 
huudretl yards, when he fell heels over 
head. 

“Pull up, pull up, Misther Hugh,” 
shoutt'd Denis, as he rode up alongside 
me ; “if you get l>eyant that fellow he'll 
give it you in the back, maybe. Hulloa ‘ 
what’s up wid him ? He’s been hit, and 
pretty hard, too. See, he’s let go of 
nis spears,” 

At these words a nameless sort of 
dread seized me, and I rode quickly up 
to the prostrate savage to see if I really 
had shot the man, when a sight met my 
eyes which I shall never forget. 

With his face partly covered with 
sand and blood, the unfortunate fellow 
was evidently struggling in the last 
agonies preceding death. Jumping oft' 
Nobby, I knelt down and raised his 
head, but the eyes had a stony look 
about them, and blood was oozing from 
his mouth. Then followed two or 
three gasps, a convulsive shudder, and 
I held the head of a corpse. 

“He’s dead’,” said I, looking up at 
Denis helplessly. 

“ Shu re, and he is that,” was the 
laconic reply. 

“ Poor fellow ! I wouldn’t this should 
have happened for all the sheep in the 
colony,” said 1, laying the man’s bead 
quietly on the ground, and closing the 
eyes, which appeared to be still looking 
at me. 

“Now look here, Misther Hugh, it’s 
no use taking on about this dead naygur. 
The man thried to stale our sheep, and 
flung spears at us to kill us, but you 
kill^ him first, and a good job too.'^ 

“ But what shall we do with the 
body ? ” and, hot as that day was, a 
cold shudder ran through me as I pro¬ 
nounced the word “ body.” 

“ Oh, lave the body to his friends, 
who’ll bury what they don’t want to 
ate of it. And now come along; we 
must get the she^ home agin.” 

For a moment I felt as though I could 
strike this man who spoke in apparent 
jest of an event which seemed so awful 
to me. Too indignant to reply. I 
mounted Nobby, and we commence to 
drive our sheep homewards, and all 
through the heat and dust of that long 
drive (for the poor brutes were tired 
and thirsty) I saw but one thing—the 
face the decul man with his stony- 
looking eyes and the blood oozing 
slowly from bis capacious mouth. 

(To be eontinved.) 


RAYMOND FREZOLS; 

A STRANGE STORY OF PLUCK, PITH, AND PERADVENTURE. 
By A. Laurie, 

A uthor of “ A Marvelioxu Conquetl," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER V.—A TRAVELLING OFFICE. 


'07 HEN he left Ebenezer, Raymond 
VV was more disappointed than he 
cared to show. He returned at once to 


the hotel where he lived with Cassoulet. 
and which bore the ambitious name ot 
Palace House, a name for which 


there was little justification, as there 
was nothing of the palace about the 
establishment, it was simply a long 
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low wooclen construction, like a farm- 
shed, planked in on all four sides. On 
the ground-door was a room which it 
was necessary to cross to reach the 
staircase leading to the bedrooms. In 
this sort of vesidmle was a bar—that is, 
a long j>ewter counter, where the nuister 
of the establishment, flanked by Jialf a 
dozen shock-haired barmaids. dispense<l 
the cloud V liquid he called “ Double 
Rfiss,” and the apple bratidy and sun¬ 
dries which he combined into pick- 
me-ups, cocktails, cobblers, and eye- 
openers. 

The consumers of these subtle poisons 
l>elonged for the most part to tliat 
sftecies of adventurer fouml in all coun¬ 
tries where the treasures are subterra¬ 
nean. They swarm like locusts in 
California, in Au.stralia, in tlie diamond- 
fields of the Cai)e, and the oil region of 
Pennsylvania, wherever there is a 
chance of realising a fortune in a few 
da^s. Among them are Britons burnt 
bnck-red by the sun. surly Spaniards, 
lively Frenclinien, gesticulating If alians, 
heavy (jermans,an<l innumerable Cliina- 
uien notwithstanding all that Goverii- 


whic'h a large basket on tlie counter held 
for the entertainment of the <lrinkers. 

Jlayinond had beheld this scene of 
drunkenness a hundred times before. 
He scarcely noticed it as a rule. Did 
he particularly notice it to-day on 
account ofhisinind being full of gloomy 
ideas? Likely enough, for he went 
ujistairs determined to take Cassoulet 
away from such scenes, and change his 
lodging.s without delay. He at once 
asked for liis bill, and told his little 
frieml to prepare for departure. And 
then the two went out to look for new 
lodgings. 

'rliey had been out for about a quarter 
of an hour finding nothing suitable, 
when there was a great uproar in the 
east of the town. Kunning that way, 
they soon found themselves in tlie pre¬ 
sence of a grand and terrible scene. 

A mighty pillar of tire shot up to a 
height of eighty meters at tlie least, 
under wliirling volumes of black smoke, 
which covered the sky over an iniinen.se 
e.xpanse. Either accidentally or pur¬ 
posely, are.servoirof petroleumof ">0,000 
cubic nicter-s liad caught alight. There 


'A mighty pillar of fir« f' M up.” 


ments car. do to check their immigra¬ 
tion ; the whole nsseinblage drinking 
and talking amid quite an uproar of a 
Baljel of tongue.s, and picking at the 
pulled breAd and tiny cubes of cheese 


wercmaiiy othersuch reservoirs around. 
Stinking vapours were spreading in the 
air, and oily flakes were showering ®n 
the town, tiireatening U) cau.se a general 
conrtagratioii. The crowd was gather¬ 


ing within sight of the tire, and barely 
gave roQin for the pa.ssage of the fire- 
engines, which arrived with the liorsi's 
at full gallop. Lines were formed to 
pass canvas buckets from hand to hand 
from several supplies, and everyone 
worked hard to prevent the tire from 
spreading, but without much effect. 
The fire had already claimed its victims; 
three workmen who had not been able 
to escape in time had l»een horribly 
charreti at the foot of the flaming 
reservoir. 7ive or six others, dreatf- 
fully burnt, but still alive, were being 
carried into the neighbouring chemist’s 
to be attended to. 

There was tumult and confusion in 
all this part of the town. 

Such a tire is a frequent occurrence 
in the oil country, and beyond the zone 
of immediate' danger work went on as 
usual, and people attended to their 
business with as much indifference as 
if the tire were a hundred leagues away. 

Kayniond and Cassoulet luul at first 
helped to pass the buckets. But Ray 
mond soon noticed that the stream 
from the fire-engines, instead of sub¬ 
duing the Hanies, seemed to increa.s»- 
them. Tlie reason was obvious: the 
engines dkl not concentrate their eflect 
on one point; they surrounded the 
column of fire with a circle of sepanite 
jet.s, and the water was immediately 
turned into steam, and the dissociaU'd 
gases axided fuel to the flames. 

Raymond ran ofi’ to the head-en¬ 
gineer. In a few words he showed him 
tliat the only way to master the tire 
was to collect all the hoses on the roof 
of a reservoir about twenty meters 
away from the one on fire, and tlien to 
unite all tlie jets in one stream and 
play into the very heart of the flames. 

'The engineer hesitated. Not that the 
idea did not seem reasonable; but the 
ascent of a reservoir already hot and 
tilled witli petroleum, at so small a 
distance from the tire, was not parti¬ 
cularly temiiting. 

Raymond di<l not hesitate for a mo¬ 
ment. 

“Come, my lads, we must save tlie 
town ! ” he said, seizing one of the 
nozzles, and dragging it towards the 
iron laddei' leiuiing to the place he had 
pointed out. 

Hi.s example electrified everyone. The 
firemen rushed after him, scaling 
like cats the reservoir which was to 
serve as the platform of their battery. 
Twenty jets were gathered there in less 
than three minute.s, and suddenly quite 
a waterspout opened on the flames. 

They writlieu, shot up again, spread, 
roared', whistled, protested, and were 
conquered. Resistance was impossible 
under such a continuous flood. In a 
few minutes all was over, the tire out, 
the peril vanished. Clouds of smoke 
and steam floating over tlie reservoirs 
were tlie only witnesses to the danger 
with which the town had been men¬ 
aced. 

Raymond came down, and received 
quite an ovation from the crowd who 
had witnessed his bravery. He quickly 
got away from the noisy nianifestations, 
taking Cas.soulet with him to change 
his clothes, wliich were literally stream¬ 
ing W’ith water. 

As they passed the two telegraph- 
offices tliey noticed that they were 

[crowded 
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crowded, (is happened every time any¬ 
thing connected with petroleum oc- 
curr^ at Drill Pit. The least accident 
had so marked an effect on prices that 
all the newspapers and speculators in 
Pennsylvania nad correspondents on 
the spot to send them instant intimation 
of w’Kat was happening. The news of 
the lire, which might appreciably 
retiuce the “existences” in petroleum 
and send the price up, had been already 
telegrapjied to all quarters. Now they 
were announcing the end of the confla¬ 
gration, and the bearers of the messages 
were in such numbers that they form^ 
quite a crowd at each window. 

This circumstance vividly struck the 
inventive mind of Raymond Frezols. 

“ A travelling telegraph-office, like 
the military telegraph, would have done 
well to-day if it was anywhere near 
the fire.” And immediately be added, 
“It is surprising that no one has 
thought of it, in this country where the 
telegraph is free, and where the centre 
of public interest is continually shifting. 
Sometimes it is a well they are boring, 
the news of which every exchange is 
expecting ; sometimes it is a well that 
has given out: sometimes one that has 
increased tenfold in its yield.” Here 
he suddenly interruptecl himself to 
exclaim, “ Why should not I start a 
travelling telegraph-office 1 It would 
not cost very mucn ! ” 

As he changed his clothes he thought 
over the idea, and the more he thought 
over it the better he liked it. As soon 
as he was dressed he went to a sort of 
general store, kept by a little man os 
round as a ball and. extraordinarily 
active, who was familiarly known as 
Short Joe. 

“I want a Morse apparatus,” said 
Raymond. 

“A Morse apparatus^ To open sar¬ 
dine-boxes 1 ” asketl Short Joe, whose 
studies in physics had not advanced 
very far. 

Raymond could not help laughing. 

“ You are out of it this time ! I mean 
a telegraphic apparatus you will have 
to get from New York or Philadelphia.” 

“An instrument like the Lightning 
Company use ? ” asked Joe, quite un¬ 
abashed. “ I might get you one from 
them. They h^ a dozen down last 
week.” 

“It would save time if they could 
lend me one.” 

“ All right; I’ll manage it.” 

“And at the same time ask them 
what rate they will nay me for any 
messages I sen^ them from a travelling 
office m the neighbourhood.” 

“ A travelling office you are going to 
start? But,” said Joe, “the company 
will only allow you a discount on the 
ordinary rate.” 

“Are you sure ?” 

“I am quite sure. That is always the 
way they work.” 

“In that ca.se we must have aline. 
Have you any wire ?" 

“All sizes and qualities. I have some 
insulated wire that will save your hav¬ 
ing posts. Ten cents a yarcl,’’’^ said Joe, 
who knew how to count, if he was not 
strong in physios. 

“ I will take three hundred yards. 
Now I want a good-sized vehicle—a 
brake, for instance, or a light, roomy 
cart.” 


“ Ah,” sighed Joe, “ I have not yet got 
any carriages in my store ; but if you 
will come with me to Tommy Duncan, 
the wheelwright, we might find some¬ 
thing that would suit you.” 

They went to Tommy Duncan, and 
Raymond had hardly entered the yard 
when he caught sight of an old yellow 
coach, bearing the inscription, “ Harris¬ 
burg and Bear Creek.” 

“How much for that coach?” he 
asked. 

“ Oh, you can have that cheap ! ” said 
the wheelwright. " I have had it two 
years—ever since the railroad ojjened. 
It is old Davis’s coach. Did you know 
him 1 ” 

“No. But that does not matter. How 
much is it?” 

“Eighty dollars.” 

“ Done! ” 

Raymond gave his instructions to the 
wheelwright a.^ to the alterations he 
wished made in the inside, and then 
went oft'to a jobmaster, from whom he 
hired two horses. Meanwhile Short Joe 
went off to the telegraph company and 
obtained a Morse apparatus, and Cas- 
soulet went to the hotel for the luggage 
that had been left there. 

That evening the coach was in posi¬ 
tion a few yards from Grafton Well, 
which was tKen exciting much public 
interest. Next morning tlie two friends 
proceeded to arrange the line in com¬ 
munication with the nearest telegraph 
dep6t, and at noon the new telegraph- 
oflice was opened for business. 

Raymond had reckoned with reason 
on tfie numerous correspondents who 
every day required news of the wells, 
but ne had never dared to hope for 
such a success as he obtained. All the 
town went to the travelling office as if 
to a wonder, and many people sent off 
telegrams for the pleasure of inaugu¬ 
rating it. The Americans are passion¬ 
ately fond of petty industrial innova¬ 
tions in whicn tney see distinctive 
marks of tlieir peculiar genius. They 
are even inclined to exaggerate their 
importance, and turn the least mole¬ 
hills into mountains—provided, at all 
events, there are molehills in the United 
States. 

This appeared clearly enough next 
morning in the “ Drill-Pit Herald.” 
This journal of politics and literature, 
of woich the eaitor was at the same 
time compositor and printer, devoted a 
leading article in its most flaming style 
to Raymond’s modest invention. 

If we were to believe the ingenious 
author of this literary effusion, America 
alone was capable of producing an idea 
at once so simple and practical; and in 
America this glory was reserved for 
Drill Pit. A useless old coach, a wire, 
a Morse instrument—those were the 
elements. The Old World would have 
left them for ever in their usual pities, 
without ever thinking of putting in a 
coach anything but passengers and 
parcels, or putting the Morse in any¬ 
thing but a telegraph dep6t. But 
young America had more imagination ; 
its children were not such as sank in 
the quicksands of routine. A young 
man had arisen who had put to entirely 
new uses this superannuated machine. 
And this young man—almost a child— 
was a hero, a modest hero, who had 
just saved Drill Pit from certain de- 
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struction—from a catastrophe to which 
that of Babylon, etc., etc. 

Then followed highly-fantastlc de¬ 
tails of the biography of Raymond 
Frezols—his manner of life, the colour 
of his hair, and the way in which he ate 
boiiijd eggs, without omitting the ad¬ 
dress of his tailor, “ our esteemed fellow- 
citizen, Mr. Joseph Drayton, familiarly 
known as Short Joe among his nume¬ 
rous friends, and whose sumptuous 
magazine at No. 24, Broadwalk con¬ 
tinues to attract a most fashionable 
connection.” The article terminated by 
a pari^raph highly eulogistic of Cas- 
soulet, who had suddenly become “ a 
young engineer of the highest merit, 
who, tired of seeking a path in the dark¬ 
ness of old Europe, had found it under 
the dazzling rays of the American sun.” 

This dithyranibic was cut up into 
short lengths, according to tlie rules of 
Yankee art, by cross headings, of which 
the following are specimens:— 

Admirable Discovery. 

Novel Application op 
THE Telegraph. 

Morse, Edison, and Cowper surpassed. 

New York completely outdone. 

Drill Pit the Intellectual Capitai- 
OF the Union. 

Davis’s Coach: Wh.\t a Man of 
Genius does with it. 

A Civic Hero : Sublime Devotion. 

The Water and the Fire: 

The Strife of the Elements. 

The Victory. 

The Lightning reduced to 
Servitude. 

Mr. RAYMOND FRfiZOLS. . 

Unpublished Biography of a .Man 

OF 'Io-day ! And To-morrow ! 

A Devoted Disciple : Mr. Cassoulet. 

Among the assiduous reatlers of the 
“Drill Pit Herald” was Ebenezer Cur¬ 
tiss. Every morning he never failed to 
read the local sheet as he ate tlie ham 
and eggs which composed his invari¬ 
able breakfast. On this occasion his 
attention was attracted by the large 
capitals in which he saw the name of 
Raymond Frezols, and he wondered 
where he had seen the name before. 

Almost immediately he remembered; 
it was on the visiting-card of the young 
man who hod come to him the day 
before to tell him of “a new fortune." 

“Eh! eh !” said Ebenezer. “ It seems 
that the lad is not an imbecile ! His 
idea of a travelling telegraph-office is 
really a good one, and might be de¬ 
veloped. Who knows if I was not 
wrong to send him to the right-about? 
Perhaps he had really something serious 
to propose ? He spoke to me in these 
very words: ‘The day when you are 
tired of losing on change the produce 
of your wells, and it suite you to triple 
their yield, remember that I know the 
way, and that I alone can tell you ! 
on condition tliat I have not already 
placed it elsewhere.’ Those were his 
words. They have at least the merit of 
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being clear and to the point. Why did 
I not listen to him ? What posse.ssed 
me to show him out 1 ” 

Such were Ebenezer’s thoughts ns lie 
finished his ham and eggs. How many 
men of business he hiul heard of who 
had invented nothing, and yt‘t made a 
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rofit out of the ideas of others ! And 
is regrets turned easily to renioi-se 
at having let slip a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The re.sult of these reflections was 
that Ebenezer Curtiss felt the want of 
a little walk after his breakfast; that 


he suddenly thought of sending a mes¬ 
sage to his corre.spondent at Chicago, 
and that instead of taking it to the first 
telegraph-ortice he came to, he directed 
his steps towards tlie Grafton Well. 

ITo be coiUintied.) 


KOUHD ABOUT CAITTERBUSY. 


Bv Kev. W. J. Foxell, b.a., B.Mrs. (Lond.) 


W HEN' you have a day to spare for .sight¬ 
seeing I do not think it could lie 
sjH-nt more delightfully or more profitably 
tliiin in a visit to Canterbury—“ this an¬ 
cient and loyal city,” as everybody, from 
the Mayor downwanl.s, is ho proinl to call 
it. Long before reaching Canterbury itself, 
von will have caught sight »)f the central 
tower of the Cathe«lral. ri-iiig in all its grace 
and strength alsive the city, which sH*ems 
to nestle in peace and security at its fiMiC. 

If you arrive hy the South-Eastern Itail- 
way you will, on leaving the station and 
turning into the main street, find yourself 
in the same road hy which the long’lines of 
pious pilgrims entered Canterhury, wlio, in 
Chaucer’s time, used to start from the sign 
of the Tabard, in Southwark — 

“ The holy bttHtal mutyr (or to seek : ’ 

Thia road lea^ls directly to the massive 
towers of the Westgate, Onilt in tlie reign 
of Riohartl li. by Archbishoj* Sudhurv, who 
waH leheaded by Wat lA-ler on Tower 
Hill in 1381. You cannot fr' ‘obestmek 
at the sight of this nolilo g.-te, with its 
towers and defences, carrying you l«ack in 
imagination to the Middle' Ag(>s. It is sad 
to think that this is the only one remaining 
of the seven great gales which formerly 
stood in the wall surrounding the city. 
Not that the others fell victims to natural 
decay: more ruthless bands tlian that of 
Time laid them low. It was the civic 
Vandalism of nearly a century ago which 
destroyed them ; and it is even said that 
the present sole survivor of the seven was 
saved from demolition only by the casting 
vote of the then Mayor—jibace to his 
ashes ! Farts of the city wall, with its 
watch-towers, some square, some round, 
are still standing, as you yourself will notice 
liefore your little excursion to Canterbury 
comes to an end. 

Through the M'eatgate. then, you enter the 
city, passing along the picturesque High 
Street. Most of the houses have a channing 
old-world look; none of your spick-and- 
span modem semi-detached villas here, bat 
houses with their first-floors projecting in a i 
top-heavy kind of way over the shops be- I 
Death, and with quaint old gables to finish ' 
them off above. Naturally you make yoar | 
way to the Cathedral, as the centre of in¬ 
terest ; and continuing your way down the 
High Street, you reach, at the comer of 
High Street and Mercery Lane, an old 
boose, now a ilrajier’s shop, but formerly 
the Chequers Inn. In bygone days there 
was a staircase outside the house leading ! 
up into the large cliamV>er on the first-Hoor, 
known as the “ Dormitoiy of the Hundred . 
Beils.” Here many generations of pilgrims 
must have lodged—perhaps old Dan Chaucer 
himself. 

Facing the end of Mercery Lane stands | 
Cliri.st Church Gate, the prineij^ entrance ■ 
to the Cathetlral Precincts. ThU beautiful 
old gate was built in 1517. It has sulfered < 
considerably from aind and weather, and , 
much of the original detail of ornament > 
can no lunger be traced. Formerly it had i 


two turrets, one at each end, similar to 
those of the great gate of St. Augustine's ; 
but these two turrets liave long since fallen 
victims lu that sjiirit of wanton destruction 
wliieh seems to nave {lossessed the Canter¬ 
bury citizens of a past generation. 

On natsing through tlio gate you find 
youiself in that iwirt oi the Precincts known 
as the ('at)ietiial Yard. The Cathedral it- 
-self is dose ujion you, but you are too near 
tile noble pile to take it all in at a glance; 
it is only at a distance that you can ju.stly 
appreciate the magnificent proportions of 
the glorious church. When we recall its 
history we see that one event, and one 
event only, was sutficient to cause Canter¬ 
bury Cathedral to be regarded as the most 
saci'i'd M]K>t in all Christendom—the death 
of Thomas k Becket. Becket, you re- 
memlier, was munlered in the Cathedral 
in 1170, and his Ixxiy was buried in the 
crypt, where Henry II. aftenvards did 
{lenance for the crime of which Ids con¬ 
science could not excu.se him. Fifty years 
after the murder, the great .\rchbisIiop 
Stephen Langton *' translated ” Becket’s 
bones—that is. these mortal remains were 
brought from the cr}*pt and placetl with all 
ceremony in a shrine at the east end of the 
Cathe<lrai, in the Trinity Cha]>el. It was a 
notable occasion. The night before, the 
tomb had been solemnly opened by the 
Archbishop in the presence of the Prior 
and all tlie members of the monastery of 
Christ Church, and the sacred Iwaes re¬ 
moved. On the next dav thev were carried 
in stately pomp and placed in the new 
shrine, Henry III. (then a boy of thirteen 
years), Hubert de Burgh, the Papal legate 
Pandulf, two archbishops (one English, the 
other French), and an innumerable train of 
prelates and nobles assisting at the func¬ 
tion. The bones of St. Thomas of Canter¬ 
bury soon became tlie most renowned of 
relics. Wondrous were the cures reported ; 
far and wide was their fame spread. Hither 
to tbe tomb of the martyred saint came all 
sorts and conditions of men, and every year 
the shrine grew richer not only in fame, 
bat in treasure also. Erasnms, who visited 
it with Dean Colet, in 1512, says that 
“gold was the meanest thing to be seen 
there; all shone and glitterra with the 
rarest and most precions jewels of an extra¬ 
ordinary size, some lai^r than a goth's 
He adds that “when this glorious 
snow was offered to view, the Prior took a 
white wand and touched every jewel, tell¬ 
ing what it was, the French name, the 
value, and the donor of it—for tbe chief of 
them were the gifts of monarchs or persons 
of distinguished rank or fortnne.” But in 
the reign of Henry viii. this glory departed, 
the shrine was (lesecrated, the bones of 
Becket are said to have been taken out and 
bnmt, and their ashes thrown to tbe four 
winds. This was in September, 1538. 

Yon make the tour of tbe CatbedraL 
The spot of Becket’s murder is pointed 
out to yon. You wander through the 
spacious crypt, taking care to obser^-e the 
old columns, with their grotesque capitals, 
which support its roof. Here it was that 


the French Protestant refugees found a 
home in the reign of Good Queen Bess. 
Here they worked and worshi]n«<l; here 
they set up their i<M>ms and said tlieir 
prayers. On the walls you will, if your 
eyes are sharp, notice texts from the Bible, 
written up in the old French. Returning 
to the choir above, you jiass eastward into 
the Trinity Chai>el, and stand n|x>n the 
very -stones on wliicli the great shrine once 
lesteii. Nothing now remains to bear wit¬ 
ness to the adoration of centuries except 
the gentle depression worn in the stone 
floor by the many thousands who have 
knelt there. On the north side is the tomb 
of Henrv' iv. and his queen : on the south 
that of the Black Prince. No English l>oy 
with a sjiark of feeling in him can look for 
the first time on that tomb unmoved. Above 
the painted canopy, now disfigured, are the 
helmet, shielil, and gloves which once lie- 
longed to the brave conqueror of Cressy and 
Poitiers; beneath is a recumbent figure of 
the great warrior. Other tombs there are 
standing round the chapel, while at the ex¬ 
treme end of the church is the ancient 
patriarchal chair of the metropolitical see. 
Before leaving tbe Cathedral yon pay a 
visit to St. Slichael’s, or the M’amore’ 
Chapel, at the south-east comer of which 
is a bust and tablet to the memory of Sir 
George Rooke, the gallant admiral who 
captured Gibraltar in 1704; while next to 
this, and half within the church wall itself, 
is the simple stone cottin which has ahvaj’s 
been said to contain the mortal remains of 
Archbishop Langton. 

After having seen the chief objects of 
interest in the Cathedral, you pass out 
once more into tbe Precincts and make 
your way ronnd the east end of the 
church, through the picturesque mins 
of the old monastic infirmary, along 
the Dark Entry, and out by the Prior’s 
Gateway (shown in the drawing), into 
that part of the Precincte called the 
Green Court. And what a channing view 
it is w'liich opens before yon 1 You seem 
to be standing on enchanted ground. The 
bustling little city—all things mundane— 
are left far behind, as though they never 
were. The tall trees which stand like so 
many giant sentinels ronnd tbe court ate 
wearing their early summer dress of bril¬ 
liant green; the rooks are circling in the 
air above, while mingling with their 
“ Caw ! caw ! ” comes the twitter of spar¬ 
rows, as well os other and more melodious 
bird-music. On the level patch of green in 
the centre yon may see some of the King’s 
School boys practising at the nets. It is 
this episrae of happy boy-life which gives 
reality to the scene. On three sides of the 
court are the residences of some of the 
Cathedral clerg}% the Deanery being on tbe 
east; while the south side, once occupied 
by monastic buildings, is now ojien to a 

g rand view of tbe wliole length of the 
athedral. Some most interesting monas¬ 
tic remains are still to be seen here. The 
old Lavatoiy, now the Baptisti^’, U still 
pres€r%'ed: a charming old relic. The lower 
]>art, with its curious old vaulting (as 
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shown in the sketch), is Nonnun, the u]ii>er 
part beiti;' of niiicii later <hite. 

In the extreiiie iiorlli west comer of the 
Green Court stiiixis thcohl Normtin stair¬ 
case, cousjiicuous for its I)eniity even in 
the midst of so much tliat is beautiful. 
Formerly this led up into the lar>:e hall, 
where shelter and accommixlatioii were 
best<»we<l on all the |Hs»rer s<»rt of pil;rriins. 
Fn.ssins through the Mint Yard, now occu- 

f ieri by the Kiiiy’s School, yon leave the 
'reoincts by Iin other lar;:e ptte. and make 
your wav to St. Aujiiistine s College. 

EverylsMy knows the stor>- of (ire^tory, 
then a monk at Konie. seein;: the fair 
Ermli^h is>ys e\|>ose4l for sale as slaves ; 
and of his i>eiti” moved to com|ias.sion at 
the touching si«lit. EvervNxly has heanl 
of his famous mot, “ Non An>:li, sod 
anjreli.” When, in after years, the monk 
ha<l l>ecome Fo|>e, he did not for^'et those 
heathen En;;Ush who ha<i so keenly arouserl 
hU interest in tiie ]>a.st. but sent Aiiitustine 
to preach the ttus|>el to them. Tlirniigh 
France the mis.sionary and his companions 

f >res8ed on their slow and ]>ainful journey, 
anilinj; at len;;th on the shores of Kent. 

Early in .’>97 Aut;ustine and the Saxon 
Kinj;, Etliell>ert, met, and the strangers 
were allowed to enter Canterlmr.v. The 
Kin;; and thousands of his subjects were 
bai uLzerl, and Augustine founded the 
monastery which he <le«licnted to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, but whicb was afterwards to 
re*-eive from Dunstan, at its dedication in 
978, the name of St. Augustine. During 
the Middle Ages the history of St. .Augus¬ 
tine's was largely iiiaile up of disputes with 
its ri%’al within the cit,v walls—tlie other 
great Benerlictine monastery of Clui.st 
Church. In lolbi it fell a victim to the 
rapacious polic.v of Henry vill., when the 
last of its lordl.v mitred al)lH)t-ssurremlere<l it 
to the King. Various have lieen the vicis. 
situdes of fortune which have overtaken 
the monastery since its dissolution. To 
Henry vili. it served as a ro,vnl luilace ; 
(^iieen ElizalH'th held her Court iiere in 
1573: and it w as here that Charles i. met 
his yoniig queen in IH’io. Cliailes ii. also, 
at the Hestoration, sta,veil here wliile on 
his way to Lomloii. It has been a noble 
man's country bouse, a brew'er,v, a place of 
variety entertainment o In Vauxliall, with 
fives-court ami skjttle-alle,v ; and now— 
thanks to the late Mr. lieresford-Ho]>e, to 
whose muniticent action it is cliieHy due that 
it was rescued fn)m such a state of <lpgrada- 
tion and <leonY —it has lie<.'onie <levuted 
once more to religious uses as a Missionary 
College. We have In'fore us a drawing of 
the Great Gate, whiclt o]iens into wliat 
was once the Great Court of the Ab1>e,v, 
now the “quad.” of the modern college. 
Beyond this are the ruins whicli still 
enable ns to trace the plan of the ancient 
nionaster>. The most i>erfeet relic is the 
gate itself, a grand example of the Deco¬ 
rated style of architecture, and usually 
regarde<l a» the work of AblM>t F.vndon 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

East or St. Augustine's College, and on 
the slope of the hill, stands the pictures<{ue 
and interesting little oliurcli of St. Martin, 
with its ivy-covered lower ami venerable 
walls. It was already a place of Christian 
worship when .Augustine and his band of 
monks came down the hill, chanting their 
Te Deum, nearly thirteen hundred years 
ago. At that time it was l>eing used by 
Queen Bertha, who had restored it from 
the decay into w'liich it had fallen during 
the .years of Saxon heathendom. It was 
her private clin)>el. iier chaplain being tlie 
ancient Bisb>>p I.uidlinnl, who bad nccuiii- 
panietl lier from France, when she. a 
Christian, came to Kent to be the wife of 
the pagan Ktlielbert. 

Still in tlie church walls are to be seen 
the Uont.''.:; b r.nd tl;e o’-igina' pla-fer 
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which Christian hands hail laid there 

K obablv more than two Iiundre<l years 
fore tlie ariival of .Augustine. It stands 
a veritable monument <>f tliiit more ancient 
Christianity brought to our island by the 
legionaries of inii>erial Koine. 

Within the little church stands the font, 
in wliioli trmlitiou says that EtheUa'rt was 
luiptized by Augustine. The illustration 
sliows us it« curious ilecoratiun. It is 
nimlc of stone, and is st^m to consist of 
thnn.* bands, each ornamented in a dif¬ 
ferent manner ; the two lowest bands with 
interlacing circles, the up{>er band with 
interlacing arches. These arciiea round the 
top are evidenllv Norman work. But this 
decoration Ls believed to be of a later date 
than the font itself, which is supposed, and 
with good reason, to be Saxon. 

.After leaving the church, and passing 
through the jieaceful churchyard, out by 
the old-fashioned lych-gate, you de.sceml St. 
Martin's Hill, and once again enter the 
city by St. George's. You turn to the 
left, just where the old St. (Jeorge’s Gate 
formerly stood, and soon find yonrself 
walking on the Dane-John Terrace, which 
is really part of the old wall which from 
very early times surrounded and protected 
Canterbury. Here the wall is a rampart 
of eartli, with a facing of Hints on the 
outside, while at intervals occur towers of 
defence, now giving rout-hold and shelter 
to the shrubs ami trees wliicli are growing 
inside. On one side of the wall, outside 
the cit.v, is the olil fosse, long since turned 
into fruit-gardens. On the other side, within 
the cit.v, and at the foot of tlie wall, are the 
level grassy lawns and shady avenues, 
where in the go«sl old days of Merrie 
England the Slay-pole was set up every 
year, and all kincis of sports and i>as- 
times nourished, to the delight of the 
frolicsome citizens. Here is to be seen a 
Crimean trophy—a Kussian gun captured 


' by our soldiers and set u|> in tliC'C ground-. 

on the former scene of so many pciueiit! 
i revels. The word " I)ane-d<dm ' is e"iii- 
1 monly regarded as another forin of “Don 
jon" ami “ Dungeon.'’ This term lia- 
I always been applied to the mound which 
‘ rises iust williiii the wall, and to the 
groiimis eurmunding it. The Dane -lohii 
mound never fails to rouse the curio-iiy i>f 
the visitor; but unfortunately little or 
nothiiig is known of its origin. It i- cm- 
tninly an artificial erec'tioii, but w hen or for 
what reason it was thrown up is quite un 
certain. All sorts of conjectures have Ijeen 
raised ; and if 1 tel! you tliat it dates mo-i 
pnd>ably from British times, and tliat it 
was constructed either for purixtses of war¬ 
fare or as a burial place, that is as gisid an 
explanation as any other; and it ]Hisst‘>se- 
the solid advantage of defying contradiction. 
From the top of the Dane-Jolin mound a 
goiKl view of the city and neighVHiuring 
country can be obtained, more especially, 
of course, in winter-time, when tlie leave- 
of the trees have fallen. Not far from the 
Dane-John are the ruins of the Norman 
castle, of which the keep is tlie only part 
now standing. Its walls are in some places 
eleven feet tliick, and when it towerecl aloft 
in tlie days of old, in all its pristine glort 
and grandeur, it must have seemed tin- 
embodiment of massive strength. .Alas 
to think that it now serves for a coal hole 
for the local gas company ! 

But here you are, close to the other Can 
terbury railway-station—that of the Lon 
don, Chatham, and Dover line. A'our time 
is gone, your daj' of sight-seeing is over, 
and os you leave the old city, so full of 
antiquanan and historical interest, tlie sur¬ 
face only of W'liich it lias been possible for 
you now to skim, you hear in the far di.v 
tance the gentle, plaintive tolling of Bell 
Harry as with its curfew it rings tlie dying 
day to rest. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Pastijirs fcr JrsE. 

Cnrlrf .—This month cricket is in its 
glory, am) as far as the season has ^ne, 
there has )>eon no falling-olTin enthusiasm. 
In London the County Council have taken 
it under their oHicial wing by regulating the 
]>itclics for matclies on all the commons, 
imrks, and open sjiaces under tiieir manage¬ 
ment. Every club anxious to secure a 
pitch has now to send in a list for the rea¬ 
son to the lieadouarters in Spring Ganlens, 
and the Council reserve the space for the 
matches. There is, of course, the drawback 
that it is not every club that can fill ita 
match card l>efore tlie 1st of May in a year ; 
but tlie new' dejiarture of the Council must 
do the game gootl. 

The “hit wicket” question has again 
cn>pi>ed up from a quarter where no one 
seems to trouble to read the laws. There is 
real)}' no dithculty in the matter. A bats¬ 
man can oiil.y be out “bit wicket” if he hits 
his wicket in an attempt to strike at the 
l>all. The law says distinctly, “ if in play¬ 
ing at the ball.” 

Players, when successful, are often 
tempteil to keep a record of their jierform- 
ance-. To such “ Ttifnell’s Individual 
Player's Batting and Bowling Charts" 
would be welcome. An explanatoi v ke.v, 
price sixjience, is published at “(.'ncket” 
tfHice, 41, St. -Andrew's Hill, E.C., ami can 
b«‘ obtained, by order, at any of Smitb's 
railway bookstalls. The, object of the 
charts is to provide for a (lermanent record 
of eacli player's jierforraances in such a 
luaiiner a« to show his form at a gtiince and 
up to date. 


Rnrqnets .—Harrow is again chaiindoi. 
sclioo], as it has liecn a dozen time- Iteiore. 
It already jMwsesses three of tlie Champion 
Cups won rorsuccessive triplets of victorie-. 
amt has evidently* set its heart on having a 
fourth. This year twelve schools came up 
to the contest, the largest minster yet 
Wellington beat Clifton, Cliarterinmse beat 
Cheltenham, AVinchester beat Haileylmry. 
Harrow beat Eton, Kadley beat Malvern, 
and Rugby lieat Marlborough. Then Wel¬ 
lington oeat Charterhouse, and Harrow beat 
Rugby; and then Harrow l>eat AVellingtoii. 
and won. Eton has won the cuiisix time- : 
Rugby, Charterhouse, and AVinchester each 
once. 

Canoeing .—The Royal Canoe Club will 
"be busy this month on the water at Hendon. 
On tlie first three Saturdays there is a race 
at three o'clock in the afternoon. On Friday. 
June 27Ch, there is a match for canoe yaw U 
and canoes ; and at half-i>ast six the camp¬ 
ing competition is to come off. Next day, 
Saturday, June 28th, the annual regatta i- 
to be held. 

AtMetie meetings are now “in i*eason, " 
and every Saturday there are a dozen m 
more in different i>arts of the coiintri. 
There ought to be something worth seeing 
with the Civil Service at Stamford Bridge 
on the 14th ; and on the following Satuniiiy 
at the Private Banks gathering at Catfonl 
Bridge ; but that a record may suffer frac¬ 
ture is hardly to be hoped for. 

In Rotving,, the best thing to see during 
the month will lie the Dmdon Rowing Club 
Eights matoli on Monday, the Dili. 
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A HILL FROM ONE STRAW. 


Otraw has \>een used over and over a^ain I notliins else could be done with it. But 
O to ]>lay witli. It ha.s been plaited, 1 here U a worthy man mtb a mill tnade out 


Mill made with Rye Straw. 


twisle<l, woven, ma<le into mat.s ami racks I of one rye-straw such as no one ever thought 
and pincushions, until it seemed as though I of before. We have had the prisoner who 


made a watch complete out of many straws, 
but whoever before tliouglii of making a 
machine, however humble, out of a single 
straw ? 

He take-s a rye-stem, and from the bettom 
cuts off eight inches for his blow-pipe. He 
then cuts oil from the same end seven inches. 
This idece he cuts in half, and then proceetU 
to split and twist these so os to get the 
wlieel. 

He then cuts off about a yard of the re¬ 
maining stem, and folds it so as to obtain the 
isosceles triangle witli a base of five inches ; 
and this he closes bv thrusting one end into 
the other for a depth of an inch. The two 
cross pieces he tatces out of the remainder 
of tlie straw and tits them in through siits ; 
and on one of tliem he hangs his M-heel. He 
then makes a slit in tlie base of his triangle 
and in the first cross-bar, and sli])s in his 
blow-pij)e. And tlien jiroceecling to blow, 
he “merrily drives the wheel.” 

It will l)e remarked that from lieginning 
to end he does all liis work with the straw ; 
he uses neither pin nor card, nor tliread nor 
glue. His only tool is a sharp penknife, 
and lie completes his task and gets the 
wheel on the spin within a quarter of an 
hour. 

Perhaps our reailers would like to copy 
him. beveii or eight lioys standing in a 
line, each with a mill in his mouth, all 
with cheeks puffed out, and wailing for 
the word to hlow, would be a siglit worth 
seeing : 
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SCREWED VP. 

A5 OXFORD REMIHISCB.NCX. 

Not a voice wae heart!, nor a smothered laugh, 
Aa we came to where Dawson was “ keeping ;" 

Not a fellow indulged in bis usual chaff 
By the room where our tutor was aleepisg. 

We screwed him in slowiy at dead of night, 

The screws with a coal-hammer turning! 

By a borrowed candle’s smoky Hglit, 

And a lamp (also borrowed) burning. 

Vot with useless tacks we closed his door. 

Rut with wedges and nails we bound it: 

While he snored as a tutor does always suore 
cm a feather l>ed (cunlound it ’) 

Few and short were the words we spoke, 

And we breathed not a word of sorrow, 

But we carefully tarred the front of Ids " oak," 
And we merrily thought of the morrow. 


rpne POCITRT RCS.—"Do chickens really come ' 
I out of egcs, papa?" said a nine-yearotd one \ 
day to his father. •' Why, yes, ceitsiiily, my b<iy. ‘ I 
leplled daddv. '‘But why did you a»k?" "Oh, ' 
iicilhing," sfild the iirehiu guletly; “only 1 Imd an 
Idea It was t’other way on I” Well, now. that joke, 
fur which, by the way, there Is no eiti* cimi-ue, 
rt uiinds us that we commenced oiir last iiiunth s 
•• I'olngs’with the wtirds "EKitsI eggs' igus I " And | 
why should we not this month begin willi H-sliT We 
ourselves have » great fancy for Laiigbliins-Lang- | 


We thought as we hammered the pointed nail. 

And screwed down the oaken wedges. 

How the deau aud the provost would storm and 
rail. 

While we stood firm to our pledges. 


Greatly theyll wonder where Dawson's goue, 
As at cli.ipel they fail to view him ; 

But little he’ll reck if they let him sleep on 
While hia scout tries hard to unscrew him. 


The whole of our heavy task was o’er, 

With a fresh coat of tar adorning ; 

We knew from bis constant and wondrous snore 
That the foe wouldn’t wake till morning. 


Riowly not sadly we faced about, 

And we turned from our task to the pewter; 
We gave not a kirk, we raised not a shout, 

But we left the unfortunate tutor. 

u. 


JUNE. 

sAanJes we heard a Scolckman call them once—but 
they are such lovely, lordly birds, with the^ nolde 
carrlase and glossy black plumage. Ves, the plumage 
is .as black as a raven's wing, but the flesh is as white 
aa your ivory paper-cutter, and as sweet as If the bird 
had been fed on heather honey : and when yon have 
eaten a plateful from the breast with a monel of 
curled bacon and a now potato or two, oh, don't 
you wUh to pass your plate fur another cut! Well, 
the Langshan for flavour and size, aud we may add 
the Brahma, Cochin, La EUche, aud Dorking. But 


I HOLIDAY HOME.S FOR POOR CHILDREN. 

Mr. John Kirk, Secretary of the " Holiday Homes 
' Fund,” writes tO us from the Ragged School Union. 
' Exeter Hall, Strand, London, W.C.: "It is not with- 
I out pleasure I renew the annual apMal on behalf ot 
the Holiday Homes of the Ragged School Union in 
the columns of the Boy’s Own Paper. Your old 
subscribers arc now thoroughly conversant with the 
objects of the movement; but for the beneOt of new 
readers 1 may say that our aim is to provide a fort¬ 
night's holiday in the country for the poorer children 
attending our Ragged Schools. To tlo this we need 
ill the first place -money; and that in sums Iwth 
large and small. We also need new and second-hand 
clothing, bats, balls, and everythina that can make 
children comfortable and happy. Boys can help us 
by glvlug themselves, by collecting among tlieir 
friends, and by mentioning our Holiday Homes 
s-herever they (the boys) may be. But (or this holi¬ 
day fortnight many poor lads would never *ee the 
country, or feel the health-giving iiillueiice of its 
pure air. Usually pent np in the crowded, dark. 

' and dismal alleys of the tm n, with little to eat and 
; not much to wear, largely depeudeiit upon their 
(riendaof the Ragged School for most of the pleasures 
I of life, they are Above all children most in need of 
the holiday which I am sure tUeguod-uaiured reolers 
of the Boy’s Parku and their frieuds will oucc 
mure help us to give them.” 


TH. 


' we thiuk that the game (owl. if well fed and not toe 
' fat, is most delicious eating. If you are breedlug for 
the market, Brahmas and Dorkings csii bo recom¬ 
mended for fattening well. They are easv-niltii1e<l 
birds, and so take kindly to their victuals. The Dork¬ 
ing, however, is a goorl all-round fowl for laying, fur 
flesh, for fiavour, for fattening, or for sitting. Mind 
I this: if you keep valuable breeding fancy fowls, and 
have a ytndu'.nt for ap)>earing in the prise-list, it 
I will not do to give Sarah Jane the fntrit tu the fi>wl- 
I ruti when she is catering for dinner, or that meal 
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Tnajr b« «• eipentive » one t'> 71 m M wu that of a 

f iireou-flycr the other day. He lin>UKht a<>me far- 
auied huuiera to a town from which a match <• as lo 
he flown, and (lavc the wetter (he birds to keeji for 
him till he thuuld dine. In Rood time dinner was 
aerred. and niucii enjoyed ; tint when he asked for 
hia plReona, " hy, you've eaten tiiem, air I " said 
the w^ti-r. 

About fatteniDR fowls, there are many systems. 
Wc do nut like the idea of the pelitdnR and cnimiuinp 
system. Vie never adopt it oiii-seives, but the fid- 
IuwIdr is the Rist of twi> systems which you will 
And mure fully descrilK-d in riglit's “ liuok of 
roatlry." You are t 4 > conflue tlx ur eiirlit or ten 
fowls of full site, say, three to four months old. or 
old blrdt for that matter, in some cool shadv out¬ 
house. The fl>Hir la to lie well sanded and kept 
clean, and Ute place need not l>e leholli/ <lnrk, though 
ncariy so. feed throe times a day with aa much toft 
food as they srlll eat without leavInR any. This well 
known authority recommends buckwheat, oatmeal, 
maize, barley-meal, mixed with half milk, half water, 
but not too dry 11 iey should I>« fat enough In a 
month, and should be killed after a faat of twelve 
hoars. This plan any amateur can try. But the other 
Is cramming of a dlReretit sort and In a more literal 
aense, for the hirda are confined In a pen with a (|i>or 
of round l>ars. or perches, through which the drop¬ 
pings cau fall. 1 hree times a clay they are taken 
s>a(—each hint has a pen to itself—and pellets of a 
mixture of nieal and milk, etc., are forced over the 
thrs>at till the crop is full, ('oolnets, ciulet, and 
aemi-darkDess are necessary In troth systems 

We are fmiueiitly asked alxiut hroiMiy hena 
finrklngs and .Silkies, or tlie Asiatic breeds, are tlie 
twat. or a turkey. Those fowls of whole or {.art 
Leghorn. S{>anlsb, etc., niake had sitters. Set the 
hcvl In a cool qnlet place, where she will be jw-rfeclly 
aomoleeted, and fera on maize, though a few table 
ecrwfa may be given, and also some nice green foo.l. 
ITace water near and a diist->>ath, See tliat she 
comet off once a day ; If not, take her off. 

Batch ducks still. Some authorities advise only 
«j|Cbt eggs, that they may be well covered. Please 
yowselr. only we ourselvee get ten ducklings from 
eleven em fre<|uei)tly. Attend now to cleanliness 
The fowl-house should l>e thoroughly done out and 
limewaahed. Leave nothing about the run to letter 
fa tbe sunshine. 

Oean fresh water dally ur oftener. fresh green 
food, a sweet run, and clean roosts, with well-ven- 
tflaled heD-huute, and a dry dust-liath. .vnd you will 
have healthv. good-laying fowla Attend well to 
chickens. It diarrhiea appears, put chalk in boiled 
rice, and feed for a time ou that. Bone-dust prereula 
diarthcra. 

Tax PinEox birr.—The summer Is well liegun 
sow, and the weather may )>c very warm. Be most 
careful, therefore, to see that your loft Is well ven¬ 
tilated and the dick kept swept and dry, putting 
down fresh gravel in the avin^ If yours he faiity 
pigeons whenever the old gels soiled. Lime from 
old walls should also he nilxetl with thia In making 
the outdoor aviary we adviseil, we lielleve. our hoys 
to have one side protected against the prevailing 
wind. Well, one-ltalf of the roof of this aviary 
■Itonid also be protected by a piece of canvas or zinc, 
so that the binls may have either aiinshtoa or shade, 
as sniiz their fancy. Ge«n water is, of course, most 
asential now. It should l>e soft, not hani, and 
ebangeil every morning. Feed ns advised io hack 
*’IiulnKS ' I^ware of overcrowding. If you have 
many young birds, do not let thca ruake their home 
to the aviary. Let them have a place of their own as 
•oon aspuesible, or they will spoil alt your arrange- 
ments. and destroy every hope of tucresa. 

About veotlbitlun : you must so arrange It as not 
to have draughts sweeping right through the loft 
night and day. Let the wind that comes In have an 
upward sweep towa^l 8 the roof. A piece of per¬ 
forated zinc permits the permeation of fresh air 
without dangerous draughts. Be attentive in all 
ways to your birds' comfort, and they will well 
repay you for all your trouble. And do not forget 
tliat prevention is better than cure. 

Tux AviART.—Everything ought to be going on 
well now. Let the room in which your breeding- 
cages hang be well veutiUted daily. fee<l well. Let 
>o3rcggaud biscuit-crumb mixture be fresh doily. 
If It be the least tainted or sour, you may look out 
for debility, or even diarrhoea, for sweating, egg- 
hound, and all mischief. Sometimes hens or cocks 
behave precisely as naughty people in the House of 
C>rreetion do. and tear up their things. The cock 
may go so far as to break the eggs In a fit of temper. 
Wlien we were a boy—two or three years ago, 
perhaps more—we were the greatest blrds'-nest 
nonU'T in the district: but we never remcmtier a 
wild bird behaving in the scandalous way some cock 
ewsanes do, so we put it all dotvo to injudicious 
feeding. Take a note of that, please. 

Tbe Rabbitrt.—K eep the l>eddlQg clean and dry, 
and tbe hutches free from leakage. Feed well. Kx- 
ceut to sucking dues or sickly rabbits warm mashes 
will be but little needed. If your rabbits are also 
your pets, accustom them now to have a little exer¬ 
cise out of doors daily. Don't handle them too 
much. Never haul a rabbit right up by the eara .-t 
boy who does this should have his own ears well 
pulled. Support the bunuy with one hand while you 
lift it with tbe other. Beware of wet green food. 
Sulpliur ointmeut Is the best appltcatiuo for sure 
ears, after gently washing with Ssnitas soap and 
teke-wanu water. But clean bedding is imperative. 


¥lie ¥5oy’^ OwT) f^apei*. 


Tiix Kknnkl- Clean dry l>edi, clean water, focxl 
twice a day, a wash once a fortnight, snd plenty of 
exercise, will keep your dog ai.d juu In health, and 
make two jolly dogs of the pair of you. 

TriE AVIART. -Vie Ixing's fuiiiidatlon, nnd feed 

C r swarms regularly. Study artiticlal swaniilng. 
lies are trapiK-d now if i|ueens are iu all hives. 

Our Qi'EKR Put thr Ooat aoaix.—a short sen¬ 
sible article ap|>eared In the " Kx< liange and Mart," 
excerpt or two fr>m which we cull for onr readers' 
an benefit. Concerning the breeiiiiig of goats for milk 
In winter, tlie author advises matlLg at the end of 
March or the lieglnning of April. That time la. of 
course, gone by (or this year ; but if we were to buy 
a nanny that had been mated at this time, we should 
have the kid al>out the end of August or lieginning of 
Septeml-er, and our goat would coiiiinue in milk for 
a year. Less milk must lie ex|>ecle<l after Christmas 
till the new grass comes In in early spring. We can 
also >>ear this in mind for another year—get your 
note U>okt, boys, please—tliat it it a good plan to 




get a dry nanny, {trice nlKiut lf>a. or 2 i)b., in March, 
and to lie able to breed for milk later on. For wo 
might Itave to piiy two guiriens or over fora nanny 
just kidded : so you see, if you have pasturage or 
the run of a liit of common, the plan of buying in 
Marcli it a capital one. You must, iiowever, get one 
that will lie likely to pair tlieii, ns the usual inatiug 
lime Is from rictol«er to January. One to piure<i 
Would have milk wlicii it was not to much wanted. 
Any other Infomiation about goats we will lie glad 
to tuiiply through our corresiiondciice column. 
S<iine people, hy liie way, advocate giving oil-cake to 
the milch goat; well, it does slightly increase tlie 
supply of milk, and {lerliaps its i|UulUy, but the in¬ 
crease hardly I'ays for the outlay. 

OVR Oariiesh IX JvsE. Water well, and keep 
free from weeds. Kverylhing should lie extra tidy 
tills inoiith. Keep the line active. Attend to walks. 
Plant greens for autumn, Finish l>e<lding out. 
S[>end your early luorning hours and your evenings 
in tlie garden. These aie the best times for wbrk by 
far and away. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 248. 

Bt H. K. L. Meyer. 


ULAi'K. ‘ 



pinnetl, always win« ajpiinst tlie R, but 
often re<inires more thau twenty moves to 
acooTiiplisli it. 

I The next section treats of the tlifficiilt 
' end-game of the Q agaiiisit K and P, Yvhicli 
I sometimes ix a draw. The greatest analysts 
in this are Pliilidor, Kling, and Horwitz, 

; and particularly that great solver 11. von 
Guretzky-Comitz, who alone is the author 
I of 11 of the 19 diagrams <if this section. 

I White, having the move, can win when 


the K is on K B 4, the Q on Q 3, the black 
K on K 2, the K on K 4. and the P on 
Q 3. But White can only draw witli the K 
on 5, the Q on Q Kt 3, the black K on 
Q s(j., the B on K 3, and the P on '2. 
Tills is also a draw, when the pieces are 
shifted one or two wjuares to the left, hut 
White wius when they are shifted three 
stjuares to the left, and the Q Is on K 5, 
playing: 1, —B 7, K—Kt 8. 2, —B 8 
(ch.), li—Kt sq. 3, B 6 (cli.), R—Kt 2. 
4, Q—K 8(ch.), R—Kt sq. 5, Q—K 4(ch.), 
R—Kt 2. 6, y-B 6, K-Kt sq. 7, Q-K 
8 (ch.), K—B 2. 8, Q—Q K 8, etc.—White 
M'ins in the following two jxtsitions : K at 
KKt3; QatQKo; KatKB2; Rat 
K Kt 2; P at K Kt 5.—K at 5; Q at 
Q Kt 5; K at Q 7; R at B 6; P at 
y B4. 


To Ghees Correspondents. 

L. L (NewczsOe-on-Tyuc).—The price of Berger's 
IxKik Is ds. It it not ti'Aiislated, woU is written for 
those who are acquainted with the rudluicnts; id- 
deed, some of the positions are too difficult for the 
ordinary plsyer. For iuitance, hardly one among a 
thousand club-players can accomplish what Guretzky- 
Comitz did with K and two Ets against K and F (a 
mate iu 64 moves, which occupies seven pages). As 
a beginner, see Meyer's “Guide to Chess" (Griffith, 
Farraii, and Co., London); and afterwards study 
Freeborough's “ Chess Openings " (Trtlbner and Co.) 

J. SwrER.—The end-game of the B against three 
Pb has not been much analysed. Your game “ (ilayed 
a month ago " is a draw, altliough It appears at first 
sight that the 3 Ps ought to win : tVhite, K at K 4; 
Pa at Q 4, K S, mid K B 2 ; Black, K at K Kt & ; B at 
Q3; White to move.—.Still more instructive is your 
second game: White. K at K Kt 2 ; B at Q7; Ps 
at Q B 5, Q 3, E 4, R B 3 and K Kt 4 ; Black. E .at 
Q R 3 : B at Q Kt sq. ; Pa at Q 5, K B 3, ami K B 5 ; 
Black to play, and draw. 


Covrcsjionlicncc. 


I C. H. F. Major.—A s a generally useful work on I 
' iiarpeutry there Is "Every Man his own Mechanic," 
{lublished by Wanl, Lock, and Co. X volume or | 
so of “Amateur Work," or “Work," might he ; 
acceptable. And the “Illustrated Carpenter and 
' builder ' often has aitlcies likely to be of use to 
your frienda 

.Stars or thr Moxth (Castor and Pollux, Arthur, 1 
and Others).--The “ Stars of the Month" articles I 
i Wei'S tu the sixth volume. | 


LlTKitARV.—You can learn all languages at home 
well enough to read them ; hut you cannot leara 
to speak them. No arrangement of accents or 
diagrams can give an idea of intonation, or of any 
but o{)en vowel sounds. Even music falls to show 
the work of the consonants. 

APPRESTiCK.--lt depends on the indentures and the 
custom of the trade, and is a question (or a lawyer. 
Far better bear with the trouble; it caunot last 
long. 
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W. K. S.—If yoH wi&h lo know the priues 
of BtMDpeyuii Blioiild u]>i>ly to a denier, 
and not to us. See our udveriUiug 
columns un wrapper. 

Anemosetkr (Knkeei). - The Instm- 
ineiit generally ruiiB ftoO revoluiion.s a 
mile, and the seale shows tlie revolu¬ 
tions from which the miles cau be cal¬ 
culated and the rate per hour. 

fIPE (FakeerV—Tlie tide at Putney Is 
forty minutes later than at London 
Bridge : at Kew I* lifty-Ave iiilnutes 
later; at Richmond it is seveiity-nve 
miuutea later. 

T. A. Hpxlkt.—A book remains In copy¬ 
right for forty-two years. Should the 
author live for more than thirty-nve 
years after its publication tlie period of 
copyright is extended so as to last for 
sevea years alter his deatli. 

W. T. Haydos.—I f you want to go to 
se«, pray go; hut let it be with the 
eouaent of your guardians. Itisahurii 
life; hut idl life Is hard, and there is 
not a trade or profession on land which 
is not one long struggle. The food of 
a sailor is both in practice and by law 
better tlian Uiat of the class from 
which hevcomea. But at the same 
time rememlver yon will be as much a 
"slave” and "prisoner" in a ship as 
yon are in a workshop; it is all a ques¬ 
tion of opinion and descriptive terms. 

Uaoic Lantern (A. H. S.).—if you have 
a lantern do as we have often recom¬ 
mended our readers to do—viz., ex¬ 
periment. Faint a slide ill strips and 
patches with different colours and see 
the effect on the screen. You must 
mix your colours with a clear varnish, 
not with oil or water, and you must 
only use transparent ones like guni- 
boge, Prussian blue. etc.: but tlie only 
true test is esperinieiit. The Wst 
black tor stopping out U asplialtiim. 
In " Indoor names " we have articles 
on Slide Painting. 

One who hoi'ld like to know.—I f 
there is properly concerned, the clnnige 
of name should lie done through a 
solicitor. A deed poll would luive to 
be prepared in your case, snd adver- 
tisemeiits inserted iu certain news¬ 
papers. 

Chalk —Vsmlsh your chalk drawings 
with a thin wash of collixiioii. Even 
milk will fix them to a certain extent. 

Lex.—A solicitor nnalifled in Rngisiiid 
can practise in the colony on passing 
an examination in colonial law. lie 
escapes ail the other examiiistious 

BTASIPS (ClaytinV—The English stamps, 
surcharged "40paras," etc., arc used 
In Turkey, and come from the British 
consulates. 

GCLAB Singh —The Cato Street cod« 
sutracy was originated by Arthur This- 
tlewood, Ings (a butcher). Tidd (a 
shoemaker), Brunt (a shoemaker), and 
Davidson {a negro). The oliject was 
to murder the Ministers when they 
were at dinner at Lord Rarrowhy’s on 
the 23rii of Feliruary. t<) set fire to 
London lo different places at once, lo 
seize the Bank and Mansion House, 
and proclaim a provisional Govern¬ 
ment. A man named Edwards Joined 
it for the purpose of giving informa¬ 
tion, so that the authorities were aware 
of all that was going on. " Cato Street’’ 
has had its name altered to Little 
Bryauston Street, near Edgware Road. 

Rabbits (H. Geere, 16. Waterloo Place. 
Southampton).—We arc glad to hear 
of the establishment of the Buy Pnbldt 
Fanciers' Club, and hope those in¬ 
terested will apply lo you for further 
Informatiou. 

Hen.—T here is a statute of Canute, 1017, 
forbidding Ensiishroen to sell their 
children fur slaves, from which we 
sunpote the same sort of " apprentice¬ 
ship'' went on in those days. 

S. R. Hirst.—T here isashtlting bookon 
Fencing, by Mr Colmore Dunn, In the 
Ail England Aeries, published hy U. 
Bell and .Son, York Street. Covent Gar¬ 
den. We do not reply by post ; the 
fact of your enclosing a stamp makes 
BO dllTereuce. 

Traveller. —The chances of success for 
emigrants from this cmintry are cer¬ 
tainly greater in .Aouth Australia tiian 
lu the Argentine Renubiic, and the 
same can be said of all the Aiutraliao 
ooloulea 



SPECIAL H0TIC1.-0UB SUMMER HUHBEB. 

Our boys should muhe u iio(-c of tlie fact that this year, as hitheiio, tee intoid to issue a 

SPECIAL EXTRA BUMMER NUMBER 

of the Boy’s Own Paper, to consist of sixtyfonr pages devoted to Seasonable Stories, Summer 
Tours, etc., etc., the whole fully illustrated by the best Artists. 

This Summer Number tcill be issued on June 25^A, and will cost 6rf. 

As it will be quite impossible to reprint this Number after the frst edition is e.ilmtfsted, readers 
who would ensure obtaining copies are strongly udi'ised to girr their orders to the liooksctler* 
AT ONCE, by which means (hey will of course obtain prceedeme orcr the ordinary purchaser. It 
may be remembered that many readers who failed to tto this in regard to our previous Summer 
Numbers found themselves unable to obtain them; and the same thing is of course not at alt 
unlikely to occur iu regard to THIS Ykar’S NUMBER, which will not be included in the bound 
volume. Our readers would do well to make an effort to secure and preserve alt these Special 
Numbers, os they contain articles of permanent ets well os " seosonable" interest. 
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THE WIRE 

AND 

THE WAVE; 

OR, 

CABLE-LAYING IN 
THE CORAL SEAS. 

A TALE OF 
THE SUBMARINE 
TELEGRAPH. 

By J. Mi'mio, 

AtifAor o/ “ EUerri'rif ‘1 aud 
iU tie., etc. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

—wfanvARD HO! 

I^EXT morning the 
scene from the 
ship was wintry in 
the e.Ktrenie. Tlie 
roofs of Gravesend 
nestling about the 
Gothic church were 
muffled in snow under 
a steel-grey sky; and 
the long slopes of the 
wliite fields, broken 
here and there by 
leafless trees,gioanied 
coldly in the orange 
glow of the dawn. 
The river rolled its 
turbid current to the 
sea, and every minute 
some battered vessel 
with icy yards jjassed 
inwards, like stormy 
petrels seeking the 
shelter of the land. 

The heads of the 
expedition came on 
board about eleven 












o’clock, and the ofder was given to get 
up ste^iiu. 

Professor Jekyll was accompanied hy 
Miss Jekyll, with an elderly maid-ser¬ 
vant : and the rumour soon spreatl that 
slu? was going to remain. In fact Miss 
•lekyll had not been very well since the 
news of the Buffalo arrived, and it was 
thought the sea voyage would restore 
her health by change of air and scene. 
She had a relation in Port of Spain, and 
if on arriving at Madeira she felt dis¬ 
posed to go on with the ship, arrange¬ 
ments had been made to take her. Her 
father intended to accompany her to 
Madeira., then return home to meet his 
other engagements. A private cabin 
near his own had been provided for her 
and her companion, wlio, it turned out, 
had formerly been her nurse. It is so 
seldom that a lady accompanies a tele¬ 
graph ship that the event caused some 
agreeable excitement amongst the occu¬ 
pants of the saloon. 

Towards noon, all the .stores being on 
l>oard, and the ship ready to start, the 
captain joined the pilot on the bridge, 
and the word was given to clear away. 
The siiilors cast loose from the buoy, 
the screw began to throb like the pulse 
of life, the “ blue peter ” was hauled 
from tlio fore, and tlie Oiinoco started 
on her voyage. 

“ Twelve o’clock,’’ said Mr. Stacpoole, 
noting his watch. “ I keep the diary, 
Mr. f^aforth, and chronicle alP the im¬ 
portant events in the work. We keep 
a strict log on board a cable-ship. I re¬ 
member when the Atlantic cable 
j)arted at the stern of the Great Eastern 
the only thing Sir Samuel Canning said 
was ‘ Have you got the time ? ’ ” 

A Board of Trade tug, her deck 
■rlustered with seamen and their kits 
from the Sjulors’ Home, now ran along¬ 
side, and one was selected to fill a gap 
in the crew of the Onnoco. The sailor 
scrambled on board and signed on the 
ship’s book, the tug dropped astern, 
while tlie cable-ship continued on her 
way. 

It was pleasant to stand on deck and 
watch the snowy shores of tlie Thames 
receding in the distance as she rounded 
into the green waters of the open sea. 
The Orinoco dashed the spray from her 
bow, and skimmed like a sea-bird over 
the leaping waves. 

Tlie lightship of the Nore disappeared 
behind, as she steamed away soutliwards 
between the roaring breakers of the 
(looflwin sands and tho chalky cliffs of 
the Foreland. Towards evening, how¬ 
ever, she ran into a tliick big, so 
common at the season, and had to come 
to anchor. This misfortune checked 
alike tlie progress of the vessel and the 
spirits of the party. All the evening 
tliey were enshrouded in a chill, de¬ 
pressing gloom, which aft'ected even 
Charlie’s gaiety, and were certainly not 
cheered by the clanging of the fog-bell 
or the phantom notes of tho fog-horn 
on some vessel floating past, invisibli* in 
the mist. 

Dinner was a welcome relief to the 
monotony ; aiul with tho excejition of 
Miss Jekyll, who kept her room, it w,as 
srjrviKl to a full table. Captain Speedie 
sat in an armchair at the hoa<l of the 
board. Ho was a man in the prime of 
life, thick-set, robust, and hirsute, with 
a ruddy and bronzial complexion, half 
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hidden by a grizzled beard. His face 
was strongly marked, and full of 
character ; the grey eyes, gleaming- 
under bushy brows, and the high fore¬ 
head indicating intelligence. .Siieeclie 
was an able and experienced mariner, 
equally bold and cautious, as well as a 
gentleman of wide experience of the 
world. He was admirably fitted for the 
conduct of fi telegraph-ship. 

On the starboard side, or tlie table sat 
the company’s staff, headed by Pi-o- 
fessor Jekyll. Next to him sat a young 
nobleman. Lord Ferris, a director of 
the Caribbean Company, in whom 
Charlie Seaforth recognised one of the 
gentlemen he had seen Mis.s Jekyll 
talking to when Helston left the draw¬ 
ing-room at the Professor’s house, the 
night before the Bufi'alo sailed. Lord 
Ferris was an amiable-looking young 
man, of polished manners ana refined 
breeding, who professed an interest in 
electrical science, of wliich he was an 
amateur. It was understood that he 
was going out to watch the interests of 
his company. Next to him sat Mr. 
Gilvray, who, on Professor Jekyll leav¬ 
ing the ship at Madeira, would take 
comiiiand ot the staff. Gilvraj' was 
about thirty years old, with regular 
features and dark brown hair :not given 
to talking, but a hard-worKUig elec¬ 
trician. He was equally adapted for 
action and study, or, as Mr. Perkin said 
of him, “ for contemplation he and 
valour formed.” Below him sat bis 
assistant, namely, Mr. Moles—whose ab¬ 
straction, though deep, did not prevent 
liis doing justice to the viands—ilr.. 
Fielden, Charlie, and some others. These 
were all “ guests ” of tlie ship. 

On the port side sat Mr. Massy, at the 
captain’s left. He was technically the 
engineer-in-chief of the whole ex¬ 
pedition, and virtual commander, for 
the work of laying the cable was en¬ 
trusted to him, and both the cajitain as 
navigator and Mr. Perkin aselectrician- 
in-chief took their orders from him 
when neetl arose. Mr. Massy was a 
stout elderly man, of serene and well- 
preserved aspect, accustomed to keep 
cool under difficult crises; a habit which 
rendered him somewhat silent and 
reserved. He had submerged more 
cables than any other man %live, and in 
almost every ocean of the world. 

Mr. Perkin sat next to him, and the 
wiry frame of the electriciau-in-chief 
offered a striking contrast to the solid 
substance of ^Ir. Massy. So did his 
keen aii<l sprightly face, garnished with 
a black heard well trimmed, and a pair 
of bright black eyes, which twinkletl 
with merriment in his social moments, 
when his tongue was loosened upon 
things in general. To-night, however, 
there was a thoughtful look in his eyes, 
and he seemed unusually downca.st. 

Beside him sat the cfoctor, a young 
man, rather haiulsomo, and quite well 
aware of it. He prided himself particu¬ 
larly on a long silky moustache, which 
he never tired of care.ssing, and kept 
in perfect trim, well oiled and scented. 
He was a clergyman, as well as an m.b., 
with a heart divided between medicine 
and the Church, and some idea of be¬ 
coming a missionary to the Africans or 
the Terra del Fnegiaiis, as the case 
miglit be. He was now on his first 
voyage. 

Ted 1 


Next to him sat Mr. Napier, an ex¬ 
perienced chief ship’s engineer hailing 
from the Clyde; and then came Mr. 
Carey, Mr. Mucklojohn, Mr. Carnage, 
and the rest of the contractors’ staff. 
Below these were the land-lino engineers 
and the telegraph clerks. Most of the 
men >vere British, but there were a 
few foreign gentlemen also—Frencli, 
German, iJutcii, and so on.' 

The first dinner on board a telegraph- 
ship is usually a dull afl’air, particularly 
in bad weather. The messmates have 
not “ shaken down ” together, and 
thoughts of home or the novelty of the 
situation still engage their minds. More¬ 
over the responsibility is apt to weigh 
on the spirits of the chiefs, and the 
presence of authority on those of the 
underlings. On this occasion there was 
also a prospect of the ship being de¬ 
tained some time. 

Captain Speedie felt the check acutely, 
as lie was anxious to proceed. Hardly 
a word was said during the meal, the 
two parties sitting opposite with glum 
and vacant faces, nelping themselves to 
the dishes presented by the steward's 
or blinking like solemn owls, and steal¬ 
ing furtive glances at their new com¬ 
panions. 

Mr. Perkin was the first to break the 
silence witli anything like success. 

‘‘ I don’t jenow,” he began in a dubious 
tone, “ they talk about the sea and all 
that, but I think I've had enough of it- 
Leaving your family-and-that kind of 
thing, breakin"^ your habits, trpsetting 
your plans, now getting frozen at thf 
North Pole, then broilea on the Equator 
—a man should have at least tw’o lives 
for it, like Dr.—er—Mr. Hyde, you 
know, the man in the book.” 

There was a titter at Pi'ofessor Jekyll's 
expense. 

“A cable engineer,” resumed Perkin, 
“should have both an Arctic and a 
Tropical constitution, which he can doff 
and don like his outfit. I would give 
five pounds to be at home to-night.’’ 

“ Wind’s rising, sir,” whispered the 
chief steward to the captain, whose face 
brightened. 

“Courage. Mr. Perkin,’’ he exclaimcii 
in a hearty maimer ; “ in another w eek 
we shall eat strawberries.” 

Dinner over, the party broke up, some 
to retire to their bertlis, others to po on 
deck, whilst a few sat still to play 
game of chess. After tea and toa?i 
there wtis a general move to quar 
ters. 

Next morning the fog had liftt^d am: 
the sun was shining brightly. Charii! 
was awakened by the sound of tV.^ 
screw and the hurried tramp of men oi 
deck. The captain and pilot were at 
the bridge, the third officer on the fo'c V’i 
head, directing the weighing of tti 
anchor. Tlie capstan was fully niaun. 'l 
and at tlie shrill pipe of the boatswain 
and the hoarse cry of, “No\v, luv 
heartie.s, with a will!” the nn^uviii 
one accord pushed on the bars. ■R.y.iTii: 
went the capstan as the sailors,# 
ing a lead, joined in the refrain,# - We n 
off to the Bio Grande.” The pc^jJen.u: 
chain rattled in through tlie 
link by link, till finally tlie jj;, i.ai 

came up dripping witli chalky art 

was made fast. The screw tlw 

water rapidly, and tlie Orinocof rt 
away down Channel, with tl/ ^ cht'k* 
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■cliffs of Knglancl looking drvar and 
dirty luuloi* the snow upon her star- 
boanl iM'aiii. 

Letters were now hurriedly written 
for the pilot to take asliore at Lover, 
and Charlie Seaforth ]>eiuu*<l a long 
and alfeLtionate comraunioation home. 
fSoon the pilot’s boat came alongsidi*. 
and with a wave of his hand and a 
“( Jood'bye.all!’’ hisburly Jiguredroi)ped 
rapidly astern. 

IJy Sunday the Orino<-o ha<l made 
the Ikvy of Ihscay. and had traversed the 
.sf.a.s wnere the Hutl'alo h.ul foundere<l 
only a few weeks befon*. There was 
sutficient sea running to inipr«'ss the 
feelings of Charlie Seaforth i\s he eazr^d 
with mournful int<*rest on tlio wiki and 
tumbling w.xste of waters. The sun 
set towards evening in an angry west, 
flushed with a cop|)ei-y glare, which <'a.st 
a strange and e«'rie light upon the .s<‘ene. ' 
The wintry rack <lrifted oniittously over¬ 
head, and the wind howled in the rig¬ 
ging with threatening gust.s. At a little 
dist<ance from the ship a watcr-logiied 
spar, green with weeils. heaved .siug- 
cishly in tlic‘.sea. Was it a flotsam of 
the ifl-fato<l Buffalo f 

As the twilight de<‘pened and the 
roaring waves cliinmercd wltli plms- 
i>!iorescence, he oegan tofcel theirmys- 
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terious fascination—their cruel spell, so 
utterly heartless and ininlaoal»le—and 
he wondenHl, as n l>oy wili, why such a 
pitiless ami inscn.sate power should be 
permitted to vjueuch so many living 
soul.s. 

“It might liave been my own fate,’’ 
thought Charli*-. 

He In'caiiic aw.are that sonu’OJie was 
standing near him, and turning his 
he.-id, ob.served Mi.ss Jekyll, wrapped in 
a shawl, and standing liy the tatfrail, 
gazing in a mournful attitude ujion the 
.sea. Charlie moved away. 

The same evening after dinner the 
usual Sunday toast of “abstuit fi ieiuls” 
Wiis drunk in solcnni sik'iice. 

N’e.vt morning it was blowing half a 
gale: the .sea was tiirliuleiit and 
streaked with foam ; the vessel groaned 
and shivenKl as she tumbled In-adlong 
through tlie billows, and every now and 
then the smash of crockery accom¬ 
panied some heavy lurch. The swing¬ 
ing lamps and jumbled mot ions made 
the eye sick, and there wn.snons.sur- 
anee of steadiness anywhere. Very few 
appeared on deck, and the.se were in a 
surly humour. If you hinted they 
were looking bilious, they frowned ; if 
3 'ou suggested th<* weather as the cause, 
they witherctl you with contempt—in 



.short, the Orinoco was in the Buy of 
Biscay. 

By-and-by the sea modeniteil, and 
from a dull green .sp;irkled like liijuitl 
sapphires belaced with foam. She 
' wa.s now eoasting Morocco, and run¬ 
ning every day towards the summer. 

I The greenhorns began to reappear on 
dc-ck. looking wan and desolate, and 
holding on su.spiciously to the tafl’rail 
a.s they greeted tme another in a 
reservetl .•ind self-contained fashion. 
They leane<l about (he quarter-deck, 
i basking in tiie .sunsliine like early Hies, 
but sjH'aking very little. At last tlie 
wiiul slaek(‘iied altogether, the lieaveiis 
l)ocame clearer, and the ai>ple-greens of 
the tropical sunsets began to show 
with crimson and russet tinges on the 
scattered cloud.s. Overcontsand mufflers 
were discarded, the (piarter-deck be- 
j came alive witli passengers, and ilis.s 
Jekyll often walked upon the bridge, 

. leaning on the arm of her father, and 
■ chatting with Lord Ferris or the cap- 
; tain. 

On Chidstiuas JA e the Orinoco glided 
I slowly ]m.st the Dezerta rocks and 
Porto Santo in the lovely moonlight, 
and dropped Ian- anclior in Funchal 
j Bay, .Miuleira. 

I (To bt coiifiiiueJ.) 
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A ccording to the ‘‘ important notice.’’ 

the dangers of the position could 
bo avokled, or rather fled from, by 
hurrying off to the neutral zones. 

The people in iieril could be divided 
into two classes—the asphyxiaU’d and 
the drownevl. 

The eti’ect of tlie communication was 
to give rise to very did’erent opinions, 
which soon developed into the most 
violent protestations. 

On the .side of the asjiliyxiated were 
the Auiericjins of tlie I'nited Stat<*s, 
the Europeans of the I’nited Kingilom, 
and France, Spain, etc. The pj-ospeet 
of l>eing able to annex territories from 
tlie ocean bed was not attractive 
enough to iiersuade them to accept the 
change. 

On the side of the drownovl wore the 
inhabitants of South America, and the 
Hindoos, Russians, and Chinese. But 
Oreat Britain was not likely to allow 
Barbicane &, Co. to deprive her of 
her southeni coloiiii^s ; and the other 
lations decidedly objectiKl to lieing so 
lumraarily disposetl of. Evidently the 
Irulf of .Mexico would l>e emptied to 
[irni a huge territory of the Antilles, 
ihich the Mexicans and Anieric«ans 
ight claim in accordance with the 
loiiroe doctrine. Evidently the lift 
the Philippines and Celel>es would 
jiiig up an immense region which the 
itish and Spanish might share. But 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE CHORUS OF TERROR. 

vain such compiensation! It would 
never balance the loss due to the ter¬ 
rible inundation. 

if the new seas were only to rise over 
: the Samoyeds, Laps, Fuegians, Pata- 
; gonians, Tartar^ Cliinese, Japanese, 

I or even Argentines, the world might 
have borne the bereavement. But the 
catastrophe affected too many of the 
Great Powers for them to bear it 
. quietly. 

Although the central part would 
remain much ns it i.s, Europe would be 
, lifted in the west and lowered in the 
I east—that is to say. half asphyxiated on 
1 one side and half drowned on the 
I other. 

Such a state of affairs was unaccept¬ 
able. Besides, the ilediterraneau 
would be nearly drained dry, and that 
neither Fi*ench, Italians, Spaniards, 
Greeks, Turks, nor Egyptians cared for, 
t as their position on its coast gave them 
j indisputable rights over the sea. And 
what would l>e the use of tlie Suez 
Canal, which would escape owing to its 
position on the neutral line. ? What 
was to be done with tliat when there 
was no Mediterranean at one end and 
very little Red Sea at the other—unless 
it was lengthened by several hundred 
miles ? 

Great Britain had no desire to see 
Gibraltar, Malta, and C'yprus trans¬ 
formed into mountain-tops which iron¬ 


clads would try to anchor near in vain, 
i And the British Governiuent declined 
j to entertain in any form the suggested 
I compensation from the risen bed of the 
Atlantic. 

; In short, all the world was in arms 
against Barbieane «k Co. Even the 
people on the neutral lines were urgent 
111 their protests. Aud so it soon came 
about that Barbieane, Xicholl, and J. T. 

; Ma.ston were put under the ban of 
I humanity. 

But liow the newspapers prospered ! 
What a rush there was for copies ! 

I What editions after editions ! For the 
I first time in the history of the news¬ 
paper press all the papers of every 
i country iii tlie world were agreed 
upon one matter. And the oft’ect of 
that is more easily imagined than dc- 
scrilied ! 

J. T. Maston might well believe that 
his last liour was come. 

In fact, a frantic mob broke into his 
jirison on the evening of the 17th of 
[September with tlie intention of lynch¬ 
ing him, and it is well to say, the police 
made no objection. 

The cell was empty! With tlie 
worthy calculator’s weight in gold, 
i !Mrs. Scorbitt had managed his escape. 

I The gaoler was the more ready to be 
' bribed by a fortune as he had hoj>es 
of enjoying it for some years. In 
I fact, Baltimore, like Washington, New 
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It could l>e reckoned in hours. Given 
a few months, the Chinese might 
abandon China, the Australians Aus- 


York, and the other chief cities of the 
American seaboard, was in the list of 
towns to be reasoual>ly elevated, and in 


been a few sceptics before, there were 
none now. The Governnients issued 
proclamations to such of their peoples 



which there would remain enough air 
for tlie daily consumption of tlicir 
inhabitants. 

.Mr. .Msvston liad gained some niys- 
t'^rious retreat where lie was .safe from 
tlie fury of popular wratli. Thus was 
the life of the groat world-troubler 
saved by a woman’s devotion. 

And now only four days remained 
liefore Barbicane it Co. did their awful 
deed. The importtvnt notice had l>een 
generally unciPrstoo<l. If tliere had 


as were to ho sent up into the rare- 
tied air, and to the greater number 
that were to be dropped into deep 
water. 

The result was such a migration as 
had never been seen, not even wlien 
tlie Aryan families began to remove. 
An exodus took place comprising every 
liranch of the Hottentots, Melanesians, 
Negroes, Ked Men, Yellow Men, Brown 
Men, \Yhite Men. 

Unfortunately the time was too short. 


tralia, the Patagonians Patagonia, the 
Siberians Siberia. 

But time! Time! The Time I Ho" 
was it possible ? 

Migration was useless. 

There was only one chance ! 

Su])pose tliat Barbicane A' Co. wore 
to fail ? 

(To be eoiitinued.) 
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CHAPTER VI.—RAY'MONDS IDEA. 



C AssouLET liacl his no.se at nno of tlie 
windows of the old H:iri-isl>urg 
Suddenly he said to liaymoiid, 
who was rea<ling, leaning on his «*lI>ow5, 
at the little deal table, “Mr. Ela*ne/.er 
Curtiss is con>ing this way.” 

“ Kbonezer Curtiss ? ” said llayniond. 
“Oh, oh ! Can it \>e possilile that my 
words have already l>orne fruit, and 
that he is curidus to know what I have 
to tell him as to the means of making a 
fortune ? ’ 

.\lmost imme<Iiately there was a 
knock at the window, and C’assoulet 
took in a message signed “ Curtiss.’’ 

“ Twenty-eight cents,’’ he said. 

“ Here is a dollar. Take it out of 
that and keep the change, my lK»y,” 
replied Ebenezor. “Is .Mr. Frezols at 
home?"he contiiiuetl, most graciously. 

With a glance Cassoulet asked Kay- 
mond, who answered in tlie same way. 

“ M. Frt^zols cannot Ih* seen just now,” 
said Cassoulet majestically. 

“ Will you tell him Mr. Ourtiss wants 
to speak with him ? He might give me 
a couple of minutes,” said Eltetjezer. 
whose curiosity increased with the re¬ 
sistance. 

IJaymond had a great mind to say 
that he was not at home to anyone, as 
the petroleum king had said to him, 
but nis natural getjerosity savetl him 
from the passing temptation, and he 
opened the little door and apj>eared. 

“ I want to talk about that matt<*r 
you brought to me,” said El)enezer. 
*' You will, I am sure, excuse the rude¬ 
ness of my reception when I tell you 
you found me losing three millions of 
dollars owing to an insane panic. ’ 
There was such a straightforward 
frankness in the avowal tliat Kaymoiul 
u-jts disarmed. He jumped to the 
ground and stepped up to the i>etro- 
ieuni king. 

“ Well,^said he, “let us talk about it 
now, if you like.” 

“ You have a proposition concerning 
some industrial project?” 

“ A project that will bring over the 
oil industry a sudden and profound 
• hange to the advantage of tnose who 
liave the sense to understand it and 
bring it about,” said the young man, 
fixing his deep, clear eyes on his inter¬ 
locutor. 

Kbenezer notlded to show he was 
waiting for more. 

“ This is my idea,” said Raymond. 
I am going to talk to you frankly. 
You are an honest man, incap-able of 
using it without me, if you adopt it.” 
Tlie petroleum king did not frown. 

“ Have you heard that the Russians 
propose to bring to Moscow, by a sub¬ 
terranean tube, their oil from Baku, on 
the Caspian Sea?” 

‘‘ Have I not heard of it ? It was 
that news which cost me three millions 
of tlollars I ” 


“The Russians are in tliat only copy¬ 
ing the United States and imitating the 
network of subterranean pipes which 
brings to New York and Pliiladelpliia 
all the oil from Pennsylvania. I need 


to l>e said that instead of bringing the 
oil to the station to be put on the rail 
it would l)e simpler to take the pipe 
along all tlie way to New York- And 
so there was gr^ually developed the 


** Metal ball* arere fattened on by string." 


not tell you what a revolution the 
establishment of that network lias 
brought about in the industry of this 
country. At first, you will remember, 
they simply put the oil in barrels into 
carts. Then came the era of railroads 
and cistern-trucks, with a valve for the 
admission of the oil and a tap for drain¬ 
ing it off. But the difficultv was to 
bring the oil to the trucks. That ori¬ 
ginated tlie idea of having pipes com¬ 
municating between the railway sta¬ 
tions and the oil reservoirs. The first 
of these pipes was establi-shed in 1865 
between the wells then open and the 
st.ition at Miller’s Farm. Then it came 


network of subterranean pipes with 
which Pennsylvania is tillw, and by 
which its mineral oil flows to tlie coast 
to be spread abroad over the world.” 

“ Things happened so,” said Ebenezer. 
“ T ha<l not come to Drill Pit when the 
first pipes wei*e laid ; but in the seven 
years or more I have been here I have 
seen them lay miles of them.” 

“ ’Well,” said Raymond, “do you think 
that the last w-ord is said alxiut this 
mode of transport, so expeditious and so 
convenient, and that we are to remain 
where w-e are ? ” 

“I don't quite see how you can im- 
'prove on the .system. Is it not as con- 
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venient os it can !«■"? We proprietors 
have nothing to do but to see that our 
petroleum conies out of the pump to 
till our reservoirs. When the reservoirs 
are full, or nearly so, the agent of the 
Transit Company arrives, gauges our 
holders, gives us a receipt tor the 
quantity, and turns a key. fnime<liately 
our oil enters tlie pipes of the coiiipiiny 
and flows into the company’s reservoirs, 
wliere we can leave it forty-flve days 
without paying warehouse charges. 
After that we pay half a dollar a thou¬ 
sand barrels a day. We have the 
rew-'ipt and can sell our oil and deliver 
it in New York or Philadelphia, or any¬ 
where else, providing the company has 
a dep/‘)t at the place. That seems simple 
enough. Can we wish for a more per¬ 
fect system ? ” 

“ No ; not when you ai'e dealing with 
Xew York or Philadelphia, or any other 
American town served by the com¬ 
pany’s pipes ; but when you are dealing 
with h mnce or Englaiul, or Europe or 
China, what do you do p’ 

“ Naturally we put the oil in tanks or 
barrels and ship them at New York and 
send them to their destination.’’ 

“ Exactly. That is the iwint. You 
are still as regards sea transport in the 
very infancy of the art, as you were 
before 18(>.'>. To send petroleum to 
Philadelphia you put it iii casks and 
send it across the sea. Thu boats have 
replace<l the old carts !’’ 

“Quite so! But how will you cross 
the Atlantic if not in steamships or sail¬ 
ing-ships'? Are W3 to take it by 
balloons ? ” 

“Not at ail, but simply in a such 
as you .alreaxly use in tne Cnited States. 
As it is. it has been found }»ossiblc and 
convenient in America to send it 
througli a network of subterranean 
pipes ; why do you not xnul if to Eurojie 
t/iroHff/i a suhiioirini- tuhr ! ' 

Ebenezor remained silent for a 
moment, quite ivstounded. 

“Wliy not? Why not?” he msked, 
niblung his ear. “ I really do not know! 
Probably because no one has thouglit of 
it, that is all. New York was not built 
in a day, as they saj'. Besides, you 
speak at your ease of a pii>e under the 
Atlantic. Do you tliiiiK it would be 
easy to manage it '! 

“ Easy, I know not ! Possible, I am 
sure. The huge subterranean network 
you see to-day working around us is 
enough to prove it. If it lias been 
i'ealise<l, this network, notwithstanding 
all the obstacles that might have 
aiTeste<l its development in this hetero¬ 
geneous and much-divided ground, how 
much easier would it be to put a simple 
pipe—one only — througli tliat homo¬ 
geneous and common property the 
ocean ! Do you see tlie inealculalde 
coMsec^uences which such an improve¬ 
ment in the mode of transport would 
have on the industry of Pennsylvania ? ’ 

“Do I see them?” said Kbenezer, 
stamping on the ground, his ej'cs ablaze 
and his hands clenched in a paroxysm 
of irresistible enthusiasm, “when it 
would linisli this Bussian busine.ss at a 
blow ! They would be in a fine fix, 
Messrs. Nobel Brothers, of Baku, with 
their pipe and their tank st<-amers ! It 
woulcf take them all their time to 
dispute the market with us at Havre or 
liiverpool ! A subin.irine tube flooding 


Europe with our oil! That would be the 
most considerable industrial and com¬ 
mercial achievement of the century! 
An export wliicli now runs into millions 
of barrels would then run into milliards. 
The Kussians would have sometliing to 
do then, and so would the gas com¬ 
panies and the electric light pieople ! 
Do you know, young man, we could 
then deliver oil in Europe at less tlmn 
a cent a quart 1 Do you know that?” 
asked Ebenezer, who, in his enthusiasm, 
hotl seized llaymond by the shoulder 
and dug his nails into his flesh. 

“ I do not doubt it! ” said the young 
Frenchman, with a smile. “And tliat 
is exactly what I had to tell you—flood 
Europe with oil by means of a sub¬ 
marine tube.” 

Ebenezer suddenly returned to earth. 
Entliusiiusm liad given place to doubt. 

“ But .see here ! Is it possible, or is it 
only a dream?” he continued with a 
look already clouded with anxiety at 
him who had made the novel propo¬ 
sition. 

“Not only is the thing practicable, 
but 1 think it easily realisable,” said 
llaymond Frezols. “You will find it 
quite simple, I have no doubt, if you 
examine it coolly. It is enough to say 
that the subterranean network of the 
Transit Company i.s of itself twelve 
hundred times larger than the tube of 
whicli I speak; to consider tliat no one 
in the world, no authority, no interest, 
private or international, can stop us in 
our enterprise ; and that instead of 
laboriously digging trenches for the 
pipes and covering them in again, we 
have only to go right ahead under 
wat(‘r.” 

“ That is true,” said Ebenezer, still 
uneasy. “And I am as anxious as you 
to discover reasons for lieing confident. 
But, you know, in .such cases the 
fact alone is decisive ! ” 

“ Assuredly. And we shall come to 
the fact, and that before very long, I 
promise you. But as we are only at 
the theory, let us suppose we were in 
the year of grace 18(54, and that not a 
subterranean pipe liad been laid in 
Pennsylvania. Then suppose that I ha<l 
come to you and had just proposed to 
esbiblish a network of pipes like you 
see working now. Do you think you 
would be in a humour to believe my 
plan realisable ! ” 

“Ver.v probably not; no one would 
have believed ten years ago that the 
pipes would spread so and do so much 
service.” 

And twenty years ago no one would 
have believed the thing was practic<able. 
llememlier the opposition there was, 
the ill-will and ridicule it met with, the 
violence of the carriers and porters in 
hindering the laying of the tubes. 
Well, what I submit to you is simpler, 
and not .so new ns the project of 18(54. 
It is only to extend to the sea what 
has already been done on the land.” 

“ Agreed. But how ?” 

“I will .show you wlien you like, and 
that by exixirinient.’’ 

“ This very day ? ” 

“This very day, if you like; but I 
would rather it were to-morrow. I 
have prepanvtioiis to make. 1 want a 
feteam-Launcli, a clay-niould, and several 
simple tools.’’ 

“The steam-launch is found. There is 


the Topsy Turvj', whicli belongs to me, 
and wJiich I put at your dispo^. Take 
your time, and when you are ready let 
me know. If you show me that the thing 
can be done, I answer that it will 1 h- 
<lone, or my name is not Ebenezer 
Curtiss.” 

“ That is agreed ? ” 

“ It is agreed.” 

“Well, Mr. Curtiss, at two o'clock 
to-morrow be at Bennett’s Wharf. J{ 
you keep your word, as I am sun? I 
shall keep mine, the transatlantic tube 
is made.’’ 

Next morning, at the hour named, 
Ebenezer Curtiss ariived at the rendez¬ 
vous. llaymond was waiting for Iiini, 
accompanied by Cassoulet, in the 
steam-launch, which liad a stove on 
lx)ard. Before this stove were jiilrtl 
several packets of brown paper ami a 
few rolls of gutta-perclin. 

“ We will first get out into the lake, ’ 
said the young Frenchman, when tlie 
petroleum king was seated in the stern. 
“Wlien we are in the open water I will 
show you my .system.” 

In less than a quarter of an hour 
they had reached the lake, and a few 
minutes afterwards they were far 
enough out in it to begin operations. 

llaymond set to work to improve the 
Are, then he put on it a casting ladle, 
into which he had thrown some pieces 
of gutta-percha. Then on the top he 
put a cap pierced with a lateral onfic'o, 
into whicli a bent pipe could be fitted. 
The pipe he fixed in po.sition, and it 
pas-sed out aft, just over the screw and 
under the ai’tii of Ebenezer, who sat a 
silent spectator of the preparations. 

“This arrangement,” said llaymond, 
“represents our floating worksliop, in 
which the submarine tube is made, and 
from which it is veered out as fast a.<i 
it comes from the mould, representetl 
by this curved pijie. We .shall hav<- 
to study with care the weight, the 
thickne.ss, and even the composition or 
this submarine tube. For the present, 
let us suppose it is made of a strong 
metal spiral, which would be light, 
strong, and capable of being strength¬ 
ened by being covered with gutta¬ 
percha. The segments of the nieta! 
tube would arrive ready-made on board 
the sliip, and steamers could bring up 
fresh supplies as required. Tliese »‘g- 
ments could be joined on to each otli* r 
in the mould itself, where they could 
be covered with gutta-percha in such a 
way as to emerge from it as a con¬ 
tinuous tube, still supple, so as to 
dealt witli cas if it were a c.able, and be 
shut off at once if the state of the sea 
necessitates a suspension of the works. 
In that case, the end cut ott’ is aban¬ 
doned to the sea, but firmly attaclaal 
to a colossal buoy, in such a way ns to 
be easily removed as soon as operations 
begin again.” 

“ I understand,” said Ebenezer, “ At 
the moment of immersion the tub«* is 
only lialf solidified, so that it ean be 
tr(?atc‘d as if it were a rope ; the bath 
into which it is plunged iniuiediatvly 
completes its solidification. You can 
stop working hy closing the tube, and 
leaving it afloat, and pick it up when 
you like. That is it, is it not?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“But wiiat will liccome of the falx'- 
when it gets into the sea'? Is it to 
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rcnmin on tin* )H‘)ttoin, Jiiul follow its 
irn-guliirifics, or nitlior, liko an olocti ic 
calilo, strotc-li from .submarine j>»*ak to 
suliinarine jX'ak across the raviiios like 
a foot-britlgo. I am afraid that if .so it 
will Iiavo to Ir ’a resistance incom¬ 
patible with Ui necessary suppltmess 
ami size.^ 

“The objection w<nilil be |>erfeefly 
just if the tube were to behave like a 
t<'legraph cable, ami follow the oi^ean 
bi*tL liut such is not the case. For 
many nvisons, the first of which i.s to 
reduce the lemrth and cost of the tule* 
as much as possible, I hope to keep it 
in a straight line,and to<.lo that 1 must 
float it.’’ 

“Float it on the surface 1’’ 

“Oh. no. It woukl be expo'-tnl to too 
nniiiy risks, let alone tin* profcNts from 
the inaritinje nations at the creation of 
this new kind of reef. ()iir tul>e will 
be sixty metei-s umU-r water. In that 
way it will injure no one, ami have 
nothing to fear from the k«*cl-s of the 
ships, nor the storms, which at that 
depth do not even agitate the water.’’ 

“But how will you hold it in sus¬ 
pension 1” 

“By submarine floats twelve inetei*s 
apart, adapted to its weight, and inas.s 
and loa<l. and the <h‘nsity of tlie nie<lium 
in which it hangs, ft is a simple 
matter of hydrostatic calculation.’’ 

“ You think it is possible I ’’ 

“ Look at the proof I ’’ 

Raymond umlid one of his brown 
paper parcels, and took out a pieee of 
maiarubl)er tubing sonje five or six 
meters long, closed at both ends, and 
weighted with lead, which Short doe 
ha<l procurtnl for him that morning. 
-M»*taf balls were fastenrxl on hy string 
at equal distances along the tube, like 
little captive balloons. 

The young Fretichman tlirew the 
afl'air into the water. Immediately the 


tube Kink to sixty centimeters it re- 
tiiaincd susjiemleil, and quiti- motion¬ 
less. 

“Suppose my tube to l>e of suflicicnt 
strength, length, and calibre,’’ he con¬ 
tinued, “ suppose the floats to b<* pro¬ 
portionate to its dimensions, substitute 
sixty meters of sea-water for sixty 
centimc'tei-.s of fri'sh, and there is our 
transiitlantic ))ipe I ” 

Kbfiiezer remaine*! silent, but was 
evidently struck with the simplicity of 
the demonstration. 

“ I’hy.sical laws are always the same,” 
Kiid Kaymoml. “What Impjn-iis to a 
sm.'ill tulie like this will happen to a 
monster tul»e such as we thinlc of con- 
sti-ticting. Make the exp«*rinu-nt in a ' 
gold-fish bowl or in the Atlantic, the ■ 
essential conditions remain the sanie. 
W<‘ shall want moi*e gutta-percha, more , 
floats, more money, in a word, ajid that , 
is all. But it is only a question of | 
money.’’ i 

“ Oil ! ’’ .Kiid Klienezer, clenching his ] 
fists with an air of tierce resolution, I 
“money shall not fail you! At loa.st, I 
unles.s it takes milliards!” he added, | 

f 'iving Raymond a look in which could | 
le read his fear lest the dream could 1 

not l>e realised. ] 

“Milliards? No!” said the young 
man. “But millions, a few. Five or 
six millions of dollars, according to all . 

appearance.” ^ 

“That can l>e found,” said Ebenezer 
with a sigh of relief; “and 1 will .see 
to it. >Show mo the use of this appa¬ 
ratus.” 

.\iid he pointetl to the ladle on the 
fire. 

“That is the beginning of our float¬ 
ing workshop,” said Raymond. “Here 
is a tube formotl by a spiral spring, 
which I place in the mould thus. . 
I’luler the action of heat, the gutta¬ 
percha in fusion flows tdong the spring, | 


and becomes p.art of it. You have only 
to dniw out over the stern of the 
launch the tulie tlius treatixl, and as 
you immerse it you will see it solidify 
in the very place where it ought to 
remain. See, it hegin.s to come out.” 

And drawn by very simple meclmiiism 
—a string wound round a tiny winch— 
the gutta-i)ercha cylinder apjx'ai-ed at 
the end of the bent pipe, gradually 
grew longer, touched tlie water, .and 
began to sink. At the cud of twenty 
minutes it was two meters long. Cas- 
soulet fastened on the metal floats, and 
finally the tube, cut off by a blow from 
a hatchet, remained .suspeiuh*d a few 
centinieter.s under water in the place 
where it had fallen. 

Ebenezer appeared as satisfied witli 
the result a.s Raymond himself. 

“The demonstration seems complete 
enough,” he said. “But I am curious 
to see it tried on a larger tube, and in 
company M’ith one of niy friends, Jacob 
Freeman, my cashier. Could you 
an-ange that ? ’’ 

“Any day you like to name.” 

“ We will arrange it together. Do 
me the pleasure of dining with me this 
evening.” 

The invitation was accepted, and 
preparations were made to return to 
the town. But the launch had moved 
off some distance, and it took a little 
time to find the two tubes w'here they 
hiul been immersed. 

“Another time 1 will take care to 
mark the place with a cork buoy, so as 
to forget nothing of what we shall have 
to do at sea,” said Raymond. 

But it was found simpler in the next 
experiment to opemte in the bed of 
Yellow River ; and this led to the cap¬ 
ture of Peter Murphy in the verj- act 
of espionage. 

(70 be eontinued.} 


“■^ou can ride on now, Misther Hugh, 
j[ and plaze send nio u dhrink u£ 
wather by Toby, for I’m nigh choked 
with the uruth and dust,” said Denis. 

I was not sorry to comply with tliis 
request, for although the it<in]p wiis 
little more than a mile of!’ the sheep 
were nearly knocked up with the heat, 
and I knew it would take quite another 
hour to get them home, so I gaveNobby 
the rein, and soon reaelu'd the huts. 

To drink a quart of water and to 
send Toby off with a canvas bag of the 
precious fluid for Denis, was only the 
work of a minute. I tlxm washed the 
dust out of niy eyes and the horrible 
stains off my hands, and awakened Jack, 
who, in spite of the flies and the heat, 
had gone to sleep through sheer ex¬ 
haustion. 

’'Hulloa, Hugh, back again! And 
whit about the slieep ? ” he asked. 

“ Oh, we’ve got the sheep! The 
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fellows hatl taken about a hundred of 
them, I should think.” 

“And how did the niggers shape? I 
suppose you did not have much bother 
with them 1 ” 

“ Well, yes, we had a lot of trouble 
with one man, and I’m sorry to say I 
had to shoot him.” 

“You did !” exclaimed Jack, all eyes 
and ears; “ but of course you didn’t kHl 
him!” 

“ Yes I <Iid, and he died with his head 
on my knee.” 

Jack stared very hard at me, as 
though he were not quite sure whether 
I was romancing or telling the truth ; 
but the serious look in my face no 
doubt led him to the latter conclusion, 
as he remarked, 

“ Of course you did it in self-defence, 
Hugh?” 

“ Ves : thank God, I can sav with a 
clear conscience that I only fired to save 


my own life. This is how it happened ’ 
—and I gave Jack a detailed account of 
the whole affair from first to last. 

“ Well, 1 don’t sec that you are in the 
least to blame, old man. It’s an un¬ 
fortunate business, but the chances are 
that if you hadn’t shot him when you 
did, he would have s]>earod you,” said 
my brother, who had listened to my 
story with breathless interest. 

“ No, I’m not to blame ; and if Denis 
had taken the man’s life, I'should pro¬ 
bably liave said ‘ serve him right,’ but I 
must admit that 1 fe^el rather unhappy 
at having done it myself. In the siglit 
of God and man, I believe, I’m innocent 
of that man’s blood, but the horror of 
having killed a human being is with me, 
for all that; oud I can’t shake it off.” 

“Yes, I can quite understand that. 

I At the same time, I can’t see how you 
I could have done otherwise. It woukl 
I have bren a very much more unhappy 
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business if you had been killed, old chap, 
and I thiok we ought to thank God for 
having nerved vour hand to defend 
yourself,” replied Jack. 

“Yes. I inu.st look at it in that light. 
But tliere’s one more matter which I 
think it’s uiy duty to attend to, and if 
you feel well enough I should like you 
to help me—I must bury the body.” 

“.Must you ? Whyl” asked Jiick, who 
did not appear to relish the idea of 
having to turn undertaker. 

“ Well, I look at it in this way. As I 
killed the unfortunate fellow, I think 
the least I can do is to put him in his 
grave,” I replied with a kind of feeling 
that I liad some sort of horrible pro¬ 
prietorship in the corpse. 

“All right. I’ll go with you, and well 
take Toby, leaving Denis to take charge 
of the dock,” replied Jack. And so it 
was arranged. 


\ At four o’clock that afternoon Jack 
and I armed ourselves with our revol¬ 
vers, and, accompanied by Toby carry¬ 
ing a spade, rode out to the place where 
Denis and I had overtaken the sheep- 
stealers. With a sickening sort of 
I sensation I rode slowly towards the 
fatal spot, and was intensely relieved 
J to find only a few broken bushes and a 
I clot of dry blood which had soaked into 
> the sand. 

1 “Thank goodness, the body has been 
j taken away, and we have been spared 
1 a horrible duty,” I remarked, turning to 
! Jack. 

■ “ Yes, plenty black fellow’ been here 
and carry ’um away dead man,” said 
Toby, pointing to a lot of tracks that 
were evidently quite fresh. 

■ “Come along, let us go home again,” 
said Jack ; and in another minute we 

1 were cantering back towards the camp, 


, glad to get away from the hateful 
spot. 

I It was nearly sundown when we 
reined up alongside of Denis, who was 
I,walking slowly in rear of the sheep, 
now on their way homeward for the 
I night. 

‘'Shure, and you didn’t take very long 
! to carry out that funeral, Misther 
Hugh,” remarked the Irishman, as he 
. glanced up at me w'ith a grin on hyi 
face. 

“ Xo.” s.aid I, “ the natives have saved 
us the trouble; and I’m not sorry for it.” 
I “Shure, I could have tould you you 
; were going on a fool’s errand when you 
' started. But n>aybe it’s as well you 
found it out for yourselves, liere 
Toby,” he continued, “give me that 
horse, and I’ll ride in and get supper 
ready, while you bring in the sheep, 
j {To bt cohOIhiucI.) 


A nyone intending to keep the homing 
mge«m must tirsD select a suitable 
place for liia loft. This is most important. 
The higher the loft is from the ground the 
better, as the young birds, before being 
given their liberty, ore enabled to get oat 
m the trap and see the surrounding 
eonntry for some considerable distance. A 
eoiiimon dovecot fixed up against a wall 
or on a pole is of no use to keep homing 
pigeons in; they must have a loft motle 
fur them. We would advise one to >je 
made similar to the sketch we give. The 
end of a loft over a stable or storenmiu, or 
the top room of a dwelling-house, is often 
selected and fitted up; but whichever plan 
is adopte<l, the loft ciiosen sliould bo at 
least high enough inside to allow anyone 
to walk upright in, and not less tlian six 
feet square, though of course the size 
must largely de|>end on the number of 
birds that are to be kept in it. 

Having chosen the loft, it must next be 
fitted up. It should have an entrance-door 
for the owner at one of the sides, not—if it 
can be avoided—a trap in the fioor, a.H it is 
apt to frighten the birds to come up into 
the loft in this manner. Another im¬ 
portant matter is, that the more liglit you 
can let your birds have the better; and, 
further, so arrange this that the sun may 
shine in as mudi as pos.sible. The trap 
should be fixed to face the south, with a 
door in front, with bolting-wires at the 
sides, so that the birds can gain admission 
in the event of the door being closed. 

Having constructed the shell of the loft, 
it will how want fitting up inside. Of 
course a great deal depends on the size of 
the loft. If large enough, it is a good plan 
to divKle it down the middle, to enable 
one to separate the cock from the hens 
during the winter. Then, by having two 
entrance-holes into the trap, the cack may 
l»e let out one day and the hens the next; 
or you can keep m one loft a few prisoners 
for stock pnrposes. 

Homing pigeons, being prolific breeders, 
require double nest-boxes; that is, a large 
nest-box with a (lartition about nine indies 
high: this is because liefnreone pair is reared 
up tlie hen usually lays again, and the 
division between prevents the young ones 
^m disturbing the hen during the next 
incubation. Each nest-box should have in 
it an earthenware pan, w'hich can easily 
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be purchased at a cost of tlirecpcnce. Each 
nest-pan and l>nx should have plenty of 
pitch-pine sawdn.st in it, which sliould be 
constantly replaced. This prevents any 
vermin from congregating, ami tends to 
keep the birtls healthy. The loft should 
be well providetl with shelves, and small 
brackets placet! under the shelves to pre¬ 
vent the other birds from fouling them, as 
every bird likes his own favourite s^wt at 
night, just os tnuch as its one particular 
nest-box ; and once having chosen its place 
in the loft, it will fight hard to retain it. 
Ahvnvs keep a fountain in the loft con- 
stantfy supplictl with fresh water. It is 
very beneficial also to the binls to let them 
have a plentiful supply of old mortar 
broken up very fine, ns it tends to promote 
that goml hard condition which is so essen¬ 
tial to the homing pigeons, and likewise 
assists in forming the shell for their eggs. 
It is as well always to keep your hojiper 
well supplied with good maple peas ; and, 
when the birds are in training, one contain¬ 
ing small tick beans. Indeed, yon should 
1)6 careful never to let them go short, os a 
bird having free access to the food will 
never over-eat itself, and will be in much 
letter condition for Hying. Let your birds 
have, too, a block of liou.se-salt to pick at, 
as they seem to relish it, and it no doubt 
acts as a medicine. 

Having prejiared the loft, the next thing 
will l>e to stock it. There are two or three 
ways before the amateur to obtain a loft of 
birds. (!)ne method is to buy some good 
proved ohl birds that have flown, say, from 
200 to 250 miles. Should tliis plan be 
adopte4l, the prisoners must be kept con- 
finetl in a loft and allowed to breed, tui-ning 
the squeakers out into their intended loft 
as soon as they can peck up. Another 
nusle of starting—ami which is the most 
simple and inexpensive—is to buy some 
sijueakcrs from thoroughly goo<l proved 
bmls. If this inode is adopted, the rnung 
ones should never have been allowecf to go 
out into the trap. 

In a day or two after the binls have got 
thorouglify actjuainteil with their new 
home, yon may let down the front part of 
the trap, but ifo not drive them out, under 
any circumstances; and it is a good plan, 
for the first time or so, to let them out 
alioiit three hours before sunset. After 
some eight weeks your birds will get 
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I thoroughly acquainted with the locality, 

' and you may now commence the training 
, of them. During the first season eveiy* 

: care must lie taken of them. They must 
j not be sent too long a distance at a stage, 
i esjieciolly in the first twenty miles from 
home; and in no instance should they 
tossed during rain or in foggy weather, as 
tliey fail to see their whereabouts, 

I ami get lost. A very strong wind against 
them is also objectionable, as it greatly 
impedes their passage through the air and 
tires them in a very short time. 

Young birds are usually put into train¬ 
ing during tlie months of -July and August, 

I but after this they should never be toss^, 

I as shooting commences on the 1st of Sep- 
! tember, and there wonld then be a possi- 
I bility of their getting sliot. 

I In selectingsuiiietown—say, fifty or ahun- 

I dred milesdistnntfromyourresidence—take 
an onlinary Bradsliaw's ma]> and draw a 
j straight line from home to where your 
I birds are finally to lie sent, and commence 
j training the binls in the following manner; 
j For the first ten miles let them go singly, 
as if you have an inferior one it will soon 
be lost. For the first toss, one mile; second 
toss, two miles; let them rest, say, one 
day, then four miles with another rest; 
then seven miles. Now give two days’ 
rest, and then try twelve infles ; next three 
I days’ rest, and then twenty miles. After 
your birds have accomplished this you can 
send them easily ten-mile stages, but only 
once a week. 

We should advise that after your birds 
have accomplished the twenty-mile toss, 
thev sliould be flown early in the morning, 
which can be easily arrangeil by sending 
them overnight to any stationmaj«ter. 

I Having succeeded in the 100-miles stages, 

I you would then have a good stock to start 
i in the ohl bird races the following year. 

I Before joining a chih it would l»e well to 
j make careful iiiquii^’ in regard to its re- 
I putation, for in tliLs, as in most other 
' matters, there are clulm and clubs, am.' 

I some we would advise our readers niosi 
sedulously avoid, if only as a manV 
I protest against the custom which has bem 
: growing apace lately, especially in tie 
north of Englantl, or flying on Sundays, 
j and allowing the baneful practice of bettiig 
I to gather round and poison all that is «lcne 
1 Unhappily, there are tliose who would, by 
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their conduct, xinirch iiml any healthy 
])n><tinic—footlmll, cyclin*;, and 

cricket even not exi“ei*te<i — and pigeon 
trainin'' anil flyinjj have not of cnui>ie l>een 
allowed to e 2 «cni>e their cuntaininatiun. 


Fortunately, there are inaiiY thorouj'hly 
retipectahle clul)fi avaiinhie that would no 
more permit Sunday Hyin<j and l^ttiny on 
the part of their nienilwrs than they would 
allow any other degradation. For instance, 


tliere are the London Columbarian Swiety, 
1(X>. High HoUwrn ; Finsbuiy Park Flying 
Club, 30, Durham Road, N., with many 
others. Keoderaof the world-famed B. O. P. 
sliould know lioM’ to choose wisely. 
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B OVS who are fond of constnicting moilels, 
etc., are often in want of a small 
niacliine to work them, instead of turning 
them by hand. Steam-engines on a small 
scale work very well in their way, but the 
water 8fM)n IkuU awav and has to be 
replenished; whereas, in the case of an 
electro-motor, the Uattery can be made to 
work it for some hours without attention. ! 
It is, moreover, a feather in one’s cap to 
construct the little macliine as well as the 
model, and even if there is no model in 
the case, the making of the machine is an 
int-ere.sting occup.ation, and its working, 
wlien finished, is quite a marvel to the 
uninitiated beholder. I feel sure, for these 
reasons, that many rcailcrs of the Boy’« 
Own Papeu will like to hear how to make 
one for tliciusclvcs. 

To fonii the base of our niacliine we 
must take a piece of mahogany, or other 
ornamental wood, 5 indies long by .34 
inches broad, and ^ of an inch thick, and at 
a distance of ^ of an inch from one end, 
and § of an inch from one side, we ni.nst 
fasten another piece of the same wood If 
inches stpiare by f of an inch thick. This 
is to act as a supixirt for the electro-mag- 
net, which ive now proceed to construct. 

Take a rod of soft iron 5 inches Jong and 
I of an inch in diameter, and liend it 
into the sba{>e of a horseshoe, tlie ends 
being about g of an inch apart. It must l>e 
reiiihj soft iron, for on this depends the 
whole sncceas of the machine. If it is not 
softened suthciently you must soften it 
ourself, which is done by heating it till 
right red-hot in the tire after it has been 
bent to the shape of the magnet, anil then 
taking it out and burying it in tlie ashes 
under the grate, or, better still, leaving it 
in the hre as it goes out overnight; this 
is done in onler that it may cool very 
slowly, on which the softness of the iron 
depends. This having been accomjiUshed, 
tlie bar has now to be converted into an 
electro-magnet, wliich is done by winding 
wire covereil with iiaraffined cotton to insu¬ 
late it—whicli can be bought from any 
electrical instrument maker—all round the 
bar of soft iron. The wire must be wound 
very carefully, or tiie right effect ivill not 
be produced. It is wound on a regular 
system, as follows: 

Starting from the centre of the horse¬ 
shoe, the wire is to be wound all one mty, 
so that if the horse-shoe were straiglitened 
out after the wire had been wound on it the 
coils would all lie in the same tjirection. 

The diagram (Fig. 1) will help you to 
understand thi-s. Starting from A the wire 
is wound in the direction of the arrow till 
it arrives at B, and then Ijock again over 
the lirst layer till it arrives at a again. It 
is then wound on the other jiole of the 
magnet to c, and liack over the lirst layer 
to A again. We tlien have two ends of 
wire, one coming from aliove. tlie other 
from below. When the lirst layer in each 
case has been wound, the leg on wliich it 
is should lie dipi>ed in melted paraffin u-o.r 
for a minute or two, and fiieii alloMcd to 
hard before winding the second layer 
jiack again over it. This will increase the 
insulation of tin* wire, and thus the strcnglli 
of the magnet. When tlie wire has all 


been laid on the whole horseshoe can lie 
dipped in the melted wax. and left to soak 
for about a quarter of an hour. When dry 



Fig;. I.—Method of Winding Electro-magnet. 

The arrows show the direetion In which the wire 
is wound. 

W w—Ends of wire. 

again, it can lie covereil with a varnish 
made by breaking up a stick of red sealing- 
wax and dis.solving it to a thick paste in 
spirits of wine. Warm the spirit by putting 
the vessel containing it into lut water, or 
if heated over a spirit-lamp, or a liglit of 
any kind, be very careful, or the whole 
may hurst into a tlame. This varnish can 
be put on with a brush, and will add to 
the efficiency of the magnet, aud also to its 
apmarance. 

The magnet, having lieen completed, ha*' 
now to be fa-stened ti the small sijiiare of 
wood which forms its support This is 
done hy placing it Hat on tlie ton (inserting 
a piece of leather between it nnil the wood) 
and fastening it down by screwing a small 
piece of brass or hard wood, inches long. 

S of an inch broad, and ^ of an inch thick, 
on the top of it, tlie screw passing between 
the poles of the magnet. The ends of the 
wire are left loo.se for the present. 

We now have to consider how to make 
the revolving part of the macliine. To do 
this we begin W taking a piece of steel rod 
2 inches long—a wire nail with the head 
j cut off will answer if it is filed perfectly 
j smooth—and on this we fasten a piece of 
I brass about ^ of an inch broad, ^ an inch 
long, and J of an inch wide. This is to have 
a hole drilled through its length, so that it 
will tit tightly over the steel bar forming the 
axle. This having been done, a piece of 
steel or soft iron IJ inches long hy 4 an inch 
broad and 4 of an inch thick is taken, and 
a hole drilled in the centre to fit the axle. 

If either hole is made too large they will 
I have to lie soldered to the axle ; so if you 
I cannot manage the soldering-bit you must 
j be careful to get tbe holes the right size. 

' A piece of brass inches high by 4 <>f an 
' inch thick and J- of .an inch broad is now to 
lie screwLxl to the front of the small square 
I of wood which supports the magnet l>e- 
I tu een tlie jxiles, and another similar piece 
j is fixeil about 14 inches away from it; tlii.s 
! is fastened to the wood hy being bent at 
right angles, tlie hottoiu lieiiig screwed to 
i the ha.se of tlie niaciiine. It should there- 
1 fore lie about Ij inclie-s long, to admit of 
j the part wliieliBtauds up being ]g of an ineb ; 


I high, as tlie other is. These are for support- 
I iiig the axle, and lioles are to be drills in 
tliemat sticli a hciglii that when the piece of 
steel or soft iron (to becalled the “armature*' 
in future) is pushed a little way along the 
axle, the latter being placed in the hoi^ of 
the siiiqiorts made to receive it, it is just 
oppusiiB tile pules of the magnet, tbe piece 
ot brass lieing just lieliiud it. 'The arma¬ 
ture on my electro-motor is shaped as iu 
Fig. 2, and the broadest parts are just op}io- 
site tlie poles of the magnet. This Iook;» 



Fig. 2.—Shape of Steel Armature for Magnet. 


nicer, but is not es.seiitial to the working of 
[ the motor. 

I We now return to the two wires tliat 
i were wound round the magnet. Twohole>- 
! are to he made just liehind the magnet, aud 
I the ends posseil through them to theunder- 
neatli side of the stand. Two “ bindiog- 
I screws” are then procured from any ele-c- 
I tiician, and one is screwed into the I>.a.se 
I near the edge on the left side of the magnet 
j when the iioles are facing von. To this. 
I screw is attached one of the wires from 
I the magnet, the wire being twisted round 
j the bottom of the screw underneath the 
base. If a hole is made round the bottom 
of the screw, and a little channel is cut for 
the wire to lie in, the liase will stand fiat, 
which it would not otiierwise do. 

' We now have to consider what is to lie 
‘ done with the other wire, and that leads us 
to another part of the apparatus called the 
“contact-breaker.” A piece of sheet copper 
is taken, and from it is cut a piece the 
shape of Fig. .3. the length of a Ireing Ij of 
an inch, and that of B 1 inch. The breadth 
of is \ of an inch, and that of B .4 an inch. 



s—Piece ot tliln steel flicd lo cupper nt l>. 

The part c is made rather wider, because a 
screw has to be inserted through the copper 
at that point. At the point corresponding 
to D in the sketch a piece of thin steel 
14 inch long and 4 ot an inch broad is 
fastened, either bysolderingorasmall rivet. 
The end of this steel spring projects beyond 
the copper for aliont § of an inch. The 
copnor IS now to lie fastened on to the liase 
Ilf tho machine by screwing the other hind- 
iiig-sciew tlinmgh the part B, this part being 
placed Hat on the wooil and the other part 
turned upwards. It must lie fastencii at 
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the Ilf the li.'t'H near the hiiiiliiii.' M*rp\v 
ulreadv inMert«-iJ, iuhI in front of it wlien 
the [nilej* of tin* nia;^et are fucin;; vou, in 
such a [•o^'idoii that the [lurt which is turin-<l 
ujiwards will now come over the {)io<-e of 
• brass wliich was fastened to the axle of the 
jnilley, just liehind the piwe of ste<*l whicli 
H in front of tlie iiin;'iiet. The sprin;; at- 
tiU'Iicil to the copper must lie so arra,noe<l 
, that when the brass is jini with tlie Uu-eit is 
not in contact with the spriii;:. hut wlien the 
hras-s makes half a revoliilioii the s]irin;; 
touches it. .V reference to h’i;;s. 4 ami o will 
explain this. A screw is put through the 



Flfr 4.—Position of Cont«ct br«aker when the 
Current ie pasting. ^Sectional Diagram.) 
A— nra«« {ilcce .'ittscheJ to aniiatkin-. 

B - iliii'liiiK s< rcw. 

r -OijiptT of oiiUict-iircakcr. 

Steel •|>r1iic. 

ooprx'r at the widest jiart (f) into the haso. 
nn«r when this is screwed down the spriji;' 
will lie closer to tlie revidvinjr brass-pi»s‘e ; 
ami this, with a strong l»altery, mak»*s the 
motor work more strongly, but with a 
weaker l»aUery it would stop it if lowensl 
•iiucli. If found to do .so, the screw should 
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magnet attracts the armature to its nearest 
Hiint it moves to within alxiut & of an inch 
roni the ma;;nct. This is very ea.sv to <lo 
, in pniciice, jls it only involves the tioliteii- 
I ino or loosi-ninj' of llie screws tixing on the 
' supisirt. 

1 Tlie machine is now finished, and we will 
[ see what will hap[K‘n when the binding- 
I M-rews are conne<-led with the wires from 
I the luittcry whicli U to work it. I..ooking 
I at Fig. 0. which gives ati idea of tlie machine 
wlien iinislied, we will tnu'u the course of 



ti 


Pig. 6.— Ground Plan of Electro-motor when 
Completed. 

A- Amiatiirc. 

D u Biniliiii: screw*. 

0 I’lUitact-lireaker. 

TV—.Axle of revolving nmintnre. 

K—Br.xss nn axle and steel o( contact- 
liiv.tker hi position, 
p- Pulley nt end of axle. 

S Scry w fastening down magnet M. 
w w- Wires from coil of inii),'net. 

Tlio ilottcd line* show the positions of connecting 
wires undtr the liase. 



tlie end of the axle (at t’ in Fig. 6), and if a 
piece of string is pas-ed rouml this pullev 
to form an endless l»and, the motor will 
work any model not too hard fur its 
strength that is worked by a pulley round 
which the endles.s band is strctcneil. I 
have drawn tlie picture above as if the top 
of the ba.se of the machine was slightly 
sloping towards the ladder, as the parts are 
thereby more ea.sily recognisetl. Uf coui>-o 
thosideof the ariiiatiire would not l>e visible 
if looked at in a perfectly vertical direction. 

Uii imge 447 uf the last volume I de- 
scribext a method of making a bichromato 
battery which was to work an imlnction- 
coil. The same battery will xvork this 
motor, but you may want another cell— 
t.c., jnr, zinc, and carlion, etc.—to work it 
well. As I tohl you there how to make a 
bichromate battery, I will here describe 
how to make a “Ilaniell” battery, two 
cells of which will work this motor, and it 
does not reijuire the addition of a strung 
aci<i, w hich is of course an ailvautage. 

Take a stone jar which has been used 
for table-salt, anil which you can get from 
the cook (they are generally about (i inches 
higli and 3 inches in diameter), or the 
gla.ss pots in xvhicli two \>ounds of jam are 
sold will answer, only you must take more 
care of them; and get an ironmonger to 
cut you a piece of sheet cop^r 7 inches 
high and 8 inches hroail, and Mnd tliis so 
that it will just go into the jar and stand 
up above the top. Now buy a “porous 
pot ” from an ironmonger or electrician, 
t inches high and nliout 1^ inches in dia¬ 
meter, and place this insbie the bent piece 
of copjier. Inside this ]xit you must put a 
piece of sheet zinc, cut and bent so that it 
will go easily into the pot; about 7 inches 
I high, as before, and 2 inclie.s broad will do. 

All we have to do now is to till the out¬ 
side jar, in which the copjier is, with a 
strong solution of sulphate of copper, and 
put a lot of crystals or the same stufl’ into 
the jar, all round tlie coptier. We now fill 
the inside pot, in which the zinc is, with a 
solution of sulphate of zinc, in which you 
can put a few <lrojis of xveak acid (sul- 
ihuric), xvhicU will increase the current, 
mt if you do this you must take out the 
zinc when you are not using the battery, 
or the next time you want it all the zinc 
will be gone ! Now if we make a hole at 
the top of the copper, and another at the 
toj) of the zinc, aiul twist a piece of covered 
wire through eacli hole, first scraping off 
all the cotton where the wire touches the 
metal, we shall get an electric current if 
we join the other ends of the wires. If 
more than one cell is used, the wire from 
one piece of copper is joined to the zinc in 
the next cell, and so on. Binding-screws 
are made on purpose to connect the wires 
to the cop^ier and zinc, and are much neater 
than twisting them round through the holes. 

When the outside wires of two or three 
cells made and joined together in this 
way are connected with the binding- 
screws of the electro-motor, it will begin 
buzzing round in a frantic and furious 
manner, and if you have connecteil it with 
the mo<lel, the latter ought also to begin t(» 
work. If it is too strong for the motor 
you can add on another ceil to the battery ; 
Wt of course the more cells you add on, 
the more exiiensix’e the battery will be to 
keep up. 

There is of course no reason against 
making a much larger motor Ilian the one 
I have described ; and with a larger motor 
you could work a sewing machine. 1 hey 
are, however, far more exi»en.sive to main¬ 
tain in action than steam or gas engines, 
and until someone invents an electric 
battery very much cheaper than any we 
know of nt present, they will not come 
into very general use for iiicchnnicnl pur¬ 
poses. 


FiC- 6.—Position of Contact-breaker when the ' 
Current it broken off. (Sectional Diagram.) I 

A- Itra** plccr nttnehud to armatun.'. I 

H- iMiiilliii; sen-wx. 

0 - Copper of roiitact-lirvaker. I 

s Sled irrtiib'. , 

of course lx* turne<l the reverse way to 
undo it. 

The wire from the other end of the mag¬ 
net-coil has now to l>e taken up through a 
bole jasf lK‘hind the brass siipysirt of the 
axle, which is Ix-tween the jNiles of the ' 
magnet, and the brass Is scroweil tirnily 
down on to the fop of the wire, so that ' 
brass and wire are in contact. I ought to J 
sav here that tlie greatest care iiiu.st lie | 
taken to scmiie off all the parallined cotton i 
over the xvire when it is wanted to lie in 
contact with any of the fittings. On the 
«)tlier hand, you iimst take great care not 
to fray off the cotton anywhere where it is 
wanteil for insulation, for if the wire gets 
into contact with the wrong piece of metal 
or xvire the current may run round the 
shortest way (which electricity will always i 
do if it |>ossi})ly can, lieliig averse to take 
a longer joiimcy than it is alr-olutely i 
coinp'Tled), and will not do the work we ' 
want it to do. lU*fore screwing down the 
brass support over the wire a little piece of 
steel is fasteneil to the Iwick of the hrnss 
so that it is oxer the hole for the axle. The 
wire from the coil is to lie in contact with 
thU piece of steel. It has two objects : 
firstly, it a<*ts as a connoting link between 
the wire and the revolving axle, which is 
essential if the coil is to xvork |>ropcrly ; , 
and secondly, it prevents the axle from i 
going «o far through the hole that the steel I 
armature sticks to the magnet, in xvhich I 
case, of course, all action would l>e at an I 
end. The armature iiiHst always lie trying I 
to get to the magnet, and never able to do ' 
-SO ; and the sup]>ort and piece of steel , 
behind it must ue ti.xexl so that when the i 


tiie current. Starting from the binding- 
screw (ii) oil the left hand (the lower one 
in the alsive illustration), it goes round the 
coil on the horse-'^hoe, wliiob, lieing of soft 
iron, is instantly converted into a magnet. 
This accordingly attracts the armature, 
which moves round towards it, making 
Iialf a turn, if necessary, till it U exactly 
opjiosife tlie poles of llie magnet. Now 
su|iposing that it did not make this half- 
turn, tlie current would continue to run 
through tlie brass support liehind tlie arma¬ 
ture to the axle (the brass lieing connected 
with the other end of tlie magnetic coil, 
as shown hy the up/Kr dotted line in the 
above illustration), and tlirongh the brass- 
piece f>n the axle to the spring, from which 
It wouM have a straight course before it 
down the sheet copi>er to the other binding- 
screw, ami so liacK to the battery by the 
other xvire. But all this Is stopiied by the 
movement of the armature, which turns 
tlie hniss-piece liehind it half a revolution, 
along xvith itself (Initli lieing fixed to the 
same axle): and this is so adjusted that 
when turned this half-revolution it is out 
of contact with the spring, and so the cur¬ 
rent is stoppcil. and the iron ceases to lie a 
magnet. If the armature noxv remained in 
its jirest'nt position there would be an end 
of the xvorking of the motor, but the im- 
letns received by sjiringing suddenly in 
rout of the magnet is more than enough 
to carry it on another half-revolution. This 
of course brings the other side of the hrass- 
piece in contact xvitii the sjiring, and the 
instant this takes place the cuirent Hows 
again, and the iron liecomes a magnet and 
attracts tlie armature, which is thus forced 
on another half-revolution till the ends are 
opposite the juilesof tlie magnet. AH this 
goes on as long as the battery xvorks, and 
therefore tlie armature continues to spin 
round at a tremendous pace, turning the 
axle with it. A small pulley is fixed to 
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LIFE ON BOARD THE BRITANNIA. 

Bv CAPTAiy Bedford, r.n., c.bji a.d.c., lately in command. 

(ITitA JUiistratiofu b>j the Author.) 


8 AFELY moored in the land-locked haven 
of Dartiinmtlj lie two of Kn'^dand’s 
old wcKKlen walls, which, long out of date 
as fighting ships, for M-hicli they were 
originally hnilt, are fulfilling a peaceful 
inission aa the home for two years of the 
youngsters who aspire to emulate Nelson 
and other groat sea captains hy serving their 
i^ueen and country in her Majesty’s navy. 

All the “executive” officers—that is, 
those who are to he traine<l to command onr 
sliipe and fleets in the future—pass through 
two years of ]iroliation and preliminary 
e<lncation on l>oanl before Iteinj' actually 
enrolled us naval officers. And a few words 
on this subject cannot fail to be of interest 
t© British ls»ys. 

For administrative purposes the estab¬ 
lishment is called tlio Britannia, a grand 
and suggestive name; but it consists, as 
before mentionetl, of two ships. The Uin- 


Ls concerned, at Kingswear, which is the 
terminus on the opjxisite side of the river to 
the town of Dartmouth. 

Just abreast of the Britannia is a little 
platform, and here tlie train is stop])ed for 
the convenience of passengers belonging to 
or going to the ships. From here a very 
good view of tliem is obtained. Alas! 
even the most ardent admirer of the old 
style of ships could not pretend that there 
is much beauty or poetry about these hulks 
by day ; but at niglit, with lights gleaming 
from the long rows of ports, and reflected 
on the calm surface of Uie river, the effect 
is veiy' striking, and the exclamation 
“How beautiful!” is often heard from 
j^ssengers by the evening express from 
I.rf)ndon a.s tliev suddenly come in siglit of 
this blaze of light without any previous 
warning. 

The effect has been immensely increased 


development of the training of our young 
naval officers. 

For many years prior to 1857 boys enter¬ 
ing tlie navy as officers, having obtained a 
nomination, had to appear bemre a doctor, 
and if tlie candidate looked healthy liis 
ordeal was very short. He was made to 
run across the room, jump over a chair or 
something of that kind, had to take a long 
breath, got a slap on the back or a dig 
in tlie ribs, and was dismissed with a 
kindly “You’ll do.” Then a sum in the 
first four rules and a scrap of ilictation 
iiaving been more or less successfully 
accomplished, the small boy, aged perhaps 
twelve and a half or thirteen years, donnol 
the blue uniform with brass buttons, and 
was sent off to take his chance in a sea¬ 
going inan-of-man os a “ volunteer of the 
first class.” 

It will easily be understood that this was 



The Britannia and Hindcstan. 


•dostan, an old two-decker, built of teak- i 
wood at Bomliay, and intended to carry 
©eventy-four guns in days gone by, is 
moored aliea^l of the Larger ship, and con¬ 
nected to lier by a bridge. 

The two together form a conspicuous ' 
abject when approaching Dartmouth, j 
whether by steamer down the beautiful 
lliver Dart from Totnea, or liy train, wliicli, j 
on emerging from a tunnel' after leaving ' 
t'lmrston, runs along the left hank of tlie I 
river until it reaclies the “ end of all I 
filings, ■ M f.ir a:, tliat i>art of the railway ; 


within the lost year, the electric light 
having been iiitiYidnecd into eveiy part of 
the two 8lii[>s. 

How ? and when did those two great 
hulks come here? are questions that not 
unnaturally occur to many jieople when 
tlieir attention U attracted bv them; and 
why was such an out-of-tlie-iiaval-way 
place selected as the most suitable for a 
naval training establishment? is another 
que^ that is sometimes heard. 

M’e may yierhaps suitably commence 
our article with a .short sketch of the 


a verj’ rough experience, but it was sup¬ 
posed to l>e hanleniug; and in days when 
scientific knowledge was at a discount in 
the navy, and when an ounce of i>ractice 
was considered worth more than a ton of 
theory in the education of naval officers, it 
answered the purpose. 

At the same time it must be mentioned 
tbat the authorities were not altogether 
blind to the advantagesof some more svste- 
niatic course of education ; for as ear)v as 
1729 a naval academy was estsdilisheA in 
I’ortsmoutli Dockyard for forty stuUcnt>; 
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their ii^es at aiiiuis^ioii were WlMeen lliir- 
teen anil sixteen. In IStJli the name of the 
scliool was ehnnyed to Itoyal Naval t'4»l- 
lejic. In ISIH tin* age was lixeil ns from 
twelve and a half to fourteen yuara. Tlie 


The Firet Britannia—1662. 

course l.osted two years, and then the 
btutlents went to >e.a. But only a small i>art 
of the otticera rcijuiretl to su|i|)lv the wants 
of the service eonl<l Ite juvsschI tiiroiigh this 
college, and in ISJIT it was abolished, aud 
the System ftllnded to alxjvo was made 
general. At the same time instnictors 
were provided in all large sliips to tcitch 
the iiiiiishiiunen when at sea. 

Tlie pre-ent Britannia system originated 
in t adet.-*, a.s they were then called, 

after parsing an e;isy ejitry examination, 
were sent to the llluslrioiis, a slHtionary 
jiiry-riggetl training-ship for young .sea¬ 
men at Portsmouth, and went throiigii a 
c«jursc of iiistruciion.uliich at tiivt extended 
ox er a j>eii<sl of nine months. This was 
increased to lifteeii months after a few 
x e.'irs : and tinally, in I8ti!i, it settleil down 
to the present arrangement of two years. 

It was sisui found ne<-essary to devote 
a ship entirely to thfe cadets, and in 18ol) 
the Britantiia, a tliree-<leokcr, which ha«l 
cArrie*! the Admiral's Hags in the Black 
Sen during the lirst i»art of the Bitssiau 
\\ ar, WAS appropriuteu for the purj>ose. 

Three years afterwards, in 1802, it was 
found •le-irahle to move the ship to Port- 
laml, the vicinity of the town of Portsmouth 
being an unsuitable locality. 

l’«>rtland was very soon condemned as an 
anchomge for her. In winter, in Ijml xvea- 
ther, eomniunication with tlie shore was 
often interrupted, so that the cadets were 
freiiuently confined to the shijia for days 
together, and i>eing unable to get pro]>er 
exercise, became very unhealthy. Nvhen 
they did land, there was not inucli attrac¬ 
tion in the way of playing-tieM or country 
walks, and before the sliip had been tliere 
a year it was decided to move her agivin. 

After considering the rival claims of 
various places, Dartmouth was settled upon. 
Here, at all events, no sea or wind would 
interrupt the passage to ami from the 
sht»re; moreover, the deep water allowed 
rhe .sliip to l>e iiiooreil very close to tlie 
btfwik. Tliere was lovely country round, 
wliich the boys could roam about without 
feax of their getting into much tronhle. A 
fine playing-held was available witliin easy 
rcctch, an ! boating could be indulged in to 


their hearts'content. And so in Septem- 
b('r, IStt'k prejMiriitions were made for the 
voyage, and on the 'Jhtli the Britannia left 
Portland in tow of the Valorous, a iiarldle- 
wheel steam frigate. A number of tlie 
cailets were away on leave at the time, but 
there were still sixty on board, who no 
doubt enjoyeil the thought of a sail in the 
old ship very much. 

The wind wjus favourahle, and w lien clear 
r»f the Bill of Porlland the sails were set, 
and though only jury-riggeil, she got along 
very well by herself, and at sun.set wa-s ojj' 
Dartmouth. She remained at sea for the 
night, and next morning was taken in tow 
by two dwkyard lugs wliicli were waiting 
her arrival, and passing lietween tlie old 
castles that once defemled the entrance, 
was soon safely in the harbour. The .shore 
oil butli sides was lineil with s|>ect4itors, 
who elieereil vigorously; the bells were 
rung, and the Tnmting Hying from the 
niiinerous Hagst.aHs of the rjiiaiiit little 
town showed that tii tlie inhabitants, at 
ail events, the new arrival was very wel¬ 
come. Tliey knew that the advent of the 
Britannia, with her soisie tivc liumlred 
souls on lioard. would athl imixutance to 
the place, and that not a few among them 
would reap subst.vntial Iwiictit from the 
money that would lie put into circulation. 

The mo«iriiigs were liardly .secureil before 
it came on to l»|ow a gale from the soutli- 
west, and the ireople on Isianl must iiave 
congratulated themselves that tliev were not 
eauglit in it outside the liarlKinr, Jor a jurj'- 
rigged, undeniianned line-of-liattle ship U 
not a pleasant craft in which to wrestle with 
the elements. It was soon found ailvisable 
to enlarge the accommodatiuD, and in the 


and a bridge was thrown across the siace 
between the two shii»s. 

But it WAS not long before tlie first 
Utitannia that was inooretl in the Dart 


The Fourth Britannia-:820. 


l»egan to show* signs of age; .she had been 
launched nearly Hfty years, and hod done 


FI(uro>hoad takon off the Fourth Britannia and put on the Bow of the Fifth. 


following year (1864) the Hindustan ar- good work, and the time had come to 

rived, and was moored in her present post- replace her. In 1869 a tine three-decker, 

tion close to the bows of the Britannia, one of the lost of those imposing steam line- 
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of-lNittle-flliipH whose ^lays were numbered 
when the Hussian shyt bniinded off the iron 
si<les of tlie French floating batteries at 
Kiiibimi, was selected for the new trainin;;- 
s]ii|), and carefully litte<l u|i, witii the ex- 
!>ericnce of many years to ;'uule those in 
charge of the work. The engines and 
boilers were removed, the j>ooj> was raised 
and extended, to atfurd room for studies ; a 
sjiacious lecture theatre was erected on the 
Helper deck, and many other alterations were 
made. Insteal of three masts, which, small 
as they were, gave the old ship the apjiear- 
ance of a man-of-war, the new sliip only 
baosted of one, and altogether had a most 
hnlk-like appwirance; but then she was 
designcfl for use, and not for show, and 
there was no comj)arison between the two 
as rcgardeil the comfort of the cadets. Tlie 
naiiK! of the new ship was the Prince of 
Wales, hut llritannia was so appropriate a 
name for the training-ship for ollicer.s of 
the navy which we hope will long continue 
to “rule the waves,” that it was decided 
to perjietuate it, and the Prince of Wales 
liecame Britannia, the fifth ship that had 
itorne the name. The ligure-head of the old 
ship was tran.sferred with the name, and 
this, and four quaint figures that used to 
support the stern gallery, and which arc | 
now prescr\-eil in the grounds lielonging to ' 
the establLshiiient, are all that is left of ' 
licr. 

It may !« interesting to notice here the 
services of the men-of-war that have lH)rne ' 
the name of Britannia. It might well l>e i 
.supposed that the earliest records wouhl , 
contain such a name, but it was not until 
1682 that the Jirst Britannia was launched. I 
She was then the largest ship in the navy, . 
and measured 1,739 tons. In these days a ' 
description of her armament reads very ' 
queerly. Slie carried 24 cannon of 8 or 


7 in. brass 42 prs. ;* 30 culverins, 18 prs.; 24 
demi-culverins, 9 prs.; 13 sakers, 5^ prs.; | 
3 saker-cults, 3 prs.; and proliably 2 long j 
sakers on the torecastle. Bciibow com- | 
maiided this ship for a short time in 1092. | 
She carried Admiral Kussell’.s flag at the | 
battle of La Hogue. In tlie action with | 
the French off Lagos on the 17th and 18th 
of June. 1693, Sir G. Kooke was admiral in 
her; and she carried the flag of Admiral 
Lord Berkeley during operations on the 
French coast in 1696. She was linally laiil 
up at Cliatliam in 1697, and was taken to 
pieces in 1715. 

There is a verj' interesting old engiaving 
of the first Britannia in a house at Kiiigs- 
wear, and she must have made a brave 
shoM' with her streamers and ensigns, and 
her carving and gihiing, very dillerent from 
the severmy simple style of tlie modem 
man-of-war. 

The xcc.oud Britannia was launched in 
1719. She measureil 1,869 tons, and carried 
100 guns. .She was only in commission 
once, when she carried tfie flag of Admiral 
Sir John Norris for a time. She was also 
used as a hospital ship in 1748, but was 
broken up or otherwise disposed of before 
1756. 

The third Britannia was launched in 1762. 
Slie measured 2.091 tons, and was 178 ft. 
long. She carried ICO guns, and was pro¬ 
bably thought a good ile-al of in those days ; 
hut the weight of her broadside of 50 guns 
was only 1,328 ll)s., or 400 Ilw. loss than the 
weight of one sliot from the Inflexible's 80- 
ton gun. This ship was a notoriously bad 
sailer, but was kept constantly employed 
for twenty-six yearn from 1779 to 1805, 
generally carrying an Ailiiiiral s flag. 

* Pr«. = short for poiimlers. The old manner of 
describing; gnus was by the welgiit of the shot. 


During this time she was in action on 
several occasions, including tlie fight off 
Cape St. Vincent on February 14th, 1797; 
and her services culminated at the battle of 
Trafalgar, where slie carried the flag «»f 
Bear-Admiral the Karl of Northesk into 
action, and susUiincd a loss of ten killo*! 
and forty-two wounded. 

Some time after this engagement Jier 
name was changed to St. George. 

Tlie fourth Britannia uas launched in 
1820. This ship measured 2,616 tons, and 
carried 120 guns. It was man}’years before 
she saw any war service, but she carried 
the flag of Admiral Dundas at the l«om- 
hanlmcnt of Sevastopol on Octolier 17th, 
18.54. On the temiination of the Russian 
War she was thoroughly re]>aired and fitteil 
as a training-ship for naval cadets. 
have already traced her career in that ca¬ 
pacity, and it only remains now to notice 
the present sliiji. 

The ffth Britannia was originally de¬ 
signed as a sailing tliree-<lecker. Her keel 
Wiis laid ill June, 1848, and the frameset ui>. 
In thus state it remained until after the 
Russian War, when the necessity for steam 
Iwing introduced into all war shijw having 
l>een fully proved, she was cut in two and 
lengthened amidships, and also by the 
stern, and finally launched as a .screw 131- 
gun ship in 1860, and christened Prince of 
Wales. Ill July, 1869, she was re-naiucd 
Bribinnia. 

It may bo convenient in giving some 
account of tlie life on bo.ard the present 
Britannia to suppose the case of a siiiall boy 
lireil with the idea of lieconiing a naval 
cadet, and follow liim from hU lirst efforts 
to carry this hlea into effect. 

(To be eoxtiitucif.) 


PLANT COLLECTING. 


Bv W. J. Gordon, 


Author of “ Autonij the Wildfiowem," etc,, etc. 


H erewith (Fig. 1.) we have a group of 
sketches of an outfit for plant-collect¬ 
ing recommende<l by the Assistant Natu¬ 
ralist at the Paris Natural History Museum. 
English botanists are, as a rule, satisfied 
M'ith a much simpler array of field tools, 
hut many of them wouhl be glad of such an 
assortment as this—if tliey wore sure of an 
obliging friend to carry it. 

Let us take the articles in numerical 
onler. No. 1 is the collecting-box, the “vas- 
cnlum,” as it Is called aiuong botanists, 
the “canille-ho.x,”as it is called by outsider 
who are anxious to rai.se a laugh at tlic 
Imtanlst's exjiense. A ls>x of this kind, 
with or without a strap, is what no botanist 
should be without, nor should anyone else 
who is out for a country walk. It is handy 
in HO many ways ; it does excellently for 
sandwiches, to take the lowest grountf as a 
foundation ; and it will hold anything— 
insects, ]>lants, fossils, Isinks, maps—in 
fact, there is nothing a va.sculnm will not 
hold if it is only big enough. 

There is, liowever, a limit to this bigness, 
except amongst the veiy anil>iti<iu.s. Now 
and then a man will l>c seen with a vnscii- 
liim twenty inches long, nine wide, and 
five <ieep ; and for Fellows of tlie Linnean 
Society this is appropriate enough ; but for 
ordinary students of more or les.s nuKlest i»re- 
timsions, such a size has a little Um muen of 
t he swaggerer aliout it. One a foot long, six 
inches wide, and two and a half deep will 
be found very handy, and one a very Httlo 
larger will answer all the needs of an 


ordinary collector. In this country the hinted a moment ago, the vasculum may 
vosculum is not so round as shown in the occasionally contain Bomething heavier; 



cut; and the best kind have loop.s at all 
four comers, so that the strap goes right 
under and btickles liclow. Of course there 
is no weight to speak of in plants ; but, as 


Fig 2. 

and it is a.s well to he prepared for this. It 
i.s a good plan to have two of these boxes ; 
one to he worn over the shonlder and the 
other to lie carried in the iKwkot, tlie 
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sniAn''r one boin;; used for tiie Mtialler 
sjM-<duiens. 

Nm. 2 is wliat till' French mil a “ car- 
fahle.” or sntohel, and we call a ticld-lsxik. 
Tliis one consists of two leather IsHik covers 
mill a miiuln'r of sheets of unsi/cd |>aj>er. 
till’covers ludn^ fitteil with straps t«i ^ivc 
the means of ohtainiii;; pressure. The ad¬ 
vantage of a field . lMM»k is lliat a plant 
can lie pre.sseil at once. Many plants will 
not l>ear carrin«e; their Howers full otf 
ca-sily and their folia^'e shrivels. \\ iih 
siicii the bisik is most coiiveiiieiit, as the 
^•olicl’tor is sure of his s)>*M'iinen. Tliere 
are iiianv jiatteriis of those Issiks, one of 
the haiiiliost lieiii;' merely two ci^ar-lMix 
litis wrap|>ed in Ainorican cloth and rolled 
round wall ta]H‘. which is much more cju'ily 
manipulated than the sira]>«. and ;rives an 
exact prt*ssure instea<l of one from hole to 
hole. .-\s far as paj>er is concerned, there is 
n ijiiality sold speciallv for the piirjs*se. oh- 
<aiiiahle at West and Sewmairs, o4. Hatton 


Dei'nisne’s pick, recommended as a siilisti- 
tute, is certainly much inferior to it n.s a 
tiKil. Some of our readers iirt;;ht, however, 
like to {'ive it a trial, as it tils on to the 
end of a walkin^'-stick and coii.seriueiitly 
takes up little ro'iin in carriaj'e. 

No. G is a pair of i>riinin;' shears, and 
ver>' useful tlicy are, if not t<s» lari'o, for 
tnkiii;' specimens of thorns, shrubs, etc., 
wliiih, as a rule, are not j^ot without 
scratches if you have only a knife to work 
with. It is not often, liowever. that they 
are reijiiired ; and we shouhl doubt if ten 
men in Hritain carried tliem. 

.\s to No. 7, a patent jirnniiij' apjmratus, 
“ for takin;; sjK'cimcns of tall tix'cs,” we 
never met a Isitanist on Ids travels with 
one ; hut of course there may In* such a man. 
It is a most useful tmd in Inr-^e fxardens and 
public parks, but it is si.\ feet Id^di, and 
us a necessity for a fiehl iMitniiist it would 
seem to liave drawliacks. 

No. S is a eoiiveiiiont form of laln-l. of 


oo on the 'Arry priiici]ile of thiiikin}|; of 
nolMidy hilt yourself. When you have a 
plant, as in No. G (Fij;. 2). there is an ad¬ 
vantage in takin;' the adult, tlio juvenile, 
and the infant shoots. In tlie ease of water- 
plants, as in the Water t'rowfoot (No. !()), 
you will of course take the roots, and as 
the detcrniiiiation of the varieties of the 
s)>ecies de|>eiids on these roots, you will 
note on tlie label any facts as to tlieir be- 
liavioitr. If you have a tall ;:rass as in No. 
11 you can lieml it in tlii-ec to tit into your 
Isix ; but it is not advisable to bond plants 
if you can liel]> it, and that is one rea.son 
for the lin;;e vasculuins -or vasculn, if you 
like—which the text-books recommend. 

.Mthouj'h herbaria consist generally of 
single speciniens of the plant, it is .os well 
to remeiiilier that for a really goo<l colicc- 
tioii yon want a separate plant in all stages 
of its life, from the seed to the seed-giving 
--every stage of il.s growth and fruclifiea- 
tion. If our local iniiseunis and polytccliuics 



<larden, and most of the natural history 
-slurps, hut hhuting-paiier atiswei-s every 
pur|M>se, as iiuleeii iloes any paj>er on which 
ink will run when you try to write on it. 

No. 3 Is a knife worn in a sheath round 
the waist. In this knife troth sides are 
flat. Tlie shape has its advantages, but 

a rule a very narrow fern trowel answers 
more purposes, ami it takes up no more 
room and costs no more. At s<iine shops a 
tool for the juirimse is sold called a digger, 
which is alruut eight iiiclies long and two 
and a half wide. In ordinary work—at 
any rate for a Ireginner—a good .stout jack¬ 
knife does just as well. 

No. 4 is a Cos-son pick, “for use in rooky 
s»<iils where the roots of the plants h.ave 
jrenetrated the crevice-s of the rocks.’’ Tlie 
mere botanist would, we fancy, leave tins 
at home ; the botanist who is also a geolo¬ 
gist might earn,' it, slung in a l>clt, if it 
were a little better balanced. It is rather 
a well-shaped hnnimer; the chisel edge is 
the right way, though somewhat long, and 
tlie cnia'e is a gootl one : but it is not quite 
i^tisfactory fur all-round work. No. <3, 


Fit. I. 

whicli a supply shonld lie made liefore 
starting. \\ hen the sjiecimen is taken, 
the particulars as to name—which you can 
I work out from such a IxMik as “ thir Coim- 
I try's Flowers ”—date, locality, soil, height 
. alMive sea-level, etc., sliould be noted, and 
I then the lal^cl should l>e tied round the plant 
I and put away with it in the va-seulum, thus 
I avoiding confusion. 

'■ This is really valuable mlvicc. The 

I mere gatliering of plants to l)e put in tlie 
box and thrown on the dust heap when you 
get liome is much lietter left alone, tiather 
' no plants unle-s^ you are going to examine 
them ; and never throw a plant away until 
, you know jt.s name at least. 

I And here a few words on collecting | 

: would seem to l»e .seasonable. In the fir.st 
place gatlier the wliole plant if you can— i 
I root, stem, branch, and olooin, but at tlie j 
same time remember that no plant should ' 
1)6 taken un]es.s you really want it, and 
that the object of taking it is your ediiica- ' 
tion, and not the plant's extinction. If 
there Is only one sjiecimen of a plant in 
a place, better leave it alone, rather tliaii 


were to contain a collection of local plants, 
showing the complete ciri'le of growth of 
every sjiecies, the value to knowledge 
would l>e immense. 

In ]ireserving your plants pres-s them 
between jmuxjuh jiaper to get rid of the 
moisture os soon os you can. It is not a 
had plan to use hot paper ; the hotter your 
paper, the better will you preserve the 
colours. Some of the succulent plants, 
such as stonecrmi, it pays to “kill’’ in 
boiling water before pressing, so as to be 
able to get rid of the moisture as soon as 
possible. Squeeze hard and change the 
[taper often. Diy plants, like grasses, may 
require only one squeezing. Always wasli 
tiie dirt from the roots. In preitaring 
plants for pressure, do not put them all in 
the middle of the palter, but Jay tliem 
about so that the pressure on the pile will 
be equal all over. I'irst have several layers 
of paper, then a layer of plants; then one 
or two of pai>er, then plants, and so on ; 
finally have a board, aim on tlie Iionrd lay 
a liiindred-weiglit. (iatlier your specimens 
in dry w eather; in fact, liave a little 
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moisture on them to l)e-;in with. When ! fossti fem to show how the fossils shouhUie 
they are quite dry and squeezed, lay them ' Morked out. There are two line.s of iiuniirv 
on cartndge-ijaper and keep them in jdace I for you; one giving the Hora of the district, 
by narrow strips of the stufi round sheets of the other the history of the plant. For the 
iH>8tage-8tami>s ; there is nothin" simpler. I lattertindout all youcan about the species 
tm no account gum your plant down on to [ then work at the genns, then work at the 



the pay^r, but vou may glue it if j'ou like. 
Lal>e! it clearly; give the name, order, 
date of collection, geological formation, 
lithological character of the soil, and height 
altove the sea, if you can, and also give the 
plant's hcigiit above tlie gniuml. In short, 
think out the various questions on which 
your s|>eciuieu may throw a light, and act 
accordingly. And do not forget the im¬ 
portant m.atter of insect fertilisation. 

Uemember that there is no break between 
the present and the past. Itccor.ie a geo- 
logi.st . 0.8 well a.s a Ixitanist as .soon as you 
ran. In a well-ananged general collection 
fii.-vsil {ilants should Hml a phice under their 
proiier order and genus. For gatliering 
such you want a liammer and cold-steel 
chisel. Herewith we give a sketch of use¬ 
ful patterns (Fig. 3), and we also give a 


Older. It is with regard to this latter ' 
branch that the value of the fossils will 
felt. 

Flat plants are easy enough to preserve. 
We have already given directions how to 
treat seawced.s and fungi. With regard to 
tiesliv plants and large fruits, you can, if 
you like, keep them in solution. * A service¬ 
able solution is made of bay-salt, a quarter I 
of a pound; of burnt alum, two ounces ; j 
of con'osive Biibliniate, twenty grains ; of ‘ 
lM>iIing water, half a gallon. In some cases 
<Ulute acetic acid will do. 

In the dry way to keep your plants from 
insect ravages keep a lump of camphor in 
the case ; and if yon find the insects per¬ 
sist in their attacks, give the sj^iecimens a i 
light wash with alcoliuHc solution of cor- I 
ro.sive subliinatc. I 


Cou‘cspcni)eiu-c. 


OrE.4K PRHSr Po>TAaB.-An lutcrcitinfjoiinipte of 
u project in advance of iu titiio ie in the Iiamla of 
lineal our readers, lletelleui: “ It Isao ordiuorr 
white envelope with the Inicrlptfun In a kind o( 
an arch—' The world awaits tlreat Kritaiii'i Rreatcat 
gift, an ocean penny postage,' and underneath, 
‘ To make home everywhere, and all nationa neigh- 
lioiira.' Thrre is an lllustratlun of a two-niasted 
ship lieoring ou one of its sails, 'Ocean ueiniy 
postage.' On the other side is a hlack seal with an 
emiraeaeil illustration of two hands clasping each 
other, the inscription on wliich Is, ‘ League of 
I’niversal Brotherhood.' The maker's name and 
address are John Oilptn, BbhopSRate Street. The 
illustrator is Benry Auelay. It is alxiut the year 
le.W." 

Bicvcle (J. Ball).—If yon must have your bicycle 
re-silvered, your liest plan would be to send it back 
to the makers. They would lie most interested lu 
doing the work well. But why not use enamel ? 

Zero.—T liere is nothing in nature that will not freeze 
if you subject it to suflicient cold. Your idea as 
to brine uot freezing is a pure deluslOD. There 
are many liquids that require a greater degree of 
cold to freeze them. Liquid nuinionia nnd sul¬ 
phuric ether, (or instance, freeze at 4C° below zero. 

BEa- 8 B 00 Txa —ParalAn oil, in its purest form of 
vaseline, is most excellent stuff for preventing rust 
on all weapons and machinery. It will do good 
Inside tbc barrel; but <lo not use too much of it. 
'I'he least film serves the purpose. 


I Isc.t»PE«CRST.—The action of the battery cannot 
very well be expressed by one eiinatiou. The zinc | 
simplyfdissolves in the hydrochloric acid In the 

i iorous pot—Zn -f 2 H Cl = Zii i'l, + H. Tlie 
lydrogen is thus evolved nt the surface of the zinc, 
and would polarise the batterv at once were it ii.it 
for the bichromate of potash in the outer cell, 
which parts with some of its oxygen to form water 
with the hydrogen, and thus uses it up. Whensiil- 

{ ihuric acid is used, the solution in the outer vessel 
orms “chrome alum K Cr 8 SO,, crystals of 
which will be found in the jar. | 

Messenger.—Y on need not put the whole ounce of i 
amalgam on the cushion at one time, only enough ' 
to spread all over it and present a metallic surface ' 
to the glass. A piece of tinfoil between gloss and 
rubber will also answer the purpooe ; it should be : 
in metallic connection with the ground. For the | 
sized cylinder yon mention you might get au luch | 
spark, if conditions were favourable. | 

A. W. C.—The volumes of the Bov's Own Papkk ] 
Iregln ou the ftnt Saturday in October of every I 
year. 

Uenrt.-Y ou will And “ Fishing Tackle, and how to 
make It," In our thini volume. “ ITshing for the 
Month " was in the sixth volume. Both were by 
Mr. Hairfogton Keene. 

A. J. ToMALiN. —The “ Hundred Days ” was the time 
clnrlnc which Napoleon reigned after his return 
from KIba, and in wbicU he (ought Waterloo, etc. | 




, 11. J. M. C.—"From Powder Monkey to Admiral’ 
I was in iheflist volume: yeais ago out of prinh 
Tlie story' has, however, been published in liook- 
fuim by Messi-B. liodder aud .Sluughtou, and costs 
4s. or 5s. 

C. F. G.—The Flying Dutchman leaves Paddington 
at B quarter to uvclve. The Zulu leaves at three 
o'clock. They are the fastest trains on the Great 
Westero, but by no means the fastest in England. 
The rate from Paddington to iiidou. witlioiit a 
stop, is 631 miles so hour; but the rate over the 
win.ie distance to Exeter is less Hee our articles 
on “ Express Speed ' iu the January partfor isisO. 

Angler.—I n Mr. H-UTinpton Keere's articles on 
•• Fishing Tackle, and how to iiiake it," “Fishing 
for the ilontl), ' etc , etc., we have given a com- 

F dcte treatise on every branch of fresh-water &ili- 
tig ; iiut we will letiiru to tlic subject from time 
to time. If yon are interested in tlie subject, you 
should refer to back volumes. 

Tti’E (C. E. BBiracloiigh).- .'^inall quantities of type 
arc obtainable from the Model ITiiiting Press Com- 
paiiy, Paniiigdon .Street, E.C., near tlie Meuiuiial 
Hall. 

Uvsii Li;cK-—The detective force is composed of 
men pmnioliHl (ivuii the ranks of ordlii.nry pHdice- 
nieii. For particulars of service apply to Scotland 
Yard, s.tv. 

H. R. C.—The circle round the moon was a halo. -As 
a rule it is n sign of r.'iin : the smaller the circle, the 
sooner tile ram. Fee our article oii the Rainbow 
in the May part. 

A. F. R.—To view Newgate Prison you must have an 
onierfrom the governor. Greenwich Observatory 
is not open to visitors, but permission can l>e given 
by tlie fiecretary of the Admiralty and the Astn.- 
nomcr Boyal. Westminster clock c.an lie seen by 

f 'crmissioii of the Lord Chamberlain. Tlie London 
•ocks are open any day, but to enter the ware¬ 
houses and cellars you must have an order from 
tlie .Beeretsry of the Dock Company. The Mint is 
rai'cly sliowii. iiut permission Is occasionally glrcn 
by the Deputy Master ; address, tlie Mint, R 

Banker.—T he note is of no vnlue except as a 
curiosity. There are no “Confederate .Htates of 
America " in these days. Read the story of Abra- 
liam Lincoln if you do not care to study tlie great 
American War. 

TiflSK-BKiN.— 1 . Louis Rousselet has not written any 
.stories since “ The Tiger-skin,” or “The King of 
the Tigers," ns It was called when pub1ishe<l in 
book-form by Sampson Low and Co. 2. Clark 
Russell has written quite u dozen hooks, most of 
them pniillihud by Cliatto and M'jndus, to vvliow 
you should send for list. 


now TO MAKE A BALL OIT OF A HASD- 
KEKCHIEF. 

By Re^'. F. Bennett, m.a. 

From letters forwarded to mo by the Eilitor, it 
seems that several correspondents have failed in 
accomplishing the trick descri’ied on psgo 4tii), of 
niakmg a liaudkerchlef into a bull. It is always 
diltleiilt in do a trick from a description, and tliis one 
is easier t<t do than to describe. Let me try ag.dn. 

By continuing to fold in the points of the succes¬ 
sive squares (Klg. 1) till you can do so no more, yon 
get a kind of loose roll, wliii-h you must hold in the 
left hand, the thumb kcejiing down the folde<i-in 
points and the fingers being beliiod tlie smooth back. 
Pressing the thumb into tbc centre aud bending the 
lingers a loose bull is formed. 

It ishere thcdilttculty liegius. With the foreBneeT 
and thumb of the right hand get hold of the outside 
part of the ball (“ theskin' } and worry at it. slmkiin; 
it as a terrier does a rat. till you have got It eiitirely 
free from the inside p.arts (“ the contents "). and can 
hold It without flmJing them also. Pull this skin 
with the right linnd, jiushing tbc contents with the 
left thumb. Jn tbls pushing the left thumb will g.. 
beyond tbe centre, aud the folded-iii comers will lie 
held dow n by the “ ball " of the thumb. The pulling 
must be iu a slanting direction across tbe left thumb 
—I'.e., from the left corner of its nail to the right 
side of its “ ball." 

All that la now needed is perseverance. Yon must 
go on with this pushing and pulling until you establish 
n “ whirlpool." Each successive pulling must beat 
a point further from you—say, about two inches—and 
every time you will liave to worry the skin ap.art 
from the contents before you pull. Your whlrlpo*>! 
once established, you have already a ball wliich w ill 
not fall to pieces, but the longer you m on with the 
process the harder and firmer it will become, and 
the more difficult to undo. It is very likely that you 
will Ii.sre to make several attempts before you quite 
get bold of the trick, which is 1 >ey<>iid all powers of 
exact and complete verbal description ; iiut tbc more 
difficult the trick, the better fur those who can 
accumpllsli it. 

It was shown me when I was a lK>y by the lato 
learned Professor of Music at Oxfont, Sir F. OoaeK-y. 
and 1 have onlv met, so far as I know, one othor 

? erson who could ito It. the present Bishop of Ely 
i.Ty those fioys who arc successful in this become 
one day profeseors or i>iBhup8 I 

■ AjOOgle 
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THE WIRE AND THE WAVE; OR. CABLE-LAYING IN THE CORAL SEAS. 

CHAPTER XIV.—A CALL AT MADEIRA. 

fHo wake and tind yourself in a foreign ful, romantic, and seen for the first and saw the picturesque heights of 
X land is one of the pure delights of time. When Charlie Seafortli peeped Madeira rising beside the ship, he 
' travel, especially if the land is beauti- through his port-hole in the morning uttered a cry of pleasure and surprise. 
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“What’s the row ?” growled Fielden, 

{ 'awning and stretching out his long 
egs as fat' as the liinit^ accomuioda* 
tion would permit. 

“Get up and see,” replied Charlie, 
aiming a pillow at his he^, which 
glanced into the wash-hand basin. “ I 
never saw a prettier sight in my life.” 
It was his first view of any foreign 
country. 

Fielden crawled out of his bunk in 
his pyjamahs and stuck his head half 
through the port-hole. 

“ My eye ! ” he ejaculated softly, then 
feeling he had his dignity to maintain, 
he grunted out: 

“Hum—pretty fair—I allow it beats 
the Isle of Does.” 

“Isle of Fiddlesticks!” responded 
Charlie, trying to look over his shoul¬ 
der. 

“ Get out of my way, you little plague, 
you,” cried Fielden, turning away. 
“ Where’s my slippers 1 ” 

They went on deck in their sleeping- 
dresses, and had a magnificent view of 
the island in the freshnc.ss of the early 
morning. 

Along the shores of the bay the 
white houses of Funchal peeped out of 
sliruljberies and gardens. The bare 
trellises of vineyards, and green patches 
of sugar-cane, terrace upmn terrace, 
covers the lower slopes of the moun¬ 
tains. Higher up the withered foliage 
of the chestnuts took a ruddier tinge 
from the rising sun, and higher still the 
drowsy pinewoods of the summit lay 
in purple shadow, while over all the 
gleaming snow and grey volcanic peaks 
were silvered by the moonlight. 

A few sea-gulls floated in the tran¬ 
quil air, the glassy swell hissed on the 

£ i*l>l)Iy strantl, the music of cathedral 
ells floated sweetly over the water, 
and now and then the guns of the Loo 
Fort, to the west, reverberated amongst 
the ravines of the mountains. 

After the dreary snow-fields of Eng¬ 
land and the leaden skies of the liay of 
Biscay, the smiling scene before them 
was like a waking dream. 

“Besembles a crumbling bank of 
earth with patches of moss upon it,” 
said the practical Fielden. 

“It is simply an extinct volca io,” 
replied the scientific Moles, who was 
among the spectators. 

“ It must be something or other,” 
observed the doctor, who enjoyed the 
beauty of the prospect. 

The Orinoco had come to Funchal to 
take in coal and also to eliminate a 
fault which had broken out in the 
cable, and been located by the tests of 
the electricians at a point 120 miles 
from the top of tlie main tank. 

But being Christmas and a holiday 
on sliore, no w ork was done on board 
beyond the daily tests, and a large 
party left the ship soon after breakfast 
to attend the Engli.sh church, visit their 
friend.s, and ramble about the country. 
Among these were IVofe-ssor Jekyll 
and his daughter, who was escorted by 
Lord Ferris. 

Fielden and our hero, with a few 
others, had hailed a gaudy boat re¬ 
joicing in the nanio of Rob Roy, and 
were rowed ashore by a pair of swarthy 
Madeirans. They leaped to land, and 
strctflied their limljs with that sense 
of relief which comes from being once 
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more on terra firma. Crowd.s of well- 
dressed Funchalese were strolling along 
the t^ach or sitting in groups on the 
pebbles. Fielden and Charlie struck 
into the town, with its air of Lisbon 
and old Portugal: then after resting 
some time under tne alley of magnolia 
and cedar trees, which forms the pronic- 
nade, they proceeded along the coblde- 
paved streets toward.s the ^lurch. Most 
of the casements of the houses weixi 
wide open to let in the breeze, but the 
green jalousies were drawn to exclude 
the warm sunshine. Occasionally a 
black eye peeped through the bars at 
the passing strangers, who in their 
turn marked the curiosities of the 
town—the heavy sleds, drawn by oxen, 
in lieu of carriages; the gracefulpalan- 
q^uins, like a canopied hammock, witli 
Uieir bamboo-poles resting on the 
shoulders of two bearers ; the priests, 
in long black gowns and shovel hats, 
stalking solemnly along like a phalanx 
of bla<^l)eetles; the soldiers in dark 
green uniforms rolling their cigarettes, 
and stopping Fielden to ask for some 
fogo; the peasant women in print 

f ;owns and yellow shawls; the squat 
ittle men in funny blue caps with 
tails and chamois buskins. Everything 
was very quiet and sober : the children 
did not play, but sat on the stonek and 
sung to themselves ; the young ladies 
wore never seen to smile, and even the 
ancient crones were speechless. Cer¬ 
tainly the crickets were more lively, 
but then it was a and the bells 

of the churches were tolling for the 
morning service. 

The English church is sequestered in 
a pretty garden of tropical shrubs and 
flowers. This day the interior was 
decorated with trailing plants and 
tufts of lilies. It was pleasant to sit 
amongst their countrymen again, evem 
after such a short absence, and cheering 
to see the splendid sunshine through 
the open windows and hear the trilling 
of the black-cap or wild canatj on a 
green spray in the garden during the 
pauses of the service. 

After service a few of the Orinoco 
party went to the English cemetery— 
a green repose overhung with bamboo, 
acacia, and laurel—others visited the 
old cathedral and convent of Santa 
Clara, while some adjourned to Reid’s 
Hotel to lunch upon strawberries and 
bananas. 

The doctor was tempted to try a ride 
in a cow-sled, but after crawling along 
at a snail’s-pace for a hundred yards he 
jumped out, saying, “I prefer a han¬ 
som ! ” 

Fielden and Charlie whiled away the 
time in climbing up one of the steep 
lanes, between high walls topped with 
vine-trellises, ana showing here and 
there a ^ray of roses or a scarlet 
fuchsia. They reached the dilapidated 
church of Nossha Senhora do Monte 
(Our Lady of the Mount), with its 
antique belfry rising from the trees, 
then made a quick descent on basket 
sleighs, careering down tlie steep in all 
the glorious excitement of the to^ggan. 
After that they wandered among the 
vineyard.s and plots of sugar-cane, 
noting the quaint little huts of the 
peasants, with their conical roofs of 
.straw and terraced gardens. At length 
they followed the sto3)y bed of a water¬ 


course, verdant with sub-tropical plants, 
and found themselves on the beach-clifls 
of the shore looking down upon tlm 
azure sea. 

Here, strange to say, they encoun¬ 
tered Mr. Moles hammering away at a 
boulder. 

“ Hallo, Moles, what are you about ?” 
cried Fielden. 

“Getting a specimen,” was the reply. 

“ Specimen of paving-stone,” retorted 
Fielden. “Why, they are just as good 
in Fleet Street. Come here and rest 
yourself.” 

Moles complied, 

“Ain’t it a lovely blue, that sea?' 
murmured Fielden, admiring the ocean. 

“Just like a battery solution of 
copper-sulphate,” replied Moles. “Not 
quite so blue perhaps.” 

“Not saturated solution,” said Fiel¬ 
den, winking to Charlie. “ SiJecific 
gravity about 1'8.” 

On arriving at -the ship they found 
the saloon decorated witli evergreens 
and mistletoe in honour of the day, 
and at dinner that evening they were 
regaled with Christmas pudding, to 
which Mr. Moles did ample justice. 

“ Let me give you another molecule, 
Mr. Moles,” said the captain, observing 
his empty plate. “ Science is all verv 
well, but pudding—especially sucli pud¬ 
ding as tliis—demanas its share ot at¬ 
tention. Do you agree with me ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Moles, holding 
out his plate, which the captain piled 
with the remainder of the dish. 

At break of dav the coal-barges came 
alongside, and tne work of filling the 
bunkers began. To increase the racket 
the cable was uncoiled from the main 
into the after tank in order to arrive at 
the fault. Glad to escape from the coal- 
dust and the noise of the wirn-he?. 
Fielden and Charlie accepted an in¬ 
vitation to a gaixlen-party which had 
been conveyed to them by Professor 
Jekyll from Mr. Brand, a wine mer¬ 
chant of his acquaintance. 

The “quinta^’ or country house of 
this gentleman was situated on the hill¬ 
side above the town, and commanded a 
fine view of the bay of Funchal. It was a 
large two-storeyed mansion, with gi-ecn 
‘alousies and a long verandah. The 
amity, as usual with the better class, 
Fived on the first-floor, where the air is 
cool and sweet. The grounds were 
shaded with chestnut, mahogany, and 
cedar, and the gardens contained 
every variety of flower and fruit, from 
orchids to daisies, and pineapples to 
potatoes, for Mr. Brand took pride in 
cultivating the entire vegetable king 
dom, to snow the capabilities of this 
favoured region. Most of the gue.sU 
were of British nationalit}’. but there 
was a sprinkling of M^eirans, the 
ladies dressed in w^ite, which contrasted 
well with their dark skins and soft 
black eyes. Miss Jekyll was staying 
with the Brands, and formed a striking 
figure among the g^ucsts by her fair 
complexion. Lord Ferris hovered near 
her in a most attentive manner, which 
seemed to displease the doctor, for after 
muttering to himself, “That fellow is 
always with her,” he paid his court to 
the elder Sliss Brand, a young lady of 
considerable attractions and with a very 
lively manner. She was by far the 
gayest of the party, for the native ladies 
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were singularly quiet and kept a good 
deal together. 

Fielden and Charlie rambled alfout 
the beautiful ground.s; now helping 
themselves to a uannna or a ripe oniiige 
—for they were told to do so— anon rest¬ 
ing on the greensward under the shiulc 
ofacetlar-tree or myrtle. 

Within a kiosk perched upon tlie 
brink of a cascade which fell in a 
silvery sheet into a d«M?p ravine, they 
found the doctor talking witli Miss 
Brand and her .sister about the beauties 
of the island. 

“There is Machica Bay,” said Miss 
Brand, “a very pretty spot, where tlie 
ill-fatml English lovere wlio discovcre<l 
the island, according to the legend, ne t 
their death. 1 dare.say you snow tin; 
story,how, in the reign oi the goo<.l King 
Edward, Kol)ert Macliin, a yeoman’s son, 
was beloveil by an earl’s (laughter, and 
how they drifU'd in a boat totliis desert 
island, then (covered with thick woods 
and full of splendid birds and insects, 
ajid how the lady died of sorrow, and 
he for love of her. But the groat sight 
is the (Jrand Curn\l, an ancient crater 
on the top of the island. You ought to 
s(*e that. It would bo good fun to have 
a picnic there.” 

liefore tlie guests returned to the 
Orinoco n picnic had iM^en arranged ftir 
the following day, and after bre;ikfa.st 
a numerous party left the ship with a 
liuge hamper of provisions. On land¬ 
ing at tlie pier they w(*re immediately 
challenged by the Custom-house ollicers, 
who demanded an ins]x?ction of the 
suspicious liamixM*. Moles, as the Por- 
tuguese scholar, was called ujion by tlie 
doctor to explain the matter. Aft'-r 
stroking his Ward in dubitation, Moles 
cave an apologetic cough and pro- 
t«’sted it wjus “earn.” The otlicer.s re¬ 
plied that they did not uuder.stand 
Vlnglish. whereupon Moles, nothing 
tlauntea, tried another tack, and uttered 
the worii “beer.” Buttheoflieers shook 
their heads and proceeded to cut the 
strings of the lid. With a look of grave 
.suspicion, they removed the tablecloth, 
l)Ut their faces relaxed a trifle on 
coming to the crockery. By-and-by 
one of them put in his hand and pulled 
out a pork sausage. The official stern¬ 
ness melted into a smile ns he gazed 
uj>oii its fair proportions. Laying it 
aside, he plunged again into the lucky- 
l>;ig, and Drought forth a bottle of beer. 
A light flashed from his eye. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, with a Ixjw. 
“ Pell-ell” (pale ale). “Al-rite, senhors, 
al-rite,” and he tendered back the 
brittle. 

“No, no!” cried the doctor; “keep 
it yourself!” and the official under- 

In front of the market-place, which 
was gay with piles of oranges, bananas, 
uid sugar-cane, they found their horses 
waiting—a troop of sorry nags, biit 
wiry and sure of f(X)t. Tlie selection 
>f animals was an affair of moment. 
Pielden and the doctor, out of pure 
iravado, chose two fiery steeds j but 
iiost of the band looked out the tam'-st 
hey could find. Moles was mounted 
m a Rosinante, which enabled him to 
tudy the equine skeleton all the way 
ip ; and Muckle^ohn bestrode a dimi- 
lutive ix>ny which hardly lifted his 
eet above the ground. ’I'hey formed 
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a picturesque cavalcade as they clut¬ 
tered along the stony streets, to the 
amusement of the sj>ectators, and such 
a variety of beiid-gear, from pith-hel¬ 
mets to Glengarry bonnets, was surely 
never before seen in Funchal. 

With the native guides running 
alongside and uttering their winning 
crie.s, they rapidly traversed the vine- 
clad outskirts of the town, and struck 
into the hills. As they ascended, the 
character of the vegetation became 
more temperate. Passing the yellow 
broom, the wild geranium, and tiie 
Iieliotrope in flower, they came to the 
cliestnut-woods, where the jM*a-sants cul¬ 
tivated beans and cabbiiges in place of 
tigs or sugar-cane, and the periwinkle 
bloomed m the shade. Flanking a 
mountain glen through which a rocky 
stream was brawling, they entered the 
pine-woods, Avhere the path became 
moi'C difficult, and the ponies scrambled i 
among the locks and heath like so ! 
many wild cats. Ferns, mosses, and I 
lichens now abounded, and the scenery ! 
became Alpine. 

“We are passing through all the 
zones of vegetation,” said the observant 
Moles. “ Trojiical at the sea, Arctic up 
here, and Temperate lietween.” ' 

The guides drew up at a rude hut 
among the pines, and the horsemen 
dismounted. A peasant witli his wife, 
holding in her arms a chubby little 
infant, with a face like an apple and 
eyes as black as the pips, appeared in 
tile doorway, and took charge of the , 
hordes. Charlie refreshed himself with ' 
a drink of goat’s milk and roasted chest- 
luits—for the comforts of the tavern 
were limited. The fireplace consisted 
of three stones to confine the ash of the 
faggots. Of chimney there was none, 
.aiultlie only furniture he could descry 
through the smoke was a log or two, a 
wooden hook, and a peeled switch. Tlie 
logs were chairs, the nook a pot-hanger, 
and the wand was probably the symbol 
of government. i 

Leaving their horses, the party 
climlied through the woods to the 
summit of the mountain, from which 
they enioyed a magnificent view. Far ! 
below them a great valley with its fields 
and gardens spread out towards the , 
sea. A silver streamlet meandered 
through it and vaoislied in the blue 
mazes of the ocean. Behind them were 
the shaggy gorges of the Grand Curral, 
the hoary cHffs basking in the sunshine 
and flecked with shadows. Here and 
tliere a rolling mist clung to the preci¬ 
pices of the old crater. 

From this point there is a celebrated 
echo, owing to the sound reverberating 
ill tlie great cavity of the Curral. 

“ Hallo ! hallo ! ” shouted the doctor 
at the top of liis voice, and his words 
were repeated several times. “ What 
are you doing there?” he continued, 
attempting a bolder flight. 

“Wnat’s that to you?” came the 
answer, and Mr. Perkin was dis¬ 
covered advancing, with a twinkle in 
his eye. Professor Jekyll and Mr. 
Brand accompanied him, for the chiefs 
had started earlier with a party from 
the Brands’, xvhich was now encamped 
on a hillock at some little distance 
under the pine-trees. Some of tlie 
ladies were reclining in palanquins, 
supported by the trunks, while others 


were busy superintending the lun- 
cheon. 

Carey, who was an ardent photo¬ 
grapher, got out his camera and pro¬ 
ceeded to take tlie Curral, Moles 
began to botanise, but most of the men 
lay down and enjoyed the dolce far 
nientf. Lord Ferris played tlie obedient 
cavalier amongst the ladies, at all events 
the group which included Miss Jekyll: 
and the doctor, observing Miss Brand 
engaged in sketching, joined Iier and 
began to talk. 

“ Prottv country for sketching, is 
Madeira,’^ said the doctor ; “ 1 never 
saw a finer scene than that view of the 
valley bock there. 1 wonder why our 
artists don’t go further afield and break 
fresli ground. They stay at home, or 
go to tlie Mediterranean, when all the 
world is open to them. It seems to 
me the Imperial Institute ought to 
have a picture-gallery, with scenes from 
all the colonies. Tliey would be aii 
education.” 

“ Perliaps it will,” replied Miss Brand. 
“ But some wild countries, though in¬ 
teresting to see, do not make good 
pictures. The foliage is often too 
green—in New Zealand, for example— 
and the woods too savage. One liki'S 
human a.ssociation in a picture' — 
poetrj.” 

“Nevertheless, such picture.s give 
the best idea of a country, and tliey 
would have a Jiistorical value in tlie 
future, when thing.s will be diflerent. 
Besides, so many Britons travel, they 
would value such .souvenirs of the 
countries they had seen.” 

“ Some of them,” replied Jliss Brand. 
“ Would you, for instance, care to have 
a souvenir of Madeira—of the Grand 
Curral?” 

“ Would I not! ” cried the doctor. “ I 
have been very happy here. 1 should 
like to stay here always—build a 
hermitage in the Grand Curral.” 

“Like the priostwhofell in love with 
the nun of Santa Clara,” said Jliss 
Bi*and. “ You would soon tire of 
that.” 

“I confess, I should like a com¬ 
panion,” said the doctor, getting senti¬ 
mental—“ one it would bo bliss only 
to be near.” 

Miss Brand bent over her sketch, 
and uiurmui*ed, “An angel? They are 
hard to find.” 

“No they’re not,” said the doctor, 
drawing near. “ I know one,” 

“ Hurrah ! ” ejaculated Miss Brand, 
starting up. “there’s the luncheon 
bell.” 

“Confound the luncheon bell!” 
muttered the doctor. 

The rt/ fri»co repast was heartily en¬ 
joyed ; corks popped, dishes clattered, 
and the merry jests went round. Then 
the native guides drew near and sang 
the wild melodies of the island, while 
strumming their macheiety or small 
guitars. 

The sun was setting behind the San 
Jao rocks in a blaze of gold and purple 
when the party returnocTto the Orinoco; 
the doctor brandishing an old maeJute, 
wliich he had purchased for a shilling 
from a band of peasant lads dancing 
along the mule-traclc in the mountains. 

(fo he continued.) 
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BARBICAXE & CO.: 

OR, THE PURCHASE OF THE POLE. 

Bv Jules Verxe, 

The Clipper oj the Cloiidu" "From the Earth to the Moon," ete., etc. 


Author of 


T he country of the Wamasai is .situ¬ 
ated in the east of C’entral Africa, 
Itetween Ziinzil>ar and tlie great lakes. 
Our knowledge of it is due chiefly to 
Thomson. Johnston, Count Tekeli. and 
Doctor Meyer. It is a mountainous 
district under the sovei’eignty of the 
Sultan liali-Bali, whose people are 
negroes, and number from thirty to 
forty thousand. 

Three degrees south of the Equator 
ri.ses the cliain of Kilimanjaro, which 
lifts its highest summit over 18,000 feet 
al>ove the sea, and commands north¬ 
wards, southwards, and westwards the 
va.st and fertile plains of tlie AVamasai. 

A few miles below the first slopes of 
the mountain lies the town of Kisongo, 


wliere the Sultan resides. The capital ' 
is, truth to tell, but a large village. It 
is occupied by a population highly ' 
ifted and intelligent, and working 
nrd as much by itself ns by its slaves \ 
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under the iron yoke of Bali-Bali, who 
is justly considered to be one of the 
most remarkable sovereigns of Central 
Africa. 

Impey Barbicane and Captain Nicholl, 
accompanied by ten foremen devoted to 
the entei'i^ri.se, had arrived at Kisongo 
in tile first week in January. The fact 
of their departure had only been com¬ 
municated to J. T. Maston and Mrs. 
Scorbitt. They ha<l embarked at New 
York for the Cape of flood Hope ; 
thence they had gone to Zanzibar ; and 
a barque, secretly chartered, had taken 
them to Mombasa, on tlie other side of 
the channel. An escort from the Sultan 
had met them at this port, and after a 
dilHcuIt journey of about 300 miles 


across this harassed region, obstructed 
by forests, cut up by streams, and 
chequered with marshes, they had 
readied the royal residence. 

As soon as he had obtained J. T. 


Maston'scalculations, Barbicane had put 
himself in communication with Bali- 
Bali through a Swedish e.xplorer who 
intended to spend a few years in this 
part of Africa. The Sultan had become 
one of tlie warmest admirers of the 
audacious Yankee after the celebrated 
Moon Voyage, the fame of which hacl 
spread even to this distant country. 
Without disclosing his object, Barbicane 
had obtained from the Wamasai the 
needful authority to open important 
works at the southern base of lulinian- 
jaro. For the very considerable sum 
of three hundred thousand dollars Bali- 
Bali had engaged to furnish him with 
the labour ne required to do what he 
liked witli Kilimanjaro. Hecould take 
it down if he liked, or carry it away if 
he could : and he became as much the 
owner of the mountain as he was of tlie 
North Pole. 

Barliicane and his colleague were 
cordially welcomed at Kisongo. Bali- 
Bali felt an admiration bordering on 
adoration for tlie two illustrious voy 
agei's who had launched out into space 
to attain the circuiii-lunar regions, and 
sympathised enthusiastically with thi* 
projectors of tlie mysterious works they 
wished to establi.sh in his kingdom. 
He undertook thatthe enterprise s^iould 
be kept secret, both by himself and his 
subjects, for all of whom he could 
answer, ns not one of the negroe.s 
engaged had the right to leave the 
works for a day under penalty of the 
most dreadful punishments. 

On this account the operation was 
enveloped in a mystery tliat the 
clevei-est detectives of America and 
Europe failed to penetrate, and if it 
was discovered at last it was because 
the Sultan had I’elaxed his severity- 
after the completion of the works, and 
that there are traitors or chatterers 
even among negroes. It was in tlii.s 
way that Kichard W. Trust, the consxil 
at Zanzibar, got wind of wliat was 
happening at Kilimanjaro. But at that 
date, the 13th of Seiitember, it was too 
l.ate to stop Barbicane in the accoin- 
plishinont of his plan.s. 

The reason that Barbicane ifc Co. had 
chosen the country of the Wamasai as 
the scene of their operations was that, 
in the first place, it was little known 
and rarely visited by travellera, and 
secondly, that the mass of Kilimanjaro 
offered all the qualities of solidity aiicf 
position necessary for his work. Besides, 
the country was rich in all the materials 
he required, and these were found 
under conditions that made them easily 
workable. 

A few months before leaving the 
United States Barbicane had Tea.mt 
from the Swedish explorer that iron, 
and coal were abundant in the Kiliman¬ 
jaro chfiin. Tliere were no mines tr» 
be opened, and no shafts to be driv»'n 
I thousands of feet into the crust o£ the 
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**arth. The minenils were on thf sur¬ 
face, and had only to be picked up 
from the ground. And in addition to 
these, there were large dejxjsits of 
nitrate of soda and iron pyrites, such 
as were required for the manufacture of 
the meli-melonite. 

Barbicane and Xicholl had l^rnught 
no staff of workmen with them except 
the ten foremen, on whom they could 
depend. These could take the com¬ 
mand of the ten thousand negroes 
placed at their dis]x)sal by Itali-Ihdi, to 
whom was entrusted the task of making 
the monster cannon ojid its no less 
monster projectile. 

A fortnight after the arrival of Ilarbi- 
<?ane and his colleague among tlie 
AVamosai three largo workshops had 
been erector! on the south of the moun¬ 
tain; one as the foundry for the gun. 
one as the foundry for the shot, and one 
as the factory for the nieli-melonit<*. 

And how aid Harbicane & C’o. intend 
to cast a cannon of such coloss.al dimen¬ 
sions 1 The only chance for tlie iidiabi- ; 
tants of the world was, as we have seen, 
in the dithculty of dealing with such a 
huge undertaking. 

To cast a cannon a million times 
larger than a four hundred pouiuh-r 
would have l)een beyond the jwwer of 
man. To make afour huiulrorl iKmnder ' 
is difficult enough, but a four nun<ire<l 
million pounder ! Harbicane & Co. di«l , 
not attempt to do so. it was not a ^ 
cannon, nor even a mortar, tliat they | 
had in their minds. They simply in- i 
tended to drive a gallery into tlje 
mountain. 

Evidently this enormous mine wouhl 
have the same effect as a gigantic 
Columbiad, the manufacture of which 
would have bwu as costly as it m:is 
<litficult. owing to the thickne.ss it 
would have to Iw to avoid the risk of 
bursting. Ikirliicatie ,k Co. ha<l always 
intended to act in this way, and if J. T. 
Maston's note-book sjwke of a cannon, 
it was the four hundred poumler he 
had taken as the basis of hfs calculu- I 
tions. 

Consequently, a sjxit wa.s chosen a 
hundred feet uj) the southern side of ' 
the chain, from the base* of which the 1 
plains extended for niili-.s and miles, so 
that nothing M-ouId la* in the way of i 
the projectile when it was hurled from 
the long tu1>e in the mass of Kiliman¬ 
jaro. ' 

With great preci-sion and much lal)our 
Barbicane carried on the driving of his 
tunnel. Easy to him was the construc¬ 
tion of boring machines worked with 
air conipressM by the power of the 
large waterfalls in the district. The 
holes bore<l by the machines were 
r-harged with meli-inclonite, and tlie 
iilastingof the rock was easy, it being 
a kind of syenite composed of ortho- 
clasic felspar and amphibolic horn- ' 
blende. It was a favourable circum¬ 
stance that a rock so constituted would 
strongly resist the frightful pressure 
<Ieveloped by the expansion of the gas ; 
but the height and thickness of the 
mountain afforded ample security i 
jigainst any exterior splitting or enwrk- | 
ing. ' 

^»e thousands of workmen under the 1 
gruidance of the ten foremen, superin- 
tende<l by Barbicane, progressed with i 
such zeal and intelligence that in less I 
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than six months the tunnel was finished. ' was tran.sformod into two hundit**! and 
It me;i.surcd nearly ninety feet in j eighty thousaml tons of coke. As the 



" Th« Sultan was delighted." 


diameter and two thousand feet long, deposits were all in the vicinity, this 

As it was important that the projectile wa.s only a matter of transport. 

.should glide along a perfectly smooth The greatest difficulty was the con- 
surface without losing any of the ga.s <*f struction of the blast furnaces for deal- 
deflagration, the interior was line<l with ing witli the ore; but nevertheless, 

a smooth tid )0 of cast-iron. This was a before a month was out ten furnaces 

much larger affair than tlie celebrated were at work, capable each of an out- 
('olunibia<l of Tampa Town, which had put of one hundred and eighty tons a 
sent the aluminium projectile round the <lay. This gave eighteen hundred tons 
moon. Hut what is there that is im- in the twenty-four Jiours, and ahundred 
}>ossible to the engineers of the modern and eighty thousand tons in ten work- 
world 1 ing days. 

While the iKiring went on in the flank In the meli-melonite factory the work 
of Kilimanjaro, the workmen were busy went on easily, and so secretly that the 
at the second foundry. While the tube composition of the explosive was never 
was being built the enormous projectile discovered. 

was in process of manufacture. All went well ; and there was hardly 

All it consisted of w,as a mass of cast- an accident to mar tlie progress, 
iron, cylindroconical in form, weighing The Sultan was delighted. He fol- 
one hundred and eighty thousand tons, lowed the operations witli indefatigable 
It had never been intended to make assiduity, and it may be imagined how 
such a casting in one piece, but to ' his Majesty's presence stimulated the 
provide one hundre<l and eighty masses, I zeal of his faithful subjects, 
each of a thousand tons, which could l>c I When he asked what it all meant, 
hoistetl into the tube and arranged in ' Barbicane would reply enigmatically, 
front of the meli-melonite so as to form I “It is a work which wilf change the 
a compact charge. i face of the world ! ” 

It tnus became necessary to furnish , “A work,” Captain Xicholl would add, 
the second foundry with four hundred “that will conier on the Sultan Bali- 
thousand tons of ore, seventy thousand Bali a glory that will never fade among 
tons of flux, and four hundred thousand the monarchs of Eastern Afriwi.” 
tons of good coal, which at the outset And that the Sultan of the Wamasai 
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felt proud there is no need for us to 
insist 1 

On the £9th of August the M’orks 
were completed. The tunnel was lined 
with the smooth iron tube built up 
within it. At the end lay stored two ' 
thousand tons of nieli-melonite in com¬ 
munication with the box of fulminate. ' 
Then came the projectile three hundred 
and forty-five feet long. In front of 
the projectile was a space of fourteen 
hunareu and fifty feet in which effect ' 
would be given to the impulse due to i 
the expansion of the gas. ! 

That being the case, there remained 
the question—a question of pure ballis¬ 
tics—would tlie projectile have the 
trajectory assigned to it by J. T. Mas- 
ton? The calculations were correct. 
They indicated in what measure the 
projectile would deviate to the east of 
the meridian of Kilimanjaro in virtue j 
of the earth’s rotation, and what would I 
be the form of the hyperbolic curve , 
which it described in virtue of its enor- : 
nious initial velocity. 

Second question : Would it be visible 
during its flight 1 No, for when it left 
the tube plunged in the darkness of the • 
earth, it could not be seen, and besides, 
owing to its moderate height it would 
have a very considerable angular velo¬ 
city. Once it enteretl the zone of light, 
the smallness of its volume would 
conceal it from the most powerful 
glasses, and for a stronger reason it 
would, when free from the influence of 
terrestrial attraction, gravitate for ever 
round the sun. 

Assuredly Barbicane Jc Co. might be 
proud of the work they were about to 


complete. Why was not Mr. Maston 
there to admire the admirable execution 
of the works, which was worthy of the 
precision of the calculations that had 
inspired them ? And above all things, 
why was he far away when the formid- , 
abledetonation would awaken the echoes . 
of the most distant horizons of Africa? ' 
In thinking of him his colleagues liad , 
no notion that he had had to leave j 
Ballistic Cottage after escaping from 1 
Baltimore gaol, and was now in aiding 
to sa\’e his precious life. They knew 
not to what a degree public opinion had 
risen against the North Polar Practical 
Association. They knew not what 
would be tlie massacres, quarterings, 
and roastin"s if the people happened to 
lay hold or them. Indeed they were 
fortunate that when the mine was fii-ed 
they could only be saluted by the shouts 
of the Wamasai. 

“At last !” said Captain Nicholl, 
when on tlie evening of the 22nd of 
September they were strolling about 
at the mouth or the mine. 

“Yes! At last! And also—Ha!” 
and Barbicane gave a sigh of relief. 

“If you had to begin again?” 

“ Bah ! We should begin again ! ” | 

“What luck,” said Niclioll, “that we j 
should have at our disposal this admir¬ 
able meli-nielonite! ” , I 

“ Which will make you illustrious! ” | 

“ Doubtless, Barbicane,” sai^ the cap- i 
tain modestly. “ But do you know 
how many galleries we should have had ; 
to drive in the flanks of Kilinmnjaro to 
obtain the same result if we only liad ; 
fulmi-cotton like that which flung our j 
projectile at the moon ? ” ! 


“ Tell me.” 

“ One hundred and eighty, Barbi¬ 
cane ! ” 

“ Well, we would have driven them 1” 

“And a hundred and eighty projec¬ 
tiles of a hundred and eighty thousand 
tons ! ” 

“ We would have mode them, 
Nicholl I” 

Tliere is no nonsense al)Out men of 
this stamp. But when artillerists have 
made the round of the moon, of what 
could they not be capable? 

* » 

And that very evening, an hour or 
two only before the discliarge was to 
take place, and while Barbicane and 
Niclioll were tlius congratulating theni- 
selve.s, Alcide Piercleux, shut up in his 
room at Baltimore, jumped to Lis feet 
and whooped like a lledskin. 

“ \Vhoooop ! 5Ir. J. T. Maston ! You 
brute, you shall swallow your problem, 
you shall! And why didn’t I see that 
Lefore ! In the name of a cosine ! If I 
knew whei’e you were I would ask you 
to supper, and we would have a glass 
together at the very moment your gun 
is to go ott'! ” 

And he ca|)ered round the room and 
whirled his arms about like u niilway 
signal gone mad. 

“MTioooop, you old plum-ti*ee ! You 
must have nad a big bang when you 
calculated the cannon of Kilimanjaro ? 
Hurrah for the cannon of Kilimanjaro! 
and how many more would you like ? 
That is not only the sine i/u4 non, my 
boy, but the sine cannon ! »Vhoooop I ” 
(7*0 be continued.) 


RAYMOND F R E Z O L S ; 

A STRANGE STORY OF PLUCK, PITH, AND PERADVENTURE. 


B ut at the same time a strange spy 
Avas thrs peter Murphy. Much on 
account of pity, a little on account of 
curi<^ity, and also by the effect of an 
instinctive impulse which he could not 
explain to liimself, Raymond had pro¬ 
vided' him with food, after giving 
him the clothes, and had since kept 
him under surveillance. His wish was 
to study this lining enigma, and ascer¬ 
tain if it were really on behalf of 
Timothy Campbell tliat -the albino was 
watching his experiments. Peter Mur¬ 
phy had greatly facilitated the inquiry 
by, attaching himself, like a poor stray 
dog, to the travelling dwellin^where 
he found so good a welcome. Without 
asking permission, be had made a bed 
of dry leoyes between the wheels of the 
old coach, and under the roof formed 
by its hb^ he had slept all night—nay, 
even during the day—rolled in an old 
blanket that-bad been abandoned to 
him. At meal-times he did not ask for 
(Uiything, but accepted with simplicity 
and devoured with- eagerness all that 
^Ckissoulet. oflered him at Raymond’s 
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CHAPTER VH.—AN OLD SEA-WOLF. 

orders. In return for this hospitality 
he rendered a few light services, such 
as taking a telegram to its address, 
fetching water, and doing other domes¬ 
tic work, all as if he were a cliild of four 
years old—or rather a well-trained 
.spaniel ; like a machine, as it were, 
and without showing the least initia¬ 
tive. 

His intelligence was so feeble that he 
could scarcely understand the simplest 
question and answer it; and when it 
exceptionally happened that he did so, 
it was because the question had the 
rare fortune of awaking for an instant 
a faculty of attention almost extinct. 
But Peter ilurphy was not, properly 
speaking, an idiot: he seemed by flashes 
still capable of formulating or under¬ 
standing elementary reasoning. A 
watchmaker would nave said of him 
that his mainspring no longer worked. 
But by a strange anomaly, instinct sur¬ 
vived with the functions of organic life 
after the wreck of his intelligence, and 
lu‘ liad a kind of physical need to spy 
aliout and hide in corners, looking at 


people or listening to what they said 
witnout always understanding it. 

The workmen of Grafton Well soon 
remarked this peculiarity of their new 
neighbour. After being disturbed about 
it for a day or two they amused them¬ 
selves at it, and soon accorded the poor 
imbecile that sort of gentle respect 
which people ha^•e for the vveak- 
minded. 

“ Simpleton as he is,” they w’ould say, 
with a snake of the head, “ there is no 
one like him for telling what the 
weather will be to-morrow, for recog¬ 
nising a man at five hundred yards, or 
for seeing what others do not see.” 

Raymond, who had made similar ob¬ 
servations, soon ceased to persuade him¬ 
self that Peter JIurpJiy was a conscious 
spy. He saw in him rather a bind of 
biped hunting-dog, or detective by in- 
stinct, and wondered if it would bo 
possible to make use of this curious 
propensity by making Peter Murphy a 
spy on those who sought to spy on liim. 

The poor creature had very rapidly 
conceived a boundless veneration for 
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his benefactor. Gratitude at least was 
not extinct in him. Not only hud he 
loved Ibiynioiul from the Hrst with the 
adbetion of a faitliful doK< but his name 
possesscnl for him a singular fascination. 
He occasionally spent hours repeating 
it like a chorus—“ Kayniond Frczols !— 
Raymond Frezols 1—Raymond Frczols!” 

Rut it was chieHy Cassoulet whom he 
greatly loved. His abruptness st‘emed 
to him to be gentleness, and he appeared 
to tind a real ple<isure in being out¬ 
witted by him—a pleasure which the 
young rascal was only too glad to 
accord him. particularly when he sur¬ 
prised him behind some bush or puling 
m the very act of keeping a benevolent 
watch on nim. 

“What are you doing there/” he 
would say, giving him a shake without 
the least resix'ct. “ Still spying on the 
p^ple at the wells ! It is a line trade ! 
Will you tell me what you think will 
happen to you if you go on at this 
rate / ” 

Peter Murphy would smile stupidly, 
but make no reply. 

“You must be a ninny !” the other 
would continue. “Do you know you 
will get yourself dislike<l going on in 
that way, and that one of these d iys 
someone may fetch you a nasty knock ] 
Not if I am there, though, for I should 
not advise anyone to maltreat you in 
my presence I ’’ Civssf^ulet would add, 
with a trace of generous emotion. ‘ Hut 
I might not arrive in time to help you. 
Do you understand that 1 ” 

Peter Murphy did not undei'stand, 
but he evidently felt the goodwill which 
this rudeness bid, and the satisfaction 
it gave him was often shown by his 
visible efforts to show himself unre¬ 
served by communicating some detail 
of his past life. 

“ When I was a sailor,” he said once, 
without finishing a probably vague 
thought. 

“ You a sailor ! ” exclaimed Cassoulet. 
“ You are not sharp enough for that 
yet, p<»r Peter ! A fresh-water sailor 
you might be, but nothing more ! ” 

But tne albino vehemently protested 
against the imputation, and as Cas¬ 
soulet persisted in doubting his nau¬ 
tical exploits, the desire to convince 
his friend gave him speech for a mo¬ 
ment. 

“ Look here, my little Cassoulet.” he 
explained with extraordinary volubility, 
“ I look a fool, I know, but I was not 
always like that. 1 assure you. Peter 
ilurphy—I am Peter Murphy—was a 
nice young fellow at your age ! Your 
portrait, in fact; just like you.” 

“ Thank you for the compliment,” 
said the other with a laugh. 

“But Peter Murphy has seen many 
things ! Peter Murpny has had much 
trouble!” added the aJbino, as if the 
thought had already escape him. 

“When you were—a sailor!” asked 
Cassoulet with a pause of incredulity. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ In what service 1 The Government 
marinel ” 

“In the marine — the maritime 
marine.” 

“ Pheugh ! And what nationality 
was your marine / ” 

“ What nationality 1 My own then I 
I was a Frenchman in those days,” said 
Peter Murphy, lowering his tone, wink¬ 


ing his eye, and shaking his head mys¬ 
teriously. 

And Cassoulet listened attentively 
for some new detail, but by this time 
the albino wus off to the land of dreams, 
and fixing his eyes on the ground, had 
nothing more to talk about. He had 
finished for the day. 

Another time he referred to his old 
sailoring trade, and mentioned a name 
which caused Raymond Frt^zols to start 
with surprise. It was that of the Helle 
Iriim, the ship bis father commandiKl. 
Suddenly interested by this fragment 
of conversation, he approached the two 
speakers seated on the ground a few 
yartls in front of him, and stepping up 
to Murphy, who was nodding his Tiead 
like a crockery mandarin, he aske<i. 

What did you say alx)ut the Belle 
Irnm 1 ” 

Peter Murphy made no reply. His 
face had resumed the expression of 
stupor which was habitual to it. 

“ Look here,” said Raymond Frezols, 
shaking him by tlie arm, “ repeat 
wliat you have just said ! You have 
served on board a ship called the Belle 
Inna 1” 

Not a word. Peter Murphy had 
relapsed into his mutism. Tiiere was 
no chance of getting anything out of 
him. 

Raymond went away with regret, 
although it seeiiKKl unlikely that the 
poor creature would know anything 
very interesting about the Belle Irma ; 
but he specially recommended Cassou¬ 
let to lead the conversation to the same 
point os often as lie could. 

This incident, by adding a thread the 
more, slender though it might be, to the 
attachment between Peter Murphy and 
Raymond, in some way consolidated 
matters and the undecided position the 
poor fellow occupio<l in the travelling 
office. But other things happened for 
Raymond to think about. 

After two entire days devoted to his 
wife and daughter, Ebenezer Curtiss 
expressed a desire to resume the great 
project begun with Raymond, and 
showed himself more and more in¬ 
terested in it. Councils were held, long 
lines of figures were written, estimates 
were drawn up. 

Raymond occupied himself with the 
technical side of the enterprise, the one 
most interesting in his eyes. Ebenezer 
looked at it from the financial side. He 
had soon convinced himself that the 
submarine tube, if it could be made, 
would necessarily be a splendid affair 
either in monopolising the oil trade 
with Europe, or in reducing the cost of 
freight to a minimum. 

“The export of mineral oil,” he said, 
“is as much as six hundred million 
gallons. Supposing we deliver the oil 
in Europe at the same price as at New 
York, plus two cents a gallon, no one 
could oppose us, and we have a safe 
return or sixteen millions a year. Sup¬ 
posing the trade is left free, and we 
deduct the same duty for cost of trans¬ 
port, the result is the same. Then, 
supposing that the consumption of oil 
in tne old world does not increase after 
the laying of the tube—a very unlikely 
supposition—we shall draw a revenue 
of a million francs. It is consequently 
a gold-mine, if the tube costs for estab- 
lisnment and maintenance less than 


the fortieth or liftietli of llio said 
milliard.” 

At which Ebenezer rublied his Iiamls 
and, seeing millions piled on million.s 
dreamed ot a fortune more colossal than 
those of Vanderbilt, Jay Gould, and 
Mackay put together ; he beheld him¬ 
self tlie richest man in the United 
States, and even the richest man in the 
world. And that, after all, was the only 
ambition he encouraged- 

He who had opened out to him such 
prospects was worthy of being intro¬ 
duced to his wife and his daughter 
Miulge. He invited him to dinner the 
Tue^ay following at his own house. 
The arrangements were of the simplest, 
for Curtiss Villa was but an outpost, 
which the petroleum king inhabited for 
three-quarters of the year, but as a 
bachelor as it is called—his mansion 
being at New York. Two maids and a 
negro valet were his only servants; 
while his mansion in Fifth Avenue 
boasted of a French cook from the best 
restaurant in the United States, a 
steward, a butler, a dozen valets, and 
quite a legion of stable-boys—as ho 
reminded you complacently, too com¬ 
placently perhaps, every time he had a 
chance. 

But in reality Ebenezer Curtiss pre¬ 
ferred living ill his modest villa at Drill 
Pit to all the mansions in the world. 
He felt himself more in his element, 
further from the critical observation of 
those “ rascally lackeys,” who alway.s 
looked at him as though they did not 
think he was good enough, as he said 
between his teeth. 

Like nearly all the merchant princes 
of Ills country, the jjetroleum king had 
begun in a very humble way. With¬ 
out going further back than fifteen 
years, we should have known him as 
running a steam saw-mill in a western 
village. There he had met the lady 
who was now Mrs. Curtiss. Miss Pru¬ 
dence Smith, as she was then called, 
was animated by a devouring ambition 
happily associated with a keen sense of 
the practical. She had insisted on her 
huslund taking lessons in arithmetic 
and commercial correspondence; and 
she herself, who could hardly write her 
name, also set to work, and five or six 
years after, when Ebenezer bought a 
brickfield at Omaha, Prudence was his 
book-keeper. It was owing to his wife’s 
strict economy and spirit of order that 
Ebenezer was able to buy the extensive 
tractsof land at Drill Pit, and carry on 
the boring operations which put him in 
the front rank of Pennsylvanian mag¬ 
nates. And it pleased him to talk of 
Prudence’s abilities, and publicly render 
her homage. 

“ Without my good wife I should not 
be where I am,” he often said, and 
rightly said. “ It was she who first saw 
the importance of petroleum wells, and 
made me buy the best lots at Drill Pit.” 
Which confession was to his credit. 

Up to the time that EbenezeFs 
affairs had acquired tlieir present 
extent, Prudence had been initiated 
into all the secrets of her husband. 
But during the last two or three vears 
the cares of completing her daughter’s 
education, and tne new ambition of 
taking a place in the fashionable world, 
had kept her almost constantly at New 
i'ork. 
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memorable event in tlie annals of the 
Curtiss family. What anxieties, what 
hesitations and discussions to decide 
the delicate matter of what was most 
becoming. Mr. Curtiss voted for the 
frock-coat, and Madge for the swallow¬ 
tail. Was a white cra\'at necessary or 
not ? Ought he to arrive witli gloves 
on. and carry his hat about till dinner¬ 
time, or ouglit he to leave it in the hall 1 
These were serious problems; even 
acute ones ! Mrs. Curtiss, who was 
always practical, ended by buying a 
“ Manual for the Dinner-party,” in 
which the question of costume was 
fortunately treated at length. Ebenezer 
learnt with astonishment that it was 
advisable to avoid as much as possible 
eating with the point of the knife, using 
the fork as a toothpick, or rinsing out 
the mouth in drinking. The author of 
the precious manual inveighed against 
the Yankee habit of expectorating 
everywliere, and suggested that it was 
not desirable to whistle at table. These 
ideas rather troubled the innocent con¬ 
science of Ebenezer, and he set out in 
misery in his eight-springed carriage. 

But everytliing went well ; no one 
troubled about the achievements of the 
petroleum king witli his fork, and 
^ladge■s beauty secured a triumphant 
success. 

From this success dated a new life 
for Mrs. C'urtiss and her daughter, in 
dinners, balls, excursions on horseback 
and in carriages, and seasons at Sai*a- 
toga. Witli the suppleness of their sex 
they soon took the tone of their new 
surroundings, and Madge actetllier part 
to perfection. No one liad better 
horses tlian she had, or more elegant 
dresses, or such a crowd of admirers. 
Her parents allowed her all the liberty 
that America allows to such girls. She 
profited by it, or abused it, to lead all 
tiie young men she met to suppose 
they were sure of her hand, aiid man¬ 
aged to retire from her promises with 
equal facility. 

Tiiey sai^ at Drill Pit (there are 
wicked tongues everywhere) that she 
had begun this game at eleven years 
old, by announcing to her parents, then 
brickmakers at Omaha, that she was 
engaged to Tom Strutt, her neighbour 
and schoolfellow. Tom had soon to 
give place to another suitor, and ever 
since Madge’s list of engagements had 
increased so considerably tlmt she alone 
could reckon it up. But it is not certain 
if this were true ; at any rate, it w.as 
what gossip said. 

Kaymond had heard of these things, 
like everyone else in the country where 
the petroleum king was a person of 
distinction. And lie felt rather unernsv 
at being asked to dinner in such 
brilliant comijany. He had gone to the 
universal Short .Toe for appropriate 
garb for the occasion. And Short Joe. 
who was an animated gazette, had 
shaken his head, and told liim that he 
would rather dine with the Queen of 
Sheba tlian Madge Curtiss. 

What was the meaning of tins siT»yl- 
line utterance! Impossible to say. Hut 
the terror wliich such a view inspired 
in advance was such that on arri\ ine 
at the villa liaymond wiu? much more 
excited than he cared to admit. 

{To U continued.) 


Madge, her only child, had grown 
with her father's fortune, and her educa- 
.tion in many ways reflected the phases 
of that fortune. After receiving the 
first rudiments in a primary school of 
the village, under the direction of Jacob 
Freeman, wlio had been Ebenezer’s 
teacher until he became his cashier, she 
had become a pupil in a boarding-school 
-at Omaha. Wlien she was thirteen she 
had been sent to the scliool kept by the 
3Iisses Pattison, the most fashionable 
ischool in New York, with express 
■orders to outdo all lier companions in 
Juxury. This was Ebenozer's particular 


of the Ebenezer class, was that the 
daughter with her gowns of satin 
early in the morning, and her rings 
on all her fingers, would liave been 
ridiculous under other circumstances. 
But she was so naturally graceful tliat 
this costume, befitting a princess or 
Spanish madonna, seemed invented 
especially for her, and among lier com¬ 
panions no one found fault with her, 
except perhaps to envy her a little. 

From this time forward she had a 
reputation for beauty, which was eon- 
tinned by tlie unanimous vote of tlie 
world when she came out into it. New 


“What did you say about the Belle Irma?'* 


.desire, as he .saw in tlie luxury the proof 
<»f his increasing fortune. Not content 
with requiring his daughter to send to 
Paris for her gowns and hats, he fre- 
«juently vi.sited the fashionable sliops 
to give Madge what he found most ex- 
jK-nsive in laces, in silks, and even in 
xfiamonds. 

It was in v.ain to attempt to make 
El>enezer understand that good taste 
forbade jewellery to children of thir¬ 
teen. 

“Cioqd I" lie would say triumphantly; 
“ that is what the |>oor say. What are 
laces and gems nuitle for if not for 
tliose who can buy them ? I wish they 
cost more for .Madge to liave tliein.” 

riie eileot of this strange conception 
•of elegance, so prevalent among men 


York society is, as a rule, not very ex¬ 
clusive, and asks little more from those 
it welcomes than that they should live 
in gre.at style. Madge was charming, 
and would be tlie heiress of the ricliest 
man in Pennsylvania. Tliat was enough 
to open every door to her. Her school¬ 
fellows also lielped her. She was 
always popular with them, and her 
most intimate fi’iend, Alice Cooper, tlie 
daughter of a rich Wall Street nanker, 
undertook to bring her out. Tlie for¬ 
tune of the Coopers was twenty years 
old ; they had therefore socially the 
advantage of the Curtisses, and could 
patroni.se them. They even gave a 
grand entertainment in honour of Alice 
and Madge. 

This first dinner in town was a 
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BUSH LUCK: 

AX AUSTRALIAN STORY. 
By W. H. Timperley, 

Author of “ Barry Tre'errtan," ttc. 


“ T SUPPOSE we shall not be able to 
J. persuade Toby to go out with the 
she^ this morning, Denis ? ” 

“ Indade, Misther Hugh, and I don’t 
think we will, but we can thry him, 
anyhow.” 

So we called Toby, and explained to 
him that as Jack was ill, Denis busy, 
and I had to “make a paper talk” to 
Mr. Munro about the Peadong man 
who had been shot on the previous 
day, we wanted him to take out the 
sheep. 

Tony looked very important as he 
replied, “All right, you give ’um me 
horse and Volver, and by’ni-bye you 
come and see me ‘all right, aiul I take 
’um sheep.” 

“ What do you want a horse for ? ” I 
asked. 

“ I must have ’um horse, because if 
Peadong man come back I can fire ’um 
off Volver, and then gallop up here and 
tell you,” he replied. 

Toby had never heard of the old 
adage, 

“ He who flgbU end runs sway 
May live lo fight another day," 

but he evidently believed in the prin¬ 
ciple, all the same, and no doubt con¬ 
siders it a duty he owed to himself to 
take all reasonable precautions for his 
own personal safety. 

So we gave him a horse, strapped a 
loaded revolver round his waist, and 
sent him after the sheep. 

Then 1 sat down and wrote Mr. 
Munro a full and truthful account of 
the robbery of the sheep by the Pea¬ 
dong natives, and how I had been cora- 
pell^ to shoot one of them in defence of 
my own life. Whentheletterwasfinished 
I called Denis in to hear it read, and 
iisked his opinion about it. 

“ Well, indade, Misther Hugh, that’s 
an illigant letther iutirely, so it is,” re¬ 
marked the Irishman, who, seated 
opposite me with his pipe in his mouth, 
had listened carefully to every word. 

“ Yes, but is it a perfectly true and 
honest statement? and can you certify 
to the correctness of it ? ” I asked 
anxiously. 

“ Shure, and I can swear to every 
word of it on a stack of Bibles if I’m 
required so to do,” replied Denis, 
bringing his fist, by way of emphasis, 
down on the table with a thump that 
made the pannikins jump again. 

“ Very w’ell, put your name to that 
document, and it will l>e its good as 
though you hud written the letter your- 

“ And I will that; give me the pen,” 
ho exclaimed, in the tone of a man who 
was about to commit some desperate 
deetl. Then he wiped his hands on his 
trousers, eat down with his arms 
sprawled across the table, and, with 
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infinite pain^ made a number of hiero¬ 
glyphics radiating at an angle of forty- 
five degrees or thereabouts. 

“There you are. Now you and 
Misther Jack can just write, ‘ this is 
Denis McGrath’s name, and was writ 
by his own self.’” 

“ ‘ In our presence,’ ” suggested Jack. 

“Just so, ‘writ by hisself in our 
presence.’ ” 

So Jack and I certified to the signa¬ 
ture (a by no means unnecessary 
measure), and the document was, so to 
speak, signed and sealed, but when it 
would be delivered was by no means 
certain, as we had seen no travellers 
since our arrival at Wooloo-Wooloo, 
and the team was not expected for some 
time to come. 

One day about a fortnight after¬ 
wards Toby asked me if we were sulky 
(f.r., angry) with Billy and Bobby for 
running away from us. 

“ No, we are not sulky. Where are 
they 1 ” I asked, feeling sure from the 
native’s manner that he knew something 
about them. • 

“ All right, me bring’ura in to-night,” 
he repliM ; and that evening Bobby 
and Billy came in with the flock, as 
naked and savage-looking as ever. 

For a while they sat down about a 
hundred yards from the camp, as though 
not Quite sure that they would be al¬ 
lowed near the tire. 

“ Don’t let us take any notice on ’em, 
Misther Hugh. I’ll just send them a 
hit of tucker and their old smocks, and 
as sure as you see them put them on, 
you may know they are all right again,” 
said Denis, who had a very good know¬ 
ledge of what was considered etiquette 
among the aborigines. And he M'as 
right, for next morning, without a 
word of explanation, the two young 
men ate what breakfast wo thought 
proper to give them, and then walked 
away with Toby after the sheep as 
though they had not Ijeen absent for an 
hour. 

That night Denis informed us that 
Billy and Bobby had given Toby a full 
account of what took place after the 
dog had been shot; the sum and sub¬ 
stance of which was Jis follows : 

Terrified by the report of the revol¬ 
ver, and the immediate death of their 
dog, the tribe had travelled with all 
speed for several miles, in dread that w'e 
might follow them up and take further 
vengeance. But wnen Challona, the 
owner of the defunct dingo, found him¬ 
self unfollowed, and in comparative 
safety, he called a halt and be^an to 
give vent to his feelings by walking up 
and down, shaking nis spears, and 
chanting his monotonous war song. 
He declared that his spears should 
pierce the hearts of the white men, his 
dowark (club) smash their heatls in, 
and that they should die for what they 


had done to his beloved dog. Then h& 
worked himself into such a fit of fury 
that his companions considered it neces¬ 
sary to hold him lest he might hasten 
back to the hut and carry outliis terrible 
threats there and then. 

I may here remark that the other 
natives knew perfectly well that if one 
of us had shown even the top of his 
hat Challona would have been the first 
to take to his heels notwithstanding all 
his brava<lo, but it was considered quite 
the correct thing that he should give 
vent to his feelings in os much sound 
and fury ns possible, and it was just as 
well understood that he required no 
holding, although they did it as a mat¬ 
ter of courtesy till his rage had sub¬ 
sided. 

That night Challona and some of his 
friends stole back, under cover of the 
darkness, and recovered the dog’s laxly, 
which they handed over to the women, 
who, with many tears and Jamentations, 
buried it. 

Later on some of the Wooloo-Wooloo 
men were out hunting when they came 
across the tracks of our horses following 
up the stolen sheep, and at once dis¬ 
covered that they had been driven 
away by their enemies the Peadongs. 

Strange and incredible as it niny 
seem to Europeans, every native can at 
once identify the footprint of any man, 
woman, or child belonging to his ovvn 
trii^, and can name the individual who 
made it with as much certainty as if 
he saw him or her standing on the 
spot. 

But these were not the tracks of any 
of their people, and they eagerly fol¬ 
lowed them up till they leached the 
spot where the horses had come to a 
halt, and where the native had been 
shot down. Then it took but a few 
moments to draw their own conclusion.'^. 
The broken bushes, the clot of blootl, 
and the deeper footprints made by the 
bearers as they earned the body away, 
told their own tale ; but to make as¬ 
surance doubly sure they followed on 
the tracks till they came to where the 
body had been laid in its last resting- 
place, and then, but not till then, were 
they satisfied. 

That night there was joy in the camp 
of the Wooloo-Wooloos, for the young 
men told their friends how the white 
men had killed one of the liatcd Pea¬ 
dongs. The white men would now be 
their friends. The blood of Challona's 
dog had been washed out with that of 
one of their enemy’s; and they rejoiced 
that one of the tribe which had in times 
past speared their young men, stolen 
their w’omen, and killed and eaten their 
children, had been wiped from off tlie 
face of the earth. 

“Then I suppose Bobby and Billy 
liave come to offer the olive branch of 
peace?” said Jack. 
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“Yes, that’s about it ; and with ' settle up the whole business I don’t Thornley and MctJi-ath became recon- 

Misthcr Hugh's lave 1 !l just send know wlmt will,’’ remaiked Denis. ciled to eacli other, and were friends 

Challona a few pouiid.s of flour and a j To this I reiulilv agreetl, and the ever after, 

pannikin of sugar, and if that don't i tribe of Wooloo-U'ooluo and that of (Tobteondnurd.) 
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T his D a phiaM} that lia- jnu- 

verbiol, and it carru's a If-xm, t<> 
young and old, of pluck, detennination, 
and endurance. There wa- a haj'py hUto- 
rical reminder <if the proveih when, on 
.Monday, .Vpril Ttli. IS'.ii). in the pre.-eneo 
of a va't .'t'>.'*einl>hi;.;e. the Karl of Caimter- 
down unveihtl a monument whieli ha« l>een 
erected in tlie Mowbray Kark at Sunder¬ 
land in memory of daek I'rawford. the 
gallant seanmii who. at the Imtile of Cam- 
{>erduwn in 1707, nailed the liriti^h flag to 
the ma'-t-head of .Vdmiral Dunian'- Hag- 
>hip, the Venerable, after it Inut l>een nhot 
away in the heat of the action. Ciawhwd 
wa.H a native of Sunderland, aiul di<'d there 
in lliSl, the r'eooml \ictim elninicrl by 
eholera wlien that epidemie vi-ite«l this 
countiy. He wa^* buried in .Smiderlainl 
{Hiri'h churchyard, but forin ire than half a 
cetitury nutliing wji-, di'tie hy hi- native 
town to mark Iii- la-t n -ting-plai-e. Tlie 
memorial project, which Ma- on Ka-ter 
Monday brought to a>*ui ee—ful completion, 
originated in lss7, when, on the initiative 
of Couiieillor .\nni-on, the late I’ayma-ter 


‘XAiMXti Yoir Cm.tu ns to the Mast.” 
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' Ihiver-fook. and some other local gentle¬ 
men, a fund wa.s o]>eiied with tlie twofold 
ohjoct of placing a menmriul over (.’raw- 
ford'.- grave, and a monument upon one of 
the public natbs. The toinhstone was un¬ 
veiled by ^lr. Storey, M.P., on the .\ugn.-t 
Hank Holiday, 1S8S, and the committee 
then actively set about the completion of 
their scheme. They succeeded in arous¬ 
ing the symiwthetic interest of the work¬ 
men in the large industrial e>tablishtnent.s ' 
on the Wear, and to tliis fact i.s mainly due , 
tile sjieedy success which liasattcnded their 
ellorts. indecii, tlio jirojei-t lK.*eatne largely 
a workmen's njovenient, and it soon 
at‘r;;:iwl dimensions exeeetling the most 
si« guine nntici|>atiuns of its promoters. 

The corjiomtion of the borough having 
been ajim'aled to, a eonmiamUtig site was 
obtninoil in tlie i)rinci|>al park, not far from 
tbe eminence on wluch statnls the monn- 
nient to another M'earside hero—CJeneral 
HaveliK’k. The commission for the statue 
was entrusted to Mr. I’ercy Wood, of 
fhelsea. and Uitli in design and execution | 

' the scuI]>tor lias more than satislied the 


wislies of all intercsteil. He haa given an 
admirable representation of the fearlcKs 
“tar” in the act of nailing tlie colours to 
the mast. The statue is in bronze, upon a 
grey granite pedestal and Ikuso, tbe figure 
Iteiiig about life-size. Easter Monday’s pro¬ 
ceedings were of a most interesting and 
eiithusinstie character. An iinjaising pro- 
ce.ssion had been organised, and amon^b 
those taking part in the events of tlie <(ay 
were the Earl of Campertlown, great grand¬ 
son of Admiral Duncan, who commanded, 
in tlie action near Camperdown; Mr. 
Crawford, a great grandson of the hew j 
and the officers and crews of three vessels 
sent down by the Admiralty—the Hearty, 
the Bullfrog, and the (Irappler. 

We tnist that in the daily liattle of 
life, and the comstunt struggle lietween 
good and evil, very many readers of the 
li. O. P. make as gallant a stand ns in 
liiore troublous (ime.s did Jack Cmufonl 
—looking to God for strength and scorn¬ 
ing to lower tlieir colours as humble 
followers of Christ, however fierce tbe 
temptation that may assail them. 
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T he firet step is to <ibtain a uoininatinn. 

Aisjut .sixty cadets are now being 
enterel every six months, and three times 
that numlier of nominations are given. 
Admirals when they hoist their Hags are 
allowetl to nominate one, and also captains 
when they first lioUt tlieir pennant in com- 
iiutnd; out these ab.snrb vei^- few, and 
nearly all the nominations are given directly 
from the Admiralty. 

E'our cmletships' are given annually to 
:-i>ns of gentlemen in tlie colonics, and a 
few Service cadetships, not exceeding five 
in a year. These cmlets are re<iuirw to 
.pass the test-exaiuinatioQ only ; all others 
have to compete. 

Before being examined by tbe Civil Ser¬ 
vice ConiniUsionei's the candidates are re- 
<{iiired to pass a medical examination, 
which is very strict. The limits of age are : 
for tbe June examinations, not less than 
thirteen nor more than fourteen and a half 
years of age on the 15th of July following; 
and for tlie Xovemlier examination, the 
same Hmits on the loth of January follow- 
in «^. 

Tlie examiuitions are held in Tyindon and 
at Portsmouth, and commence tlie second 
W'ednesday in June and the last Wednes¬ 
day in November. The examination is in 
twoparts—at€8t,andafurtherexamination. 
There are six subjects in the test-examina¬ 
tion—viz. : * 

1. Arithmetic, including proportion, vul- 
<rar and decimal fractions. 

•2. Algebra, including fractions, simple 
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' Cfpiations and problems, ami quadratic 
I eipiatiuiis of one unknow n quantity. 

3. Geometry. Euclid, Book l., with ex- 
i ercises and questions. 

I 4. English. Handwriting, dictation, 
reailing witii intelligence, and composi¬ 
tion. 

5. Freiicb. Translating Frencli into 
English and English into Freiicdi; gram¬ 
matical questions, speaking, and ilictalion. 

6. Scri|iture. 

CandidatoH are further e.vRinined in 

7. Mathematics. Harder questions in 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. 

8. Latin. Transiation, grammar, and 
prose comiKisition. 

9. Geograjiliy, including the subjects 
treated of in (irove's Primer, ami an ule- 
mentarv knowledge of tlie principal places 

. in the British Isles and dejiendeni'ies. 

< 10. English history. 

11. Drawing. Free-hand, and simple rec- 
; tangular nuHlel. 

In aritlinietic. the candidate nni.st obtain 
I half marks, and in each of the other suh- 
I jeets of the test-examinatinn 40 per cent, of 
tho marks allotted thereto. 

The final onler of merit is ilecided hy the 
sum of the marks obtained in tlie test, os 
well .os in tlie further examination. 

A candidate who passes the test-examina¬ 
tion, but does not succeed in the comjieti- 
tion, will lie entitle*! to oomjiete at the next 
examination ]>ruvided he is within the 
limits of af^e at that time: and a candi¬ 
date who 18 debarred by illness from at- 
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tending the examination may have another 
nomination provided lie is within the limits 
of age. 

The papers set at the examinations are 
I published soon afterwanis, and may be pur¬ 
chased from or through any liookseller, so 
that it is easy to get a good idea of the 
kind of papers that are set. 

As a matter of fact, the curriculum at 
any good school is sufficient j^ireparation for 
lioys of average ability, but it is necessary 
to bear in mind a certain jiercentage of 
marks iii iist lie obtained in the subjects of 
the t&st-examination. 

Inattention to these coinpulsorj- subjects 
in the earlier stages of boys’ education 
renders it necessary in many cases to send 
them to be 8|)ecially worked up in them 
during the last months before the e.xamina- 
tion. This is shortly known as “cramming,”’ 
a most expensive and unsatisfactory pro¬ 
ceeding, for tlt,e Ikiv fresh from the lianas of 
a man experienced in preparatifin for these 
examinations, and with a good deal of 
superficial knowletlge of certain subjects, 
periiaps takes a iiigh place at the entry ex¬ 
amination, only to find himself left Iwhind 
when he gets to the Britannia by many who 
passed in below him, bntwhowere properly 
grounded. 

However, we will suppose tlie ordeal 
safely over. Tlie next step is to order the 
outfit, and the boy may now don the uni¬ 
form of a naval cadet. Directions will l»e 
received for the large sea-chest that will 
contain all hU kit to be at Dartmouth by 
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a certain day, and aUn for the cadet liini- 
-aelf to ioin the ttliip a day before the rest of 
the cadets return from tlie vacation, mid¬ 
summer or Christmas, as the case may be. 
This is always on a Friday. A few of the | 
“ news,” as they are called by the othei's, 
generally arrive a day or so before lime, | 
accuiiii>ai>ied by one or both i>arents, who > 
stay at Torquay or Dartmontli; and these i 
]iut in an appearance on board early in the ' 
day. But tlie bulk of the bovs come by the ' 
afternoon trains (they are directed to join i 
before 6 p.m.), and they find steamboats 
belonging to the ship waiting their arrival I 
at Kingtrwear, and are very quickly con- I 
veyed on bomtl. The “new” whose for¬ 
tunes we are following has arrived on 
board, accompanied, let us suptH>se, Ity his 
father or some other relative. If a tall man, 
he will probably, unless warned, dent the 
top of )ii.s liat in when he first imt.s his foot 
on boanl, for the middle deck of the old i 
three-decker is low ; but he will console | 
himself by thinking that there is plenty of 
room for the boy. And so there is, as a ! 
mle, but cases—happily very rarely—have 
been known of cadets 5 feet 11 inches in 
height to start with, wlio io<iuire to exer- i 
else considerable caution when moving 
about in some parts of the ship. Every¬ 
thing is remly for the reception of the boy. 
He is presented with a card containing | 
varions items of useful information—.such j 
as the number of his liamniock, table at i 
mess, class, etc., etc. The father is called j 
upon to sign a declaration that he will re- j 
move his son immediately if called upon to i 
do so hy the captain (a rcry rare occur- j 
rence); and also to certify if ^le can swini, 
as the cadets are not allowed to use the | 
light boats for pleasure unless they can do I 


On this deck will Ije noticed the principal 
regulations, clearly printed and neatly 
framed, hung about for all to make them¬ 
selves acquainted with ; alsotiie naval and 
international signal-dags, semaphore signs, 
Morse alphabet, etc., so that there is every 
opportunity of a little useful knowledge 
being picked up even in playtime. 

There is also a record of the services of 
all the shi)« that have borne the name of 
Britannia, and a large map of the world, 
with tlie naval stations markeil on it. In 
the gun-]K)rts are seats, which are generally 
in request by the readers. The first move 
will probably be to see the chest; and as 
this will be found in the Hindostan, the 
way is along the deck we are talking about. 
Crossing the bridge which connects the two 
ships, we stop on it to notice an oblong box 
floating beneath us, with a flexible hose lead¬ 
ing into the top from a pipe on the middle 
deck. This, our guide explains, is a float¬ 
ing swimming bath that can l>e heated by 
steam, and istoiind very useful for teaching 
the boys to swim in in cold weather; 
another swimming tray for use in summer 
is iwiiited out moored a little way ofT. 

The Hindostan is only a two-decker, and 
we emerge from the bridge on to her main 
deck. The starboard side of this is also kept 
clear. 

Our guide wiH'probalily suggest that we 
should look at the studies before going 
lielow to see the chest, so we follow him up 
a ladder, and find that there are six goorl- 
sized and fairly lofty rooms under the poop 
of the old ship, which was raised and pro¬ 
longed for the purjiose ; galleries have been 
built outside so that the boys going to or 
changing studies do not pass through the 
rooms at all. The two studies right aft are 


Descending to the main deck again, we j 
proceed along it forward, noticing as we go j 
on tlie {lort side a large cabin which is used | 
as a music study, and furnished with a j 
piano, on which many’ cadets have ' 
stnimmed ; a number of violins and banj<« 
are also stowed away here, to be brought I 
out after study hours, when those who wish 
to practise on or learn these instrument.o 
mav do so at properly arranged times. 

On the starboard side of the deck there 
is quite an avenue of steel pillars, which, 
our guide informs us, have been put up to 
try and make the old ship rigid enough to 
stand the vibration of the electric Bglit 1 
engine, which is just over us. We gather 
that tlie ship objects as strongly as old 
wood can to being made rigid ; but the ad¬ 
vantages of the limiting are so great that the 
shaking is cheerfully uome, especially by 
those who live in the other ship, where it w 
not felt at all. The “ Hindostans,” wc are 
told, live in hopes that another iiatteni 
dynamo will soon be supplied, and then the 
whole affair will be perfect. Ascending 
again, we find ourselves on the forecastle. 
A\diich is roofed over, and one side devoted 
to a workshop ; on the other side is an ex¬ 
ceedingly commodious and well-arranged 
accumulator-room and electrical storeroom. 
There are storage batteries sufficient to 
run about sixty lights for ten hours, and 
these enable the dynamos to be stopjW 
Avhen the main bo’dy of lights are extin¬ 
guished for the night, which is about 9.45 
p.m. 

Outside the forecastle a lofty and well- 
ventilated house has been erected for tbe 
boiler and dynamo room; and the latter 
especially is always an interesting place to 
visit. While on ihe unoer deck we might 
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•so. All this over, they will nrolably like 
to walk round, and a curi>oral will be <le- 
tailed to go with them to show the way’. 
One side (the starboanl) of the middle deck 
is perfectly clear from the entry port to the 
bow, and is the usual place for nmsteriHg, 
and for the boys to walk about or skylark. 


I fitted up for teaching drawing in, and are 
, well provided with models, etc. 

Every Saturday, we are informed, all the 
divisions of these studies are taken down, 

[ and the .space converted into a temporary 
I clia))el, where Divine service is perfonned 
; morning and evening every Sunday. 


just take a look on to the poop, which ha^ 
a light iron roof thrown over it; large inm 
tanks are ranged along each side to contain 
water, wliich can !« used in case of lirv 
and to supply the boiler of the electric ligh; 
engine. \Ve then retrace our stei« to the 
main deck, and from there go down to the 
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ilcck below, which is now cii)lc<l tlie Hlorpin^- nanticAl lan^iii;:e " a $;oo<l clear .<twin^iR$; thiiH the hold i.H alwayM kept dry and. 

liKk. On this are neatly raiiiiol the chestH ! billot.” The tin*! efforts to fret infi> a sweet. 

<>t the buys who have jii^t joined, and those j haiuniock are not alwny.s attendeil with We now rctom to the Hritannia, and it is 

who came the term befoie —alsmt 120 in snct'css, but once the difficulty is sur- siioocsted that we %'isit the mess-room. (Jn 

all—who are knowu as tlie tirst and second | mounted, it is found tu be very comfortable. , Che way aft we notice a large model of a 
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tenna. One of the two chief cadet captains, 
Hnd a certain nnmlaT of cadet captains, 
who are aelecte<l to do tlie duty corre- 
s|>onding to monitors at schools, wasli and 
sleep on the deck to maintain order, prevent 
l»ullying,etc.,and thevare specially charged 
to look after and help the new-comers. 
Every chest has a hra>s plate on the lid 
with the name plainly engraved; they are 
painted alike, wlute with black tops, and 
su> present a ver^* uniform appearance. 
They are always kept locked; ami one of 
the first things the “new” will Ik pro¬ 
vided with wifi Ik a white cotton lanyard, 
to which the keys are fastened, and which 
must always be worn round the neck while 
on boanl. Hooks are conveniently placed 
at the gan^vays, and marked alpliabetic- 
ally, on which these lanyards may be hung 
when the cadets lea^K the siiip. 

'The servants havea duplicate key of the 
chest, but not of the till, which is the 
private receptacle, and where, if report 
~l>eaks truly, many queer articles are oc- 
i:;;L.'«ioiially stowed away. 

Overhead we notice strong iron bars at in¬ 
tervals placed across ; at present they are 
'looked up out of the wav, but are }owere<l 
io wn towardsevening, anil the haramock.'iare 
*liiiig from one to another, the berths iKing 
lenoted ^ a number paintetl on the iKam 
tbove. fiach cadet has what is called in 


: At the fore end of the sleeping-deck are 
I two very large liaths, which can be heated 
, by steam ; and each cadet has his own 
washing place. This deck (and some of 
the others) is painted with a hard white 
enamel i>aint, so that it is easily kept dry 
and clean, the gangways are laid with 
matting, and tliere are also strips in front 
' of the chests. Along the sides are shelves 
for boots—each cadet having a separate 
place markeil with his name—amidshijis; 
over the wa«hing places are railway rocks 
I for cajw and light articles, 
j The whole is kept scrupulously clean. 

At the after end of tlie deck are two French 
I studies, one of the lieutenant's cabins, and 
' the cadets’ library, which is well stocked, 

I and in great demand. Below this deck is 
! the orlop deck.wheretherearesnndrycabins 
j and storerooms. The boot-cleaning place 
' is also down here, and in wet weatlier the 
I mud from the Devonshire lanes keeps the 
boot-cleaners very busy. At the fore end 
I there is a drying-room, where damp clothes 
j are dried by hot air, and also a drying- 
j room for the boots. 

Below the orlop deck is the hold, and 
this is kept perfectly clear, so that every 
part of the very bottom of the ship can be 
seen ; it is whitewashed all over. A stove 
I is kept alight all day at the bottom of an 
, up-taae lewing to the open air above, and 


ship without any masts, and mounted so 
that it can be mov'ed about; this, we are 
informed, is the anchor model, and that it is 
wheeled about on the middle deck, and all 
the w'ork of anchoring and mooring shown 
by its means. The cadets' mess-room, we 
find, occupies a very large space on the 
after part of the lower deck. The fittings 
are plain, but it looks comfortable; and- 
there are some fine old engravings of 
famous naval battles hanging about. The 
wliole 240 cadets can sit down to dinner 
without any crowding. It is prettily and 
well lighted by a large number of incan¬ 
descent lights in round ground glass globe.s, 
and warmed by steam heaters. At the 
after end, which, we are informed, is 
reserved as “ sanctums ” for the cadet cap¬ 
tains and older boys, we notice a silver cu)*- 
in a glass case, and looking at it see by the 
insenntion that it is a challenge cup to be 
rowed for at the annual regatta by two 
crews in cutters, selected as representatives 
of the two watches the cadets are divided 
into—viz., starboard and port. According to- 
the result of this race, which excites the 
keenest interest, the cup remains for one 
year on the starboard or wrt side of the 
mess-room. Passing out of the door at the 
foremost end we nonce a regiment of small 
tables on castors, on which, it seems, the 
joints are wheeled in and carved. The 
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space outside the mess-room for some dis- 
taace is occupied by pantries, cooks’ tables, 
the ranj^e, etc., all conneoteti with the cadet 
eatablishment, and separated from the fore 


Yl|e -lioy'jS I'apet. 


])art of tlic deck by a bulkliead. .A {jreat 
deal of troiililo is taken alsnit tlie boys’ 
feeding. It is jdaiii, but very yood, and of 
considerable variety, and is done amide 


justice to. The mess-man once remarked, 
“ Yon niiiiht hear a pin drop on a jam ami 
cream night.” 

(To be eouliniutl.) 


THE NEWT AS A PET. 

Hv C. SoMERvii.LE Watson, 

Atillioi' "T/k S'juirrrl,” " Ueilyeho^t at Pett," tie. 


F ew things are more interesting to lovers 
of Nature than the study of biology’ 
in the spring or early summer, when the 
earth, brojiking from the iron grasp of 
%vinlcr, is once more putting forth lier 
bright green leaves and carjKjting the 
ground with gav dowers, 

How full of lile everything seems t Hirds 
tly quickly from field to tield collecting 
materials lor their nest-, Iwes with sleepy 
Jium hover over tlie scented bh>s.soms, 


THE NEWT. 

There are (according to the l>est authori¬ 
ties) three species of newt coiiiiiKin in this 
eonntiT — viz., the tJreat Warty Tritt)n, the 
Smootli Newt, and the Palmate*! Newt. 

Of these wc will select the Triton as a 
suhject for onr study, only mentioning that 
the other two are much smaller, and that 
the Piilmatcd Newt may Ihj ea.sily flistin- 
yuisheil fiimi tlie other species by the toes. 



butterflies sail gaily tlirough the balmy 
air, while tlie long grass-snake luLsks con¬ 
tentedly in tlie hot sun on a i»ed of deail 
leaves. 

Hut if we really’ want to see life in busy 
earnest let us make for the nearest stag¬ 
nant jiond and watch the different inhabil- 
ants a.s they skim through the warm pel¬ 
lucid water. What a numlier of different 
animals and ins«M'ts may lie counted ! Large 
toarls and frogs spawning amid tlie ntshcs, 
newts of various kinds, lieetles, Isiat-flies, 
scorpions, ranatra, lar%’fp of dragon-flies, 
ami other insects ; innumerable snails—to 
say nothing of the myriads of animalcuhe 
which He concealed amid the verdant 
weed. 

A brief dest’rintion of such a pond, with 
its regular am! (s'casitmal inhabitants, 
would fill a g<KKl-sized volume. Hut let 
Us take one individual from amongst the 
numlier, and see what we can find out aliont 
'bis natural history, and howto cajitureand 
keep him as a i>et in the vi\ nrium. 


wliich are fully weblied, and also by a 
curious filament whicli grows from the 
tail. 

The Great Warty Newt (Tn’to/i Cmfo/»o<)- 
The Triton i.s the largest newt we have, 
although it .seldom exceeds six inches in 
length: .so it is great only in comparison 
with the other Hritish species, which arc 
much smaller. Zoologically s]>caking, it is 
classified as follows: 

C'laRs—Hatranhia. 

Order—Urodela. 

Family—Salamandrid.T. 

(ienus—M olge. 
fSliecies—Triton Cristatus. 

To understand thoroughly the anatomy 
of a newt it will be necessary to under¬ 
stand the meaning of these terms ; we will 
therefore consider them in the order in 
which thi^ come. 

fUass—Hatracbia, or Amphibia. 

The class Amphibia includes toads, frogs, 
new-ts, etc. It is distingui.shcd from other 


classes by certain well-defined characteris¬ 
tics. In the first instance, nearly all the 
animals included in it Ifegin li^ in tlie 
water, breatliing by means of gills, which 
ultimutely give place to well-develotie<l 
lungs, at which time the nnimni can live 
either in water or on land. The skull is 
joined to the backbone liy two joints in¬ 
stead of one, and the heart is three- 
chaiidicred. having only one ventricle. 

t)rder— I'rtKlcla (visible tail). 

The newt retains its tail through life, 
while the frog’s is ahsorlied at an early- 
period of its existence. Frogs, therefore, 
lielong to the “anoura," or tail less order. 
Newt.s much resemble lizards in appear¬ 
ance, hut lizards never have gills at any 
period of their life. 

Family—Salamandrida’ (the Salamander 
family). 

Tlie newt is nearly reluteil to the sala¬ 
mander, but the latter differs from it in 
having a round tail, and Iwing les.s aquatic 
in its habits. 

Genus—Molgc (MoX-yTjj. slow). 

This title was jirobalily’ given to these 
animals on account of their slow move 
incuts on land, although some authoritie> 
think it refers to the period of their develop¬ 
ment, which takes a considerable time. 

Species—Triton Cristatus, distinguished 
from the other species by the warty ex¬ 
crescences on tlie skin and the fine comb of 
the male, wbioli appears only at the bree<I 
iiig season, althougli tlie Smooth Newt.- 
have tho comb too. 

To see the Triton in its glory we must 
capture a male sjiecimen in the early spring, 
M'lien lit* assumes the most glowing coloui-s 
and npjiendagcs to allure the favoured ob¬ 
ject ot liis atlection. 

The back is a dull black, spotted with 
minute sjiecks of white, and the limlis arc 
the .same colour. The belly, however, is a 
bright orange, contrasting very favourably 
with the sombre hue above, and is spotted 
and striped with black patches. The tail, 
whicli is the chief organ of locomotion, is, 
roughly speaking, sohicthing like a prim¬ 
rose-leaf in shaiie, and beautihilly coloured. 
Tlirongh the niitbllo runs a bright silver 
streak to the tip, and tlie cdge.s are tinged 
with a pure violet colour, similar to the 
delicate tint whicli dyes the scalUqtcrl edge.". 
of some jelly-fish. 

Starting from the neck, and niiming the 
whole way down the spine, is a tine wavy 
comb, lieaiitiiully’ indented, and of a very 
delicate hue. 

The female resembles the male in many 
rc-spects, but she is minus tlie comb, and 
the belly is of a rich yellow strii>ed with 
black patches. 

All species of newt.s arc ampliibiou.s- 
that is, they can live either in water or on 
land ; but they are true lung-breatlicrs—at 
lea.st, when fully developed—ami, like tlie 
frog, are able 'to breatiie tbrougli their 
skin. 

If you watch a pono in siumuer you will 
constantly see them rising to the surface to 
take in a fresh supply of air, and sometimes 
lying near the top with their litiilis stretohed 
out. But they arc very timorous, and at 
the least alarin there is one whisk of the 
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tnil, and tiie newt (iiHappearH heodluD}' into 
the green forest below. 

Newts have teeth on the palaU* a« well 
n-s tlie jaws ; small nostrils, well-develo|>cd 
limU*. with four fingers and five toes ; and 
in addition to the eyelids, a third mem- 
itranous covering, culed the nictitating 
iiienibrane. 

The bree<ling-time generally l>egins alsnit 
April, when n>th male and female repair 
to the water. After pairing, the female 
deposits her egn singly, and fastens each 
to a leaf or stalk. The tatljxde, when first 
hatched, is furnished with a sucker, which 
enables it to anchor itself to some plant 
until the other ap|>en<lag«‘s are d«veli>|ied. 
They breathe, like young frogs, hy means 
of pll'*- which are large ami feiitliery ; hut 
ultimately these dlsapjiearand are replace*! 
by lungs. 

The tail, however, remains tlinmgh life, 
nnd acta as a powerful pro|>e]ler when the 
animal wishes to move *{uickly in the 
■water. 

The development from the ta*lpole to the 
mature state takes alHUit thnn* years, and 
during this peri<Ml the animal fre*|ucntly 
changc.s its skin, which come.s off in slireds 
and noata like a film in the water. 

Newts are excellent 8 ul>je<‘ls for the 
aquarium, as tlicy jos.-ess considerable in¬ 
stinct, ami are very inteit‘sting to watch. 
They are so easily captiireil, too, that no 
one need lie without one of the.se pretty 
amphibians in his vivarium. The best time 
to go is the mi<ldle of the «lay, when the 
animals arc Wing aWmt on the surface of 
the water. The nwessary apjiaratus con¬ 
sists of a net nia 4 le of calico on an iron 
ring, with a fnirl}* long hamllc, nnd a can 
•with a cover on it to earn.’ siKsduiens, In 
a 4 ldition, yon may provide your-cif with a 
few yards of stoat string, and *lo not ft)rg*?t 
to have a really goo*l (MH-ket-kniiV with yon, 
this ladiig an iiulis(>ensahle item in ticM- 
liunting. 

Having arrived at voiir declination, and 
sclecto*! your iiitcmle*^ vi< lim from amongst 
the others, thni-t lh«* net slowly umlcr the 
water diagimally until the ring aji|s>ar>> to 
Ite right under the animal, then with a 
sudden jerk raise it sharj'ly, and, unless 
yi>ur newt has lanm t«K> nuick for you, you 
will find him kicking and struggling among 
the meshes of the net. Having placed 
this gentleman .safely in your can, you may 
rewat the ojieration as liofore. 

If, however, th*‘ jtoinl hapi>ens to l»e a 
large one, and hard to get at, the “drag" 



Th« Iron Drag. 


Tiiay be used with advantage. Tins you 
can easily make for yourself, and remem¬ 
ber that to a genuine naturalist nothing is 
distasteful as biii/iiiff apparatus. There 
«re two fonD.s of drag, each of which is as 
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good as the other ; so it is immaterial wliich 
you use. The first consists of two nieoca* of 
iron, lient as in the diagram, and tlien fas¬ 
tened at right angles to each other with 
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supply of air; but at others there is a 
violent attempt U> get out, and care shouM 
lie taken that projK-r liolcs and stages are 
made for them on tlic island to do this. 



Branch Drag. 


some stout wire. A long 4 ?ord is fastened 
b) the top, and a heavy weight attache*! os 
well, to ensure the drag sinking properly. 
The other form of drag is made by cutting 
a stout limb from some tree—an alder, for 
instance—and then lopping off the branches 
to within a couple of inches from the stem. 

Then fasten a lieavy stone to one end 
nnd the line to the other, and your drag 
will lie complete. 

The drag may lie usetl in the following 
way. Select a |Hirtion of the jsind where the 
wc^ apjiears tliickest; then haring coile*! 
the line in seaman fasliion, and placed iton 
vour left arm, take the drag in your right 
liiind and swing it out a.s far as you can, 
s***'ing the line has plenty of room to pay 
out. 

As soon as it descends into the water 
and settles in the weed liegin hauling in as 
fpiickly as you can, when the drag will 
bring with it vast quantities of weed ; 
amongst which 3 'ou will llud numbers of 
newts, large and small, with a perfect host 
of lieetles and other small fiy. 

The w eifd shoiibl be car**fully sorted and 
examine*!, ami if you are collecting other 
iliings ls.‘siiles newts, put the sjws’iniens 
into separate vo.ssels. Anj' quantity maj’ 
1)0 taken in this manner. 

The aquarium for newts dilTors some¬ 
what from the *jther aquaria in lieiiig only 
half filled with water, alsive xvbicli is .sns- 
iende*l a pit'ie of jiorforatcd zinc, or a 
siattl in wdiich nnmonais holes have been 
Isired. 

On this is placcHl a thin coating of earili 
aixl some tuns of gi'as.s, iimss, and such 
plants as grow in <lanip moist ])!aces. 
Smali March marigolds are very }iretty 
when arranged in tlits manner. 

In the aquarium proper put some hsise 
gravel and earth, together with such 
aquatic planta as you think proper. If 
your tanlc is large you can add the water 
jdantain and branched bur-reed, both of 
which are extremely showy, and when 
their leaves and stems appear above the 
water they may be trained to otow through 
holes niaae for them in the i:dand, so that 
they seem to spring from it. 

An aquarium and vivarium arranged in 
this way have an extremely pretty effect. 
The water may he changed from time to 
time b}' means of a tap-siphon, and fresh 
added through a tube with a funnel at the 
top, while a liberal sup]>Iy of the ordinary 
water-snails will keep the si<les perfectly 
free from the green scum which so often 
troubles the nMnralUt by its persistent 
growth. 

Vou will find your pets soon settled in 
their new home, and very ea.sy to manage 
as long as they are properly looked after. 

One thing, however, is their inquisitive 
nature and their incessant desire for roam¬ 
ing alxiut. To prevent this it is a good 
plan to have the ton covered with a ^eet 
of glas-s or perforate*! zinc. 

Yon will find sometimes that they will 
live in tlie water for hours together, only 
rising to the surface to take in a fresh 


Once on shore, they seem perfoctlj' cou- 
tenU'd to lie on the gms.s or crawl umlcr 
the leaves of tlie plants which grow on the 
island. 

In their wild state I believe they leave 
the water nearly every night; and I am 
inclined to tliiuK they do this in order to 
seek for fisal amongst the weeils hu'I 
nmlies which line the sides, where worms, 
caUwpillars, and imiects abound. 

Feeding is an immrtont item xvith those 
who keep jiets of this description. It is ot 
the highest im]iortance that all remains of 
yesterday’s meal be removed tiefore putting 
in a fresh supply, as putrefaction of the 
organic matter quickly sets in, ]K)isoiiing 
the water and killing the inhabitants. 

Newts feed principally on woniis, tail- 
p*)les, and otlier small fiy, but will rarely 
touch anythiug except they see it move, 
when tiiev immediately pounce upon it and 
diiqiosc of it in a verj’ tiusine-sslike manner. 

The way they tackle a large worm is' 
very funny. Tliey seize it hv the head, ami 
draw it into the mouth wftli a .series of 
jerks; then there is a pause fi>r a few 
moments, during which time the worm 
makes vrfin and frantjc elForts to escape. 
It is quite Useless, however; there is 
another jerk, and the worm di>.Hp})ears, 
with the exception of tlie tail, whicli sticks 
out of the mouth like a cigar. The next 
gulp comjiletes the hnsincss, and the newt 
sinks to the Ixittoni, and digests the savoury 
morsel at leisure. 

The fact that the animal seize.s the worm 
by the head shows that it lias some amount 
of instinct; for if it were to begin at the 
tail it would be seriously inconvenience*! 
by the stiff bristles which are on every 
segment of the worm’s body. 

Space will not permit me to dwell longer 
on this interesting subject; so I can only 
add that I hope the readers of this pajwr 
will find as much pleasure as I have done 
in studying the manners and habits of 
these lowly amphibians. 
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HiBAlDitT (H. L. Wright).—!. The sketches you sc n<l 
do not represent cresU at all. They arc coats of 
arms. There are Mverol instances of the arms of 
a shire l>elDg the saioe ns those of the tonn from 
which it is named. In the Royal Standard the 
three lions stand for England. From 1060 to 1154 
^gland had only two Uons. The third lion was 
intr^uced by Henry II. William the Conciueror 
was Duke of Nonnandy and Maine, and his shield 
showed a lion for each. The top one was the 
Norman lion, the bottom one was the Maine lion. 
When Henry It. married Eleanor he became Duke 
of Aquitaine In right of his wife, and in contc- 
qnencc he pot the Aqnltalne lion at the bottom of 
his shield, thus giving us the three we now see. 
2 . The other coat you send Is that of the Prince of 
Wales, as yon can see by the bouse mark on U. 
The Duke of Edinburgh would have the same shield 
with a crescent on it; the Duke of Connaught 
would have the same shield with a star on it. 

1864 PEXNIB8 ^ncle Towicr and Others).—We have 
answered this question a dozen times, and have 
taken to patting such letters in the waste-paper* 
basket at once. There never was any gold in 1864 
pennies, and it is simply Impossible that there 
could be. The Hint is not a small kitchen with 
all the cooking going on in one place. The copper 
is coined in one wing of the building, tho silver 
and gold in the other, with quite different ap¬ 
pliances, and Id quite a different way. The state¬ 
ment la A baseless falsehood,^riginally started as a 
practical }oke on a poor simpleton who was In- 
duce<l to waste his money by hnying up the coppers 
supplied him by the Joker. 

)lAOic-LAKTXRg (J. K.).—The best oil for magic- 
lanterns is paraffin, and the purer the better. It 
is, however, very hot, and of course it should be 
burnt In a proper lamp. If yonr lamp is for sperm- 
oil yon had better get another one, that is all. 

Storm-olass (A- 8.).—The mixture for storm-glasses 
is four drachma of camphor, one of aaltpetre, one 
of sal ammoniac triturated together with a few 
dropa of pure alcohol, and diasolved in four ounces 
of ucohol. The month of the tube should be 
covered with a piece of bladder having a pimhole 
in it. 

Zambbsi (An Anglo Canuck).—The Victoria Falls, on 
the Zambesi, are now known to !« two hundred 
feet brood and a hundreil feet high. Sightseer it 
correct. Thanks for Invltotloii and good wishes. 

Blackboard.—P aint the board with ordinary black 
paint When that Is dry, give it a coat of black 
paint mixed wUh turpeuune instead of oil. If It is 
still shiny mix np some lamp hlsck with turpen¬ 
tine, and give it a coat of tluit. We have given 
other ways, Init perhaps they are those yon have 
tried. 

Rabbits QciRRyuiso (C. R. J.).—Ves, often. Keep 
separate. 


Archrr. — .See 
nur articles on 
*' Archery as a 
Pastime,'' in 
the August 
part fur issi. 
Tci« Cat (P. L. King).- 
S<iueer.e the matter out 
and foment with warm 
green tea. 

lLLM>s. FTC. (A. 8. and 
many OthersL—Too seii- 
oiis for self • treatment. 
Consult a doctor. 
BVLLFISCII WITH SWOLLFN 
Kef.t(A Rink). -Have the ' 

E wrehes well scrapeil ami ! 
;eepclcan. Clean the feet, 
and p.iiiit every ilay «ith 
Ftiar's balsam. 

MARBLE Cleaniko (.1mike).--Mix up strong soap 
and water with quicklime till it is as thick os milk, 
and lay It on the stone for twenty-four hours. 
Then clean it ott, and polish up the marble with 
putty powder and olive oil. 

GCRS (H. D. 8).—With all guns yon must have a 
licence. The qiiestlou has been raised, anit so 
decided. It does not matter bow the guu may be 
discharged. 

Distemper.—H. D. 8 . says he walks a couple of fox- 
hound puppies a year, and when he sees signs of 
distemper no administers with success a table¬ 
spoonful of yeast and a teaspoonful of salt stirred 
to the thickness of new milk with worm water. 

GLASS (0. N. Travis).-To give glass the ground or 
frosted appearance, l>ed It on a toft piece of baize 
or linen and rub it over with a l>eut up slip of tin 
and fine sauti with water; in fact, gilnd it as If 
yon were scrubbing up some old brass-work. If you 
wish it to be very fine use emery instesd of sand. 

Dumb BELLS (G. II. F.).—The articles on Dumb-bells 
were In the October part for 1887. 

MooffSTRVCK.—The moon crossea the plane of the 
earth's orbit; It could not move in the spiral way 
yuu suggest. See any treatise on astronomy, or 
use your common sense. A boy who is slirewd 
enough to ask such a question ought to be slirewd 
enough to see why it is impossible. 

CORRESPOSPKSCE (C. A. Bell and OUiersV—No charge 
is ma<ie for answering letters in this column. The 
tact of your being a enbecriber to any of the funds 
makes no difference in your obtaining a reply; 
neither iloes the enclosing of a stamp give you pre¬ 
ference : and wo never reply by post. We simply 
answer here such as we have room for, and that 
means the crowding out of hundreds every week. 

Oratity (Cbemicns).—The heaviest metal is tho- 
rlom. but we suppose yon mean platinum. The 
heaviest wood is pomegranate. The heaviest stone 
is hornblende. 

CoRBrAMTiRUS (Coin).—Constantlous was Corutan- 
tine, the first Christian emperor, the man who 
founded Constantinople, and shifted thither the 
seat of government. The Lower Empire was the 
empire of his descendants. 

Art.—T he best apparatns is, of coarse, the litho- 
mphic one, bnt it is expensive. Yon should draw 
in Uthographic chalk on prepared transfer paper 
and get eoroe working lithographer to do the trans¬ 
ferring and printing for you. For home use the 
only practical thing is the process you have, for 
which a black ink can be had from the indianibber 
stamp people. 

S<.>AP (Albert).—Sanitas or pumilino Is very nice. 
Fears' Is good, too; but this last does not of course 
disinfect. 


Batteuv for Electric Lamp (C. Trustam). -Yi-uf 
solutions were about right, but did you make ti.B 
chloride of zinc yourself? If so, ttie solution wns-* 
proliablynot strong enough. You would got the 
hsttcry to work longer if you useil thesalammouUn 
solution, very likely. Another point to be obeervo'l 
is that there is no “ leakage" -tost is, places wIh^ 
the wires meet, and consetiuently give a vety 
alight continuous current, enough to exhaust LliR. 
t.HtUTy Boonei than It should lie. Also take citb 
that your porous jtots are not cracked, wIiUr 
exhausts the battery long before the propv ttein 
and clean the lilmUng screws at iutervats; they a ift- 
get corrcnled by fumes from the batter}'. 

Electric Lami>s Flickerino (0. Mack).—it i|s 
rather hard to tell what is the cause of this 
out seeing the lamp. If iierchsiicc it Is hung In B 
draughty place, any sudden gust of air w ill maAp 
it ttickcr by moving the lamp, and so momentarily 
IcMcuiiiu or l/ivokiug tbu cuuUmt. It is ptwiMiAy 
due to the contact between the platinum wires ef 
the lamp and the copper wires from the battery 
not being sufficiently strong. Hold the wirea from 
the lamp tightly pressed against the copper wires 
for a few minutes; if it does not flicker when thus 
held the cause is apparent. You can rectify it by 
inserting a small spring so os to hold the lamp iii 
that way, palling against the wires, or yon can 
buy a proper bolder from Messrs. H. Dale. Take 
care also that there is nothing wrong with the 
connections in the battery. 

Wetmersch Battery (F. O. Parkinson)—This 
would be too elaborate a system for yon to under¬ 
take, uuless you are very far advacced in electrical 
work. You had better make iuquirles at the 
places you name (AgricnUnral Ball, Islington, or 
2 , Victoria Mansions, Westminster). If yon go to 
26. ludgate Hill, Hr. U. J. Dale will no doubt )>e 
able to give vou some information about it. The 
acid depolarising solution is a secret, so you could 
not make it yourself. If you fixed the wires Idgli 
np out of the children's reach there would be ii(» 
danger in a 100 c.p. arc lamp, bnt you might get a 
highly unpleasant shock yourself if you were D<-t 
careful. Vou will find n sketch of the battery lu 
No. 1805 of the “English Mechanic.'' 

Carbons for Batteries (H. L. J.).—If yon ran 
manage to saw the gas carbon into suitable aiscil 
pieces for the battery It will work Just as well aa 
the bought plates ; in fact they are exactly the 
same, only their connections are better. You must 
connect with the xiiic of the next jar by a piece of 
stout copper wire, as you suf^est. Bluestoiic can 
be used to make a Doniell batter}', but has nothing 
to do with the bichromate; and a Daniell battery 
would not light an incandescent lamp so well as a 
bichromate. 

Mice (P. O. B.).—Buy the flrat cage; make the 
othera. Begin with two pairs in two cages—a 
black and a white in one, fancy cnlonrs in the 
other. No ; we do not answer by post. 

Various (Argentine).—!. Wash the dog with Spratt's 
soap and lukewarm water ooce a week. Anoint 
tender parts with sulphnr ointment. 2. Y’onreye 
should be seen to by a doctor. 3. Do not read by 
gaslight till It it well. 

Girl Readers (Ethel).—Oh, dear no! On the con¬ 
trary, we are always pleased to give girls advice. 
We have thousands of girl readers. 

Moles (Mole in Rabbit)—Do not Interfere with 
moles, whether they appear on the skin or woik 
in the garden or field. 

PiOEOH-BRRAST (K.8. M.).—1. No; yonmaybecomt 
a bank clerk. 2 Tbe name Is not assumed. 

Ire MoRKlNO Tub (Hcslth).—If you can take it with¬ 
out headache or shivering after—and most can- 
use It by all meant. It never did nor never couUI 
induce rheumatism, which it a blood disease purt» 
I and simple. 


Goc^gli 








THE WIRE 

AND 

THE WAVE; 

OR, 

CABLE-LAYING IN 
THE CORAL SEAS. 

A TALE OF 
THE SUBMARINE 
TELEGRAPH. 

By J. Mi'Niio, 

AtUhor o/ " Electriciti/ and 
Ut Caes," ttc., etc. 

CHAPTEK XV.—MID-OCEAK. 

T WO days later, in the 
dusk of evening, the 
Orinoco left for Port of 
Spain. Her coal-bunkers 
had been primed, and the 
“ fault ” cut out of the 
main tank. On stripping 
the core a Haw like a pin¬ 
hole had been discovered 
in the indiarubber, which 
had probably been made 
by a splint of the iron wire 
that covered it; but there 
were some who thought it 
might be due to malice, 
for cable-hands have been 
known to vent a spite, 
against their employers by 
thrusting a sharp nail in 
the core, just as an ag¬ 
grieved compositor might 
make a misprint to spoil a 
book. Occasionally a grit¬ 
stone getting between the 
core and sheathing will 
produce a fault. 
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Miss Jekyll, finding her health ini- 
proved, had decidea to remain at 
Madeira, as the guest of the Brands. 
She had gone asnore during the day, 
but her father had business on board up 
to the last moment. The men had 
raised the anchor to the tune of “Up 
She Rises,” and the vessel was actually 
in motion before he left the deck. After 
a hurried good-bye to the asseml)led 
electricians^e jumped into his boat and 
cast adrift. A gun was fired, a rocket 
flashed into the sky, and the captain 
called out for “ three cheers.” The pro¬ 
fessor acknowledged the compliment by 
a wave of his hat as he disappeared in 
the darkness. 

Fielden and Charlie leaned over the 
taffrail and watched the lights of 
Madeira receding in the distance. 
Presently one of the galaxy higher 
than the rest began to twinkle with 
intelligence. 

“Miss Brand is signalling,” i*emarked 
Fielden, directing his looks to the 
bridge, where a group of figures could 
be seen. The friends joined it. 

“Courting again, doctor?” said 
Fielden, as he approached them ; l>ut 
the doctor was too busy to reply. He 
was answering Miss Brand’s message by 
cutting olf the light of a signal lantern 
with a movable shutter, for long and 
short intervals, according to the tele¬ 
graphic code of Morse, The idea of 
conversing at night in this manner had 
emanated from tne bitiin of Moles, and 
been eagerly adopted by the doctor. 
The Brand girls, entering into the spirit 
of the thing, had practised with him 
during the last few nights. 

“ I sTiall never forget Madeira,” flashed 
the doctor, letter by letter, each formed 
of one or more eclipses, short or long. 

“ Yes you will," came the answer. 

“Never!” replied the doctor, 

“What, never!" twinkled the vari¬ 
able star. 

“Please do not joke,” signalled the 
doctor. 

Do not what ? ” flickered the distant 
light. 

“ .lest,” blinked the doctor. 

“ That is not what you said.” 

“•Joke,” repeated the doctor. 

“ Don’t call nan>es, please.” 

“Names !” muttered the doctor, dis¬ 
comfited ; “ who’s calling names ? ” 

The bystanders chuckled, 

“ .\h, doctor," said little Gamage, 
“it’s dangerous to express your feelings 
by telegraph. 1 once knew a man who 
sent n telegram to his wife, ‘Got here 
right,' and it reached her, ‘ Got here 
tight.’ I daresay you’ve heard of the 
admiral who telegraphed for his 
‘ cocked hat,’ and receive a cooked ham 
instenxl.” 

The doctor began again. 

“ U-n-d-e-r-s-t-a-n d,’’ he flashed, “ I 
want to return to Madeira.” 

“ I-n-d-e-e-d!’’ camethe response. 

“M-a-yl?” 

The distant light twinkled rapidly 
for a moment, but the sense was unin¬ 
telligible. 

“ What did they say ? ” inquired 
the doctor of the bystanders, some of 
whom were more expert readers than 
himself. 

“Looks as though Miss Brand shook 
her head, doctor,” observed Gan»age. 

“ R-e-p-e-a-t,” signalled the doctor. 


There was the same quick flurry of 
the light. 

“ I think there’s an ‘o’ in it,” said 
Gamage. 

“Was it ‘yes’ or ‘no’?” asked the 
doctor, appealing to the rest. 

“ Perhaps she doesn’t like to say,” 
suggested Moles with his usual saga¬ 
city. 

“Hoots!” said Mucklejohn ; “it’s 
just a ‘ flicker,’ but it means ‘ no.’ The 
lassie made a new signal o’ her ain, as 
much as to say ‘ please yourself.’ ” 

“ JIucklejohn, you are too funny,” 
said the doctor, as he called again. 

“ Understand ? ” 

But there was no response. 

“ Give them ‘ good night,’ doctor, and 
come to your tea,” said Mucklejohn. 
“ It’s no use making love on a telegraph 
expedition. You are here to-day and 
gone to-morrow. Even friendships are 
cut short, and maybe you’ll never see 
Miss Brand again.” 

The doctor signalled “ good-bye,” and 
then shut up his lamps. The light on 
shore had vanished. 

“ Doctor, I doubt you’re smitten,” 
said Mucklejohn, as they went below. 
“ Singular, a fault in a cable should 

S reduce a fault in the human core! 

bwever, love is electric. There is no 
doubt of that. ‘ Likes repel—unlikes 
attract;’ and gold is aye the best ‘con¬ 
ductor,’ though silver and copper are 
more common. For what says the poet ? 

*' * A lovely maiden would be told 

Why weddlng-ringa are made of gold. 

1 venture to Instruct her ! 

Both lore and lightning are the same, 

Love U the soul's electric flame, 

And gold its best conductor.’" 

“Now begins another chapter, gentle¬ 
men,” said Mr. Massy, as they seated 
themselves at table. 

“ Let us hope it will be as pleasant 
as the last,” responded the captain. 
The conversation turned upon love- 
making by telegraph, and Mr. Perkin 
mentioned the fact of telegraph clerks, 
male and female, at opposite ends of a 
line, chatting with each other in their 
leisure moments until they felt a strong 
interest in one another without ever 
having met. 

“ Sometimes when they agree ,to 
meet the disillusion is painful,” said 
Perkin. 

“Sometimes it is the contrary,” said 
Mr. Dixie, the telegraphist. “ A friend 
of mine got his wiie in that way. They 
arranged to meet at an intermediate 
railway-station. He dressed himself 
for the occasion, and put a flower in his 
buttonhole. She of course did like¬ 
wise. When he jumped out of the 
train his heart was beating with ex¬ 
citement. She might be dark or fair, 
stout or thin, old or young, he could 
not tell. But he was already in love 
with her. Presently he saw a lady 
standing with her back towards him, 
looking very nice and modest. He 
hurried towards her, and before they 
parted they became engaged. The man 
was a canny Scotsman, too: and he 
told me that that was the lucxiest day 
of his life.” 

“ Did you know Errington ? ” said 
Carey, ‘^He was a telegraph superin¬ 
tendent on his way to India. Going 
through Brindisi towards the steamer. 


he met a beautiful girl coming along 
the street with an older lady, evidently 
her mother. Struck with the beauty of 
the younger, and feeling that she was 
his ‘fate^(I suppose), he accosted the 
ladies, introduce himself, and there 
and then made her an ofler of marriage. 
The ladies only laughetl. ‘ You must 
be crazy!’ said the elder lady, who 
could speak English, for they were 
Greeks from the Ionian Islands, and 
resident in the town. ‘ Not at all,’ 
said Errington, ‘ I never was saner in 
my life.’ ‘But it is ridiculous, sir,’ said 
the mother; ‘ so sudden.’ ' Madam.’ 
said Errington, ‘my ship is about to 
start, I have no time to parley. I 
shall be three years in India. 1 love 

J 'our daughter, and believe I shall never 
ove another. If I did not speak now, 

I- should probably never have another 
chance.’ The lady talked apart with 
her daughter, and then said. ‘ My child 
cannot accept your proposal, but since 
you are so urgent, if in three years, 
when you return here, she is still free, 
you can try again. Here is our address.' 
‘All right,' said Errington, ‘here is 
mine. In three years I shall return; 
meantime I shall write to you.’ Then 
raising his hat politely, he hurried to 
the boat. As good as his word, he 
returned to Brindisi, found the young 
lady still unwed, proposed again and 
was accepted. Errington is now super¬ 
intendent at Chios, where I have met 
the lady, who is a great favourite, and 
ve^ kind to the clerks.” 

The Orinoco was now bearing straight 
for Trinidad across the broad Atlantic 
Ocean. Day after day for three weeks 
she forged ahead under steam and sail 
—for Siie had caught the north-east 
trade-winds—carrying her crew into 
warmer dimes and purer air. Day 
after day there was nothing to be seen 
but the azure circle of the leaping 
waters and the blue canopy of the 
heavens, with its fringe of snowy clouds 
upon the horizon. 

Beyond their daily tests of the cable, 
the electricians have little to do on tlie 
voyage out. The day is spent in read¬ 
ing, chatting, or promenading the deck. 
Sometimes the t^ium is relieved by a 
mild practical joke or a story of 'adven¬ 
ture. 

Anything that breaks the solitude is 
welcome ; w it a distant sail, the blow¬ 
ing of a grampus, the gambols of a 
school of porpoises, the wavering fliglit 
of the milky flying-fish startled by the 
intruding vessel, tne freaks of Motlier 
Carey’s chickens hovering in the woke, 
or the visit of some lonely “frigate" 
bird. 

Let us take a peep at the decks of the 
vessel as she churns the water behind 
her and swings under the bellying c.an- 
vas. On the oridge below the awning 
Mr. Massy is seat^ at a table with au 
open chart before him, making some 
calculations. The captain and his chief 
oflicers are scanning a distant sail 
through their glasses. Gilvray and the 
navigating oflicer are busy taking aix 
observation of the sun’s altitude, for it 
U noon, and Lord Ferris is lying bivck 
in a canvas chair watching the blue 
wreaths of a cigar, and thinking pro¬ 
bably of Miss Jekyll. Abaft the oiii- 
nacle on the quarter-deck two sailors 
are taking a sounding with a drum of 
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steel wire mounted over the stern tart- 
rail. Another hardy seaman, with his 
trousers turned up from his sunburnt 
feet, is keeping a steady hold of tlie 
steering-wheel. Most of the electricians 
are sitting under the awning in wicker- 
ohairs, which, with feather nowers, they 
have purchased at Miuleira. Some are 
reading tales, others l>ooks of travel or 
scientirtc treatises. Carey luvs brought 
out his lightning camera and is trying 
to take a photograpli of the (listunt 
ship, which, owing to tin? heaving of 
the waves, appears to dotlge the artist. 
Click ! goes the camera, but instea<l of 
the ship, he secures a negative of the 
sly. Click ! it got's again, an<l behold ! 
a very good image of tne mt. In desjuir 
the artist turns his instrument on Moles, 
who is snoring fatuously in his chair, 
with the “ Dynamics of a Particle” on 
liis knw, and quietly photographs the 
philosoplier. Cripps is talking in an 
uiulertone to Dixie, who listens in an 
attitude of lazy interest. 

“ I never s<*e these fellows prying at 
-the sun through that ‘ ix*ep-s)iow ’ of 
theirs but I tliink of po<^r Jim Caiidoe. 
You remeiii1>er Jim at Uio 1 Ho was 
the best clerk in tlie service, and could 
‘ send ’ or “ receive ’ a message quiekei- 
than any man alive. .Tim could read 
-thirty words a minute on the ‘mirror’ 
instrument for hours at a sti*etch. But, 
like many another good workman, he 
lost himself thmugh drink. The fault 
was often ovcrlooktxl owing to his well- 
known skill, l)ut at last he got dis¬ 
charged. .Tim took a passjige home in 

small sailing-sliip, and several days 
from Hio the skipjvir was taken ill an<l 
died of yellow fever. As none of tlie 
crew could navigate a ship, tliey pro¬ 
posed to put back ; but Candoe nad 
tK*eii on ward a repairing ship, and 
s(*en the captain .spying at the sun 
every day, so he calloil the men to¬ 
gether, matle them a six*ecli, explained 
tliat he understood something of navi- 
givtion, and if they were willing to ap¬ 
point him skipper he would undertake 
to bring them to England. The 
men agree<l, and Candoe took command. 
Every day at noon he mounted the 
bridge with a portentous air and took 
» long peep at the sun througli the sex- 
-tant, Holding it sometimes up.sidedown, 
-then retired into his cabin and pre¬ 
tended to work out the position. Now 
.and then he would alter the ship’s 
course, and whenever a vessel hove in 
sight he signalled for the latitude and 
longitude. In this way, by the help of 
log and compass, he brought the ship 
to Plymouth, where he entered a claim 
for salv^e money, and actually got 
£ 200 .” 

In the waist of the vessel two grimy 
liremen, with the perspiration standing 
ill great beads on their scorched fore- 
beads, are leaning over the side to cool 
tliemselves in tiie breeze after the 
furnace heat below. The fat cook 
swelters in his galley among the pots 
i%nd pans. The ii-on decks are burning 
under foot, and the live-stock are pant¬ 
ing in the bottom of their pens. A 
number of cable-hands, under the direc¬ 
tion of Stacpoole, are pumping sea¬ 
water on the cable in the main tank, 
while Mr. Perkin and Mucklejohn are 
busy in the little testing-room. In the 
:fore part of the ship one or two sailors 
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are squatted on the shady side, mend¬ 
ing their jackets and humming snatches 
of sea songs. A group of caljle-hands 
are playing some game with a dirty pack 
of canls, but many are osleej) in their 
hammocks. On the fo’c’sle-head the 
w'atch is pacing to and fro, and out in 
liaulks projecting from the l>ows of the 
ship Fielden and Charlie sit beside the 
“sheave,” enjoying a bath of the purest 
air on earth an<i watching the proud 
ship dash the breakers from her stem. 
Here, if anywhere, in that great box of 
machinery, rinsing the brine from her 
iron sides, they could feel the liounding 
motion of the vessel as .she lifted to the 
waves and fluttered steadily onward 
like a s**a-bird on the wing. Here, if 
nnywliere. they could feel the jjoetry of 
the oce.an and the ohl seafaring life 
before the days of steam and tele¬ 
graphs. 

To improve the time a litei-ary and 
debating society, called the “Orinoco 
Institute,” was starte<l in the saloon, 
the doctor being president; and many 
(xlifying papers on a great variety of 
topics were rea<l and di-:cus.se<l. .Some 
enterprising individuals also i>egan the 
publication of an Ms. newspajjer. en- 
title<l “The Deep .St‘a Telegraph;” 
the editorial start’ lK‘ing kept, as usual, 
a profound but more or less “open” 
secret. This anonymous journal had a 
lirilliant but brief career, for after 
the first number no more appeared. 
Whether the genius of its contributors 
was exhaustetl by their tirst eff’ort, or 
the funds of the promoters were in¬ 
adequate to meet the necessities of the 
case, or whether the circulation proved 
disa])pointing, was never accurately 
known, but remained as one of the 
mysteries nf journalism. 

The frontispiece, executed in a supe¬ 
rior style of art, repre.seuted a tele¬ 
graph sb-amer paying out cable, with 
tlie rising sun (winking his left eye) on 
the lee bow. Underneath it. Neptune 
wa.s discovei*ed seated on a buoy with 
the royal trident in one hand and a tele¬ 
graph instrument in the otlier; while 
bands of nereids and other attendant 
nymphs escorted the watery monarch 
through the waves. A graceful border 
of submarine cable festooned the whole, 
with mermaids clinging to it by their 
tails, and decorating their long tresses 
with shells and seaweed. 

The literary character of the sheet 
may be gathered from a few selec¬ 
tions. 

“The Deep-Se.v Telegraph.” 

(Largest circulation of any newspaper in 
the Atlantic Ocean.) 

Published daily on board the ss. Orinoco. 


Wedse-sday, Jak. - 

The doctor rejwrts the healtli of the ship 
to be satisfactoiA'. An epideniic of tooth¬ 
ache in the eastern districts has been sup¬ 
pressed by electric sliocks—applied locally ; 
and a case of malingering was cured ^\’ith 
the sliip's hose. The inhabitants of the 
west-end are suffering from surfeit. 


Yesterday evening an enormous shark 
twenty-four feet long expire<l on the main 
deck, near the forecastle. He had yielded 
to the fascinations of a lump of salt pork, 
which a sailor had suspendeil overboaixl on 
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an iron hook. Hereral flying-tish also be¬ 
came the victims of inordinate curiosity 
and the tleceitful glamour of a ship's lan¬ 
tern. Their gauzy wings will l>e carefully 
preserved to adorn the humble homes of 
Wai»ping. 

Foreign Intelligence.* 

(Latest from our Euro|)ean CorresiKindeiit.) 

• 

■7^r7<^ /. \ / I. * 

* Delayed in transmission. 


Notes by ovr Scientist. 

IToii.eI) pig's cheek should not be cut too 
thick. It is fair to atid that Professor 
Moles is of a contrary opinion. 


Captain Speedie reports a singular dis¬ 
crepancy between the ship’s logs. Thai t)n 
the port side gave a speed of 187 knots in 
tlie last twenty-four hours, while that on 
the starboard side gave 210 knots. The 
difference may Ite accounted for by tlie 
grease tlirow-n nut from the cook’s galley 
on the starboard. 


Some interesting experiments have liceii 
macie on a sliip’s rope by striking it with 
the hand and noting the time taken for the 
return of the wave. Mr. Massy estimated 
it at O’OOl.’S seconds, and Mr. Perkin at 
9-00,82 seconds. A hot dispute was raging 
ixtween them at the moment of our going 
to press. 


At the last nieeting of the Orinoco Insti¬ 
tute a large audience collected in the after 

P art of the saloon to Iiear the lecture of 
rofessor Moles on “Electric Ctmtinuity in 
its relation to the Darwinian Hypothesis, 
and the new Molecular Theory of the 
I'niverse.” The distinguishetl scientist 
was occupied for a considerable lime in 
arranging the apparatus for his exiieri- 
ments; the <lelay l>eing chiefly cause<l hy 
an instrument resembling a small brass jnit 
witli a king neck. When the refractory 
appliance Iiad been vigorously slapped into 
giKsl behaviour, Mr. Moles began his 
oration in the following impressive terms : 
“The lecture which I am alxmt to deliver 
is upon a subject which will ever lie of tlie 
greatest interest to the thinking portion 
of mankind. ” At this moment the luncheon 
bell rang, and the leameil Professor was 
left speaking. 

(To be eentinved.) 
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BARBICANE & CO.; 

OR. THE PURCHASE OF THE POLE. 

Bv Jules Verne, 

Author of “The Clipper of the Clovde,” “ Froui the Earth to the Moon," etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XVIll.—THE WAMASAI WAIT FOR THE WORD TO FIRE. 



I T was the evening of the 22nd of Sep¬ 
tember—that memorable date to 
which public opinion assigned an in¬ 
fluence as disastrous as that of the 
1st of January, 1000. 

Twelve hours after the sun passed j 
the meridian of Kilimanjaro—that is ! 
to say, at midnight—the hand of Cap¬ 
tain Nicholl would fire the terrible 
mine. 

From Kilimanjaro to Baltimore is 
one hundred and fourteen degrees, or 
a difference in time of four hundred 
and fifty-six minutes. At the moment 
of dischai^e it would be twenty-four 


Wamasai behind a perfectly clear hori¬ 
zon. Barbicane J: Co. could not have 
wished for a better night—a calmer or 
a more starlit one—in which to hurl 
their projectile into space. There was 
not a cloud to mingle with the artificial 
vapours developed by the deflagration 
of the meli-melonite. 

Who knows? Perhaps Barbicane and 
Nicholl were regretting that they could 
not take their |flaces inside the projec¬ 
tile ? Ill the first second they could- 
have travelled over seven hundred 
miles ! After having penetrated the 
mysteries of the iunar world, they 


“Nearly ready.” 


minutes past five in the afternoon in 
the great city of JIaryland. 

The weatlier was m.agnificent. The 
sun hod just set on the plains of the 


would have penetrated those of the 
solar world, and under conditions dif¬ 
ferently interesting from those of Hec¬ 
tor Scrvadac on the comet Qallia ! 


Tlie Sultan Bali-Bali, the great i>er- 
sona^es of his court—that is to say, bis- 
Minister of Finance and his Minister of 
Works—and the staff of black workmen 
were gathered together to watch their 
final operation. But with commendable 
prudence they had taken up their posi¬ 
tion three miles away from the mouth 
of the mine, so as to suffer no incon¬ 
venience from the disturbance of the 
atmosphere. 

Around them were a few thousand 
natives from Kisongo and the villagers 
in the south of the province who had 
been ordered by the Sultan to come and 
a<lmire the spectacle. 

, A wire connecting an electric battery 
with the detonator of the fulminate in 
the tube lay ready to fire the meli- 
melonite. 

As a prelude, an excellent repast had 
assembled at the same table, the Sultan, 
his American visitors, and the notabili¬ 
ties of the capital—the whole at the cost 
of Bali-Bali, who did the thing all the 
better from his knowing he would be 
reimbursed out of the ample purse of 
Barbicane Co. 

It was eleven o’clock when the ban¬ 
quet—which had begun at half-past 
seven—came to an end by a toast pro¬ 
posed by the Sultan in honour of the 
engineers of the North Polar Practical 
Association and the success of their 
undertaking. 

In an hour the modification of the 
geographical and climatological condi¬ 
tions of the earth would be aii accom¬ 
plished fact. 

Barbicane, his colleague, and the ten 
foremen began to take up their places 
around the hut in which the e^tric 
battery was placed. 

Barbicane, chronometer in hand, 
counted the minutes, and never did 
they seem so long — those minutes 
whicli seemed not years, but centu¬ 
ries ! 

At ten minutes to twelve he and 
Captain Nicholl approached the appa¬ 
ratus which put the wire in commu¬ 
nication with the cannon of Kiliman¬ 
jaro. 

The Sultan, liis court, the crowd of 
natives, formed an immense circle round 
them. 

It was essential that the discharge 
should take, place at the precise moment- 
indicated in the calculations of J. T. 
Maston—tliat is, at the instant the sun 
touched the equinoctial line, which 
henceforth he would never leave in 
his apparent orbit round the terres¬ 
trial spheroid. 

Five minutes to twelve ! 

Four minutes to twelve! 

Three minutes to twelve! 

Two minutes to twelve! 

One minute to twelve ! 
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Barbicane followetl the hand of the 
chronometer, which was lighted by a 
lantern held by one of the foremen. 
Captain Nicnoll stood with his hnger 


Five seconds! 

One! 

“ Fire !” said Barbicane, and Nicholl’s 
6nger pressed the button. 


which are gathered all the fury of 
Nature. 

And the effect would have been no 
less terrible if all the guns of the artil- 



" The neiM wm truly awful.” 


on the button of the apparatus ready to 
close the circuit. 

Twenty seconds to twelve ! 

Ten seconds ! 

There was not the suspicion of a 
shake in the hand of the impassable 
Captain Nicholl. He and his friend 
were no more excited than when, shut 
up in the projectile, they waited for the 
Colambiaa to despatch them to the 
moon. 


The noise was truly awful. The 
echoes rolled in thunders far beyond 
the realm of the Wamasai. There was 
a shrill shriek of the projectile which 
traversed the air under the impetus 
from milliards of milliards of litres of 
as developed by the instantaneous 
efl^ration of two thousand tons of 
meli-melonite. It seemed as though 
there had passed over the suiface of 
the earth one of those storms in 


leries of the world had been joined to 
the thunders of the sky to give one long 
continuous roar together. 

(To be continued.) 
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RAYMOND FREZOLS: 

A STRANGE STORY OF PLUCK, PITH, AND PERADVENTURE. 

By a. Laurie, 

Author of "A Marv^ut Coiviuett," etc, etc. 


T he first impression was reassuring. 

Mrs. Curtiss was a rotund little 
woman with an intelligent and pleasant 
face. She gave Raymond a cordial 
welcome. 

“I know the good opinion my hus¬ 
band has of you, Mr. Frezols,” she said, 
holding out her hand to the young 
man. “ Pray consider our house as 
your own, either here or at New York.” 

“ Papa tells us you have given him 
the best idea in the world, and we are 
very curious to know the details,” said 
the fresh, musical voice at his side, of a 
fair girl who was embroidering slippers 
near the window, and looked so simple 
and quiet in her grey cloth gown that 
Raymond had some difficulty at first in 
recognising the radiant apparition of 
the day before yesterday. 

Was that Miss Curtiss, the fashion¬ 
able belle and accomplished coquette? 
In truth she did not much resemble 
her portraits ! In all his life Raymond 
had never met with such a prepos¬ 
sessing manner. From the first he felt 
himself at his ease, as if with a tiventy 
years'acquaintance; and at the request 
of the l^ies, who had heard of his 
curious dwelling-place, he related the 
history of the old coach. 

The account pleased ^ladge mightily. 
She declared that she must really make 
the acquaintance of Cassoulet and Peter 
Murphy. 

“ And not later than to-morrow,” she 
added, “I will come down expressly to 
send a telegram from (.Irafton." 

At this moment Ebenezer arrived 
with Jacob Freeman. There were to 
lie no other guest.s ; the dinner was to 
be a select one. They could talk with¬ 
out restraint of the great project, and 
on this ground Raymond was always in 
form. He was a rrenchman ; he had a 
lively and agreeable way of expressing 
his thoughts which iji no way re¬ 
sembled the conversation of the young 
imbeciles who habitually sucked the 
handles of their canes in the presence 
of Miss Curtiss. And she listened to 
him with most flattering interest. 

Since her arrival at Drill Pit she had 
gained such an increase of knowledge 
as had surprisetl ev’en herself. The 
sight of her father's office, of the 
gigantic reservoirs of petroleum, of the 
derricks furiously at work, of the pant¬ 
ing machinery, of all the laborious 
hive ; and then the simplicity of Cur¬ 
tiss Villa had exercised a sudden in¬ 
fluence on her impre.ssionable and 
mobile nature. Ahuost without a 
thought she had adopted a costume not 
only in harmony with her surround¬ 
ings, but with thoughts and feelings 
she had never had at New York. For 
instance, she had begun to read a 
volume of the gmve historian Park- 
man, found in an old cupboard, and 
had commenced to work ner father a 
pair of slippers, two phenomena wdiich 
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would much have astonished Alice 
Cooper and her other friends if they 
had witnessed them. 

Madge remained for an instant as¬ 
tonished. But doubtless on account of 
the novelty of the impression and the 
change, she found it had its oliarms, 
and sne took pleasure in it, and entered 
fully into the spirit of her part. 

Was it to follow it out thoroughly 
that she showed herself so gracious to 
Raymond 1 Perhaps. For never at 
New York, and in ner usual circle, had 
she ever condescended to exchange four 
words with a young man whose trade 
was the transmission of telegrams, and 
who lived in an old coach. To tell the 
truth, she would never have admitted 
the possibility of his being introduced 
to her. 

But at Drill Pit it was different. The 
introduction was made. The fancy of 
the moment was for the domestic 
virtues, and Madge could persuade her¬ 
self in all good faith that in taking an 
interest in Raymond’s project she was 
only conforming with her father’s 
wishes. 

Whatever might be the cause, the 
conversation during the evening was 
so familiar and cordial, Madge snowed 
herself so gracious, and Raymond was 
so inspired, that he parted well content 
with himself and the others, and think¬ 
ing that neither in the old nor the new 
world had he ever met anybody com¬ 
parable with Miss Curtiss. 

8he had asked to go on the river next 
day with her father to see with her own 
eyes the famous tube of which she had 
heard so much at the table and in the 
drawing-room. Was not this the most 
delicate compliment to the skill of tlie 
young inventor? He took it to be so, 
at any rate, and he made no eS'ort to 
check liimself in giving himself entirely 
over to her who had thought of him so 
kindly. 

The slanders afloat at Drill Pit re¬ 
garding Miss Curtiss provided him with 
other motives for constituting himself 
her chevalier. Had ever such atrocious 
calumnies been invented against so per¬ 
fect a creature ? Madee a coquette ! 
Indeed! You only had to see her to 
scatter all the slandering tales concern¬ 
ing her to the winds. 

Such imputations seemed to Raymond 
to be simply wicked, and he began to 
consider if it would not be desir^le to 
go next morning and tear out the 
tongues, or at lea.st the ears, of those 
who spread such infamies. 

But as he was not the brother of Miss 
Curtiss, or related to her in any way 
whatever, he did not exactly see wliat 
right he hod to interfere. But if the 
day came when he had the least right to 
constitute himself her defender, these 
people would see ! 

And what right ? Well, that of her 
betrothed. After all, what was there so 


very extraordinary in that T Ebenezer 
was hugely rich, it is true, and Ray¬ 
mond had perhaps not a hundred dol¬ 
lars in his purse. But was he not about 
to bring on an industrial and conimer- 
ciai masterpiece which would neces¬ 
sarily make nis fortune I He had only 
to carry the enterprise through success- 
j fully, and everything seem^ to show 
that he would do so. Ebenezer saw its 
I importance ; Jacob Freeman, who was 
I the most influential man of the house, 
had said that for his part he could not 
see any plausible objection. Miss 
Curtiss declared she was enthusiastic 
over the project, her mother even de¬ 
clared it splendid. If all went well, 
Raymond Frezols would to-morrow be 
a man of importance, rich and famous, 
and the distonce which s^arated him 
from Madge would be effaced. Here 
was a motive added to all the others to 
work for a complete success, to study 
the affair in its smallest details, and to 
make no mistake. 

It was in cherishing such hop^ and 
dreams that Raymond fell asleep in the 
old coach. 

Next morning, long before the time 
appointed, he was with Cassoulet and 
Peter Murphy on board the steam 
launchj preparing for the projected 
excursion, when, to his extreme sur¬ 
prise, Madge arrived alone. 

“ My fatiier told me to ask you to 
excuse him. It is impossible for him to 
come with us,” said she, stepping on to 
the wharf. " You will let me come all 
the same ? ” she added, with a smile. 

Let her come ? liaymond was trans¬ 
ported with joy as he gave her his hand 
to help her on board and sit under the 
awning astern. So happy, indeed, that 
he could not find words to say so. 

“ I am sure you are quite scandalised 
at seeing me come all alone,” said 
Madge, with her eyes half closed, under 
her large red sunshade, when the Topsy 
Turvy was under way. “In France, as 
in Spain and Turkey, girls never go out 
exc^t with a duenna, do they ? ” 

“ I am not in the least scandalised,' 
said Raymond, with great solemnity. 
“Each nation has its custom:^ which 
have generally a reason for their ex.ist* 
ence, and it is not at this moment that 
I should complain of American liberty.”' 

“Then you do not think it is imiis- 
pensable for a girl to walk w-ith her 
eyes cast down and her elbows at her 
side, under the guard of a person of 
mature age, relative or not ? Indeed, 
such a .state of things does not suit 
me 1” 

“ Perhaps it is not quite so strict as 
you imagine,” said Raymond, laughing. 

“ There ! You see, you are defending 
it! I suppiose you nold the extreniest 
view of French prejudices, and suppctese 
that parents and notaries are more com- 

K ' it than the girls in choosing a hua- 
?” 
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“ I <H>nfe8s I have ha^ly studied the travel, and inquiry. Two or three thought more offensive to Drill Pit than 

question. But at first sight 1 do not see times during his account he had men* the current hypothesis” said Raymond, 

anything extraordinary in respecting tioned the name of Cossoulet. Madge who was listening with great mterest 

the rights and opinions of the family asked to see him. and when he was to this nnexpected confession, 

in an affair of such great importance, brought to her, blusliing, and turning “ You are not far wrong. The petro* 
The parents, and even the notaries, an old straw hat about in his hands, leum merchants would have seen in 

have more experience in the world she b^ged Raymond to introduce her them but an insult to their society, 

than a girl just out of boarding.school, to his &iend Murphy. And 1 did not wish to insult the oil 

and are they not habitually better In short, when the steam-launch was interest, I can assure you. I did not 
judges of a candidate’s merit r’ coming back up Yellow River, on her forget that my father sold oil, that it 

“Of his financial merit, perhaps,” return to Drill rit, Madge could fancy was the source of his luxury, and that I 

uid Madge, in a tone of contemptuous that she knew Raymond Frdzuls as never bad a notion of blushing for it, 

irony. “But money is not everything well as she knew herself. Probably not that it was not mv fault that 1 nad left 

in this world ! ” to be l>ehindhand, she decided to coni- Drill Pit for a l^ew York boarding- 

“ Quite so!” said Raymond warmly, plete the confidence which an hour school, that I bad adopted the views 

“ I took care to say nothing about that. twfore she had checked on her lips. and manners that bad been taught me, 

Do not, I pray, cr^it me with feelings “Perhaps you have heard that I and that I was no longer in harmony 
which are not mine. After all, do you became engaged ratiier too soon 1 ” she with the natives of Pennsylvania, 

think there are more mercenary mar- said, with the imperturbable frankness Perhaps you think it singular, Mr. 

riages in France than in the United that distinguished her. “People even Frezols, that I am telling you these 

States/” say I have been engaged a dozen times, tales. They recurred to my memory 

“ 1 do not know. All I can say is that It is not true. I have l^n engaged three just as I was crossing the town. 1 was 

the idea of not choosing the companion times. You may think that is too often explaining to myself for the first time 

of my life for myself is profoundly dis- according to your French ideas. But what I had hitherto been unconscious 

ta-steful to me.” put yourself in my place. Six or seven of. 1 then understood why the idea 

'• It all depends on the system of edu- years ago my father owned a small of marrying Frank Davis was repul- 

cation adopted in the United States, brickfield at Omaha. The son of one of sive to me, and why petroleum had 

Here the Imys and girls have the same our neighliours and friends, my school- never pardoned the breaking ofl‘ of the 

schools, the same masters, the same fellow, Tom Strutt, asked me to be his engagement. Then came my third en- 

coiirse of studies, sit on the same wife as soon as he was in an indepen- gagement. He was a New i ork stock- 

benches, and are accu.stomed from the dent position. I liked him, and I was broker, and belonged to one of the 

earliest years to be playfellows. It is sure that the marriage would please oldest families in tlie Union, the Wier- 

iiatural that they can unde«*8tAnd each l>oth families; and 1 accepted him. zungs, people who were descended from 

other, and form oninions as to each Hut at the end of a few months 1 saw the first Dutch colonists, whom we call 

otiier's merits ; while in France, where 1 never could be happy with Tom. He the Knickerbockers, our Faubourg 

their school-life is kept .so separate, the hiul Ijeeome an idler and a gambler. I Saint-Gennain. They form a little 

ability to do so is very exceptional.” learnt that he drank, like many other world of themselves, an aristocracy all 

“Thank you,” said Madge. “You young men in this country, and that he the more exclusive as they are not sure 

have given me the key to a custom was often tipsy. Could I marry a of its quality. Perhaps the ideA of 

which had always appeannl to me in- drunkard ? 1 told him clearly he must entering it under Hying colours made 

comprehensible. You will, however, give up his bad habits or give up roe. me agree too easily to the suit of Samuel 

allow me to prefer our system to youi*s. The warning had no effect, and I broke Wierzung. Personally he was a nice 

I—’’ the engagement off. Was I wrong 1" fellow. The misfortune was that he 

She 8topj)ed, os if she were aliout to “Certainly not,” said Raymond. did not confine himself on ’Change to 

touch on her own exi)eriences, and had “Two years later we were here, and buying and selling for his clients; he 

suddenly reinembenKl that her friend- mv father had begun the works at speculated on his own account, and 

ship with Raymond was of too recent a Williams Well. A young friend of ours, became liable for two or three millions 

<late to autliorise such confidence. For Frank Davis, did me the honour to seek of dollars. My dowry, it appeared, 

a few minutes she lookinl in silence at me in marriage. He was an honest would pay this ofti when my father, 

the water that was gliding along the lad in every sense of the w’ord—good, warned in time, cut short this brilliant 

sitle of the steam-launch. And then hard-working, and wise. I felt a sinceie oi>eration by informing him that I could 

sucldenly slie remarked, affection for him, based on esteem. But, not marry for two years. Next day 

*‘lt seems to me that we are rather warned by my previous experience, I the bankruptcy of Samuel WTerzung 

forgetting the particular object of our refused to be formally engaged to liim. was announced, and he left New York, 

trip. You promised to explain to me It was agreetl that when I left school That is the story of my thi-ee engage- 

your system of submarine tninsport. we would talk over tlie matter, and I ments.” 

1)0 you not intend to keep your pro- would give him a definite answer. I “The last proves that the interven- 
uiisel” knew people considered we were en- tion of the family is of some use, even 

Kay niond hnstene<l to satisfy her, and gaged, perhaps because Frank Davis in America,” said Raymond, 

put together the difterent pieces of his allowt^ them to think so. And I was “ In a consulting sense, yes; but not 
experimental apparatus. But, as fre- almost of the same way of thinking, in a guiding sense,” replied Madge, 

quently happens, the reality appeared but three years later, when I returned as the Topsy Tuny ran alongside the 

less interesting than the anticipation, from New York, the marriage appeared wharf. “ I am going away without 

The grand project of a submarine to me impossible. I bad new ideas of having time to visit* your travelling 

tube crossing the Atlantic to Europe the world; my habits and tastes were office," she added. “ My mother and I 

ha<i fascinate Miss Curtiss’s iniagiiia- no longer those of Frank Davis. Witli are oft’this evening.” 

tion. The sight of a gutta-percha pipe his rough miner’s nianiiers, he seemed At the moment Raymond offered his 
hung on to six floats did not seem quite to me nothing but a peasant. The idea hand to Miss Curtiss to help her to 
so remarkable. She did not remember of marrying liiiii, iflhad ever had it, step ashore hesawonthewhaffagrey- 

t hat one was the jterm of the other, that was now mr from me. 1 had to tell haired man in a black frock-coat but- 

everything in Nature is a matter of him so in plain terms, and the poor lad toned up to the chin, and wearing a 

pro|X)rtion, and that the grandeur of an took it so to heart that he left the broad-brimmed hat. His face was pale, 

itlofs is not to be measured by inches, country. There was a good deal of talk his lips were thin. His eyes were 

She had hardly given a glance at the about this, and as my father had be- black and piercing and deeply sunk, 

leiiionstration when she brought back come rich in the course of these three He seemed very gloomy, and gave the 

the conversation to a more personal years, people did not forget to say that Topsy Turvy such an evil look that 

oasis by asking Raymond how he had 1 had broken with Frank on account of Raymond, who caught the glance., was 

Inquired a taste for mechanical inveu- this wealth. Could I explain that it quite frozen b^ it for a moment. If he 

tioiis. had no influence in my incision? No had believed in the influence of the 

He replied that it was probably due one here would have understood niy evil eye, he would have thought a ban 

the variety of his studies ; and. as motives, if I had thought fit to state had been placed on his plans. Madge 

(be Rsked him for instances and details, them.” followed tlie direction of his eyes, and 

le told her of his life of labour, and “Perhaps they would have been said, speaking of the stranger, 
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“Do you know him? That is Timothy 
Campbell, my father's enemy. If a 
look could stab us, we should be all 
dead by this time, should we not?” 

She accompanied the words with a 
laugh so frank and clear that all evil 
iiiHuences were apparently put to 
Hight. 

Almost at tlie same moment Peter 
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travelling office with clothes and dain¬ 
ties, which Miss Curtiss had sent for 
Peter Murphy. For Ca.ssoulet there 
was a superb pair of boots, precisely 
such as he would have chosen if he had 
been asked to confess his most secret 
wish. It can be judged what a welcome 
Short Joe received. He had been 
highly flattered by the visit Miss Curtiss 


" We are rather forgetting the particular object." 


Murphy, who had heard what she 
said, brandished his fist and exclaimed, 

“ Wait ! I will throw him into the 
river ! ” 

He wfts about to run after Timothy 
Campbell, when Kaymond stopped 
him. 

“ Peter, will you do me the favour of 
Wing quiet ? What do you mean by 
it? In what civilised country do you 
throw people into the water ? I did 
not know vou were a savage.” 

And in fact there was a stinnge con¬ 
trast between tlie poor nlliino’s feeble 
body and liis homicidal projects. 

“ Be cfintenteil to watc-h Timothy 
Campbell,” said • Madge, atldressing 
Peter; “and if you find him going to 
do anything evil, tell Mr. Frezols.” 

After having graciously shaken hands 
with the young inventor, she <leparted, 
without attacning any importance to 
tlic incident. But two hours later 
Short Joe in person arrived at the 


had honoured him with, and in his 
expression of satisfaction he gave a 
variant of hi.s usual fornuila. 

“I sliould not liave fieen more grati¬ 
fied if the t^uecnof Sheba liad given me 
an order.” 

Raymond, although he gave no sign 
of his feelings, was none the less de¬ 
lighted with Ids morning’s excursion. 
Jl^ge ha<l spoken to him like a friend ; 
she had taken him into her confidence. 
Assuredly he might believe that she 
was not indifferent to him. And the 
thought filled him with intense happi¬ 
ness. 

He even plucked up courage to go 
that evening to the railway station— 
or depbt as it is called in America—to 
see the travellers oft’. Mrs. Curtiss 
seemed pleased at the mark of attention, 
and Madge thanked him in appropriate 
terms. Ebenezer asked him to call at 
his office next morning but one to 
confer regarding the great project. 


Littlk Jack, the Bov Mis.sionary. 

A T.VBLET totlie memoir of “Little Jack." 
the Boy Missionary, wliicli has been ereole*! 
by Sur.ilay-.sclKKil* children, wa.s iinvcitfd 
on Saturday, April Ptli, over Jack'.'} grave 
in Highgat'e Cenieterv’. Jack, as he wa« 
always callctl, was the son of Captain E. C. 
Hore, one of tlie many sailor pioneers «if 
modern missions. He was horn at Lsliogtoa 
on Kehniarv 4th, IX8i. and eleven weeks 
afterwards he started witli his jiarents to 
Zanzibar on Imard the sliip (Juoiia, which 
carried twenty-one mi.ssionarie.s, including 
tlie late Bishop Hanniiigton, who frequently 
helped toamu.se and niu-se .Jack, or. as li'e 
was christened, John Edward, during the 
voyage. Jack was carried in a wbeel- 
harrow to MamlHiia, where he remained f«ir 
two and a half months, after which he w.as 
wheeled back to Zanziltar, and subsequently 
travelled right round the African continent, 
besides inaKing up-river and other journe\3 
iolo the interior. Always accompanied by 
one or botli of his parents, Jack st>oii 
became known to the natives as the little 
missionary. The home of Mrs. Hore wiia 
at Kavala Island, Tanganyika, anil tlie 
boy was held in high favour hy the natives 
and hy the Arabs visiting the station. 
Mrs. Hore returned to England in lV'*S. 
and the following year, after having eoim 
with safety througli tlie dreaded .-\lricai 
fever and other illnesses and iKirdshift^ d 
life in the Dark Continent, Jack vvai 
stricken down hy an attack of inea.-^Icei 
which ended fatally on the 5tU of -\i>rU 
when he w.as but seven years old. 
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Raymond was punctual at the ap¬ 
pointment, as may be imagined. The 
petroleum king informed liim that he 
was quite disposed in principle to adopt 
the submarine tube, on condition that 
it was pronounced possible by com- 
jietent engineers. 'Ihe first thing to 
do, therefore, was to consult them, then 
there would i>e practical details to work 
out, contracts to be entered into, and 
the means to be got together in nieii, 
money, and materials. All this I'equired 
that they should go to New York. 
Ebenezer therefore proposed to Ray¬ 
mond that they should form a pre¬ 
liminary partnership, to wliich one 
would bring his idea, and the other 
a first investment of twenty thousand 
dollars. One of the partners would lie 
director, and the other secreta^3^ They 
would set out for New York and take 
up their quarters tliere, and proceed to 
the study of tlie ways and means. If 
in a year tlie affair had not been settled, 
each partner would resume his liberty 
of action. 

Raymond accepted all the arrange¬ 
ments witliout demur. 

The necessary documents having been 
prepared and signed, it onlj’- re¬ 
mained to dispose of the telegraph 
business. It sold so well that there was 
no regret at abandoning it. Short Joe 
found a young clerk who took over the 
travelling office. Witli him was left 
Peter Murphy, who at no price would 
abandon Drill Pit. Since Mi.ss Curtiss 
had entrusted him witli spying on 
Timothy C’ampbell, he regar(le<i himself 
as investeil with a sacred mandate. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE LOST EXPEDITIOX; OR, THE CITY OF SKULLS. 

A STORY OF WESTERN AFRICA. 

Bv David Kkr, 

Author <tf "For Li/e and Death," 'TAroH^A fA« Darlnt'**," " Dru\rutd (JoW. ’ etc., etc. 


“Tt’.s a troo, isn't it, Montv ?” 

1 “Looks to ho more like a bit of 
floating wreek. Ned. ’ 

“Well, I siiould call it a 
“.Masthciul alioy!’’ s)jout<*d the cap¬ 
tain of the Hritisli cruis«*r to the locik- 
out man aloft. “ l)o you make it 
out ?” 


“Small boat, sir—looks like a ship's 
gig-” 

“Anyone m herl ’ 

“ Can't <^uite say yet, sir : but I don't 
see notliin stirring al>oard.'’ 

Of the three persons who watched 
the approaching object from the Os¬ 
prey’s poop-decK, the tall young man 
witn the peaked white cap and tliick 
brown moustache was her commander, 
Montague Feimor, and the trim bright- 
eye<l latl beside him was his younger 
brother Fxlward. The Ikjv, like most 
latls of his age, M’as wild to go to sea; 
and Montagjue—who ha<l hatl the entire 
charge of him since their father's death 
—was giving him a taste of sailoring 
before he finally made up his niiml. 

The third member of the group, had 
he l>een seen in the streets of London 
insteml of the inhldle of the ?>outh .\t- 
lantic. would ha\ e gathered a crowd as 
quickly as if he had lieen the Prince of 
Wales or Mr. Cladstone: for everyone 
knew the famous Sir Piiilip Delaval of 
Ibvvenscroft Ciustle, renowne<l alike as 
a traveller and an author, explorer of 
lialf a dozen African rivers and Sciuth 
American forests : Fellow of the Royal 
(Jec^raphical Society, and honorary 
member of half the travellers’ clubs and 
antic|_uarian associations in Europe. 

“ I ncle Philip's as open-handetl as 
he's rich,” Montague Fermnr use<l to 
'say to those who congratulated him on 
l*eing the nephew and next heir of the 
millionaire naronet ; “ and he gives 
away far more than he spends ; but I 
<Jon’t want him to give me anything. 
He always says that although he's 
<Huite ready to help me if I get into a 
tight place, he'd far rather see me make 
a position for myself by my own work, 
than be helped up by somebody elso's 
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money-bags ; and I say so too. As for 
my ever looking forward to the dear 
old man's death for the sake of what he 
may leave me, I hoi>e with all my heart 
that he’ll live for another fifty years . 
yet.’ 

Delaval took his nephew’s telescope, 
and looked long and fixedly at tlie 
drifting boat, which was now near 
enough to }»e seen pretty plainly. 

As lie stootl there, with his farm lips 
set ami his de<*p grey eyes glancing 
k**enly from Ijeneath the white sun- | 
helmet, wliich made his bronzed and ; 
l>ear<led face look doubly dark, his ; 
broiwl chest expanded, his towering i 
figure and lion-like head thrown out in ' 
lH)ld relief against the clear bright sky, ! 
he was the very picture of a veteran 
traveller—proof against all hardships, 
ami fearless of all dangers. 

“ 1 think I can make out a man in 
the bow,” said he at length ; “ but he 
must bo either asleep or dead, for he , 
doesn’t move a bit.” ! 

“Oho! a castaway I” cne<l Edward, I 
with sparkling eyes. “Won’t it he 
jolly if we come just in time to save I 
him ! Fancy him waking up and find- j 
ing himself among friends after all his | 
misery ! ” 

“Starlmard your helni!'’ shouted 
Captain Fermor. “ How does she bear i 
now, Mr. Black 

“ Al>out half a point on our starboard 
bow, sir," replicnl the first lieutenant. 

“ Heave-to, and man the galley.” 

“Ay. ay, sir.” 

The boat was lowered in a trice. 
Montague and his uncle placed theni- 
.selves in the stern-sheets (Edward being 
left l>ehind much against liis will), and 
away they went toward the mysterious 
boat. 

But as they ran alongside of her the 
foremost of the English sailors drew 
back with a muttered exclamation of 
horror. And well he might. ' 

In the bottom of the strange boat lay , 
four dead negroes, whose pinched , 
features and distorted limbs showed | 
how fearfully they must have suffered , 


before death relievctl tliem. Three 
more Jay heajied together in the stern, 
having apixviently sunk down from 
sheer weaKness ; and an eighth man 
hung over tlie bow. with his lieatl thrust 
forward and hi.s IiuikIs clutching the 
gunwale for support, as if the poor 
wretch had strained his eyes over the 
sea to the very last in the nope of des¬ 
crying a coming sjvil. 

“Starved, poor fellows!” said Cap¬ 
tain Fermor pityingly. “ Is there any 
sign of life in them. Mr. Harvey 1 ” 

“ None in these. I’m afraid,” answered 
the ship’s surgeon, stooping over the 
bodies one by one ; “ana there doesn’t 
seem to be any in these others either. 
But stay, I don’t think this man in the 
bow is quite dead. Some water here, 
quick ! ” 

One of the sailors handed him the 
little can of water which was always at 
hand in that burning climate. The 
doctor sprinkled the livid, shrunken 
face of the motionless figure, and poured 
a little water into the parched mouth, 
while his companions watched him in 
breathless suspense. 

“ I can feel his heart beating faintly,” 
said he at length; “there’s just a chttnee 
of saving him yet.” 

“ Let's try, anyhow'” cried Fermor 
warmly. “ Hand him carefully into 
the boat, my lads—gently now, gently— 
that’s right. Johnson, pull the plug 
out of that other lK)at, and let her sink ,* 
it won’t do to run any risk of in¬ 
fection.” 

The coxswain ol>eyed; and before 
Fermor and his men regained the deck 
of the Osprey with tlie rescued cast¬ 
away the strange l)oat and its ghastly 
crew had vanished for ever into the 
depths of the ocean. 

But as she sank, the tattered sail 
which hung over her bows slid off into 
the water, and they could all see plainly 
in black letters upon the white plaiik- 
ing these words : 

“SaO-Migukl, Lisboa”—S t. Michael, 
Lisbon. 

{To he eontintud.) 


T hree months passed away, during 
•which we experienced severm 
-thunderstorms, accompanied by tor- 
j-ents of rain, which refilled the pools 
made the grass spring and grow as 


BUSH LUCK: 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 
By W. H. Timpebley, 

Author of “ ttarry Treverton," etc. 

CHAPTER XXVIIL—A GOOD OFFER, 

if by magic, till the plain looked as 
green as a wheat-field. 

Bobby and Billy had stuck to us 
faithfuUy, and even Challona and his 
woman were minding the last lot of 


ewes and lambs, for our flocks had 
b^un to increase, and each one of our 
two thousand ewes was bleating and 
calling to its particular lambkin, mak¬ 
ing an almost deafening, but never* 
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theless welcome, sound, for it spoke of a 
splendid addition to our woolly-backed 
property. 

l^ne weather had also become delight¬ 
fully cool, and Jack, who had recovered 
bis healtn and spirits, might now be 
constantly seen on horseback, looking 
after our olack shepherds, and hunting 
up stray ewes and lamba 

One thing only gave us cause for 
anxiety—our provisions were running 
short, and Denis informed me that if 
the team did not arrive within a fort¬ 
night, one of us would have to ride in to 
Tarwonga and send out a fresh supply 
of rations. 

One afternoon Jack gave me a fright 
by galloping towards tlie huts as hard 
as his norse could lay legs to the 
ground. 

“ What’s the matter now? ” I shouted 
as soon as he was within hail, half afraid 
that the Peadong men had once more 
come down from the lulls, and perhaps 
murdered our shepherds as a pre¬ 
liminary step towards driving away our 
flocks. 

“What do you think ? ” he asked ex¬ 
citedly. 

“ How can I tell ? Is it the Peadong 
men,” I inquired. 

“No, but white men ; at least, there’s 
a buggy with a white cover over it com¬ 
ing this way, and it will be here in a 
few minutes; see, it’s in sight now.” 

Denis, who* had just come up from 
the river with a buclcet of water, shaded 
his eyes with his hand, looked carefully 
at the approaching vehicle for a few 
seconds, and then e.xclaimcd, 

“ That’s the Tarwonga trap, or I’m a 
Dutchman.” 

And he was right, for in another five 
minutes Mr. Munro, accompanied by a 
stranger, drove up to the hut, with 
lUack George bringing up the rear on 
horseback. 

“ Well, boys, and how are you?” he 
asked, as he got out of the trap rather 
stiffly, and shook hands with Jack and 
me, giving Denis at the same time a 
friendly nod. 

“ All well, sir, and very glad to see 
you," I replied, feeling considerably ex¬ 
cited at this unexiiected arrival. 

“ What a splendid country you have 
here! ” he continued, glancing round. “ 1 
suppose the sheep are doing well.’’ 

“Indade, sir, and you may say that, 
for we’ve as nigh a hundherd per cint. of 
lambs as it makes no matther,” ex¬ 
claimed Denis, wlio was already assist¬ 
ing Black George to unharness the tired 
horses. 

“That’s good news indeed, and now, 
l^ys, let me introduce you to my friend 
Mr. William Hobson,” he continued, 
turning to his travelling companion, 
wiio stood a short distance from our 
group. Then Jack and I shook hands 
with the stranger, a tall fair man of 
about thirty years of age, whoexpres.sed 
himself as pleased to make ouracquain- 
taiice. A slight drawl in his speech 
proclaimed him at once to be acolonial, 
out his manner was very friendly, and 
the pleasant smile that lit up his face 
when he spoke prepossessed me at once 
in his favour. 

My old friend Black George then 
came in for a share of notice, and 
n^sponded l)y complimenting me upon 
having grown a beard. 


It is only those who have lived for 
months together on a lonely bush 
station, without seeing even a passing 
traveller, who can realise how pleasur¬ 
ably excited we w’ere at the arrival of 
our visitors, and it was some time before 
we could settle down to ask and reply 
to questions with a proper degree of 
composure. Then a box was brought 
out of the trap, which, on being opened, 
was found to contain pots of jam, pre¬ 
served meats, and a huge cake—all most 
acceptable to men who had been living 
so long on nothing but mutton, tea, 
and damper, with an occasional fry of 
kangaroo-meat, or a stewed wallaby or 
bandicoot. So w'e had a splendid tea, 
and after an hour’s chat Mr. Munro 
and his friend wished us good night and 
turned in, having first set our minds at 
rest by informing us that a drayload of 
rations was on its way from Tarwonga 
to Wooloo-Wooloo, and would be here 
in a few days. 

On the following morning I handed 
the letter containing the account of bow 
I had shot the Peadong man to Mr. 
Munro, who read it carefully and then 
remarked, 

“You seem to have had a narrow 
escape, my boy, and it’s fortunate you 
managed to knock that fellow over. I 
do not believe in killing natives unless 
there is an absolute necessity for it, but 
self-preservation is the first law of 
nature, and must be obeyed. I’ll take 
chaise of this letter and forward it to 
the proper quarter, and 1 expect that 
your explanation will be considered 
perfectly satisfactory.” [And here I may 
as well mention that some months later 
I received a letter from the Colonial 
Secretary, informing me that, as 1 shot 
the native solely in defence of my own 
life, I was held blameless in the matter.] 

During the day the sheep were in¬ 
spected, and some of the pasturage 
examined, by our visitors, who ex¬ 
pressed themselves much pleased, Mr. 
ilobson remarking that with fifteen 
miles of river frontage and such splendid 
back country our runs ought to carry 
thirty thousand sheep at least. 

After tea Mr. Munro invited me to go 
out for a stroll with him, when he 
informed me that Mr. Hobson had pur¬ 
chased a half share in the Wooloo- 
Wooloo station, and intended to build 
a comfortable dwelling-house at once, 
and place ten thousand more sheep on 
the runs immediately after shearing. 

“ And how will that aflect my brother 
and me?” I osketl, much surprised at 
Mr. Munro's announcement. 

“Well, I advise that all your sheep 
be placed on the station at a wool-rent, 
which will of course leave you all the 
increase, and that your brother remain 
with Mr. Robson at a salary of fifty 
pounds per annum. This arrangement 
will, if carried out, enable him to keep 
an eye to your interests, and he will be 
able to let you know from time to 
time how your flocks are prospering.” 

“But why cannot I look after my 
own interests?” I asked, becoming 
more and more astonished. 

“ Simply because I want yoii to come 
to Tarwonga and look after mine, while 
I am in England,” replied my friend in 
a very matter-of-fact tone. 

“ And how long do you expect to be 
away, sir?” 1 inquired with a gasp. 
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“Well, that depends upon circum¬ 
stances. If the climate suits Mrs. 
Munro, and everything goes on all 
right, we may remain for two or three 
years in England, perhaps altogether. 
If not, then we shall return in the 
course of twelve months.” 

“ And do you think, sir, that I am 
capable of taking charge of Tarwonga?” 
1 asked anxiously. 

“ Yes, I do. With a leading hand on 
the farm, a good stockman to look 
after tlie cattle and horses, and the 
bulk of the sheep at Wooloo-Wooloo, I 
see no reason why you should not be 
able to keep the books, issue stores, 
pay wages, and exercise a general 
supervision over the home-station, 
what do you think yourself? ” 

“ I think it's a splendid chance, sir. 
and I am quite willing to accept it ana 
do ray best to show my appreciation of 
the confidence you have reposed in me,” 
I replied. 

“ Very well. As Mr. Robson remains 
here, you can return M-ith me to Tar¬ 
wonga, and as six months must elapse 
before we can leave the colony, I shall 
be able dunng that period to satisfy 
myself that you are as good a man as 1 
take you to be, for I shall at once place 
the station under your control and 
watch your management, and if I am 
satisfied, you will take charge during 
my absence at a salary of two hundi*ed 
and fifty pounds per annum. If not, 
you must not blame me if 1 have to find 
someone else to take your place.” 

“ And may I tell Jack, sir ? ” I asked, 
as we retraced our steps in the direc¬ 
tion of the huts. 

“ Tell him ? Of course you may, and I 
daresay he’ll consider it pretty good 
news.” 

So that night I told my brother of 
tlie brilliant future that appeared to be 
opening out before me. At first he 
thought I was indulging in a little 
joke, but when I further informed him 
that I wished him to accept five hun- 
dretl of my sheep, just to give him a 
start, he seized me by the hand and ex¬ 
claimed, “ A thousand thanks, and good 
luck to you, dear old boy. In fact, as I 
have within the last couple of minutes 
developed into a bit of a squatter nu'self. 
1 hope we may have good ‘Bush Luck’ 
all around.” 

And so we had. But of this I must 
speak anon. 

(To be e<mliniied.) 
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BEWARE OF THE HYDROPHAGON! 

A STOKV OF SCHOOL AND COUNTKY LIFE. 



AS it a cat, rat, weasel, stoat, or fox : 
man orghosti There must liave 
some very definite cause to account for 
the commotion which three times in a 
Novemiier fortnight had disturbed the 
midnight slumbers of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carey, startling them out of tlieir seven 
senses! Such a fluttering and flapping: 
such a chattering, cackling, crowing, and 
<^uacking ; such a terrified interming¬ 
ling of ful the shrieks and screams pro¬ 
ducible by poultry ; such dire confusion 
in the hen-roost, that there must have 
l»een some very potent cause to account 
for it all. 

John Carey jumped out of bed on the 
last occasion. He struck a light, took 
his loaded gun, opened the window, and 
fired; waking the echoes over wood 
and wold, waking the masters, mistress, 
matron, l>ovs, and servants of Hightield 
House, amf compelling the more timid 
among them to bury their heads under 
the clothes and wish for dawn. 

Dr. Porchester shared in the general 
alarm, going so far as to rouse himself, 
rise, dress, and walk down to the cot¬ 
tage with a big oaken start' under his 
arm. He hammered at the door and 
routed up old John, who had-crcj>t back 
into bed after letting the world know. 
The window was once more openetl, and 
when John Carey's head .appeared to 
view. Dr. Porchester sternly demanded ; 
what the noise of firearms meant at 
that late hour. j 

“Very sorry to disturb you, sir, but I | 
thought it bJest to let ’em know, as I 
whomsoever it concerned, that we j 
wasn’t going to be trifled with no longer. I 


Hv Rev. A. N. Malan, m.a., p.o.s.. 

Anther ef "Caeut *nd //rretif'j," '■ UneU Totettr," eU 

(ITt/A lUiutrvtiont by THOMAS DowsBT.) 

CHAPTER I.—MIDNIGHT ALARMS. 

I’ve Stood it twice before, and they was 
at it again just now.” 

“ Who was at wh.at ?” 

“We'l, that’s about the tether of 
what I wants to know myself, sir. I 
cou Idn't say, not if it was l)efore a j udge 
and jury sitting on my inguest.” 

Dr. Porchester was inchne<l to think 
that old John had l»een imbibing some¬ 
thing stronger than weak tea at 
supixir. 

What made you fire the gun, 
John V 

“ Why, sir, the noise them filibuster¬ 
ing old hens made wius enough to make 
me fire a cannon if I had one. The 
question I wants answered is, what 
niiuU* every fowl cackle and chatter 
' like all confusion f Ducks join in—e%‘en 
the two old turkeys couldn’t help put¬ 
ting in a M-ord, and the guinea-fowls, 
down to the very goslings ! Such a 
clavering jargon as was never heard 
out of Noah’s Ark—enough to make a 
saint fire off a gun, sir ! ” 

“ Well. I’m not going to stand here in 
the cold arguing with you any longer. 
You must come and explain to me to¬ 
morrow morning ; and don’t go tiring 
the gun again, mind ! ” 

The Doctor was right angry with his 
serving-man for interrupting the pejice 
of night in such an outrageous manner, 
frightening the neighbours as well as 
the household ; for who can hear the 
report of a gun nt midnight without 
connecting it with burglary or murder? 
So when John Carey came to the study 
next morning Dr. Dorchester was pre¬ 
pared to rate him soundly. But the 
old fellow had such a quaint way with 
him, and used his tongue with such 
comical fluency, that the Doctor could 
not refrain from laughing, for all his 
intention to be severe. 

“ I am very much annoyed, John, at 
your disturbing us Isist night. What¬ 
ever the provocation was, you had no 
business to tire ofi* 3 'our gun. The 
policeman would have perfect right to 
summon you before the magistrate for 
a breach of the peace." 

“ I’m sure I’m very sorry to have 
vexed you, sir ; but if it wasn’t enough 
to have made Job pull a trigger ! I 
stood it twice before in the same fort¬ 
night. and ril be hanged if 1 could 
stand it a third time. It was getting 
as common as blackberries !” 

“ What do you mean 1 What was 
getting common ? ’ 

“Why, that’s what I want to know, 
sir—whatever it was that made the 
old hens so uncasj’. You haven’t had 
half the eggs you ought to have had 
this three weeks. You can’t expect the 
hens to bother their heads about laying 
eggs if they don’t get no proper sleep 
at night. There's something up, thars 


certain. They do say there’s ghostisea 
about, but whether it’s ghostises as 
wear trousers or them as don’t need 
no such protection, there’s nothing like 
a whiff of good honest powder to make 
them less inquisitive in future. That’s 
my sentiments, sir, and if I’ve given 
you any cause for oneasiness, I humbly 
jisk your pardon, sir.” 

John Carey made a bow. 

“ Have you looked to see if there are 
any marks on the fence, as though some¬ 
one trletl to climb over ? ” 

“Yes, sir; I’ve looked and the wife 
looked ; and when we’d done looking 
we just went and looked again.” 

“ Well, what did you see 1 ” 

“Just so much as nothing at all, sir 
not a hole, nor a scratch, nor nothing 
but what's ordinary wear and tear, as 
you might say. I’m inclined to think 
it’s a ghost, sir.” 

“ Nonsense ! We want a little fox- 
terrier in the poultry-yard ; he’d scar© 
away your ghosts! It’s some clumsy 
rascal who wants to rob us of a fowl or 
two and can’t get further than startling 
the whole roost. But we’ll be even with 
him somehow ! You can go now, and 
mind, wliate%’er happens, don’t go firing 
off a gun aeain on my premised’ 

“ Certaimy not, sir, if it annoys you.” 

“ There’s too much of a noise about 
it.” said the Doctor, who was fond of 
his little mild jokes now and then. But 
old John never heard it; he had shut 
the door, and was returning to his 
ordinaiw duties. 

Dr. Porchester pondered over the 
matter to some purpose, for when the 
school-bell sounded he bounced up from 
hi.s chair, and uttering the word “ Heu- 
reka ! ” he hurried off to his class-room. 
Between dinner and afternoon school 
he went to the carpenter and ordered a 
deal board to be painted white, two 
and a half feet long by one foot wide. 
Some black paint, ready mixed, was 
also to be sent with it. When these 
were delivered he painted words of 
warning on the boara to this effect: 

“BEWARE OF THE HYDR0PHAG0N!“ 

Next morning Dr. Porchester carried 
Ids notice-board down to the poultry- 
yard. John fetched a ladder; the 
]boctor mounted and nailed the board 
in a conspicuous position on a pine-tree 
opposite the hen-house. Furthermore, 
he drove a long iron rod with a hook at 
the end into the tree, and directed John 
to hang a lighted lantern on it at night, 
that the notice might be evident to all. 

“There, John, I shall be surprised if 
you are disturbed again,” said the Doc¬ 
tor, as he descended the ladder and cast 
an upward glance of approval at his- 
work. 
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“Aye, sir, I hope not. But what may 
it be, sir ? •’ 

“ Ail,” said the Doctor, with a twink¬ 
ling smile about the corners of his eyes. 


word, and old John did not half like it. 
As he worked in the garden that morn¬ 
ing he saw several passers-by stop and 
stare at the board, lor the road sairted 


John Carey before the Doctor. 


“we are not l>ound to tell them thfit; 
it is quite enough if we warn them to 
beware of it. If tliey venture to tres¬ 
pass on my ground and brave aji en- 
countc-r witli the hydrophagon they 
must take the consequences. We give 
them fair warning, and that is all that 
can be reasonably demanded of us.” 

“ But, mercy alive, sir, I hopes it 
isn’t likely to go off on me or the missus 
by mistake, sir ! ” 

“If any burglarious scamps have a 
mind to meddle with the poultry after 
this notice, John, they will do so at 
their peril.” 

“ Xo doubt of that, sir. But won’t 
you tell me what it is 

“ I teH you this much ; that it never 
hurts honest, soljer folk, John; so you 
and your wife have no cause for alarm, 
and that’s suflUcient.” 

After which rentark Dr. Porchester 
returned to the house. John Carey 
likewise went into his cottage and 
called his wife to come and sec the 
notice-board. Wlien she had read it 
he said, “ What on earth’s a hydro- 
phaeon, Mary i ' 

“ Lawks ! iiow should I know ? Some 
new-fangled invention, I suppose. Why 
didn’t you ask the master 

“I did, but he wouldn’t say.” 

“ Wouldn’t say ! That’s queer; but 
I suppose he ha<l some reason.” 

“Only said it wouldn’t hurt sober, 
honest folks ; so you and me hadn’t no 
cause for alarm.” 

“ Well, but it ain’t pleasant to have 
it loose al»out, when you don’t know 
what it is, leastways! ” 

They talked it over, and could make 
nothing of it—whether it was a new 
kind 01 dog, or a man-trap, or spring- 
gun, or some venomous reptile or other 
mysterious terror. But there was an 
uncomfortable creepy sound about the 


the neighbourhood of the poultry do- 
I mains. John Carey knew that curiosity 
would soon spread through the village, 
I and while pretending to be engrossed 
I with his hoeing ancT digging he stole 
I surreptitious gl^ces from time to time 
j at those who paused to read. When his 
* wife went out she was asked by more 
I than one anxious Deepwellian what a 
I hydrophagon was. She parried the 
, question without admitting her ignor¬ 
ance, stating that whatever it was, it 
“wouldn’t hurt nobo<ly that didn’t 
meddle with what wasn't his, and that 
was enough,” she said, tliough in her 
heart she was os curious to know as any 
of them. 

The shades of evening closed, and 
dusky night slowly drew her sable 
wings over the tired world. John 
Carey, with sundry misgivings, had 
light^ the lantern and hung it aloft. 
The grim warning seemed intensified 
with unearthly terror by the light. 

I Whoever now read it might fain feel a 
I shudder of dread go shivering through 
I his frame, lest suddenly, with a yell of 
I fury, the monster might spring forth 
upon him from the darkness. With 
many a nervous glance over his shoul¬ 
der did old John make a very cursory 
I survey of the premises in the imme- 
' cliate vicinity of that notice. There 
were gloomy lurking-places Ijehind the 
haystack and about the pigstye, odd 
nooks round the comer, where any 
scheming marauder might lie secure. 
As a rule, he poked awut in these 
> places with his lantern the last thing 
before locking his cottage door on the 
inside. But now his lantern was swing¬ 
ing gently on high with a melancholy 
creaking sound, and he had no heart to 
reconnoitre the gloomy recesses where 
possibly the unknown hob-goblin 
lurked, be it flesh, fowl, mechanism, or 



incorporeal essence. No, he hurried to 
the cottage, knocked the earth off his 
Ixiots against the threshold, let himself 
in, locked the door, and entered the 
kitchen. 

“Turble dark night, mother,” he said, 
as he snuffed the heavy palpitating 
candle-wick with his finger and thumb. 

His wife answered in an ill-tempered 
tone that he couldn’t expect the sun to 
be shining at seven o’clock in Novem¬ 
ber, and he needn’t bother his head 
about it, because it wouldn’t get any 
lighter for all his bothering. 

“Humph! you’re not very sociable 
this evening, mother.” 

“ Sociable ! it’s a tine way to make 
one feel sociable, to go turning nobody 
knows what loose about the garden ! I 
wanted to be a bit sociable this evening, 
as it happens, and promised to drop in 
and have u quiet chat with Mrs. Bussel 
after supper; but how ntn I to budge 
out of this house, I should like to know, 
with things about as might give me tho 
palportions with fright, and all the 
time you don’t know what they are?” 

“ Rubbidge, missus,” replied the 
valiant John. “You needn’t stop at 
home for that! Give me my supper, 
and I’ll see you safe down to Mrs. 
Bussel’s, and fetch you back at ten 
o’clock. Things is come to a pretty 
pass if we’re to be kept prisoners in 
these four walls all the winter. You 
needn’t be afeared of the Doctor’s runi- 
bustitications. ’Tisn’t likely they’ll do 
us any harm.” 

“ On, you’re a brave chap, I know, 
every inch of you, John! You can 


•‘What may It b«, air?” 

tackle a swan with the best of them; 
but when it comes to hydrophagons I 
don’t altogether feel comfortable as to 
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how you’d come oti'. They’re ticklUh thiiin priestess, who eiijoyetl the repu- bustled about the kitchen with renewed 

custoiners, I'll warrant! ” tation of tradioking in ambiguous ' vigour, nor ceast>d till she had set the 

“Why, what do you think it is, answers. Mother Carey replu-d in steaming supper upon the table. Her 

Mary ?’’ said John, in a tone of voice words darkly onicular, VJiguely sugges- lortl and nia-ster now devoted his best 

which seemed to hint that he did not tive of mysterious wisdom : ' attention to disj)osing of the food pro- 

himself feel sure whether his valour “ I knows what I thinks, and I thinks i vidod, nor was anything heard for 

would l>c .satisfactorily proven in a what 1 knows ; and there’s none so ' many minutes save tlie sounds which 

personal encount«T with till'unknown. fooli.sli as them what believe themselves ! accompany the feeding of a hungry 

In answer to that ({Ue.^ 1 ion his wife wise.” man. 

uttered words which might not have John looketl at her in Iwwildeniient, (To b« contimird.) 

fallen amiss from the Ii|)s of the I’y- but she took no notice. She only — -- - - - 


LIFE OH BOARD THE BRITAHHIA. 

By C.\pt.\ix Bedfoud, r.x., c.b., a.d.c, lately in command. 

(ITirA lUiitt ati t ^ the Author.) 

PART in. 

B efore the hiilklioa.l alre.uly iiienlionod pour enrourager Ics aufre.s. The hospital— [ out the course of in.'structiou in physics, 

is the messing (leek ot the slii|t'> emu- <ir "sick l»av, ’ as it is calle«l—ojicns out of etc. The steam-study is a recent addition, 

iwiiv. < >n this <|eek also are two >Hiilers tor the lobby ; hut tlicre are, as a rule, very few . The principal object in it is a very good 

lieating .nnl pumping jxiriHi.Hes. Ib^Iow tlii'> inm.'itcs, and no serious cases, as these are working model oi a cuiu|toUMd engine, to 

the orlop deck and iioitl are much the sjiioe immediately sent to the haspital on shore which the steam from the boilers l>clow is 

as in the Hiiulostuu, only of course thiu Ii liclongiiig to tlie ship. led. The low-pressure cylinder i.s cut away 

inrger. We must n<»t omit to visit the • 'Nea. From ilie lobhv we are standing In is the to siiow the working of tlie piston. The 
nianship Boom" la^tore )tseen<ling n;.Min. : ]>rincipal ladder leading to the upper deck, slide-valve an<l air-pump can also be .seen 

This Is imnietliiitcly umier the cHili'i-.'nievs. which wo ascend, and Und ourselves on a working, and it is found very valuable as a 

room, and contains uiniiv moiieU whose tine clear open .space, covered with a lofty means of instruction. We notice also a 

usefulne.ss is fa«t ilimiiu-him;, tor tlicy , iron riM)f, w hich is invaluable as a play- model, full-size, of the front of a cylindrical 

most of them have to do witli masts and ; ground in wet weather, and i.s also used boiler, with all the m(Hiiitings--8Uch as 

nails. But it U still a very interesting | for entcrtainmenl.s at tlie end of the terms, gauge-glas.ses, cocks, etc.—in their proper 



View from the Britannia, looking up the Dart. 


p.ace, and much that is useful even in these 
day.s of steam is taught there. Beturning 
t'< the middle dtwk, we a'lauul and tind 
onrxt'lves on the “ sleeping-ilwk ” for the 
tliird and fourth terma The arrangeuieut 
is similar to that in the Hindustan, e.xeept 
that insteail of two baths there is one very 
large one. It hohls alsail twenty tuns of 
wat-'r. which is pumi>ed u]> fresli every <biy 
fr*>m the river at high water, .-^fter a g<sHl 
splash in the .salt-waf^r tiicre are freslj- 
water shower-batlis to stand under. From 
the sleeping-deck we go up to the studies, 
w iiieh are on the same pattern as those in 
the II inrlostaii, only larger and loftier. In 
the li»ld»y outside we notice }diotographs 
cit each temi and the term ca<let captains, 
T.-iken shortly before tl>ey leave tlie shi|i, 
framed, and with tlie names of the cadets 
]*rinteU under. Tliis lias been done for the 
la.'.t ten years, and makes quite an interest¬ 
ing galleiy. The names of tlie fortunate 
cadotH who pas.<t out each term as midship¬ 
men are showTi in a prominent position 


prize-giving functi<ins, etc. It is a sight to 
Isi rememliered to see the boy.s in their neat 
uniforms and with happy, healthy faces 
I'lustering alwiit on every jioint of ’vantage 
during these entertainments; and to hear 
them joining in the chonises of the songs, 
an es|)ecial favourite being “ Ye Mariners 
of England "—lliat line old naval wle with 
it.s grand swinging tune. This large play¬ 
room can Is? liglited by electricity. At the 
after end i.s a large and verj' beautifully- 
riggeil model of a sailing-frigate with ail 
her sails set, but this—oiiee tlie great at¬ 
traction to the Ikjvs— is being run hart! by 
the model steam-engine, etc., lately intro¬ 
duced. 

Beturning to the lobby, we walk forward 
along a i>a.ssage, noticing on the left the 
cadets’ hamniiK'ks, neatly lashed up and 
stowed. We then come to the steam-study 
, on the right and the lecture-room on the 
' left. The latter is a very goiMl-sized room, 
fitted with seats rising to the back, and 
with every kind of appliance for carrying 


i place. There are also many smaller moiUis, 

I and the walls are hung with large, clc.\r 
drawings of boilers and different parts of 
engines. Adjoining the -steam-studv is a 
room in which there ate some beautifully- 
executed models of modern inen-of-war, 
some being block-mudeLs to give an idea of 
their ap|>enrance, others to assist the in¬ 
structor in lecturing on their construction. 
F2very available haDging-s)>.acc is tilled with 
drawings showing the internal arrange¬ 
ments of ditrereut types of modern ship-s. 
The older boys liave free access to tliis 
room at all times, and technical hooks— 
such as Lord Brassey’s “ Naval Annual,” 
etc.—are kept there ; so tliat tliere is every’ 
opportunity afforded for boys who wish to 
gam information about the slti^is they will 
go to sea in. 

Passing through a door at tlie fore end 
we come on to tlie forecastle, where (/te 
mast is, and about which the b<>ys clamber 
a great deal at certain times. We are nov/ 
told that we may consider that we have- 
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seen everytiiia'' on tnard, but there is still 
the shore part of the establishment well 
worth seein". but which we must defer for 
another occasion. 

As we descend to the middle deck we 
hear a bu;;le sound. The corporal explains 
to the small boy we have come to hand over 
that it means “ Fall in for tea,” anil he is 
soon standing one of a double line of 
“news,” who are being marshalled by an 
older boy with a Ixulge of gold lace on 
either arm, and who, we are told, is one of 
the chief captains of catlets—a very im- 
yiortant personage, who ha.-* to pay for his 
position by returning a day before the 
vacation end.s to help to shake the new 
Tsiys into their places. He marches them 
<lown to the iness room, .sees them seated 
in their projMjr places, aay.s grace for them, 
and will by-anil-hy see tliem proi)erly 
turned in for the night. 

The ca<let captains play a very important 
]>art ill tlie internal economy of the Bri¬ 
tannia. They are very carefiillv selected 
a.s lioy.s likely to exerci.se an influence for 
good over tlie others. And the tone depends 
very much on them. All the small details 
of discipline are carried out tlirough them ; 
they are the medium of coniiiiunicatiun 
between the otticers and the cadets gen¬ 
erally, and, in fact, have c<insiderahle 
rcspon.sibilities, and corresjionding privi¬ 
leges. They are <listingiiishe<l hy a badge 
on one arm, the two chief captains having 
one on each arm. In the regnlatioii.s 
wliich are drawn up for the guiilance 
of the cadet captains, they are enjoineil 
'•to lie particularly careful tliat the 
younger cadets are not annoyed or imposed 
u{>on. One of the objects of appointing 
ca]itaiiis is that tlie new-comers may have 
someone to refer to in case of doubt or 
misapprehension respecting the rules of the 
^ihin: it is then ex]>ected that the captains 
will do all in their ]Miwer to jirotect tliem and 
put them right, taking care that the juniors, 
•on their jiart, oliey tlie orders of the ship. 
As bullying or annoyitig younger cadets is 
considered one of tlie great&st odences tliat 
can be committed, the captains are to 
rejKirt to the officer of the day immediately 
any cadet who may so ofl'end.” 

It is most interesting to notice how 
conscientiously the captains, as a rule, en¬ 
deavour to carry out their duties, and how 
jeailily they are olieyetl by tlie other Ixiys. 

Having now ilescrilied the ship, it may 
be a.s well to give an idea of the daily 
routine of a cadet's life on lioard. 

To begin with: at 6.30 a.m. a bugle 


sounds “Get up,” in tones there is no 
denying, so out they tumble, off to the 
bath, splash about in the salt-water, rinse 
down with fresh, and then return to the 
washing place to complete the ablutions, 
and dress. 

At seven a “warning” bugle ^unds. 
Ten minutes later, “Fall in,” and the 
lieutenant of the day musters and dismisses 
them to the work that has to be done 



The Wave. 


before breakfast. Some land for drill, with 
a sergeant; some iierliaps go with an officer 
to work the masts and sails of the Wave 
(the tender)—these lx)y3 and the new¬ 
comers have some hot cocoa before start¬ 
ing ; others go to preparation work in the 
mess-room ; there is a class in the seaman¬ 
ship room, knotting ami splicing, or some¬ 
thing of that kind ; and twice a week, in 
the cruising season, a small party go to 
the Wave and lay the fires and get steam 
n[>. As we have mentioned the Wave, it 
may be stated here that she is a small 
vessel of about 300 tons, formerly a -steam 
yaclit, bark-rigged, and with an auxiliary 
compound engine. She may be seen at 
moorings close under the stem of the 
Britannia. She goes out every fine morn¬ 


ing, except Sunday, from May to October, 
sometimes taking a party of cadets to learn 
manu'uvr-ing under sail, and to work tlie 
engines ; or in small classes to leant pilot¬ 
age with the navigating lieutenant, and to 
take sights, bearing, etc. 

But to return to the cadets and the 
morning routine. By a quarter-past eight 
all are assembled in the mess-room, and 
the chaplain reads prayers; tlien breakfast. 
At 9 a.m. the bugle sounds “Assembly,’’ 
and they “fall in” in their appointed 
places on the middle deck. The cadet cap¬ 
tains rejKjrt all the boys under their charge 
“present” to the chief ca])tains, and they 
to the lieutenants who are in charge of the 
two watches into which the cadets are 
divided, and wliicli are again subdivided 
into classes. 

The lieutenants walk round their divi¬ 
sions, note that the buy.s are properly 
and uniformly dressed ; ami all Ireing re¬ 
ported correct to the captain, the cadet.s are 
inarched off to their respective work. Half 
are always with naval instructor (of whom 
there are eight), being instructed in mathe¬ 
matics, navigation, nautical astronomy, 
etc., and the other half are at French, 
lirawing, physics, seamanship, learning to 
pull or sail the lioats, working the steam¬ 
boats, etc. — in fact, a delightful variety. 
And here it may be mentioned that the 
Britannia is no place for idlers. “Work 
bard in working hours, and play as hard os 
you like in play-time ” is peristently in¬ 
stilled into tlie mimls of tlie cadets, and 
the great majority follow both maxims. 
Indeed, in these day.s any officer in the 
navy wlio wishes to hriiig himself to the 
front must work ; and he had lietter begin 
ns early as ix}s.sible in his career. The 
forenoon study hours are from 9 a.ni. to 
1 p.m., but there is a rest of a quarter of 
an hour in the middle, and besides, the 
classes are changed at inten als. On SVed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, being half-holidays, 
the work is over at noon, which is the 
dinner-time ; on other days the dinner is at 
1 p.ni., and the work commences at 2 p.m. 
and goes on until 3.30. In the short winter 
days the l>oys land immediately after 
dinner and come off to work from 4.30 p.m. 
until 6 p.in. The rest of the year they 
land immediately after the studies are dis- 
mis.sed at 3..30 p.m., and it is a mystery to 
many who w atch them how’ they get into 
the flannel shirt and trousers, which they 
must put on before leaving the ship, in the 
time tliey do. 

(To be eonlinxied.) 


rilHERE are some people who hold that a 
J. giKsl field, like a i>oet, is Uirn, not 
niii<le; but in a general sense they are 
wrong. In particular cases they may have 
a warrant for their opinions ; wWn, for in¬ 
stance, some bov, from bis coolness, nerve, 
and quickness, is a natural wicket-keep ; or 
another, from the accuracy of his aim and 
tlie strengtli of the muscles of his arm, is a 
burn long-leg; or a third, from his sharpnes.s 
and activity, is a ready-made point. But 
it may be taken as a rule that a good field 
is mode by practice, attention, and a desire 
to excel. 

All real lovers of cricket know that a 
match is quite as often won by the fiehling 
as the batting, and they therefore give as 
much attention and practice to the one as 


CEICKET HINTS. 


By Somerville Gibney. 


I.—A GOOD FIELD. 

to the other ; it is only the lialf-hearted and 
la^ ones who, after having had their ten 
minutes or quarter of an hour at tlie net, 
walk ofi' and do not take their share in the 
howling ami fielding-oiit. There used to he 
a practice when I was at Harrow, alas ! 
how many years ago! culled '‘skying,” 
whicli 1 have never seen elsewhere, wlien, 
after proceedings at the nets were over, 
some iiiemherH of the eleven would “sky” 
or hit balls as hard and as far as they could 
for the remainder to catch or field, and 
return sharply, thus exercising them in judg¬ 
ing long catches, and hard hits that came 
like young cannon-balls. It was an excellent 
institution, and, judging from the fielding 
one sees exhibited by some school elevens, 
might be advantageously indulged in at the 


pre.sent day. Now, besides the jmwers of 
catching and stopping a ball, which go to¬ 
wards niakinga good field, there are certain 
other requisites w hich are not so generally 
recognised, hut which are of quite as much, 
if not of more, consequence; and these I 
would now point out. 

The first, and perhaps the most important, 
is Atteuiiun. It matters not wliere you are 
standing, behind the wickets or long-fiehl 
out, it is just the same, every ball should be 
watclied as closely as though you were goingt 
to play it. It is from this watching that 
you judge whether it is likely to be nit in 
your direction, and consequently, if it dvr^ 
come you are doubly prepared fur it; an<l 
while you watch it, stana ready fur it lh 
such a ]) 0 .sition that you can dash iu. or 
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start off either to the ri^ht or the left, with- 
oat the delay of the tenth of a second. But 
you will never do this if you are lolling 
about with vour arms half asleep. 

Take the ^rst opportunity you have of 
watchinj; tlie fielders in a first-rate match— 
Oxford r. Cambriilgc, Oentletnen v. Players, 
or North r. South—and see wljat they do. 
You will oliserve the long-fields are just as 
wide awake and rea<ly as and slip. 

Tlieir artiis are hanging down miite freely, 
theirbodiesarc bent forward, anu their whole 
appearance is one of intense eagerness and 
watchfulness, and you will fee) tliat should 
the ball come witliin a possible range of 
them they will secure it. 

Another grand rule is. Pick the hall up 
cleanly. I>o not fumble with it; it only 
wastes time, and yon may Ite the cause of 
another run being score»l. Of course, in 
many grounds I Know the out-fielding is 
not exactly n.s true and level as at Lord's or 
the Oval, and therefore you cannot make so 
certain as if you were fielding there ; but 
do the best you can under tlie circuiiistances, 
and you will find that it is nut so bad as you 
might have exjiected. 

You cannot make use of the excuse of 
l«d ground in the ca-M^ of not oliserving the 
next rule—namely, lli tiirn tlx hullshurplif, 
ei/i(i abarr all arrurati ly. What runs liave 
been saved and wliat wickets <-npture<l 
through oliserving this ! A field who can 
always l»e relietl on in this rt*sjss't is worth 
two others who shy in wildly. In returning 
the ball, don’t endeavour to lilt tlic stumps 
except in the case of a very sharp run : for 
should you miss them it will )« liarder for 
the w icket-keep to take the ImII, but aim 
just six inches alsive the bails ; bis bands 
will lie there, and in half a second after the 
ball is in them they will have put down the 
stunipB : nr. if the throw-in is too long a 
one to do this, then aim at a s)>nt in a line 
Iwtween you and the wicket, so tlmt the 
liall may come up from it into the wicket- 
kccp's hanJa And always throw-in/oirrf. 
It is a race Iretwcen tlie Imtsiiiun atui the 
ball, and a hard shy xvill materially nhl the 
latter. A goml wicket-keep will not mind 
bow haol it comes, provided it comes in the 
right direction. Hts hands are like ca.st- 
iron, or ought to be, and besides that he 
wears gloves. 

At crcry opportunity bark-up. It may 
lie that six times your services will not lie 
required, but the seventh they will, and 
then you will save two or three runs from 
An over-throw ; and every run saved helps in 
winning the match. Nothing <iemoraIises 
A field HO soon as seeing runs throw'n aw-ay 
l>y over-throws, and nothing looks worHe to 
the s{iectators ; therefore they should never 
occur : and if backing-up is projierly carried 
out, they never will. And besides this, it 
jrives confidence to the fielder wlio is return¬ 
ing the ball, and when he sees some men 
iiehind the wicket, he does not hesitate to 
.-K>nd it in harder and quicker than he would 
<io if he felt there was only the wicket-keep 
to lie relied upon to stop iu 

iiefore throtving-in sec which end w the 
to throw to —that is, which end is 
turthest from the running batsmen. Many 
M w'icket is secured by observing this nile. 
It is at best a question of seconds, but it 
does not require a second to ascertain 
die fact; ami the time is never wasted. 
Nlany good fields take a glance before the 
tsall even reaches them, and then their 
-xiin<ls are made up, ami it is on its way 
'■ack almost before it has touched their 
AAnda 

Aheays lookout for a screw on the ball 
fhen fielding at tong-leg and cover-point. 
rbe Hits that come to these fielders are 
MTcasionally very awkward to stop, espe- 
■lAlly if they only touch the grouna for the 
tz^t time a few' yards in front of the mao, 
or it is then that tbe screw imparted by the 


cutting nature of the stroke is brought into 
evidence by tlie resistance the ball meets 
with from the ground, and in both cases it 
suddenly shoots off to the right, (lassing the 
fielder w ho has been wailing for it in tbe 
line it is apparently coming a good two 
yards out of bis reach. 

Obey your captain without argument or 
grumbling. You must take it for granted 
that lie will win the match if he possibly 
can ; but to his judgment must be left the 
liest means of doing so. If lie makes a mis¬ 
take he is responsible, not you. 

Do not he noisv. Practicallynooneshould 
sjieak while fielding except the captain ; 
but the Isiwler or wicket-keep may some¬ 
times lie allowed, by a shout, to call atten¬ 
tion to a chance of running-out- Nothing 
sounds worse than shouting by the fielders. 
It at oncestaiiqisthem n.xaii inferior eleven. 
If you want an example to l>ear out what 
I say, just notice the difference lietween 
a match at Lord's or the Oval and one in 
the Hegent's I’ark, on Peckhaiii Bye, or 
anywhere else wliere the cricket is not 
first-clmss. 

Finally, if you should l>e unfortunate 
enough to miss a catch, or let a hit pa'^s 
you, do not fiitig yourself alxiut and pretend 
to lie in a great rage, as is the liaiut with 
duffers, for it only calls the more attention 
to your mistake, and plai'es you in a still 
worse light, but return the liall as (juickly 
and truly as you can, and take the first 
opportunity you have, when crossing over 
or at tlie fall of a wicket, to apidogise to 
your captain, and do your beat not to allow 
it to occur again. 

(To be eentiiiutd.) 
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THE COUKMAND'S FATE. 

A. VIRT SORROWFLL STORT. 

TWAS Dlght-tlark sight—the moon »hone 
bright. 

The sUr« were oveTpow'rliut; 

The iilpht wind* howled, the felhiet prowled, 
llie cioudi, of course, were low'iiiig. 

But from • door {'twu No. 4) 

Tliere issued, wide swske, sir, 

A boy—s youth—with swectsonie tooth, 

And he—wu elter cake, sir 


First tbrough a hole he quietly stole 
(The fence went round the playground). 
And leapt the stile, that boy of guile. 

He leapt it like a greyhound ! 

Then on he lied, nor turned his head, 

And this is not a “ fake," sir ; 

He never tamed, for, oh ! he burned 
And hungered for some cake, sir 


He reached a gate and did not wait 
Tlie latch to lift up gently ; 

But o'er It jumped, in breath quite pumped, 
But pumped couveuieutly. 

Some still remaiued, and, oh ! it pained 
•And made that mansion shake, sir, 

At every knock that door would rock, 

For be—was after cake, sir ! 


.Soon, as be hoped, the door wss ope'd 
Before he broke the panels; 

Then in be flew (his face was blue. 

For he was dressed in flannels !) 

Ami though 'twas cold, he would not hold, 
>'ot for a caning’s sake, sir, 

But paid his "tin " and “ wired iny 
And now—he'd got his cake, sir! 


For minutes ten he stayed, and when 
These hastened to their BnJsli, 

He ate no mure, hii hunger sure 
Began, sir, to diminish 
He made for home, that greedy gnome, 
m»/eelintfs were at stake, sir, 

He knew the cane would cause him pain 
For goin; after cake, sir! 


The stile at last he’d overpast. 

And reached the playgruund palings : 
Be tried to crawl—cat's catawaul 
Was nulbliig to his wallings 
He stuck there fast, the die was cast, 

A turn be couldn't take, sir; 

It served him right, for appetite 
Had lured him to his fate, sir! 


At leugth his yells, like second bells, 
Aroused tbe school to actioa 
They came—they saw—and homeward bore 
The captive In distraction. 

The marks of what be next day got— 

Bat here Td draw a veil, sir; 

I've heard him say he'd " run away 
Sooner (Aait eat a cake, tir!" 

K. WARREX BILL. 


A CONCEITED YOINQ DONKEY. 


LiKR so many country towns, ours mainly couslsta 
of a long High Street, straggling in a sinuous course 
from the ridge along which runs tbe old Koman road 

to-, and then down to the valley beneath it. At 

one end ore the grey buildings of our old school, and 
close beside tbe greyer and still older Norman 
church, with its low massive tower, and crumbling, 
round-headed doorwaya The boundary at tbe other 
end la the bridge and tbe brown trout-stream just 
above the willow shallows where tbe bathing place 
is carefully staked out for the youngsters, whilst the 
boys of the fifth and sixth forms who can swim with a 
long steady stroke are alone nllowed to cross the 
broad still pool tuto which the little river opens fifty 
yards lower down. 

Higher up the slope, however, there is another 
street, or lather lane, with the Manor House (our 
place) and a few cottages scattered along it, which 
branches off above the church and then runs almost 
parallel with tbe main thoroughfare. This lane has 
received the extraordinary name of Gilgal, from 
the fact, I Biippoee, that it makes a sharp turn at 
starting, as U it meant to run up to the Hanger 
before trailing down to rejoin the main road at the 
bridge. 

At its length Is nearly amile, sundry paths connect 
the two at iutervala One of them runs between an 
orchard and a meadow, with a quickset hedge on 
either side: on the one perfect enough, but by the 
orchard with many a gap. which, by what our science- 
master would call a result of natural selection, are 
invariably nearest the trees bearing the most templ¬ 
ing fruit t 

1 am a day boy, and generally take this path as a 
short cut between our place and the school, and I 
noticed lately that a yeutig donkey with a coat aa 
long and woolly as a Kusaian moujik's bad been 
tuned out In the meadow to graxe amongst the 
geese and fowls of the maltster it belongs to. He 
looked such a jolly little muff, and played such queer 
antics, that I ^ould have often liked to have bad a 
game with him; '^e hedge was too thick to get 

through, and I w,>;ild only just look over it. One 
morniiig I saw Neddy prancing about more absurdly 
than usual, and a Babel of cries, squeals, and gobbles 
filled the air, as the fowls, pigs, and turkeys scamp¬ 
ered all over tbe place with tbe donkey after theni, 
apparently hi mad desperation. Watching him, how¬ 
ever. for a minute or two, I saw there was some 
method In his madness. He wu carefully avoiding 
all the fowls except some gallinu, and these be wu 
determinedly chuing out of the ground, rusblng at 
them viciously from side to side, until he had driven 
every one between tbe bars of an iron fence at the 
bottom. When they were all through he kicked up 
his heels and gave an exuliing bray, which set all 
my teeth on edge for an hour afterwards. Then 
he marched solemnly up and down by the fence 
watching them; and if one daretl to approach he 
da^ed at it with open jaws, u if he would have 
devoured it. 

As the rut of the futhered bipeds were left in 
peace. I wu punltng on my way to school why the 
guinea-fowls should nave been found so objection¬ 
able, when it suddenly occnired to me that the 
reuon wu wounded vanity ! The conceited young 
donkey eridently ImaglnMi that the discordant cry 
of the stupid birds--^ suggestive of an auclent 
pnmtsbaodie in need of oiling—wu nttered in 
mockery or emulation of bis own mostsweet braying, 
and tbrt wu clearly more than the roost patient oi 
astu could possibly put up with 
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MuLE BRREDiKd (Broiii'om).—If you itart mult- 
Jireeding you huve many tiifflcuUiis before yuo. 
We cnnnot give u thesis thereon iu this culuniu 
You had better get a Ixtok. Uet a gooU pedigree 
canary hen and a good goldfluch cock, both young, 
and try your luck. 


GrOWISO Tall (Robnr).—l. There is ro receipt to 
eiBa1>le a boy to glow lull. ICeep iu guo<l health b} 
living as yon ought to. Do not smoke, aud avoid 
all bad habits, lie pure in body aud iu thought. 
Take ihimli-bell exercise every nionilug. Do uot 
study Coo much at uight. 


Mules again (W, W.).—We have never seen auch a 
mule. Tho chief are goldtluch and canary, lluuet 
aud canary, greeuttuch and canary, canary and 
siskin, goldfluch and bullfluch. goldtluch and greeu- 
Such, greeutluch and linuet, butlfluch and linnet. 


Snakks (Snake Lover).—Our own fli-ld snakes, or joa 
can get nice foreign ones to buy in May at Sumner's, 
135, Oxford Street. 

Learning Guitar (Don Guitar).—!. If you have 
inusl'! in you, you will soon learn to play to please 
on the guiUr. It is a delightful instrument. 1 
No ; you must have lessons. 3. About 30s. to AS. 
4. The guitar is Influitely nbove tlio banjo r 

Owls (E. Shillock).-Fecd ns other pigeons. We 
have no space to give poiuts. You must study 
these from Nature at shows, etc. 


Turtles (K. E. still).—Canayy seed and the smaller 
grains, green food, water, and gravel, liils of 
bread, etc. 

Tincture op Iron (W. d.).—T en to fifteen imps 
after meals twice daily In a wineglaasful of water. 
Give it up after a nioiitli. That would l>ea co mt. 


IkmiSG Pigeons. Book on (Beginner).—Yes; • 
good little hook by J. L. Burgess, price Is., pub¬ 
lished by Hamilton, Adams, aud Co., LoiidoD. 


Medical Pkofkssion (Highlander).-!. No; yoB 
canuot take the arts classes and medienl a' "oe 
time. Both are In winter. Practical cheii jstr> 
and botany in auimner. But you do not re juift 
the degree of m.a. for the medical profeasloi - t 
Your eyesight Would be a drawback; but co jsalt 
A doctor about Uiis. 


Various (Mayoussou).— 1 . Get book ou been «•* 
published at ITO. Strand, by I'pctt Gill; 01 Uut 
issued liy K. T. N., M, P-ituniostcr Kow-. 2 fo 
you csiinot make your owu hir preparatioi . i 
Trap them ; it U the best plan. 

TilF, Tub again (Poor Health).—Be advised by yoi.T 
owu doctor. Trv tepid water, uot cold, at Ur.t 
It is most iiniioi taut to keep the akin iu 
woikiiig order if you mean to get strong. 

THE Hair, etc. (A. J. B.>— 1 . If the rooti of ti.r 
hair liave been destroyed the hair will not gi'-* 
again on the spot. Get a chemist to make you the 
following, and mb iu night and inurning : Tiuctun- 
of cautharidea, glycerine, auiuiuiila water (not ibr 
strong), of each three dr,mis; rose-water five 
ounces. 2. No ; you must go to sea very young. 


DECAYED TEETH IN THE YOUNO (Busll Luck)- 
Gsually conatitutional. Tod-liver oil aud Keplers 
Extract of Malt, good living, the morning tub, and 
unlimited exercise. I'se i)umilltie soap instead of 
tootli-powder and a soft bmsh a/ttr every meal. 

Book on Poui.trt and Pigeon Ailments (Boli) — 
Cassell's hooka, alnnit »0s. each. Tpeott Gids. 
of 170, Slraiul. This last publishes all kinds of 
handy books "u animals. " Home and Farm 
Favourites,” Is. (Wavne. Bedford Street. Straud), 
gives advice on all kinds of birds, beasts, etc. 

Bullfinches (Bully). —Yes; they breed In confine¬ 
ment. They ought, however, to be kept in a l.arge 
<l'ilet aviary. Give biU of heather moss aud flue 
urled roots dug up from the foot of any hedge. 

EyF.RRoWS MkETISG (An Ainicteil Header).—We are 
im-llnea to say •• Afflicted Fiddl.-sti'-ks." M hy 
aliould you worry overthisf Thank Heaven you 
have health ; and be a man. 

BKaKiNO, ETC. (S, T and S.).—!. The receipt is 
useless .and mischievous, Smoking will weaken 
your heart and iiit'-vfere with your growth in 
strength. If von wniit to grow up lanky, pale, and 
with blood as thln as au old wife's third .-ujiof lea. 
smoke by all means. If you wmit a |iiniplv face, 
itnoke. If you want to have uo more brains Ihim 
a bladder of lard, smoke. 2. Wc could not tell 
the coin without seeing it. 


NEURALGIA (J. E. T.).-Do not take the cold tub 
unless Jim can stand it; uot, anyhow, while you 
have neuralgia. 

YOUNO BLACKBIRPS AND THRUSHES (F. B ).—Paste 
of pea-meal or German paste, or fine oatmeal ami 
milk. Grocer's cuiTaiits now and then; also gar¬ 
den worms and broken-up suaila. 

H 0 U.SK D 00 . Best to Keep (K a.).— It all depends 
what you want one for. Head a paper iu the 
Ffliruary number of “Leisure Hour” ou this sub¬ 
ject. 

Garden Seeds, RTC. (Amateur Gardener).—Onions, 
carrots, parsnips, peas, lettuces, leeks, tiirnips. 
Sow in rows nine inches apart. Get B. Soddy s 
seed list; nddreas is Walworth Road, Loudon. 

Frogs, etc. (Edielby).—Frogsare about in Fetiruary. 
Much depends on the seas-oi. Fites aud all kiinls 
of gnats that turn into Hies. Snakes and frogs 
may bo bought at Sumner's, 13.'>. O.xford Street, 
DniUon. Perhaps you had better get a list. 
Snakes about May or before. They are harmless. 
Olid mostly foreign. 

Growing Stouter, etc. (H. vr. E.).—You ought to 
hanker after haroness, not stoutness. A fat boy is 
ih>t a* a rule a bright >outk. Kat well, cHpccially 
farinaceous fooil. Go in lor games. Pay Mggotl, 
of 117 C’hespslde.n visit, and you will mid every¬ 
thing from a toy pistol to a lent for tho Wild West. 


Cause ok Daekses.s u.ndeu Even (Pop).—IK;1 ility 
Live well, tnko exercise legubirly, tlm nioniiiig 
if not tim weak, and ten droiwof tincture of iroo 
after meals iu ft wineglass of water thrice daily i -f 
a moil til. 

Walking on Hasps, etc. (Sidney B.).—Do m*. 
A'ou nvo not a monkey. Heaven atriiuges .-i;- s 
helulit. Anyhow, innii cannot add an inch to hw 
stature I .At your age I'sixtecn) yon ought to ha^r 
eight lioura good sleep out of tw cnly-foiir. 


BryiNG A Donkey (Odell).—Through the columa-- 
of “ Stock-keeper” or “ Exchange and Mart." 


Pimples (C, O.).—Your blood istoopoor. You m-ii; 
live belter. This comphdut is usual iu boys In-o 
fifteen to twenty who oulgrow their strenctl. 
See answer to Pop. 

Cat out pf Condition (P. W. P.).—Moisten iH* 
back of the ears about twice a day with the foil--*- 
iiig lotion: Borax in jxiwder li«lf a. rirsiiu. g 
solution of had two drams, soft water four c-un-.-r* 
Feed well tlirire a day tn milk, meat, rud-iu -; 
etc., and keep In at night. No greasy appUcauu* 
dues goed in cuts' skin uilmeuts. 


Cat and chicken (Dupress).— 1 . You cannot core 
the deaf kittle. White csts are often deaf, i A* 
leg.irds the hen dropping, your fowl-run camiot !•- 
according to Cocker, not your feeding either, i 
stitch in time saves nine. 

CDCK.s AND HKN9 (S. S. A.).—Only an expert 
dielliiguish l>etwccn a cock and a heii cftuary. 
rcd-poll does not sing, it twiUera 

Goldfish (F. P. H.),—A’es; we suspect disease, 
had lielter clear out and arrange your 
over again. 



















CHAPTKR XV.—M1D-0<'KAS—/ 

To-d.vy. 

RrkaKP.vsT, 9 a. ill. Meeting; of the Orinoco 
iDHtitute : Paper on “Tlie Gaatrononiical 
Alhnitiea of the Teredo Telegraphicns and 
the Weevil Biwuitii,” hy H. (Jilvray. 
Luncheon, 1 p.in. Fire-drill; manning the 
iMMttK, 3 p.iii. Ten, 9 p.ni. Lightn onf, 
10 p.m. 

Art and Litekarv tlDswip. 

Ol'R artist complains that the wind ami 
wet (complicated with tank olitienatioii') 
have seriou.-Nlj- interfered with the progress 
of Ills great picture. 


THE WIKE AND THE 
WAVE: 

CAULK LAV[N(i IN THE 
COUAL SKA.". 

A TALE OF THE 
SUBMAHINK TKLEtiUAPH. 

Bv J. MfNRit. 

9 / " Bt*etrieitii aitd tit L'tet," rlc.. etc. 


f 


TWimtitl K by main force from hlo srup-" 

1 , C^oogle 
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Books are jrettinx scarce. A copy of “Mar¬ 
tin Tapper" lias been drawn from the 
library. The London penny paper cap¬ 
tured in Madeira U let out in sections. 


The notes collected by Mr. Mucklejolm 
for his history of the Caribbean telegraphs 
already amount to eighty-six folio volumes 
of manuscript, and occupy his entire berth. 

« • « 


At a recent musical evening in the charm¬ 
ing cabin of Mr. Llewellen Jones, the 
purser, Mr. Stacpoole sang with fine 
effect his favourite melo^ “Touch the 
harp lightly, luy pretty Louise,” accom¬ 
panying hunseli nghty on the guitar; 
Mr. Gamage gave a pathetic rendering of 
“ ’Ohm, Sweet ’Ohinr’ and Mr. Moles dis¬ 
covered an unsnspect^ talent for the serio¬ 
comic in the lau^iable song, “ How' happy 
could I be with ether, were t’other aear 
charmer away. ” 


Money Market. 

Money scarce. Gold tight. Exchange 
0 - 00 . 

Tinned vegetables flat. Bullocks falling. 
The intense beat and long incarceration 
have so obfuscated the intellects of the sheep 
that the poor animals welcome the advances 
of their direst enemy the bntcher. 

The shares of the Caribbean Telegraph 
Company have risen i since the fault was 
extracted at Madeira. The engineer now 
reports the insulation steady, and that 
fresh salt water {sic) has been added to the 
main tank. When the work of laying 
begins the shares will probably advance, 
fur paying out cable means paying in 
money to the shareholders’ jKH'kets, and 
I'ire ver3<i. 

The prospectus has been issue*! of the 
Atlantic Ooze Toothpowder and Dredging 
Company, Limited. The capital is 
£1,000,000, divided into 200,000 shares of 
£5 each, £3 payable on allotment. Recent 
soundings have brought to light a superior 
quality of ooze in the bed of the Atlantic 
Ocean, which is admirably adapted by 
Nature for the preparation of tooth-powder, 
fire-bricks, polishing paste, and other arti¬ 
cles of comnion use. Tlie new con^ny 
will acquire the patents of Mr. Isaac Moles, 
A.S.S. and F.R.S., for utilising the ooze as a 
toilet requisite, etc., for £50,000 in cash and 
15,000 fully-paid-up shares. As the supply 
of ooze is practicmly inexhaustible, it is 
expected that a profit of at least 1,000 per 
cent, will .accrue to the shareholders. 
Among the distinguished body of directors 
we observe the name of Lord Ferris as 
chairman. 


Correspondence. 

To the Editor. 

Sir,—Why am I placed in a position to 
which that of the Czar of Russia is en¬ 
viable ? I cannot take my customary exer¬ 
cise without being insulted by ill-bred 
persons spying at me. If I retire behind 
H cltmd for a moment they lie in wait for 
my reappearance. Unless this persecution 
stops at once I shall not show myself at all. 



tWe have been obliged to suppress some 
of the language of nur distinguished corre¬ 
spondent.— Ed. D. !4. T.] 


The Heat. 

Sir,—The state of the thermometer grows 
positively' alarming. To-day it marked 
103° Fah. If this goes on we shall have 
the mercury a-boil. Pity the sun don’t 
hide himself. Salamander. 

The Sea-serpent. 

Sir,—After dinner yesternight, about 
7.30 p.m., while seated on the quarter¬ 
deck, I saw the coils of an enormous 
monster (which 1 believe to be the great 
sea-serpent) wallowing on the port quarter 
about naif a mile from the ship. After a 
time it lifted its long neck into the air and 
displayed a prodigious head, gaping hor¬ 
ribly, and fringed with long tables resem¬ 
bling elf-locks. All at once it shot into the 
water, and was seen no more. I enclose 
“y card. Argus. 

Sir,—About half-pa«»t seven last night 
there was a very distinct waterspout on 
the port quarter. jj^ 

[This correspondence must now cease.—E d.] 


Answers to Correspondents. 

Doctor.— The lines you ask for are: 

“ Around the rangnet Faradsjr 
It tore tlist Vults't Ughtningt plSF, 

But how to dnw them from the wire ? 

Be took s leuon from the heert: 

'Tit when we meet, 'tit when we part, 

Breaks forth the electrie Ore." 

HUIBUT XATO. 

C. Seaforth. —A mnshroom-ancher is 
the same as a inushroum ketchup. One 
is used to pull up buoys, the other to 
help down grills. 


Advertisements. 

Birth. —On the 9th inst., berth No. 7, 
Mr. Moles, of a formula—stillborn. 

Marriage.— On the 8th inst., in the fore¬ 
tank, so knots of A cable were spliced to 
20 knots of B. 

Sales by Auction.— Several abstruse cal¬ 
culations left behind by Professor Jekyll. 

Six feet of faulty cable, which, when 
properly mounted, would make a 
lasbionable cane. 

Exchange and Mart. —Wanted to ex¬ 
change a pair of old sea-boots for a 
dynamo-electric machine. 


Tlift Orinoco was now traversing the 
fringe of the Sai^asso Sea, the “ocean 
meadow ” of Columbus, where the float¬ 
ing gulf-weed {Fucus natans) flourishes 
in an eddy between the Gulf Stream 
and the Equatorial current. The weed 
sometimes impedes the progress of a 
vessel; but here it was only in patches 
of tawny ware which laced the blue 
water, like a variety of mistletoe, and 
harboured a population of crabs, cuttle¬ 
fish, and turtle. It is supposed to be 
the wreck of an ancient continent, now 
.submerged, and to have lost its power 
of rooting upon the shore. 

The atmospheric eflects were often 
very tine, especially the sunsets, with 
their tropical flush of rosy vapour 
through which the stars gleamed 
whitelyi the “twilight bow,” or 
arch of darkness, was sometimes dis¬ 
cerned in the east. Mr. Gamage re¬ 


marked that one of the advantages of 
going to sea was that you had an 
opportunity of seeing the sun rise for 
once in your life ; and Mr. Moles 
declared it was the best theatre for 
studying meteorology and the forms 
of clouds. The heat, however, became 
very oppressive as tne trade wind lost 
its force, and the sunshine “chevied” 
the electricians about the quarter-deck 
despite the awning. 

“Whew ! It is almost as bad as Aden, ’ 
said Mr. Dixie one day. “ And at Aden 
there is only a sheet of tissue pa^r 
between you and the nether regions.^ 

“ Were you stationed there 1” queried 
Charlie, looking up from a copy of 
“ Humboldt’s 'Travela” 

“I was there a year,” replied Mr. 
Dixie; ‘^ot a sunstroke, and was sent 
home. Tney say it only rains once in 
five years at Adem But when it does, 
it conies in bucketfuls—five inches in 
three hours sometimes. It makes the 
clerks feel homesick. But at Suez it 
was just us bad. Nothing but desert 
sand—no green leaf to be seen. The 
clerks imported a little soil, re¬ 
joiced in tneir hearts when they induced 
some creepers to grow. We used to 
long for a drop of rain, and would have 
given a mouth’s pay to exchange the 
eternal sunshine for a good soaking 
British day.” 

“ How do you live in such places 1 “ 
inquired Charlie. 

“In quarters belonging to the tele¬ 
graph company. We have a reading- 
room and BO forth, and get on very 
well, especially if the supierintendent 
is a nice man. At Aden we had plenty 
of sport if we liked to brave the heat. 
On the shore there are lots of sea-gulls 
and other fearful wildfowl. I remem¬ 
ber the lieutenant of an Indian navy 
schooner amusing himself by firing 
round shot at the gulls along the beach, 
and nearly bowling over the Brigadier 
commanding at Aden as he took his 
morning w^k upon the strand. The 
Brigadier was peppei 7 (as Brigadiers 
areX and the poor fellow’s sport was 
summarily interdicted. You can make 
excursions into the desert, too, if you 
have a mind. One of the clerks named 
McCraw, a Scotchman, was out one day- 
hunting up historical sites under a huge 
umbrella to keep off the sun, and fell 
into an old well, breaking his 1^. His 
situation was serious, for he was far 
from the station, and the heat was ter¬ 
rible. McCraw began to roar liU« 
Wombwell’s menagerie, and luckily 
some Arabs heard him. I daresay Lhey 
thought it was a lion fallen into a pit 
for they approached the place ver\ 
cautiously. On looking down they saw 
an umbrella, but under it was McOraw 
who asked them to carry him to th< 
telegraph station. They wanted ii 
know how much he would give t-lieui 
McCraw, in his turn, asked what, th^-' 
would do it for. When they told Li r 
he grinned, and .said it was too toucl' 
‘Oh, very well,’ said the Arabs i«i thei 
own tongue, ’please yourselfj’ rm 
away they went. McCraw began t 
bellow ten times louder than T>e*t 
The Arabs turned again, and McOi 
too happy to see them back, excl ai 11 
’Suppose we split the difference.* 

Arnos turned again. ‘Stop! stc 
I cried McCraw, * we’ll say nomoro al. 
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it.’ But on his wny hoiu** he iinuU* 
them go back for his uuibrella.” 

"‘A tine story !” sceptically remarked 
.Mr. .Mucklejonn.^ who had been a 
listener. “ You Knglish like to get a 
joke iigainst a Scotchman. Fuir things, 
it pleiiscs you, and doesn’t hurt us.” 

“ If Aden is one of the driest spots 
on the globe,” said Howyer, “ Hong 
Kong is one of the inoistest I was ever 
in. There the fungi grow on your 
very lK)ot-s, and your only trouble of a 
morning is to tell whether th<*y are 
mushrooms or not.” 

Perhaps it was the heat which caused 
the only untoward incident in the voy- 
.4ge. One afternoon Mr. Mucklejolni 
declared abruptly that his hair was too 
long, and that he should be ill if it were 
not cut. 

“ I shall be happy to prescribe for y<)u 
in that case,” .said the owtor. 

■* Will you cut it for me, doctor ? “ 
a.sked Mucklejohn. 

"Ask one of tlie .stewards,” repli«Ml 
the doctor, "and pay him. I am not a 
barl>er.” 

“I know that wt-ll enough,” replied 
.Mucklejohn. “ I am asking you as a 
friendly favour.” 

All right, y will," .said the doctor, 
proi-uring a pair of scissors; and 
whether it was the wicket! .spirit of 

f )nictical joking or some grudge he 
>ore to ^fucklejohn for chatKng him 
a>>out Miss Bmnd, he croppt'd the 
S<.‘otchni'in's heotl irs )>ar<‘as a cannon 
i>all. “ Xext, please,” crietl the tloctor, 
a.s he finished the job, amidst the titter¬ 
ing of the t|uarter-deck. 

“I feel fifty per cent. l>etb*r,’’ siiid 
Mucklejohn, rising, and running his 
h.iud over his bare poll, “(toothless, 
tJijctor,” he crietl with a rueful air, 
“ you’ve fairly docketl me! I'm as bald 
.IS a convict.” 

There was a loud burst of laughter. 
“Oh, come, doctor,” said Muckle- 
joliii, “that's hardly fair! However, 
ic will grow again. Heie’s your pro* 
fo.-ssioiiaT fee, if you want it.” He field 
r>ut a si.xpence. 

*• Thanks,” replitnl the doctor, “the 
fiAir will sufficiently remunerate me.” 

Nothing more was said ; but later 
>n, when Mucklejohn .saw the doctor 
■i^lijily -sleeping in his chair, he yieldetl 
x> teiiiptiition, and clippetl otf half tlie 
>et moustache. When the doctor awoke 
Litd l>egan to twirl the end.s as usual, 
<liscovere<l the loss, and instantly 
liviiied the truth. Darting into the 
ifcloon, he reappeared in a towering 
with a revolver in his hand. 
• luoklejohn sprang towards him and 
[-♦•sted it by main force from his 

l-sVSp. 

•• You carry the joke too far, doctor,” 
he ; “ I only gave you tit for tat. 
for the pistol, Tve a good mind to 
br'O'w it overlioard. B\it it's a bonnie 
tt^Ie thing. Take it.” 

THe doctor hesitated a moment, then 
wea|)on and cast it into the 
*• You are right,” he replied; “ I 
^rour pardon.” 

shook hands, and the incident 
-jis soon foi^otten. 

— I" was cured of practical joking long 
said Mr. Massy, during dinner 
evening. “ Once I was staying all 
su old Spanish fort near ibis- 
. 'PTgfc mra on the .Ylgerian coast, at¬ 


tending to the shore station during the 
repair of a cable, and watching the 
‘ spot ’ in case the repairing ship sTiould 
call me. I daresay you-have heard of 
the man who had l>een watching like 
me for fifteen months, aiul when the 
‘spot’ flew otf the scale, he vanished 
from the hut and was never seen again. 
It was not quite so batl with me, but I 
I led a Crusoe life. An Arab runner 
! brought my foo<I, and in an evil hour I 
' diverted myself by playing a trick 
uj)on him. I put a crown-piece in a 
biisin of water connected to tne battery, 
an<l invited him to take it. Without 
' suspicion, the .\rab dipped his hand 
into the water and received a powerful 
shock. He boltiHl from the place a 
' little way, but finally came l>ack and 

f irepared to try again. This time he 
leld the coin a few seconds, then 
drop|>e<l it and ran for his life. He 
never retunied, and as I had no fowl I 
went in search of the Arab village ; but 
: all the natives shunned me as though 1 
luul the ‘evil eye.’ Tliey might have 
I taken it into their heads to kill me, 
and to make matters worse there was a 
lion at the jkk)!, and I could get no 
water. There was nothing for it but 
to mount my horse and ride to the 
nearest town.” 

"I i*ecollect,” said Dixie, “when they 
put up a land-line in Chili, through the 
territory of the Araucanian Indians, 
(Jeneral Pinto hit upon a similar plan 
to make them ixfspect it. He invited tne 
chiefs to a big palaver, and said to them, 
‘ You see this wire i i-emember never to 
go near it. It is bad medicine. Just 
try to touch it.’ One of the boldest 
stretclie<I out his arm and seized it, but 
in.stantly sprang into the air with a 
yell. From that time forth the line 
was unmolested.” 

” Ik*fore the Yankees built the line 
to California across the prairies,” said 
Bowver, “ Kit Carson took some Indian 
chiefs to the telegi-aph-office in Wash¬ 
ington, where he nuule them join hands 
and gave them a gentle shock. ‘ Indian 
feel em talk,’ grunted a chief, while 
liis snaky eye glittered. ‘ Well,’ said 
(.’arson, * these are little words small 
man send to his brother, but when the 
Croat Wliite Father, the President, 
speaks, his words are very big. S»tff 
lf‘>n hm'f yi>l thfni!' And tlie stoics of 
the plains remembered them too.” 

The pleasantest part of the tropical 
day was after dinner, when the stars 
slione out, and the planet Venus cast a 
beam across the waters. It was de¬ 
lightful then to sit upon the bridge 
and watch the dark.some masts raking 
the starry sky, or to stand in the stern 
baulks and look down on the luminous 
wake of the vessel, all seething and 
sparkling like another galaxy in the 
middle of the watery waste. 

One night the open sea was covered 
with great tracts of light, as though it 
were illuminated with tiny electric 
lamps. 'The screw revealed itself by 
gleams of greenish phosphorescence, 
and myriads of shining bubbles seemed 
to float upon the eddying water. Evi¬ 
dently tne light-giving animalcules 
were in great abundance, ilr. Massy 
said it reminded him of a “milky sea” 
he had once seen while laying a cable 
ill the Japanese waters. On that occa¬ 
sion the whole sea ii.s far os the eye could 


reach was like a heaving plain of snow, 
all glistening under the dark blue sky 
of night. 

“ Ine finest effect of the kind I ever 
saw,” said Captain Speedie, who stood 
la'side him on the bridge, “was during 
a storm about three hundred and fifty 
miles east of Florida. The phosphor¬ 
escence was a sort of lilac-blue in tint, 
and it was so thick as to clog the sides 
of our ship, and illuminate the waves 
until it I'csembled a raging sea of blue 
tire.” 

“ All 1 ” replied Mr. Massy, “ that 
must have been a nmgniticent sight. 
That lilac or lavender pnosphorescence 
is very peculiar. I remember seeing an 
emerahl-green variety in the Persian 
Culf. I was on board the Auil>erwiteh, 
and we w'et'e steaming abreast of Has 
Mussendon one fine, calm night. It was 
very dark, for there was no moon, and 
but little phosphorescence to be seen on 
the water. Soon after ten o’clock, how¬ 
ever, a vivid green patch was suddenly 
.s(>en aliout half a mile distant, aiK^ 
rings of the same colour, with zones of 
dullness between, proceeded from the 
.spot and travelled past the ship, like 
tlie waves which circle from a stone 
dropped in the water. By-and-by we 
saw a second patch of green a few hun¬ 
dred yards from the first, and then a 
thirtl, with crossing rings between. I 
lielieve they were caused by a whale or 
other marine animal touching the sur¬ 
face at different points. YVnales are 
plentiful in that part of the world. 
American whalers used to hunt them, 
but not since the Civil YVar, and they 
have multiplied. They are not the 
leiust timid, and sometimes they are 
troublesome. I recollect one night I 
w.as coasting in a native lx>at towards 
Kurachi, when a pinxligious whale kept 
alongside, and every now and then 
dived under the vessel. It was the 
month of November, and I had 
astonislied iny native crew by predict¬ 
ing a shower of meteorites. 5loreover, 
1 was a telegraph man, and they 
r^arded me as a ‘jadoo wallah,’ or 
magician; but when they saw the 
strange behaviour of the whale they 
began to stare at me in a fearful 
manner, and take me for tlie EvH One. 
Every time the monster passed under 
tlie l>oat he grazed its bottom with his 
l>ack and tossed it in a most alarming 
manner. Fearing a capsize, I drew my 
double-barrelled rifle and revolver from 
under my cork bed, and prepared to fire 
at the brute; but the natives set up 
such a piteous howl, beseeching me to 
stop, tlint 1 was fain to humour them. 
Tliey declared he would destroy them 
all if I fired, and prayed to Allah with 
all their might, rowing as bard as 
possible for shallow water. Soon 
another whale came up, and the pair 
kept us company for several hours until 
we got into a few fathoms of water. I 
lielieve they were only trying to scratch 
the liarnacles off their liacks ; but liad 
I been without arms, it's like enough I 
should have met the fate of Jonah.’' 

(To 6e eontin\ud.) 
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BAKBICANE & CO.; 

OR, THE PURCHASE OF THE POLE. 

Bv Ji LEs Verne, 

Author 0/ "The CUviter of the Clouds," ‘‘From the Earth to the Sfooti," etc,, etc. 


CHAPTER 

T he capitals of the SfloLo—and also 
tlie lf*.ss important towns, and even 
the liumbler villages—were, iis a rule, 
waiting for the result in a paroxj'sm of 
terror. The newspapers took care that 
the exact moment corresponding to 
midnight at Kilimanjaro should be 
thoroughly well known. 

The sun tnivels a degree in four 
minutes, and the times given by the 
newspapers for some of the cities was as 
follows: 


Berlin 

. . 11.20 a.m. 

Constantinople 

. . 11.2t)a.in. 

London 

9.30 a.ni. 

Ma<lri(l 

. . 9.15 a.m. 

Paris 

9.40a.iii. 

St. Petersburg 

. 11.31a.m. 

Koine 

. 10.20 am. 

Calcutta . 

. 3. 4 p. m. 

NaiikLu 

. 5. 5 p.m. 

At Baltimore, 

as we arc aware, twol 


hours after the mssjige of the sun on 
the meridian of Kilimanjaro it would 
be •‘>.24 p.m. 

We need not enlarge on the agony of 
these moments. The most powerful 
pen of modern times would be helpless 
to describe them. 

That the inhabitants of Baltimore 
ran no danger of being swept away 
by the rising sea n>ay be very true ! 
'Hiat they would not see Chesapeake 
Bay empty itself, and Cape Hatt-eros at 
the end become a mountain crest above 
the dried Atlantic, is agreed ! But the 
city, like many others not menaced 
with emersion or immersion, might be 
shattered by the shock, its monuments 
thrown clown, and its streets engulfed 
in the abysses that might open in the 
ground ! And wa.s there not a ju.stitica- 
tion for fearing for those other parts of 
the world which would never survive 
the displacement of the waters ? 

Wliy, certainly ! 

And so every human being in that 
city felt a cold shiver in tlie spinal 
mai'i'ow during that fatal minute. Yes! 
all trembled with terror—butone! And 
tiiat one was Sulphuric Alcicle, who 
was (luietly sipping a cun of hot coftee 
as if lie and the old world would last 
for ever. 

.'■*.24 p.m. answering to Kilimanjaro 
midniglit, pas^ed. 

At iialtimore—nothing occurred ! 

At London, lierlin, Paris. Rome, 
Constantiiiophi—nothing ! Not the 
least shock ! ' 

Professor Milne, in the coal-pit at 
Kagosima, in Japan, gazed steaclily at 
the tromometer, and saw not the least 
abnormal movement in the crust of the 
earth in that part of the world. 

At Baltimore there was no sign of any 
disturljance whatsoever. The sky wjis 
cloudy, and when the night came it was 


Xl.y.—J. T. MASTOK REGRETS HE WAS NOT 

impossible to see if the apparent move¬ 
ment of the stars had changed—which 
I would, of course, have indicated a 
; cliange in the earth’s axis. 

I What a night did J. T. Maston pass 
' in his retreat, unknown to all save Mrs. 
Seorbitt! He raged ! He raved ! He 
could not keep still. Would that he 
had been a few days older, to see if 
, the curve of the sun was modified—an 
indisputable proof of the success of the 
' operation. On the 23rd the change 
would not be noticeable, for on that 
; day the sun invariably rises due east 
I in every country of the globe. 

I In the morning the sun rose just as 
usual. 

Major Donellan and his friends were 
' on tlie terrace of their hotel. They 
luul furnished themselves with instru¬ 
ments of extreme precision, which 
. would show if the sun described its 
; curve in the plane of the equator. 

Tliere was nothing to snow that it 
did ; and a few minutes after it had 
I risen the radiant disc inclined towards 
the southern liemi.sphere. 

There was no change in its apparent 
path. 

I The Major and his colleagues ex- 
pi*essed their delight by giving three 
, cheers for the sun. 

Tlie sky was superb, the horizon quite 
; clear from the mists of the night, and 
' never did the glorious orb present him- 
I self under greater conditions of splen- 
■ dour before i\ wondering people. 

“And in the very place noted by the 
' laws of astronomy ! ’ said Baldenak. 

' “ Of our gloi-ious old astronomy,’’ 

, said Karkof, “ which these matlmen 
attempted to annihilate ! ” 

“ To their cost and shame,” said 
Jansen. 

' “ And the .Arctic regions will remain 

' under their eternal ice ! ” said Professor 
Harald. 

“Hurrah for the sun!” shouted 
Donellan. “He is good enough for us 
as he is ! ” 

' “Hurrah ! hurrah !” said the others 
on tlie balcony. 

Then it was that Todrin, who had 
' said nothing, remarked judiciously, 

“ Perhaps they have not tired ! ” 

“Not tired 1” ejaculated the Major 
aghast. 

.And that, witli a different intonation, 
was what Mr. Maston and Mrs. Scor- 
bitt said. 

’■ Not fired ? ” 

And that was what the wise and 
; foolish were asking ; and it wiu> what 
Alcide Piercleux said, adding, 

“ Wliether they tired or no, it does 
not matter I The earth will still spin 
on its old axis ! ” 

I No one knew what had pa.ssed at 
; Kilimanjaro ; but before the end of the 
day an answer was given to the question 
' that puzzled humanity. 


LYNCHED. 

There was a telegram from Zanzi¬ 
bar : 

“To John S. Wright, Washingtoiu 
U.8.A. 

“ Zanzibar, 23rd September, 7.27 
a.m., local time.—Discharge took place 
' at midnight from cannon on southern 
' side of Kilimanjaro. Projectile tni- 
; veiled with fearful shriek. Awful ex- 
; idosion. Province devastated by a tor- 
luulo. Sea risen in the Mozambique 
I Channel. Many ships damaged and 
j driven on shore. Towns and villiwes 
annihilated. All well, as usuah— 
Richard W. Trust, U.S. Consul.” 

Y^es. All well as usual. Nothing 
changed in the state of aflaire except 
the disasters among the Waniasai 
caused by the artificial tornado and the 
wrecks caused by the risen sea. And 
had it not been the same when the 
famous Columbiad had sent its pro¬ 
jectile towards the moon ? The shock 
communicated to the soil, of Florida, 
had only been experienced fora humlred 
miles round. But this time the effect 
ought to have been a hundred times us, 
great. 

Under any circumstances the tele¬ 
gram informed the world of two 
matters of interest: 

1. The enormous cannon had been 
made in the Hank of Kilimanjaro. 

2. It had been fired at the time 
stated. 

And then the world gave a shout of 
satisfaction, which was tollowed by an 
immense shout of laughter. 

Barbicane & Co.’s attempt had failed 
piteously ! J. T. Mastoiis calculation.® 
might ns well be put in the waste- 
paper basket! The North Polar Prac¬ 
tical Association had nothing now to 
do but go into another kind of liquida¬ 
tion ! 

Could it be possible that the secret ar>' 
of the Gun Club had made a mistake '! 

“ I would rather believe 1 am de¬ 
ceived in the affection with which h>* 
inspii*e.s me,” said Mrs. Evangeliiia 
Seorbitt. 

And if there was a discomfited being 
on the face of the planet it was J. '1'. 
Maston. When he saw that nothinc 
had changed in the conditions of th*- 
earth’s movement, he wa.s liuoyed up 
with hope that some accident had 
retarded the work of Barbicane and 
Nicholl. 

But since the Zanzibar telegram he 
had to admit that the experiment liad 
failed. 

Failed ? And the equations, tho for- 
mulre from which he had deduced tin* 
success of the enterprise ! Was tli.^ 

f 'un not long enough, the projectile jint 
leavy enough, the explosive not strong 
enough 1 No ! It was inadmissible ! 

Mr. Maston was in such a st>Ate of 
excitement that he declared he wouhl 
leave his retreat. Mrs. Seorbitt t^ie<^ 
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in vain t/) prevent him. Nut that slm i 
feami for lii.s lifp, for tin* <lan^'<*r wan 
over. Kut tlie i)lfas:intrii-« that wnuitl 
h«* showorod on tin* ii!ihapi>y calculator, 
tlifi jokes that wtaild rain on his work, 
s:iR would have sparinl him. 

.\nd. still more serious. wJiat was tho 
r"C''ptiim till* dun t‘lul> would fiivo 
hiiii 1 Would they l•^•taill him as t)i«-ir 
s-‘,T«*tary after a failure tliat cov(*r»'d 
tlieiii M'ith riiiifu!-* / W.is not he, tlie 
autlior of the «Ml<Mi!aTicins, entirely 
resjxmsilile for the i-<.l! ips<* | 

He wouhl listen to notiiintf. He 
would yield neither to the tears nor 
jinvyers of .Mrs. Scorhitt. He came out 
of the hous«‘ ill whicli he was hidden, 
lie appeiir»*tl in tlie streets of Haiti- 
more. He Wius recopni>cd. and tliose 
"lioin he liail menaced in their fortune i 
and existence, whose anxiety he had 
prolonged hy Ids nlistinate silence, took i 
vengeance on him hy deriding him in 
every way. 

The street hoys shouted after 1dm, 

*■ (fo along, old |x>Ie-sliiftcr ! ’ j 

And a moh gathered aii<l hegan to j 
hustle Idm, and lie hiul to se»*k refuge | 
in the New I’ark mansion, where Mrs. ' 
^scorhitt did her Ik-sI to console him. 

It was in vain. 

Mr. Maston—aft<*r the example of 
Niol>p—would not Iw* consoled. His 
gun ha<l jiroduccd no more etlect on 
till* terrestrial spheroitl than an orili- 
iiary petard. 

foi-tnight went hy. ami the world 
"d already forgotten tlie North Polar 
l^’ractical .\ssociation. 

A fortnight, ami no news of Harhi- 
eane or Captain Nieholl ! HjuI they I 
|>erislied in the counter-shock of the ' 
explosion, victims to the ravages pro- ' 
due»‘<l among tho Wamasai i Had they 
paid with their lives for the biggest 1 
nivRtitication of modern times ? 

No. I 

-\t the explosion Hailueann and I 
Nieholl hail l>ecn thrown down ; .so [ 
had tlie Sultan, anrl seveml thousand i 
natives ; hut they had all got uj) again ' 
safe and sound. 

“Is it a success?’ ask«Hl Ikvli-Pali, , 
rubbing his shoulders. 

“ Can you doubt it T’ 

“I—doubt it! But when shall we 
know ? ” 

In a <lay or two ! ’’ said Barhicane. 
Did he see that tho attempt had 
fni!e<l ? 

Possibly. But he never would have 
admitted it to the monarch of the 
Waniafai. 


¥he Own 


Two days afterwards Barhicane and 
Nieholl took their leave of Bali-Bali, 
not without paying a good round sum 
for the destruction done to the surface 
of his kingdom. .\nd as tho money 
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P.L.M. and the Ouest they reached 
Havre, where they went on board the 
I Bourgogne and crosswl the .-Vtlantic. 

In twenty-two days after tliey left 
tho Wamasai they were in New \oi‘k. 



*' Tha street boys shouted after him." 


went to his own private pocket, and 
his subjects got not a sliilling, he 
had no cause to regret so lucrative an 
affair. 

Then the two friends, followed by 
their foremen, reached Zanzibar, where 
they found a vessel starting for Suez. 
There, under assumed names, they took 
passage to Marseilles, whence by the 


On the Ifith of October, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, they knocked 
at the door of tlie mansion in New 
Park. 

A minute afterwards they were in 
the presence of Mrs. Scorbitt and J. T. 
Maston. 

{To he cotteluded.) 


RAYMOND F R E Z 0 L S : 


A STK.VNGE STORY OF PLUCK, PITH, .VND PERADVENTUKE. 


W HEN he arrived at New York, Ray¬ 
mond learnetl that .Mrs. Curtiss 
and her daughter had gone to Sarato^ 
the fashionable watering-place. Eoe- 
nezer had asked him to put up at his 
juajision in Pifth Avenue. But the 


By a. L.m uik, 

Author of "A Marvrllove Conqvttt," cte., etc. 

CHAPTER IX.—FIFTH AVENUE. 

i young inventor, who prided himself on 
! his independence, had thought lit to 
' decline the invitation, and take up his 
I lodgings with Cassoulet at a quiet 
: hotel. He congratulated liimself on 
I his determination when he went for the 


first time to knock at the door of 
Curtis.s House and saw what a princely 
esUililisliment he, with hi.s small port- 
niauteau and humble companion, had 
escaped. 

The house was a large one, built of 
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red liricks, surmounted )>y slate roofs 
' 'd pierced with windows, having 
wrought-iron balconies, and it formed 
the corner of a quadrilateral or block 
of sumptuous buildings in the best street 
of New York. The door was in bronze, 
and was copied from that of the Bap¬ 
tistery at Vlorence. This magnificent 
entrance gave access to a vestibule of 
marble surnjouuted by a cupola of 
rough glass and leading to four orna¬ 
mental staircases. Bound the hall at 
every floor were galleries of carved 
wood on to which the rooms oi>ened. 
The staircases, like the hall itself, re¬ 
minded one in their general deconition 
of that of the Openi House at Paris: 
they were built of similar materials and 
ornamented with similar statues and 
candelabra. 

When Ebenezer built the house he 
had given his architect a free hand, 
with directions to make it as beautiful 
and exi)ensive as po.ssible. After the 
architect came the furnishers, wlm had 
received similarinstructions. The result 
of their combined efibrts was, if it 
occasionally left something to be desired 
in tlie matter of good taste, at least 
to realise by its overwhelming opu¬ 
lence the dream of the proprietor. 
Ciold and silk, art bronzes, staring 
fabrics, and Oriental carpets, formetl 
on every side a frame for medallions in 
mosaic of the Ebenezer Curtiss mono¬ 
gram. On the benches half a dozen 
gigantic flunkeys in a livery of red and 
peach-bloom sprawled their well-fed 
calves in rose-coloured stockings. 

“What a poor personage 1 should 
have been here ! ” thought Ihiymoiid, 
smiling at the luxury while his name 
wivs sent up to the petroleum king. 

In a few moments a vali't came with 
the message tiiat his master would see 
Mr. Frezols, and at once led the way 
towaids the sburcase on the right. On 
reaching the first floor Kaymond 
followed his guide across an immense 
lil>rary, then tlirough a picture-gallery 
still larger, in which on frames of gold 
figured the names of the best eontem- 
porary French and English arti.sts - 
Troyon, Corot, Meissonier. Landseer, 
Alma Tadema, etc. Were the pictures 
giuiuine'/ That it would be too venture¬ 
some to aflirm, and Ebenezer himself 
would have been the last to be able to 
prove it. All he could say and prove 
was that he had paid for them hand¬ 
somely. A picture-gallery was e.ssen- 
tial in his eyes ns lM*ing a proof of 
opulence. And the pictures were placetl 
ill it Orccording to the price he had given 
for them. The dearest occupied the 
place of honour—at least unless the 
dimensions of the frame rendered this 
order of j'recedence impo-ssible. In 
one instance Eiienozer Inwl heroically 
cut down the sky of a Titian which 
would have run up too high into the 
ceiling ! He gave a very cordial re¬ 
ception to llayinond, whom he had not 
seen for a week, and told him at once 
tliat the report of the engineers con¬ 
sulted regarding the enterprise was 
favourable. Not only did they think a 
tulie could be laid, but they thought the 
work would be easy on the young 
inventor’s plan. 

“On this imint,” siiid the petroleum 
king, “ there is not the sliiulow of a 
douut Our project has nothing Cto- 
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! pian about it, and two large firms have 
' already applied for the contract. But 
although we have the approval of the 
engineers, I must say tnat, generally 
sneaking, we have not the approval of 
the financiers. They agree in pronounc¬ 
ing the speculation a risky one, and 
say they will not invest a dollar in it. 
But it matters little, I tell you, if I do 
it all by myself, for I have always gone 
on the principle of sharing neither ex¬ 
penses nor profits if possible, and I have 
always come out well. When I bored 
the \Villiams Well, for instance, how 
many times was I at my last few 
dollars, and hardly knowing whicli way 
to turn to pay mj' workmen ! They 
used to come to me and propose to take 
shares in the business. But 1 held out, 
and refused. I would rather have sold 
my wife’s wedding ring. I would rather 
have lost everything, and struck the 
oil alone, than sold for a few liundred 
dollars that which was worth millions. 
I will do the same with our tube, and I 
will do it alone on one condition—that 
it costs no more tliaiiyou say, and takes 
no longer to get to work.” 

“I can answer that!” interrupted 
Kaymond. “ I have been working all 
the week,” he added, taking a note-book 
from his poc-ket, and placing it under 
Ebenezer’s eye.s. “ Here are the figures, 
which will prove I wasright. I ha^e con¬ 
sulted the most competent specialists. 
1 V isited several of the great factories, ana 
.studied their capacity, and I can now 
ri'peat my promise after full knowletlge 
of the conaitions. The tube will co.st, 
complete and in position, four millions 
of dollars, or five altogether, including 
the reservoirs at the jwiiits of depar¬ 
ture and arrival. If 1 had to-morrow 
‘ the needful funds, with the right of 
signing the contracts. 1 should be able 
' to get the oil through the Atlantic in a 
I year." 

“ In a year ! ” said Ebenezer. “That 
sei'iii-s almost impossible, considering 
the time it takes to lay even a cable.” 

“ 'ihi.s is quite a dift'erent matter. 
The procedure would be as follows. I 
woulu gi\eout the construction of the 
I segments of the tulie to several French 
and American houses, so as to get it 
delivered with the requiied i-apidity. 
I An oflice for the receipt and emuarka- 
I tion of stores would l>e established at 
[ N<*w York, another one at Brest, for it 
' is between the.se two points that we 
would establish the submarine commu¬ 
nication, for reasons I do not think it 
necessary just now to explain. Twenty 
steamers, each with a floating work- 
sliop, would receive their cargoes of 
kilometers of tube, and lay them on 
the line marked out on the chart. You 
know tliat our segments of metal tube, 
coated with gutta-percha, at the 
moment of immersion, can be clo.sed 
and left adrift in the sea, electric buoys 
marking their position, and making 
their re-capturo easy. Wien the time 
comes to join them, nothing cair be 
ea.sier. Twenty ships paying out u 
kilometer of tube a <lay would lay 
<5.(X)0 kilometers in 300 working days. 
Allow sLxty-tive days for delays or bad 
weather, and j’ou nave been exactly a 
year. But we can increase the number 
of floating workshops, and bring them 
iij), for instance, to fortj’, so as to take 
advantage of the summer season and 


fine days. We could even work at 
night; we could pay out two or tlirtr 
kilometers of tube every twenty-four 
hours ; we could get the American and 
French contractors to work together; 
we could ofl’er a premium to those who 
were beforehana in their deliveries. 
And the total length of tlie tul>e w ill 
be less than G,0(X) kilometers. For it to 
he ready at the time stated, and for 
tlie petroleum to flow through the Atlan 
tic in a year, we only require the will to 
do it.” 

“And we have the will!” said Ebe¬ 
nezer, vigorously shaking his young 
partner’s hand. “ My dear Frezols. 
you give me confidence ! But the tuW 
to cost only four millions of dollars will 
surely be very small ‘I ” 

“Small! Certainly not 1 What would 
be the use of putting through the At¬ 
lantic a tube that would only yield a few 
quarts a minute I It must be projKir 
tionate to the exiiort of oil, and even 
for the expected export of oil. Our 
object is to substitute n new method of 
ti-ansiwrt for the old one, and to rendt-r 
the old one obsolete. It is necessary, 
therefore, that our tube sliould yield at 
least twelve or thii-teen hundrm thou¬ 
sand gallons a day. For that a calibre 
of eighty centimeters is indispensable, 
and it is on this interior diameter that 
depend the calculations ns to price. 
Look here ! ” 

And Raymond laid before Ebenezer 
the estimates furnished by five of 
be.st firms in New York. W 

“ 1 have taken the mean as the base,’ 
lie added, “ and this mean gives u^ 
3,500 francs as the price of each kilo¬ 
meter of tube. But you know better 
than I do, that it will certainly b.- 
possible to obtain a considerable re 
auction by treating at the same time 
with Frencli and American houses, or 
even with English ones for large orders 
We may thus reasonably hope for an 
abatement in price.” 

In face of these explanations and 
proofs positive, it seemed that tbr 
aftair took body, as it were; and Ebe¬ 
nezer saw it already under way. 

“It must be reiuly in a year ! It 
must I'eally!” he said, walking about 
in a state of agitation. “ The question 
xif capital does not stop the way if four 
or five millions of dollars will do. I had 
reckoned it would take at least eight or 
ten, and I confess I was prepared to ri.sk 
six, for in such an enterprise we must 
allow for the unforeseen.’’ 

“For six millions of dollai’s,” said 
Raymond, with great seriousness. “ I 
will undertake to add to the subniarin*- 
tube its natural and almost indis]>tm 
sable complement—an electric cable 
suspended to our floats.” 

“All electric cable !” exclaimed tlu 
petroleum king, pricking up Iiis ears . 
“ that is an idea, and a famous on>-! 
Hung to the floats, it could lie light<-r 
and necessarily shorter than those laid 
on the ocean bed and following its 
irregularities. It would cost less, and 
could do business at lower rates. The 
other cables would be drowned and 
done for! Do you know, luy dear 
Frezols, that you liave the happiest it. 
spirations, and are worth your weight 
in gold F' 

“Notliiiig more natural! When wc 
have our Line of floats we should Is.- 
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muffs not to use them. The electric 
« ;il»le wouUl inform us instantaneously 
of what is pivs-sing at l)oth end.s of the 
tul>e : and, ns you have just said, we 
shall l»e able to take messages at a 
I sluced price from the public.' 

At this theme, .so familiar and grate¬ 
ful to the two speakers, that of the 
great project of which their heads wei*e 
full, the conver.satbn lengthenotl out to 
lunch-time. When the butler announced 
the meal, Rayniond .acceptwl Kbrnezer’s 
invitation with joj', and pa.sstHl with 
him into the dining room. 

It was as splendid as the re.st of the 
house, and tne service was worthy of 
the fmiiie. Silver plate, gohl plate, 
powderetl servants liehind each chair- 
nothing was wanting : had they not 
lx>en alone, Raymond might have 
thought he was at a stjitc dinner. 
KUmezer considered this sort of thing 
ceinpulsory when he w:us at Xew York, 
and condemnetl himself to submit to it, 
much to his secret mortitication. He 
dar»*d not tell his French co<.)k that he 
preferred to all his sjiuccs the l>eans 
and bacon h<“ wa.s aecii.stom**d to at 
I b ill Pit. Miulge* ha<l told him once 
for all that beans and bivcou were a 
horribly vulgar dish, aud very bad form 
indited. 

Scarcely had the i-«*pa.st l)een hurrie<l 
through, than they resumetl their UUk 
on the great project, going this time 
into details. Raymond explained how 
la- proposed to construct his tube 
f<»rnied of a spiral tnetal framework and 
a cylinder of gutta-])ereha in such a 
way a.s to remain supple, notwithstand¬ 
ing its large calibre, and l>ehnve like a 
huge rope while being laid. He sug¬ 
gested tne possibility of obtaining at a 
low price the enormous amount of 
gutta-percha by dealing direct with 
f rench merchants e.stablished on tlie 
<’oiigo. And, in short, he fully entered 
into the plans he had thought out. 

The tube was to start from New 
\*ork and end at Brest, and at a later 
(lay it waste be carried on into Penn¬ 
sylvania at one end and Paris at the 
other. At the outset two inaritiine 
.stations were preftraliie, as there was 
;t.u object in supplanting the existing 
methods of transport acro.>s the Atlantic. 

‘‘ New York,” continued Raymond, 
•* is already the great centre for petro- 
h-uin on the coast of the United States. 
It is natural to take it as the beginning 
• t‘ our tube, and natural also to form a 
•orresponding general centre on the 
»>ast of Europe. This arrival basin 
>ugbt to be established on one of the 
•ouiitries nearest to America. I had at 
iri5t thought of Ireland, but Ireland is 
tri island, and an island in the extreme 
lorth-west of Euroi>e, which would 
iifike the problem more complicated, 
-"or landing on tlie old continent tliere 
irippens to be a convenient quay, no 
►tlier than Finisterre, the lieautiful 
>i-on)ontory of Brittany, which stretches 
Mit towards America like a friendly 
i;iiul. In the neighbourhood of Brest 
y-e shall easily tiim some valley which 

can transform into an artticial lake 
,f petroleum, and use ns a reservoir. 
"Jiere we can load ships for LiverjKK)!, 
»ndon, Havre, Borefeaux, Hamburg, 
Trvfseilles—until the time comes that a 
.4*t work of pipes, like those in Pennsyl- 
ivxaia, radiate from a centre to all the 


markets of Europe and inundate the 
whole of the old world with our petro¬ 
leum.” 

“ Including Russia,” interrupted El»e* 
nezer, “which we shall reach before the 
tul>e from Baku.” 

“Including Russia, according to all 
experience. But if we leave it out of 
the question the western nations will 
atibra us a sufficiently large connection. 
The day we place petroleum on the 
Breton coast, at the same price as at 
the mouth of the wells, applications 
will become so numerous that we shall 
prolmbly be obliged, to satisfy all de¬ 
mands, to lay two or three tubes parallel 
to the first.” 

Ebenezer remained silent, and seemed 
to lie weighing in his mind all the bear¬ 
ings of the plan. He finished by ex¬ 
plaining what he had in his head. 

“1 will tell you what bothers me,” 
he said ; “ it is that we shall be working 
)is much for others as for ourselves if 
we start from New Y’ork. On your plan 
all the oil we pass into Europe through 
our tulie will come through the Transit 
C'ompiny, who are the centres of the 
jiresent subterranean delivery. It will, 
therefore, get a profit cn all the carriage, 
and it is not at the Pennsylvania price, 
but at the New York price we shall 
deliver on the Brittany coast. I should 
like to do away with this intermediate 
cost, and supply the consumer direct 
from the well. ’ 

“ Nothing can be simpler,” said the 
young Frenchman. “It is only a matter 
of supplementary capital. lou have 
only to establish at Drill Pit a general 
depot of petroleum, and put this into 
coiiimunication with New York by a 
subterranean conduit of the same 
dimensions as the transatlantic tube, 
and then you will have direct com¬ 
munication between Pennsylvania and 
Bivst.” 

The general plan having been sketched 
out, the next step was to arrange what 
share of the work each should take. 

Ebenezer re.served for himself the 
financial dejmrtment—the arranging of ] 
the payments and the organisation of 
the general depdt at Drill Pit. Ray¬ 
mond was to sign the contracts, select 
the sites, engage the necessary staff, 
and direct the constructive side of the 
enterprise. 

Two offices cori'esponding to this divi¬ 
sion of labour were opened one at Far 
Rockawa^’, one of the maritime suburbs 
of New York, for technical experiments, 
the other in Broadway, close to Curtiss 
House, for monetary transactions. So 
ivs to have everything under his imme¬ 
diate supervision. Raymond took up his 
quarters with Cassoulet in his office 
itself, and thenceforward began a life 
of constant work, of interminable con¬ 
ferences with engineers and contractors, 
of minute verifications of surveys, and 
of rapid journeyings between Far Rock- 
away and the centre of New Y’ork and 
Brooklyn. 

For about a month lie was up to the 
eyes in work, thinking of nothing else, 
possessed of the one tixed idea, like all 
true artists and inventors, when one 
morning, before the opening of this 
office, he had occasion to call on Ebe¬ 
nezer at Curtiss House. 

In his working dress—jacket and 
straw liat, without gloves—with the 


air of a soldier on a storming party, 
he had just hurried up the marble 
steps, and was entering the vestibule, 
when he found himself face to face with 
iladge, who had arrived the evening 
before. 

>She was in her riding-habit, with a 
little black hat und iiearl-grey gloves, 
and whip in hand. At her feet was a 
young man, also equipp^ for the morn¬ 
ing ride, busily occupied in fixing a 
silver spur on her elegant boot. But 
at that moment Raymond saw only her. 

Delighted to see her at last, and 
thinking himself legitimately author¬ 
ised by the confidence she had shown 
him at Drill Pit, and by his association 
with Ebenezer, to treat her as a friend, 
he removed his hat instantly, and with 
a smile on his lips advanced towards 
her and held out his hand. 

He was about to cordially express 
the pleasure l>e felt at seeing her^ck 
in good health, when Madge gave him 
a di.stant, if not hostile, glance, and 
nailed him to the pavement, if we may 
so express it, by a glacial salute, and 
then seemed sutfdenlj- absorbed in the 
tenth button of her glove. 

At the same instant there was heard 
outside the pattering of the hoofs of the 
hoi'ses that the grooms were bringing 
to the steps. 

Madge’s spur wa.s fixed, doubtless, for 
she stepped towards the door. Her com- 
anion followed her and adroitly lifted 
er into the saddle. Then he mounted, 
and they set off at full trot, followed at 
thirty yards by a faultlessly-liveried 
groom. 

All this did not last a minute, but in 
that brief interval Raymond experi¬ 
enced the bitterest of anguish. I'liat 
Miss Curtiss had cut him was unmis¬ 
takable. But why ? At Drill Pit she 
had been so amiable and so good. Kind 
almost to fandliarity, even to con¬ 
fidences regarding her private history. 
And now hardly acVnowledged his 
greeting, and declared her intention of 
not exchanging a word with him. It 
seemed monstrous! Someone, then, 
had been traducing him to her. But 
who? How? What atrocious calumnies 
had enemies been inventing ? That is 
what Raymond asked in anguish as he 
stood petrified in the hall. 

The insolent look of the peach-blos¬ 
somed flunkeys who had noticed and 
enjoyed the little scene, recalled the 
young inventor to his senses. He crossed 
tlie hall and ascended the stairs to Air. 
Curtiss, who had given orders that he 
was to be admitted at all times. But 
the tumult of his thoughts did not per 
mit him to bring to the interview his 
usual calm and lucidity. In the middle 
of a minute explanation as to the neces¬ 
sity of urging on the orders given to the 
Congo, and on the best way of hurrying 
out the letters, he suddenly interrupted 
himself to ask, “ Is Miss Curtiss going 
to be married ? ” 

“Madge?” said Ebenezer, quite sur¬ 
prised. “I do not know. Who told 
you so 1 ” 

“No one as yet,” said Raymond 
nervously ; “but I have just seen her 
go out on horseback with a young man, 
and I concluded she was engaged to 
him.” 

Ebenezer raised his heavy eyebrows 
and looked at his questioner w’ith so 
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pu zzled an air that Raymond felt hound 
to onntinue : 

“Is it tlie custom in \ew York for 


^irls to ride out with a young man who 
IS not their brother 1 ” 

“Certainly,” said Ebenezer calmly. 

What harm is there in that ? ” 

“ What harm i None, certainly, if it 
is with your permission.” 

“I do not understand you, my dear 
Frezols. It is Matlge’s business, and not 
mine, to ohoo.se her friends, and go out 
with whom she likes. Besides, did you 
not go out with her on the river at Drill 
Pit?” 

“Oh, I do not reckon myself I ’’ said 


Raymond bitterly. “ I thought such 
liberties were for the country, and not 
for the town ; that at Drill Pit you 


could even speak to people whom here 
you would not even know.” 

Ebenezer noticed the bitterness of 
the words, but he was too well ac¬ 
quainted with Madge’s independent 
ways to meddle with the quarrel lie 
saw coming. 

“No, no!” he continued with in¬ 
difference; “my daughter is not going 
to get married yet; at least, I think 
not. Although, after all, I could not 
swear it. Probably I should be the 
last to hear of it. With whom did you 


’ see her? I do not know half the fcl- 
' lows that liang about her. Youth inu.^t 
I amuse itself. P>ut I can tell you one 
thing which may interest you. tShe said 
last evening she was going to the Park 
this morning and then to breakfast at 
Delmonico's with Edmond Peveidll. ’ 

“ Alone ? " asked Ravniond. 

“ No, not alone, I tefl you—with tin's 
voiing man. He is the son of .John 
!Pe verill, yoti know, of Norton, Peverill, 
Cotter, and Co., a very good hou.se. 
Edmond is a nice fellow, 1 believe, but 
incapable of earning a cent, unless it 
is on a liorse race when he spots a 
winner. Madge will cost him some¬ 
thing if he is fool enough to marry her. 
Look here, my friend, I can show you her 
tailor’s bill, if you like, as a curiosity ; 
1 have just received it. Fifteen tliou- 
.sand two luindred and twenty dollars ! 
What do you say to that ? How is it 
possible to use in one season fifteen 
thousand two hundred and twenty 
dollars’ worth of riding Imliits and 
sundries ? That is what puzzles me ! ” 
And Ebenezer laughed as if he was 
quite satisfied all the same. 

Perhaps liis secret intention was to 
warn Raymond of Madge’s expensive 
tastes, so as to prevent him becoming 
too interested in lier. 

“If 1 were to show you a few other 
bills I would make your hair stand 
on end,” he continued pleasantly. “ I 
don’t say much of the r<ew York and 
Paris dressmakers’ bills—they are 
settled in a lump, and I know nothing 
.about the details. But see here ! Here 
are four thousand six hundred dollai-s 
for gloves, two hundred and forty dol¬ 
lars a month for Howers, merely Imuquets 
and button-holes ! There is no sen.se- 
in it, is there? It is a little my fault, 
perhaps. I Jiave urged lier on to these 
extravagances. But wliat woulil you 
do ? I like to see her well turned out. 
What is the use of having the best oil 
wells in Pennsylvania if one can’t please 
the whims of an only daughter ? Madge 
is the best-dressed girl m New YorK, 
and that I am sure of ! ” 

I This conclusion probably appearetl 
' very slight^ con.soliiig to the wound»*d 
spirit of Raymond, for rising very 
suddenly, he took his leave and depart<*i 
to Far Rockaway, bemoaning his fate, 
his poverty, and all tine horses and 
capricious young ladies. Doubtless he 
was wanting in philosophy, and should 
have taken Madge's incivility more 
coolly. But he was only twenty, and 
French. At that age a mountain is 
I easily made out of a molehill. 

I (To be co)i(inu4!d.) 
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T he thought of having “a real live 
castaway ” on board excited Edward 
Fermoi’ beyond all bounds. He at once 
made up his mind that tJie rescued man, 
tlie moment he recovered his senses, 


CHAPTER II.—THE Li>ST <iOED-SEEKERS. 

would pour forth some amazing dis¬ 
closure respecting an unknown and 
fabulously-cielightfiil island, a wrecked 
Spanish treasure-ship brimful of golil, 
or perhaps even the massacre of an en¬ 


tire ship's company by some of those 
“grim and merciless pirates” wlio ran 
riot through Master Ned’s vivid ima¬ 
gination day and night. 

All that evening our hero kept cir- 
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cling like a mosquito around the spot 
M'here the sick man bad been laid, and, 
in spite of the doctor's related assur¬ 
ances that uo change could l»e expected 
to take place in the iatter’s condition 
before next morning at the very 
earliest, back catue Edward again and 
again to ask whether “ the sick fellow 
had come-to yet,’' till poor Mr. Harvey 
was worried almost out of his senses. 

“Sec here, Mr. Edwartl,” cried a 
sailor, holding up one of those long 
Hexilde roots which are so common in 
tlie mangrove swamps of West Africa, 
“how ’ud ye like to go for a fortnight 
on sitch s<ausages as them t That’s what 
we found clincliod in that black chap’s 
hst when we hauled him aboard, and £ 
reckon it’s all he's liad to eat for a 
goodish bit, jxxjr fellow ! ” 

“What, eat that/” exclaimed Eel- 
ward, flinging away in disgust the dry, 
tasteless pith which he had bitten ex- 
jierimentally. “No wonder he’s so 
slirunk up, i>oor fellow ! I say, can’t 
1 have just one peep at him—only for 
half a moment 1 

“Ah, Ned! I was just looking for 
you," broke in the voice of Sir I’hilip 
Delaval, who saw that it was high time 
to divert the boy’s attention. “Come 
along ; if you’re fond of treasure-stories, 
I’ve got a tine one here for you.” 

Edward's eyes sparkled, and he turnefl 
at once to obey the call, for, apart from 
the prospect of an exciting story, he 
privately regarded his famous uncle as 
a hero to whom Mungo Park and Robin¬ 
son Crusoewere simply “nowhere.” Just 
before leaving Rugby, a few months 
back, he had fought a desperate battle 
with a scboolr'etrow half a head taller 
than liiniself who dared to hint that 
Dr. Livingstone was a greater traveller 
than Sir Philip Delaval; and the 
proudest day of his whole life had 
been the autumn afternoon when the 
big, beai-ded, sun-bume<l man, with 
whose fame all England was then ring¬ 
ing, came striding across the smooHi 
green turf of Rugby Close, with half 
the school in a hurrahing procession 
behind him, and, holding out his broad 
sinewy hand, said heartily, “ Pm your 
African uncle, my boy, and I hope that 
aftei this we shall see a good deal more 
of each other.” 

♦ ♦ * * 

“Now,” said Delaval, as they entered 
the snug little cabin under the poop- 
deck, where a number of papers and 
maps were lying strewn ujx)!! the table 
beneath tlie swinging lamp, “you’ve 
askixl me once or twice what I was 
going to do in Africa this time, and I 
i oulcln't tell you, for the simple reason 
that 1 didn't know myself.” 

Edward grinned. 

“Well.” continued his uncle, “I tliink 
I /lai'f got the pieces of tlie puzzle fitted 
together at last, though I’ve had to 
wade througli all these papers to do it. 
I’m quite certain now tliat my friend 
Captain Burton (wliom I think you 
once S!iw wlien we were at the Royal 
(icographical So<‘iety in London) was 
right in saying tluit there’s gold to be 
found in Wo.st Afi-ica.” 

“And are you going to look for it '! ’’ 
aakod his nephew eagerly, 

“ No ; but I'm going to hunt for some 
men who </e/ go to look for it a long 
time ;e.:o.'' 


The boy’s face grew radiant. Here 
was a lost expedition of gold-seekers 
under his very eyes, as it were, and his 
own, uncle the man who was going to 
trace it out. What were Gulliver and 
.Siiibad the Sailor compared with this ? 

“You’ve just read Washington Irving’s 
‘Conquest of Grentvda,’” resumed Sir 
Philip, “so I daresay you’ll I'emember 
Don Alonzo de Aquilar V' 

“I should think 1 did !” cried Ed¬ 
ward. “ He was tlie fellow that licked 
Ali Alar, that old Moor who lived on 
the top of n rock, and couldn’t be killed 
by anybody. ’Hiey fought right in the 
middle of a river, and the old Turk 
made such a good tight of it that Aqui¬ 
lar offered to let him off cheap if he’d 

f 'ive in ; but Ali said he’d see him 
langed first, and then Don What’s-his- 
name chopiicd his head off'.” 

“Yes, you’ve got the facts prettj' 
pat,” said the baronet, laughing at this 
specimen of “history made easy.” “Well, 
not long after that, the Aquilars lost 
all their property and became wretch¬ 
edly poor, till at last Don Alonzo’s 
grandson (who had the same name as 
himself, by-the-by) finding nothing to 
do at home, and having his head full of 
tlie great things that Cortes, and Piz- 
arro, and other Spanish adventurers had 
clone abroad, thought he might as well 
discover an empire for him.self some¬ 
where, and sailed for Africa witli a 

f iarty of his friends, and as many fol- 
owers as he could get togetjier.” 

“What a muff he mu.st have been not 
to have gone to Soutli America in¬ 
stead !” commented Edward. 

“Well, perhaps he thought there 
were too many men in that field 
already ; or else it may have been that 
tlio Ah'ican gold seemed nearer than 
tlie treasures of Mexico and Peru. 
Anyhow, to West Africa he went; and 
at first he got on well enough. He 
made the voyage from Spain to the 
West Coast in three months, which was 
a very good pa.ssage at that time, 
although nowadays we grumble if we 
don’t do it from Liverpool in a fort- 
niglit. Then, to do him justice, he 
treated the natives whom he met on 
the coast much better than Europeans 
generally did in those days ; and they 
in their turn supplied him with pro¬ 
visions, and gave him directions for hi.s 
voyage up a great river at the mouth 
of which lie and his men had landed. 
So they abandoned their ship and went 
boldly up the stream in their boats 
into the unknown land.” 

“Just as Cortes did in Jlexico,” mut¬ 
tered Edward, rubbing his hands. 

“And then,” pursued his uncle, “their 
troubles began. In that age they knew 
nothing of modern precautions against 
fever, so the men sickened fast. Then 
the tribes higher up tlie river kept 
attacking them night and da}-, giving 
them no rest. Worse still, their pro¬ 
visions began to run short, and the 
natives being hastile, of course they 
could get no fresh supplies except by 
hunting, which is no joke in those 
fore.sts, I can tell you. Then, as you 
might expect, tlie men mutinied (just 
like the soldiers of Cortes and Pizarro), 
juul wanted to turn back to the coast. 
Better a thousand times would it have 
been for them if they had : but just in 
the nick of time they fell in with a 


new tribe of negroes, who received them 
kindly, and whose chiefs wore lai^e 
gold ornaments on their necks and 
wrists; and they gave the Spaniards 
some of these in exchange for feathers 
and coloured ribbons, saying that they 
could get plenty more gold whenever 
they liked." 

“Aha!” cried Edward gleefully, “they 
did find something, then, after all! ” 

“ Yes, poor fellows! they found 
enough to be their destruction. The 
last news that came from them was a 
letter written to King Philip n. (the 
Philip of the Spanish Armada, you 
know) by Don Alonzo’s cousin, Don 
Pedro de Aq^uilar, saying that they had 
abandoned their boats, and were trying 
to force their way through the jungle 
overland. And you may think what 
work that would be for men in armour, 
carrying the heavy guns of that time. 
But none of them ever came back, nor 
lias anything been heard of them from 
that day to this.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then the l>oy said, 

“ Mightn’t the^ have settled some¬ 
where in the interior, Uncle Philip, and 
got mixed up with the natives, as some 
of Pizarro’s men did in South America? 
You know, people talk of a light- 
coloured African tribe far away inland. 
Perhaps they’re their descendants.” 

“ I’m afraid not, my boy. You sec. 
all that happened in 1556, and here we 
are in 1863; so if they liad really escaped 
•something would certainly luvve been 
heard of them in all those 307 years. In 
fact, the w'hole story has been a puzzle 
ever since. Some say that the expedition 
went on a false scent, and that there 
was never really any gold there at all. 
Others even maintain that there was no 
expedition, and that the whole thing's 
merely a bragging invention of the 
Spaniards; while others still, who 
believe both in the expedition and iu 
the gold, tell quite aifl'erent stories 
about what route Aquilar took, and 
how far he got into the interior. Now, 
I’ve been thinking that to trace the ex¬ 
pedition, settle its route, and find out 
tlie gold that it was hunting for, all at 
one stroke, wouldn’t be a bad idea.” 

“ First-mte ! ” shouted the boy en¬ 
thusiastically. “ I suppose,” he ^ded 
in a doubtful tone “I couldn’t come 
too, could I ?” 

“Well, I’m afraid the work would be 
rather tw hard for you just at present, 
Ned,” said the explorer Kindly. “ When 
you’re a little older and stronger, I 
shall be very glad to have you witli im*; 
but not jmt yet.” 

“ Well, then,” hesitated Btlwnrd, “ I 
wish—at least if it’s not asking too 
much, you know—” 

“ Let’s hear what ‘ it ’ is, anyhow,'^ 
said Delaval encounigingly. 

“ Well,” blurted out liis nephew 
de.sperately, “ the next time you come 
across a lot of undiscovered mountains, 
or unknown rivers, perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind naming one of them 
after me. I should like to see my name 
on a map just for once.” 

“With great pleasure,” said Sir 
Philip, gallantly choking down a laugh : 
“ the very first undiscovered mountain 
that I meet with shall be called 
‘ Edward Fermor Peak.’” 

Edward went oif to bed in high glee. 
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Bnd dreanifii that he was Vokco da 
(lama struppltiiij round tho ('aj>o of , 
(Jnod Hoi)#-, w liioh s«t*nied all of solid I 
gold Bt a distaiK-f, hut, as he iiearetl it. 


took the form of a nionstroii.s cake of | 
yellow soap. But suddenly a tre¬ 
mendous ernslj broke his dreams, and 
he awoke, to find himself standing upon 


his head in the middle of the floor, 
under a hailstorm of books, papers,, 
shoes, pillows, and broken gloss. 

(7o b« continued.) 
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CHAPTFR 11.—MRS. TARKV S II>KAS ON THE srBJECT. 


■WfHEN .Tohn Carey bad appea-sed the 
Vi cravitiKs of hi.s api>etite his 
thoughts, lately held in atieyanee, re- 
tunuHl once more to the all-engrossing 
question. He ha<l given up the at¬ 
tempt to construe hi.s wifes nust utter- 
aiH-e. It was so alistruse and enigiuat- 
ie.al that it altogether lMiftl<*d his poor 
wits to make head or tail of it. He just 
drew the Imck of his hand across his 
mouth after swallowing a deep draught 
of ale, and with a sigh of contentment 
lie re|>eate<l his last question ; 

“Id like uncominoii to know, wife, 
wliat you really think the thingaml<ob 
is I ' 

Mrs, Carey eyed her husl>and for 
some inomeut.s in silence. She was 
conscious of the impression her words 
liad already made and wei-t* likely to 
iii.ake, and she was minded to a«ld to 
their weight by letting her husUind 
f**el that they were not to Ik* had too 
cheap. Slie even waited till lie had 
re|>oatetl the question, and then she 
slowly said, 

“ I ve thought a deal al>out it since 
tlie morning, John, and my .sentiments 
h;i.s undergone a change. 1 ve got a 
notion now that it's .something to do 
with the in’ards of a mad dog ! 

“ < iracious alive ! ” 

“I've a notion that master’s lief*ii and 
f!<>t hold of Jim Howter’s black re¬ 
triever what went marl last week, and 
Iiad to lie shot. It’s my solemn belief 
th.'it master has gone and routed out 
that dead dog ami scrap(*d the hydro- 
pliagon out ot his carcase.” 

“ nell, it’s worth considering, Mary. 
L/oastwaji's, you’re a woman of sense, 
and doll t go about like some of them 
talky-talky all day long, and most of 
the night, without rhvme or reason. 
Hut 'tis a most extra-nordinarA’ idea ! 
What on earth jiut it into your hea<n'’ 
“There, I don't pretend to nogmiid 
learning. I never had but common 
orti inary schooling; but I trieil to make 
the most of my chances, (hough I sez it, 
who .shouldn't. I've read the liooks, 
and talketl with those whe've l»etter 
wits than me, and set*n things up to 
Hondon which the poor benightetl lolks 
.'IS live down hero never dreamt of; 

I can’t e.xactly say what jiut it into 
iiiv head, but there it is, and you can 
tJitce it for what it’s worth.” 

“ Well, sure enough it’s a mighty 
wise supposement. Hut I >vonder what 
DiH-lces you think it has anytliiug to do 
with mad dogs, missus?” 

“ Well, you see. I reason like this. 
When anyone’s bitten by a mad dog, 


he’s sure to have the hydrophogyer ; 
and you can’t exi>ect a woman with 
more .sense than a turmot to stand 
still and let him have the hydro- 
phogyer without raising a finger to try 
and tliink how he got it. I'm Just sup¬ 
posin’ a c!use, and my notion is—when 
a <log’s mad he’s just choke-full of 
hydrophogyer; you can see it come 
latlienng out of his mouth a.s though 
there weren’t room for it inside. And 
that's what does the mischief. I’d 
warrant the Doctor’s got hold of that 
old retriever.” 

Joim ('urey assumed an expression 
which only that clever R O. r. artist 
Mr. Downey could succeed in deline¬ 
ating. He always thought his wife had 
more brains tlian any woman of his 
Hcquaiutance. Whenever there was a 
knotty ]K>int to be settlwl and a neigh- 
iKiur appeale<l to him—no matter 
whether it w:i.s treatment for a child 
with measles, or a critical question of 
theology arising out of some dispute 
between the tinker and the dealer in 
rabbit skins, or a matter connected 
with the rotation of crops, or oiling the 
vane on the top of the church-spire ; 
anything that might hapi>en to turn 
up a.s a ui.spute<l j>oint re<juiring autho- 
ritiitive settlement; if ever old .John 
came ncro.ss a group engaged in hot 
discussion, and one of tlie <lisputants 
turnetl to him with. " What s your 
opinion, John C’arey ?”—he'd answer, as 
sure as anything, “It’s no good asking 
me; you just ask my missus—she 
knows a thing or two ; sne can put you 
straight!” And os sure as ever they 
took him at his word, and did consult 
the missus, she gave them an answer 
again.st which there was no apiieal. 

Prompted by such sentiments, John 
swallowed her theory w’ithouta qualm, 
but he still yearned for further enlight¬ 
enment. 

“ Well,” he said, “ supposing for the 
stike of argument that he’sgot the stuff, 
how d’you think he’s going to use it ? 
What’s he going to do with it ? ’’ 

“ It ain’t for me to pretend to s.ay for 
certain, John. Doctors is doctors. They 
know a thing or two about those things 
wliich neither you nor I can have a 
notion of. They know a precious sight 
more than they care to tell folks, and 
quite right too. They’d be fools to let 
out and spoil their own markit. And 
I'll back our Doctor to know as much 
as any one of ’em. He's got his 
chemicals and combustibles as game as 
a bantjim. I see ’em there—enough to 
stock au ajiothecary’s shop—every week 


when I goes into the house of a Friday 
and Saturday to scrub. There he gets 
hold of his combustibles and alembics— 
that’s what they call ’em in the books— 
and W'hat with his algebra and Euclid 
he mixes and boils ’em up in his study 
of a night. Why, Sarah says the smell s 
enough to knock you aown in the 
morning after the room’s l>een shut up. 
Anyhow, he goes at it, and what’s more, 
he’s gone at it ever since the old re¬ 
triever was shot, for she told me so. 
And, mind you, I don’t sjiy for certain, 
but I’m mortal sure that’s now it is.” 

“But mercy on us, mother, wh.at 
d’you think the tiling's like ? Where'll 
he Wp it ? How’s he going to let it 
loose, and how’ll it know who it’s to go 
for? Blowed if it bain’t the roost out¬ 
rageous hobgoblin that ever I heard 
of! ” 

“ Ah, there you want to know too 
much, John. I can’t answer all that. 
Hut as to what it’s like. I’ll tell you 
what 1 think. You remember that time 
I silent Christmas week up in Lon¬ 
don ? ” 

“ Ay, sure—three or four years ago 
come this Christmas.” 

“ Well, th^’ took me to a grand place, 
the Polly—Polly—ah, that was i^the 
Pollytensticks, to see Professor Mus¬ 
tard’s Ghost. ’Twas wonderful, sure 
enough—os true to life as if it had been 
l>orn of flesh and Viones—a real true 
living ghost moving about—and you 
could see through it; and the play¬ 
actin’ fellahs walked tnrouKh it. The.v 
got up that ghost with alembics and 
algebra, I’ll warrant. And that’s what 
tlie Doctor’s been about, mark my word. 
He’s just lieen concoctin’ a ghost out of 
the hydrophogyer from that dog’s car¬ 
case, and ne’ll manage it just as Pro¬ 
fessor Mustard did at the Pollyten- 
sticks. He’ll touch the spring, and 
there it will be! ” 

“Bother it all, but you’re a rare one 
for nosing a thing out, Mary! I always 
said you had more sense than any 
female I ever set eyes on. but this beats 
the lot! It gives one the shivers, sure 
enough ! Ami what do you think ’tis 
like to look upon ? ” 

John’s voice and expression as he 
awaited the reply to this question 
showed that he dreaded what might 
follow. Nor was he disappointed. lor 
in a low mysterious voice his wife 
said, 

“I tsike it, it will be nothing more 
nor less than the terrible ghostual shape 
of a great Wack retriever, with liery 
eyes a-breathing out heresy and schism 
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and arspringing upon you with great 
bounds on its ninaem legs—all grisly 
and black, yet so as you can see 


They set out down the kitchen- 
jarden, the wife clinging to her hus- 
;)and'8 arm with a tenacity which, 



John Itatens to hit Wife’s revelations. 


■through ! It’sawful.I know, John; but 
I’m bound to speak tlie truth, specially 
when it’s my own lawful husband that 
asks.” 

Ml*. Downey will have to exert his 
arti.stic skill to the uttermost if he is 
kind enough to provide us with a por¬ 
trait of John Carey as he li.steiiea to 
this lost revelation of the Pythian 
oracle. It would baffle me entirely to 
attempt the description in words. Can 
anything more horrible be imagined 
than the ghostly essence of canine 
rabies, clad in the unsubstantial phan¬ 
tom oi a monstrous fiery-eyed, vapour- 
breathing, hind-leg-springing black re¬ 
triever ? 

I'gh! Awful! horrible! 

Jonn had now finished his supper. 
And his wife’s unsociable temper had 
vanished under the soothing salve of a 
good talk. She had a keen appetite for 
cackling in monologue, and it was so 
whetted by recent indulgence that the 
thought of a gossip with Mrs. Bussel, 
which had burnt low, now kindled its 
dying embers afresh. She therefore 
intimated to her liusband that if he 
was agreeable to escort her to and fro 
she would put on her bonnet and brave 
the terrors of the darknes.s. 

“All right, missus. Give us my big 
stick ; perhaps it might be useful at a 
pinch, even against a bydrophagon ! ” 


under other circumstances, niiclit liave 
betokened a warmth of conjugal afloc- 
tion beautiful to contemplate. Old 
John, however, took a very prosaic 
i view of this ivy-like l>ehaviour. 

“ You needn’t pinch my arm black 
and blue, Mary. There’s no cause for 
■ much alarm.” 

“Look! What's that? It can’t be, 
can iti There—close again.st the wire!” 

They were passing between the poul¬ 
try-yard and a dark holly-hedge. The 
i lantern suspended high iii the air shed 
, a fitful glimmer over the immediate 
surroundings. And there, apparently 
; crouching in a corner of the wired 
I enclosure, was a dull, white-looking 
I indefinable mnfthing. But old John 
, was not to be deluded into unfounded 
i terrors at the smallest provocation, 
j “Go on, Jfary ; that’s only the heap 
I of feathers from the swans as we didn t 
I know what to do with.” 

He hurried the dame on faster, and 
did not surter her to slacken the jmee 
' until they had passed the haunted pre- 
< cincts and were out on the road, A 
I walk of ten minutes brought them to 
the village. Lights beamed with friendly 
welcome from cottage windows, human 
voices potent to dispel sapei*natural 
horrors sounded cheerily through open 
doors, and they soon arrived at !Mrs. 
Bussel’s house. 


They entered, and John was invited 
to take a seat, but the tone in which 
the invitation was issued said plainly 
that two are company, three jire none. 
John sat for some time without open¬ 
ing his lips— somehow they felt rather 
dry. Anon he smacked them rather 
audibly, casting at tlie same time fur¬ 
tive glances towards a certain clipboard 
wherein he fancied there lurked a long¬ 
necked black bottle whose contents, 
moderately diluted by water, might 
afford a grateful moisture to liis 
parched lips. When this hint was dis¬ 
regarded he began to grow fidgety. 
The female tongues never ceased claver- 
ing, sometimes answering each other in 
cannnn, more often clamouring {gainst 
each other in the rivalry of a discordant 
duet. But nohow could Jolm find an 
opening. He felt mortified. His 
thoughts wandered in the direction 
of the well-warmed, well-lighted room 
at St. ])unstan’s—the village club on 
whose list of members his own name 
had been enrolled since its foundation, 
and of which he considered himself one 
of tlie leading stars, if not the brightest 
ornament. He knew that a circle of 
kindred spirits of his own sex and per¬ 
suasion were gathered there. The feast 
of reason and the flow of soul provided 
by the assembly of village orators and 
politicians would be truly refre.shing. 
His own conversational powers would 
find scope for freedom or play, and he 
was willing to forego the pleasures of 



I John Carev puzzled. 

female society in prospect of these more 
masculine attractions. 

So lie got up, and saying he would 
return in about an hour to fetch his 
wife home, lie left the cottage and 
strolled off in the direction of St. 
Dunstan’s. 

(To )>e eentinxud.) 


LIFE ON BOAEl) THE BRITANNIA. 


By Captain Bedford, r.n., c.b., a.d.c., lately in command. 


W E will follow fhccadris ashore and take 
a glance at the aiHii««-nient.« they arc 
provided with; and we will sup]>OHe it to l)e 
-summer-time. The first thing ia bathing. 


(IFjfA lUiistratioru by the Author.) 

PART IV. 

There is a capital stage with good deep water 
for a (live alongside it, and when the bugle 
Hoiinils “ in,” the water is alive with heads 
in a very short space of time. Those who 


cannot swim go to the bathing-tray with 
tlie sMiinming instructor. As soon as they 
come out. they disperse to their several 
ainusement.s and occupations. Lying at 
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buoyH liptwcen tlie urnl tlif xlmn* are 
hix little rntterH, whicti are remiy to start 
«lirectly sail i-» iiia<le. atHi it lln-i*- is any 
wiiiil they are <ini' kly iii.uitieil )iy <-julet.s 
oj the lliii'il athi lonrtli teriii'-, who liave 

| >iif their iiaiiie" iI'Omi U-loreliainl. Nut 
e»s than three Ihiv- tonn tlie crew of eaeli 
eutttT. anil one iuf to art ns eoxswaiti. 
ami i-> re'iH.ii'ii'le, Many a new lKiw>]>rif 
is reipiiied in lie- i-om-e oi ihi- sea>i>n, ami 
t iiey i-iime to ;:i ief in ail '‘oi t- ot a ay-*. Imt 
{n'aeti<’e makes lerii-i t, ami limy leain (o 
\vi>rk the l>oats \ ery well; ami raees, w liieli 
are saileii in iieats. atiii extemi over niaiiv 
iluys. en ale iriea' inteiesi. 'riieve aiv also 
l\v«i seliisinei's wiiii-li ili<> Iniv-. ^<i out in 
with an othiau ; om-, a > ii'-iii ot aisaii forty- 
five ItiHs. nut'iiie tlie iiailsoir every 

luilf-lioliiiav w lien line. 

I'mler llie Uial siieil aie twenty ii^lit 
skiffs ami ^’ios, known as “ iiiue Ixiats," 
liein;; paiiiteii tiiat eoloiir. am! they arc 
very sisui laiini'lieit ami manneil : there is 
a capital stretch of stimotli wat* r for row ino. 
an<i it is a very favonriie annisena iil. .lust 
w here you lami arc four asphalte tennis- 
ccMirts and two tiv i‘s-eonrts. luit tliey are 
•lesertcii in summer. Tliere are also two 
^ymoasiunis, ami some Imivs are always 
under instruction in one ami p-aetisiiio for 
tlieir own aniuseiuent in tin- oti i. Every 
lary is oldioed to (:o throu^ii a n-oular 
>{yninastie course, and tlier*- aie two ser- 
;;eantc of niarim*s as instrin-tois. To (Ui- 
couni};c tlie Isiys to work at this in (lieir 
own time an assault at arms is lield in 
each term, wlien pri/es are oiveti fi>r eoiu- 
ja*tition. The suimuer jratheriiio is lield, 
if |K>s.sili]e, in the tjelil. ami in tim' weather 
is a ver>' attractive im*etiii;:. Tlie winter 
one in tlie >!yinniwsiniu is well ntlemleill'v 
the friends of the olhi-ers nml eadei.s. and 
>;enerally cmis lip w iili ailam-e in the larger 
«if tlie two ;^ymuivsiuius. oi lecUMlion.io im, 


formed hy two lioun>» taken from the stem 
of the lii-st Uritaiinia niiMircil in the Dart, 
we ]>n*(iHnl niiwanl hy a st«H*p zij'-za;'iiatli 
to the racket court, hut that prulMhlv is 
deserted at this time nf the year unless it is 
Wet ; from there the p.aili rises more 
emdually to the top of the hill, affording 
many lovely ;:iUnpse.s of the river windiny 
its way la-low. 

The air np here always seems fresh, how¬ 
ever close it mar lie Is-low, and the walk 
up is in itsi-lf a really y<MMl hie of exercise. 

l>n reaching tlie top of the iiill we eome 
in siyiit of the pinyiny-tield ; hut liefore 
yiiiny on we must st<>|) to notice the ken¬ 
nels on the riylit. The doys yenerallv lake 
care that vou shall n->t {mls.s without la-iny 
aware of tlieir prest-nce, and yn-et stranyem 
with tlieir mehalious voices. We find tiiat 
then- are aliout nine couple of heaylcs 
hslyol here, in well-desiyne*! and deliyht- 
fully-sitiiatefl kennels. They are of course 
a winter amusement, and meet everj' half¬ 
holiday diiriny the sea-son a' various places 
within a radius of three nr four mites. The 
furinors nmud alsiut can yenerally point 
out a likely place for a hare : they en- 
miiraye the stiort, and join lieartily in it. 
IVople h.ave Wen heard to remark that 
they iM-lieved the liares enjiivtsl it also, as 
they -so m-hloin came to a luul end ; but the 
wlii[>s- two of whom have just come to 
take tlie doys out for exen ise—repudiate 
this as a reflection on the fiack, and assure 
ns tiiat tliey do kill sometimes. C>ne of 
the lieutenants is ma.ster of the hunt, and 
he is assiste<l hy iinlf a dvi/en or so .si-lc-cteil 
catlets as ‘-wliijis,” w lioiuakea tremendous 
ciiickiny with the implements from wliich 
they take their name, and are yenerally 
most entliusi.-istic almut tlieir work, and 
prule themselves on l»einy able to tell you 
the imnies and peculiarities of every hound. 
The coinitiy ri.iiiui alsiut, l>einy priDcii>ally 



Tb* Path to the Cricl(et.Ceound—Old Figuree from the Stern of the Fourth Britannia. 


as it in usually called. But we may as 
well follow the g^t ma-ss of boys up to 
the field. Ascending some stepe ami pass¬ 
ing under an arch, the siiles of wlih-Ii are 


grazing land, is well adapted for this sport, 
and those boys who follow generally have 
a gissi run. 

Here is an account taken at random 


from the little magazine the “Britannia,” 
which is puhlished to chronicle the various 
events of each term. It is evidently written 



V)«w on the way up to the Oricket>f)eld. 


hy a carlet. “On W'erlnesday, 13th. I 
found tlie meet wa.s at Stoke Fleming” (a. 
little vill.i'.e about two mileM am! a half 
along t..c coast t<j the westward), “and 
trudged over there with a feeling that two 
‘S s’—-sjiort and stodge’” (it is liardl.v neces¬ 
sary to explain the meaning of this word 
when writing for Iwys) “might be com- 
liineil. Of course it was a large meet; it 
always is when within hail of Mix l-'ox 
and her shop " (it must lie mentioned tiiat 
Mix Fox keeps a kind of pa-tiycoi-k's. 
sliop in the village, nml also provides lea ; 
it is the only house the Isiys me allowed 
to go into without spe<-ia) ivenuission); “and 
besides some eighty cadets and ulsmt ten 
of our ortieers, there were a goisi ninny 
Indies ami farmers. Pimctually at 2)i.m. 
the master jrut tiie little jvack into a field 
lieliiml the National School, and then across 
the fields and into the copse above Black¬ 
pool, but nothing resulted. 

“ At about 3.30 p.m. the pack was taken 
back through the village (thus aflbrdiiiy an 
excellent opporttmity tor a quiet cup of tea 
to the weary ones) and put into the fields 
above Mr. "DamereU’s farm, where a hare 
was almost immediately viewed away w ith 
the most tremendous hullnaing, enough to 
have frightened twenty liares, the <iogs 
s<Min lieing in full cry. She wctit over the 
lull, down and acri>s.s the valley, leaving 
Pleasant Valley Fann on the right, was 
turned in the valley, and, to our great joy, 
came straight up again. But, alas ! .after 
some slow hunting the hounds took it 
downwanls again, and this time acros-s 
the valley and up the other hill, when 
‘ puss ’ laid up somewhere in a turnip- 
field, the scent now getting cold, and thus 
escajied. After a few costs a new liaro was 
starte<l about 4.:f0 p.m.. which gave us the 
best riiu of the day by slow hunting, across 
the hill, then circling, and eventually going 
away again through Warden Farm, ujiover 
the hill towards Norton Park. But tlie 
dogs were not to lie denied, and killed 
their bare below Brunmel Farm, she at 
tlie last jumping into a pond amongst a 
number of ducks. I noticed all the whiiia 
were well up, and some twenty other nin- 
oere and some of the officers, also M r. Trant 
and one or two other farmers whose namesr- 
I do not know. ” 

(7*0 octuiiiwd ) 
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O SCE more the bush is carpeted with 
flowers. Shearing is over, and 
drayload after drayload of wool has 
l)een sent in to Grattou for the Saucy 
-lane, that is stowing away her hun- 
<lreds of Iwiles as fast as they can be 
put on board. 

Six months had elapsed since I left 
Wooloo-Wooloo, and ilr. Munro had 
been kind enough to say that, unless I 
undertook the management of Tar- 
wongit, he should have some difficulty 
in tinding anyone in whom he coulD 
place as much confldence. 

These were welcome words, but they 
had not been earned without plenty of 
hard work and anxious thought. 

Eight'thousand sheep, with half as 
many lambs, had been sent ofl' to 
Wooloo-Wooloo, and as only one small 
flock remained at Tarwonga, my re- 
siMJMsibilities were reducetl so much 
that I accepted the management of the 
homestead, confident that I should be 
able to do justice to the trust reposed 
in me. 

So the ke^s of the stores and an 
inventory oi the stock and station 
projK'i'ty were handed over to me. A 
good round sum to pay wages and 
working e.xpenses was also placed to 
my credit at the bank, and I became 
the manager of tlie Tarwonga pro¬ 
perty. 

Very soon I must be left alone, for 
Mrs. jlunro, assisted by her daughter 
and Lucy Brookton, had l>een busy for 
a fortnight packing-up, and the ver¬ 
andah was half tilled with boxes and i 
trunks ready to be sent to Gratton. i 
.\lrea<ly the cottage had lost its air of ' 
comfort, and I began to dread the ' 
prosp^t of spending in it two or three ! 
years in lonefiness. 

With thoughts of the future in my 
mind, I walked over to the house, 
where I found Lucy leaning listlessly 
on the verandah railing. 

“ Tm afraid you have been working 
rather too hara lately,” I remarked, ol>- 
»?rving the weary look in her face. 

“ Tea, I am tired ; but the worst of 
it is that my work is constantly re¬ 
minding me that I am about to lose 
some very dear friends,” she replied. 

“ Yes, we shall all miss them very 
much, and I fear I shall see very little 
of you after tliey luive gone. Will you 
come for a stroll now i” I asked. 

The girl gave me a pleasant little 
nod, then ran into the bouse, and in I 
another ininute she reappeared in her i 
hat and jacket, when we rambled off ' 
into tlie bush. ' 

For a time we spoke on general su'n- 
jects only. Tlieu the daylight faded 
away, and I felt that I could no longer 
he.sitate to Udl this girl—who w»is so con¬ 
stantly present in my thoughts by day ■ 
and in my dreams at night—how mucu 
I loved her. 

“ You seem very quiet to-night,” she 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—JOY AND SORROW. 

remarked at last, looking up at me, no 
doubt wondering at the tit of abstrac¬ 
tion which liad taken hold of me. 

“ I suppose you have read that ‘ out 
of the fumess of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,’ Lucy?” This was the first 
, time 1 had ever called her by her 
Christian name, but if she noticed it 
she gave no sign. 

“ Yes,” she responded. 

“But this tenet does not always seem 
! to apply, becau.se ju-st now my heart is 
so full of love fur you that I au) unable 
to find words to express it,” I answered, 
taking her hand. 

For a few paces we walked on in 
silence, then she stood still and asked, 

“ Do you really mean what you sjvy, 
Hughl” 

“I meiin, Lucy, that if you will pro¬ 
mise to l>e my own sweet little wife, I 
will love you for ever and ever,” 1 re¬ 
plied passionately. 

“And 1 will love you,” she whis¬ 
pered. 

Then I drew her towards me, our 
lips met, and for the first time in my 
lire I exi>erience<ltlie mysterious sweet¬ 
ness of a loving woman's kiss. For 
what followed I must refer my readers 
to the stars, which came out one by 
one, and looked down upon as happy a 
pair of lovers os ever lived. 

After tea that evening Mr. Munro 
was walking up and down in front of 
the cottage, when 1 joined him and re¬ 
marked, “I suppose you are almost 
certain to be absent two years, sir i ” 

I “ Yes, quite as long as that, and pro- 
I bably longer. Indeed, I fear my ix>or 
. wife will never see our old home again,” 
and my friend's voice was somewhat 
tremulous as he s])oke. “In fact, my 
boy. I’m taking her home to obtain the 
very best medical advice that can be 
procured for money, and everything 
! will depend on what the doctors say. ” 

“I’m very sorry to hear this, and can 
now fully appreciate your anxiety to 
get to England.” 

“ Yes, my boy, and I am deeply sorry 
too, for a iJetter wife never lived ; and 1 
may thank her for being so well off os 
I am, and helping to make Tarwonga 
what it is.” 

“1 can quite understand that, for 
I should imagine that were a man 
to live by himself for years togotlier on 
' a bush station, be would in the course 
i of time become a very miserable sort of 
creature indeed.” 

“ I should just think he would. I 
know I shouldn't care for that sort of 
life.” returned n)y friend. 

“ No more would I, sir, and for that 
reason I am seriouslv thinking of get¬ 
ting n»arried myself,” I rejoined. 

“What's that?” exclaimed Mr. Munro, 
as he came to a full-stop in his walk, 
and peered into my face as though he 
thought 1 had taken leave of my 
senses. 


“ It’s simply this, sir. If you see no 
objection, 1 snould like to have a nice 
little wife and a comfortable home at 
Tarwonga, instead of living here by 
myself as lonely and miserable as a 
bandicoot.” 

“ But, niy boy, who is there for you 
to marry?” he asked, aluiost gaspiiig 
with astonishment. 

“ Lucy Brookton has promisetl to lie 
my wife when I can obtain her parents’ 
consent. If 1 can do that, may I bring 
her to Tarwonga (” I asked boldly. 

“ Lucy Bro^ton ! Upon my word, 
Hugh, you are a lucky fellow. Yes, 
bring her here, my boy, when you get 
her, and if we shoulcl come back we 
con easily build you a cottage.” 

“And will you put in a good word 
for us with her father ?” I asked. 

“ I don't think I can go so far as Hiat. 
You must ask for your own wife.” 

“ I suppose, at leas^ I may tell him 
that you see no objection, sir ? ” 

Mr. Munro laughed, as he said, “ Y’ou 
can tell liim that if there's one girl in 
the colony more than another whom I 
should like to see at Tarwonga, it’s my 
little friend Lucy, and that I shall lie 
lad to do all in my power to make you 
oth as comfortable as possible.” 

This was very satisfactory, and I 
thanked my friend with all my heart 
for his kindness, and then we partetl 
for the night. 

Two days later every man, woman, 
and child on the station, including old 
Granny, w-lio wept copiously, assembled 
under the verandah to wish their 
master and mistress good-bye. 

The roughest of the men showed by 
their grave sorrowful faces liow much 
they felt their employer's departure, 
while the women sobbed freely. Pool- 
Mi's. Munro bore up bravely for a time, 
but at last when she l>egan to shake 
j hands with the people she gave way to 
a violent fit of weeping, and oroke dov» n 
utterly. Then Mr Munro firmly but 
tenderly brought the scene to a close 
by helping her into the trap which 
stood waiting at the door, and we drov e 
into Gratton, followed by Vernon and 
his wife in their own carriage. 

' That aftemoon there was yet anotlier 
I and more painful pairing, the particu- 
I lars of which I neW not describe, and 
I it was with a feeling of relief that 1 
j saw the good ship pay ofl' before the 
I wind, and speed away till she became a 
mere speck on the horizon, and then 
, faded out of sight. 

I 1 returned to the hotel, where, as 
' Vei-non informed me, he and hi.s wife 
, had decided to remain for a few days, 
j while Lucy was to be their companion. 

I So I wished my friends a rather sorrow- 
I ful farewell, but not before 1 bail found 
, an opportunity of telling Lucy how 
I bright our future prospects seemed 
I through the kindness of my employer, 
i and mr cheering her with my own 
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fiaiiguine liope tliat I should ere long 
obtain her father's cojiseiit totny cliiiia- 
ing her as my bride. 

That solitary drive Iwick to Tar- 
wonra was the coinmenceiuent of the 
lonely life I expected to be obligetl to 
leatl for some time at all events, 
.and a feeling of miserable depression 
took possession of me when, on my 
arrival at the station, 1 rambled through 
the deserted rooms and thought of the 
kind friends who even then wereiilready 
far away on the deep blue sea. 13ut 
after a while my sorrow gave place to 
more cheerful tnought.s, leiuling me to 
look forward with hope for a happier 
future, when sweet Lucy Flro<)kton 
would be my wife, my companion, and 
friend. 

{To conelitdrd.) 


CSICKET HIHTS. 

II.—“ A 0(X>D nAT.” 

P ILAmcE at the net no doubt gttcs a 
long way to make a good Itat, bnt 
there are some other items hImi ne<‘es.Hary 
which will not be learnt tiiere; items 
which cannot, perha|iN, lie ranked under bat¬ 
ting pro{>er, but which are always attendeti 
to by a good bat. The tirst hint I would 
give is one which few men, ec>m|iamtively 
speaking, are capable of carrying out to 
the letter; but still for all that it is an 
■excellent mle, and the carrying out of it 
should at least be aimed at. 

/A> not be nerooiu. How can I help it? is 
the immediate reply. Ky endeavouring to 
forget there is anyone hM>king at you, and 
fixing yonr whole attention on what you 
4u^ doing—namely, keeping the ball out of 
your wicket. Play as if you were prac- 
tbung. Try to feel confidence in yourself. 
Watch the ball, and nlav it just ns you 
wotild play a similar ball if you were at 
the net. Do not be too anxious to “ break 

f 'oar dock,’* bat wait fora g<MKl opportunity 
or doing so ; it will come if you only wait 
long enough. Even if you tfo feel nervous, 
•do not let anyone see it, for by so doing 
yon give the bowler a great mlvantage. 
He notes yonr weak point and promptly 
gives yon a “yorker” to start with; anil 
« yorker for the first ball is not a pleasant 
experience for anyone, nervous or not. If, 
on the other hand, when taking guard you 
Appear cool and (]^uite at your ease, tlie 
bowler does not feel he has a duffer tx> <leal 
with, and consequently takes no Ulierties 
with you. Nervousness at the commence- 
Toent of an innings is the bugbear of nine 
tenths of onr players; and it you cannot 
overcome it yon must put np with it and 
make the beet of it. 

Altrat/s, after taking guard, took round 
and »ee kino the fieid is station^. You will 
then know in what direction you can itlace 
the ball with a chance of its not ^ing 
stopped or caoght: and do not be content 
witn one look at the commencement of your 
innings, bnt keep your eyes on the aleit all 
through, for if their captain is w’orth hia 
Aolt he will have been watching your play. 
And will have quietly altered his fielders, if 
necessary*, to suit it. 

If the bo\cling is from your tcicket altcays 
haek-up. Never n^dect this. You wUl 
then be half across the ground before the 
ball is hit, and a run is therefore half as 
easy again. A man who backs-up will 
help his side consblerably, though he may 
not make runs himself. 

' If it is your partners cull, and he caHs, 


goatoncf. Do not hesitate, or look round 
to see where the lall is. He is responsible 
for your having time enough to get across, 
and if yon are run out he is m blame, not 
you ; a |>oor consolation, by-tlic-by. And 
on the other hand, if you have ciiJled and 
your ]>nrtner has started, you are bound in 
honour to go, though you may run yonrself 
out in sf> doing. It will be more easy for 
you to get across than for him to turn round 
and get back. 

Altiyiys run the first run hard: you 
may then Hnd you liave just time for a 
•second, wliicU you would not have ha«l if 
you ha4l taken the first slowly ; and even if 
a second is not practicable you have lost 
nothing. 

IKAcm crowing your partner in running 
■‘‘I'etik to him, either to ask if he is coming 
again, or to Udl him to do so, or not to do 
so, as the ball may be either in front of 
him or yon. 

Ahenys run for a sntrh. Yon may suc¬ 
ceed in getting ncn)ss before the ball is in 
the ticbler's hands, when the run will 
count, or it may never reach his hands, or 
hop out of them again even if it does so, in 
whit'll case, tink'ss you have been ranning, 
you have thrown away an opportunity. 

Wh' n running keep to the right. 

Olid off the. pit‘ h. By so doing you do not 
run the chance of cannoning against your 
|)artner, and you tlo not damage the pitch 
in damp weatlier nor wear it out in dry. 
This last is stiinewliat of a selfish reason, 
but not altogether, because you have to 
think of tliose of your side who are coming 
in after you. 

Folium your eaptaina orders to the letter. 
If he tells you to play steatly and keep 
yonr wicket up, and leave the run-making 
to the other man, do so; and do not lie 
teiiqited even if you do get a sweet half 
volley. 

And never, never, never dispute the 
umpire's decision—nothing {Kissihly can be 
worse form than this. His ruling is far 
more likely to be right than your opinion, 
for his attention U confined to watching 
you; and even if you are certain he has 
for once maile a mistake—and mistakes will 
occur occasionally, since no one is infal¬ 
lible—then you must put it down to the 
fortune «f war, and grin and bear it. 

Do ntA sit in the shade Just before going 
in, or when you get out into the sunshine 
ymi will hnd a difference in the light, 
which may affect your seeing as clearly as 
usual. 

Have yonr /uids ami gloves on in good 
time, ami keep your bat in yonr hami. You 
will then grow accustomed to the feel of 
them, and your gloves and bat will seem to 
fit into your bands more comfortably, and 
tliere will be less chance of the latter twist¬ 
ing when making a hit. 

{To be eoiUiiiued.) 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JILY. 

T HS Podltry-rvx.—Id oar Miy Doingi we talked 
alxiut e^. Rod iut mootb wegave btnU aboat 
fleab. Let at uy a lew words now about exbibitiD(r. 
“ 1 can make from ie200 to £300 a year by my fowls.'* 
said a srentlenian to us one day not a ereat while ago. 
" But," be continued, “ 1 have been some time iu tbe 
fancy, and take prizes at a large number of shows." 

We do not desire Our Boys to he mere money 
grabbers. Haring a hobby is in itself of Incalculable 
beneSt to Isd^ indeed, many a lad has been saved 
from mk) by taking to the keeping of animals, 
whether for pleasure, prises, or profit. Had we space 
we could write quite a long paper on this very sut^ 
Ject, and tome day we may. Fathers sod kindly old 
uncles should, however, remember what we say 
about bobbies, and do something to encourage 
tbem. 
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A hobby should pay in s pcvuuiary sense. Nor is 
anitdllon to he cheeked or iteiiiuicil In youth, and so 
we say go in for breeding prize poultry if you can 
aRord to start in the riglit way. Dace you have got 
good stock you will find it no niore. or Imt litt'e 
more, expensive to keep tlian <pi>linury stock. Tl e 
most disreputable old nHister eats quite as ni'uh 
food as a prize-bred fowl. Mie s.-iiie may bo spi 1<1 
aliout other kinds of live »t-‘< k pigeons, laiiaiies 
rabbits, or anything else llie i<n<i w;iiit <|U>t« ns 
much food and make quite as mueli mess ns the 
good. 

Well, do not be too ainbilions to l>egln with. 
Better have half a dozen of any one good breed well 
up in exhibition properties iliaii an overcrowded 
run of half-bred stock. Better send to a local show 
at first than far oR to a great show where you are 
sure to be beateu. Choose your breed first, after you 
have made everything right for the comfort and keep 
of the birds. The style of your fuwl-hoose and your 
enclosure will depend on the sort of foals you are 
going to have, wliether heavy or the lighter sort, ss 
Dorkings, Malays, or game. 

We are often asketl about getting birds Into eon- 
dItioD for show. The fact of the matter Is that they 
sliuiild be in show condltioo always, except wheu 
moulting. We do not, therefere, bold with tbe 
fon lng system. Force fowls yon fie going to kill 
and sell, but not your exhibition uirda study tbe 
laws of bealtta with r^ard to these, because you 
want stay and stamina iu tbem. Let tbem have 
liberty on a graas run till within about eight or ten 
days of the show. Then you pen them. Not, re¬ 
member, so much for tbe sake of seeing to their 
cleanliness, etc., but to train them into feeling at 
home in tbe pen, else they will be frightened, 
“ scarey,” and will not show well; and you know llie 

K most handle a fowl and pull it about a bit 
9 be can come to a decision. Some sdvise pen¬ 
ning for three weeks. Please yourself: only see that 
tbe pens are largish and roomy, and well bedded in 
sawdust and clean straw. Put the pair—cockerel 
and pullet—in separate pens, and if yon put in with 
each a bird of its own sex it will be well, so long ss 
they sre perfectly friendly with each other. 

We sliall contiune these hints nest month snd go 
on to pen feeding. Mesnwhile, if you hsve young 
birds coming on that yon think likely to make good 
ones, be most careful In their feeding, health, and 
cleanliness. 

The special work for this month is weeding out tbe 
stock. Do uot keep bad or useless birds a day longer 
after they sre fat enough to kill. Attend to cleauU- 
nesB, see that tbe water Is fresh; and it is not a 
bad plan to put a rusty nail or two In the water, but 
this should not be coutlnoed longer than a fortnight 
at a time. Lime-wash tbe fowl-run if you hsve not 
already done so. Give plenty of green food to fowls 
that have not an extensive gnss run. and see well to 
the shelter and dost-bath. 

Tub PiOEOX-LOPT.—From the queries we receive 
it is evident we have a batch of new readers fiocking 
in now and then, so for their l>eneHt we do nut mind 
repeating hints. Tbe food of fancy pigeons, for 
example, is grain, etc.: small grey pros, beans called 
tick-beans, small maize, taree, very good, a little 
wheat, barley, or rice, with now and then a little 
millet, canary, and a very little hemp. The hoppers 
canuot be too clean, and the food should be free 
from dust. Fill at night, because the birds get up 
iMtimea Wash or rinse out the fountains too, and 
fill with clean clear soft water. Give also salt cat, a 
mixture of old lime, gravel, and rough salt, wetted. 
Gravel on floor of aviary, ventUation, no draughts, 
green food, bathing water in tbe aviary, sod sawdust 
to absorb tbe splsth. No overcrowding, snd evety- 
thtng sweet ana dean. There, tbeii, that is pigeon- 
keeping for yon In a nut-shell. If you are going In 
for showing, yon ought to have a good book. Lyell’a 
Is as good as any, “Exchange and Mart ' office. 
Tbe price is fit., we think. Cassell's hsve s 3s. fid. 
book. Then “Home and Farm Favourites" is a 
good shilling's worth. 

Tub AviART. -We stop breeding with the close of 
this month. What luck Uur Boys have had we do 
not know, as we are writing these lines early in the 
season. We hope, however, to have gornl aocounta 
It really encourages us to be told tbe hints we give 
In these columns from month to month are gratefully 
recrived and appreciated. Well now, if you have 
had ordinaiy luck you ought to have some birds to 
selL It is better not to keep too many, and if yon 
cannot sen, why give them away, or exchange for 
books or anything useful. C'outlnue to feed well, 
iHit stop tbe egg-and-bread crumb food gradually. 
Never forget cleau waterdully. fresh grsvel now siid 
then, and a nice morsel of green-stuR -groutidsel, 
chiekweed, lettuce, plsnUiu, etc. 

Tbb Rabbitrt.—W eed out your stock. Over- 
crowding is as greet a crime iu the rnlibltry ss in any 
other fsocy, and always bringH about its own punisli- 
ntent, tbflpgh pity it Is Indeed the bunnies should 
suRer. cnTect beddiug i>ow fr)r storing, shake it 
well free front <lust. Cast your eje over yonr 
hutches and see if there I’C any defects to repair. 
Next month the weather may break a little. We 
are sure to have downpours of rain, so be prepared. 
Fe^ well, but leave no ixtots or other stun about to 
fester and create disease. 

Boys who live In out-of-the-way parts of the country 
would do well to try wlut they can do witli half-wild 
rabbits in a warren. Now is uot the time exactly to 
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l;iv liown itii.'k, tint you Diiglit In- tin.- I 

nmtt’ i iti i>ll lu UrituchM. Ami 11 liiinl >>f no cnn- 
•eijiii-n'i- jiiii <lo well wilh, wy, an a'-ro 

ol ruu^lt niiMl that can kanily (.'row Aiiyiliiu^ but 
giifiip. \Vr ^^|.lll be happy to i< ply to iit>y sfiwibla 
ijiieries that auy be aakeil on tliib anbJecC. 

TjiK Kessel.—W e have two appi ip* ipf c rnelty to 
point iiitrntlOD to this month. Out- m nuinin^ ailog, 
Mpeciitlly a pet one, far iiehind a cji-le or ilov'-c«n ; 
the other keeplin; the anitnnl too iniieh In the »iui, 
whether on 01 oiT the chain. See that y>iur does get 
clcnii uat' r now. and plent) of it. uinl now atnl then 
a good an im. Keep tue kennel >n eet and clean. 

The AriARY. Swamis are rattier late now to do 
iniic'li gi’od, excejit for returning to hin-ngthen the 

t iaienl hue. Tins can be ilone. .^Iiucle tlie liive.s 
I) over sunny Weather, iteiuove enpers us somi ua 
filled. 

TiiK KiTi-iiEN CrARbKN.—Plant all sorts of greens 
to come in handy for winter use. Sc'itcU hail after 
frost IS very nice; sols Bproutiiig broccoli t'ahUige 
Im aiways good, and there are inuoy funcr vegetables 
Chat may be tried. Keep down wee<is ; tidy ull 
borders, lieds. and walka ; plant out celery. Ureena 
may be planted as the potatiK's are dug. Water iu 
the evening whenever needed. 

The FTaiwer a.sd Wini>ow Oarhkss.—T his is the 
time to take geranium cuttings. Uet a gardeuer to 
give yrou just one lesson, and if yon have a good place 
to put them in you may have a nice show for next 
year. Trim your wiudow and other cliinhliig nowen. 
Keep the ground aweet and loose aruuud dowers 
either In l>eds or boxei, taking care to remove dead 
leaves. Keep down weeds among fiowers. The gar¬ 
den ahould now lie in the pink of perfection, It is 
vour own fault if it is uot so, for growth this month 
Is exceedingly rapid. 


I’HuTO CrmPETiTfos (Orotiiphopher) —Oh, ifigenious 
youth ’ This is indued an iiuprovemeui on “ i on- 
btniit Etcuilerl " It any land i» indiulcd in the 
“sensenpe" it wuuUt be cligiiile: hii( if ooly .a 
photo of ships, etc., taken instaiitaneousiy, it wutiUi 
come more correctly uiidi-r " liisliiiicniu-uus. and 
BO not be included in tne " Laiidscapes. " You can 
easily rectify matters by taking noiiie laiidsi-ape 
photos before August. A " diniuiit view" would 
surely lie a " landicupe ; ' but two or tliree houses 
foi niiiig u group Would count ns an "arcuituctuial " 
i photo. 

ELErTiiiciTV (•' Hurbicaiied- Co.'>-The wire does not 
uiiswer so well os the tlire.iil, owing to the imr- 
ticles of the latter vil.ruting more freely, and tlius 
convey log the sound moie distimTly. 'Ihecjtton 
loops Would not take iiway the soiuid if the wire 
did not touch anything sulnl. Cotton, however, can 
he put up in much the same way, with a little more 
trouble, and gives far belter rc.sulls. 

Magic Lantkrs Si,ibn< (J. a.). The copyright of 
the pictures lie lunge to the pi oprictoi-s of the papers, 
and you certainly could nut legally photograph 
them on slides for sale without first ubtaiuiiig lull 
permlsaiun. 

DIVITCVLTY op Breathing is Canakt (Fancier).— 
It is so-called asClima Feed only on jdalu black 
and white canary seeds, and give green food daily — 
lettuce, groundsel, etc. Put clean water in loun- 
tam dully, after rinsing out. then add half a tea- 
spoonful of glycerine to the water, wliich miut of 
course be changed daily. 


■ " Printing from a Negative, ' etc. (s A. fi.nui 
Kather too wioe a field on wlui’h to give "a l<» 
bint'" Vou should buy au eleuieninry guM- 
I'n-m llessrs. I'crkcn, Son, anil Kayiiie»t,ui>. Hat' ->11 
1^1111611. E.c,, you Clin pet “ The Brginner's llnnie 
to I’hotograpby ' for eight stnuips, pi-s: free; ana 
ti'f seven htampe you cnii get “ lluw to Become .m 
Aninteur Photographer'' iroiii Messis. I.a)iii..'i>ier 
and .'toll, tlT, I'oliuore Row, iiiiuiingiiaiii. Ti.ev 
both iissunie you linve uo prevtoua knowledge of 
j phot'igraidiy. Luncuster's apparatus u piobaoly 
I the cheapest willi which really good work can Ih- 
' done. Jliey will send you a catalogue with the 
guide, if you ask them. 

Veritas.—Y on had l>etter not attempt “ to light a . 
candle-power lamp for three hours every uight 
with a battery, as it will cost you an enortiiou' 
amount of money, lime, and trnulile, and most pi - 
bably end in dismal failure. Vou can only liglii 
the lump for twenty minutes or so e.ieh time ny ibr 
hatter) given In the articles. Aimalldyin •■nixl 
gas or water motor would enable you to ig U tin- 
lamp for ns loug as you liked each night. Api 1 % 
to Mr. Bottone for tne dyuaiuo, and lu .Mr, .t 
Walton, 11. lyiieen Anne Nireet, Stoke on-Treiit, for 
the water-motor, If you use one. 

Photo Comfetition (MalvenO —Prints should he 
uiuuiiled to prevent their getting crumpled or lom, 
and so nut having a fair chance. If you read the 
rules in the second article (No. 575 . January IM. 
you w ill see that there is a special dinsiou (or 
portraits. 
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rnAlTKlt 111.—THE MV>' 
l:H SWOKD. 

H a n i> I. Y knowing y«-fc 
wliellier In* wi*re nwako 
or still rlroaniing, Hilwaid in- 
stini-tivfly mailn for tin* deck. 
Kverything \\;is ns klack 
pitcli, l>ut the furious wind, 
that almost tore the liair 
from his head, aiul the delugtr 
of miiigh-d rain and spray, 
which wrtti?d him to tlie skin 
in a moment, t«dd Jiim at 
once that the ship luul been 
struck by a squall. 

Ilefore tlie first rush of tho’ 
storm tlie light vessel heeled’ 
over till her iiuai’ter - rail, 
touched the water, and it 
seemed a.s if .she were about 
to capsize outright. So utb-r 
was the darkness tliat two- 
men who were clinging to tho' 
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same rope could not see each other ex¬ 
cept when a glare of lightning tore open 
the inky sky from side to side, flashing 
into awful distinctness for one moment 
the tall masts and skeleton-like cordage, 
the dripping figures and rough, bearded 
faces of the crew, and the wild waste of 
leaping waves that foamed and dashed 
on every side. 

Happily the Osprey's captain and 
officers well knewtlie treacherous nature 
of the tropical seius, and the storm had 
been fully prepare<l for before it came. 
Every stitch of canvas had been taken 
in, till? hatches battened down, the guns 
made fast; and when the squall burst 
everything was “snug aloft and alow.” 

But even with all these precautions 
the trim little cruiser, though as good 
a sea-l>oat as ever floatet!, was hard put 
to it to hold her own. The thunder 
cra.shed and banged incessantly like 
the cannonade of a battle, and the shai'p 
musketry of the pattering rain mingled 
with the howling and shrieking of the 
gale through the bare rigging, while the 
great hills of water came bursting over 
the rocking, reeling deck with the rush 
of a wateitall, and the rattle of chains, 
the groaning and creaking of the 
strained timbers, the cries of the terri¬ 
fied animals penned up on the fore¬ 
castle, the hoarse words of command 
bawled in the teeth of the storm, and 
the shrill note of the boatswain’s whistle 
—all joined to swell the maddening din. 

“ Well,” growled a sailor, dashing the 
salt water from his smarting eyes, “ if I 
was a rich barrownight ” (baronet) “ like 
Sir Phillup yonder, I wouldn’t be sitch 
a fool as to come out here and get 
pickled in brine like a herring, when I’d 
got money enough to keep me snug 
ashore.” 

“ Thank you, my lad,” said Sir Philip’s 
deep tones close Iwsicle him; “ but that’s 
a matter of taste, you know, after all.” 

“ Beg pardon, sir—didn’t know you 
■was a-listenin’,” rejoined Bill Barton, 
with a hoarse chuckle ; “but now, be¬ 
tween you and me, wouldn’t you rather 
be snug in bed at home than out on this 
here deck with a wet jacket V’ 

“/ wouldn’t, anyhow!” broke in 
Edward Fermor’s shrill voice out of the 
■darkness ; “I’d not have missed this for 
A year’s pocket-money ! ” 

“ Edward, is that you I ” cried 
Captain Fermor, clutching his brother 
by the arm just ns a mountain wave 
came thundering aft, which W'ould 
certainly have swept the boy overboard 
but for Montiigue’s protecting hand. 
** What are you doing here 1 Go below, 
directly ; you can’t do any good, and 
you’ll only be in the way.” 

“ Oh, do let me stay on deck and see 
the fun ! ” pleaded Edward earnestly. 

“Thc/«n.'” mutteretl Bill Barton, 
with a grim laugh. “ Well, as Sir 
Phillup said just now, that’s a matter of 
taste ! ” 

“No, no, Ned,” repeated Montague; 

we can’t have you here. You’ll only 
be getting drowned or breaking your 
ribs. The best thing you can do is to 
go below and help the doctor to look 
iifter that sick castsvwny, and sec; that 
he (loesn’t get lianged about and hurt.” 

Edward, delight<?d at this unexpected 
chance of s«;eing “how the sick fellow 
wivs getting on, ’ went below at once, 
and was seen no more that night. 
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All night long the storm raged, and 
not till the first gleam of dawn did the 
fury of the wind at length begin to 
abate. But the sea was higher than 
ever, and now that they were nearing 
tlie perilous coast of West Africa it 
was a very anxious time for all on 
board. 

But towards noon the sea began to 

f o down likewise, and then Captain 
’ernior (who bad been on deck for 
twelve hours at a stretch) went to his 
cabin to put on some dry clothes, and 
to snatch a hasty meal before turning 
out again. 

He was just at the last mouthful 
when his brother appeared at the door, 
and .said excitedly, 

“I say, Monty, that castaway of ours 
must have been into something pretty 
had before we picked him up ! ’ 

“What do you mean?"asked Mon¬ 
tague ; “is he hurt or wounded in any 
way?” 

“ No, not he; indeed, the doctor 
thinks he’ll pull through, if nothing 
happens to throw him back. But just 
now he’s as mad as a March hare, and 
he’s been letting out some queer things, 
I can tell you. Do you know”—and the 
hoy sank his voice to a whisper—“what 
he said early this morning, while I was 
Matching him ? He'd bwn muttering 
awjvy for a bit in his own jabber, and 
then suddenly he threw up his arm 
over his head as if to keep ofl’a blow, 
and screeched out in English, ‘Master, 
no kill black man ! no throw black man 
over to shark ! ’ ” 

“Did he say cried Montague, 

starting up. “ Are you quite sure V’ 
“Sure as a gun,” answered Edward ; 
“and what of it 1” 

But Captain Fermor was gone with¬ 
out replying, leaving our hero con¬ 
siderably puzzled at this sudden excite¬ 
ment on the part of his usually cool 
and composed brother. 

He was more puzzled still, however, 
about ten minut€a later, when he found 
Montague holding a whispered conver¬ 
sation with the doctor, which his 
approach seemed to break off' at once ; 
and soon after, as if on pur^se to 
heighten the niystery, Captain Fermor 
wEis seen to draw Sir Philip Delaval 
apart and engage him in a talk which, 
judging from the animated gestures of 
both speakers, murt have contained 
some very startling disclosures indeed. 

“What on earth’s the matter with 
them all, I wonder?” muttered the per¬ 
plexed boy. “ Ah, I know ! ” he added 
suddenly; “that sick nigger knows 
something that’ll help Uncle Philip to 
find that lost Spanish expedition, and 
they’re going to get it out of him. 
Hurrah r’ 

And Edward, overjoyed at this sup¬ 
posed assistance to his uncle’s mission— 
in the success of which he was already 
as deeply interested as if he had had the 
whole cliarge of it himself-ate twice as 
much dinner as usual in honour of the 
occasion. 

But he soon had something else to 
think about. The wind, which had 
fallen to a stiff" breeze, began to rise 
again towards evening, and increased 
in violence as night drew on. By ten 
o’clock it was blowing as fiercely os 
ever; and. the Osprey being now so 
near the African coast that they had to 
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fear the risk of a collision vvith some 
passing vessel, as well as that of being 
driven asliore by the gale, there Mas 
little sleep for anyone on board that 
night. The “look-outs” were doubled, 
and Captain Fermor—who shrank from 
no danger or hardship where his duty 
was concerned—never quitted the deck 
till morning. 

“We’re going to have more of it yet. 
I expect,” said he, looking up at the 
grey sullen sky as the first pale gleam 
of dawn struggled through the rolling 
storm-clouds. “In any case, it's no good 
to think of making Sierra Leone, Two 
anchors wouldn’t hold us in that open 
roatlstead with such weather as this; 
and if we didn’t run upon the Carpenter 
Rocks, M-p should certainly drift ashore. 
I shall l)ear up for the mouth of the 
Gambia. Mr. Griflitli,” he added, turn¬ 
ing to the officer of the \vatch, “ the 
course is N.E. by N., half x.” 

“Well, Monty,” said his uncle, who 
was standing near him, dripping like 
the leaden mermaids on a fountuin, “I 
couldn’t have presumed to offer advice 
to a naval commander on his own 
quarter-deck, but that’s just vvliat I 
sJuudd have advised you to do, and I’m 
very glad you’ve done it.’’ 

)Sir Pliilip fully meant what he said ; 
but could be have foreseen all the 
terrible consequences which that seem¬ 
ingly prudent and necessary change of 
course m'os to bring upon himself and 
many others, he might perhaps ha\-e 
been somewhat less hearty in Ins 
approval of it. Years later the iew 
survivors of the Osprey's crew used to 
say to each other, with a meaning sliake- 
of their grev heads: 

“ And only to think, mates, that all 
that should have happenecl just because 
we' went into the Gambia instead of 
Sierra Ijeone! ” 

Towards midday the captain, fore¬ 
seeing a third night on deck for him¬ 
self, thought it best to turn in and have 
a short sleep while he could, leaving 
orders that he should be callea the mo¬ 
ment there was any change in the 
weather. 

“Will our running for the Gambia 
make any difference in your expedi¬ 
tion, Uncle Philip?” asked Edward 
anxiously, as he and his uncle stood 
side by side in the doorway of the 
poop-cabin, watching the smoke of 
thejr little steamer whirl far away to 
leeward before the breath of the storm. 

“Not a bit!” replied Delaval, who 
had good cause to remember that an¬ 
swer before many days were past. “ I’m 
oing with you as far as Lagos,* you 
now, and two days’ delay won’t matter 
a straw for thaty for I should have to 
wait till the storms were over in any 
case. Besides, I shall want to be sui«- 
before starting, if I can, that the ri\ er 
which comes out there u the one which 
Aguilar ascended,” 

“ What,” cried Edward in amaze¬ 
ment, “don’t you even know which 
river it was?” 

“Not I,” said the baronet coolly ; 
“ that’s just vvhat I’ve got to find out.” 

For a moment our hero stood speech- 


I * An English mrt at the mouth ot the Ogooti, uot 
I for west ot the Xfger's mouths. 
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less. ^Vit]l all his cotiiuloiicc in tlio 
superhuman poweini wliioh he nscribecl 
to Ills renow]ie<i uncle, tlie idea of unv 
man clelil»erately sotting out to track 
uQ e.\))e(iition of whicli all trace had 
been lost three hundrwl years lM*fore, 
with no clue to guide him except tin* 
fact that it ha<l "gone uj) a river" 
(which uiiglit !>e any one of the forty or 
fifty rivers tint s<'am the West .\fricau 
cosist). was «'iii»ugli to startle even him 

‘‘Hut why are you going to Lastos 
rather than any oilier place, then .' " 
askr-d he at length. 

‘•lif'cause in the fragment of Don 
Alon/o's journal—which was among 
thoM* paiHTs that I jiicked up in Soutli 
America just ln'fore we start(*<l to come 
ONer hei-e—lie calls the river ‘the Kko. 
Theie's Ilf) sneli river known on the 
west coast, hut the island at the mouth 
of the Ogooii. uiKui wliich Lagos stands, 
lias always Invii calUnl Kko liy the 
natives : so the .''paiiiajxls (who. as you 
know fiom I’ls'scott and Washington 
Ir\ ing. usually made a s;ul mess of tiie 
liativ e names ill these outlandish places) 
tinglit easily confound the naim* of the 
islet with tlie rivei’ in which it lav. just 
as t liey called the I’eruvian Inca Ly the 
name of the city wliore he livinl. Any- 
Iiow, tlie < >go<ui’s near enough to the 
t o»l«l ('oast to make the clue worth fol- 
U>wing." 

.\t sunrise next morning a shout of | 

Lain! ahearl! ’’ brought h^lwaixl (*ii 
rle«-k, in whatever clothes he could 
luirry on. to catch his first glimpse of 
Africa. A long, low, dark grey hand 
was alreiwly visible on tlie 8tarl>oard I 
bow, and tiie rush of thick muddy, 
soup-coloured water wliicli .stained the 
clear bright sea for several miles round 
.sIiowikI tliat tliey were now not fur 
from tlie naiuth of the (Jainhia. 

The “ lightsliip,” winch stu-ved as a 
floating lighthouse at the entrance of 
the river, was full in view when tlie 
stroke of “one bell ”* summoneil them 
to breakfast, but almost the only officer 
at table was .Mr. Harvey, the doctor, 
who announced that the c:istaway 

* At BM th« b«ll Uttriu-k ever; lialMiour from 8 to 
Ig, S.SO behig “one bell; ' 0o'clock, "two IwlU ; ' 
abU So on up to 13 (" «j|cht bells '*). The Mme series 
is tben repeated from 18 to 4; snd sgsJn from 4 till 8. 
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negro, thougli still delirious, seemed 
; likely to recover. 

I Edward, who had not forgotten his 
j brotlier's sudden excitement ;»r the few 
; words which the gick man had let fall, 

' Wits sorely tempted to ask an exiil.iiia- 
tion of the mystery, but an impulse of 
thoughtfulness lieyond his years in »dc 
him decidt* "not to worry them when 
they’re all so busy." IikIcm, the excite- 
I ment of ladiig at kust in "a real African 
river soon i>ut (*verj' other thought out 
' of his head for the time Wing. 

Although undeniably striking, tlie 
laiidscaiH? was certainly anything but 
cheerful. As a rule, one's first sight of 
any African river is a kiinl of "rash’’ 
of tree-tops all along the surface of a 
broad sheet of foul greenisli-grey water. 
I’resentlyunother line of mattiHl boughs 
extends itself towards you on the oppo¬ 
site side, and you find yourself sailing 
hetween two long curving bands of 
drowninl forest, wliicb seem like the 
jaws of some mighty monster ga})jng 
to devour you. 

Sucli was tlie panorama oH’ered by 
the (iambia to !\<lward’s wondeiing 
eves for several miles aliove its mouth. 
Tlie one rtHleeniing feature of it was the 
bold reil clitl’ of Cape St. Mary, wliich, 
rearing its crest of feathery coeoa- 
palins fifty feet above the sullen 
waters, gave to the gloomy picture 
just the one gleam of colour which it 
needetl. 

“ That big white building among the 
trees,’ said Mr. Harvey, "is the Con¬ 
valescent Home, where the sick people 
(wlio arc always plentiful Z/e/v, worse 
luck !) are sent to get well. M’hen we 
come round tliis next bend you’ll see 
the town of Psithurst itself.” 

Sure enougli, a few minutes later 
several siimll low-roofed houses, scat¬ 
tered like torn paper along the low 
flat shore of St. Mary Island, liecame 
dimly visible tlirough the shatlow of 
the interminable forest. Presently 
Etlward’s quick eye marked the white- 
washetl ■walls and scarlet roof of the 
hospital, and caught a glimpse of the 
broatl while front of Cfovemment House, 
(liuwn back in stately reserve behind 
its lifeguard of tall palm-trees. 

Anotlier turn, and the quaint little 



capital (founded in iHlil) lay right 
l>ef’oi-e them, with its tall flagstafi’and 
tiny battery, its long wooden jiier jut¬ 
ting out into the thick greenish water, 
its one big hotel midway along the flat 
sandy beach, its constant nutter of 
many-coloured Hags, and its cluster of 
trim white houses, bright red roofs, and 
green Venetian blinds, outlineil against 
the sombre liackground of niatt.«-d 
leaves. Scarcely liad the anchor 
splashed into the water when a swarm 
of cano<‘.s encircletl the vessel, and the 
air rang with tlie yelling and chattering 
I of the negroes, wlio eagerly oflered feu- 
' SJile belt.s, knives, powder-liorns, stri]>e«l 
cloths, and baskets of fruit. 

Edwaixl was in the thick of them 
once, and his uncle, smiling at the boy's 
eagerness, went down into tlie thi’ong 
with the intention of buying for him 
some of the curiosities winch seemed .«<» 
iiuicli to his taste. 

Five minutes later Captain Fermor 
(wlio had gone into his own cabin for a 
inonieiit) saw his uncle’s face appear in 
tlie doorway, with a Hush of excite- 
ment upon it rarely seen *)ii those iron 
features. 

"Monty.” said Sir Philip. ‘‘Pni not 
going to Lagos with you, after all- T 
shall land here. Do you see what P\e 
ju.st got from one of tiiese black 
fellows F’ 

The object in the baronet's liand was 
indeed an ample explaiinticui of. Ids 
sudden change of plan ; and Mont.ague, 
with all his coolness, started visibly as 
he saw it. It was a fine stiwiglit- 
bladeil sword of antique fashion, in a 
leathern sheath quaintly embroidered 
with coloured silk. The richly-inlaid 
hilt was shaped like an *'m/f-(the well- 
known crest of the Aguilar family), 
and on the keen sleiuler blade were 
some half-effaced Spanish woixls: “No... 
si.N BAZON, NO...ME...onor”— evidently a 
fiTigment of the famous motto, “Draw 
me not without cause, sheathe me not 
without honour.” * 


* Lest this incident should seem too rotnantic, 1 
may as well state that I myself saw this sword at the 
OnmUia when retuniliiK from my African shipwreck 
In 1886. -D. K. 

(To be eonfiiittcif.) 
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CHAPTER XX.—THE END OF THIS REMARKABLE STORV. 


1 Nicholl 1 ” 

X> “Maston!” 

‘‘You?” 

“ We : ” 

And in that pronoun, spoken simul¬ 
taneously by the two in a singular tone, 
there was everything that could be said 
in the way of irony and reproach. 

3Ir. Maston piussed hi.s iron hook 
iicross his forehead. Then in a voice 
thf^t hissed between his lips he asked, 

“ Your gallery at Kilimanjaro was 
two thousand feet long and ninety in 
cliaineter?’’ 


“ Ye.s.” 

“Your piojectile weighed one hun¬ 
dred and eighty tliousand ton.s? ’’ 

“ Yes.” 

“And you nse<l two thousand tons of 
meli-melonite ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

The three yes’s fell like blows of a 
sle<lee-hamnier on -T. T. Maston’s occiput. 

“Then I conclude—” he said. 

“What 'l ” asked Darbicane. 

“—That, as the experiment failed, 
the explosive did not give the projectile 
the necessary initial velocity ! ” 


“ Indeed ! ” said Captain Nicholl. 

“And that your meli-melonite is only 
fit for pop-guns ! ” 

' Captain Nicholl started at tlie insult. 

; “ .Niaston ! ” he exclaimed. 

I “Nicholl!” 

j “M’ill you fight me with nieli-Jiielo- 
nite?” 

“No; with fulmi-cotton. It is surer I” 

Mrs. )Scorbitt hastened to interfere. 

“Gentlemen! gentlemen!” she .said. 
“Between friends !” 

Then Impey Barbicane put in a word 
very quietly, 
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“ What is the use of abusing each 
other? It is certain that the calcula¬ 
tions of our friend Maston were correct, 
and it is certain that the explosive of 
our friend Nichcll was siitHoient! AVe 


followed exactly the teacliings of 
science! And we failed ! i'or what 
reasons ? AVe may never know ! ” 

“ AA’ell,” said the secretary of the Gun 
Club, “ we will try it again ! ” 

“And the money wjiich lias l>een 
lost? ” obser\'ed Captain Nicholl. 

“And public opinion, which will not 
permit you to atraiii risk tlie fate of tlie 
wni'ld?” added ^Irs. Scorbitt. 

“Wliat will become of the North 
I’uler asked Niclioli. 

“ W'hnt is the value of the shares in 
the North Polar I’ractical Association?” 
asked llarbicane. 

Uh, what a fall there had been 
tliereof! The certificates could be 
lx)ught at waste-pa))cr prices. 

Such was the memorable fiasco of the 
gigantic project of Jkirliicnne it Co. 

If ever unfortunate engineers were 
overwhelmed with ridicule; if ever 
ifiero were aimising articles in tlie 
newsnapers, caricatures, comic songs, 
parodies—it was then. liarbicane, tlie 
(iiiectorsof tlie Association, the meni- 
bors of tlie (iiin Club, wore literally 
covered with scoit. The storm of con¬ 


tempt was so thorouglily American that 
it was untranslatable even in A'olapuk. 
And Europe joined in ^\ith such vigour 
that at last America was scandalised. 
And then, remembering that llarbicane, 


Niclioli, and Maston were of American 
birth, and belonged to the famous club 
of Paltimoro, a reaction in their favour 
set in, which was almost strong enough 
to make the I’^nited States declare war 
against the Old AVorld. 

I>ut was it ever to be known why the 
enterprise failed I Did the failu re prove 
that the project was impossible, that 
the forces of which man disposes will 
never be sufficient to bring about a 
cliange in the earth's diurnal move¬ 
ment, that never would the Polar re¬ 
gions he displaced in latitude to such 
an extent that tlieir icy mantle will be 
melted by the solar raj's ? 

Tliat tills was the case appeared un¬ 
doubted a few days after tlie return of 
Parbicane and Niclioli to the United 
Stat*‘s. 

A letter appeared in the Parisian 

Temps ” of the 17th of October, which 
«lid mankind a service in confirming it 
in its feeling of security. 

The letter was the following :— 

“The alxirtive attenijit to fiiriiLsh the 
earth with a new axis is now known. 


Neverthelesfi, the rnlciilatiun.s of .J. T. 
.Mawtou were eorreetly founded, and would 
have jipulneed tlie desired results if by 
some inexpliealilc ilistnu-tiim they liad not 
l)een Uulliiicd by an error at the outset. 

“ 111 bwt, the celebrated .secretary of the- 
dun Club took for his basis the circum¬ 
ference of the terrestrial splieroid at forty 
thousand inetre.s insteiul of forty million 
metres—amt tli.at nuMiHed the solution. 

“ How came he to make .such an error' 
AA’liat could liave caused it? How could m> 
remarkable a matheiiniticiaii have made 
such a mistake? (’oiijecture is vain. 

“ There is no doubt that tlie juoblem of 
the change of the terrestrial axis was cor¬ 
rectly stated, and it should liave been cor¬ 
rectly workecl out. But the initial error of 
three noiiglits jirodiiced an error of twelve 
noughts in the final result. 

“ It is not a cannon a inlllion times as 
large as .a four Imndred-mmiider, but a mil¬ 
lion iiiillioii million such cannons, hurling 
a million million million projectiles of one 
hundred and eighty thousand tons, that 
would displace tlie Pole 23'28', supposing 
that uieli-iiielonite has the expansive i>ow er 
attributed to it by Captain Niclioli. 

“ In short, the discharge of the projectile- 
at Kilimanjaro has l>een to displace the 
Pole tlirec iiiicr(>n.H—that is, thousandths of 
a millimetre, and the maximum effect ou 
the level of the sea must have been just 
nine-thousaiidtiis of a micruii. 

“The luojectile has liecoiiie a small 
jilanet, ami henceforth belongs to our svs- 
teiii, in which it is retaineil by the solar 
atti'iictioii. 

“AlCIDK PlEKDEfX.” 

So it was some distraction of Mr. 
Alaston’s, an error of three noughts at 
the beginning of his calculations, that 
li.ad brought tliis liumiliating disaster 
on Piarbicano it Co. 

The members of the Gun Club were 
furious, but among the general public a 
reaction arose in favour of the jxxir 
fellow. After all, it was this mistake 
which had caused all the evil—or rather 
all tlie good, for it saved the world 
from ruin. 

And so compliments came in from alt 
parts, and letters arrived in millions, 
congratulating Mr. Maston ou having 
forgotten his tliree noughts ! 

But that extraordinary man, more^ 
deeply disgusted than ever, would not 
listen to the congratulatory world. 
Barbicane, Niclioli, Tom Hunter with 
the wooden leg, Colonel BIoomsl>erry, 
the brisk Bilsby, and their friends, 
would never forgive him. 

But at least there remained ilrs. 
Scorbitt! 

At first All-. Maston refused to admit 
that he liad made a mistake, and sot to 
work to check his calculations. 

>Sul 2 )huric Alcide w'as, however, accu¬ 
rate. And that was wliy, when h** 
found the error at tlie last uioinent, ami 
had no time to reassure his fellow-iiieti, 
he so calmly sipped his pleasant Iiot, 
cofi'ee wliilo the spinal marrow was so 
unpleasantly cool in his fellow-men's 
backs. 

There was no disgui.sing the fact— 
tliree noughts had dipped out of tlio 
terrestrial waist! 

Then it was that J. T. Alaston ro- 
membered ! It was at the beginning of 
liis labours when he liad shut himself 
up in Ballistic Cottage. He had writ¬ 
ten the number 40,000,000 on the black - 
board. 

At that moment came a hurrict-L 



" She was the cause of the disaster.” 
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liiikle from the telephone. He Imd 
{fone to the instrument. H.* luul ex¬ 
changee) a few words with .Mrs. Scor* 
l^itt. Tliere was a Ha.sh of ligljtning 
that upsH't him and his hlarkI>oard. He 
picke<) himself and Ids blackl>oartl up. 
'lie )>egan to write in the tigun's half 
rubbe<r out by the fall. He had just 
■written -*0,000, when the bell rang a 
»ecotid time. .\nd wlien he returnwl to 
work he luul forgotten the tlin*** la.st 
noughts in the meu.surc of the earth's 
•eqtjator ! 

Now all that wa.s the fault of Mrs. 
Sirorbitt. If she had not Initliered him 
lie would never have l)e«‘n kmx-ke<ldown 
Hy the return electrical shoi*k of that 
<li.scharge. 

.And so the unhappy wnncin also 
i-eceive<l a shock when .7. T. Maslon 
told her how the mistake had been 
iii.ide. A'es ! She was the causi- of the 
slis.i.stcr! It was her doing that Mr. 
Alaston was now tiislionoiited for the 
many years he ha<l to li\'e, for it was 
the general custom to die as centen- 
.arians in the (>un ('lal). 


¥lie !l5oy'>< Own 

.And after the interview Mr. Mastnn 
fled frotii tlie house in New I’ark. Me 
went buck to Hallistic (.‘ottage. He 
strcxle al)out his workroom saying to 
hinis«‘lf, 

"Now lam gootl for nothing in the 
world !" 

“Not even if vou were to niftrrj-? ’ 
said a voice which emotion miule heart¬ 
rending. 

It was Ml'S. Senrbitt. 

Teni-ful and distracted she liad fol- 
lowe<l Mr. .Mastoii. 

“ Dear Maston ! ’’ said she. 

“Well! A’es I.sjiid he; “on one 
condition- that I never again touch 
matlieniatics.'’ 

“I abondnato them !" said the widow 
l>romj)f !y. 

.And thus it was that Mr-s. Scorbitt 
became Mrs. .1. T. Masfon. 

.AstoAlcide I’ierdenx. what honour, 
what celebrity that letter brought both 
him and his old sc]ir>o] ! Trans]at<Hi 
into all language.s, copietl into all news- 
jwpei-s. it nnule his name known 
tlirougliout (he world. 
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It hnppeiieil, therefore, that the 
fatlier of the pi-etfy I'rovencnle, who 
had refustxl him his daughter’s hand 
l»efaiise he was too learned, came to 
read the famous lett<‘r in tlie “Petit 
.Marseillais.” M’ithout any as.sistanco 
he inaimgtHl to make out its meaning. 
-Anti then he was wd/etl with remorse, 
and. as a preliminary measure, sent Sul¬ 
phuric Alcide an invitation to dinner. 

.An<l so the world was left ns it xvas. 

No attempt was made l)y IJarbicnne 
ic Co. to resume business. .Any attempt 
would have been futile. Alcide’s con¬ 
tention was iiulisputable. It could be 
slniwii by mechanics that to effect a 
disnlncement of iJP i8', e\ eii witl> meli- 
meloidte, so many Kilimaniaro guns or 
mines would be reqniwl that tlie sur¬ 
face of the spheroid could not hold them. 

The world’s inhabitants could thu.s 
sleep in i^eace. To modify the condi¬ 
tions of the earth’s movement is beyond 
the powers of man. It is not given to 
iiiaiikintl to change the order estai>- 
Hslie<l by tlie Cieator in the system of 
the I’niver-se. 

(TUT’ r.Ni).) 
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D URIN’o the days that followed this 
meeting with Madge, Raymond 
■took care to avoid her, going very 
seldom to Curti.ss House, and always at 
such times as he would not find her 
with her father. Sevei-al •^.iines El»e- 
nezer pressed his young fnend to stay 
to breakfast or dinner, but witliout his 
invitation being acceptetl. Under one 
prete.xt or another Raymond martagetl 
to decline it. He was wouiuUkI to the 
<)uick, and his heart was full of bitter- 
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ness. He probably would have laughed reputation, and his consultations with 
at such impertinent caprice if he had him re.sulti*d in a cijiiii)let<‘ tian.sfornia- 
oocupie<l a sure ami definite position in tioij. Ho took lessons in fencing and 
the social hienirchy. lint the more he riding. One day, iiaving noticed on 
r<'flected on Ids adventure, tlie more he the fourth page of a newspaper .an 
t>eisuade<l hinistdf tliat tlie rudeness of j advertisement fmin “M. Isidore, de 
Niiss C’urti.ss was due to the doubtful- j Paris, nmitre do <hin.so et de mainticu," 
ness of Ids ]x>sition in the world as ' lie n.adc a note of the address and 
shown in some degree by the negligence called on .M. Isidore without <lelay. 
of his dei>ortincnt. .At Ids ring a little old man came to 

“I am in her eyes an insignificant the door and tix(?d on the visitor two 
nonentity, a mere walking gentleman | lioliow, anxious eyes, 
with wlioin one can exchange a f(>w 1 “Monsieur Jsiiiore?’ asked Ray- 
words on the journey, or during an j moml, romoving Ids liar politely, 
excursion, and ignore elsewhere.'’ he | “Tliat is my iinme,' said tlie old man, 
.said bitterly. “Or rather, what is 1 wlio si'emed very ill at ease, 
much more simple and hundliating, “ 1 wish to take a few' le.ssons in 

she (lid not find me well-dressial I deportment,’’ said tlie young man, not 
enough to s]>enk to na' befori; the without a faint blush, 

fellow wlio was escorting her—or, “ Lessons !” exclaimed the little old 

who knows ^ befoi'e those peacli-blooni man, Ids face ligliting up with a lay of 
riunkeys I 1 wanted a well-cut jacket, joy. “Kindly come in, sir; 1 am at your 
a fiusldonable hat, and a pair of gloves, service, i confe.ss that at first I had 
liefoi-e slie would deign to recognise my taken you for—hum—for a town official, 
face ! ” They come so very froiiuently to collect 

And then, thinking with wliat taxes in tlds country. Come in, sir, 
grace she ha<l laughed, chatted, an<l come in. Madeinoiselli^ Rlazy, iiiy 
exchanged coiifideiiC(*s with him on d.aughter,” added Monsieur Isidore, de 
Yellow Hiver, Ids blood l>oiled ; he Paris, introducing Raymond to a tall 

expanded inwardly in diatrihes against and oldish lady of a \ ery melancholy 
the insolence and narrowness ideas apiienranee occupied in fancy work at 
among rich women in general, and in the window*. “ Miuh'moiselle Blazy,*’ 
.Madges case in particular; and he • said he delightedly,” here is a gentle- ^ 
vowed that he would, if jiossible, never ! man who wishes to take a few* lessons 
think of her again excej)t with scorn, j in fleportment. Monsieur is doubtless 

Hut at the same time, by a curious con- ' a compatriot. 1 could not doubt it 

tratliction, he conceived the idea of from tlie perfection of his accent in our 
completing wh.at was imperfect in his , beautiful language. .Monsieur will not 
worldly education, and becoming an I fail to make rapid progress. .A young 
accomplislie<l lady’s man. He resolved man like him w ill know how to lioia 
henceforth to divide his time into two himself, even from liirt.h. When would 
parts—the first to be <levoted to his you like to begin, sir” 
transatlantic tube, the second to calis- I “.At once, if |K>ssihle,'’ said Raymond, 
thenics. He found out a tailor of ; touched by the anxiety he read in the 
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eyes of both father and daughter, “if 
you will tell me your usual terms.” 

“ It is usually a dollar each lesson ; 
but for a compatriot, we wf>uld wil¬ 
lingly make a reduction if you wish 

“On no account. I have no right to 
anything of the sort, for I shall be a 
deplomule pupil; nncl I am ignorant of 
the very A H (.• of the ai-t. Will you 
allow me to pay in julvance, for twelve 
lessons "I’’and Kayinond drew from liis 
pocket-lKX)k a few little bank-notes, 
which lie hnnded to the old man. “I 
may tell you 1 have not much time at 
my <iis|K>.sal, and tliat I should like to 
set to work at once. ’ 

“ Then take your places ! ” exclaime<l 
Monsieur Isidore, wLose eyes sparkled 
with satisfaction. 

He unhooked a little violin that hinig 
on the wall, and scraped out the first 
few bars of a ])iece. 

“You will walk tow’ar<l.s Mam’zelle 
Blazy," he continued, with his l)Ow held 
out, his h(^d high, Ins look assure<l, 
{Uthough respectful. “ You will hold 
your hat witl» care, without stiffness— 
you have not made the nustake com¬ 
mon ill this country of leaving it in 
the aiitc-clianiber — and you bow to 
your lady, and ask her for the honour 
of taking her down. So. Perfect ! 
Perfect! That is the very thing ! ” 
said ^loiisieur Isidore, while Kaymond, 
obe<lient to his orders, bowed without 
stiffness to Mademoiselle Blazy, and 
began to mark the measure indicated 
by the violin. 

“Ah ! Before eight days, monsieur, 
you will excel all tliese Engli.sh, or 1 am 
not called Isidore Blazy ! Mam’zelle 
Blazy, conduct monsieur! ” 

.\n(i the little old man, as refreshed 
at tlie scni^ of his fiddle as a war- 
hoT W‘ at the blast of the truinpet, liegan 
to play with quite feverish vigour. 

At the end of a few minutes he said, 
“That is very go<xl 1 Will you take 
Main’zelle Blazy back to her place 1 In 
leaving her you bow profoundly—yes, 
monsieur, I do not jwmit the imjwrti- 
nent nod of the coxcombs of to-day. 
You bow low, your arms fulling gently, 
your heels together, the hat in tlie left 
hand. Now, will you go to the end 
that I can see you tmvei'se the room 
to reach your T)artner? Good ! Yery 

f rcKxl! But a little more dignity per- 
laps. A little less swing. You walk 
like a sailor, monsieur. Yery Imld in 
tlie free-and-easy way, but a little too 
iiiucli so for a drtvwing-room. There, 
that is better! That is very goo<l. 
The invitation as befoi'e. An! In 
case the lady is already engaged, and 
not able to accord you her hand, you 
bow, but this time with just n shade of 
difference—a minnre subtle and delicate 
of regret. And you retire without 
a-,king her neighbour, which would be 
• liscourteous to both. Now Mam’zelle 
Blazy !” 

Ho spoke with extraordinary volu¬ 
bility, scraping his violin as if he were 
possessed, and occasionally adding 
example to precept. Infirm and en¬ 
feebled as he seemed, he juni|>ed as he 
played ami marked the time, and 
.seemed tmnsfigui-ed by his music. .\nd 
looking at tin* liarene.ss of the par¬ 
lour, the profound iHelancholy of the 
•i'ughter. tlie vivacity of the father, 


llayiiiond could not help feeling deep 

f dty for them, mingled with respect. 
*oor Monsieur Isidore, de Paris ! There 
was in his bearing, in tlie accent of his 
broken voice, in the cut of his old frock- 
coat, and the charming ease of his 
maimer, something which reminded one 
of tlie last century. Raymond could 
think he was in the presence of one of 
tlie courtiers of the old re/jhnf, reduced 
to earn their breatl in teaching the only 
art tliey had properly learnt, and carry¬ 
ing to the ends of the world the renown 
of French politeness. 

-Vssuredly he would have found it 
ditticult to fall into better hands. Mon¬ 
sieur Blazy loved his aft, and knew it 
thoroughly. Even in the tone in which 
he spoke to his poor old daughter there 
was a nuxncf of tenderness and a flower 
of courtesy whicli was a revelation to 
the young Frenchman. At the end 
of an hour he retired, enchanted with 
liis first lesson, and promising to return 
next day. 

A.s to Monsieur Isidore, de Paris, he 
was no less enchanted with his pupil— 
the only one, alas ! that he had seen for 
many a long day—and he si>eut the 
evening talking to his daughter of the 
miracle of deportment he propo.se<l to 
make out of such a gifted young man. 

“The English will see what he i.s—if 
they ai-e capable of appreciating him, 
the poor creatures!” lie said: “and 
then, Mam’zelle Blazy, they will come 
to us liy the dozen, n.s they used to do.” 

Mivdemoiselle shook her heatl sorrow¬ 
fully. She wished she could believe in 
the happy omen, poor girl ! But how 
often such hopes had been deceived ! 
Meanwhile the safest plan was to re¬ 
turn to her embroidery and ply the 
needle. 

Tliese mundane care.s, including his 
le.ssons in fencing and riding, <lid not 
prevent Raymond from devoting him¬ 
self body and soul to his real task. 
Each day he returned with new visour 
to int^dlectual work which would have 
been simply overwhelming without such 
physical exercise. Ten or twelve hours 
a clay he remainetl bent over his desk, 
reading and commenting on innumer¬ 
able letters, carrying on am enormous 
correspondence, considenng contracts, 
verifying statistics, and studying and 
retouching working plans and estimates. 
It was necessary for him to pusli on 
with the construction of a gigantic re¬ 
servoir at Far Rockaway, the manufac¬ 
ture of tlie metallic spirals forming the 
frameA-ork of the transatlantic tul>e, 
the e.stablishment of the subterranean 
conduit destined to feed the reservoir 
from the source.s at Drill Pit ; to say 
notliing of the conversion of the steam¬ 
ers into workshops, of the instruction 
of the foremen that were to i>e placed 
in charge of them, the ditKculties 
raised every instant in the delivery 
of material, and the thousand and one 
obstacles always met witli in every 
great, undei-taking. 

Sometimes tlierc would be flisappoint- 
inents, like that resulting from .a sus- 
))cn.sion of work On the jiart of one of 
the principal contractors owing to a 
strike. Sometimes there was a .stroke 
of luck, like the smUleu offer of a Lis¬ 
bon Hriii of ten thousand tons of gutta- 
pc'rclia, acccptc'd by telegraph, and de¬ 
livered in a fortnight at New York. 


But at length Ebenezer's money and 
Raymond’s devouring activity over¬ 
came all obstacles, and six weeks had 
not gone by before the works were in 
full swing at Drill Pit, Far Rockaway, 
at New York, and Caw St. Mathieu, 
the extreme point of Ilnisterre, to the 
northward or Brest. 

A French engineer, selected by Ray¬ 
mond. had surveyed a depression of the 
ground closely shut in by two spurs of 
tlie peninsula, the Val Tregonuee, which 
only required a wall of eight hundred 
meters to transform it into an artificial 
lake. This sterile valley had been se¬ 
cured at a low price on a ninety-nine 
years’ lease, and the works had already 
been begun. It was in this reservoir 
that the transatlantic tube was to de¬ 
liver si.xty meters below the ocean 
level. 

Its point of departure at Far Rock¬ 
away was eighty meters lielow the same 
level. It would thus form a regular 
siphon, in every sense, if we take into 
account the earth’s curvature between 
the two ends ; but in practice, and over 
a limited length, it could be considerwl 
as horizontal. 

At the same time as the land works 
were going on fort}' vessels were char¬ 
tered and fitted at New York, London, 
Havre, and Bordeaux, and on them 
were shipped the segments of the tul>e 
as made by the ten contracting firms 
on the plans with which they had been 
furnished. It had not been necessary 
to buy these ships, but simply to charter 
them on the usual terms as to their 
crews and insurance. 

Soon the laying of the tube eoni- 
njenced in sections of three hundred 
kilometej's assigned to each ship. After 
the first week it became evident that 
the work would proceed witlioutserious 
difficulties. It began sloM'ly enough, for 
each ship only laid a Iiundred or two 
hundred meters of tube a daj’. But 
gratlually they acquired the knack of 
the thing, and an emulation set in l>e- 
tween the different ships, stimulated 
by bulletins brought to them by special 
desiiatch boats. By the end of the first 
month they had excee(le<l an average of 
two kilometers per ship iw day. 

The great point was that the immer¬ 
sion was accomplished steadily, that 
the floats answered their purpose, and 
that the tube retnine<l its horizontal 
and rectilinear position. This tho 
divers, in the usual costume, and carry¬ 
ing an electric light made after Rav- 
niond’s own design, took care to verify 
as the tube fell into position. If the 
horizontality was not perfect, the pneu¬ 
matic signals sent up to the sliip soon 
caused matters to be put right in a very 
simple way that practice miule familiar 
to the foremen. 

As the verification procee<led, the 
divers fitted on little submarine flojits 
the segments of the small electric cable 
which went with the tulie through the 
-\tlantic. Whenever the sea l>ecnme 
rough, or the weather uncertain, work 
was su.spended, and when necessary the 
tube was cast adrift, but always with 
its end sealed, and attached to an enor¬ 
mous electric buoy. In this way there 
wore few losses. Once a segment of 
se\ en kilometers of the tulie was lost, 
owing to a foreman being obstinate 
in continuing work in tlireutcuing 
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weather; ami on another occaviou tlie 
electric buoy uidicuting the end of a 
tube either went out or dis;i]>prared, 
and was not n*covere<l, but the position 
had been noteti so exactly that after a 
search of five hours the grapnel brought 
ihe tube to the surface. 

The victualling of the floating work¬ 
shops was carrim on by steam tnins- 
ports plving l>etw«*en the heatlcjuarters 
and eaeli group of ships, and carrying 
coals, gutta-perchii, metal frames, and 
provisions. 

After the inevitable uncertainties at 
the l>egiiming everything worked well, 
•and it necanie evident that the comple¬ 
tion of the undertaking w.as only an 
ntlair of time. Ibiyniond had previously 
tixed this time at three hundred work¬ 
ing days, with twenty ships, or a huu- 
<lred and fifty with double the numWr. 
There wo-s, then-fore, hope that all 
would be finished in four months—that 
isi, before the winter. The works at Far 
Rockaway were thert'fore pushed on 
with mpulity, as the tube might else be 
tinisheil l>efore the dep^’it. 

The day that llayiiioiul wjus able to 
give KU*nezer tangible pro(tf of the.sc 
results by a batch •f favoiinible reports 
gathered on an excursion to the Hoating 
workshops nearest the American coast, 
and a staUnnent of tlie lengths already 
l.aid with succes-s. the petroleum king, 
s»-»'ing success in view, was so pleasinl 
as to give asvoeption in honour of the 
good news. 

Invitations were sent out. The enter- 
ta inment was to excel in splendour any¬ 
thing ever setm in New York, Eljenezer 
desired to dLsplav his wealth, and at 
the same time atlirm his confidence in 
hi.s ultimate triumph. The enterprise 
h.ad in fact been violently criticisj-d. 
From the day it began the l*ress hjul 
fasteiUHl on to it with all that indis¬ 
creet anlour which is brought to bear 
in America on anything that can We of 
public interest. This was an interna¬ 
tional event of importance, one of tho.se 
works which marie another advance in 
the conquest of the natuml forci-s by 
huinanitv. If the Yankees were proud 
that it had originato<l amongst them, 
they felt a certain amount of jealousy 
at it being originate<l by a Frenchman. 
.\iid on this account there was a noisy 
confiict of opinions in the avidity with 
which its progress was followed. 

All the financiers, all the men of 
.science, and all the newspajiers had 
joine<l in the discussion as if it were a 
matter of politics, and not a question of 
fact. Some held that the enterprise 
would fail disiistrously, and supported 
their contention by the most plausible 
arguments. Others believed in the 
complete 8ucces.s of the trans.atlantic 
tube, and advanced arguments in its 
favour ju.st as forcible. Some made fun 
of Ebenezer for having embarked alone 
in an enterprise so hazardous, and sul>- 
ject to such numerous eventualities; 
others praised his truly American 
audacity, reckoneil up the immense 
profits ne would make, and occupied 
themselves in devising some means of 
cutting them down. A gniiul enter¬ 
tainment at Curtiss House to mark the 
success of the preliminary operations 
wa.s quite an event, and set all New 
York talking. 

Amid all this noise and impassioneil 
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di-scussion Ibiymond kept himself 
motlestiy in the background, shut up in 
his ortice, giving his orders by telephone 
or the electric cable ; avoiding as much 
as po.ssible all interviews, applications 
for which came every morning from 
slioals of reporters, and declining all 
the invitations that reachetl him from 
every side. 

Hut this time it was difficult not to 
app<-ar at Curtiss House at an entertain- 
meut given in honour of his work. All 
he could do was t« get out of dining 
with El>enezer on the pretence of urgent 
business, and to arrive at the reception 
very late. 

He had hoi>ed that then he would l»e 
unnotici-il. Hut as soon as his presence 
was discovered every eye was tunieil on 
him. People were astonished at his 
youth. They admired his distinguished 
look and elegant bearing. The men 
asketl to lie introduced to him ; the 
ladies reserved their best welcome for 
him. Above the continuous murmur 
of conversation and the strains of the 
two orchestras hidden among the groups 
of flowers, one name leapt to all lips 
ami spreiul through the room—that of 
llavmond Fiezols. 

Tlie hero of the general excitement 
weined little moveiT by it. He hiul 
brought to the festive atmo-sphore a 
sadness which he ilid not allow to 
appear in his face, but which was none 
tm* less heavy at his heart. 

Suddenly, ns he came through the 
door liotween the picture-giUlery and 
the library, he found himself face to 
face with Madge, who was passing on 
the arm of Edmond Peverill, glowing 
with freshness and l>eauty, in a marvel¬ 
lous costume arrived from Paris the 
evening before. She saw Raymond, 
and stopped short as if to exchange e 
few words with him. The expression of 
her eyes, her smile, her hand ready to 
be held towaitls him, all seemed to snow 
an intention of making reparation by a 
friendly and flattering welcome for the 
insult for whicli she had doubtless 
alrea<ly scolded herself. 

Hut Madge's smile died away on her 
lips when she met Raymond's look as 
he ceremoniously stood aside to allow 
her to ])as.s. The look was one of such 
icy disilain, and said so uleivriy, “ It 
leaso.s you to recognise me to-day ; but 

do not forget your l>ehaviour last 
month,” that tlie poor girl was amazed. 
SJie blu.slied to the roots of her beautiful 
hair and then tunied pale, and, witliout 
a word, trepibling with shame and vexa¬ 
tion. she drew her partner away. 

No one ! No ! No one in all her 
life hatl treated her like that. To 
refuse to bow to her, to accept the hand 
she offered—she, ^ladge Curtiss! It 
was too much, and she would have satis¬ 
faction. 

Unfortunately she could not be 
revenged on the guilty. And so she 
brought the weight of her anger to bear 
at first on E<lmond Pevorill, the un¬ 
fortunate fellow, and then on her other 
jwirtners. Never had they known her 
so difficult to pleA.se and so ready to take 
otlence. She accused them of not keep¬ 
ing stop, and met with sconiful silence 
every effort to amu.se her. The news 
soon .spj-ead among her friends that she 
was in a terrible tcmp<*r. and no one 
knew why ; it almost went a.s far as a 


nervous attack. Fxhimnd Peverill, that 
innocent young man. was so ill-advised 
as to say out loud that Alice C’oojier 
was looking quite charming. And who 
at that moment was Alice’s i>artner? 
Why, that odious, intolerable French¬ 
man, the very Raymond Fiezols, who 
liad iust snubbed so disgracefully the 
daughter of the house ! 

Inimeiliately after the .scene in the 
library he had been introtluced by 
Ebenezer to two or three young ladies, 
and he had been all smiles; he had 
even stepped with such precision and 
vigour that a crowd had formed round 
him to admire him. And one after the 
other, the ladies liad come to sing his 
praises to -Mis.s Curtiss. 

“ My dear, he is charming, this young 
Frenchman. And he is as amiable asho 
is well bred. Rut you do not appear to 
know him 1 Has not your father intro¬ 
duced him to you ? iSnall I give him a 
hint I" 

Oh, the humiliation ! How could she 
confess she had behaved so stupidly 
to the hero of the evening 1 How could 
she say that she had had the iiiisforiune 
of being cut by him I 

It MAS at this moment that young 
Peverill, with the sense of opportuneness 
that characteriseil him, cnose to sing 
the praises of Alice and her partner. 

Miulge turned abruptly towards liini, 
and said to him in an under tone, 

*’ Etlinond, a month ago you asked me 
for my ham!, did you not ‘I And I told 
you I would take time to consider about 
it. Well, I have considered about it, 
and 1 can give you my ansM-er.’’ 

“ Indeed ! ” said young Peverill, open¬ 
ing las eyes—“ and the answer is ? ” 

“ It is just A'o in tM’O letters ! You 
will take that as my answer, M’ill 
you ? ” 

Edmond Peverill bowed, and, dumb 
with surprise, boat a retreat. 

This execution did Madge good. But 
although injuries may thus be avenged 
on those nearest to us, conscience re¬ 
tains its righCs. Her anger subsided. 
She ftlt that there was wrong on her 
side as well as on Raymonds ; if he 
despise<l her, it was not without reason. 
With her eyes fixed on the carpet, she 
dismissed one after the other all the 
young men who disputed the honour of 
a place on her programme, and tliat so 
sharply that they thought she wished 
to have a clear space round her chair. 
She succeedeil; and at length found 
herself alone in a corner of the room. 

At the same instant Raymond 
brought back Alice Cooper to her seat 
not far from her. By an instinctive 
movement Madge turned towards him, 
and their eyes mi-t. 

"Mr. Frezols,” she said in an under 
tone. 

Raymond hesitated. 

“You are mortally angry with me?” 
she continued, bending towards him 
and flushing with confusioik “Well, 
then, I beg your pardon. Will that 
do ? ” 

She held out her gloved hand towards 
him with a beautiful gesture, so timid 
and apparently sincere. 

Raymond took the hand and clasped 
it in his. How could he be angry with 
one who knew how to make amends so 
nobly ? 
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THE WIRE AND THE WAVE; OR, CABLE-LAYING IN THE CORAL SEAS. 

A TALE OF THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 


NB fresh and glorious morning, as 
the Orinoco bouiide<l forward under 
spreading canvas, over a sapphire sea 
tom into showers of dazzling spray by 
the strong breeze, and sliot with the 
.fleeting hues of the rainbow, the look- 
rout on the forecastle shouted, “ Land 
ahead ! ” Glasses were instantly lev¬ 
elled. and faraway on the lee 1)0W a dull 
cloua was discernible, which proved to 
be the Punta Galera, or tlis north-east 
corner of the island of Trinidad. It 
excited nearly iia much interest on the 
vessel as it did in 149!), when sighted by 
•the weary sailoi^s of Columbus. 

A wild and r^ky point it is, eaten 
• by the snarling surf into outlying 
stacks and skerries, on which the 
furious Atlantic rollers break in foam 
and spindrift. Here ends the lofty chain 
.of mountains which form the northern 
bulwark of Trinidad, and connect, 
through the romantic islands of the 
“ Boccas,* with the CordilJeiivs of the 
(Spanish main. 

Skirting the dangerous reefs, the 
Orinoco glided under the cool sliadow 
of the lofty range into the Caribl>ean 
Sea, whose glassy waves, there olive- 
green, were strewed with whorls of 
grass and scarlet reed.s. The forests 
rose in savage grandeur from the very 
«dge of the water in multitudinous 
^surges of dull green, until they were 
lost in the mists enshrouding the higher 
peaks. Under the glasses tney became 
transfornie<l into hanging gardens of 
the most luxuriant vegetation, palms, 
tree-ferns, and forest trees all crowded 
together in the wildest confusion, and 
traversetl by crystal streams which fell 
in cascades on the sandy shor4. In¬ 
numerable orchids and creeping vines 
Itung from the branches, and the iri¬ 
descent foliage, dark but lustrous, 
showerl here and there a tinge of yellow 
or scarlet, like the plumage of a green 
parrot. 

" t'lowert t)i*t with one Rcnrlot gleam 
Cover a hanUred le-oguei, nod seem 
To aat the hllli oo fire." 

The beach is broken into picturesque 
little coves, rimmed with coral Kind 
and fringetl with islets, each crest^ 
with a tiny jungle of tropical plants. 
Tlie sea-worn caves are ilmpeu with 
ferns and haunted Viy flocks of i>elicans 
and flamingoes. The crumlding clifls 
are festooned with Hanes, cacti, and 
matapaloa Even the very sand is 
overgrown with the crawling vines of 
li « shore-grape. 

The crew are clu.stering on the deck, 
entranced with the moving panorama 
of this tropical paradise. Par away to 
v.'iidward looms the dim outline of 
Toliago, the island of Robinson Crusoe; 
and »us he marks it, recollections of lus 
infancy, strange and sweet, awake 
within the breast of Charlie Scaforth. 
Perhaps on that very liearh of Trinidad, 
he thought, the fierce Curibs of the 
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north pounced upon the gentle Arawak 
Friday, and earned him to tlie neutral 

? :round of Tobago, there to leave the 
ootprint in the sand which startled 
tlie solitary Crusoe. The fancy of his 
cliiidliood tlius lent a charm to the 
exi>erience of his youth. Even now the 
coast appeared to be uninhabited save 
for the rare homes of a faw planters to 
be descrie<l anii<l the overwhelming 
vegetatiou like sails upon an ocean of 
verdure. 

.As the Orinoco glidetl towaids the 
islands of tlie “ Roccas,” the waterway 
into the Gulf of Paria, a romantic little 
cove all but land-locked opene<l to the 
view of the electricians in the rocky 
sliore, and thero on the verge of the 
coral sand, underneath the rich green 
wall of the forest, they could see a 
tiny erection standing like a sentry- 
box. 

‘•Tlie cable-hut 1” was the general 
cry, and so, indeed, it proved. 

•‘The sentry-box of civilisation,” re¬ 
marked Mr. Carey, taking a long look 
through his glasses. 

That little refuge planted between 
the wilderness and the .s(<a was destinetl 
to be the home of some of them for 
several weeks at least. Under the 
shadow of tlie.se bamboos and Uiis im- 
moftelleit the electrician would trim his 
lamp night after night as tliough it 
were the ’* sacred flame,” and keep his 
solitary vigils, waiting for the far-ofl' 
ship to “speak,” while all around the 
fireflies twinkled through the hushed 
and darkling forest, as if tliey, too, 
were signalling to each other. 

“Humph!” said Mr. Bowyer to Mr. 
Johnson, with a rueful glance at tlie 
impenetrable wootls, “ that’s where 
we ve got to run the land-wire. Seems 
to me we have our work cut out.” 

“ That jungle is pretty thick,” replied 
Johnson, “and it will be stiff work 
cutting a track through it. Worse 
than a .Mexican chapparal, 1 fancy.” 

Their talk turned upon the haps and 
mishaps of the wire, and the difhculties 
of land-line erection. 

“ I recollect,” said .rohnson, “when we 
ran a line through the chapparal of Ta¬ 
basco, the monkeys set up a gyiniia- 
sium and used the wiro for tlieir flying 
tmpeze. I’ve sfsm a hundred or more 
swinging from it in a chain, their tails 
looi)^ together. Of course the wire 

§ ave way and down they’ came. One 
ay an angry linesman tii-ed a shot at 
tlieni ; and the whole band, shrieking 
and jabliering, fairly chased him for 
liis life.” 

“ In the forests of Brazil,” said Bow¬ 
yer, “the line is sometimes broken 
<lown with creejjer.s, not to speak of 
white ants eating through the ]>ole.s, 
unless they are of iron. In India the 
crows build nests on the line with the 
cuttings of the wire. Wasps’-nests are 
a creat trouble, too, ami oflal left by 
vultures.” 
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“Curious thing!” said Johnson. 
“ There is a large green woodpecker in 
Norway which pecks a big hole through 
the wooden poles. He seems to mistake 
the humming sound due to the vibrating 
wires for a swarm of insects in the 
pole.” 

“ As bad as the bears in America,” 
said Bowyer. “ Thinking there is a 
liees’ nest inside, they semteh the poles 
open witii tlieir claws in search of the 
wild honey, which is one of their 
delicacies.” 

“ And nearly as bad as the London 
tailor,” said Gamage. “ He deniandwl 
the removal of a telcj>hoiie pole from 
Jiis roof, because he could not sle<‘j) 
for the noise of the people talking ! ” 

As the Orinoco entered the Boci’as, 
the wooded Cordilleras of Venezuela 
were steejietl in the golden haze of 
sunset. Ihe channel is broken by fan¬ 
tastic islands worn into caves and arches 
by the surf, and overhung with a wil¬ 
derness of trees and trailing plants. 
Festoons of Hanes and pendent cacti 
swing or droop over the dark mouths 
of bat-haun^ grottoes, and every rock 
is crested with its clump of shrubs and 
flowere. Here and there the crumbling 
shales of the clifls are stained with 
sulphur, or overrun with tufts of fi-rns, 
and sprouting with gigantic aloes, whicli 
rear their spikes oi yellow blossom in 
the earthy sliade. 

Out of the roaring surf and strong 
wind of the. Caribbean the vessel floateii 
into the calm waters of the Faria gulf, 
or Gulfo Tristo, of Columbus. Here 
and there a palm fruit or piece of 
Indian matting—waifs from the forests 
of the River Orinoco—drifted idly on 
the bottle-green flood. As the sun set 
tlie green slopes of tlie island wen* 
tinged with amber light, the water 
borrowetl the rosy flush of the west, 
and the vessel seemed to float in light. 

Passing several rocky islands, some 
of which were inhabited, the palms and 
warehouses of Port of Spain appeai-ed 
on the low-lying coast. 

“ Let go the anchor ! ” crieil Captain 
Speedie, and the chain rattletl throngli 
the hawse-hole as the iron flukes bn i‘i(*d 
themselves in the soft mud of the l«it- 
toni. By-and-by the stars caiue out, 
and the silver track of the “zodiacal 
light ” became clearer in the darkness. 
Ever and anon the waters gleamed with 
phosphorescence as a skip-jack leaped 
aljove the surface. A delicious bi*eeze 
liulen with perfume blew from the land, 
which could only be distinguished by 
tlie scattered lights of the town or the 
glare of burning brush on some planbi- 
tion. 

-After the monotonous voyage it was 
pleasant to feel rtt rettt once more, and 
enjoy the spicy land-breeze in the cool 
nir of night. Next morning Charlie 
was up before the mi-sts harl risen frem 
the gulf, and after a swim in the tepid 
waters began to look about him. On 
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the east were the wootled hills of Trini¬ 
dad, with a low maritime U*lt of sugar- 
esUitos Ix'tweeii them and tlie watei's 
Here and there a planter’s dwell¬ 
ing poeiMMi out of groves and gardens, 
■surroundetl hy Helds of sugar-cane or 
guinea grass. Far to the .south, lewond 
the re<l tiles and cahljage-iwilnis of I’ni't 
of Spain, the swampy snore, cuiaing 
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kinkajous, which the sailors leatlily 
louglit. The steward also to..k the 
opiortunity of enriching the In.akfast- 
tahle with plantain 'flitters, sweet 
jKitatoes, and alligator jw-ars, which 
ait* eaten with salt and j)*>pjM-r. 

Hardly was breakfast rnei- when a 
l>oat wa.s s**eu to put out fioni a hug,, 
man-of-war lying not far ori and Hying 



the gunboat Cacioue, at present lying 
near tho I’l-onietlieus, to a.ssjst tl»o 
Orinoco in laying the cable from Trini¬ 
dad to Sjintii >raria, the letter ended 
by inviting Captain SiJe^die to rline 
that evening with the admiral on lM)ai*(l 
his vessel to meet Captain Commerell 
of the Cacii|ue. 

At half-piist ten the crew and cable- 



liaiids tif the Orinoco, all waslieil and 
dies.M-<l in till- blue uniform of the shi}., 
were mustered in tN\o jiarallel liia on 
the main deck for imspcction. Tho 
cable-hands and stewards were in tino 
row, tlie -.aihiis, titters, and Hremeti in 
tlie other. Till* Hist officer called ovi*r 
the roll, and each man answered, wliilo 
(lie captain ami .Mr. Mii>.sy, with tim 
doctor, )>as.se<l ilown the ranks, re¬ 
garding them with a critical eye. 

'I'he men wi-n* then marched f,fl' to 
tin; .saloon, where the electricians nml 
enciiifHTS were drojipiiig in to chorch. 
A lectern had lieen I’aiscil at one end of 
the table and drujMsl with tlie Cnion 
Jack, on which the llilile rested. 'I’lio 
doctor, in his white surnlice, l>egan to 
read the jirayers, and. uespile tlie in¬ 
tense heat, which %\io tempered by the 
draught of the open port.s and tho 
t-oivius wiml.sails, t lie service wa.s Muy 
solemn ami impres.sive. The tropical 
hush was broken by tin* dee)> rich 
voices of tho men a . tln’V joined in the 
njsjxmses or sang the well-rememliered 
hymns which they liad learnt in many 
a country church of Kent and Suirey 
wlien they wej-e ’ooys. Many a rough 
scene and trying ordeal had they 
passed through since then ! The 
prcacliei' i“ea*l tlie thirty-eighth chapter 
of Joh, containing the verses. ‘‘Who 
hath divided a water course for the 
overflowing of waters; or a way for 
the lightning of thunder. . . . Canst 
thou wind lightnings, that they may 
go and say unto thee, Here we areF' 
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towanls the delta of the Orinoco, was 
Hroken into quivering clumps by the 
mirage. All to the west w.as water, 
i«:hve where the Coixlillenis terniinatetl 
in the Boccas. 

It was Sunday morning, but the quiet 
of tho scene was somewhat interrupted 
J>y a race of negro lxv\ts towards the 
ship. They were laden with piles of 
tropical fruit, parrots, monkeys, and 


the British en.sign. In a few minutes a 
smart little niid.shipnmu boardeil the 
Orinoco, and with that manly assurance 
which marks him when on foreign ser¬ 
vice touchinl his cap and presented a 
letter to Captiin Speedie. It came 
from the admiiul of the squadron, and 
was dated from ii.u.s. Ihome.theus. 
Afb'r stating that the I.oicls of the 
Admiralty hod been pleased to order 
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And he chose for Ins text the words of 
the Psiilniist, “Their line is gone out to 
all the e:irth, and their words to tlie end 
of the world,’’ a passage, appropriate to 
the mission of the Orinoco. 

After service a party of visitors 
from the shore took luncheon on hoard, 
and among them Mr. Fiehlen dis¬ 
covered a long-lost cousin and scIjooI- 
fellow. now a flourishing merchant in 
Port of Spain, who invited him and. his 
friend Charlie to spend the remainder 
of the day on shore. 

As they were rowing towards the 
toHm they passed the splendid J*esidence 
of a planter, shaded by lofty palms and 
fairly siuotliered in gorgeous creej>ers. 
A nohle park, with grassy lawns and 
clumps of mango or bread-fruit trees, 
extended to the water'.s edge, where a 
ro.sy flamingo waded in the shallows. 
Heliiiid tlie mansion stretched the fields 
of sugar-cane and groves of cacao sur¬ 
rounding the sugar-factory and com¬ 
fortable nuts of the coolies. 

“That is El Paradise,” said Fielden’s 
cou.sin. “ It is one of the finest estates 
in the colony.” 

Arrived at the ietty among sugar- 
h(^sheads anti bales of cotton, tliey 
entered the town by way of tlie 
Marine Square, a grassy expanse, 
planted witli inan^o-trees and cahhuge- 
pahns, in the middle of which is a 
tountain, the favourite resort of several 
black vultures. Around the square 
stand rows of shops and magazines, 
cool retreats under stone porticoes, 
where one can purchase almost any- 
tliing from Parisian jewellery to gra.ss* 
hammocks from the Orinoco river. The 
motley population of the town—British. 
French, Siwnish, negro, Hintloo, and 
so on—were perambulating the streets 
in the lazy Creole fashion, but all 
orderly autl well-behaved, remember¬ 
ing the Sabbath. 

They visits! the older portions of 
the town, and the Savaniiali, or public 
])ark, then dined at the •‘club” on some 
of the chamcteristic West Indian 
dishes, inelmliiig “ petter-pot,” guava- 
jelly, and pine-apples fi-om La Brea, 
the site of tlie famous pitcii-lake. 

While they were eitj:iying the breeze 
on the halcony a tall ehlerly Spaniai r], 
faultle-ssly dres.sed in black, witli white 
trousers aiul a hroad-brimmed Panama 
hat, eiitei-ed the club and took hi.s seat 
at one of the tables. Fielden’s cousin 
l>owe<l to tlie new-comer, then remarked 
in an under tone, 

“That is Seflor de los fJornos. the 
proprietor of El Paradiso, and one of 
our most influential men. He belongs 
to the old Spanish aristocracy of tuo 
i.sland, who foun(le<l tlie colony before it 
came into.the hands of the English. I 
sometimes buy from him, and find him 
very honourable. He i.s a proud man, 
but always the pink of courtesy. By the 
way, there is to be a reception by the 
(lOveriior to-morrow night. -Most likely 
you will get an invitation.” 

Wlien tlie two friends reached the 
Orinoco that evening they foiiml tlie 
iiivitatioii waiting them. Tin* reception 
was held ill a large hall in tlie gardens 
of the Savannah, wliich were |)<irtly 
illuminated with Chinese lanterns. A 
crowd of coloured i)eoplo waited outside 
to sec* the “buvera f<tlks’’ arrive. The 
hall was decoiutcd with hdiage plants, 
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and all the windows were open to the 
breeze. Most of the guests were Creoles, 
but here and tliere a military or naval 
uniform added brilliance ta the scene. 
The ladies were chiefly dressed in wliite 
relieved by coloured sashes ; and not a 
few had imtural flowers in their hair, and 
even living tire-flies, whicli gleamed like 
jewels. 

A group of ladies and gentlemen sur¬ 
rounded the Governor, among whom 
Fielden recognised his cousin and the 
stately figure of Seilor de los Gomos. A 
lady of remarkable beauty was standing 
beside the latter, and conversing with 
the cousin, while a dark young man, 
who bore a resemblance to her, oc¬ 
casionally put in a word. She was a 
tall brunette of the Spanish type, with 
the pale clear skin of a Creole, and 
features of classic regularity. Her hair 
was black and glossy, and without onia- 
inent except a spray of crimson passion- 
fiower. But what struck the observer 
most was a certain sorrow in her rich 
dark eyes, which wandered now and 
again about tlie hall as if she were 
searching for someone. 

While they were looking on, Fielden’s 
cousin turiieil and greeted them. He 
said lie had just been speaking to Miss 
de los Gomos, the beauty of Trinidad, 
and daughter of Seflor tie los Gomos, 
the owner of El Paradiso. 

“An heiress, I suppose,” said Fielden. 

His cousin smiletl. “Yes,” he replied, 
“ sole heiress, I believe. Her cousin, 
Seflor Farfan, timt swarthy gentleman 
beside her, is said to be a suitor for her 
hand, but somehow I don’t think she 
favours liim.” 

Later in the evening Cliarlie was 
surprisetl by an introtluction to Miss 
de los Gomos at her express d^sire. 
She requested him to take her into the 
garden, and they promenaded through 
the avenues of clove and cinnamon till 
the stmins of the baud and the laugh¬ 
ter of the guests grew fainter behind 
them. I'he air was fresh and balmy, 
the sky glittered with the constellations 
aliout the Southern Cross, and the .fire¬ 
flies twinkled in the shadows of the 


palms and mangoes. Miss deJos Gomos 
sat down on a seat under a bush of th(^ 
rosa-del-monte, then in flower, anJ 
scenting the night. 

“ You are from the telegniph-ship, 
Mr. Seafortli?” she said in English, with 
a foreign accent. 

“ Yes,” replied her companion, “ the 
Orinoco.” 

“ And the Buflalo that was to come?’’ 
said Miss de los Gomos. 

“ She t\-a5 lost on the voyage,” said 
Charlie. 

“ So I heard,” said his companion in 
a low voice. 

“ Only a few persons were saved.” 

“ Tell me,” continued iliss de loa 
Gomos, speaking with an effort, “ is 
Mr. Leslie with your vessel ?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Charlie; “he was 
drowned in the Buffalo.” 

At these words Miss de los Gomos 
seemed to fall back on the chair, as if 
they had given her a shock. For a long 
time she remained silent, only murmur¬ 
ing to herself, “ My heart foretold it.” 
In spite of the darkness Charlie noticed 
that her eyes were wet. 

“ I met Mr. Leslie when he was here,” 
she said simply. 

At this moment there was a footstep 
on the gravel, and the light of a 
cigarette shone in the darkness. 

“ Inez,” said a strident voice in 
Spanish, “your father is anxious to 
find you.” 

It was Seflor Farfan. 

Miss de los Gomos rose, and pressing 
Charlie’s hand, took the ami of her 
cousin and walked away with him. 

“So that was why Leslie was learning 
Spanish,” thought Charlie, as he wan¬ 
dered back tnrough the grounds. 
“ Poor Frank ! ” 

A troop of middies, shouting with 
laughter, fled past him in the darkness, 
kicking a dam object before them on 
the grass. That night Mr. Moles went 
home without his hat : but tlie next 
morning he received a fiat parcel con¬ 
taining his lost headgear and the 
“ compliments of the gun-room mess.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHArTER XXX.—AT LAST. 


J wiLL not wearj’ my rea^lers with tlie 
ch'tails of my work during the two 
years which followed the departure of 
ilr. and Mrs. Munro from the colony. 
Sutfice it to say that with careful 
nianagemeiit I obtaine<l very satis¬ 
factory results. The crops turned out 
well, the stock increased, the station 
was imjiroved, and the property paid 
handsomely. 

One thing only was wanting to make 
my happiness complete. I was single 
still: for, contrary to my anticipations, 
Mr. Brooktoii had refused to sanction 
my uiiirringe witli lii.s daughter. 

*■ You must understand, Thornley, 
that I have no objection to you per¬ 
sonally. You are no doubt an excellent 


manager, and a gentleman; at the same 
time I must ask you to bear in mind 
that after all you only occupy the 
position of a paid servant, and 1 have rv 
right to expect that my daughter sliall 
marry someone with a better status 
than that.” 

Such had been his decision, given 
kindly enough, butwith somuch firmness 
that I almost despaired of being aide to 
attain to such a position as he appeared 
to consider the future liushand of his 
daughter should occupy. 

However, I was not quite without 
consolation, for dear Lucy had - pro¬ 
mised that she would wait, and that her 
love for me should never change ; and 
surely, with such an incentu'e, 1 could 
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not do otherwise* than rwlouble my 
exertions to n*move the barrier which 
hiui iHH-'Jiplacetl Iwtwecji us, 

Otie evoniiiB I was sitting in the 
vemudah brooding over my disapi)oint- 
inent, wl>en Vernon trotUnl up to the 
•Joor, Hung himself out of the siuldle, 
and with a cheery ” How are you, dear 
l>oy ?” shook hands. 

“All right, thanks, barring a Ht of 
the blues. How are Mrs. Vernon and 
young Charlie /" I inquired. 

“.Mr.s. V. is very well. I'm happy tosav, 
and as for young Charlie, hes siinpfy 
gmnd. So you are in the dumps, are 
oUjdear iKiy 1 Well, I’m not surpris<*d : 
iisy by day and lonely by night, eh ? 
Why don’t you get .lack to come and 
live with you?’’ 

“ My dear fellow, cart-rojH's wouldn’t 
get .Jack down here to live. He paid 
me a Hying visit about six months ago, 
and then did nothing but talk alxuit 
the eomforUtlilc Jioii.se they h;ul to live 
in, with shej'ts, tal>lcclotli.s, crockiry- 
■ware., and I tlon’tknow what, all in us«‘, 
l>esi(les milk, poultry, luittor, and eggs 
for their table. The slnH>p, too, wei-e 
doing splendidly, and Hobson tre.at<Hl 
him like a brotln'r.” 

“Well, then, you must marry—that's 
it. Just get a nice little wife to k«‘ep 
you comivniy, and you'll lx? as happy 
as the day is long.” 

“ I wish I could marry, but you know 
.Mr. Hrof)kton objects to me on the 
ground that I’m only a servant.” 

“ Ye.s, he .said something of that sort 
to me one (lay, and I nuuh* him pretty 
savage by suggesting that he had lietter 
import a Kussiati noble or a (Jernmn 
i'ount for the young Ia<ly.” 

“My dear Vernon, Lucy wouldn’t 
marry a royal prince. She has engaged 
herself to me, and we mean to l>e true 
to each other until we •'on marry, but 
ff’/trn that happy event is likely to come 
ort' is moj'e than I can calculate within 
a few yeai-s.” 

“ Well, now, ni tell you what I’ll 
do, dear l>oy,” replied \'ernon, a.s he 
cro.ssed his legs, anti matle himself com¬ 
fortable in one of the easiest of the 
verandah chaii-s. “I’ll venture to pro¬ 
phesy that you'll pull it off within the 
next three months, and that old Brook- 
ton will give her away.” 

“Yes, I think I sik* him chasijig me 
all over the phvee, and begging me as 
a particular favour to take Ins daughter 
off his hands,'’ I remarketl bitterly. 

“ Xo, he won’t do that, but you will 
ask him for the fair Lucy within the 
next forty-eight hours, and he’ll say, 

‘ Take her and be happy,’ or something 
of that sort.■' 

“Now tell me what’s in the back- 
eround,” I replied, seeing that my 
friend was really in earnest. 

“ If you’ll open that valise, dear boy, 

1 think it’s just proUable you may find 
something that will throw a little li^ht 
on the subject.” said my friend, point¬ 
ing to the article in question, which 
one of the men had just brought in. 

I did not need a second invitation. 
With trembling fingers I unbucklecl 
the straps and pulletl out a formidable- 
looking document, winch proved to be 
a twenty years’ lease of tlie Tarwonga 
jiroperty. made out in my favour, with 
the right of purchase at the expiration 
of that time. 


“Well, what do you think of that 
little document ?” asked Vernon. 

“Think of it? Why, 1 think it's 
lorious, ’ I exclaimed joyously. “ How- 
id you get iKis.ses.sion oi i^ \ ernon '{ ' 

“ It came by the last mail from Kiig- 
laiul, where my father-in-law had it 
drawn up. The facts are simply these: 
Only two days ago we received letters 
from home, viii King George's .'-<ound. 
informing u.s that although )Irs. Munro 
hiis very much inipi*ovj*d in health, the 
doctors do not think it prudent to let 
her retuni to Australia, Consequently 
the old couple have determined to 
spend the rest of their days in the old 
country. At present they are receiv¬ 
ing a very good income from Wooloo- 
Wooloo alone, and as the old man is 
anxious to let Tarwonga, lie has had 
this lea.se prepare<l, and, as you see, 
makes you his tenant subject to the 
terms set forth. What do you think of 
them r’ 

“ The terms are easy enough, and I 
.shall lie only too glad to accept them. 

I What do you say to riding over to 
Brookfield to-morrow?” 

“ A very gowl idea,” repUe<l Vernon, 
with a laugh; “and look here, Hugh, as 
I have lK*en apixiinted agent to the 
]iroperty you na<l better leave the 
matter in my hands. I'll promise to 
handle the old fellow very carefully in 
3 ’our interests.” 

To this I agreed; then we went to 
sunjier. 

It was fen o’clock the next morning 
when Vernon and I reached Brookfield. 
Mr. Brookton, whom we found walking 
up and down his venuidah, gave us a 
pleasant good morning, and invited us 
to walk in. 

“ We have calletl upon j’ou, Mr. 
Bi*ookton, to ask you to witness my 
friend Hugh’s signature to this docu¬ 
ment,” explained Vernon, in a very 
i busine.sslike tone, producing at the 
.Siinie time the lease, which he handed 
to the old gentleman. 

“Oh ! certainly. What is it all about?” 
he asked, polishing his spectacles. 

But Vernon was as dumb as an ouster, 
w-liile I watche<l the old man anxiously 
as he began to rejid. 

For a few minutes Mr. Brookton 
examined the lease attentively; then, 
looking up at Vei-non, said, 

“I sup|x>se I may infer from this 
that my friend Munro does not intend 
to return to the colony ? ” 

“Ho does not, sir. The fact is that 
the doctors consider the English climate 
more suitable than ours for Mrs. Munro, 
and the old couple have determined to 
remain in England. For that reason 
my father-in-law has appointed me his 
agent, and, ns you see, has offered Hugh 
the Tarwonga property on very reason¬ 
able terms.” 

“ Ye.s, very reasonable terms indeed, 
and 1 see there is a right of purchase 
at the expiration of twenty years. 
I’pon my word, young man, you are to 
\>e congratulated on such a stroke of 
luck. Of course you accept the tenns,” 
he remarked, addressing me. 

“One moment, Mr. Brookton, if j'ou 
please.’’ interposed Vernon, speaking 
very seriously. “I offeretl to complete 
this transaction liw5t night, but mj' 
friend coolly informed me that he did 
not care to become even master of Tar¬ 


wonga unless you consente<l to allow 
liim to make 3 ’our daughter its mis¬ 
tress.” 

“Is that so, Thomlcy?’’ asked the 
old gentlenitui, removing his s]>ectacles 
and looking very hard at me. 

“ It is, sir,” I replie<l firmly. 

Once more ilr. Brookton glanced 
oyer the len.se, then pointing to it with 
his forefinger, said, 

“ This document, when signed by you. 
will do away with the only objection I 
considered it my duty to make in the 
interests of my daughter.” 

“That’s rignt,” exclaimed Vernon; 
“now sign away, my dear boj’, and be 

t)vei joye<l at the succe.ss of our visit 
I seized the ])en, and in less than half a 
minute became master of Tarwonga, 
with the pTOinise of Luej' Brockton’s- 
father that she should be my wife. 

Two months later a small party was 
assembled in the dmwing-room at 
Brookfield. Conspicuous among them 
was the Rev. J. Rivers in n very 
crumpled surplice, talking to old Mr. 
Brookton in nn under tone, while Jack, 
Vernon, Jim Brookton, and I stood at 
one of the windows trj'ing to keep up a 
conversation which did not seem to bo 
much of a success, although Jack was 
doing his l>est to enliven it with some 
of his Wooloo-Wooloo experiences. 

At last the handle of the door turned. 
I looked round, and at the same instant 
Mrs. Brookton entered the room, fol¬ 
lowed by Luc 3 ', looking more beautiful 
than ever. In clo.se attendance were- 
Miss Rivers (her bridesmaid) and ilrs. 
Vernon. 

Mr. Brookton advanced to meet his 
daughter, the clergyman rose from his 
seat, and for about the fortieth time 1 
felt nervously in my waistcoat pocket 
to make sure that the wedding ring was 
quite safe and ready for immediate use. 

Tlien there was a general opening of 
praj’er-lxxiks, the clergyman began the 
marriage service, once more the ring 
was taken out of my jKicket—this time 
for good—and in a few minutes Lucy 
and I were inseparably united. Then 
followed the usual congi-atulations and 
an excellent wedding breakfast, during 
wliich 1 had to make a speech, which 
roved to be a lamentable failure, and 

was not sorry when the time arrived 
for my bride and me to take our seats- 
in the Tarwonga trap and drive home. 

Then, with a parting cheer from tJiC: 
men and nluch waving of handker¬ 
chiefs by the ladies, our good little 
jxinies started off at a smart trot over 
the green flats, up and down ironstone 
hills, through bits of level sandplain, 
and across gullies, leaving mile after 
mile behind them, while biids of bright 
plumage flew from tree to tree, and 
flocks of cockatoos wheeled and 
shrieked at us from overhead. Then 
the sun drew near the western hori¬ 
zon, cast a golden glow over the 
landscape, and at last disappeared. 
Presently the homcsteatl, with its pretty 
cottage and white outbuildings, ap¬ 
peared in sight, and in another five 
minutes we pulletl up at Tarwonga. 

“ At la^t, my darling !” I exclaimed, 
as I lifted my Iwnny bride to the 
gi-ound and gave her a kiss of welcome: 
tlieu hand in hand, with liearts full of 
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ioy and hope, we entered our own 
nome. 

Twenty years have passed away since 
that happy day—twenty years during 
which Jack and I Imve been blessed 
with prosperity beyond our most san¬ 
guine ho^s, for Tarwonga has be¬ 
come my property, while Jack owns 
lialf of Wooloo-Wooloo, which is now 
considered to be quite within the con- 
tines of civilisation, as several other 
sheep and cattle stations have been 
•established hundreds of miles further 
to the eastward. 

Next year my good wife and I, ac- 
•companied by Jack, purpose visiting 
England to view some of the wonders 
of the old world, while iny eldest son 
Vernon will take charge of Tarwonga 
during our absence. 

But 1 grieve to think that 1 shall 
never see poor Uncle Tom again. About 
live years iigo he was found lying on the 
old kangaroo-skin rug, with his hands 
clasped under his head, as though look¬ 
ing up at the old saddle on which he 
had ridden so many thousands of miles; 
but when sjx)ken to he ramie no answer, 
and then Ins trusty servant discovered 
that the poor old man had gone on 
that long journey “ from whence no 
traveller returns.” 

My good friends Mr. and Mrs. Munro 
have also joined the great majority, but 
they had the happiness of seeing tlieir 
daughter once again, >us Venion and his 
wife went to England several years ago 
for tlie purpose of giving young Charlie 
jvnd his sisters the advantages of an 
English ethication. 

Jim Brookton is now master of Brook¬ 
field, and has become quite a steatly and I 
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mucli-respectetl member of society. His 
father and mother, who are still alive, 
reside in a pretty cottage close to Grat- 
ton, which has now grown to be quite a 
large town; and their greatest pleasure 
in fife is to see Jiin and his wife drive 
up to their door with a wagonette-load 
01 youngsters, who make it pretty lively 
for the old couple as long us they re* 
main at Brook House. 

Poor old Denis M‘Grath is also alive, 
and occupies a comfortable room at the 
homestead. His happiest hour perhaps 
is between nine-and ten o’clock at night, 
when he hobbles into the verandah for 
some refreshment, lights his pipe, and 
indulges in the e.vpression of his 
opinions and in telling yams heard a 
ood many times before, but to whicli 
always listen with nppai*ent interest 
for the sjike of “ auld lang syne.” 

I must now bring niy narrative to a 
close. 

Western Austiulia has since niy aT- 
rival also gone ahead, if not “ by leaps 
and bounds,” still with such strides as 
to lead us to hope that in the near 
future she will liecoine a prosperous 
and even wealthy colony. 

The recent discoveries of the precious 
metal—and of others also valuable, such 
as tin and copper—and, liw.t but not 
least, the newly-found coal deposits, 
when fully developed, will no doubt 
lielp to bring us to the front. 

In evidence of our progress, I quote 
from a leading article in tlie “ West Aus¬ 
tralian,” dated 11th of January, 1889 : 

" Twenty years ago Western Australia 
was but a small, wholly i8olate<l settle¬ 
ment, extending from Albany to Cham¬ 
pion Bay, with a few lazy schooners 


plying up and down the coast, and no 
other public means of conveyance save 
a niiul-van crawling from the capital 
once a month to Albany, which ^oue 
was in touch with the outer world. 

“Since that time settlement has ex¬ 
tended from end to end of the vast ter¬ 
ritory, its population has doubled, the 
revenue has quadrupled, a good steam 
seri'ice connects all the parts of the 
colony, a network of telegraph-lines 
gives an almost complete cii'cle of in¬ 
stantaneous communication, niilways 
have been built far in excess per head 
of population of those in any other 
colony of the group, trading facilities 
of all sorts have b^n ofi'ered, and the 
conveniences of civilisation generally 
have been increased to an extent al¬ 
most a.stouncling to those who knew 
the country in the past.” 

Yet, notwithstanding this description 
of our colony, which may be thought a 
glowing one, I can assure my friends 
that if they wish to come out and try 
their “busli luck” there is still plenty 
of room for those who possess the pluck 
to brave the hardships of bush life and 
the spears of the sjivage. Yet they 
should bear in mind that enterprise 
must be backed up with money, and 
courage tempered with judgment and 
mercy. 

Possessed of these qualifications, they 
may reasonably hope, with patience 
and persei erance, to turn the wilder¬ 
ness into pleasant pastui'e-lands, and 
to reclaim the waste places of the earth 
in the intere.sts of civilisation and the 
increasing prosjienty of the laud of 
their adoption. 

(the e>d.) 


BEWARE OF THE HYDROPHAGON! 

A STUIIY OF SCHOOL AND COUXTKY LIFE. 


T he village club at Deepwells, dedi¬ 
cated to that saintly ]>ei'8onage 
whom ti'odition has associated with a 
pair of tong.s harl been in existenei^ 
rather more than tliree months ; and 
consequently it had not hR<l time to 
prove anything less than a grand suc¬ 
cess. The list of its members (limited 
in length liecause brick walls are not 
olasti<A was full, and a supplementary 
list or portentous length w!ts in the 
secretary’s drawer for filling chance 
vacancies as they might occur, in order 
of priority. 1 liave since ascertainwl 
that within a year after its opening 
ceremony most of the members on that 
supplementary list were enabled to 
have an innings of more or less dura¬ 
tion according to the tastes or l>elia- 
viour of the individual. But that is but 
a common experience incidental to 
many an institution of similar cba- 
racU*r. As a gentleman learned in the 
whims and oddities of the British rustic 
once remarked to na* when discussing 
the reasons of so rapid a decline from 
•early promise: “There's a flux and a 
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CHAPTER III.—A DEBATE AT ST. DUNSTAX'.S. 

reflux in all such things, you know.” 
Very likely ; but it seems to me the 
“ reflux ” hsis too good a time by far. 

>St. Dunstan’s (.’lub had been .starte<l 
by the rector of Deepwells and the 
master of Higlifield House, sitting in 
council one evening after a quiet little 
dinner at the rectory. They proceeded 
to fonn a committee of tlie most, influ- , 
ential villagers. A schedule of rules I 
and regulations was drawn up on most 
liberal and attractive lines. Tlie sub¬ 
scription was small ; the use of tobacco 
Wits not prohibited; coffee, tea, and light 
provisions were attainalile in unlimited 
quantity ; games of chess and dmuglits 
were provided. In fact, the wise ori¬ 
ginators of this excellent institution 
souglit by every lawful indulgence to 
render tlie clul) popular. As already 
stated, they were not at first dis¬ 
appointed of their hopes. 

A small cottage was rented, in which 
a respectalde couple were glad to reside, 
and presule over the catering depart¬ 
ment. A commodious club-room was 
))uilt on to this cottage, and furnislied 
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with chairs and small tables capaVde of 
accommodating four persons. \Vheu 
all arrangements were completed, the 
ceremony of inauguration was per¬ 
formed with due solemnitj', and Rt. 
Dunstan’s Club started like a brave 
ship on her first voyage, with the flag 
flying high at the masthead. It was in 
the heiglit of its prosperity on that 
evening when John Carey walked down 
the village street to enjoy an hour's 
intellectual refreshment in its con¬ 
genial atniosphei'e. 

The light irom the windows shed its 
comfortable gleam across the road. The 
sound of cheerful converse and honest 
laughter undulated in subdued tones, 
swelling into fuller compass as John 
opened the door and entered into the 
bright blaze. About fifteen men wore 
gatliercd there, sitting informaily at 
the tables, some talking, others playing 
games. 

John having ordered his three pen- 
n'ortli, took a vacant chair and pro¬ 
ceeded to liglit hi.s pipe. A burly- 
looking man, Joe Rpurway, sitting at 
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tlu* .viine tiiMo, giTotrd liim with u 
iiCKi, and piTsi-ntly ent<*red into cn- 
ver.vvtimi. 

‘■'Pliats a (jii(-*T notice ns you'vi- 
stuck up on your <'statf, Mr. Carey. 
Witat’-s it all nlK)ut ? ’ 

doljii cleared lii.s throat and took a 
s}>arin>; sip at his iK'verage, foi' it had 
to la.st a Imicj time. Tlu n lie IjIcw a 
<-l<iud, »•nci^<'ling his licad with inccnsc- 
tunics, hikI said, 

“Well, Ml'. Spur^ay, it is (iiieer a•^ 
you may say in some sense, and J can t [ 
maintain as I jiersonally know nimh 
al>out it. Tlie master put it up this [ 
morning, hut didn't exjtlain liis inteii- j 
tions. .so to speak. JJut toy missus - 
siio knows a thine or two -and slie's I 
eot an idea that it's something to do ! 
with the in'ards of a mad <log." 

It was evhlent that .Mr. Spurway was [ 
not the only memher of tlie companv 
interested in the notoriou.s notiee-hoard, I 
for wliile John Carey was sj«*aking. ! 
tirst one and then another paiisi-d in 
talk or Kame to listen, until almost 
ev»*i'y p.iir of eyes and ears was foi'ii>s«sl 
upon old .lohii. That was just wli vt he 
liked. He would iiave enjoyed nothing 
more than to sit tliere putiing at his 
pi|»e and prosing on in a cpiiet way. 
ruling the ronvcrs;ition and giving 
forth hi.s ojiinions, tlie cynosure of all : 
hut when he uttered those last words 
there was a general rustle of jistonish- 
mejit, accompanied l>y cuttui-al intona¬ 
tions expre.ssive of doubt, derision, and 
amazenient. 

“The iiiards of a mad tiog !said 
Joe Spurway; “bum-that's a ruin 
notion! Do you hear that, Mr. 
Stjualor ? ’ 

Mr. Squalor was the retailer of 
paratlin oil. He diovc about in a 



cionk'^y-cart furnislied with a huge tin 
res.sel not unlike a London milk-tin, 
a-nfl called at the cottages to supply the 
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neislful illiiniinimt. Hy virtue of his 
«ide husiiu'ss connection and oppor¬ 
tunities for picking up new.s, lie wins 


nKMnh*'r of the fmtemity on the eppo- 
site side of tiia room. 

“ You know better nor that, I’ill 
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generally re.si)octe<l os an authority 
uiKUi all local questions. 

“ Ay. Mr. Spurway, I iienrs ; and if it 
wasn’t for where it coine.s from, I can't 
exactly .siiy as I shouki he dispoged to 
wt much store hy such a houtlandish 
notion. r>ut we all knows, which it isn't 
a tiling as Inuimits of doubt, that Mrs. 
Cai'ey is a woman of lietter liunder- 
standingtliRii.some." (('lieersand chorus 
of “Ay, sure!’’ “Hear, hear;” chinkling 
of cups and jiewter spoons.) “And when 
.Ml’S. Carey saj’s in'iinU of a mad d<Kj, 
we’i’o in duty liound to consider 
the verdict, howsomever any of us may 
venture to hokl a divergence of 
opinion.’’ (“ Hear, hear,” renewecl npe 
plause : unmistakahle syniptoms of an 
inclination to divergence of opinion on 
the jiart of several membpi-s.) 

“ It seems to me, Mr. Squalor,” said 
.foe Spurway. “ that the company 
present is disposed to taken hinterest 
m the subject; and as some gentlemen 
might like to engage in the discus-sion, 
I inake.s bold to propose that any 
member so inclined should state his 
hiiidividjual Impinion.” (“ Hear, hear,” 
vociferously shouted by all those who 
had noopiiiion tostatc.and would have 
turned blue if exjiected to addi(‘ss the 
assembly.) 

Vet, though many were loth to sjieak, 
it was clear that some of the conqiany 
desiretl to hear others speak. 

“ (io it. Tom Vetches ! ” was hoarsely 
whispered hy one or two. “ (Jet on your 
hind legs, mail ! Never be a feared ; 
yer’ve as goixl a right to six'ak as any 
of ’em I ’ 

“ Shut up, Jurge ! I baiu’t a-goin’ to 
make a fool of myself ! ” 

-Meanwhile siiiiihir very audible whls- 
l>ors were brought to bear upon another 


Lambkin. Out with it, man! you’ll 
set ’em straight! ” 

Then followed cries for each speaker 
from their mutual supporters. Where¬ 
fore, Joe Spurway—who by reason of a 
certain masterful manner and native 
swagger generally asserted himself as 
demagogue whenever occasion offered— 
clcai’ed his throat and suggested that 
the company would like to hoar wimt 
each hou’ralilo member had to say ; 
and, as ’twould be liadvisable to ’car 
’em separate, ho begged to call upon 
Mr. William Lambkin first. 

Tliat individual, on whom (to Ins in¬ 
finite disturbance) the eye.s of all were 
now centred—oh, liow lie wished tlie 
Hoor would suddenly evolve a trap¬ 
door, througli which he niiglit subside 
gracefully out of sight!—that young 
man beamed amid hi.s bluslies like a 
polished copper kettle wliich by the 
action of Hie has assuiiUHl varied tints 
of ruddy-pui'ple and cherry-riiie. To 
put it mikily, .Mr. Lambkin looked sliy,. 
am! not until pressure hatl reached such 
a height that he was ejected from his 
seat and deposited witli a flop upon the 
floor, did he ri.se to his legs and deliver 
himself as follows : 

“Oi doan’t know os O’im calc’latcd 
to—to—to speak, a-s you may say ; but 
Oi wus up to Wumbledon last autumn, 
and there was a circus on the conniion. 
Oi went to zee the show—as foine a lot 
of cuniuls and helephints as you’d wish 
to zee in a duke’s drawing-room. Then 
there come in a couple of black dwarfs 
no taller than a hordinar^’ man ; but 
they growed, and growed, and okowed 
— you never zeed how they growed !— 
till their heads r-ached roight up to the 
tip-top ceiling of the tent. Tiiey kept 
craning their gurt long necks, and dart- 
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ing their ^ly mugs all over the place, 
horful! TJje chiklmi screamed and 
shrieked, and ran for dear life to their 
mammies, ’cos they sat in the front 
rows to zee better. Kow Oi calls to 
mind that thenr hidjeous things was 
•c.alled ‘ Hydrophagons.’ Yez, that was 
it, Oi’m pretty sartain—or summat the 
same. Might have been ‘Hippopha- 
gons,’ or ‘i)roin’ summat. Oi zeed it 
•wrote up on the board, all painted with 
Rnl(h-rn letters, beautiful—‘ Sanger's 
Hydrophagon,’ or ‘ Sanger’s Hippo- 
phagon,’ or zummat. Leastways, wlien 
Oi zeed thik ’ei'o notice-board u]> l»y the 
Doctor's foNvl-yanl Oi zes to myself, zes 
Oi, ‘So they’ve got one o’ tliem gurt 
gnl)lerin’ Itogeys down ’ere ! Oh,’ zes Oi, 
Oi zes, ‘ best t^) look out, or there'll l>e a 
mischief done, as ziire as my names 
Lambkin I ’ Them’s my seiitimcjits, 
gents.’ 

Uproarious <-ljepr.s and stamping of 
feet greeted this elVort of ilr. William 
Lambkin to enligliten the company. 
Wlien these had .sulisidcd the chairman 
got up and said he felt sure tliey all 
tlianked the last speaker for his in¬ 
teresting and valuable remarks ; and 
that if he (the chairman) understood 
him correctly, the hydro])hagon was a 
monstrous animal with a neck like a 
gii’iitfe. 

“Ees, zure—gurt black grisly bogey, 
zummat between a zea-zurpunt and a 
kangaroo ! Oi wouldn't meet ’un in a 
narrow lane for saxpence ! ” 

Then followed a buzzing commentary 
uimn these di.sclosures. rendered in the 
full loamy dialect of the West country, 
•enriched with provincial jokes, varied 
by rolling guffaws of honest agricul¬ 
tural laughter. The schoolmaster’s as¬ 
sistant was heard by his nearest neigh¬ 
bour to suggest that the word ought to 
be pronounced in a manner tliat mode 
it rhyme with “dragon,” and that in- 
•clined him to think there might bo some 
truth in Mr. Lambkin's theory that the 
hydrophagon was a species of venom¬ 
ous reptile which Dr. Porchester had 
imported from foreign parts. His 
ne^hbour did not seem to think it 


worth while to call the comjmiy’s 
attention to this remark, and the young 
man retired within his shell under a 
storm of cries for Jack Vetches to de¬ 
clare his opinions. 

Now Jack Vetches resembled Billy 
Lambkin in one respect—namely, a 
strong reluctance to public speaking, 
but he diti'ered from him in other ways, 
for he had light chestnut hair, while 
Billy’s hair was black. Billy was of a 
well-oiled, easy-going disposition ; Jack 
was surly and pugnacious. He obsti¬ 
nately refused to yield to the jJi'essuie 
brought to bear upon him. 

“ Oi tell ’ee Oi woaiit! You shut up 
botherin’, or Oi’ll punch yer heads all 
round ! You’re all a pact o’jaekusses, 
and Oi’d fight the lot oVui' foJ‘ tanner!” | 

Jack was fast waxing furious. Belying 
on numbers, some of the more turbulent I 
spirits continued baiting him into fervid ! 
exasperation, and I tremble to think on 
the scene.s of war and bloodshed which 
might have ensued but for the timely 
interference of Mr. 8purway. By a few 
words of clieerful banter he succeeded 
in quelling the angry waves of passion. 
He argued that in every asseuibly law- 1 
fully convened the freedom of the 1 
British subject should be respected ; | 
that no man ought to be (•oiiipelle<l 1 
against his will to violate his priuci- 1 
pies; that if from conscientious scruples ; 
Mr, Vetches declined to illuminate the 
company with the coruscations of his 
brilliant intellect, tlie company must 
submit to the disappointment witli re¬ 
signation, and not attempt-to gain by 
force what could not be gained "l>y fair 
play. He tlierefore hoped tliat some 
other member would ofl'er a few re¬ 
marks upon the interesting question. 

Now tnerc was among the assembly a 
young man of superior culture, who 
•served in the linendraper’s shop. He 
hntl been educated at a choir-school, 
and taken part in cathedral music until : 
his voice broke. His npi)earance was 
in strong contnist to that of the rest. , 
He woi'e his hair long, and its glossy 1 
sheen bore witness to bis classic tastes ; 
for even as the fashioixable young dan- 1 


dies at Rome in the Augustan age loved 
to anoint their locks with Achenienian 
nard and Syrian lualobathruin, so did 
he do his best to imitate tliem with 
Dorset lard and cheap pomatum. The 
j>erfume might ditl'er, out the glossiness 
of the moilern treatment vied with that 
of the ancient. This youth also wore a 
stiff imwher collar, which caused him to 
hold his head higlier than the rugge<l 
bucolics, among wliom he sat ns a prize 
toy-terrier among a pack of mongrel 
curs. In the course of his studies at 
the cathedral school this youth had 
dabbled with others of the more n«l- 
vanced soholar.s in the literature of 
Greece, inasmuch as he liiul committed 
to memory a H.stof five liuiKli*ed KngHsIi 
words derived from the Greek. He non, 
in blithe resjjonse to the cliairman’s in¬ 
vitation, stood up, aii<l with an air of 
superior knowledge, and an accent that 
smacked of Londfui rather than Dorset¬ 
shire, lie said tliat, as he understood 
something of Greek, he wishetl to in¬ 
form the company that the word htul 
not so much to do witli dragons and 
sea-serpents as it had with f/uMff. He 
wished to explain that the word “ hydro¬ 
phagon ” meant a macliine for puinpinc 
or propelling water. He was conviucetl 
in his own mind that it had been pur- 
cluvse<l in “taown,’’ and was nothing 
else tlian a big s</ii{i t, and that if any¬ 
one tried to get a duck out of Dr. Por- 
chester’s poultry-yard he would get a 
jolly gooci ducking instead 1 
The young man’s head might have 
been turned by the applause which fol¬ 
lowed hod he not Ix'en able to det<*ct 
sundry sounds from one or two ?nem- 
bers of Ins own age who did not wear 
black cloth, expressive of ridicule at liis 
expense. However, he ignored these, 
and acknowledged the applause witli 
elegant gratitude. He remarked next 
day to tlie young lady who trimiiied 
the bonnets and hats at the same estab¬ 
lishment that he had not enjoyed such 
an ovation since he was a boy at scliool 
and carried off a prize for English 
poetry. 

{To Amfmuerf.) 


LIFE OH BOARD THE BBITAHHIA. 


By C.vptain Bedford, k.x., c.b., a.d.c., l.vtely in command. 


W E now pass on to the held. There are 
tliree tennis-courts on tlie left huiiie- 
■diately on entering the gate, and three more 
at the top of tlie held ; the remainder is de¬ 
voted to cricket in summer, football, hockey, 
and rounders in winter. Altogether there are 
between seven and eight acres, and, con¬ 
sidering the hilly nature of the surrounding 
country, it was very fortunate being able to 
secure such a large piece of almost level 
laud. Three sides of the held are Hlie}tere<l 
by plantations of beecli-trecs. A luaguili- 
cenl view is obtained from the ground of 
the entrance of the harbour and mr out to 
sea. Ill the extreme left-hand comer as 
you enter is a low tlintclied-roofed cottage, 
coloured red, in and out of which the 1 n>vs 
stream like lices about a hive. This Ls the 
“stmlgo ” sliop, where penny ices and other 
delicacies can !« purchased. Near this U 
the scoring-shed, which Is large and con- 
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PART V. 

vciiient for discussing the ices, etc., in 
wiiile watching the “lower” matcli; and 
close by is a hagstaff, from which hies a 
hlue flag with “ U.C.C.” in veil letters on it; 
also the telegraph. From the shed a path 
leads along the edge of the field to the 
pavilion, which is in about the centre of 
the field. On ordinary days the ground is 
taken up vvitb practice-nets, but on half- 
bolidays tliere are always tliiee matclies 
going on. The “lower” is I/ienialcb. 'Ihere 
being a go<Hi profe-ssional attached to the 
ground for tlic season, and with the help of 
two or three oflicers, tlie first eleven is able 
to tackle very good team.s; and as the 
Britannia never play off their own ground, 
matches arc arrang^l for the half-holidays 
with teams who come from Torrjuay, Ply¬ 
mouth, etc., and some good cricket may 
gmicrally !« -seen. Last summer the re- 
uowuciUDi'. Grace brought an vlcveu of 


Marj’Iebone and delighted the boys by lii> 
cricket and his cheery advice ami en¬ 
couragement to them. The impular doctor 
declarerl that they all enjoyetl it so much 
that he would come every year. It is un¬ 
necessary to enter upon the details of that 
matcli, but the Ifoys Jit /dal very well. 

The “upper ’ match is made up on 
Itoanl, and there are generally one or tuo 
officers on each side. It is only jiLst to u«»U' 
here the very great interest the otticers 
take in the instruction and also the aniiist* 
ineiits of the cailets. Though strict witli 
them when on duty, they are always rea4l\ 
to advise and help them at other timc-s : 
nn<l their constant attendance at cri«*ket 
and other games has a most beneficial ettei't 
on the di-sciuline and internal economy of 
the cstablisnment. The “ thinl ” match 
is for tlie younger Imys, and is conflnctl to 
the first and second terms. They have a 
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soorinjf teiit for tlienisclvpx, amt iinve most 
exeitiii;,' ;;amcs. Iliu ;;ifat majority of tin* 
boys yij in for ".iim-. or iMiatino, Imt tlipiv 
are always a nujiil>er wlio ]»rpf*T roamiti” 
about, ati<l tliis tliey are at i>erf*’ot liiierty 
to do. Tlion* an* no lN)nn<ls, ami tiii'v aro 
merely put on their lionour to ahiik* by 
certain reoiilations, tlie most im|M)rtant 
belnj; that tliey are not to enter any lioiise 
or ^o into tlie town without permis>ion. 

Tliere is yonerally some (mj«*<’t for these 
country walks : there is the mushro<im 
aea.son, the hlacklierry and chestnut sea- 
»»nH, etc. ; then there are the c<ilh*ctois of 
buttertlies and hirds-e^os—always some- 
tliin;;. And llunioh it eniiiiol lie ])r<‘teiided 
that the boys <|o not occasionally do mis¬ 
chief, it is womlerful, considerinjr tin ir iii.'*- 
and the Ircmlom tliey enjoy, liow little 
Irouhle there is. 

Another set of lads that have to l>e le;.'is. 
late<l for are those w ho are always re.uliiiLr 
and working;, and who wouhl not. some of 
them, stir out of the ship if Ihev couhl he)() 
it ; so the rule is that ■ must land 

for an hour nnl«‘ss preveiued hy wet 
■weather. Alto^'cther it is a ^*•ly healthy, 
liapjiy life, and the way the biys develop 
diirm;; tlietr two years is wondeiful. 

We may now ri'tiirn to the sliip. ami 
finish the day. The cadets shift info blue 
clothes aoain an<l chan;:e their ImmUs 
directly tliey return to the shii>, and an* 
ins{>e<-ted hy tlie lieutenant ol the day 
before pnn;; to tea. .-Vfter tliat meal 
■which is a pretty snlwlaiuial one—there is 
an hour’s prui>amtion work, more or less 
voluntary, ami then the Imnd plays. A 
certain number of the roilels' servants are 
itiusician.H, a little extra pav l>oino eiveii 
them for i»erfuriuino tlie ilouble <luty, ami 
very well they jterform. 

■fhe middle deck i.s uncommonly lively 
when ap«ilka or the lancers is Itein;.: j>laye<l ; 
the l>oys dance away most viooronsly. The 
xraltz docs not draw' so well, hut there are 
always some who arc etpial to it, and so 
the eveninji j^ss**s merrily awav until 
brooitht to a close by tliu strains of “ IomI 
nave the t^neen,” when every head is loyally 
unc«>vered. At nine or a quarter past, ac¬ 
cording to the season, all are mnstereil in 
the mess-room for prayers, and afterwanls 
the buyle sounds “ To lied." Tlie chief cmlet 
captain on duty rejiorts “all tnrne<l in ’’ to 
the lieutenant of the day. wlio tlien ^'s 
round both slei-pin^j-dei-ks ; and quiet reigns 
throughout the sliin. 

Id addition to the vacations—which are 
six weeks at Midsummer, a month nt 
Christmas, and a fortnight at Kastcr—there 
are three whole bolhlays given in the year— 
viz., on the Queen’s liirthdav, the corona¬ 
tion <lay, and tlie Prince of Wales's hirth- 
day, the latter being a |>er]ietual reminder 
that his royal highness was so impressetl 
xvith the value of the training on the Brit¬ 
annia that the two young Princes were sent 
tliere. 

On tliese “wholes,’’ as they are briefly 
known hy the cadets, those who have 
friends within reasonable distance may 
visit them, and the remainder find plenty of 
aniueement.s. Oonerally a large party go 
ofT to Plymouth, and spend a useful and 
pleasant ilay wing round the <lockyard 
an«l torpeilo school, when something good 
in tlie way of a blow-np is sure to l»e 
arranged hy the ofticors. who are most 
kind in sliowing the cadets everything. 
Then prol>ably about twenty will go 
round to Plymouth in the Wave; a smaller 
party will go to Tonjuay in the scliooner 
Syren. Some go lisliing at Slapton Lea, 
having s good tramp there and liack: anil 
othe ivAe up picnic mrties up tlie river. 
In t ie Novcinlier holiday there is usually 
a jTf.if Iwml'Ic meet, and lunch is arrangeii 
at a''O lob In fact, there is no end to 

the tun I*. L.O got out of a “whole,” and 


^1^0 l>oy\s Own '?anci\ 


when, as somctiiiu's ]ia)>peiis. a heavy 
Ixiatload rciuriiing in the cMiiing from 
Plymouth, orivmiing <lowu flu* riicr from 
Toflics. slick in tier mud for some hours 
and only get oil Isiard towards midiiiglit, 
tlii'i'c is real joy among the cmlets. 

iii‘fore the Midsiiiiinier ami ('liristmas 
vnciitioiis there aiv ■‘Oinu days of examiim- 




given away. It may lie tliat two or three 
have gained twelve mnnths’ time hy their 
work and conduct. Happy Isiys! Tliey 
may at oiiee don flic white jiatdi on tlie 
odlar that deniit<‘s the rank of midship¬ 
man ; the others have to wait U-fore they 
can ilo so the niimljcr of months they are 
sliort of twelve; some m.ay lia\c to woik 
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^ lion that are not aiuic-ijiatetl hy all with j 
, very joyful feelings. J-or the term who | 
have completed their two veal's it is the | 
, Ji/utl test, and faihiiv means that some other 
I walk in life must Ik* chosen, for they oaii- 
[ not enter tlie navy. The numl>er wlio do 
j fail is happily very small ; hut there is tlie 
I rijik of failiiiv, ami there are always some 
I lioys who, not liavitm mode the best use of 
, their opjiortiinities, feel very anxious. 

I The examination happily over, the results 
; are made known to the fourth (the passing 
I out) term a day or so before tlie prizes are 


out the whole time ; hut, anyhow, it is 

f deasaiit for everyone if there are no actual 
ailures ; no sad laces while all the rest are 
so haiq>y. 

A few weeks more, and those cheery boys 
that have na-ssed out will be scattered all 
over the world, <loing their duty, as many 
of their fatl'crs have done before them, in 
the noble profe-snion to which they now 
Itelong. May we hope that it will 1^ long 
liefore the;,’ forget the happy time they 
passed on board the Britannia ! 

(riifc: KSD.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Pa.«timk.s yun July. 


July Ls the great cricket month of the ; 
I year. In it arc brought off the two “pre- , 
j mier ” matches, representing the best—or \ 
presumably the l«*st -tho country can jiro- 
I duce in the way of (rentlemen and PhiyeiN 
' during the season. To lie chosen for “ (len- 
( tlemen anil I’laycrs” is to hecotue an 
I Acailemician in cricket. Consequently, 
although there may not Ik; an enoniious 
crowd at the Oval on the .?r<l, or at Isird’s 
on the 7tli, the people that go will be of , 
a different cla-ss from the miscellaneous | 
gathering brought together at—well, letAia [ 
say, tlie very anti|iiHles of (lentlemen and | 
I’lavers—namely, Eton and Harrow on the , 
11th. ■ j 

Very diffcient is Lord'.s now from what it 


was in the old days when Steevie—or was 
it Steenie?—used to supply anyone he 
chose with liat, lialls, and stiimiis for 
c’ghteenjience an hour, and when any club 
could ])iay on the ground for a fee of a 
guinea a match. Then the ground belonged 
to the Darks ; now the M.C.C. luc iis 
owners. Those who renieinl>er the old 
)>avilion Avill be astonisheil tills year at tlie 
“eilitice”—we lielieve that is ihe term— 
which has succeeded the pavilion that took 
the iilace of the mvilion of the Dark ages. 

Tlie first of the representative matches, 
lietween England and .\u.strali.a is to take 
])lace at Lord’s on the 21st. There is one 
man who is certain to i*lay for England, 
and that is Peel. His iieiformancc against 
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tli(* Australians at Slicrtielil it woulil l»e 
(iilliciilt to lieat. Six wickets for lU in one 
innin<.'s. six for .V> in the next, the hiyliest 
fsoore ill tlie mat«'li. and carryin;; out Ids 
bat in the secoiul innings, is a conihinaliun 
r.ot likely to be for;^olten. 

To clianj'e the subject, what cnriouK 
Meas Imiv umpires have rejiardinf; tlie laws ! 
That “all persons volunteering to net as 
uni]>irtsi sliotild pass an e\Hminati<<n in tlic 
laws of ciieket ’ is, we suppose, never 
likely to lacomc a eluh rule ; but veiilly it 
woiilil not lie a biul notion. The fjncries 
tliat reru h u* tlirow a stranoo lijilit on this 
matter. I’erhaps our reiwiers will take the 
hint. 

“ How am I to kee]» a l«at and hall in 
eomlifitiii" is a (jiiery of another kinil. 
The simplest jdaii is to liave a cotton ra;; 
and some raw liiisee<l-uil, ami on returnin;' 
lionie atter a oaine to ^ive bat, ball, and 
stumps a wi{>e over with the ra^, and then 
<,ave the thinjjs a «lry rub with a clean ra". 
in this way they are not only kept in con¬ 
dition, but are kejit clean. There is nothin;' 
worse than allowing the hall to stand in a 
saucer of oil, or a bat to liccome sodden 
with constant dosing. 


The oai^iiian also is at his best in July, 
or iierliaps we sliouhl say more in evidence. 
All the lasliiunahle regattas .are during the 
inontii- On Tuesday, Weilncsday, and 
TliiU'clay. the 8th, 0th, and lUth, there i- 
the givat w.ater i>ionie at Henley : on the 
Friday tlie boats come down to Marlow ; 
on the Saturday tlie> a^ain come down 
stream to Kingston to tinish the week. A 
busy river is the Thames <luring July, wliat 
with prai-tisings during tlic five days of the 
week, and rowing niatclies and sailing 
iiiatcie's every Satnrdav. 

Hy flic way, how yacliting is increasing - 
full si/^ed yachting, that is! Lloyd's Hegis- 
ter for tlie year tells us that over 3,01)0 
yachts aie now atloat under clnb ensigns 
round (ireat Itritain.and in all the rest of the 
world tlieie are only 1.741. It would seem 
that the average yacht, steam or s.ail, all 
the woild over, measures 4.> tons. MimIcI 
yju’htiiig is going ahead at its usual rapid 
rate, Wlmt a pity it is that ponds ami 
sailiu:: waters do not increase in the same 
ratio as the Isiafs ! In London nowaday' 
tlici e are siu-li fleets of unattaclied boats on 
the w liters that a ra<‘e is a game of chance, 
a sort of a'luatio steepleeliase, in wliich 
fouls with strangers act as falls at hedge's 
and flitches. No wonder that the clubs are 
out on exclusions on<listant sailing patclics, 
some of them with mucli success, like the 
t'lapliam ]*eojile, who iTcently appeared at 
Soiitlisea witii their sail area six-tormors, 
and had C'raneswater all to themselves for 
the flay. Tlieir sailing seems to liave been 
fast. Tho course is 2(X) yards, and the 
times varicfl from 3 minutes .30 sccoiuls to 
4 minutes JO seconds, say live knots an 
Imur. Not bad for small boats, even though 
on a reach I 


The iiiontli. though a warm rme, has n 
fair share of athletic sports; and many of 
tlie minor schools will lie busy. Aiiumg 
tlie licst -sf'liool i>erfornianee-s a.s vet are 
tliosi* at Clifton of young \V. tJ. (.iraoe 
(miller sixteen!, tlie son of the great 
“ ^V. ' who tliis year has won tlic hun¬ 

dred yaril', the half-mile, and tiie short 
ponpole (eight miles). 


(Correspoulitnce. 


1 . os Yoi.K or Ego. ktc. (A. F.)- It is 

» I'oniiU'iii ■■(•ciirreni'P. Tlie are (toml enotigji, 
2 . AilvenUo, nr look in coIiimiiBof “ ExchaDge aud 
Mart. ” No ; Uiry do not Bit. 


ASMYKiis T" coKiiKsK'SDKNCK (A. 1*. mid Others).— 
All iL'lCers coiitaiiiilig iiueries of Kcnersl interest 
lire replii'l to ; I'lit we eaiiaot ki-cp oil in every 
iiunilier tellini: lioys tlic food for rnMiilB, pigeons, 
unit CAvii-s. or givlnu them cui-es for Isiw-lega ana 
uerrouBiiesB. Read back. 

Ft’X-TKr.T!iKii (W. j{. I'.).—She is very likely in let- 
Bon, lieiicv tlie bluoii. Feed on table Bcrups of any 
sort. 

Si'KCii BKKOIIK THE EVE.s (3. K.). -Hflve the ej pB ' 
exiuiiined. U ina.v be cniiiing cataract, or simply I 
tbc- result of iieivousiitsB. I 

BuEKMNU Cas.viues (DlBnppointeil). — Yon hsve 
iiKited two i-oi ks in nil proliftbilily. You cannot go 
in for l>i'te<liiii; this Benson now, but you can get ii 
cliiap book-say,'• iloine and Fnrni Favoiirltea. ” 
and study the binls, und get ready for vext seasoQ. 

rcCToii IS THK COLOVIKS (Constant Keader).-Be. 
conic a (junlitled pli.v.dclaii to begin with, then t»y 
a voynge or two to the I'npe mnt Aiotralln. Voii 
will thUBtlud out how you would like the Colonies. 


V,M.i K or Eocs (Country Jaigc).—Tliey ought to 
fetch alKiut a ])ound. Ihe great-tita, nioorheos, 
coots, blackcaps, iintl cuckoos are the most valu- 
.'thle. Write to £. .Suiuuer, naturalist, Oxford 
.street, London. 

llE.ili.vciiE (Terrible Sufferer). — No; we do not 
iidviso you to go hi for self-doctoring. Yonics will 
do no goml till tlie seiTetioiis are put right. HenH- 
HcliH arises from a variety of causes. Conrult yeur 
family physician, and lose no time about it. 

HE-APACitK, ETC. (floltoii). —Take from half to a 
whole lahlet of Ferris's Coicara Chocolate twice a 
w uek. Live on easily digested but nutritious diek, 
niid he nil yon enn in the ojien air. Eierctae well 
ill order to obtain good sleep at night. 

SwHF.TsiE.vTS (A. B. C.),—N'o. do not eat much sugar 
if in training; It only produces fat. 

Goi.n-Fisn (Cheltenliaui).—lu ‘'ExdiaiigeaodMart. 
Any utwcigcnt. 

SKi.r-coLoeuKi) Cavies (\V. B. .Stephens),—All oue 
colour. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(TWELFTH SEBIES.) 


AWAKD OF PJHZFS AND CEUTIFIC.MES. 


O N page G3 of the present volume we 
anmmneed a new series of conipcli- 
(ions. and ue m>w purjuise puhlishing week 
hv W(‘ek. nmil the wliole series is eoni- 
picled. th L- re-nlt' of the adjudications. 

I.—Carving and Fretwork. 

In announcing tliis subjeet we wrote, it 
will lie remeniln-red :— 

Wc offer rmrrs to the value of S'Z Guinea*, to 
lie divided arcording to the merits of the work in 
the several divisions, for tlie best l‘ielure Frame, In 
carving ot fretwork (or the two combined), suitable 
(or such iiautlciil. classical, or general milijects as are 
reprcHciited in our various coloured plates. Thecliolee 
of size, subject, wood, tools, etc., is left wholly to 
compel iti>r», but the natui-al dtthcuUles presenteiiby 
some subjects and woods over others W'lll of course 
be taken into due consider..tioii by tlic mljiidlcators, 
Tliere will l>e three divisions—the Junior, including 
all ages up to l.T; the Middle, nil nges friuii 15 to 
IS : and tlie .'•(-iiior, all ages from in to 24. The 
highest prize will the division fiiriiisiting tlie 

lu'St work. 

Wo iKiw ap]>end our Award, from wliioh 
it will benotiool lhat tlie highest prize is 
carried oft' liy tlie .Midille Division, tlie 
>-n(u‘o^-*f;;l competitor Rending in a reallj' 
iiiei itorions jiiece of work, alike as to design 
and e.xecntion. Wc give a greatly rediieed 
picture of it herewith. 

Sl.Mor. DlMSluS Ift to 2J). 

I'ri:e»—Ont Giiiuta each. 

TliouAS L. KopoERs, Chnrleiiiont Sciuare, Bessbrook, 
CO. Amiiiyl;. 


Jauks F. Catkreii (age 19). Model Farm Cottage. 
Shiiburn, Tetsworth, (ixon. 

Prize—1(». Off. 

Charles Krrey (age 2U). Buxted, .Sussex. 

CBKTIPICATK. 

Y. \V. EHURRTO.N, 1, rerKvernnee Ilace, Soath 
Dnreiitli, Kent. 

MiPPLK Division ^a(fee 15 /■» lb). 

Prize—Tieo Gvineeu. 

GEOltOR Eluutt (age IS), Kewland, Sherborne, 
Dorset. 

Prize*—\0». (!tf. earh. 

J. A. Pooler (age 17), 22, IVcst .Street, Boston, 
Lincolnshire. 

John Sti aiit (a;e IS), Station Buildings, Golspie, 
Sutherluudshire. 

CHRTIFIC.ATnS. 

G. F. Ticker, 48, Hurlinginm Ro.uJ. Fulham, s.w. 
ALruKi) PRKiiToK, King William Hotel, BudWigli 

Saltertou, Devon. 

William Tait, IVliitmuir, .Selkirk, n.b. 

Wm. Guasuv, Sontergate, Bartou-ou-IIuiul>er. 

Junior Division. 

Prizet—\0f. Ott. each. 

H. J. GI.OVER (age 16), es, Spon Street, Coventry. 
SVPNEV Blowers (age l,5), 63. Brixton Road, s.K. t 

CKRTTFICATK. 

Paul T. H. Srry, Osse. par Bedons, Basses PyrtaAes^ 
France. 
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quite took it in till I sa>v this chap. 
He’s Kot well again, just as the doctor 
said he would, and ne works handily 
enough when you show him how ; but 
he’s no more idea who he is, or where 
he comes fron>, or what’s happened to 
him, than if he’d just been born.” 

The Osprey was lying at anchor off 
Accra (the chief port of the Gold Coast) 
about four weeks after the landing of 
Sir Philip Delaval on the Gambia ; and 
her captJiin and his brother were watch¬ 
ing the rescue<l negro, who was coiling 
up a rope on the starboard side of the 
main-deck below them. 

As Edward Ferinor had said, this 
poor fellow’s case was certainly a 
strange one. His health was almost 
restored, and the handiness with which 
he took his share of the daily work 
proved that this was not his first voy¬ 
age. But while his body gained strength, 
his mind (judging from his vacant look 
and his slow, confused speech) had been 
completely stunned by the horrors that 
he had endured. Ho seemed quite un¬ 
able to speak or even to think co¬ 
herently ; and in fact (as the coxswain 
forcibly remarked), “ 'twas just as if 
somebody had blown his mind cleanout, 
and made a dark lantern of him.” 

“ It’ll be rather awkward for him,” 
pursued Edward, “if he remains like 
that altogether.” 

“ It wifi bo very awkward for us all,” 
answered the captain gravely. “ f 
would mther see my niainiiiiust snap off 
flush with the deck, or my best gun go 
overboard, than have that man remain 
as he is now.” 

" Whatever do you mean ? ” cried the 
hoy, staring. 

"That’s just what I’m going to tell 
you,” replied Montague, in a low voice, 
for until you hear all about it, you 
can’t possibly know how very careful 
we’ve all got to be, and how easily you 
might spoil everything by one careless 
word, without in the least meaning any 
harm. But before I begin, just pop 
your head down through the skylight, 
and see if that boy of mine has finisned 
doing out the cabin, for nobody but 
yourself must hear what I’m going to 
say.” 

Our hero, considerably impressed by 
these mysterious precautions, did as he 
wa.s tola, and reported the cabin empty. 

"Now, Monty, fire away!” said he, 
coming close to his brother. " When 
we were in South America you had a 
chance of seeing whether I can keep a 
secret or not.” 

" Well, certainly, after sitting elbow 
to elbow for half an hour M'ith a brigand 
who had committed twenty murders, 
and never giving any sign that you 
knew him, I think you may be trusted 
in that way. Listen, then. You’ve 
heard of Joam (Jambca ? ” 

“What, that mulatto fellow who’s 
always stirring up wars among the up- 
country tribes, and then getting hold 
of the prisonei’s to sell for slaves to the 
native kings i I should think I had 
heard of him, the brute ! While we 
were at Sierra Leone they told me some 
stories about what he’d done in the way 
of killing and torturing that fairly 
turned me sick. But ^didn’t somebody 
say he was deiul 1 ” 

“ So it’s reported,” said Montague, 
“but I don’t believe it. In fact, it’s 


likely enough that, finding bis villainies 
were beginning to attmet attention, 
he may have spread the report himself. 
Anyhow, there can be no doubt that 
either he or some other scoundrels of 
his own sort are secretly at work some¬ 
where upon this very const just now.” 

" How’s that 'i ” 

“ Well, people at home think tlie 
African slave trade’s abolished, wliere:is 
it’s going on priviitilij on many parts of 
the west coast just the same as ever. 
The Portuguese and Spanish Govern¬ 
ments deny it stoutly, of course ; but 
so long as the tiling pays, and isn’t 
found out, they’re quite ready to en¬ 
courage it on the sly. Tlie way in 
which native labourers are supplied to 
the Portuguese settlements in Angola, 
and on the islands of Principe ana Sad 
Thomd, wouldn’t bear much looking 
into if anybody took the trouble to do 
it; but now that President Lincoln has 
just put down slavery in America, and 
that all Europe’s praising him for it, os 
he deserves, tlie rogues who are engaged 
in slaving lirre will naturally be more 
careful than ever not to let their own 
tricks attract notice. Now, from some 
rivnte information that has lately 
een sent to England from here, its 
pretty plain that large numbers of 
slaves are being secretly shipped oft’ 
from mme West African port, so I’ve 
received orders to try ami catch some 
of these slavers in the fact, while pre¬ 
tending that I’m only on an ordinary 
cruise along the coast. Do you see non\ 
Ned, why we’ve all got to be so careful 'I ” 
“Of course I do. Jf these scamps 
once get any hint that yoa’re on the 
look-out for them, they'll be on the 
look-out for you, and never let you 
come within a mile of ’em. How jolly 
it’ll be if you do catch them ! Those 
old fogies at the Admiralty can’t help 
promoting you then. But I say, old 
fellow, what has all this got to do with 
our castaway yonder ? ” 

“ Well, Uncle Philip—who knows os 
much of this coast and its ways as any 
man alive—has told me that he thinks 
the Portuguese cargo-stumers, while 
making a show of carrying go^s, are 
secretly carrying slaves as well, like 
the Arab boats on the Nile; and from 
all I’ve heard of Master Joam Gamboa, 
that’s just the kind of dodge that he’cl 
be likely to try. Now, I’m certain from 
what that sick man let out in his deli¬ 
rium that he had been either a sailor or 
a kidnapperl slave aboard one of those 
very steamers. Besides, he seems to 
be an Ashantee, and they’re a much 
smarter and keener race than most of 
the West African trilves; so if he Inwln’t 
lost his senses I’m quite sure he could 
tell me enough to put the whole game 
into my hands at once.” 

“How awfully provoking!” cried 
Edward, whose quick fancy had already 
pictured his fondly-loved brother going 
home in triumph to be honoured and 
rewarded by the British Admiralty and 
by England at large. “ Fancy the tire¬ 
some fellow going mad just at the 
wrong time! Can’t anything be done 
to put him to rights ? ” 

“ Well, the doctor says that, as it was 
a shock which deprived him of his 
senses, another shock (as often happens 
in such cases) may restore them again.” 
“ WJiat sort of shock ? ” asked Iiis 

Diu 


brother e^erly. “ Would it do li 
any good it I were to let fall a eanm 
ball on his bead, or hit him a wha 
from behind with a belaying-pin ? ” 

“I’m afraid not,” answerea tlic c 
tain, laughing in spite of himself. “1 
shock must afiect his mind, not 
body : and I own I don’t see mi 
likelihood of anything of the sort 
present. But there’s ‘ two liells,' so !• 
go down to lunch.” 

« « « -» 

About two liours later, as Capt; 
Fermor was sitting in liis cabin i 
sorbed in studying a chart of i 
dangerous Bight of Benin ami ( 
mouths of the Niger beyond it. ^ 
brother came bursting in, crjii 
“Monty, Monty! the mail’s in, a 
here’s a letter from Uncle Philip!’ 

Down went the captain’s chart 
stantly, and, tearing open the precic 
letter, he read aloud as follows; 

“ Jiiijinbari Island, Upper Gambia 
“ November 15th, 

“ My dear Nephews,—A ll’s wel 
thank God. One of the Governor's 
ha« kindly given me a jia^sage up 
his steam-launch, which is a great 
of time, the distance being at Ic 
miles, and the current verj* strom 
already enlmted ten men for my exp 
all Houssas.* and well worth thirty 
ordinary natives ; but 1 think I s]);i 
and get the others furtlier inland, 
though it's harder to pick llieni up 
they are always better men. 

“ .-Vs we steamed up the rive 
Bathuret 1 saw the mangrove bong) 
overiiung the water studded with < 
which attadied thetn-seives tut 
high tide; aigl then I remcuibere 
when I first sailed up tlie Ciainbi 
youngster, a waggish old quarter 
tried hard tomakenio believe that in 
oysters'grew on /i-ccs, and that the.st; 
delicacy in tlieec parts was a dish ot < i 
freshly picked from the bough ! 

“ Our voyage was a short one, and 1 
only one adventure worth mentia 
Some distance up the river wc passal i 
point of land, the most dismal spot yen 
imagine, covered to the very water's 
with black, glooniy-looking tliickets,ii 
midst of which one huge blasted tree i 
gauntly up, white and iwre, giving 'ii 
ghostly look to the whole place. \Vh« 
came in sight of it all the natives 
terribly scared, and some began fiit;? 
the orcryrec.v (charms) wliich they 
small leather pouches .round tlieir ii 
while olhei-s threw into tlie river han 
of rice, fish, and other food. Tin 
suddenly recollected that this wa- 
regular tribute to the demons whom 
i>e]ievc to haunt this * Bad Spirit Puis 
it is called), and to tear in pieces ai 
who dares to land there. 

“Then I got an idea. The sleani-Ii 
had Imlted to let her machineiy oo4il 
had been ‘ firing up ’ at a groat nite\ 
asked our natives if any of them woul 
me ashore on the Point itself. 
pected, they all set up a screech of b 
at the bare idea; so 1 cost hK>sc a i 
canoe that was towing astern of thelu 
and paddled straight across to the f 
while the negroes watched mo as i 
watch a man jumping over Niagara. 

“The moment 1 landed, I went right 
the blasted tree, and tapjicd thrice npi 
trunk. Instantly a huge black binlcf 


* An inland trihe armed and dltclpline<l 
English, and forming a kind of armed coett 
for the protection of the West African colou'^ 
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rose screaming from the hiKl'^r branches, 
made two or three circles downward (piv<s- 
in" so close to me as almost to brush my 
shoulder with ita win^s), and tlien, as if 
startled to sec any Uviii;; tlun;^ in that 
lonely place. Happen) away witli a hoarse 
slirieK into tlie doc)>er shadows Wyond. 

“ I hcanl a >rreat shout from tlie ne"roes, 
who ha«l seen the whole Uiitij; thro«;;li a j^'ap 
in the ihicket, and mn'le up their iiiiii<N at 
oii'-c that this hird was one of the <l<Miions 
of the phve, wln> had eonie to atla>‘k me, 
and lia<Womi<l me too stroll;'for him. When 
I came baek tliey liuiled me as ‘ Tlie (ireat 
I’etlsir* (wliicii was tlie very name that 
the trilies of tlie I jijicr Ni^er ^tiivo me six 
yeaiti ni;o|; and the vex-ioii of tho atliiir 
which they've ;;iven to the pisij.le here, if it 
sliould ^cl ahroiul, will ^'ive mo a tine it'- 
putatiun lor mu;;i<'al {siwers lunon;; the 


* Thii nDtran«laUhl« word uuwen to tb« " Ureat 
^ledicliM * ot the loiiitiit. 
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natives higher up the tlainhia, which is 
just what I may iieeil. 

I mean to stick to the river as far as it's 
navigable (aixmt ’2M miles above tins), after 
which 1 must strike overland and take iny 
chance. I hear that one of the ‘ big chiefs’ 
up there lias lieeu doing a little brigamlagi', 
ami making himself generally unplea-suit. 
ami that nil tho white men tlierealsmts 
have liad to tly for their lives ; hiit weslmll 
si'C how far it's true when wc get theie. ” 

“ I don't like tJiat,’’ conmii iited the 
captain, lonkitig gnvvc. 

** I’ooli ! ’ cried Kdward, “ tlierc's not 
a man in all Africa tliat could staiul up 
to rude I’hilip in a fair tight! ’’ 

*• I'rovided it trrrr a fair light,*’ said 
Montague, meaningly. “ Hullo ! here’s 
something about t/ou.' 

“ I've got a curious bit of native carving 
for Ned, which I’m sendiog down to 
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Ilathnrst to be forwarded. tJod bless you, 
my dear boys. 

“Your allectionatc I’nelc, 

“ I'JIIMI' Dki.av.vi-” 

“ fiiiil he a regular brick ! ” cried Ned 
entliusiivstically. “ Fancy liis thinking 
of t/i‘it in tlm very thick of all Itis 
dangers and \vorrie.'>, just when—" 

J>ut at that iiioiiieiit llioro rang out 
from the miiiii-deck -uttered by three 
or four lioar.se voic< •; at once-the ter- 
rilily familiar cry, “ .Man overboai d ! ” 
Tlie next instant eame auotlier ery 
more appalling still—” .'^liark ! shark !” 

Tho two brntliers rushed on deck 
(I'idward snatching one of tho captain's 
revolvers as ho ran nut), and they saw 
in tho clear wal-er liclou' them, drifting 
rapidly astern, tho haggard face of 
their all-important Asliantee 1 
(7*0 Oe continued.) 
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4 fTKU this memorable evening the rn- 
A iations lictweon .Minlgo and Itay- 
nond W(;ro of a less stormy acliaracter, 
jut they were not so amicable as the 
solution of the crisis might b<‘ tliought 
;o indicate. Hy a kind of tacit agree- 
neiit, there was no explanation beyoiul 
Jio word of apology which vexation 
latl wrung from Miss Curtiss. Slie 
vouid even have been much embar- 
■assed to say how she had ln-en led to 
itter this word. It was assuretlly not 
ler custom to lieliave so. Like most of 
he young ladies of her country, she 
irofessod the greatest contempt for the 
tronger sex in geneml—a contempt 
o a certain extent justified in the 
Juitetl States by the vulgarity and 
•ccasional bad manners of the ordinary 
I’ankee young man. 

Among a people where the boys know 
hat for the most part they must get 
heir own living, and leave school at 
ourteen or to go into cmnnierce 

■r industry, it is almost inevitable that 
ligh intellectual culture and the reline- 
sent which results from it sliould be the 
ight of the women. And it largely fob 
Dw s that, knowing their superiority in 
bis respect to tlieir brotliers, their 
ousins, and their liusbands, they 
houid often look on the men as simple 
elots—breadwinners, according to the 
un'ent expression. Such an opinion 
ecessarily results in an unmistakable 
npertinence on the part of many Ame- 
ican girls towards their admirers. And 
: they are good-looking, and made 
luch of, this impertinence frequently 
xceeds all bounds. This refers, of 
ourse, to pleasure-and-fashion-loving 
auerica, and not to tlie Christian and 
onio-loWng world. 

As the only daughter and heiress of 
ae very wealtliy Ebene/er Curtiss, 
latlge had always home hei’self as if 
ae had a right to every homage. To 
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condescend to treat Iiaymoiul as a 1 
friend in their excursion on Yellow | 
liiver, she luul for a time quite, put 
aside her usual notions of conduct. ’ 
When slie had allowed hcrs<'lf to say I 
tlw word “ pardon” at her father’s fete . 
slie h:ul U'cn forced to do so by her keen ; 
and almost intolerable feeling at the ' 
false position in which she had lieen | 
placecl, and also by the chorus of praise i 
of which Raymond was the centre. ‘ 
Hut when the first excibunent was I 
over Miulge adopted an attitude which ' 
she could hardly explain to herself— ^ 
that of a politeness more ceremonious I 
than was necessary. Raymond noticed 
the affectation, and said to himself timt ! 
Mivdge was an incorrigible coquette. \ 
Neither one nor the other thought of 
the true cause of the misunderstanding, f 
which was simply their extreme diverg- j 
ence in modes of thought. j 

Accustomed to hear praises only of 1 
what was gorgeous and costly, Ma<ige | 
despised money, which she scattered i 
right and left; but she still more i 
despised poverty, struggle, and work. | 
She dreamed only of social distinctions ' 
or mundane triumphs, had her greate.st * 
enjoyment in noisy festivities, and I 
honestly thouglit tiiat life would be ! 
insupportable without a gallop on a ^ 
splenaid horse every morning, seven i 
dresses a day, and a fete every even- , 
ing. ' 

If she had seen in Raymond a de- 1 
dared admirer, a slave ready to submit j 
to her caprices, and above all, to follow ; 
in her cavalcades, slie would willingly 
have a<lmitted him to lier set, for lie ; 
was not unpleasing to lier. She saw j 
there was a great difierence between , 
him and the empty-headed youths by 
whom she was surrounded, and tliough ' 
Rccortling an exaggerated esteem to tiie ■ 
elegance they disiiTayed, she was forced [ 
to admit that tlieir company was occa¬ 


sionally very wearisome. With Eay- 
uioiid, on the contrary, there was al¬ 
ways sometliing interesting to learn or 
discuss. Even thy resistance ho oflered 
to her tyrannical pretensions invested 
him in her eyes with quite a reputa¬ 
tion, without coiisulering that he had 
shown himself the most polite and the 
boldest of her cavaliers on the two or 
three occasions wlieii he had consented 
to ride out with her on one of Ebenezer’s 
horses. 

Hut, on the other hand, she was irri¬ 
tated that he could keep his head, irri- 
tivted above all that he would not sacri¬ 
fice to the world a minute of the time 
devoted to his work, and that the trans¬ 
atlantic tube remained of more import¬ 
ance to him than tho finest lawn-tennis 
or croquet party. 

On his part, Raymond could not re¬ 
call without gentleness the charming 
excursion on Yellow River, in wliicu 
Madge had shown herself .so genuine 
and simple, and the instinctive move¬ 
ment witli which sho had so honourably 
wade amends when slie thought she was 
in the wrong towards iiini. But these 
incidents only served to In ing out more 
clearly the divergence between his ways 
and those of Mis.s (Jurtiss. Ha saw not 
only the proof of a natural kindness of 
heart fitted for tlie tranquil pleasures 
of domestic life, but the proof of the 
impassable hedge that separated him 
from the social sphere in wiiich she hatl 
taken root. M.ulge had been intelligent 
enough to see that her conduct on the 
steps was simply foolish, and courage¬ 
ous enough to repair her clumsiness : 
and at the same time she had a mind ‘ 
low enough a-ssign importance to this 
miserable fripjiery of riding-habits, 
horse-whips, nd patent-leather boots ! 
For ill the on i case it w;is not possible 
to doubt that she had despised liim 
because he was dressed like a man busy 
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at hia work, and in the other had sought 
iiiin out because lie wnio a bhick coat 
and figured v.eu, ‘ Kaymond's fiery, 
straightforward nature revolted at the 
(•onip>arisoii. S^ure of himself, his 
strength, and his courage, conscious 
without vanity of his high faculties 
and his future, he could well l)elieve 
he was in every way Madge’s equal, and 
could not admit that the tailor could 
add an apprecialde element to the rela¬ 
tions witn each other. 

Under the ajjpcaranco of a certain 
familiarity, he was really waging a sort 
of hidden war Without saying a woi-d 
—for he recognised that he had no right 
to say it—he disapproved of the life 
Matlgo was leading, with her continual 
walks abroad, her breakfasts at restau¬ 
rants, her concert-parties, followed by 
gorgeous suppers between two regular 
tides of twenty-dollar bouauets, which 
custom authorises for rJew York 
fashionable young ladies. As to 
.Madge, she thought it ridiculous that 
a man of twenty should shut liimself 
up from morning to night in a suburban' 
office and think nothing better wortli 
thinking of than the probably chimeri¬ 
cal enterprise which he was striving to 
carry through. 

“ It is unfortunate, my dear.” she said 
one evening to Alice Cooper, “ tliat he 
i.s not one of our set, and will always 
prefer a steam-engine.” 

And that really expressed her opiition 
concerning Raymond Frczols, lor in 
stating that there was no harmony 
between them in sentiments or tastes, 
she had sense enough to regret it. 

.Vnd so several months elapsed, in the 
course of which tlie works on the sub¬ 
marine tube, continued all along tlie 
line with constantly-increasing activity, 
at last came to an end. 

Ono morning in Octol>er Raymond 
could, to his intense deliglit, announce 
t4> Kbenezer Curtiss that the tube was 
an accomplislied fact. It was laid from 
shore to shore. The last junction had 
been made. The reservoir at Far Rock- 
away had been found not to leak. The 
subterranean conduit from Drill Kt 
could, at a woixl, fill it with petroleum, 
and this petroleum, stored in a hundred 
monster reservoirs, was only waiting 
the turning of a tap to enter on its 
journey. On the other hand, the little 
electric cable affixed to the submarine 
tube worked splendidly, and the en¬ 
gineer at \'al Tregonnec telegrajihed 
the completion in tne open of tlie site 
of what was iutendorl to be an artificial 
lake of petroleum. And pneumatic 
machines, sent from Paris, were al- 
rea<ly at the mouth of tlie syphon, 
reaily to draw off and rarefy the air 
it still containetl. 

.'V rapid e.xcursion of Raymond’s to 
(.'ape Saint Mattliieu assured him that 
the works on the French side had been 
executed with the care and perfection 
of detail which for a long time have 
. .^tablished the renown of the be.st 
engineers. He was less ea.sy aliout 
those of the American contractors, and 
• he event justified liis fears. In the 
e-mrse of his tour of inspection with 
Kbenezer at Drill Pit he discovered 
numerous defects in the subterranean 
conduit, and these took many weeks of 
supplementary labour. 

As a slight compensation, he had the 
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pleasure of finding Peter Murphy in a 
niu.st fiourishing condition, if such a 
word can be applied to that human 
ruin. His physical health had mani¬ 
festly improved under the influence of 
i*egular work and strengthening food. 
Clothed well, shod well, and wearing a 
large felt hat, he seemed quite another 
man, as he gaily declared to Cossoulet, 
who accompanied his chief on this in- 
sjipction expedition. 

“You look quite respectable,’’ said 
Cassoulot to the albino. “Why, I hardly 
knew you ! If they were to tell me 
you were going to be married, or to be 
elected Mayor of Drill Pit, I should not 
be surprised, upon my word ! ” 

And Peter Murphy bridled up, much 
flattered at the compliment. Slentally, 
also, he seemed to have gained some¬ 
what with the improvement of his 
physical health. Tne clerk wlio had 
succeeded Raymond in charge of the 
travelling office declared that he was 
pleased to bear testimony to the as¬ 
siduity of his assistant. Not only did 
Peter Murphy punctually fulfil his 
duties, carrying messages to the house.s, 
and keeping tlie office scrupulously 
clean, but he had begun to spell out 
the ^iorse alphabet, and would soon be 
capable of transmitting a telegraphic 
message. 

Tliis news was received by everybody 
with great satisfaction, except by Ebe- 
nezer, who persisted in his opinion of 
the albino. 

“ 1 do not like fo see that old man so 
near my depot,” he growled between 
hi.s lips. “They may say what they like, 
but tiiis progress is not natural in a 
man who is really an idiot. And if he 
is not an idiot, what folly to put the 
least confidence in him ! 

The depot of which Ehenezer spoke 
was that he ha<l established near 
Johnson’s Well, and near which the 
travelling office had been recently in¬ 
stalled. This Johnson’s Well was so 
abundant that in a month it had filled 
all the reservoirs. These reservoirs 
M'ere of a total capfujity of twenty 
million barrels, and formed a regular 
iron town, which, witli its cylindrical 
constructions, resembled from a distance 
a fieet of monitors stranded high and 
dry on a sandy beach. 

The tours of inspection being over, 
and the works being complete, the end 
was near, and there only remained to 
inaugurate the tube through the At¬ 
lantic. 

A day was fixed for the opening, in 
concert with the authorities of New 
York State, and even of the Union, for 
the event took the ])roportions of an 
international festival. France, like the 
constituted authorities of the Ameri¬ 
can Republic, was to be represented at 
the ceremony. All the .steamers had 
arrived in S'ew York Harlxiur after 
accomiilisliing tlieir part of the work, 
and were to participate in the festival 
by firing a salute. A lianquet at Far 
Rockaway, M-itli fireworks on the great 
reservoir, conqileted the series of rejoic¬ 
ings announced for the occa.sion. 

Tliis reservoir, built of masonry, 
lined with iron, and surmounted by a 
metal roof on iron framework, was one 
of the curiosities of New York. Crowds 
had already been to visit it, to stand 
on the foot-bridges, and look at the end 
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of the great syphon which ran ou< 
under the Atlantic. 

A colossal copper plug, kept in pla« 
by a screw working backwards aia 
forwards by a powerful steam-engine 
hermetically closed the mouth of lli* 
tube. But the mouth now reniaiiie- 
open to allow ^•isito^s to explore it, am 
they seemed to find immense pleasure 
in looking into the tubular tunne 
whose other end was in Fmnce. 

Most of the visitors indulged in flu 
pleasantry of shouting out more or lea 
ingenious witticisms, m the hope, jx-r- 
haps, that they would be lieard and 
ai)preciated by the Frenchmen at VaJ 
Tregonnec. 

Outside tlie reservoir the tube, car¬ 
ried by a cast-iron viaduct, and pro¬ 
tected by a bolted casing, gradually 
sank into the sea, to enter it fifteen 
hundred meters away, among rocks 
covered with concrete, which preserved 
it against injury. The electric cable 
whidi ran by the side of the tube ail 
the way led, on the American side, into 
the central office at Far Rockaway, and 
on the French side to Brest. 

It required at least a fortnight to 
fill the reservoir with oil through the 
subterranean tube from Drill Pit. As 
soon as this operation was begun, 
access to the reservoir was rigorously 
forbidden to the public. At tne same 
time the stopjier was screwed into 
place, and orders were telegraphed to 
Val Tregonnec to set the pneumatic 
machines at work. 

Each day the French engineers in 
charge of these machines wiretl through 
the amount of rarefaction the air in 
the tube had undergone, which was 
also indicated at Far Rockaway bv a 
series of manometers. This rarefac¬ 
tion, at first very slow and almost 
insensible, gradually increased, :tiid 
ended by falling several hundredths of 
a degree. Raymond awaited the result 
with impatience, as he considered it an 
important guarantee of success, for it 
showed that in no place had the tube 
lieeii damaged, either in the laying ot 
in the agitation of the se-a. Tlie in¬ 
ventor saw all his theoretical pi'evisions 
fully justified, and he remained satis¬ 
fied that at such a depth the tube 
through the Atlantic had nothing to 
fear from storms or floating ice, for at 
the end of the summer, and especially 
during the autumn, many violenli 
cyclones had swept across the ocean. 

The inauguration was fixed for tlie 
20th of November. As the day ap¬ 
proached the new.spapers of botk 
worlds discussed, more or less ex¬ 
citedly, the chances of success. It waj 
genenxlly agreed to consider that tb« 
great difficulties bad been overcome 
Tlie tone of the more important organ! 
of public opinion refiected this Cdn- 
fideiice, and the disappointed one! 
gave over their objections, which no* 
seemed to b*3 valueless. 

ir. E’oenezer’s immediate circleevery 
one was pleased. He above all tiling 
was pleased that when he came t« 
total up Iiis expenditure, he found il 
amounted not to (5.000,000 dollars, afl 
Ravtnoiui had estimated, but only to 
4,831.000 dollars. 

“Eleven hundred and sixty-niM 
thousand dollars remain in hand !' saidt 
ha “That is a saving not to be do^i 
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spisrd, ami I <li<l ri^’ht clown \v«‘ll to 
i i'fuRp to slmro the cjikc !" 

“That remains fur tli<- unforescon,” 
Paid Kaymond diploiinttiruliy. 1 >o 
lu't foi-jiet timt ! licim-iulH't. Mr. ('iir- 
lis.s, 1 liave always said six millions of 
Llollars, and rm less." 

Thorc was in his vnicr-. ;*s ne recalled 
this circumstance, somctliiug particu- , 
larly serious, which struck l-lfieiiezer. 
Later lie reineiiilH-red it. lint at the i 
iDoment it did notatti-act his altentinn. | 
.More pre.ssiiig cares occujiicd him. Ho 
had to prej>an* for the inaugural fes¬ 
tival. to draw up tlie liiial programme, 
to issue the invitations :ill of them 
liiiigs Very jileasaiit to tlie innuceiit 
»:ihity of the pet rol«-um ktiig. 

'rite c«*rcmoiiy would he a small atFair j 
iftiT all. A mere turn of a kev givtui i 
!>• .\!adge to a small lever woiifd start 
i powei’ful steamfugihe wliich would ! 
jMscrow the stopper nutwithslanding ' 
lie formidable pressure <if tin* petro- 
eiini contained in the resi-rvoir. 

Hvc-rythiiig went otl' well. Madge 
irrived in a gala carriage with an 
•scort of young iieople. and received 
Vojii the head of the b’ar llockaway 
vorks an enormous l>cm<|iut and a i 
iiniinutive key. She put tlie kc'y 
vhere she was tohl, gave a turn, and ' 
k suliterranean growl, clitogiiig smm 
iito an unmistakable giirgiitig, indi- 
• vietl that the jtetrnleum was begin- 
liiig to flow into tlie syphon's open 
luiuth. 

Two minutes later Haymond came ' 
ip from the depths and annoiinced that 
he in.'inometers showed the presence of ' 
lie oil in all the .sections of the tuhe 
tear the dej>.arture point. The already ' 
f-ry apparent sinking of the level of 
lie contents of the reservoir also bore 
vitiiess to the regularity of the ojiera- 
ioii. 

Iiiiinediatel}’ the signal was given by 
I rock*“t, and the slnjis oil' Far Ihtek- 
« ay l>egan firing their salvo»*s of eaii- 
loii, A\hich would he followtHl at night 
ly an illumination of the coast by 
'i<Miis of petroleum lamj>s (an idea 
rliicli liiul occurred t*> Fbeiiezer ('ur- 
i^>) and a grand display of tireworks. 

It the nieaiitiiiie a lunch of six liundred 
overs, preceded and accompanied by 
unierous speeches. gathercHi under a ] 
ast tent the chief clignitari(‘.s of the 1 
'iiion, the foreign del»‘gates, and the I 
ngiiieers and sea-captains who had I 
ikeu part in the enterprise. i 

At tliis banquet many of the guests 
xpressc^d tliemselves disappointed at 
ot liaving a telegram announcing the 
rrival of the oil on the French coast, 
t had to be explained to them that 
3ine time must be allowed for it to 
cconiplish the journey. According to 
layniond’s very careful calculations, 
lie journey would last at least eight 
ays, and tiiat is why Khenezer Curtiss, 
Iw.ays magniticent, had issued invita- 
icius for another banquet on the 29th 
f November. He held it essential that 
e .-hould have witnesse.s to his triumph. 
i!:d so it was with unalloyed bliss that 
t tliis second banquet he could read to 
is guests, as they took their seats at 
he table, the following telegram which 
ad come from Brest alKmt two hours 
efore : 

“• 4.39 a.m.—Petroleum arrived and 
oa ing out into Val Tregonuec. Cor¬ 
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dial felicitations from the maritime pre¬ 
fect and the French Government to the 
initiators of the enterprise."’ 

“ 4..■>0 a.m.—The output of the tuhe 
seems to l>e six cubic meters jicr 
s<'cond.’' 

Tlie news w.as received, ns nmy be 
iiiiagintxl, with enthusin.^tic acchiimi- 
tioiis. The whole asscinbiy tiiionged 
to .shake hands with Ki)enezer, to con¬ 
gratulate him, and to reckon uj) tlic 




was struck hy the anxiou.s resfrie 
with whieli Kiiymond received these 
niaiiifestiitions of delirious joy. 

“Wait ! M’i“ are not at the end yet! ’ 
his whole physiognomy seemed toV.ay. 

And as if to justify his distrust, Cas- 
soiilet brought liini in at that inomeiiL 
a b'legraiu just arrived through tiic- 
cahle. 

The young Frenchman read tin' de- 
spatcii, and striking tlie table lightly 



consequences of this great industrial 
event. 

Amid the general excitement no one 
remarked the singularly guarded atti¬ 
tude maintainerl hy Kaymond. Alone 
he remained calm, and even a little 
anxious ; alone he seemed to be doubt¬ 
ful of a success which appeared to be 
won. 

“Six cubic meters a second!"’ said 
Kbenezer, who had dmwn out hi.s note- 
liook to moke a rapid calculation. “That 
is to say, 360 cubic meters a minute, 
21,000 an hour. 518.400 a day ! Gentle¬ 
men, in less tlian a week we shall he 
able to send through our tuhe all the 
oil Pennsylvania yields in a year ! And 
it is to you, my dear Frezols, that we 
owe this splendid idea ! ” he said, turn¬ 
ing to his young partner in a burst of 
gratitude. 

But this time, like everybody else; he ' 


with his knife, in the American manner, 
to show he had something to .say, he 
rose. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “ I jun sorry to 
interrupt your congratulations, but a 
regrettable piece of news that I have 
been expecting every hour has just 
arrived. The oil has ceased to flow at, 
Val Tregonuec. After two or three 
houi*s of activity the submarine syphon 
has slackened speed ; it began to give 
but a feeble output, and finally it 
stopped. At the present moment the 
stagnation is complete.” 

Expressions of astonishment, as the 
Parliamentary reports say, received 
this serious news. The guests looked 
at one another, not knowing what to 
think. 

The first to break the silence was 
Ebenezer, who struck the table "with 
his fist. 
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“It is impossible!” ho exclaimed. 
“Or there is some villainy—some scoun- 
(Irelism of Timothy OivinpheU's or some 
otW envious ruffian 1 It is against all 
common sense I Once a syphon is full, 
it will flow so long as the level of the 
start is al>ove the level of the arrival. 
That is physics! We are not chil¬ 
dren ! ” 

“ Physics are always right,” said Pay- 
nioud ; “ all we have to do is to under¬ 
stand them. If it were a syphon of 
ordinary proportions, I should say with 


you—‘ Yes, the laws of hydrostatics are 
there, and once this subniarine syphon 
is full it ought to flow. Unfortunately, 
this is a syphon of six thousand kilo¬ 
meters, which worked at first by pneu¬ 
matic machines : but once the vacuum 
so caused was tilled up, the syphon re¬ 
turned to its normal condition, and it 
necessarily stopped. It must stop owing 
to the friction, if the friction counter- 
Inalances the atmospheric pressure 
added to the liquid column of the 
dificrence between the levels.” 


“Why did you not tell me that six 
months ago, and not to day?” roared 
Ebenezer furiouslv. “That is a little 
mistake which will cost me five millions 
of dollars.” 

“There is no mistake ; I was expect¬ 
ing this result.” 

“Then you are unpardon—able! 
.stammered the petroleum king. 

And suddenly, beating the air with 
his bauds, he fell back, apparently 
struck with congestion of the brain." 

be eontitmed.) 


THE WIRE AND THE WAVE; OR, CABLE-LAYING IN THE CORAL SEAS. 


A 


T hk decks of the Orinoco now ox- 
hibiteil .sigtis of unusual activity. 
The* voyage out—that pleasure trip of 
friends minus tlie society of latlies—was 
at an end, and tlie serious work of 
the expedition liarl begun. The chief.s 
l»ecaine anxious and preoccupied, there 
were fewer jests at tlie table, and little 
or no lounging upon deck. 

The ship wjis being put in trim for 
the laying of the cable. .Strong iron 
frame.scafled “crinolines ’ were fixiul in 
tlie mouths of the tanks to keep the 
cable from hashing about witli the roll¬ 
ing of the vessel as it ran out to the 
sea. The paying-out machinery was 
entrained, the t<‘.sting ajiparatus con¬ 
nected up. and the necoss;iry stores got 
reiwly. The men were appointed to 
tjieir respective duties. 

Bowyer and Johnson }ia<l left the 
ship to erect the land-wire by road, or 
Iiulian path, or track cut tlirough the 
forest, from Port of Sjiriin to the cabh*- 
hut. Cripps, the new clerk, had taken 
up his quarters at the telegraph-olHce 
in the town with characteristic iiidiller- 
eiic?. On the other hand, Mr. Tracy, 
the geneiul superintendent, of the Ca¬ 
ribbean Telegraph Company, who luul 
lx;«-n waiting the arrival of the Orinoco, 
had come on baartl, to continue with 
lier during the work. 

While the prenminaries were being 
settled there wore still, however, oppor¬ 
tunities of amusement; and the doctor, 
who w:is least aflected by the change, 
got up an exeu:■^’^.. to tne pitch lake, 
that singular sheet of asjdialte mingled 
with water and lK*girt with groves of 
inofiche-palms and high woods on the 
hill-top of La Brea. They lunched on 
one of the green islands which stud its 
surface, and the scicntilic Moles, who 
wa; among tli * party, discovered in the 
depths of the lake (for truth resides at 
till- bottom t>f a wi ll; an entirely new 
111 'ory of pitch in g'-neral, and of th.at 
pilch in particular. We do notpretend 
to understand this theory in itslulness ; 
but the gist of it seems to be that there 
is |)itch and pitcli ; that all pitch is 
made somehow, but a good deal of it, 
like that of the pitch lake, is pro¬ 
duced some-otlier-how. 


TALE OF THE SUBMAUINK TELEGRA 
By J. Munro, 

Aiiihiir tif " EUctrieHy and I'm#,” etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XVII.—LAYINC; THE CABLE. 

; Neither Charlie nor Fielden accom¬ 
panied this expedition, for early on the 
j .same morning they were up and away 
I in the steam-launch under the command 
i of the third officer, and heading through 
j the Boccas towards the cable-hut. 

\ Sevei-al of the contractors’ electricians 
i were also on board, taking with them 
j various instrunients to rig up in the 
^ hut. and sleeping-gear, such as ham- 
I mocks .and mosquito nets, with perhaps 
J a gun or cutlass, for camping out. 

' .\losquito Cove, the site or the cable- 
1 hut, was a little pirates’ lair hidden by 
: a wcKxly point and a tiny archipelago 
[ of islands, top-li<‘avy with vegetation 
I and broken into coral caves by the surf 
' of the Caribbean. The foljjvge of the 
woods around it wa.s wild and e.xube- 
i rant, here crested with cabbage-palms 
' wliieh waved .and tossed in the trade- 
I wind, there tufted with bamboos or 
j flushed with the scarlet crown of some 
I gigantic tree in blossom. Tlie cable- 
* nut stood on the coral beach at the 
I verge of the forest, under an arching 
' clump of bamboo. Behind it rose a 
] steej) bank, covered in wild luxuriance 
witli weetls and ferns, from which an 
enormous balatali-treo shot into the 
air, its trunk spurred at the base and 
j its limbs entangled with Hanes, orchids, 

I and wild pines. 

It was a lonely spot, and as the steam- 
j launch jiufied into the solitude, a flock 
; of bi-own pelicans flew up from the 
j water and clamoured round and round 
, as if they had never heard of sucii a 
thing. But it was conqiiu-ativcly cchjI 
j and shady, for the high woods on the 
I south cutoH'thc sunshine, 
j On the yellow sand in front of the 
' hut lay a dug-out canoe; and the prints 
of a naked foot indicated the presence 
of a Man Friday. Hardly had the 
Iiioiieei’-s landed and begun to look 
I about thorn, when a respectable negro, 
with an amiable grin on his fact', wliicli 
; was too black to describe, was scon 
ajiproaching from tlio luit. He Mas I 
accoutred in a ragged shirt and trou- 
■ sers, and carried in his hand a palm- 
leaf hat with a fragmentary biim, like 
' the helniit of Mambrino. ' 

“Hi, you, Friday?” cried out the ; 
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third officer, “ are you in charge of the 
cable-hut?” 

“Yes, sail!” promptly responded tiic 
negro ; “ I’.s gardian, sah ! ” 

“Then bear a hand and help ns t‘ 
unload.” 

Ill a few minutes the baggage of 
the electricians Mas buntfiod out 
on the sand, and the third officer. 
M’ith a M ave of his hand, and a “ Look 
out for snakes !” gave the order to go- 
ahead. The launch departed, leaving 
the young men standing on tlie laaidi. 
lik<^ the castaways of a desert islaiui 
But there M'OS M'ork to be done, anil 
they immediately set about it. Th.- 
Imt M'as built of corrugated iron in tli-' 
classic style of the sentry-box. aiiii 
apart from the bench to hold the in¬ 
struments, there m'us just enough room 
to turn round in. The apparatus m-o.- 
pliicetl in position, the hammocks for 
sleeping in Mere slung under the trec>. 
and the stores deposited in a safe place, 
in the meantime Captain Joe—for sucii 
Mas the guardian’s name—had been to 
the nearest village for their midday 
meal, Mhich they consumed ui>on the 
sand. 

“I saj% captain,”observeil Fielden, a- 
he peeled a ripe banana and adniirei; 
that tempting “fruit of paradise’ 
before hiking a bite, “is there any 
civilisation hern?” 

“ What, sah ? ” inquired the negi'a 
M’ith an air of astonishment. 

“ Ci\ ilisation,” repeated Fielder., 
biting oil’ the end. 

“ L)on’ know, sah ! ” ansM crcd the 
captain ; “nebber heard ob him, sah ! 

“ Any houses or churches? ” 

“ Ch yes. sah I Heap.” 

“ I don’t suppose you ever go to 
church, Joe ? ’’ 

“ (Jli, my fader, JIassa Fieid, 

■yon rJur .fiy dot ! 

“No offence, cai)tain, Ctui you sin,- 
or play ? ” 

“ Yes, sah! 

“.Then bring your oanjo along and 

f :ive us a tune. In the meaiitiin*'. 
le continued reflectively, “I should like 
a euj) of your excellent colfee.” 

The negro supplied him from the tire 
over wliicli he Mas cooking it. 
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“Any j?arae about Iutp, ca])tain?” 
qupriiHl h ieltipn, 

“ Hoap, sail -- toucan, arniiuUllo, 
agouti.'’ 

“ And snakes ? ’’ 

“Oh, yos, siih. Heap iiiacapoo.’' allud¬ 
ing to a very jioisonous variety. “He 
ver bad .snake, sah. One ilay, I disre- 
iiiemU*r, me gt> cut some black ro.s»>au 
in de wochI. Me go to cut a Iiundntl, 
when I cut fifty liab fifty more to cut. 
No? Wlien hab cut eighty, me twenty 
inoi'e to cut. No I (’ut si.xt«H!U more, 
hab {our to cut. Nol Me go cut next, 
s«-e big tnacapee ’.slei'p Udiind him, d«* 
inosktH’ter buzzin’ bout him head. If 
me no cut through roseau an’ kill 
macapee, maca]»eo kill me. No? Me 
sliarpcn cutl]ks.s. .'<k«'epum, skawpuin, 
skeepum, skawpuiii, then me hit him— 
Zip ! he deiul man ! " 

After lunclmon s«‘veral of the party, 
including .Mr. (himage, took a .sie>.tJi in 
tlieir hammocks, wliile Fiidden shoul- 
ileretl his gun. and followed Captain .)<x* 
into the w«Kxls to soft what he could 
shi>ot. and Charlie Si*aforth, left to him- 
s«df. strolhal almut the bi*ach, picking 
U]J the bits of purple coral, s«*a-shells, 
and .sc.iiy nuts ot the moriclie-paliii, 
which had Ixvn stianded by tlie tide. 

Just Ix'fore dinner tlie party iKithtMl 
ill the cove, aiul Fiidden wa.s seen 
ooniiin; down the bank. 

“\\«-ll, what has the mighty hunter 
sIiotT” inquinxi Mr. (lamage. 

“ 1 mieht have had a humming bird," 
replieil P'ielden, “ but I spartnl him." 

“ Why. Legnind has ilone l)etter than 
you,” SJiid Carnage; “he riretl at a p<*U- 
can and carrietl away its tail.” 

“A ]K*licaii!’’ retorteil Fielden dis- 
ilainfully ; “as well .shoot a iHirn-door 
fowl.” 

That evening the ('rus<M*s chatti’d in 
tlieir hamnioiks till darkness settletl 
down on the forest, and the tireHics 
dart^nl through its green recesses. Tlien 
bidding each other a genenil “gootl 
night,’' they turned to sh*ep, hilhxl by 
the crickets in the c<K-orite-i>iilms and 
tlie dull his.s of the swell upon the 
tropic beach. 

Next morning they were roused by 
the screaming, whistling, and hooting 
«>f tlie birds, just ns the dawn began to 
gild tlie tree-tojis. During the day the 
ii«*gro dug a trench from the hut to the 
water’s tslge for tlie shore-end of the 
c*;iblc ; ami Fieldeii l)ai:g*sl a scarlet 
in.vcaw, wliile Charlie Seaforth caugiit 
some splendid buttertlies. At sunset 
the Orinoco and her consort anchored 
out.sitle tlie cove to lay tlie shore-end 
in tlie morning. 

The sun rose, filling the green gorges 
of the forest with a golden mist, a 
delicious breeze blew from the sea, and 
faiineil the hot decks of the Orinoco, 
wiiicli were now :^^tir with cable-men 
and engineer.s. 'I’lie wooiU glistened 
witJi dew, and the water sparkleil 
brightly in the sunshine. Two bemts 
from the Cacique, uiaiiiied by sailors in 
w bite and blue, were already afloat, and 
a raft of planks laid acro.s.s two jolly- 
IxKit.s w.as moored .at the stern of the 
cable-ship. Into this a Imigth of heavy 
shore-end sutiicient to riMch the hut 
was coiled from the after tank, and the 
bt«*am-launch, t.akiiig tin* raft in tow, 
puffeil fussily towaixis the shore, while 
the cable-men paycnl out the cable to 


the liottoni. When the depth shoaled, a 
dozen “ white-jackets '' ha.stily stripjiwl, 
and, jumping into the water, s<-iz«‘d the 
iron-liouiid wire and hauled it up the 
beach, along the trench, into the cable- 
hut ; while the {Hdicans looked on and 
wondenal what it ail meant. 

A minute later, and Mr. Camuge had 
coniie<.'ti*d up the end to his instru¬ 
ments and “called’’ the ship. Mr. 
Perkin then took the shore ti'st, and 
while this important operation was in 
progress the eleetricians clustered in 
susjMMise al>out the door. 

“ What licks me, liill,’’ said a “white- 
jacket,’’ pipe in mouth, to his comrade 
—“ what humbugs me is how they get 
the paper througli.” 

The “ spot’ of light had kept it.s posi¬ 
tion on the scale ; and the t«*st was 
satisfactory. Mr. CJamage rushed with¬ 
out and waved his hat to tlie ship. The 
cry was, “ AH aboard.” 

The Cacique glidwl from her anchor¬ 
age. and stcanasl alieiul, with Fieldcn 
on lioard to superintend the soundings, 
and signal tlie results to the cable 
engineers. Charlie Seaforth stoo<l on 
tlie quarter-deck of the Orinoco and 
watched the oiicratiuiis. Two calile- 
men knelt in tlie st«-rn Ixiulks beside 
the cable, which parsed out over the 
pullev, and dipped into the .sea. They 
wereliolding the “stop{>ers,'’ or hempen 
tie.s, which Kept the cable back. 'ir. 
Ma-s-sy wa.s standing by in a pair of 
long sea-lx)ots, and wore a felt hat with 
a brim so enormous that he resembled a 
gigantic toadstool. The captain was 
watching on the bridge, prepared to 
give the word. Every man on duty 
was at Ids pn.st. 

At length .Mr. Glassy waved Ids arm 
to the cajitain, who turned tlie deck 
telegraph. The bell of the engine-room 
souikUhI, and tlie screw liegau to churn 
the water. “Slack away !’’ crietl Mas.sy, 
and the men eased the stojqiers as the 
cable ran out rapidly and smoothly over 
the stern sheave into the st*a. As the 
Orinoco steamed away, the shore elec¬ 
tricians left behind in the cove stood 
gazing after her. Then one of them 
entei-od the hut and began his mono¬ 
tonous watch. 

The cable of intermediate type, 
coated with pitch, was running out of 
the .after tank. Charlie walked forward 
and peered over the edge of the hatcli- 
way. Two cable-hands were down 
below on the cable, renioving the fiieces 
of wootl placed between tlie flakes to 
prevent their sticking together as it 
uncoils, and thus avoiding what is 
called a “foul flake,” or tangle. A fore¬ 
man sat on tlie edge of the tank keep¬ 
ing an eye upon the limber line as it 
wliirhal up tlirough the iron “eriiio- 
Hne”like a thread unwinding from a 
gigantic bobbin. It slipped along the 
“ friction-table,” straighbrniing it.self 
out, took three turn.s round the mighty 
drum which controlled its speed, passed 
under tlie dynamometer which told its 
strain, then ran on pulleys to the stern 
sheave, from which it streamed out in 
a long slojie to the sea, and vanished 
with a dirty .stain in the . middle of the 
heaving wake. Mr. Massy was now 
sitting aft on a camp-stool, patiently 
watching it submerge at the rate of 
several miles an liour. A cable-man, 
armed with a steel hatchet, stood wait¬ 


ing for the word to cleave the cable at 
a ulow in ease of need. 

There was an air of watchful activity 
oil IxMinl. Tlie juniors were at their 
ditrereiit posts, note-book in hand, jot¬ 
ting down the indications of the dyna- 
moiiwter, the revolutions of the drum 
per minute, and the .speed of the ship’s 
engines. A deck engineer stood ready 
to control the brakes and regulate the 
Involutions of the drum. These obser¬ 
vations were neces.sary, l>ecause the 
cable was pulled out of the ship by the 
weight of its sinking, and the pull was 
greater or less according to the depth 
of water. So to prevent the cable from 
being overstrained, or laid too tight or 
slack, the brnke-jiower had to lie ad¬ 
justed. and tlie velocity of the ship 
altered with the varying depth. 

'riie work went on without a hitch, 
for the day was flue and the cable well 
stowed, the machinery the best of its 
kind, and the men all up to tlieir 
dutie.s. F’xcept for the constant atten¬ 
tion, the wliirr of the paying-out gear, 
the splashing of water on the brakes to 
cool them, and the scattering of dirt 
and whitewash from the running cable, 
the Orinoco might liave seemed an 
ordinary mail steamer on her course. 
She carried, however, at her masthead 
a pair of crates, the signal of a tele¬ 
graph ship at work.tlius warning other 
vessels to give her a wide lierth. 

On the bridge the captain and the 
navigating oflicer wore taking sights of 
the sun to keep the Orinoco as true as 
j)o.s.sible to her preilestiiie<l route. Mr. 
(lilvray was plotting the actual line of 
the cable in red ink vpon a chart. The 
third oflicer was iiit<rpretiiiy 'i-i ring- 
signals of the Cacique in fifi-' - ‘ • ! vey- 
iiig the result of liijclen’s la t 
ing. Lord Ferris was looking cii. 

In the dark testing-room under the 
bridge an electrician was watcliing the 
bright spot of lanqilight on the .scale, 
which told that the insulation of the 
cable was keeping good, and noting 
every flvo minutes the “ continuity 
signal ’’ from tlie shore, which was a 
brief telegram, a mere nod as it were, 
or jerk of the “spot,” to show that the 
copper conductor was continuous. Mr. 
Perkin, also present to see that all 
went well at tlie start, was lounging in 
an armchair; and Mr. Moles was on 
duty in the interest of the company. 
A diary or log-book of the day’s doings 
Lay open on the testing-table, beside 
the electrician’s time-piece. The elec¬ 
trician on watch was perched upon a 
high stool, swaying from side to side 
with the rolling of the vessel. 

{To be continued.) 
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IJEWARE OF THE HYDROPHAGOX 

A STOKY OK SCHOOL AND CUl XTUY LIFE. 

IJV UKV. a. N. MaI.AX, M.A., F.O.S., 

.1 ’•ihi'i- of " Cafut flJirf UrrcvUt," " VncU Tuuter" tte. 

(ir<''A lU'i^irailMitB h<i Thomas Dou'nky and othert.) 



T iiK indiilgoiit reAcU-r is roquestfxl to 
cxcuw tlio author for devoting 
aiiotlior chapt^'r to that gatln'rinjr at 
St. Dunstan's t’luh. Tltorc still roinain 
incidents connected with that evening 
piArty which it is fondly Imi-Hxl will he 
found not unworthy of interest, and 
syniDietry denmiKh><l that they should 
not I>e crovvaUnl into the fon-going 
cliapter. 

Hartlly Itad the last niurniui-s of 
Applause and its antidote <lied away— 
<^ven Ix-fore the chuirniun liad titneto 
t-hank Master IVowne, and coninient 
u}X>ii the squirt theory—wlien a diver¬ 
sion from outside suddeidy claimed 
uiiiv’ersnl attention. 

There was a noise of heavy hoots 
upon the paving-stones round al>out the 
: <Joor, asound of excited voices, a very 
unceremonious bursting oj>en of the 
tloor, and the entmnee (as tliough 
j>ushed violently from behind) of a 
liulkin^t s|)ecimen of the British lout. 

, A-n ancient hat of soft brown felt was 
squashed U}X)n his hend, beneath which 
t-anf^Ies of brown hair formed a dis- 
; heA'elled fringe. “His brow was wet 
I -w'ith honest sweathis ears stuck out 
: like the handles of an urn : his eyes 
were dilated, his cheeks pinched in, his 
mouth wide-opened, his whole expres- 
. Aion betokening abject terror ; drpsse<l 
ill a brown smock, trousers of corduroy 
rvery short, and tied below the knees 
jwith pieces of tarred string, displaying 
^ length of lanky ankles which lost 
Rliemselves to view in a pair of boots 
^which might fain cause a brave man’s 
lliOArt to quail. This personage—pnnt- 
as if a lively young earthquake 
E^'ore practising beneath bis waistcoat 
ill his very spirit seemed about to burst 
,ts imprisoning barriers of flesh and 
_,lood—stood just inside the doorway 
«.ncl stared at the assembled fraternity, 
the patron saint of the institution 
present he might have seized the 
with some reason. 

r A-iuid stentorian gaspings this new- 
•oof**** spoke. 

J’ve seed un ! I’ve seed the hydrop- 
^p>tiagion, and I’ve run ns 1 never run 
^ boin’t the most horful 


IHAITIT. IV.—TlfK riKBATi; rOXci.VDKD. 

monster as ever I S(‘ed in all my life ! 
(iurt eyes of tiro—a snortin’ and a-roar- 
in’ and a-i-ainpagin’ along ; a-putKn’ 
lire anti sniokt^ from’s curt nmuth; 
a-rinnl>lin’ and a-crumblia and a-grind- 
in's teetli ! Ver'd year uu a mile oil !” 

Tliumler from a clear sky were a 
holiday to the commotion excited by 
this announcement. Exclamations of 
horror and aniii/tnnent burst from every 
lip. Men rose from their seats; they 
stood on chairs, tlicy knelt on bibles to 
get a better view of a cliap who hiid 
actually seen the hydroplnvgon and 
lived to tell tlie tale ; tliough his whole 
aspect betokened such woeful terror 
tliat life under siicli conditions seemed 
hardly worth living. He stood before 
them, pale and haggard, shivering with 
chilly fear in spite of his run, witli 
knees bent and knocking one against 
the other in the amplitude of panic. 

Once more the tact of tlie redoubtable 
cliairniau was taxed to calm the high 
pressure of agitation which throbbed 
and tlirilled through the company. He 
could only prevail upon tliem tojissume 
some semblance of composure by say¬ 
ing he would ask the young man to 
give some further particulars if they 
would only sit down. 

“Now tlien, Oiles, my good lad, you 
say as you’ve seen the hydrophagon. 
C'lieer up again,and tell us where it was.” 

“Down along on the road acen 
Mosterton Marsh; fellah Jim what 
works up t'a A'arm, he seed un too.” 

“ Very good, Giles; very clear and 
distinct observation on your part. Tis 
surprising that one so young should be 
gifted with so much sense. Now think 
a bit, my hul. and tell us a few more 
particulars of wliat it was like.” 

“(iorr, Muster .Spurway, there ’twas ; 
gurt big black—so big as a rhoceros, 
with gurt red eyes of tire, gurt long 
neck and round fiead a-top, so vur as I 
could see. The way he did puflT and 
snort! You could see hers white breath 
ever so vur away ! I justrunned like 
a greased greyhound ! ’’ 

“ Is that all you can tell us, Giles ?” 

“ Ees, sure—and ’tis ’bout enough, I 
reckon. Thought I’d best come and 
tell yer, Muster Spurway; but I must 
l>e getting home now. Good night, 
gents!” 

And out went Giles as suddenly as 
he htvd come in. 

St. Dunstan’s Club had not enjoyed 
such an exciting evening since its open¬ 
ing day. But time waits for no man, 
and it was fast drawing near to the 
hour when, by order of the rules, the 
meeting must be closed. The chairman 
drew attention to that fact, and then 
proceeded to sum up his report upon 
the debate. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ we have 
heard four separate accounts of the 


mystery wliich has engngetl our con¬ 
sideration. There Avas Mr. Lambkin’s 
imi>ortant suggestion connecting the 
hydrophagon with sea-serpentsand kan¬ 
garoos. After him came Mr. Vetches, 
whose regard for the nervous systems 
of his audjience prevented him from 
harrowing our feelings with the terrific 
notions which swelled beneath his 
martial bosom. Then there was the 
young gentleman of elegant manners 
and i*etined tastes, Avho producetl a sup- 
posemeut that the hydrophagon was 
nothing more dangerous than a big 
squirt. And lastly in comes honest 
Giles to tell us that he had just en¬ 
joyed a personal interview with the 
monster. 

“Gentlemen, honest Giles gave us a 
very clear and circumstantial descrip¬ 
tion of what he had heai-d nnd seen 
witli his own mortal ea:s and eyes. I 



Qiles hM uen It. 

need hardly remind you that such evi¬ 
dence is of the highest importance in a 
court of law, gentlemen, u tliat’s the 
case, we are in duty bound to set value 
upon it and estimate it at its true 
worth. Therefore, without wishing to 
say anything ungenteel or hurt the 
tender sentiments of one whom we all 
respect and corjially admire as an 
ornament of our society, I venture to 
tlirow cold water, mettyphorically speak¬ 
ing, upon the notion that the hydro- 

S hngon is a squirt. We all know that 
[aster Browne has had the advantage 
of an excellent education; still, when 
we have the evidence of two eye-Avit- 
nesses, for Mr. Lambkin, up at Wim¬ 
bledon, saw another specimen of this 
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interesting creature—-when, I say, we 
have tlic testimonials of two eye-wit¬ 
nesses, we’d rather incline to follow 
them than a mere what-vou-may-call a 
hallucination.” (“Hear, near,” from the 
company generally, excepting MasU'r 
Browne, who straightenetl his collar 
and assumed a supercilious air of 
offended dignity.) “ The upshot of 
which is,” continued the chairman, 
“ that I take it, putting two and two 
together in a way as don’t make five, 
that the hydrophagon is a chicken of 
no moan proportions, not such os you 
may spurn out of your path by a nick 
of your pocket-handkerchief. The hy¬ 
drophagon, gentlemen — the hydro¬ 
phagon, I repeat, is evidently an animal 
ns you’d think twice about asking into 
our parlour to tsike a cup of tea. The 
ydrophagon, I take it, is a monster of 
strange and terrible appearance, im¬ 
ported, it niay be, from some undis¬ 
covered islana. I don't jM’otend to a 
grand knowledge of geography. But 
clearly it's a vaui)>ii'e Jis honest folks 
may have good rea.son to be scared at. 
And the point to which I would direct 
your attention, gentlemen, is that 
gentlefolks have no right to play .such 
harum-scarum games to the disturbance 
of the public peace. How can you or 
I sleep comfortabh* in oui‘ beds, when 
at any moment—to use the eloquent 
words we labdy heard—at any moment 
a goblerin great bogey, spouting forth 
fire and sm<^e, may shove his ugly head 
in at the window and smother us with 
his nauseous breath ? How can we 
walk by night along our roads and 
l ines with any sense of security when 
i’ il)le of a sudden to be overtaken by 
Muh a monster, a-rumbling and a- 
grumbling and a-rampaging along 1 
How, I repeat, can we till tlie fields or 
tend the flocks by day when, before 
we c.au say Jack Robinson, we and our 
cattle may be swallowed up in the 
vortex of oblivion? (rentlemen, my 
blood boils at the thouglit! I do not 
hesitate to assert that tins influential 
meeting, representing as it does the 
wit and wisdom of Deepwell.s, has just 
cause and impediment to record a vote 
of indignation against the introduction 
of a monster which by the testimonial 
of a dependable observer is actually in 
our midst, traversing our roads and 
tlireateiiing before the dewy dawn 
lircaks to spread havoc and desolation 
over our peaceful and thriving plains. 
Which as if it really turns out to lie 
what it is, and even if it doesn’t, I don’t 
.see that it's any excuse, because it 
must. That’s my opinion, gentlemen, 
expressed, may be, in feeble and un- 
wortliy language ; yet I hope it tnakes 
my meaning plain. Gentlemen, 1 leave 
the matter in your hands, and beg 
resjwctfully to sit down.” 

The orator, greatly affected by the “ex- 
nbeniiioeof his own verbosity,” resumed 
his .seat amid the vigorous jilaiidits of 
his audience. The flower of the male 
))opij]ation of Deepwells was electrified 
i>y the eloquence of their leader. Tliey 
were jiroud of his gift, and bt'amed in 
the reflected light of his superior abili¬ 
ties. 

During all those proceedings John 
C'arey liad sat sipping his three- 
jiermorth. Occasionally lie took part 


in the applause by tapping the floor 
with his nailed boot, or uttering a 
monosyllabic word of approval. Tor 
the rest, his lips were closed save for 
the presence of the stem of his briar 
pipe. And now Mr. Spurway, having 
concluded his harangue, and having 
reduced the hydrophagon to some sort 
of animated shape, long-necked, tiery- 
eyed, loud-roaring, and generally ram¬ 
pageous ; and being certified tuat no 
further elucidation could be derived 
from other members of the company— 
Mr. Spurway now turned to Mr. John 
Carey, and asked him whether, before 
the party broke up, he would like to 
say a few words, " because I don’t sup- 
ose the honourable gentleman still 
ankers after the in’ards of a mad dog, 
after so much convincing evidence has 
been brought forward to prove that 
notion wrong. I will not say in so 
many words that that notion is a 
hallucination, but if it isn’t, it’s as near 
second cousin to it as its own mother 
couldn’t tell the difference, so to speak.” 

Now John Carey was a man of peace, 
except on occasionswlien chivalry called 
him to arms in defence of unprotected 
woman. His anticipations of a plea¬ 
sant evening had in great measure been 
disappointed. He had expected to be 
the star of the meeting, and he could 
have discoursed at length upon his 
wife's theory of the hydrophagon. But 
he found himself out in the cold all 
through. The wind had been taken 
out 01 his sails by one whom Jolm 
inwardly regarded as an ignorant bully¬ 
ing braggart. And now tlie beautiful 
theory with which he was primed had 
only been once mentioned, to be ex¬ 
tinguished by ridicule ! John Carey's 
spirit groaned within him. He had 
fancied himself giving a graphic de¬ 
scription of Dr. Porchester at work 
with his chemicals and alembics— 
John degirly loved that word alembics— 
and he had fondly hoped it would pro¬ 
duce a profound sensation. But he nad 
sat all the evening without a chance of 
addressing the assembly, to hear at the 
end his theory tossed to and fro with 
gibe and jest, and actually styled a 
liallucination. 

“ Ell, there,” he began, in an aggrieved 
tone, “ I've sat still and listened long 
enough, it seems, if it comes to sneering 
at what my missus says is true. She’s 
got as much sense as all the lot o’ yer 
put together, that’s flat! I don’t chime 
m with none of your botherin’ old sea- 
serpents and squirts and kangaroos, 
arici I tell ’ee so to your face.s ! It’s all 
gammon and foolery, and if it hasn’t 
got to do with a mad dog, you’ll never 
convince, me that a pack of niuddle- 

f iated asses can bray sense” (thumping 
lis fist on tlie table till the spoons in 
the glasses danced). “ And afore you 
say it hasn’t got nothin’ to do with the 
in’ards of a mad dog you’d better make 
sure that the carcass of old Timothy’s 
black retriever what was shot last week 
is safe in its grave ; boeau.se if it'.s been 
routed out I'd recommend you all to 
give our back premises a witle berth, 
for all your kangaroos ! ” 

John Carey was usually regarded 
among the viflagers a.s a harmless old 
bufi'er, peppery and cantankerous in las 
ways, though not openly aggressive. 
But this speech was rather too much 


for the tough digestions of the rustics. 
It was received with sundry groans, and 
vindictive snorts and ill-disguised inti¬ 
mations of resentment. Mr. Spurw’ay 
glared round at the late speaker and 
eyed him askance. Some of the men 
rose to their feet, and there was much 
tumult and uproar. Not one or two 
pewter spoons were uplifted and poised 
in a menacing attitude. It was hotly 
contested that the late speaker had in¬ 
fringed the rules of the club, in which 
it was particularly commanded that all 
discussions held within its walls should 
be conducted with forbearance and de¬ 
corum. Strong hints were launched 
upon the stomiy waters that Mr. Carey 
should be forcibly ejected from the 
room and his name struck off from the 
list of the fraternity. It was voci¬ 
ferously contended by some of the 
members that if Mr. Care^ meant to- 
include them in his sweeping allusion. 
to muddle-pated donkeys, they would 
feel it their painful duty to inflict chas¬ 
tisement upKin the person of Mr. Carey 
there and then. 

The historian is at a loss to conjecture 
what might have been the tragic con¬ 
clusion of this exciting drama had mat¬ 
ters been permitted to run their course 
without the mediation of any pacific 
infiuence. But already a dove liearing 
an olive-branch of peace was at the 
door, having winged liis flight through 
the cold night air. The door was sud¬ 
denly openetl, and the venerable form 
of the rector entered the room. He was. 
returning liome from a visit to a sick 
man, and hearing sounds within the 
sanctuary of St. Dunstan which did not- 
seem consistent with the spirit- of har¬ 
mony and goodwill, being a brave man 
true to his colours, he entered to see 
what was up. 

In justice to the reputation of the 
village, 1 arn pleased to record that 
under the spell of this august presence 
the tumultuous breeze instantly fell. 
Hats which had been already put on 
heads were removed, voices which were 
loud in clamour or droppied to a 

whisper. 

“1 think, my friends,” he said, in a 
quiet tone, “that it is time for us all to 
be at home. I hope you have had a 
pleasant evening. Let us close it by 
singing (iod save the Queen, and then 
good night.” 

Tiiat was the right thing said in the 
right place. They sang all three verses, 
and tlie enthusiasm kindled in each 
heart quenched the dark fires of ill- 
feeling. Everyone wished the rector 
respectful good night, and so the com¬ 
pany went their several ways. 

Among them John Carey repaired to 
the cottage of Jlrs. Bussel, and escorted 
his wife home. 

(7*0 tw eojUiH««d.) 
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A lirsTiNii camp may be (leliDe<l as the 
n>tj;;ii-and-roiuiy houHe uwd (luring; a 
few <lay«, or |»erhaji(* only diirinji one 
(’oti»<-<(iientiy the care and pn-parntiou of 
such a camp dc]>etidH on the len^ti of time 
tliat the hunter iiiteodM Mtayin^r in it. If a 
ramp w n'<|(iire<I for one ni;.'ht tmly. very 
little prepiiralion is miule, hut when a loii^ 
renidern'O ix inteiidetl, tlieii a ramp hliould 
l>e made at comfi>rtahle at {Ktatible, am) it 
is .turpri'iii^ to tlie uninitiatttl how very 
cumfortahle a camp can 1 mmic. 

Thfthitt camp tliat ! ever lived in con¬ 
sisted of a timul tent t4'rme<l a “ I’utrol 
Tent.” Tlie wei;rht of tint was fifteen 
|Nmn<lt, and it coiihl lie folded up and 
carried in front of the saddle, or jdae<tl 
with other ha;.'j:a;:e on a pa«'k-ox. It was 
tix feet lojjy. a>Miut three feet hij'h. and 
llirtHJ feel wide at the l)ottom when *'.set." 
Three stick.t were iisitl to set the tettt : two 
iipri;*ht with forked tops, and a loiio stick 
resting; on thc-te two forks. 

With a i>a<‘k-<ix to carry the tent, a clianoe 
of clotltes, spare amiimmtion. some Idsciiit, 
and salt, and a eoujilo of s<Hlawater Isittles 
of hran«ly, a sli-suitio |>oiiy for ridino or 
followin’; woumhHl piiue, I could travel 
in Africa over tlie wiide.st and most tin- 
triNiden country, where no roads e\ist*s|, 
and where eonsequeiilly a wheidetl vehu le 
eouid not have iiia<le its way. 

In former times, tlie (smntry la-tween the 
Tiiot‘la anil Imvoti riM-rs was Imt little 
\ isited hy white tm-n, and the Zulus who 
liveil there |»ossesseil no tireurms ; consc- 
• juently there was plenty of eaiiie in that 
hs-ality. A yoniij; chief w lm resided tliere 
was always ylad to sc-o me, as I pive liim 
the |‘'irt of the animals that 1 shot. 

Durinj; two years I kej»t this place a secret, 
nml whenever I could ninnaee a w«H*k or 
fortnielit's leave 1 u.s«d to make a tri|>t4> 
this district, takin;; iiiy tent, ox, horse, ami 
two Callres. ('ampin;; near the kraal of 
the youn:; chief, | was plentifully sup]>lied 
avitli milk nml Indian corn, nndwas shown 
tlie phioes wliere e.aine usually was fmiml. 
ileit buck, l)la<-k'hush hnek, rcd-hii-h Inick. 
and iluiker were plentiful, nmltoslnsit two 
or three buck a day was not an unusual 
]H-rfonuanee. My small patrol teiif servetl 
me well, and accompanied me on many 
sjieh journevs. 

A few miles from my station at Natal was 
A prwtty little stream niniiiii;; itito Sea-cow 
l.'ke. Near this hnck were plentiful : so I 
indueeil some t'atfres to build a rc;;iilar 
C.ifTn* hut for me, in wliich I us<?<l sleep 
w hen 1 jia-scd more than one day at tliis 
j»l;u*e. M e pve a sketch of this on next pa;;e. 
I'he p-eat drawliack to this locality was 
the immia-r of snakes near it. 1 kilUsl 
witliin a mile of tins hut upwards of thirty 
fsd.sonous stiakes ilurin;; the first year; 
and I saw live or six times as many which 
es«.-aj»c«l me. The Natal ixK-k snake, a 
sjKK'ies »)f Ion, was also common here, and 
in the hai;; reeds near the lake I was tohl 
hy the CallVcs there was a snake at least 
forty feel Ion.'. Having shot om* ne.irly 
twenty-live feet Ion;;, I Ix-lieve it (jiiite 
|s»ssible that fortv feet was not an eva;;- 
;'eratioii. These huntiu;; camps in oiit-of- 
l he-way pl.aces are very enjoyable. There 
i- no one near to interfere with you. The 
eotintty round w .as ojK-n to anylHMiy. There 
wa.s no kiiowin;; what you iiii;;iit em-ouiiter 
at any moment : it mi;;ht Ih* a buck or a 
le<»iMird, a bastard or a (Miisonuus snake ; 
IsMiiaito a stray bulTalu, or even u lion—so 
tliat tlie excitc-ment never liay;;ed. 

I'erliaps one of the most ori;;iuiil kinds 
of hunting' camps wa«! that in eoiuiuon 
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use hy the Boer.'—viz., the ('nj»e waj;- ' it officially stateil that the Boers could 
;;on. We sket<-h {(tnijf 6.V.J) this vehiele, never stand against regular tnxjps, I felt 

w hicii is a s«>rt of sliip of the desc-rt. Four- certain that if those wlio lield hucIi opinions 

fwn oxen are often used to draw this were sent against the iioers we shouhl 
waggon, lianiesseil two and two. The have a disa.ster, a.H Ute fatal mistake would 
leading oxen are led by a young Caffre be ma<le of underrating tlie enemy. Out 
or Hottentot, who Is railed the “for)oui>er.” failures in South Africa are too well known 
This youth guides the oxen in the right roatl to need re|>etition here, 
ami regulates the jiace at which they travel. No two things can l»e more different than 
H^ich ox has a name, and !;nows it. If the the hunting camp in Africa and in India, 

animal is not doing it.s work well, the driver, In the for^ier, everything is of the rough- 

wlio sits on the wagg«m-box, shouts its name i and-reoily clas.s ; you have to do everything 
ami almost imnieaiately hriugs on its Imck ' for voursclf, and, as 1 have often dune, had 
the liisii of his long ))amlMK> whip. There to light my fire and cook my own dinner, 

is often a dry kind of humour in tW names In India everything is dune for you ; your 

given to the oxen. The most stiiphl ox in camp consists of a eomfortahle large tent, 
tlie “spun" Is usually termed “Knglisli- containing a bath and a camp-lje«l. The 
man," l*eeanse the Boers think Fnglisliinen, water for your bath is cooled in a pig-skin; 

at least as regards their ]>erformances in voiir champagne and sisla-water is cooled 

South Africa, are very stuphl. A doggeil, oy being placed in a liasket covered with 
olistiiiale ox they term “ Seotchmaii,” damp grass, and swung under the branch 
whilst the la-'t animal of the whole lot of a tree. Your horse is cleaned and 
they call *■ Dutehman." It is slow travel- ' saddloil, and looked after by your syce, 
ling iu this waggon, and weary work, ; and “gisvis cut.” Your feet are washeil by 
unless you |s>s>e-s a horse andean ride your iK-arer when you come in from slioot- 
and shiKit to right ami left of the waggon i ing. You sit tlowii to a well-cooked dinner 
track : for tlie oxen are driven only during i of several dishes, and in fact are as coni- 
aliuiit three hours, then oiit'jiamied for an : fortable as when in a Iioiisc. 
hour, then driven again, and .so on. Some- [ Strange to say, I am not certain that I 
times the oxen will stray away from the [ do not prefer the rough-and-ready style of 
wa;;gon wlien they arc tiifmil out to graze, ' the African huntin;^ camp to tnat of the 
and it is some hours before they can lie | Indian. I cannot tliorouglily enjoy si>ort 
rceovere*! and ins|>anned. The waggon ^ in a crowd, or even when many people are 
serves as a >>ed during the niglit and as a I near; nml in India one is rarely alone, 
carriage during the d.ay. M’lieii the enmj* ' The selection of a camp in India is left 
is forimsl if is es.seutial that water should | to your hunter, who knows the best locali- 
Ik- near, as the oxen nHjiiire a great amount : ties. I'mler a banyan-tree is a favourite 
of w ater after a hunl day's work. j locality. The servants you have with you 

I have U*en on .shooting triis* wltli the ' are your hoatl-inaii, your cook, four or five 
Boors, when eight w aggons have been useil. ' coolies, two men for each horse, a hunter 
Our camp was then a bu.sy and interesting : who knows the country, and prol>ably two 
scene. Tliere were one hundrecl and twelve I men for your camel or elephant, 
oxen, twenty-four horses, alxmt a dozen | In most parts of India tliere are small 
dogsof various kinds, ten Ikiers, sixteen Hot- i houses termed dlik — Imngalow.s which 
tentoU. ten Catl'res, and my soldier servant. ( sportsmen can use for a short time; but the 
On these triiw we had great siiort, for game best sfiort U usually obtained in moreoat-of- 
was then plentiful on the plains near the tlie-way places, where no bungalows exist. 

Itnwikeii'lMTg, and our expeditions were When travelling in the Himalaya Moun- 
inade for the iiun>ose of slnsiting elands, tains I found it necessary on one occasion 
liartelieest, huffaloes, and any smaller ante- to sleep out, away from a bungalow, as a 
lope tliat we miglit see. (Jurcanip at night bear was known to travel very early in 
was most interesting. The lks*iN with the morning across a small piece of open, 
whom I was as.s«H-i,ate<l had twice Wen op- | grouml between two dense elumjisof forest, 
posetl in war with English tr<s>ps, nml 1 . My hill-men male a sleeping-place, which, 
u.seil to listen with intere.st to their account ' although roiigli, was efl'ective. Bending 
of the Imttles. If the c<>mmander.s wlio 1 over a few branckes of a bush, they 
w ere selwted to lead our stddiers in our late , fastened these togetlier, so as to keep of) 
war with the Transvaal Boers had Wen i any wiml or <lew Irom my Leml. A large 
witli me in tlie.se camps, tliey would not : waterproof protected my legs and bodj, 
have male the blunders tlie.v did make, ! and 1 slept most comfortably on asoftbel 
nor should we now W con.sMercd such feeble of dried ferns. One of the charms of this 
opponents as the Boers consi<ler us. sleeping place was that 1 had a clear view 

Tlie “outspan," as the waggon camp is of the snow-clad peaks of the Himalayas, 
tcrimsl, is a rough place. You have to do and, as the sun rose, could see the marvel- 
much for yourself—to saddle your own lou.s changc.H of colour that took jdace on 
horse,* c<H>k your own dinner, and clean these grand mountains, 
vour own gun ; but it is excellent training The foliage on this range of mountains 
for making a man indej>emlent : and the ! was very beautiful ; tall pines were over- 
hunting l«-'sons le.arnt in smdi a school are , hung by the most brilliantly-tinted creeper.', 
invaluatile to a man in after life. I look 1 whilst everj'slopc was covered with maiden- 
l».u-k on the d.ays when I cani|H.-d with the ; hair fern, which grew to tlie height of tlm-c 
Boers on the plains under the Draakens- ! or four feet. Small stieama bustled along 

over the various rocks, and gave one plenty 
ot ojition as to the locality for a camp, for 
the water was good in all these streams. It 
W'a.s in these mountains that I found the 
home of the monal, or large pheasant, }>er- 
haps tlie mast Wautiful of all game birdie, 
and certainly the largest of the pheasant 
triW. The.v are very shy birds, and when- 
disturbed will leave the tree on which tlie> 
are sitting, with a series of noises not un 
like that made l>y a cock-pheasant iu 
England. The other game in these nioun- 
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-,,-rg mountains as amongst tlie most in¬ 
teresting in my .s]iorting career. I le.amed 
more of the art ot camping, sjxioring. hunt¬ 
ing. and of the hahit.s of animals than I 
have ever Ik'cii alile to acquire since. I 
also learnoil to appreciate the skill and ' 
]>luck of the Boers, and their soiiml com¬ 
mon sense. When in after years I heard 
men who had been a few weeks iu the 
society of tlie Boers abusing tlieiii and | 
sjHUiking of them U' men more to be | 
ridiculed iliau le.spected, and when I &asv 1 
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taini; was the cocklass, a binl of the ^iroiisc 
kind, llic musk-deer, and bear ; but tliere 
is great scarcity of game now, as so many 


wliy none of our party were struck seems 
marvellous, as the men wore carrying 
our guns, which I tliouglit must attract 


A CafTre. 


s)f the natives shoot and a.so snare the 
various birds and deer. 

Walking in these mountaius tries the 
nerves. Jlore than »nce I liavc halted and 
then turned hack, unable to follow the path 
along which tlie hill-men proposed to take 
me. Une day I was in pursuit of a Iwar, 
and my men'proposcd that 1 should walk 
along the side of a hill to the cave in wliicU 
it was supposed the l»car was concealed. 
Not knowing exactly what this path might 
Ire. I comnienceil my journey, and tlien 
found tliat the track M as alrout six inches 
wide, slojung downwards ; then a precipice 
of alrout two hundred feet >vent straight 
down on the right, whilst the hill rose at an 
angle of about GO’ on the left. I could see 
that I should have to follow this path for 
alrout half a mile, and that it did not get 
w ider. I knew that the hill-men with their 
bare feet couhl travel over this gitruiid like 
goats ; but neither my Jieatl nor my feet 
could stand it. With great ilitticulty I 
turned, and was thankiul wiien 1 again 
found myself on a broader foundation. 

Tlie thunderstorms in.the Himalayas are 
something to remember. I was out in one 
near Narkunda, and it was much like being 
under a heavy lire of musketry. Tlie 
country was tolerably open, and my friend 


the liglitning. The rain came down like a 
watci>>pout, and we were drenched in a few 
miuutes. Tlien the narrow path along 


ness. You stand on the side of a hill and 
look across a valley to a distant hill: you at 
lirst lielieveit would be only an hour's walk 
to this distant hill; hut, after a time, when 
yon look at the various objects near yon, 
such as trees, huts, and men, you reui^e 
the fact that, although there is only one 
valley between you and the next hill, yet 
tlie ridge of this hill is tliiily miles from 
you, and if you followed the twistings of the 
road hy wliicli you could alone reach thi- 
hill, it would he a three days’ journey. 
Camping in these mountains is a thing to 
lie remembered, not so much on account of 
the game to lie found there, hut on account 
of the scenery being perhaps the grandest 
in the whole world. 

There is a most marketl difference l>e- 
tween camp-life in India an<l in Nortli 
America, In tlie former your servant.s <b* 
everything for you, and there i.s never any 
familiarity between you and them. In 
North Ainorica your Indians seem in too 
many instances to consider it a favour if 
they attend to you. They exj^et you to do 
nearly as much work they do, and when 
it comes to carrying things through tlie 
forest, they seem to consider that equal 
weights should be carried by each one of 
the party. I have often since Ijeen amuse«l 
at the tliouglits of my lii-st shooting tri]> in 
Nova Sciitia. I had just left India, where, 
as I sail!, the coolies carry everything, and 
where if you even carried your gun when 
you did not e.xpcct a shot, yon would l»e 
looked on by tlie natives much as would a 
gentleman in England be regarded if lie 
washed liis own shirts. 

A young officer liad Ireen long 


African Waggons. 


Avhicli we walked became so slippery tliat 
we could M’ith difficulty keep our feet, iny 


Caffre Hut. 


and I were attended by six natives. Tlie 
lightning was almost continuous, and the 
'•harp crack of the tiinnder most vicious in 
its roar. Flash after flash struck the ground 
within a few hundred yards of us, and 


long iron-pointed stick saving me iu many 
cases from a bad fall. Nature is seen iu 
its grandeur in these mountains, but it takes 
some time for tlie eye to get acciistonied to 
the scenery in order to appreciate its vast¬ 


resident in Nova Scotia was going with a 
friend into the woods in searen of moose ; 
Ko I propo.sed joining them, as I w ished to 
take my first trip with those who ])Ossessed 
considerable local experience. The young 
officer was very thin, and particularly long 
in the legs, and I soon found that lie was 
very proud of showing off his jiedestrian 
jiowers. We each of us were loaded witli 
alxiutthirty pounds weight of baggage, ami 
on leaving tlie train struck into the forest, 
and walked for alsnit five lioui'S, when we 
halted, and selected for our sleeping-plars' 
a mossy bed beneath some lir-treex. Eaeli 
day we walked from twenty to thirty inik-s 
through the wood.s, carrying our baggage, 
and looking out for game, hut we saw 
nothing. My young friend seemed rather 
surprised when I told him that what he 
called sport we in ludia termeil coolies' 
work. 

On subsequent occasions T ma<le my own 
arrangements, and had things mure" com¬ 
fortable. 

Tlie camps in Nova Scotia can be made 
very comfortable. Hark, especially that of 
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tliel'in h, in "n.'atly u»c<l. A few pr>l«‘n art* 
cut <luwn anil arrun^eil, either an a " Ic in- 
to” or in circular form. The Iwvrk in tluui 
placed like tiles over these jsiles, and tie- 
min and wind are tints kept out. A lar^'e 
water^iritof sheet is verj' useful in these 
exiiedttionn, as it can lie placed on the side 
of the structure on which rain eonies. and 
your camp is then dry. 1 hail a simple 
lean-to ’ wliicli I imed constantly on some 
lakes near sh»H*t llarlstur. Nova Scotia. 

Sometimes one liiiils an Indian who is 
very clever in making eamp utensils. One 
nli<»ii I employed would furnish a cam|> 
very ijiiickly. Four sticks were stuck in the 
;:round, and a larye piece of hirch havk 
lixeil to these made a table. I.omrer stick- 
-served to supiKtrt bark and brunclies, so 


that shaile wan olitainahle during the 
hottest jicriod of the day. Small drinkiiio 
cn|>s were ma<le out of bircli-hark, aa also 
s]>oonn with which to eat soup. 

The coiikinj: of these Indians in, however, 
ver>’ ron;rl>, and a man indin]M>sed to rnu^di 
it liad U-tter not venture into the wmnln of 
Nova S-otia with the Indians. Tlieorentest 
drawliack to camping out in North 
Anieric.a in the Hies. Tlie torture and 
irritation suft'ererl frotii these jiests is l>t‘. 
yoiid descripti>>ii. .Mthoii^'h tltonxighly 
wearied bv a long day'.s walk, or in coiise 
ijiieiice of wielding a heavy salmoti-riMl 
iluring many hours. I have yet l>een unahle 
to rest on m'count of the Hies, and have sat 
up nearly the whole night beside a lire 
almost choked by thenmuku from the damp 


grass and leaves whicli I liave thrown on 
the Hre for the iuiris>se of making smoke 
enougli to kee]t oft the Hie.n. Musipiito* 
curtains are u.stdess agjiinst Kand-flien, 
and though your tent may l>e filled with 
nmoke before you enter, and the door then 
carefully closes!, yet during the night voii 
will Ih; attacked hv these tiny insects, when 
to sleep is i»upos.sihle. 

fiunting camj>s, however, are places 
where one often has interesting experiences, 
and is mixed uji with strange jH'ople. It i.H 
in such |>lacc.s that I have Itccome intimato 
with l5(H.‘r8, Zulu.s, Calfres, Hindoas, Sikhs, 
Hill-mcn, Micmac Indians, and other 
strange |>eo))Ie, and I here introduce some 
of tlieni to my readers. 

* (t;ie i:n'd.' 


THE FLIGHT OF BIBDS. 


Ilv W. J. ConnoN 


shoulders, the long beak like a bowsprit, 
and the long legs out behind acting as 
guiding-oars, because they remain steady ; 
but with the flapping wings, how difl'erent- 


what we are accustomed to see with the 
unaided eye. Who would recognise in any 
one of these pictures the slow and steady, 
deliberate and regular, beat of the long 


Q l'IfK as is the eye-.}glit, it is very far 
from lieing as ijuick as liglit. .\s 
ati example of this otien-forgotleii truth, 
let Us look at the aulijoined uut (Fig. 1), 


FIc- I.—Heron In Flight. 


wings as the birds come flying homewards 
far up in the sky. like rooks in the evening 
returning from the feeding-grounds? We 
can recognise the head drawn up to the 


wliioli represents an aigret heron, as plio- 
tographeu live times in half a second. Here 
we have the flap of the wing complete in 
five iKwitiuns, and how difl'erent it is from 


it U ! So quick is the movement that tlie- 
eye is unable to catch it, and the conse¬ 
quence is a blurred, unsatisfactory image, 
wliich it is agreed to consider correct, and 


Fig. 2.—Pelican In Flight. 
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bird in tliis way, but it takes a cno<l deal 
of considerinj' before wc will oiTiuit that 
any of the birds could ever assume these 


which the artist treats as conventional. 
From one point of view the artist Is right; 
be painia what ho sees and what we see. 


of the flight of birds ; and they have all 
been pliotogrniilied on to tiie wo«>d, so that 
there is no fancy sketching ou our artist's 



>T^nt these photographs clearly show that 
wliat he sees is not what exists. 

.As another example, take the pelican, 
pliotngraphed at the same rate of ten images 
j^er second (Fig. 2). Let those who have 


Fig. 3.—The Little Heron in Flight. 


part. In fact, so diflerent are they from what 
we would imagine, that no artist would 
have the phick to draw such ,things. Ev'en 
in a familiar subject like the pigeon, notice 
the dill'erence from tlie conventional figures! 


positions. That they do is beyond dispute, 
that our eye sees them so is quite another 
matter. At the end of this article we have 
a gull seen sideways. Evidently he flew- 
more quickly tlian the other birds we ha^ e 



Fig. 4.—Flight of Pigeon. 


>>een in the Zoological Gardens at feeding¬ 
time call to mind tlie flight of the pelicans 
when the keeper appears with the nsh, and 
trj’ to discover the resemblance it bears to 
any one of these glimpses. They will 
puzzleil to find any resemblance at all. The 
‘Camera is quicker tluin tlie eye; it takes 
ihe impression more quickly and more 


And yet tins seems more like than the 
others. Why ? Because we are more ac¬ 
customed to watch pigeons, and are on the 
look-out for the real state of tilings; be¬ 
cause, in short, our eye is more trained, 
more awake, and less easily cheated. Next 
time we see a pigeon we shall be on the 
look-out for one of these positions, and we 


given, and consequently w'e have practically 
hut two positions. The very slight differ¬ 
ences lietween the alternate figures are 
valuable. 

“Valuable?” savs the reode;. “Valu¬ 
able for what?” That is just the secret 
of the whole affair. These studies are all 
with an object, and the object is to find 



cleanly than the retina, and the images are 
not interfered with and made confuseil by 
their successors. 

The smaller the bird, the more striking ! 
the diflercncc between the real and the i 
apparent. Take the flight of tlie little 
heron, caught at the same rate, the scale 
(like th.at on all the pictures) giving the 
lengtli in meters. The photographs were ; 
all taken by Professor Marey t<»r the pur¬ 
poses of his inquiries into the inechunisin 


shall almost certainly see it, just as if we 
look out for the peculiar attitudes of the 
herons and pelican given above we slmli 
doubtless iliscover tiiem in the fraction of 'a 
second they will 1« visible, for our eyes will 
]« on the look-out fur that particular atti¬ 
tude and alert to disregard the rest. 

Hero is another series of photographs re¬ 
presenting a gull crossing from cliff to cliff 
of a narrow bay, and seen from above. 
Many of us have looked down on a flying | 


! out liow a bird flies in order to discover 
I how to make the flying-max-hine, which will 
assuredly come some day to jx^rfect the 
eommunicatiuii lietwecn the peoples of this 
earth. For this purpose a true theory of 
flight is indispensable, and the only waV to 
obtain this is by studying things a.s they 
are, and not as tliey seem. 

No one has coiitributctl more to the 
theory of tlmht tlian Dr. Bell Pettigrew, 
of Edinburgh. In his beautiful book on 






















Owii 



^‘Animal Locomotion” he demonstrated : 
many tiling of prime importance in the j 
matter. He showed that weight is necc.s- 
■sary to Hight, and that whatever progresH 
was to to made in aeronaatics woala not 


motion, and tliat horizontal flight was in 
])art dtm to the weight of the flying mass ; 
and, most iiii]K)rtai>t of all, lie sliowed how 
the qua«lru|>eds walk, lishes swim, and 
insects, bate, and birds fly in ligure-of-8 


onlinary bird, are esaentiailv screw.s in 
.strncture, and re-scmble the olode of tlio 
screw-proiieller. Functionally, also, they 
are screws, as they twist and untwist dur¬ 
ing oscillatiuQ. They liave a reciprocating 



Pig. e.-Pltght of Gull. 


Le made by way of the lialloon. The bal¬ 
loon was invented for rLsing in tiie air, not 
for flying throngli it; it was from the first 
a mere drifting machine, and a drifting 
machine it w'ili remain, like a cork on tlie 
waters. For tiie navigation of the air, as 
well as the navigation of the water, weiglit 
is eascntial. Dr. I’cttigrow also showisl 
that flight was the least fuiiguing kind of 


I movements. When he published his book 
! instantaneous piiotograpliy was uninvented. 

But now it is rapidly lieing develop©!, and 
' one result of tiie development is tiiis frac¬ 
tional-part of-a-second kmd of picture which 
[ we liave licen illustrating, and whici) fnlly 
©mfirms the Pettigrew theory of flight. 
The flipi'cr of tlie sea-bear, the wing of tlie 
I penguin, of tlie ins©'t, of the luit, of tlie 


action, and reverse their planes more or 
lesH completely at every stroke; and the 
wing, when the flying animal is progress¬ 
ing at a iiigl) speeci in a horizontal ilirection, 
describes a looped and then a waved track, 
from the fact tiiat the figure of 8 Ls gradu¬ 
ally open©l nut as the nninial advances. 
For examples of whicii. look in these six 
setsof photogniphs by IVoi'cssor Marey. 


T ue Boarrl of Trade have lately awarded 
their bronze medal for gallantry in 
saving life at sea to two apiircnticcs on 
board the sliip Northbrook, oi London, in 
reengniUon of their daring Iwhaviour during 
a fierce hurricane off C'a{>e Horn. The 
safety of the va-scl and the lives of the 
crew were imjierillwl by the wreckage of 
the upper portion of the main and niizzeti 
masts, and these plucky sailor lads— 
William Eliliank Murray and Quinton A. 
Rhoiles—with faithful uevotion to duty, 
sprang aloft to clear the masts, and thus 
ensur©! the safety of their sliipmaU’s and 
a valnable ship and cargo. Mr. W. E. 
Murray, who is a son of the late Major 
Murray, of the Royal ^fa^ines, at one time 
Adjutant at Forton Banack-s, (Josixirt, is 
now, it is said, a squatter in Australia. 

Our artist (Mr. \V. H. Burton) has made 
for US a clever drawing of the ineiiient; 
and the Aasistant-Secretary of the Boanl of 
Trade, Mr. Swanston, who takes the place 
there of that old friend of the B.O. P. and 
its editor, the late Mr. Thomas (Iray, C.B., 
sends us the following cxtnwt from a .spe©'h 
made by Lord (.leorge Hamilton on tlie 
incident, as well as a copy of a letter fnnii 
the master of the Northbrook relative to I 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Two Brave Lads j or. At Duty's Call 

(Sfe page 648.) 

the valuable services rendered by the two 
lulls: 


I Lord Oeorjie Hamilton: “On Harch 3rd, in 

I latitude t7^ about :!00 or 300 miles west of Cape 
Hum, all iron aallins ship (the Northbrook) eii- 
; countered a hurricane. The captain says of the 
weather. ’ Such a tenible sea and iiurricane I never | 
\ saw lu the twenty-five years 1 have l>een at sea.’ 

I Shortly before 11 p.m. on the day named the main 
and nilzzen masts were carried away, and the upper 
topsail yard on the foremast was broken in two. llie 
rest uf iheyonlson the foremast were swinuing about, 
and the captaiu's words were ' A frightful sight to 
iook at.’ Tlie wreckage of the broken masta, largely 
compused as it was of masses of iron. ooDsUtnt^ a 
serious danger to the vessel, and hence the captain's 
call for volunteers to go up the foremast and s-iver 
the maintop-gallant and royal stays, uhich were 
holding the wreckage from going tree, and at the 
same time cn'i.-uiv'ei'iiig the safety <if the sole remain¬ 
ing must. The first to rcspimd to tills dangerous 
appc'al was a young man, so yuuiig in years and so 
slight in nhyblipie that the c.-iptain dertined at first 
to allow nini tu undertake this dangerous task. But 
lie pleaileil tliat if lie was allowed t^ attempt it his 
example would stimulate oUiera, and he was allowed 
to go. His nanie was William EUbaiik Murray, au 
old Conway boy, (Cheers were given by the boys for 
Murray.) Well, now you must not cheer too soon, 
because b<>f<>re 1 have finished niy statemeut you 
will have to give more cheers. Aiurray was right in 
his prediction. His example did stimulate others. 
And wtu) do you think was the second to follow his 
example? ()uintoD A. Rhodes, a second Couway 
boy. (Reuewed cheen.) Well, then, two boys—for | 


they were nolhiug more than lioys—sllmiilnted the 
crew, and they were foliowid liy the oarpeiiter and 
the boatswain, ’ilieir elforts proveil sui eessfiit, and 
the vessel was uavigated to its destiuatiou under 
■Jury-rig.'" 

The master of the Northbrook thus writes, under 
date of February 3rd, 1800, to the Assistant-Secretary, 
board of Tnuie : “ In answer to your letter, M. 22, 
100, whicli referred to W. E. Murray, when on board 
of the ship Northbrook off Cape Horn, then under 
my command, 1 beg to state that the remarks made 
by I>ord George ilomUton in his speech on board the 
Conway trainliig-sliip in August, 1885, are correct, 
and both W. E. Murray and Quinton Arthur Rhodes 
deserve every rect^iitlon lor tlielr bravery and 
wlillug behaviour during the gale when we lost the 
main nod mizzen masts, especially in being the first 
to go aloft on tlie foremast to cut away stays attacbeil 
to the wreck of the mainmast. Every seafaring man 
will know that there was grc.vt risk In doing so when 
all the braces of the forward yards were adrift 
through the bumpkins where they were fastened to 
being carried away, an<l the ship lying with her leu 
bulwarks most of the time under water. And 1 am 
confident that the willingness and cheerful way In 
which these two lads behaved during tlie gale and 
afterwards was of great assistance to me in getting 
the crew to clear away Uie wreck and afterwards 
.rig Jury masts and rcpali* pumps, boats, bulwarks, 
etc., and navigating the snip successfully to Fal¬ 
mouth. A sketch and description of the ship was 
published in the ‘ Graphic' of September that year. 
Quinton A. Rliodes ta now second mate with me, and 
1 hope you will be able to recognise the bravery, etc., 
of both him and W. E. Murray by grautlog them the 
AlbectMe^h’' 


T here can be nothin" more important to 
an Eleven than this. However strong 
it may be individually, unless it has a 
^pable head, an<l one it has confidence in, 
it may go to pieces and suffer defeat at the 
hands of a vastly inferior team. A good 
captain is by no means easy to find ; there 
are 90 many different quoiitications neces- 


CBICEET HINTS. 

By Somerville Gibney. 

ni.—A GOOD CAPTAIN. 

sary. Of course, very few of my readers, 
comparatively speaking, will be call©l upon 
to fill the post, for there is only one captain 
to each eleven players. But if they do not 
hold the poeition themselves, they will be 
called upon to select someone else to do so, 
and therefore it is necessary tlmt they 
should know what is requisite for projierly 


filling the office. Firstly, then, Oit cajitain 
shouM be one v:ho makes good use of his 
q/cs and head. He not only lias to look 
after his own men, but also those of the 
other side, and having marked peculiarities 
in both cases, he must use his liead to take 
the utmost advantage of tliem. There 
have been almost os many matches woQ 
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l»y the eyes and head as there liave hy the 
arms anil hands. 

Hr jAokW be gooti-ieutpcrcit, and at the 
mine time firm, A tfo<Kl-tem|>ered captain 
will "et njore out of nis men than a craiiby 
one, and Avill he able to smooth over any 
little friction that may arise ; hut he must 
let it be plainly seen that his word is lau', 
and his directions must be carried out 
promptly and without demur. 

He shovld not ivorry Ins men by constant 
changes and ever varyin" dirccti<»ns, or 
he wUl find these soon bej'in to tell on his 
men’s tempers and spirits. In first settinjj 
his field he will endeavour to save tliem aa 
much as possible in crossin;^; over ; for 
instance, he will not make the same man 
Held long-leg to Imth ends. 

He should keep his men vp to their work, 
and suffer no tHalleniion or 7nooning about. 
He can easily do this in a genial, good- 
tempered M'ay, or if he finds it necessary he 
should not hesitate to speak sharply, or 
even to give a wigging where it is deserroil; 
but the latter should be done quietly with¬ 
out calling general attention. He will find 
lie U lookeil np to all the more for so 
doing. 

He should wntchthtbaUman'sstylk of play 
most closely. He will soon learn which are his 
favourite nits, wiien he can strengthen his 
field accordingly ; and if in his judgment, 
from wliat he observes, the batsman would 
not feel comfortable with a certain style of 
bowling, be should immediately put it on, 
although the howling at the time i» not 
being knocked about. His aim is to get 
wickets rather than to prevent runs being 
made. 

Be should, if positible, field tirar the. 
wickets, as he will then have the liest possi¬ 
ble chance of oliservingall that takes place. 
Keeping wicket or point are the liest posi¬ 
tions, hut every captain is not fitted for 
them. It has been said the captain should 
never be a bowler, because of the tempta¬ 
tion to put and keep himself on too long ; 
but a good captain would never fail in tliis 
respect. 

He should be able to jday a losing game, 
even better than a u innmg one, ami if tilings 
are going badly he should by his own 
example encouiage his men to fresh exer¬ 
tions. A match is never lost until it is 
won, and the record of those that have 
been pulled nut of the lire at tlie lost 
moment by the good judgment anil iduck 
of captains is not a .short one. His men 
will take their cue from him, and he will 
therefore be careful to let tliem see he 
never knows when he is beaten. 

He should nerrr keep a bowler on too long. 
If he find the batsmen have got their eyes 
in, and have no dittieulty in jilaying his 
liowling, off with him at once and tiy some¬ 
one else. There is quite a.s much judg¬ 
ment disidayed in knowing when to take a 
bowler off as knowing when to put one on ; 
and in the case of a sticker it is even ad¬ 
visable at times to give the bowler a hint 
to send down a few to hit, as a man may 
be caught if he cannot be bowleil. Lately 
another opportunity for the display of 
judgment has arisen—namely, when it is 
safe to declare tlie innings over ; hut tliis 
must depend entirely on cirouinstancos, so 
it is impossible to give any delinitc hinl.s. 

He should take care, that his men arc 
rrudy to bat when their turns come, so that 
there may bo no unnecessary delay, and 
even in a case of a race against time he 
shoulil hurry them, though it l>e to tlie dis- 
ailvaiitage of his side. He will lose nothing 
by a sportsmanlike action of this descrip¬ 
tion. 

If his cli nn he the entertaining one, he 
shotdd do all in his power to make the visit 
of his guests 0 plen.mnt one, and if in the 
end he'should bo lieaten, the last thing in 
the world he should do is to show nad 


temper. He should be able to take a 
victory or a beating with equal grace. 

He should rrmej)iber that though he is 
commander.in-chief, still two heads arc 
better than one. and in case of a dirticulty 
he should invite and listen to the opinions 
of others ; he may gain some hints, and it 
still uiil remain with him whether he shall 
act on them or not. 

{To be eontiiiMd.) 


Cerrtspon'bcncc. 


AYLESBVRT DtJCKS ; SlR WaLTRR ScOTT (W. E. B.). 
—1. All depeniJa on the tlze—from 2a each 
warila. 2. Lockhart'a is the beat Life of Sir Waller 
Scott. Auy bookseller. 

Varicos* Vrins (Expectation).—Aa you are going 
to compete so soon, rest the lega well. Have them 
np on a chair while reading. Wear a alightly elaa- 
tlc stocking, and bathe them twice a day In cold 
water. You cannot do better. Do not take tea nor 
apirlta. We have just taken up the second part of 
your letter, which we did not at Drat notice, and 
note your own doctor's advice is the aanic as oun, 
and he adds sea-battiiiig, which U also good. 

Ot'T OP Sorts (Monlhly Parts) —1. Take Fellows' 
Synip, a teospoootal twice a day, in water, after 
meals. 2. '1 his will go away as you get atiimger. 
So will the pimples. Outward appUcatiou is little 
good. 

ARTIFICIAL HaTCHIXO (Roumania).-When you bny 
iin inculiator you will have rules given as to how 
to use it. and these you must stiietly obey. Do 
not place eggs iu it till you know (horouahly how 

. to wui^ it. 'ne eggs must not be over three d^i 
old. From 100® tola')" is the temperature reiiulred, 
and aa near nil average as possible, llie West- 
luerla Is a good machine, and cheap. 

Fantail Pkieoxs (Doree).—The same as any other 
pigeons—tick beans, pe.ta, dnri, rice, wheat. We 
presume you are a new reader. 

KTAiifiA7.KR-.-It WM a slip discovered too Into for 
correction. Jupiter's volume is of course lourterii 
hundivd times Unit of tiie earth, not (ourtecn. In 
the natroiioiiiical article on page 282 tliei-e were 
two otlier errors you may as well make right: 
€ 20 . 000,000 shouhl lie 220 , 000 , 000 , and Rve times 
should be flfty times. 

What novs cas do (Mnnitolw),—When you re¬ 
consider ) <ur letter re .Silver West, we should 
think you would feel a lltUe ashamed of it. In- 
ste.'id ef being a i-Kiy fresh from school, the hero, at 
the time he cut his way through the Indians who 
surrounded the Inger of his friends, was in his 
nineteenth year. At this age “boys ’ have done 
tlie most daring feats in the battleheld that his¬ 
tory has to record. 

Frathrr-katiso is F 0 WI.S (F. H. G.I-From dirty 
ilust-baths, or no dust-bath. Put plenty of black 
sulphur and peat earth in these. 

CossusiiTios (Bedouin).—The Scarborough man Is 
an arrant (luack. Do not read such books. Con¬ 
sult a practising physician. 

ASTs' Egos (A. 8. B,).—You had Iwtter buy them at 
a naturalist s—K. .Simmer, 1»5. Oxford Street, for 
Instance. The larvic, or grubs, of lusecta arc much 
relished by soft-billed birds. 

PRRsrtRlNO Fert (Veniiitnore).—Damp the feet 
night and morning, after washing tliem, with a 

' mixture of a i)nnrtcr of aii ounce ot tannic acid in 
a bottle of euii-de-Cologne, and dust with starch. 
It is from we.'iknesa in your cose. Take a tea- 
apooiiful of Fellows' Syrup after meals tw Ice a day 
iu u little water. 

Grass Hsakks (It.).—Yes. at E. Sumner's. See 
answer to A. .8. B. Tree frogs, and lisanls too. 
They come, we think, fmni Italy, but are very 
pretty, and the aiiakea harmless. 

Oct of rTRAi-Tii (O. H. L.).-No wonder. Tim 
wouder Is you are not worse. Consult no one but 
your own diK tor. Do not be falsely modest, else 
in after-life you will sadly repent it. 

I.NDifiESTros (A. RimraerX—Tlicre are a hundred 
dilTercnt sorts at least. We think medicine will 
do little good in your case. Try the cold bath, 
exercise, uml plain diet. An ounce of iiiiasaia- 
water with ten drops of dilute hydrochloric acid 
taken thrice daily half an hour before meals will 
give you an appetite. 

Peps Ears Bah (Jake).—Wash with Sanitss soap 
and anoint witn oxide of zinc ointment every 
inorning. Put plenty on all along the tips. Give 
abun'taiicc of dry bedding. 


PifiF.ox with Wino Bad (S. H.).--It must have 
been hurt at some time, but it cannot be remedied 
now. Do not pul fulth iu all you read in old books. 

Decav of teeth (W. B. S,).—It is, we fear, con- 
slilutioual. Cuusult your own doctor. 

AIR-QUSS—SEABIP.ps (C. G. I.).—1. All blnis Uy la 
spring-time. 2. Xu ; the air-gun is not a flre-atnu 
They are nut really air-guus. but spriiig-guua 

Beks eatino Eggs (Scotland)—Drawing the ben's 
neck is the speediest cure. It manyfowls are kept, 
it is easy tu find out which is the culprit by 
putting ail egg or two in the run. After this try 
putting down stone eggs, or blowp eggs filled with 
mustai'd and pepper. 

Peruvias Cavies (X, D. JI.X—Glad you asked the 
(|uestiuu. Ves; furahuw purposrg, if nothing else, 
the hair must be combed and tidied. 

Silver Fish (S. F.'.—Get a few water weeds to grow 
in u gravelly bottom, and you will nut have to 
change the water. Even loug ditch gross would 
purify it. All our A<iuarium articles will shortly 
be republished in onr “ ludoor Uamva" 

Medicin'RS (J. Wlltlsms) —1. There are sixty drops 
of water to a dram, and eight drams to on ounce. 
2. Herbal medicines may be kept by the odditiuu 
of spirit, though many are free from tills. 

Address of Society (Folledl.—Write to Editor of 
“ 'I'he Feathered World," Fleet Street, London. 

Eczema fMiserrimus).—You are suffering from s 
form of eczema, a must Intractable but not in¬ 
curable complaint. First time you are la London 
you should attend at the Skin HospltoL 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(Conriutied from pane 010.) 

n.- -Illuminating. 

This subject wa.s announced (vide p. 6S) 
thus:— 

Wa offer Foi'R Prizes, of Three GuinM4>, Two 
Oiiiiieae, One Gwinra,-and nal/-a.Oviiuia respec¬ 
tively. for the best lllnmination (In oils or water¬ 
colours) of the competitor's fuvonrite Bible premise. 
Either the Authorised ur Revised Version may Iw 
fulloweil. Coinpvtlturs will Iw divided into four 
classes, accoidiiig to age, niid one Prize will be 
awarded in ciich class. First doss, from 19 to fit; 
Second class, from 15 tu 19; 'IhIrtI class, from 11 
to 15; Fourth class, all ages up to II. The highest 
Prize will go to the doss showing the greatest merit 
Competitor, are not prohibited Irom using purchase I 
designs, but the calourlng must be wholly their ova, 
aud, other things being eiiual, the preference will be 
given to original work ttiroughont. The size, mate¬ 
rial, etc., are left to the choice of competitors. 


AVe Avill start with the Junior Divisioo. 
and our Award U as follow.s ;— 


JfSiOR DiVJSios {(t>l itget up to ll). 
Prize~\0t. (kl. 

Jobs Edward Spaik (aged 11). Oldfield Pork, Batl^ 


CEUTiriCATFJ. 

[The navies are arranjjcff approximateli/ in the 
0 /merit.] 


orJir 


Arthvr J. F. Williams, Verona VQla, Corlte* 
street. Cheltenham. 

■Bers.ard j. LacuX, 8t. Thomas Boys' Board Sefao^ 
Exeter. 

Charles W. Lavtell, 17, Willlngliam Temee, 
Leigiiton Road, N.w. 

J. H. DR Cayxoth Uallardie, 161), BudiananStreet, 
Glasgow. 

JuH.s Westmorrlaxd, 4, Hamer Terraco, Langhan 
Street, New Wortley, Leeds. 

E. C. L. BiCKXKLi, 05, Ludbroko Grove Road. 
Nutting Hill, W. 

Joiix E, UCGiiiM, 48, Malvern Street, Xewcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

X. Clarkr, 3, Tho Woodlands, Queen’s Road, BnA* 
hurst Hill. 

Ekrbkrt T. Mi'xuo, 4. Gladstone Avenue, Scalaod 
Road, Clicster. 

T. P. Clarke, 20, Langton Street, Cathay, Bristol. 

ALFRED TkaM'ALK. 18. Frith Street, Soho Siiuure, v 

ALBERT Lestik Abmsthoxo, Bylaud House. Chel¬ 
tenham I’aiadc, IL.vrogatc. 

Pacl T. H. SKiir, Osse, par Bedous, Basses Py- 
rCndes, France. 

Oastok E. Sery, Osse, per Bedout, Bnsacs Py¬ 
renees, France. 
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shark whicli had been so clamorously 
annoujiced was iiowliere to be seen. A 
boat was being lowered with all pos¬ 
sible speefl, and the Ashantee—who bad 
evidently not lost his instinct of self- 
preservation along with his memory— 
was swimming strongly, and seemed 
quite able to keep himself afloat till he 
could bo picked up. 

But all at once there came darting 
up between the swimmerand the vessel 
(piercing the clear bright water as with 
a sudden stab), a huge black, pointed, 
hideous thing, which all who saw it 
know at once for the back fin of a 
shark. 

The sailors all shouted together, 
hoping to scare the monster, and one 
man caught up a heavy piece of iron, 
which he Hung at it with all his might. 
Tiie missile splashed into the water 
close to the ugly shovel-like snout, and 
instantly the shark plunged downward 
again, while at the same moment tlie 
boat shot away from the ship’s side 
straight toward the struggling swim¬ 
mer. 

A hearty cheer burst forth, in which 
Edward joined with the whole power of 
his lungs. But they were exulting too 
soon. Up came the cruel head once 
more, clo.se beside the doomed Ashantee, 
who, as if paralysed with fright, ceased 
swimming, and threw up his arn)S 
despairingly, with every line of his face 
rigid witn a dumb and stony horror 
that was terrible to see. 

A flash—a crack—a furious commo¬ 
tion in the smooth waters below, which 
were lashed into foam by a fierce whirl 
of the monster’s forked tail—and then 
the shark sank slowly out of sight, 
having a dark stain where it had gone 
down. 

Edward Fermor (whose constant 
target practice with the crew had 
already made him an excellent shot) 
had taken sure aim with his revolver 
at the monster's fiat skull as it turned 
sideways to seize its prey, and had—Jis 
one of the sailors remarked with a 
grin—“ given it a hint such sis never 
mirTHlitx head l>efore.”* Just as the 
shark disappeared two strong hands 
clutched the fainting Ashantee, and 
dragged his half senseless body into the 
boat 


The captain had hardly been on deck 
ten minutes .the next morning when 
Mr. Harvey, the doctor, to whose charge 
the rescued man bod been committM, 
came up with an air of unusual excite¬ 
ment. 

“I have good news for you, captain— 
it has happened just as I foretold with 
my Ashantee patient. That former 
shock overthrew his mind, and this last 
shock has restored it.” 

“ Restored it 1 ” echoed Fermor, in a 
voice which he tried in vain to steady. 
“Is he xnnf, then ? ” 

“As sane as 1 am, only he’s too weak 
to talk yet.” 

“Are you quite Mr. Harvey?” 
asked the caj)tain, lowering his voice. 
“ You know how much de])eiKls upon 

“ That’s just why I wouldn’t toll you 
till I u'dK sure,” answered the doctor. 


• A iiinilnr feat was porfxrniod by a ulitpmate of 
mine In tlie West ludiaii liarbour of Port-au-rtlnce. 
— u. K. 


“The moment I saw his eyes open I 
noticed the clifierence in their look ; but 
when he spoke (although he had only 
strength for a very few words) there 
could be no more doubt about it. Give 
him just one day more to pull himself 
together a bit, and then you can ask 
him whatever questions you like.” 

Edward was so wild with delight at 
this unexpected good luck that nothing 
but his bi-otlier’s positive orders kept 
him from rushing to “ interview ” the 
restored .\shantee forthwith. But what 
little patience he had was doomed to be 
sorely tried, for two whole days passed 
before thedoctor pronounced his patient 
fit to be questioned by the captain, who 
was off to do so almost before Mr. 
Harvey had done speaking. 

The interview was a long one. and 
had it lasted five minutes more Edward 
would certainly have gone crazy, the 
suspense being (as he himself said) 
“worse than a half-yearly examination 
at Rugby.” When Slontague returned, 
his handsome face wore a look of tri¬ 
umph strangely dashed with horror. 

“Just as I tnought,” said he ; “that 
man’s been kidnappetl, along with a 

f :ood many more; and he’s had better 
uckthan Meyhad, poor fellows ! He is 
an Ashantee, and his name’s Alfred Pea- 
soup.” 

“ Peasoup ! ” echoed Edward. “ Wiy, 
that’s like the muster-roll of the Kroo- 
boys yonder — Prince of Wales, Red 
Flannel, Bad Shilling, Bottle of Beer, 
Brass Pan. and Duke of Cambridge.” 

“Well, his native name was Naweh, 
but he’s been alward an English ship, 
and the sailors called him ‘Alfred,’ after 
the Duke of Edinburgh, and ‘ Pe.a.soup,’ 
because he was so fond of it. But the 
great thing is that he’s seen Joam 
Gamboa, and will know the rascal again 
if we happen to meet him.” 

“ Well done our side! ” cried the 
Rugby boy gleefully. “ But, I say, 
how on earth did he get adrift in that 
boat ?” 

“ Well it seems that he and his com¬ 
rades were enticed aboard a Portuguese 
cargo steamer as if for a job of work, 
and then she sailed ofi' and carried them 
along with her. Then Naweh, like a 
slirewd fellow as he was, pretended 
not to care a bit, and began helping the 
men with their work, and singing 
away quite merrily. So when they saw 
he was something of a sailor, they 
offered (being rather short of hands 
just then) to ship him ns one of the 
crew, and give him food and pay like 
the rest. He agreed at once, and per¬ 
suaded some of his companions to do 
as he had done, telling them at the 
same time that he meant to make his 
escape on the first opportunity, and 
that they must be ready to help him.” 

“ Bravo ! What a ’cute fellow he must 
be!” 

“ Oh. the Ashantees are no fools. I 
can toll you. But .some of the slaves that 
were already on board managed to break 
loose one night, and tried to overpower 
the watch and take the ship. I believe 
they (Miavc done it, too, if Naweh and 
his chums could have known of it and 
helped them ; but unluckily they didn’t 
got tlie cliance. The captain and officers, 
having firearms, kept the negroes at 
bay till the Portuguese crew came up 
and attacked them behind, so that the 
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poor wretches w’cre all killed or driven 
overboard; and that was douljtWs 
what Naweh meant when he cried oiit 
in his delirium ‘No kill black man!’’ 

“ I remember,” iuuttere<l Edwaid. 
looking grave. 

“ When they anchored off Siwi 
Thome,” resumed Montague, “ Naweh 
made up his mind to act; for he knew 
they’d be all sent ashore next morninc. 
and that, once on the island, he couic 
never get away. One of the boats haii 
been left towing astern, to soak tin- 
wood and keep the sun from splitting 
her ; so after dark he and his chuiui 
slid down into her as quietly as mice, 
cut the rope, and away they went!’’ 

“ What 1 without compass, or pro- 
vision.s, or anything?” 

“ Well, Naweh nad learned soiiie- 
thing of steering by the stars ; but 
for provisions, they had only a fev 
biscuits in the stern locker and a small 
keg of wat-er not two-thirds full; and 
when that wiis done—ugh ! I shall 
forget the sight of that boat, and thr 
deiid faces heaped up in it.” 

Captain Fermor was silent for a few 
moments, and then said suddenly : 

“ It’s one comfort that the villains 
who have done alt this can hardly 
escape me non’, ’fhe name on Nawelis 
Ixiat, you remember, was‘St. Miguel of 
Lisbon ; ’ so when we meet a steaun r 
called the St. Miguel of Lisbon, w 
shall know that she’s the very slaver, 
disguised as a cargo boat, that we'e- 
hunting.” 

“But suppose they change h-r 
name ! 

“Why should they? They’ll never 
dream that any of these ruiiawnys 
could survive such a voyage in an op«ii 
boat ; and the boat by itself woula 
tell no tales. I’vo got ’em now, no fear. 
As for Naweh, I’ll enter him on tin- 
books to-morrow ; when lie gets l>ac’»; 
his strength a bit, he’ll make a very 
fair sailor.” 

Sure enough, the very next nioriiing 
the Ashantee was entered upon tin- 
ship’s books under his English naiueot 
Alfred Peasoup. 

But the tinaing of the St. Migud 
proved to be no such easy matter. 
Nothing was known of her at Jellak 
Coffee, where they touched to obtain a 
supply of fowls and turkeys. At L‘ig« 
(the capital of an important district at 
the mouth of the Ogoon River, annexed 
by England the year before) they weft 
equally unsucces-sful ; and Montague 
was beginning to feel anxious wliei 
they reached their next port, Boiiiiy, 
lying a little way up a river or rathe 
channel which is really one of tb» 
numberless mouths of the Niger. 

“ Pm glad you’ve come,” said a veterai 
English trader with whom Fermor wai 
well acquainted, as his lioat ran aloa| 
side the Osprey, “ for we’ve been as da 
as ditchwater tliis last fortnight; oal 
one sailing-ship, and no stoainors at J 
till tliatone yonder came in yest.-rdaJ 

“ Who is .she ? ” asked the captain, j 

“A Portuguese cargo boat—the 9 
Miguel of Lisbon.” 1 


CHAPTER VI.—PLAYIXO A DEEP c.vM* 

Edward Fermor’s eyes sparkbxl I 
this unexpected announcement, ami (|| 

Google j 





I,I 'M lit the tratler (after accepting 
slight refreshtnent) had t^ikeii liis 
<Ii‘:iirture, our hero ran up to his 
hrutlier, and said excitedly, 

“ We arf- in luck, Monty—here's all 
tlje bother finished at once ! ” 

“ Just beginning, you mean,” l•epl^e<l 
tlie capbiin gravely. “You don't sup¬ 
pose I can go straight aboard that 
eratt ami s<*i 2 e her o-s a slaver ( if I did 
Id find a peaceful cargo boat with no 
slaves and no sign of any ; and her 
captain would look astonished at wy 
intrusion ; atid when I'd searched to no 
purpose, my ‘outrage’ would be re¬ 
ported at home : and then our (Jovern- 
ment wouhl ofter apologies and com¬ 
pensation ti> the I’ortuguesc, and I’d be 
burned neck and crop out of the ser¬ 
vice I ■’ 

“ You don't say so ! ” 

“ Indeed I do. This will be a very 
licklisli job, I can tell you. I'ldess I 
?an catch this vessel with her slaves 
ictiially onboard (which is ejusier siiid 
hari (lone), I mustn’t touch her at all 
-that’s international law.” 

** liother international law !” growled 
vlward ; “if all it does is to help the 
ogues and hamper tlie honest men, I’d 
ooiier have no law at all! ” 

•‘Can't be helped. Nt?d, we must take 
hings as we find them. Hullo ! here's 
. boat coming otT fron) the St. Miguel : 
nd coming to jw too. What's up now {” 
Montague eyed the approaching boat 
houglitfully for a few seconds, and 
hen. after giving some whispennl 
rders to the ofiicer of the watch, 
aiiished into his own cabin. 

To Edward’s amazement, the deck 
•as instantly transformed into a scene 
f slovenly untidiness such as the trim 
ttle cruiser h:id never exhibited before, 
lalf-coiled ropes, ill-stowed sails, boats 
anging lopside<l instead of being 
rawn neatly up to the davits, were 
'en on every side ; and to crown all, 
le captain suddenly reappeared in a 
aiiditic^ “undress uniform,” holding a 
garette daintily in his hand, 

u(l wearing the half-silly, half-imper- 
nent look of a conceited young fop 
1 his usually intelligent and haiiasome 
isiture.s. 

“ These fellows are coming to spy 
pon us,” whispered he to his astonished 
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brother, “ and I am going to jxiss oil' as 
a young ‘ swell ’ wlio knows nothing of 
saitoring, and can’t keep his sliip neat ; 
so then they’ll think they have nothing 
to fear, aiul not trouble themselves any 
more about me. Now, while I receive 
them, vou go and hide Alfred Peasoup 
beliimt tliat grating, and s«‘e if ho 
recognises any of the Portuguese.” 

A few moments later the St. Miguel’s 
lioat ran alongside, and up tlie gang¬ 
way came a small, meagre, dark-coii:- 
plexioiied man in a tawdry uniform co;it 
and cap, who took in the untidiness 
of the vessel and tlie foppish look of 
her commander with one glance of 
his narrow, cunning, rat-like eye. He 
aiinouneed himself in broken English 
as Captain A'asco Xuflez. and informed 
the “ Inglis Capitown ” that he came to 
lM*g the favour of a visit from the 
O.sprey's doctor (the local Hritislj phy¬ 
sician being himself invalkh*d), as tliree 
of the St. Miguel's men were sick, one 
of whom was in a critical condition. 

Fernior, seeing at once that this bold 
move was meant to dispel any suspicions 
that he might have as to tlie real 
character of the 8t, Miguel, replied 
with an admirable afl'ectation of a 
f.ishionable drawl, compassionating the 
“poor fellah,” and hoping tliat it was 
“ none of those horwid infectious things, 
vou know.” Just then Edward came 
Imstling up as if in a great hurry, ancl 
thrust some papers into his brother’s 
hand, saying, 

“ Hero are the lists you wanted, 
Monty.” 

Montague took them carelessly 
enough ; but all his self-commaiul could 
barely repress a start as he saw 
scribbled on the uppermost sheet, 

“ PrdS'iiip $injx this vian is 
(Jnmlmd.'' 

Hut Kermor knew that eyes which 
nothing could escape were watching 
him keenly, and he stifled nil signs of 
emotion at this astounding discovery, 
wliich brought within his reach not 
only the slaving-ship that he was seek¬ 
ing, hut also the most infamous and 
formidable kidnapper on the whole 
M'est African coast. Calling the doctor, 
he gave him instructions to accompany 
Captain Nuflez, and do whatever might 
be required. 


Captain Nuilez, or rather Joam 
Gamuoa—for it was inde(‘(l tliat noto¬ 
rious rutlian—expres.sed his thanks, 
and, having politely declined Ferinor’s 
invitation to *' step into the cabin and 
smoke a cigaw, you know,” was ju.st 
about to depart, when hklward (whose 

S uick wit had already entered fully into 
le spirit of the plot) called out to him 
eagerly, 

‘*1 say, captain, let me go too, will 
you ( I want to see what a lArtugueso 
ship’s like.’’ 

Gamboa readily assented, and Mon- 
tiigue, with well-assumed jn evishness, 
told Ills brother to “ be oil' then, and 
not keep everybodj’ waiting. ’ 

About an hour later. Mr. Harvey and 
Edward returned, and the latter went 
straight to his brother’s cabin. 

“ I haven’t seen anytliing su.spiciou^” 
said he. “though I ran all over the ship 
and rather amused the crew, I fancy, 
with the way I stared about me. Hut 
when I was on the upper deck I heard 
one of the men below say to another in 
Portuguese, ‘ Won't these English dogs 
spoil our gamer and the other said, 

‘ Not a bit; we’ve got to go a good way 
up the river, and by tlie time we’ve 
taken our ebony on board and come 
down again, they'il bo cone.’” 

“ Well (lone ! ” cried Montague ; “ you 
haven’t studied I’ortuguese for nothing, 
I see. ‘ Eiiony ’ is their word for slaves, 
as I daresay you know ; and when they 
come down the river again with those 
slaves on board we shall have them 
nicely. I must say you’re a good actor 
for your ag(‘. Ned.” 

“Not half so good as yo\t, old fellow ; 
it was grand fun to see you coming the 
‘ languid swell ’ over okl Gamboa that 
way. 1 say, what a villain that fellow 
must be ! When Peasoup told me whe 
ho was, I had hard work to keep my 
hands off" him after all I’d heard of lus 
rascalities.” 

“ He’s certainly a clever rogue,” said 
Montague, “ami would have taken us 
in completely but for our friend Pea¬ 
soup : but as it is, I think we’ve got 
him now.” 

Whether Captain Fei-mor was right 
or wrong in this prophecy will be seen 
hereafter. 

(To 6e «on(ii(ued.) 


RAYMOND FREZOL3: 

A STKANGE STORY OF PLUCK, PITH, AND PERADVENTURE. 


■^E tumult which followed this painful 
accident prevented Raymond from 
.ving the explanations whicii he could 
lubtless have furnished. All at the 
.blc rose in an uproar. They carried 
lx*nezer into a neighbouring room, 
ifl laid him on a sofa. Two or three 
>ctors. who happened to l>e present, 
une forward, unciid his cravat, bathed 
ii temples with alcohol, ordered a 
iist^ard bath for his feet, and tried all 
le usual means in such cases to bring 
ni l:>«ick to life. 


Bv A. L.vukie, 

Author rtf “A Marcrllou* CoH'jurst," etc., ele. 
CHAPTER XII.—XIAOARA TO THE RESCTE. 

Tlieir efforts were crowned with 
success. His chest rose to exhale a 
deep sigh ; he opened his eyes, looked 
round, ana seemed to regain conscious¬ 
ness. Soon he was able to answer the 
questions of the oldest of the doctors, 
who, according to u.sage, had taken 
charge of the case. It could be hoped 
that the syncope caused by surinise 
and anger would be without serious 
consequences; but it was necessary that 
for the pre.sent he .sliould be witheirawn 
from any fresh excitement. 


He was therefore put into his carriage 
to be taken home and confided to the 
care of his family. 

When the dinner was over the guests 
dispersed on all sides. The news of the 
failure of the tube spread through the 
town, and soon became the one theme 
of conversation. iSome people were 
sincerely sorry at so mncli lost trouble; 
others took little pains to dissimulate 
the joy they felt at the disaster <)f 
another. The newspapers did not fail 
to make capital out of the affair, and 
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next morning devoted leading artiilfes 
to its discussion. It was the event of 
the day. As if they had already said 
so, they agreed to discredit ‘ ‘ the foolish 
and chimerical enterprise” which tliey 
had praised to the skies two days 
before. 

‘*In all things,” tliej- said gravely, 
“\ye must look to the end. If the 
initiators of this gigantic work had 
reflected for ten ininute.s before sinking 
their money in it, they could not have 
helped discovering that a syphon of 
six thousand kilometers is not an ordi¬ 
nary syphon. They would have seen 
that the friction of the liquid against 
the tube would be an insurmountable 
obstacle to the realisation of their pro¬ 
ject ; they would have said to them¬ 
selves that it would be madness to 
reckon on the hydrostatic effect of a 
simple difference of level over a field of 
action so vast as to embrace an arc of 
7r» degrees of the terrestrial globe. A 
child of seven years could have found 
this out. The projectors of the tube 
through the Atlantic could not. We 
regret it, not only for the sake of those 
who have received so miserable a defeat, 
but for the good name of our national 
industry, wiich will suffer cruelly by 
this disaster. Europe is justified in 
saying that the new world Is tlie classic 
land of charlatanism. It will see it in 
this vain attempt of our engineers and 
scientific men ; it will laugli at us, with 
good reason for doing so. We do not 
thank Messrs. Curtiss and Frezols for 
this result, and we arc compelled to tell 
them what we think : that in this mat¬ 
ter they are much more to be blamed 
than pitied.” Such was the tone of the 
Press. As for Ebenezer’s friends, they 
were much more severe on Raymond. 
Tliey openly accused him of having in 
view only his personal interest, and of 
throwing the five million dollars into 
the sea for tlie sake of the commissions 
he got on the purchase of materials. 
Mrs. Curtiss said this without any 
heating about the bush. Madge was 
personally more inclined to believe 
that Raymond had b(*eii blinded by 
vanity, and that he had gone into the 
adventure in all good faith. Neither 
of tlieni took any pains to keep their 
opinions to themselves. And when 
about nine o'clock next morning Ray¬ 
mond presented himself to inquire 
after Ebenezer, and ask to speak to 
him, he was told by the peacfi-bloom 
fiunkey that the doctors forbade the 
invalid to fatigue himself, and insisted 
on absolute rest. 

The young man was thus compelled 
to retire without giving his partner 
the explanation he had brought with 
liim. Rut tills explanation lie hastened 
to give the public; and without delay 
he sent it in the form of a letter to the 
newspapers. 

This was tlie letter: 

“Mit. Editok— 

“It that people are in a groat 

hurry to believe and to say that the tube 
through the Atlantic is a timerahle failure. 
As a matter of fact, there is no oil iia-ssing 
through at this moment; but oil did pass 
througii for many hours. It has Howe<l 
out at Brest ; that is the essential jxiint. 
Tlie ox|>eriment has siilficcl to show that 
our enterprise is in no way chimerical, and 
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I have never expected anything else but 
what has hapi>ened. 

“ Nobody could have the right to atfirm 
in advance that the submarine tube would 
work or not work as an ordinary syphon; 
and no one did so. I would remind you of 
the theoretic objectioiw ofl'ered twenty 
years ago to the subterranean tubes of 
Pennsylvania, and the notorious way in 
wliicli facts proveil them to be erroneous. 
That is wliy people .said nothing, and why 
I said nothing alxiut my doubts. 

“But the present ditliculty in satisfying 
the doubts does not imply final failure. 

“ What i.s required for the work of the 
syphon, now intermittent and inqierfect, 
t<> lieconie permanent and regular? 

“ Simply a sufficient jiropulsive force 
brought to hear on the liquid in the tube. 

“ To overcome the friction along so cou- 
siderahie a length the force must be con- 
tinnous, iKiwerful, irresistible. We have 
it at baud. 

“ It is that of Niagara. 

“If the authorities will allow me to 
apply to snch a purpose the enormous 
force that the great American fall develops 
to waste, all the petroleum of Pennsylvania 
will easily flow’ towards Europe. 

“We have the funds necessary for the 
works. All Ave are in want of is the ap¬ 
probation of the competent public and the 
authorisation of Congress. Assist us in 
obtaining IkiUi ; it would be much better 
than hastily judging of a work still incom¬ 
plete, and which I am firmly convinced 
will be a fre.sh source of wealth and pros¬ 
perity fur the world. 

“ Believe me, etc., 

“ Kaymon'd Fn^zoLS.” 


Published simultaneously at three 
o’clock in the afternoon by all the 
new’spapers of New York, tne appeal 
immediately produced an immense re¬ 
action in favour of the young French¬ 
man. People mlniired the suppleness 
and audacity of his inventive genius, 
the scornful calm with which he met 
the premature critics, and, above all, 
tJie grandeur of the remedy he pro¬ 
posed to apply for the submarine 
syphon’s inertia. 

To bring Niagara into play to help 
him was just the idea to please 
people who are always on the look-out 
for something grand. It flatteretl the 
Yankee vanity in all it held dear, and 
from that point of view w’a.s a regular 
ma.ster stroxe on the part of the young 
French engineer against his detractors. 
Even that very day the local Press, 
always ready to follow the movements 
of opinion, showed a sudden right-about- 
face. ^ 

“ We must confess we have erred,” 
said one of the principal New York 
newspapers, “anct a<lnnt we Avere in 
too great a hurry to believe in the 
failure of the submarine tube. Far 
from being discouraged by the first 
disappointment, the inventor of this 
original enterprise ha.s mustered all 
his courage, and his fertile brain seems 
to haA'c been inspired with a neAv pro¬ 
digy. He proposes to make use of the 
poAver of Niagara, and compel it to 
drive througii the syphon the oil Avliich 
refuses to flow spontaneously. The 
idea is one whose audacity and gran¬ 
deur cannot fail to be fascinating to 
the imagination. We sincerely wish 
it may be found practical. For thou¬ 
sands of centuries the.se hundreds of 
tliousands of tons of Avater Avhich make 
the prodigious descent have only serv^ 


to cut back the chasm to Avhicli tliey I 
fall; it would be Avorthy of our tiaies. 
so fertile in industrial miracles, tn 
employ this dead Aveight in pourii^f ut 
over the old world a flood of lutwit 
force under the form of the most iv- 
cently discovered mineral Avealtli cf 
the new. Taught by the lessons of tie 
past, Ave refrain from pi-edicting .aji 
infallible success for the splendid con¬ 
ception which lias thus been grafted or 
the primitive ])lan. We will wait ft 
more complete details before we cem 
mit ourselves to a definite opinion. Ir 
is enough for us to-day to say that tin' 
conception is noble and grand, and tk.i 
it is truly American in its bold sinipli 
city, and that all true Yankees woub 
be pleased to see it realised.” 

Amid this concert of sympathetic 
hope there Avas only one note of discord. 
It came from Curtiss House. Bar 
mond’s letter had put the houseliolil 
there in a fiutter. They had begun by 
making fun of the notion as being tO" 
ridiculous. Madge, Avho had a tiii- 
ironical gift Avhen she chose, spoke ci 
it as “putting Niagara into a bottle 
Avhich Avas much tlie same as putting c- 
into a syphoHi Mrs. Curtiss consideixi 
it simply monstrous, after throwke 
away five millions, to speak so easily d 
getting rid of the sixth. 

But Ebenezer, Avho rapidly got better, 
and Avas able to read the newspapei-s.:!'- 
once took the popular side. Not onlv 
did Raymond’s idea appear to be soutio. 
but it Avas easily realisable, and Avitii- 
out any special Act of Congress. Tbv 
petroleum king kncAv this for eertiiii- 
os a sleeping partner in a canal on tl.- 
American side of the river Niagun 
which already furnished driving povcf 
to a score of mills and nianufactori<> 
For authority to use the poAver of tb 
catai’act all that Avas wanted Avas tk 

? erniission of the CoA'ernor of N''- 
ork State. 

The river Niagara is, as we know.' 
torrent thirty-five kilometers in leugtii 
putting Lake Erie in communicati:: 
Avith Lake Ontario, and forming tb 
line of demarcation betAveen Cunriil 
and the American Union. The diilrf 
once of level betAveen the lakes Wiiij 
10') meters, the fall of the stream i 
very rapid, and in its course are the tv 
most majestic cataracts in the Avorlt 
These two Avaterfalls are that on th 
western side in American territory, S.'i 
meters broad and fifty-one meters Inc 
at its centre, and that on the easier 
side, the Horseshoe fall, 633 metoi 
Avide and forty-eight meters high, b 
tween the two territories. The frni 
tier line draAvn by the Anglo-Aiuerii-fl 
Commission runs tlyoug^li its centre. 

The only question in Ebenezer’s min 
Avas Avhether Raymond intended to U' 
the meclianical poAver deA’elopecl by tl 
Avestern fall. If so, nothing was a'Osw 
T o be quite clear on this point. 1 
sent to Raymond to tel! him tliat 1 
Avas now sutficiently recovered to r 
ceive him, and Raymond iiiunediat>: 
betook himself to the coiivaleso«-’..t 
room and gave him the necessary o: 
planations. 

“In the first place,” ho said, ‘".albi 
me to express my regret at not. haA it 
communicated to you the doul.ts Avji 
AvIiich I AA-as assailed. Tliese doub 
arose in my mind during tlie course 
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tlip works, and the idea that a syplion 
ilk.-ours woiihl not ladiav e like an or- 
• liiiary syplion ditl not at fii-st strike 
tn>*. Wlien I eonceivcd tlie notion 
there was no practical use in informing 
you, for gmit e.\[H*nse had het*n in- 
c'lrred, and 1 liad ho|)es tliat after ail 
tlr-re would he nothing itj my douhts. 
h*-cause exactly the same tiling had 
l>»-en said of our suhterraneau pipes. I 
therefore waited, convinced tliat ex- 
jierinient alone ci'uhl decide the niies- 
tioii, hut at the same time prepared for 
the event and seeking a remedy if hy 
cliance the syphon refused to work hy 
itself. That IS how I was led to think 
of a propulsive force enormous, con¬ 
tinuous. regular, atid as much as pos.sj- 
hle gratuitous. I thouglit of Niagara. 
And I economised wlierever possihle in 
oil!- expenses so as to have a reserve for 
supplementary works. That is to what 
inv efforts have tended, and that is 
wliy I am in a position to tell you tn- 
kiy that nothing is lost, if you will 
.•rnisent to go through with the scheme 
ind devote to it the whole of the capital 
you agreed to. ’ 

“ I nave no right to do otherwi.se,” 
y\id Ebenezer anxiously, “hut that is 
lot the question. What I want to 
vnow is, how you inU-nd to make use 
)f Niagara 1 ” 

“In the simplest way in the world, 
ust as if you were to turn a mill-wheel, 
)r. if you prefer it, the wheel of the 
‘iigiiie at .Marly. You have heard 
l>‘-ak of the hydraulic apparatus estah- 
ished at Paris, on the S<'ine, hySwalm- 
\enkin, of Liege, called Rennequin 
nialem, and which hroiight every day 
1..VX) liectoliters of water at l.'>4 meters 
if elevation for the service of King 
..ouis XIV. This apparatus was ro- 
iliiced in hy a steam-engine which 
las since been improved—hut that is 
lot the question. What the Marly 
iiachine did two centuries ago for the 
rater of the Seine we can accomplish 
t Niagara for the Pennsylvanian petro- 
puin. Instead of driving tlie water up 
n almost vertical conduit to make it 
limb a hill, we will make it drive the 
uineral oil along an inclined plane to 
-lake it travel a considerable m.stance, 
ut in the direction of the weight, 
'ou see there is nothing alarming in 
he proposal. A very small part of the 
■ower developed hy the American fall 
•ill be capable of giving us the work 
pquired. All we want is the right to 
analise a sufficient volume of water 
ncl to use this water to work the 
unips which force the petroleum into 
ur tube. If the petroleum does not 
riw out except into France, it must 
<-.-e.ssarily get there I ” 

I’aymond pronounced tliese words 
ith so much conviction that Ebenezer 
»lt himself reassurwl. 

“ My dear hoy,” he said with a sigh 
f relief, “this is the first moment of 
jy I lhave had for two days ! I 
bought THV capital all gone! But enter 
ito detaifs. Give me an idea of your 
Ian.-’ 

The young man explained that his 
Ian coraprise<l two .series of new works, 
n the first place, the diversion of the 
■aters of the western arm, immedi.itely 
nder the fall, into a special canal, and 
len the construction of the machine 
'•stilled to transform the speed of the 
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waters into a movement of propulsion. 
To do this a series of paddle-wheels 
would put in action a series of pistons, 
which would force the oil, hy several 
strokes of the pump at a time, into a 
principal subterranean conduit in 
communication with the transatlantic 
tube. 

It was therefore necessary to con- 
.struct on the bank of the Niagara river 
a new resen’oir to receive the petro¬ 
leum from Drill Pit, Fortunately the 


dared that he would liave no more 
doctors, and would start with Raymond 
for Niagara next morning. But in the 
first place he wanted .some dinner, and 
he would have beans and bacon, as at 
Drill Fit, let his daughter and the 
French cook and the gentlemen in 
livery say what they like. 

Everyone was glad to see him on his 
feet again. Mrs. Curtiss opposed hut a 
feeble resistance to his different wishes. 
She had little cause to regret it, for 
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distance was onljr twenty kilometers. 
As to the New York petroleum, Ray¬ 
mond hoped that the force of propul¬ 
sion impressed on the mineral oil would 
be enough to sweep along a secondary 
current starting from Far Rockaway 
for the syphon. If his hopes were 
realised the "first reservoir could be 
retained and utilised; but on this point, 
ns on many others, they must trust to 
e.xperience. 

In support of his explanation, the 
young inventor produced a portfolio of 
working drawings and estimates, which 
proved one thing unmistakably—that 
for many months he had seen wliat 
might happen, and had neglected no¬ 
thing to be prepared for it. 

Ebenezer was so s.atisfied with all he 
saw that his malady was suddenly 
cured as if by enchantment. He de- 


Ebenezer was in excellent condition 
next morning, and rose fresh and cheer¬ 
ful, and quite ready for his journey. 

Raymond and he took the railroad, 
and in a few hours were at the foot of 
the famous falls. They both kne^ 
them well, for they hacf often visited 
them ; but never had they felt such 
emotion as tlien. It seemed to both 
that for the first time tliey understood 
the overwhelnnng beauty of Niagara. 
The thought that they were going to 
use the permanent cataclysm as if it 
were a tool, filled them with a kind of 
religious fear. But at the same tinie 
the vastness of the mass of water which 
was hurled into the abyss, the majesty 
of its prodigious power, the terrihh^ 
roar which accompanied it, the furious 
raging of its whirlpools, the shaking of 
the soil two leagues around, the cloud 
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of diamonds that rose above tlie cat{i- 
racts of all tlie colours of tl)e prism, as 
if to adorn them with an eternal rain¬ 
bow and endow the spectacle with 
something su|)rrnatural and superhu¬ 
man—all combined to give the two 
voyagers the conviction that in calling 
to their aid this irresistible power they 
could not do otherwise than succeerl. 

The more the monster astounded 
them by its grandeur, the more it gave 
them contidenco by its power. It was 
because they felt themselves so small in 
the presence of this Jupiter Thundering 
that tliey felt sure of victory in calling 
him to their aid. 

After passing several hours in con¬ 
templating it under every aspect, they 
went to refreslj tiieniselvos at the hotel 
where tlie widow of the late Capt. Webb, 
who was one of the earliest writers for 
the Boy’s Own Pae’ER, and Avho died in 
trying to swim the whirlpool, sells to 


visitors the portrait of the unfortunate 
swimmer. Then they started out to fix 
on the site of the canal wliich tliey in¬ 
tended to erect on tlie American shore. 

The site was soon chosen. The canal 
wouUl start from a small creek situated 
about a kilometer down the western 
arm, in which the furious waters struck 
the bottom, writhed like snakes, and 
shot oft’ with staggering rapidity. The 
canal, forming a half circle o? about 
three thousand meters, would rejoin 
the bed of the Niagara, and restore its 
waters, after having turned a score of 
waterwheels driving an equal number 
of colossal pumps. 

A huge reservoir dug under these 
pumps, and communicating direct with 
the general dop6t at Drill Pit, would 
keep them fed with petroleum, wliich, 
from their steel cylinders, could be 
forced into the secondary branches of a 
main subterranean tube, equal in dia¬ 


meter to the syphon througJi the At¬ 
lantic. 

Kaymond indicated the cliief lines ot 
the project on a map of the district li 
had been careful to keep in bis pocket. 
This trace lie would develop on to 
proper working plan for submission 
the governor, and to obtain his ap 
proval of the works. And El^enear 
managed to obtain tliis in three days, 
so energetically had public opinion pre- 
nounced in favour of the scheme. 

His young partner had now only on? 
fear. Would the submarine txilw sup¬ 
port the formidable pressure of a lua."- 
of liquid driven at the speed he foresaw, 
without being able to measu re 1 Every¬ 
thing depended on that. Once nioiv 
e-\j>erience only could decide. All 
could do was to wait, or rather to hurry 
on the day of settlement. 

{To bt eontiti'utd.) 


THE WIRE AND THE WAVE; OR, CABLE-LAYING IN THE CORAL SEAS. 

A TALE OF THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 


By J. jMrxRO, 

Author of “ Eltctrieily and itf L'tet," etc., etc. 
CHAPTER XVH.—-LAYING THE CABLE—COntinVflL 


VIJe'iie off now, .Mr. Moles,” remarked , 
VV Mr. Perkin, wiping his brow, i 
“Jupiter Fuhiioiis ! how hot it is here. 

I only know of one hotter place—the 
stokehole.” i 

“ Continuity sig.,” sivid Mr. Carey, the ; 
man on watch. “ I can't make it out. 
Every time, between the continuity ; 
sigs., the insulation of the cable goes ' 
down a little, as regular as possible. 
Then it comes all right at tlie con¬ 
tinuity sig. It’s the funniest thing I 
ever saw.^ 

“Who is on duty at the cable-liutl” 
inquired Mr. Perkiu quickly. 

“Legrand, the Frenclimaii, I believe,” 
replied Carey. J 

“ Have they any chairs there 1 ” ; 

“None.” ! 

“Then call him up,” said Mr. Perkin. 
“Give him my compliments, and tell I 
him not to sit on the‘condensers;’ at j 
least, until he gets a pair of in-sulating j 
indiarubber breeches.*’ I 

Imagine the Frenchman’s astonisli- 
meiit when he received this message, ' 
for, sure enough, he had been sitting, in 
liis thin pyjaiiialis, on the condenser 
lioxes, in lieu of a chair, between the sig- i 
nals. and thus impaired the insulation ' 
of the cable?, which was connected to i 
them. I 

“ Ha ! ” he cried. “ C’est la magique- 
l.v clairvoyaiici!, Cette Perkin-la. II 
est Diable.” 

“Has he got that?” inquired Per¬ 
kin. 

“Yes. sir,” replied Carey 
“Now add. ‘llcceivo, monsieur, the 
assurance of my most distinguished 
consideration, (tml <limt (fo it again.’ " 
The sailors were equally alive. The 
man at tlit' wh(‘<‘l was keeping an eagle 
eye on the steering compass ; a miarter- ; 
master was carefully heaving tbe log ; ' 


the cooks were clattering among their 
steaming pans; a brawny fireman, fresh 
from tlie stokeliole, was cooling himself 
on the windward side ; the engineers 
were standing by the engines. 

The quarter-deck, from which the 
awning liad been removed, was deserted 
by all e.xcept the doctor, and the wicker 
chairs bundled into the corner, clear of 
the dirt which splashed from the cable. 
He sat under his umbrella on the port 
side reatling, with a tiny Sapajou mon¬ 
key from Port of Spain perched on his 
shoulder, cracking nuts. There were 
several of these manikins on board, as 
well as green parrots and raccoons : 
but they belonged to the sailors, ana 
were quartered in the fore part of the 
vessel. 

On every side extended the hazy 
Caribbean~a circle of restless azure, 
broken only by the white sails and 
smoking hull of the Cacique. But all 
the while the black and snaky line of 
the cable was hurrying to its deeps. 

At noon Cliarlie went on duty by re¬ 
lieving Moles in the testing-room. 
Tlie watches of the electriciiins on 
board ran with those of the sailors 
under onlinary circumstances. Notliing 
unusual liappened, except that “ the 
man at the other end ” foigot to send a 
continuity signal on one occasion. 

“ Il»‘A heen napping,” said Muckle- 
john, Charlie's watchmute. “ I'm glad 
it's no worse. It might liave been the 
copjjer wire parted inside the cable. 
I've been told that when the Persian 
was l.'iying a cable from Spezzia to 
('orsica, after a night at sea the tests 
went wrong in a most mysterious 
manner. A consultation w.is held, the 
cable cut and buoyed, and the sliip put 
back to iSpezzi.a, only to find the clerk 
sound asleep and the end disconnected 


from the instruments ! You may guess 
what happened to that clerk. Hallo! 
why there’s two continuity sigs. in tl)-* 
last five minutes. 1 suppose our ‘ shoe* 
friend thinks he will make up for tb- 
one he missed. The greenhorn ! Ho* 
ever, the ‘man at the other end’ ahvav- 
is a fool.” 

Toward sunset the same evening tbf 
Orinoco was “slowed down” to hall 
speed to allow the “ splice,” or join' 
between the intermediate and mai; 
cable, to run out safely. During tb« 
rest of the night she pursued hercourst 
at the rate of six knots an hour 
Everything went on as before—th? 
watches being changed with clockworl 
regularity, observations of the sUirs re 
placed those of the sun, the soundirg 
were signalled by a flashing lamp, am 
the Cacique showed a powerful pik' 
light at her masthead to guide the cable 
ship. The decks of the Orinoco wen 
brilliantly illuminated by the electri' 
light, which threw a weiid moonshim 
over the machinery of the dei'k 
and the black figures of the mcr 
moving about like demons in the botton 
of the tank. 

Not a sound broke the stillness ba 
the heavy throb of the engines, dit 
whirr and .splash of the paying-ou' 
gear, the rusli and thumping of tin 
cable on the friction-board, and th 
noise of the waves. 

Next day jiassed without any acci 
dent, and the Orinoco laid nearly eight: 
miles of cable. 

The following night Charlie sat in ih 
testing-room, feeling drowsy, wliilc .Mr 
Mucklejohn kept watch. Preiienilj 
“eight bells” sounded, and a yawnit^ 
junior, waked by the night steward. r<‘- 
lieved Mucklejohn, who lit a cig?Art'tt< 
and departed to his bunk. Two luinutd 
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lat^T Charlif' was also fm-d liy Mr. 
Moles, who was a little tanly. It was 
a tine clear night; the planet Venus 
seemed to 1 k‘ Hoating in the darkness, 
and ca.st a hriglit l*eam over the waters, 
('aiiopus .and Foinalhaut were glitter¬ 
ing liKe gems, and the Milky Way .scat¬ 
tered its .silvery .spawn across the 
le avens. The breeze was cf>oI and re- 
Ireshing after the close te.sting-rooni, 
and Charlie lingered upon ileck. On 
the fo e sle-heatl the dara figure of the 
niglit-watch passed to and fro. Anotlier 
• liisky figure leaned over the railing of 
the bridge observing the luminous phos- 
phorescence of the sea. Aloft on the 
mainmast the brilliant cressets of the 
eli*etric light shone clear and iridescent 
in the pure air of the night. 

Ail was well on board, and Charlie 
fell into a n’verie. He thought of the 
great steamer ploughing its way across 
tlie pathless ocean, ns though instinct 
with life, amt spinning out as it went 
the slender thread which was to bind 
two continent.s together. The glowing 
smoke from the funnel .seemed to him 
tlie fiery breath of its nn.strils coming 
from the burning heart within. The 
lights alwve were its hrighteves, which 
l>i«*rced far over the deep. 'I'he sullen 
thmh of the engine was the nmfHetl 
U-ating of its mighty pulse. Wlmt a 
jiieceof work is a steamship! thought 
t 'harlie, with its giant ribs and iron 
cells, its Cyclopean engines obo<lient to 
flip linger, its t«*legraphs from dock to 
deck, Its whirling (fynainos creating ^ 
light, its vast hold filled with inerchan- 
ilise, its colonies of human souls, with 
all their conditions. But a telegmph 
steamer ! Tlmt was the most wonder¬ 
ful of all. as genius is more wonderful 
tlian talent. 

Suddenly as the hoy mused the alarm- 
'»fll of the engine's rang throughout the 
'hip. while a dark form ruslieil out of 
•he- t<*sting-room and shoutt'd ‘‘Stop 
!ifr ! ■’ 

'i’he vibrations of the screw cea.sed, 
:he breaks were tigliUmed on the <lruni, 
ind the “stopjxTs ’ instantly applied to 
die cable in the stern baulks. A little 
ator and the Orinoco came to rest. 
Idow quiet and ominous the stillness 
V*lt after the constant strain. 

Charlie hurried to the testing-room, 
■xclaiming, “What's wrong; f’ 

“Only the ‘spot’ gone,‘' replifnl Mr. 
doles, with the air of a man who had 
that phenomenon liefore. “ Time, 
a.m.' 

He noted the fact in his diary. A 
uiiior on watcli was more e.\cite<l. 

“It went like winking!” said he; 
‘without the slighte.st notice.” 

.\t this junctme Mr. Perkin aj)poared, 
till in his night-gear, and with liim 
liivray and one or two more They : 
)f‘gan to test the cable. Charlie mu 
.ft to the Stern baulks and found Mr. 
ilassy on the spot. The cable was 
laiififing nearly vertical from the stern 
heaves into the water, and as he looked 
•t the dark .sea lapping Udow he saw a 
uon.strous shark rise up nearly to the 
urface, all bathed in phosphorescent 
ight, so that its horrid lineaments 
hone under the water. Slowly and 
tealthily it glided round tlie vesstd, 
ollowed by another and yet another, 
ike veritable fiends of the deep. 

“ There they go, the sneak.s, one by 
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one I ’’ sai<! Mr. Massy, “ seeking wliom 
they may devour. They always flock 
about a vessel when she stops. ’ 

The tests of the electricians placed 
the “fault ” which had broken out some 
seventy-five miles back. Tliecalile had 
iKaui cut on l)f)ar(l to .separate the jK*r- 
tion nlroiuiy laid from that still in the 
tanks, and each divi.sion te.sl*‘<l. Had 
the fault proved to lie in the tanks, a 
fresh piece of cable would liave been 
jointed on to that in the .soa and the 
shij) continued on her course, after a 
few hours’delay in making the sjilice. 
Had it l>cen at a point near to the ship 
the calde would have Ixeii hauled in 
again, the .sliip retreating on her tracks, 
or simjily “underrun’’—that is to say, 

I raised up from the bottom under a 
I slung pulley, ami allowed to sink ^ain. 

I As it wa.s, they liiul nothing for it but 
' to seal up the cut end to keep the water 
i out. and buoy it in the sea ; then steam 
\>a<*k on their course for seventy-five 
miles and grapple for the cable at the 
Ixittoin. The L'aciaue was therefore 
I fiignalletl to “stand by,” and as soon as 
j the red limb of the sun peeped over the 
welti-ring wlge of the slaU^coIoured sea 
the cal>ie-hands were busy upon deck. 
A skilful jointer sealed up the end with 
insulating gum, and it was then lashed 
to the andmr chain of a buoy. The mush¬ 
room anchor was let go over the ship's 
side, the chain rattling out and carry¬ 
ing the cable-end. Finally the scarlet 
buoy was slipped into the blue'water 
and rmie away, with its little flag flutter¬ 
ing gaily in the breeze. The men raised 
an involuntary cheer. 

“ Full speetl Bhea<l!'’ said the captain 
quietly, and the Orinoco steamed away 
in the (lirection of Trinidad. 

Oti reaching the locality of the fault, 
a “centipede’' gmpnel, shaped like a 
fish-hook, having several barbs on the 
same steni, was attached to a chain and 
haw.sor from the picking-up winch, and 
lowered into the water over the bow 
.sheave. The Orinoco then steamed 
slowly across the supposed route of the 
cable, as fixed by observation, and the 
gmpnel dragged behind her over the 
LK)ttom, towlnch it was kept by its own 
weight and a tmil of loose chain, like 
the tail of a kite. In this scientific 
fishing-tackle the rope and grapnel cor- 
respondwl to the line and the steam- 
winch to the reel ; and, as in bait-fish¬ 
ing, a “bite ’’ i-s felt by the tug on the 
line, so tlie hooking of the cable was 
shown by the strain upon the rope, 
either gaugwl by the engineer sitting 
ujxiu it. or correctly indieate<I by means 
of a dynamometer. Sometimes there 
was a false alarm, the strain suddenly 
rising, only to drop again os the grap¬ 
nel stuck for a moment at the bottom. 
At last, however, the stoa(lily-inci*e}ising 
strain told that the cable had been 
caught. The wincli was then starte<l 
and the grapnel slowly raised until the 
bight of the cable, now taut with the 
stress to which it was subjected, ap¬ 
peared above the surface. Two men 
were lowered in hoatswains’-chairs to 
liend a chain to the cable at each side 
of the grapnel. Thi.s done, the grapnel 
was taken away and tlie cable drawn on 
board by the chains, then cut at the 
bight. Each end was tested by means 
of leading wires from the testing-room, 
and the fault was found to be close at 
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hand in the Triiiid;al <‘iid. Accordingly 
thtf g<XHl end wa.s buoyed a.s before, and 
the Orinoco began to haul in the bad 
end, cutting at intervals until the fault 
was excised. Then a fre.'h piece of 
cable was jointtnl on and payed out till 
the sliip reache<l the Iasi buoy. 

By this time the wind liati risen, and 
the sea was tumbling roughly, but the 
job had to Ix' finisluxl befor<^ niglitfall. 
With considerable difficulty a Imut was 
lowered in comniand of the third officer 
and despatched to raise the buoy, 'i’he 
work hatl become exciting, and even 
perilous. Those on board st<x)d ear¬ 
nestly watching the little l>oat, not 
witliout fears for her sifety os she 
heaved up on the green crests of the 
lireakers or plunge<l into the trough of 
the sen, hut pulling steadily all the 
while towaixls the ml flixg on the 
buoy. An inky cloud had suddenly 
overspread the heavens, and a white 
mist to windward told that the tropic 
squall was rapidly advancing. Pre¬ 
sently it swept over the ship in a storm 
of blinding rain, and seemed to swallow 
up the boat and buoy in a jifly. The 
water fell in bucketfuls; but though 
sharp, the storm was short, and when it 
cleared away the boat was seen to have 
weatheretl it, and to be holding on to 
the buoy. In a little while the latter 
was detached and floated to the ship, 
where it was hoisted in, and the chain 
and mushroom-anchor with the cable- 
end were soon on board. 

Another splice between it and the 
Trinidad portion M-as tlien begun. 
Making'a splice is a delicate opera¬ 
tion, for it may prove a source of weak¬ 
ness to the cable. The two ends to lie 
united are stripped of their outer 
sheathing, the cores pared off, and the 
bare copper wires soldered tc^ether. 
These are then recoated with insulator 
and scrupulously tested. Tlie henip- 
aud-iron sheathing is then plaited over 
the joint to give it the required me¬ 
chanical strength, and the splice is 
done. 

The operation took several hours, 
although the heated joint w-as cooled 
with ice to economise time : and when 
it was ended the bight was slipped 
overboard by a pair of lines let out 
from the stern sheaves, hand over hand, 
until tlie cable was well clear of the 
propeller, and only a few feet above 
the water. Dropjiing tlie splice is a 
critical and exciting task, like many 
others on a cable-ship. The quarte.r- 
deck was crowded witli the sailors and 
cable-hands, who had been on duty, to 
see it pass. The doctor left his book 
and corner to look on ; and even the 
monkey displayed* an intelligent curi¬ 
osity from his coign of ^•antage on the 
tafl’rail. 

The engineer-in-chief directed the 
work ; and two men armed with hat¬ 
chets stood ready to chop the lines. 

“Cut, boys!” cried Mr. Mas.sy, when 
the favourable moment came, as the 
stern pitched with the sea. The blades 
flaslied in the sunlight, the ropes were 
severed, and the hight sank into the 
blue waters. “(Jive her a cheer, men !” 
again cried Mr. Massy, laying hold of 
the astonished monkey by the tail and 
swinging it round his head. “ Hurrah! ” 
shouted the men in three lusty cheers, 
and the aflVighted simian, shrieking 
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and chattering, bounded to the very 
top of the inizzen-mnst, followed by the 
laugliter of the crew. 

llie bieht was laid, and tlie Orinoco 
steamed back to the rendezvous, where 
the Cacique awaited her. She sighted 
the pilot lamp of the latter during the 
night, and in the morning the buoyed 
end was brought in over the stern 
sheave, and spliced to the cable in the 
tanks, in order to resume the paying- 
out. But hardly had the word to “go 
on ahead ! ” been given, and the screw 
begun to throb, when the alarming cry 
of “ Stop her ! ” was raised again from 
the testing-room, and there was another 
rusli along.the decks. Again the “spot” 
had vanished from the scale in the 
testing-room, and a serious look was on 
the faces of the men collected there. 
But their anxiety was relieved by a 
rumour from the stern that the cable 
had got “foul of the propeller;” and 
the test showed that the line was either 
Severed altogether, or had been cut 
into the quii^. Either the ship had 
drifted back on the cable while it was 
hanging loosely from her stern, or the 
engineer on duty had backed the 
engines before starting them. What 
was to be done? Charlie hastened aft 
and found Mr. Massy in the stem 
baulks trying to pierce the water with 
his keen eye and discover the lay of the 
entangled cable. But the surface rip¬ 
ples prevented him. “ Lower a boat! ” 
said he, and the order was promptly 
executed. He jumped into it himself, 
with several cable-men, and was rowed 
round to the stem. A line was bent on 
the cable and the propeller shifted half 
a turn in the reverse direction ; but 
the cable was still tightly jammed. 
Mr. Massy, without saying a word, put 
©tf his coat and hat, then dived into 
the water, heedless of approaching 
sharks. After a time he reappeared, 
and ns he was getting into the boat 
said, “Tell the engineers to give her 
three half-turns in the same direction.” 


Oayti ^^afer. 


The screw revolved, the line was pulled, i 
and the cable came adrift, all nackecl j 
and twisted by the blades. I 

But the damage, whicli might have ! 
delayed the ship for many hours; was j 
soon rectified. The cable was hauled : 
I in, the tortured piece cut out, and its 
I place made good. Then with a ringing 
j cheer the Orinoco steamed ahead, pre- 
! ceded by the gunboat. 

Two days later another mishap oc¬ 
curred which might have proved fatal 
but for the admirable discipline of the 
stalf. During the afternoon, while the 
I ship was quietly steaming, and the cable 
running evenly overboard, a wild shout | 
rose from the cable-tank amid cries of 
“ Mind the brake! ” “ Look out for your 
lives ! ” “ Stop her ! ” A moment later, 
a huge tangle of cable, like a ravelled 
skein, came tearing out of the main 
tank, sweeping all before it. Crashing 
through the crinoline, it nearly killed 
Mr. Stacpoole, the engineer, at the 
I mouth of the tank, as it whirled away 
I towards the drum. Another moment, 
and the cable must have snapped on 
that massive bobbin : but the brakes 
were promptly applied, and the ship was 
pulled up just in time. The cable was 
stopped oefore the strain had broken it. 

^roe damage was done to the paying- 
out gear, and one of the men in the 
tanks was slightly injured ; but after 
an hour’s delay the ship proceeded. i 
“Lucky that ‘foul flake’ did not 
occur at night,” said Mr. Massy, highly 
pleased attbe result, as he took his cup 
of tea that evening. “ I remember when 
i we were paying out from Orfordness to 
Scheveningen, near the Hague, one dark 
rough night, and the ship rolling fear¬ 
fully, about two tons ot cable came 
smashing up out of the tank without a 
ghost of warning. The tangled rope 
carried away the crinoline, and catcn- 
I ing in the big drum stopped it dead. I 
I had a very smart foreman on board, 
who instantly grasped the situation, 

I and clapped the stray chain of a buoy 


upon the cable right at the stern, while 
a cable-hand cleft it with an axe. 
Away flew the end overboard, and 
the buoy with it. In another second 
the cable must have parted cf itself 
and gone to the bottom. We soon 
picked up the buoy afterwards with 
the cable still attached.” 

At dawn next day the Orinoco 
sighted the island of Santa Maria, 
rising dim and purple on the horizon, 
and by noon she had made the chief 
town of Felicidad, her destination. 
The island appeared dry and piarched 
after the luxuriance of Trinidad ; but 
the hills were covered with brushwood 
or scrub, and the valleys lined with 
taller trees. A ring of coral reef en¬ 
circled it like a breakwater, and out¬ 
side this the Orinoco came to anchor, 
until a pilot from the town steered her 
through a passage in the reef and 
brought her into a pretty bay, on the 
shore of which stood the cable-house. 
The chiefs then visited the town and 
made arrangements for the laying of 
the shore end on the morrow. The 
water of the bay was beautifully green, 
aud so clear that those on boara could 
see the black line of the intermediate 
cable lying on the white sheets of coral 
sand a hundred feet below. 

Next morning the shore end was duly 
laid. It had been a question whether 
they should float it with indiarubber 
balloons and pull it ashore with a line 
and “ spider sheaves ” fixed on the 
beach; but lighters were procured in 
the town, and it was simply payed out 
from them. A gang of hired negroes 
waded into the water and dragged the 
end to land, while a party of patriotic 
islanders, headed by the Governor him¬ 
self, and including a bevy of ladies, 
spoiled their kid gloves by helping to 
lay it in the trench, and bringing the 
end into the hut, where it was tested 
and found “ O.K.” A minute later, aud 
signals were exchanged with TrinidacL 
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BEWARE OF THE HYDROPHAGONI 

A STORY OF SCHOOL AND COUNTRY LIFE. 


Bv Rev. A. N. Malax, m.a., f.o.s.. 

Author of “Caetu and Bereule*," “ Vntie Tourer," etc. 
(With lUiutraliont by TH0XA9 DowsET.) 

CHAPTER V.—JOHN CAREY F1NP8 HIS OPPORTUNITY. 


O NE mystery at any rate respecting 
the nydrophagon was clcareci up the 
next day, when the news was spread 
that Giles Turmot had received a false 
impression from the cause of his alarm 
on the previous night. It turned out 
to be a steam threshing engine, wjiich 
the farmer at Mosterton had long been 
expecting to come and make short 
work of his wheat ricks. Giles had 
never heard of such a machine, much 
less seen one, and as his mind was ever 
quick to Jump at conclusions, being al¬ 
ready primed with awful anticipations 
of encountering the hobgoblin, what 
was more natural than that he should 


imagine that great puffing monster to 
be the newly-imported terror? 

The shattering of this theory further 
went some way towards loosening the 
foundations oi Billy Lambkin’s ideas 
upon the subject. The one theory leant 
in .a measure on the support of the 
other. Now that one of them was 
ruthlessly demolished, Deepwells rea¬ 
sonably paused to ask itself whether 
the other was worthy of credit. When 
your house is knocked down, what is 
tlie use of its buttress ? Billy had 
shown a decided uncertainty about the 
name. He had hinted that drome 
might possibly have something to do 


with it, nor was he absolutely positive 
t\ia.t hippo was altogether alien to the 
title. 

It was Master Browne who, smarting 
under the rejection of his squirt tlieorv, 
exulted in the belief that he conic! 
prove Billy Lambkin to be a gay <do~ 
ceiver. Master Browne turn^ ovor 
the pages of his “Civil Service Sp<?ll- 
ing Book.” He found the columns 
of Greek words in English usage, iiTid 
he nearly poked out tlie young lady's 
eye with the end of the yard-measure 
tucked under his arm in his excitement 
as he actually hit upon the very w-ord 
—Hippodrome. 
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“ Thrre now. Miss Snirkerinjf, as sure 
as a yattl of tho best calico costs seven- 
pence three-farthings, down goes Hilly 
Laiiihkin's house ! ’’ 

*‘(.)h, Miister Hrowne, wlmt <Io you 
inenn 1 You’ve surely jin intentions of 
burglary; 'tisn't genteel.” 

“S’o. miss, that is not my intention. 
But when an educated man ha.s to sit 
and listen to an ignorant ploughlK)y 
talking nonsense, and cannot on the 
hcKik and eye of the moment, as you 
may say, think of the woixl he wants 
wlierewith to crush the pcKir wriggling 
worm, and when that »*<lucat«Hl man 
comes biick to the Imsom of his home 
ami takes out his \xKtk and puts his 
finger on the very word—why. it’s as 
pretty os a bow of rose-coloured sarce¬ 
net riblmn in your auburn locks, miss 1 ” 
And after .Miss Snickering ha<l re- 
buke<l the young man with, “ Master 
Browne, how can you f I never tliought 
you could carry on so ! ” he proceeded 
l»rietly to explain to her the extreme 
importance ot liis discovery. 

** And now that we have knocked 
those vainglorious gra.sshopj)ers on the 
head, mis.s, 1 shall have some chance 
of getting ignorance to listen to the 
voice of rea-son. Tis a glorious voca¬ 
tion, mis.s, to sIhhI a niy of light where 
<larkne.s8 reigns ! I once wrote a f<*w 
little humble verses on that theme, 
which 1 wish were worthy to be shown 
to you.’’ 

“Oh, do let me rea<l them. Master 
Browne; 1 dearly love ixx'try. I 
always try to feel poetry-like when I 
trim a lonnet." 

“ .\h, iiHS-s,” said the young man, 
“ it’s no wonder you make them look so 
Bewitching I 'fliert*'s poetry in the 
way you threiul a nee(lle. I've spent 
hours looking at that swe«'t pretty 
tiling in the window wliich you 
triiiiiiied only yesterday, with the 
humming-bird sunning it.s jewelle<l 
plumage in a l>ower of gre«*n ribbons 
tliat look for all the world like dande- 
lion-leave.s. What long and weary 
hours miglit 1 lie dooimnl to .spt*nd 
behind this counter wlien cares are 
many and customers are few, when 
you are otlierwise engaged, were it 
not for t!ie con.soling thought that I 
can fea.st my nivisheci gaze upon tho.se 
creations ot your dainty fingers, and 
draw from them inspirations as we 
draw Ixibbins from a liox ! ” 

Master Browne pa.ss»*<l his fingers 
through his long mven locks, and 
struck an attitude to express the rap¬ 
ture of poetic genius. Then taking 
the tabU'ts from his pocket he turned 
over the leaves, and in his silkiest tones 
read the following lines : 

Sweet Muse nf Song ! enntptiired with delight 
I wiinfaip at thy shrine from nii>n> till night, 
Within this narrow sphere, where duty's call 
l>eman<lB the lalxnirs that my hands enthral. 

Ah ' though niy feet reliiclant tread the tioor, 

)(y sool iintramnielled heavenwards luves to soar ! 
Scorns the degrading cage of brick and tile. 

Learns the soft arts which every care )>egiiile. 

TUI the disoonlant frown melts in an angel's smile; 


Anon descending from the realms above, 

My sonl turns earthwards, ixdsed on wings of love; 
Poetic fire still Idazes in my eye. 

My heart impasaioneil heaves a plaintive sigh. 
.Seeking a theme for sweet-resuundiiig sonnet, 

My eagle glance is cai>ture<l 1>y a bonnet, 

With ribbons green and huniniiiis-bird upon it! 


Sweet Muse ’ what nobler theme for song could I 
Ho|>e amid mundane lilHinrs to desiry r 
Tbit work of art recalls a lovely face— 

A form reflecting every nyniph-Uke grace - 
jiiiiall flngera skilled with needle, thread, and 
thimble 

To mould the work, so lissom and so nimble ; 
Absent, shu ' I yearn fur beauty's charms. 

To suil my trouided thoughts and fierce alamii, 
That I might clasp her fairy form within my arms." 

These tender sentiments were pro¬ 
nounced by .Miss Snickering to be 
“very nice.” wliich encouragement 
might pos.sibIy have embtiltlencd 
Mii.ster Browne to enact the burden of 
his hist line ; but tlie further iiidul- 


Piinulise, fell from the romantic heights 
of i>octry to the d»*pths of sordid prose. 
With a sigh of resignation he proceeded 
to unliitcli fi'om a ]X'g a variety of the 
articles n*<}uired. Mr. Carey spent some 
time in making his selection, and when 
this wjus accoinplislieil he touched upon 
tlie subject of the previous nignt's 
debite at St. l)unstan’s. 

“So the liydrophagon turns out not 
to bo a tlire.sliing-macliine after all, 
young man ; and for the matter of that, 
I don t seem to fancy a squirt will suit 
it any lietter.” 

“Ah, well,” said Master Browne, “I 
may possibly l)e w'rong. it is an 



Muter Browne rends bis versey. 


gence of sucli sentimentality was 
aliruptly stoptyed by the tinkling of the 
shop-door liell, and enti'ance of a cus- ■ 
tomcr who had no more poetry in his ' 
nature than a jumping frog. The cus- | 
tomer was Mr. .lolin Carey, who pro- ; 
coeded at once to business. 

“(rot a pair of braces as would fit 
me. yniiiig man? I’ve been doing a 1 
lot of digging this morning, and the I 
fact of tin* matter is my In'aces has | 
bust up beyond what the old missus 
can patcli 'em. 'Fraid I must have a . 
new pair.” 

.Miss .Snickering had moilestly retired ' 
from view, taking refuge behind some I 
cotton fabrics drooped and festooned [ 
across the background of the shop. | 
Master Browne winced at this sudden 
plunge into the vulgar realities of life. I 
His soul, banished like tlie Peri from . 


obscure word, Mr. Carey — a very 
obscure word. The first part of it un¬ 
doubtedly means miter, but I am not 
prepared to say what the last part 
actually implies. I merely threw out 
the suggestion witliout devoting much 
serious tliought to it.” 

“Just so, young man; and that‘.s 
where the mistake lies. A big question 
needs a power of tliought; and its 
when a pack of'clunderheads get jabber¬ 
ing a lot of nonsense tliat the voice of 
them as have given serious thought to 
it is scoffed at. Tliat’s where the mis¬ 
chief is.” 

“ Very true, Mr. Carey.” 

“Well, young man, I wanted to toll 
’em last night, but wliat with their 
squirts and Kangaroos and all tlie rest 
01 it, tliey would not give me a cliance. 
Leastways I’d have told ’em what my 
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niissus thought about it, but they only 
liiul tlie impudence to denobble it a 
liallucination. Well, say I, if it is a 
hallucination, we’d best say nothing at 
nil about it, ’cos the less d(*aling.s we 
have with such rubbidge tlie better. 
Hut if it's good sense, as is spoken by a 
woman of more than ordinary intelli¬ 
gence, why then it’s best for folks to 
hear it—that’s what I say.” 

“ Very true, Mr. Carey. I only wish 
the members of St. Dunstau’s could hear 
you.” 

•’Well, now you’re talking sense at 
last, young man, so I don’t mind en¬ 
lightening you ; and without spintiing 
out my horation beyond the bands of 
marriage—I mean the bonds of union— 
no, that bain’t it quite neither, but 
you’ll excuse a slip of the tongue, and 
I’ll just jump into the middle of the 
muck, lly missus says the hydropha- 
gon can only be made by them tts 
exercise the profession of a doctor. 


That’s how our Doctor has been able to 
make one. We all know what /tf/dro- 
phogt/fir is—at least, thank Heaven we 
don't—but if we did, we should. But 
what we all do know’ is tliat hydro- 
phi'fjyer comes from the bite of a mad 
dog. And why does it 1 Why doe.su’t 
it come from the bite of a domestic ilea, 
or a bold mosquiter ? She tells me it’s 
because when a dog goes mad, he’s 
chock-full of hydrophogyer. It comes 
a bubblin’ and a-foamin’ out of his 
mouth ; and when he makes a hole in 
your leg or arm with his teeth, he gives 
you a dose of his imi)leasant mixture, 
which just plays old Harry with your 
liorganisation. Now our Doctor is as 
good as any on ’em with his combus¬ 
tibles and algenibrics, and he’s gone and 
hextracted the hydrophogyer from that 
dead dog of old Timothy liovvter, and 
concocted it into a hydrophagon. That’s 
what me aixd the missus is both 
agreed.” 


While Master Browne listened open- 
mouthed, old John proceeded todescrilje 
in ghastly colours the appearance \vhich 
he and his wife ascribcu to this awful 
creation of the Doctor’s nefarious arts. 
And in concluding his oration he said : 

“ I tell ’ee what it is, young man ; I'm 
just going out this evening after it’s 
dark, w’heu I’ve finished my aootie.s, ami 
I'll take a spade and lantern, and just 
do a bit of diggiu’ gratis on my own 
account in Timothy Kowter's field. I'll 
just satisfy myself whether the carcase 
of that old dog has been left to rest 
quiet in its grave, or whether it’s been, 
snatched. TJiat will set the matter at 
rest, anyhow.” 

John pocketed his parcel and returned 
home. 

That same evening, soon after five 
o'clock, he shouldered his spade, took 
his lantern, and made his way to tho 
burial-place of the black retriever. 

(To be eotUinutd.) 


THE TRUE STORY OF JACK THE GIANT KILLER. 

NEW LKiHT ON AN OLD FABLE. 

Bv Talbot Baixes Reed, 

Author of “Sir Ludar," “The Matter of the Shell,'' “A Do;; taith a Sad Xame," “My Friend Smith," etc, 

PART 1. 


W HAT cannot one discover on an old 
bookstall 1 Who would have sup¬ 
posed I should have had the luck to pick 
up the extraordinary collection of news- 
paper-cuttings which are here presented 
to the reotler, just in the nick of time 
for tlie present volume of the B.O.P. 1 
The extracts speak for themselveG. 
They present in a moderately connected 
form the story of a famous epocli in 
l;higlish history; and shed a fiootl of 
light on transactions which have long 
since passed into the region of myth. 

Although the dates of montlis and 
days are given, the actual year to wliieh 
the extracts refer is unfortunately left 
in obscurity. But from internal evi¬ 
dence, and cerbiin references to curi'ent 
events, it is supposed that the date 
cannot have been later than the reign 
of King Arthur—or at any rate before 
the Saxon period. 

1 may say that in reading over the 
j)resent account and the mythological 
.story of Jack the Giant Killer, 1 am 
struck by several discrepancies in the 
commonly received tradition and in 
the account of the manners and customs 
of tlie times here revealed. I make no 
attempt to reconcile the two versions, 
rliougli I am decitledly of opinion that 
of the two the present may be accojited 
by the reader as tlie more authentic. 

At any rate it is an editor's duty to 
give his story as he receives it. and to 
leave his readers to form their own con- 
clu-sioiis. 

The following, then, is an exact tran¬ 
script of the new.spaixT cxtrac-ts to 
which we have referi-ecl: 

From tlie “Scilly (lozettc,” June 30. 
Dc'sjiatrlies fniiu the mainland report 
that tire -seaeon is in)W in full swing. The 
charming seaside resorts on tliis attractive 


coast are crowded with visitors. It is re- 
iiiarkerl, as a singular indication of the 
uncertainties attending excursion tratlic, 
that tlie proportion of arrivals is greatly in 
advance of the departures. This is parti¬ 
cularly noticeable in the neighbourhoixl of 
Giants’ Bay, where tlie well-known luw- 
pitality of the rcsldento apjiears to have an 
extraonlinarj’ fascination for visitors. It 
is rumoured that although fresh arrivals 
take place <laily, and no departures are 
announced, the number of visitors remains 
comparatively stationary, and the place lias 
at no time been inconveniently crowdeii. 
Altogether there seems to be every prosjiect 
of a [iros[>erous season. 


From the “ Giants’ Bay Broadsheet,” 
July 2. 

Fashioxable Ahuivals.— Giant Bhm- 
derbore’s Hotel: Sir Cap Ji Pie, Lady a Pie, 
the Misses h Pie, Ma.ster Hugli k Fie, and 
suite, from Loudon ; the Rev. Simon Cel¬ 
larer, from Lincoln ; Monsieur et Madame 
Froggi and infant, from Rouen, etc., etc. 

Giant Corniorau’s Hotel: Fifty niciulicrs 
of tlie West Anglian Anthropomorphic 
Society, under the conduct of Professor 
Hardliide. 

Giant Galligantus's Hotel: Eighty-two 
visitors have arrived witliin the la.s't two 
days. Tliere will be vacancies in a week. 

Notice. —The band will play daily in 
Blimderlmre Park. Public receptions by 
tile (bants in tlio pump-room cverj’after- 
ntMin. Private “At homes ” every eVeuing. 
Applications should be maile early. 

Departure. —Since our ln.st rei>ort one 
visitor has left Giants' Bay. As he omitted 
to discharge his hotel hill, we forliear, 
pending proceedings, to publisli his name. 


From the “West Anglian AnthroiKimor- 
phist,” July 1. 

A party of fifty of onr menilwrs, under 
tlie distinguished conduct of Professor 


Hardliide, our President, have gone to ex¬ 
plore the natural and animal Ixauties <>f 
Giants’ Bay. It is expected tliat tlio c;.- 
cui-sion will result in much valuable in¬ 
formation re.s]>ecting the celebrateti fall 
men of that famous resort. Our colleagues, 
we understand, are occupving Giant Cor- 
moran’s commodious hotel, ami are much 
delighted witli tlio arrangements mmle by 
their genial host for their comfort. A 
meeting of the society is summoned for 
Sejitember 1, to hear the reiiort of their 
interesting luve-stigutiuns. 


From the “Rouen Weekly Supplement,” 
July 1. 

Nous avons I’lionneur d’annoncer quo 
nos concitoyeiis distingmis, M. Alphonse 
Froggi, avec sa cliarmante femme et jolio 
enfant sont partis liier par le paquet. On 
dit que leur destination est la Baie de» 
(i^antca, k I’Angleterre, oil ils rcstenmt iv 
rilOtel tliinnt Bluuderbure. 


From the “London Time.s,” July 1. 

Major General Sir Cap k Pie has been 
ordered fur his health to the south coast, 
and leaves to day, with family and suite, 
for Giant Bluiiderlxire's Hotel, Giants’ Bav. 


From the “ Lincoln Daily Gossip,” June 30. 

After a season of unusual fatigue we nr.' 
happy to be able to announce that our elo- 
ipient townsman the Rev. Simon Cellarer 
lias at la.st decided to give himself a long- 
eanied rest; and has left this day (Tnesd.''. \' ^ 
for Cornwall, wliere he will s})ciid a f.-w 
weeks in seclusion at Giants’ Bay. The 
rev. gentleman has, we are gbul to say, 
taken liis tricycle with liiiii. 


From the “ Excnr.sionist's (luiilc.” 
Advertisemext.— Cheap Daily Kxenr- 
sions. Sjiecial facilities. Return tickets 
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at the price «»f Mii^'iiilicent air. Sea 

hatliiii;'. Fine ImteU — *• IUini<!t‘rlN»ri‘.” 

Coniiornii." ami " (" Hun- 
(iretlH of visitors liaily. 


From the “ S< niiiiiiti;:t'iiu;tn ” (tlic Huliilay 

NlimlaT ot tile >><'ahi|iin;^t(iii ScIhhiI 

The following; fnmi iv I’ie miimr will l»e 
rea»l with interest liy niir reail. i> ; 

“ tiiant'.' Hay. 

“ Dk.\B f'llAPI'Jt-', -I iloii't think much 
of Com wall. The i:iiii:i-rl»'«-rIx-juNtly i>a<l, 
iiikI there k not a .'•iii;;le ehap liere can play 
tennit*. The batliiiiy's only xo »o. ninl not 
a lumt to W liail except an olil hai j;e. wliicli 
HliuKlerUirc uxos ax a skill'. He's a n*”iilar 
nini Jolinnv, old illniiderlx'ri*: stan<lsalM»iit 
JS feet in lux stookin;^*. ItW inches nmnd tlie 
chest, and >;ot a voice to niatch. He'.s the 
Utssof this phvce, and tries to lie civil. jMaiple 
.say. There's a jolly nii\«*d li>t at tliis hotel. 
A French chap who dia'sii t know his own 
lanj:iiR;:e, at least he pretenrled n*»t to wlien 
I talkcal to him and said, * II reoanleoomme 
nn mouillti jour.’ Any a.ss would knowwiiat 
that meant; yon would jonrselvw. Then 
there's a lot of old fogies who Udono to a 
society or somethiiio. and pi and measure 
old lifnnderliore nmini the cliest and hiccups, 
and phot4>i;mpli him, and all sorts of tom- 
hsilerj-. flow'd they like it themselves? 
They say they're working in the inteivsta 
of s«'ienee. I’<1 like to cut< h anyone work- 
ino in the interests of .science on my hiceps. 
Italher a rum {jo yesterday. The pivernor 
an<l nmtcr were a.skeil to an “ At home ” at 
iilumlcrlMire's private house. I wa.s asked 
too, but liackwl out. They went in full 
t«s^;;ery, and haven’t tiinu'd u]> apiin at 
the hotel. I asked Itlunderlsirc. and he 
said he .saw the lust «>f them alsmt eleven 
last iii^lit, and was very sorry when their 
visit came to an end. 1 sui>}Mise they've 
^ne and lost thcniselves on tlie way home. 
I shall have to p> and liMik for tliem. 
Blunderljore wants me to p) to liLs next 
party, but I shall p>t out of it if I can. 
Ta, ta, chapnios. It's jolly slow- here. 
The only lively chap is a parson fnun Idn- 
coin with a tricycle ; also a medical fellow 

i 'nst tume<l up called .lack, n sort of dark 
lorse, who doesn't talk to anylxxly. 

“ Yours ever, 

“ HrtiM A Pie. 

“ P.S.—The fellow calle<l .Ia«’k is a swell 
with the lMixin<'-'t1oves. He double<l me 
up in tw«i rounds, and it's not cverylKxly 
could do that." 


From the “West Apylian Anthrop«>mor- 
phist, ” July 10. [.V eomniunicatiun from 
the learned I’resident.] 

I nntici[)ate the more detaile«l account 
of this siu^'uiar neijthlMiurhcMMl, which 1 
hope to make when I aihlress you at the 
meeting on Septemlier 1, hy a few ]>relinii- 
nary notes on some m«*st extraordinarj' 
anthro|>olooical discoveries which certain 
members of tlie society have recently made 
among tlie inhahitants of tiiants' Bay. At 
a very early }ieriod of the world's liLstorj*, 
midway, it is eonjectureil, lietween the gla¬ 
cial and basaltic epochs—that is to say, 
nbont 100,000 years before the creation of 
the world—there ap)*cars to have prevailed 
an unusual divergence in the normal stature 
of the mammal l>i|ieds in the county of 
(.'ornwall. Fossil remains indicate tlie 
primeval existence of an undersizeil race 
whose average lieiglit has been as<-ertaiiieil 
to be 4 feet 8‘.KV>62 inches. This precise 
figure has lieen calculated by a memlier of 
tilts society from tlie niea.xuremcnt of an 
apparently human footprint <liseovere(l in 
the chalk dcfiosit flimwii up in course of 
the erection of a puhlie lamp in the vicinity 
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of the .Assemhiy Hooni. As the heavy | 
rains of the last u'wdays liaveiinfortunately 
ohliterntiHl this interosliiig impression, tiie 
siK-iety is to l>c con<.;rHtulaU*d on the j're- 
scieiiee of the memlsT who was enerp-tic 
enough to nieasiin* it while .still existent. 

Ill contrast to this diminutive race wu liave 
diseovert*d traces of a gigantic race, still 
ill existence. Three of tliese remarkable 
l>eiii'_'s iiiiiabit this hK-ality, where they 
iMciipy high positions n.s proprietors 
of the lea<liiig hostelrii's of the phn-o. In- I 
iU’e<l, I may say, that the nienilM-i-s of the | 
s<x-iety at the present time at tiianis' Bay 
have the g'ssl tortiuie t<» Iw qiiarfensl on I 
the premises of one of tliesc* singular sj>e- 
cimens of a mammoth preliistorie civilisa¬ 
tion. .An <»pis*rtimity is alsmt to Is* given 
to each meiiilier singly to insjiei-t the phe¬ 
nomenon thus np{Mirtunelv brought under 
observation. It need hanfly 1>o state<l that 
the collalHiration of the individual r<‘)H>rt.s 
wliich it is projKisi'd to make promises to 
result in one of the most iiiijiortant eon- 
trihutions to anthronologiea) w'ience which 
has ever l*een plocetl on record. The pre- 
liminarx’ ins|)ection is to l>e made by the 
president to-morrow; and it is exjiected 
that the complete reixirt will be ready for 
the public about the end of the month. 


From the “ Giants’ Bay Broadsheet," 
July 10. 

Fvsnrf.x.xni.E .\KKiv.tL.—Blnnderliore 
Hotel: John Smith, M.D. ; no address. 

-\N>'ot NCKMKXT.—The band will play 
every evening in the hall of Blunderiiorc 
Hall, during the receptions. Applications 
for private interviews should be made at 
once. Owing to the iiniisnal number 
desirous of an introduction, (iiant Blunder- 
Isire w ill not lie o|>en to make any fresh 
apisdntnieiit fur a tortniglit, w'hen priority 
will be given to the lirst applicant. 

IiF.p.XRTrRE. — A few’ visitors have 
nlreaily left the liay, including Lieut.-Gen 
Sir Cap j\ Pie and lady, who, liowever, have 
left their family at the Blunderhore Hotel, 
and are o\pecte<l to return. M. and Mine. 
Froggi also remain, but their infant has 
dejiarteil. 


From the “ SeilJy Gazette,” July 15. 

Our Giants’ Bay corres|>ondent reports a 
steailily maintained inHux of visitors. Asa 
priKif of ihe jHipnlarity of this Elysian sjxit 
It may lie reinarke<l that onl.v one visitor 
lias left within the last fortnight. 


From the “ Evening Tell-Tale,” London, 
July lo. 

MvsTKRiors Affair at a Seasidf. 
AVaterinu-plack. — Disappearance of 
A Lincoln Clergyman. —A remarkable 
rumour readies us from Giants' Bay. 
Among the numerous visitors to this 
popular place of resort during the last fort¬ 
night was the Bev. Simon Cellarer, an 
eminent ilivine hailing from Lincoln. Mr. 
Cellarer, who travelled tofiiants’ Bayon his 
tricycle and was slaying at the Blunder- 
Isire Gram! Hotel, has, it apiiears, been 
missing since the 8th inst., wlien he was 
seen in liis usual goml health ami spirits 
exercising on his macliine in the grounds of 
the liutei. As abrupt de]>artures are not 
uncommon at seasiife places of resort, no 
00111*6 of his alisence appears to have been 
taken for a «lay or two. tin his failure to 
return, liowever, after three <lays, inquiries 
were at once institiiteil. and the reverend 
gentleman's tricycle was found, apparently 
umlnniaged, in the grounds. Furtlier 
search xvas rewarded hy the discovery of 
Ills boots and sjiectacles in the vicinity; 


but up to tlie lime of going to [>ress we 
have no inlelligeiicc that ihe gentlcniau 
liiiiiself has come to light. 


From the “ Loudon Times,” July 18. 

AnVERTlsKMENT. — Lost, Strayed, or 
stolen, a father and mutlier, answering to 
the name of Sir Cap and lAidy h Pie. 
Hes|a“Otablc, well-dres.-.ed, quiet manners. 
Last seen at BlumlerlKire Hotel, Giants’ 
Bay, July 8. The former was in full 
annoiir. Anyone giving information as to 
what they are up to will receive half a 
crown rew ard. If they return, all shall lie 
forgiven.—Apply to Hugh a Pie, ut the 
above address. 


From the “ Giants’ Bay Broadsheet,” 
July 20. 

Giant Blunderliore is, we regret to say, 
indisiHised. He is suffering from a sharp 
attack of dysjiepsia For the iiresent his 
receptions will lie su.s|>endea. Giants 
Cormoran and Galligantus, though also 
to some extent snfl'erers from the same 
complaint, have very kindly undertaken to- 
receive visitors daily from two till eight. 

Notice. —In future, no one in armour, 
or occupying the office of pre.sident of any* 
learned society, will be admitted. 


From the “ Evening Tell-Tale,” July 22. 

The Giants’ Bay Mystery.—Allegei> 
Firther Disappearances.—Extraor¬ 
dinary RU.M0UBS.—I'p to the pre-sent 
time no trace has been found of the niis.s- 
ing clergyman at Giants’ Bay. Sinister 
rumours prevail of other persons lieiiig 
missing, including a di.stingiuslied military 
getilleinan and his lady ; and a foreign 
infant. The police, we understand, do not 
attacli much iiiijiortance to tliis or any other 
rumour. 


From the “Lincoln Weekly Supplement,” 
July 22. 

Great gloom has fallen over tlii-s other¬ 
wise cheerful city in consequence of the- 
rumoured disapjiearance of our esteemed 
and reverend townsman the Kcv. Simon 
Cellarer, from Giants’ Bay. AVith its usual 
enterprise, the “Supplement” has des- 
pntciicil a special cominis.sioner to the scene 
of the mystery, with instructions to inter¬ 
view the leading persons in the place, in¬ 
cluding the giants, and make a full report 
of tlie circuiURtances attending the nhnipt 
»li.sapi»earnnce of the reverend niis-sing one. 
Full particulars may lie exjiected in our 
next; which, to meet the deniamls of our 
numerous readers, will lie eliarge<l t\vojienix< 
instead of a penny. It is proposed to 
re.scrve one sheet for advertisements. Ap- 
]iHcation8 for sjiace should be made at 
once. 


From the “ Anthroponiorphist,” July 25. 

We regret to say we are unable to publish 
a further instalment of the re^Kirt of the 
iloeply’ interesting investigations being 
iiinde at the present time by our niemliers. 
in Giants’ Bay. Contrary to expoirtation, 
no (umimunication has been received for 
several days. AA’e shall endeavour to ac¬ 
commodate the extra matter which may he 
expected in our next by Issuing a double 
numlier, which will be charged one shilling^ 
instead of sixiwnce. In response to 
numerous requests we beg to intimate that 
a limited number of advertisemeuts will lie 
inserted, for which application should ba 
maile at once. 

(To be continued.) 
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PIGUBE-EEASS OF FAMOUS WAI^SEIPS. 

PART I. 


I N the Mediterranean the fi^re-head was 
the imo^e of the god under wiioiie pro¬ 
tection the ship was put at her launch ; 
among the northern nations it was the figure 
of tlie hero or animal from whom the shin 
was named. As in all things else nautical, 
we have followed the practice of our 
ancestors. 

There has always been a superstitious 
feeling about figure-heads actual and meta¬ 
phorical. Perfectly useless as they are in 
the working of the ship, they are yet of 
considerable importance. No wonder that 
the ruthless ship-breaker hesitates before 
Jie chops them into firewood. 

A really interesting paper might lie 
written on the philosophy of figure-heads, 
but this is hardly the place for it. Let us 
content ourselves with a few notes on the 
mlniirable ccdlection Mr. Coi.xli has made 
for us in our illustration, thanks to the 
assistance so kindly rendered hy Rear- 
Admiral Gordon, Admiral Su|>erintendent 
of Portsmouth I)ockyard ; his secretaiy, 
Mr. R. H. Roughton; and .Mr. W. F. Rees, 
the Curator of Greeuwich Royal Naval 
Museum. 

The position of the figure-head has not 
always lieen the same. In Tudor days tiie 
figure was perched on the beak-heml, as 
the woodwork projecting from the bow was 
named, and as the beak was placed very 
low, it must in anything of a sea have 
been under water. In William the Third’s 
reign the beak had grown shorter and 
inoved higher up in the bow, and a bold 
curve had been given to it similar in shape 
to tlioee of the latest wooden ships of war. 
It had ceased to lie “the lieak” in name, 
and had become the “knee-hea«l,” and the 
carvers took mlvantage of the change, and 
•decorated the ships with beautiful groups 
and scrollwork reaching to the hawse horn 
in the bow. When the tigure-hea<l was 
formed of a single figure It was invariably 
carved at full length, one leg being placed 
on each side of the knee-hcad. At tiie 
loginning of the present century tlie woo<I- 
work on each side of the knee-head wds 
not continued so low down the ls>w, so as 
I-' iitake room for the port-holes, and llier, 

' 'I' le and there an exception, the fuBl- 


length figure gave way to the bust or three- 
quarter length, until the upright stem of 
tne modem ships did away with the figure¬ 
head proper altogether. 

The figure-lie^s of some of our most 
celebrated ships are given in our illustra¬ 
tion. By referring to them the different 
styles from the days of Henry the Eighth 
onwards will be seen. They were usually 
in their proper colours when shi)is were 
minted 3 ’ellow or oak colour; but when it 
became customary to paint the ships with 
n black and white chequered side it was 
found that the figure-head did not look 
well, and con-seeuently it lost its line 
colours and was left a plain white, picked 
out with gold, with occitsionally a blue 
sash. Whenever there was a sash it was 
blue. 

When ships were named after a battle 
they usiiallj’ had the effigy of the victorious 
commander as a figure-head; thus the 
Quebec had General Wolfe, the Trafalgar 
had Nelson, the Camperdown had Duncan, 
the St. Vincent has Jervis. When named 
after a country or place they usually hod a 
native of the place in the local costume or 
uniform. If tliey were nameil after a river, 
they had a river-god, goddes.**, or nymph. 
If after a precious stone like the ruby, 
emerald, etc., they always had a graceful 
female figure. The ancient heroes and 
demigixls were, of course, figured in classic 
armour, but when the name could not be 
said to refer to anything in particular, the 
carver was left to his own ingenuity. 

The carving of figure-heads is a trade by 
itself. For j’ears tiie bulk of the figure- 
hemls for the Roj’ai Navy were made by 
Mr. Hellyer, of Coshani, whose work in 
w<Hnl was as gooil in its waj' as that of 
Grinling Gibbons, ami much more widely 
appreciated. It was Mr. Hellyer wiio 
carved the Bishop's throne in Wiachester 
Catliedral. He used to live in the nattiest 
of houses on the Lomlon roml, with two 
studios in his garden, which have lieen left 
a.s shown in the above sketch. He claimed 
to l>e “the cunning artist” mentione<l by 
tlio ]>oet, though he would not admit that 
the jKiet s unfortunate inversion of “a cun¬ 
ning artist carved in wood ’ could bear tlie 


double meaning it undoubtedly does. But 
to make this clear we must have the quota¬ 
tion :— 

" And the howl au Image itood. 

By a cunning artist carved in wood, 

VVltli rol>ei of white, that far behind 
Seemed to be fluttering in tlie wind. 

« ft * « 

On many a dreary and miity night 
'Twill be seen by the rays of the aignal-ligbt. 
Speeding along through the rain and the dark. 
Like a ghost in its snow-white sark, 

Tlie pilot of some phantom bark, 

Guiding the vessel In its flight 

By a patli none other knows aright 1" 

And now for our collection. 

The small seated lion at the top of the 
jilate to the left is the figure-hea<l of 
the Great Hany. The Great Harry 
affords a ca])ita} example of the difficulty 
an onlinury figure paiuter has in depicting 
a ship. In a number of histories of 
England a so-called portrait of the Great 
Harry appears as an illustration; and in 
Greenwich Naval Museum the original of 
this picture hangs on the wall close to a 
nuHlei of the ship made to scale. This is 
wiiat is practically the real thing, and near 
it is the painters attempt to represent it. 
In the ]iictureshe is almost a plank on evlge, 
stiff, crank, and forhid«ling-looking ; in the 
model she is a craft of good beam, and hy 
no means out of the way in her proportions. 
In the recent Tudor Exliibition there was a 
pictui-eby Volpe showing Henry the Eighth 
emliarking on her to meet Francis the First 
at the field of tlie Cloth of Gold- Again the 
arti.st lia<l made her of such a figure that 
it would lie simply impossible for her to he 
seaworthy, even under ordinaiy canvas. 
But how she managed to get aci-oss the 
Channel in such clotliing is a mystery. H er 
sails and pennants on that voyage wer\‘ 
of damaske<l cloth of gold an^ her hall 
was lieilizened with the most extraordi- 
narj' decorative arrangemente conceivable. 
Aroiiml lier were other ships and Isiats all 
of the equally impossible sort. I^t any¬ 
one who wishes to see what the iireat 
Harry was really like leave the pictures 
and engravings to’ take care of themselves. 
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fttiil po to Greenwich and look at her model, : llri;;hthelnistone by the French ”—an item Let boys who like adventure read Anson’s 

■and tiien reniciiiber that, absurd as is her I of news which, according to the war ]>ro- voyage, and they will ever after look on 

iiic'ture, the pictures of Koman triremets and | phets, is not unlikely to appear in the the Centurion as a yood old friend, whose 

Viking sliiiis with which our IxKtks are 1 parars of the future. The site of the [ accpinintance was well M’orth making. A 

'eni1>ellishcd are probably just as little like | village the French captured is now under | great many ships at this mriod had ]ire- 
tiie real tiling. the waves except at very low tide. I cisely the same pattern of lion rampant on 

It used to lie said that the Great Harry, Our second Hgure-h^,d is that of the the bows, owing to the Admiralty, in an 
or Henri Grace \ Pieu a>» she is sometimes Sovereign of tlie Seas, a famous three- economical lit, securing the pattern cheap 
■<-a]Ied, was the tirst ship of tlie Koval Navy, decker of a hundred guns. Slie was de- by taking a quantity ! 

Mild that she was Imilt 111 1490. If so, there signed by the busy Peter Pett, and launched ' Our fourth example is the handsome one 
liiu.st have been two shiiw of the name, as at Woolwich in 1637. Her figure-head was | of what we supposewe must call the penul- 
the one whose figure-head we give, and of most elaborate. In front was King Edgar timate Victory. Tliis is the Victory that 
whose portraits we have been talking, was on horseback “ trampling 011 seven kings,” , preceded tlie present one, an<l which is 
built by Henry the Eighth to replace the behind him came four figures, of Jupiter, generally spoken of as Balchen's. She was 
iiegent, destroyed in an engagement with Mars, Neptune, and .Kolus, and on “the Inunched in 1737, and was a ma^ilicent 
the French in August, 1512. She was pro- | bulkhead right forward” stood “sixstatues three-decker of 100 guns. Slie onK had a 
liably laid down in September of that year, : in sundry postures,” representative of Care, ; seven years'life. In 1744 Admiral Balchcn 
and she was certainly launched on the 13th I Victory, Counsel, Strife, Strength, and (a veteran seventy-live years of age) was in 
<)f June, 1.514, “W'illiam liounde being Valour, while there was another Victory I Iier as his flagshin in command of the fleet, 
Master Shipwright.” She was a ship of a 1 on the stern “in the midst of a froutis- | with which lie had relieved Sir Charles 
thousand tons, ami ha«l two gun-decks iielow piece ”—whatever that may l»e. Hardy, m hen he was overtaken by a terrific 

the ui>i>er deck, the main-deck ports being : The ship was too crank as a three-decker, 1 storm in the Channel, and never heard of 

ilircctly over those of the lower deck. She . and so was cut down, or “ razeeil; ” and as ' ^ain. She is supiswed to have struck on 
had four masts and a bowsprit, and they ' a two-decker she went through all the ! the Casquets off Aldernev, as the fishermen 
were all—including the bowsprit—square , engagements of the Dutch War. In the there heard the firing of heavy guns from 
rigged. A square-rigged bowsprit may action off tlie Goodwins on Septenilier 28th, : tliat direction iluring the awful night. And 
'strike a reader as a novelty, but a glance | 1G52, Wtween Klake and De Kuyter, she I that is all that is Known of the fate of 
at even pictures of the Ariumla time will grounded on the Kentish Knock, and things j Kalchen’s Victory and lier crew of a thou- 
.show how it was managed ; the modem looked serious for her. But Captain Kceil sand men. Her figure head was the Koyal 
■style of jib and staysail is no older than tlie I got her off in time to engage one of the arms supported by Neptune and Mars, 
days of Queen Anne. ! enemy’s rear-admirals, wliom he received Neptune on one side riding in a shell 

The Great Harrj’ M’as only once in action. ] with such a broadside as sent tlic Dutcli- drawn hy a sea-horse; Mars on the other 
That was with the French oft* St. Helen’.s man, ship and all, to the bottom. In 1666 riding in a shell dniwn hy a sea-lion, and 
iu tlie Isle of Wight, fifteen years after that ' she was in the thick of tlie lon;i four days’ both attended hy a group of figures blow- 
gorgeous progi’ess to the Cloth of Gold. In > light off the Goodwins, M'hen Van Tromp ing trumjiets and boms, 
the beginning of the battle the Mary Rose, and De Kuyter were withstood hy Mouk No. 5 is the les.s pretentious figure-heail 
sailing along with her lower-deck ports ^ and Prince Rupert, and her captain, John ! of the more fortunate Victory that Imre 
open, was struck hy a squall, and down Cox, was knighted for his performances. Jervis's Hag at St. Vincent and Nelson’s at 
she went off Southsea Castle, in much the , In 1673, under Sir William Reeves, she was Trafalgar. She was launched from Clmt- 
same wav as the Eurydice did a few years in the two battles of the year, and seems to ham Dockyard on May 7th, 1765, having 
ago. The French fleet consisted of 210 1 have carried Rupert’s flag. In 1684 she ' been designed by Sir Thomas Slade and 
shii>B all told, and the English, with 60, [ w-as rebuilt, and named the Royal Sove- built by Mr. Peake as a first-rate of im 
had about as much as they could do to keep j reign, lieing the first ship to bear that name guns. All that is left of the original figure- 
the invader out of Kpithead. The Great ' in the Royal Navy ; tlie last to bear it is head are tlie crown anil royal amis. In 
Harry, as lieing the larg&st ship, bore the ! the tremendous 14,000-ton ironclad now , old days a soldier supported the amis on 
brunt of the fight, and had to be towed out < building in Portsmouth Dockyard. As the one side and a sailor on the other, but at 
-of the action to reiiair damages. Soon , Royal S^overeign she was at La Hogue as Trafalgar these were so shattered by shot 
afterwards the French sheered off, being flagship of Sir Ralph Delaval. That was that they were replaced hy two little 
content with “ a demonstration,” and they her last battle, for in January, 1696, the fine cherubs. Down the stern tliere is now 
procewled to “demonstrate” further by old ship caught fire at Chatbam while laid carved a piece of fringed drapery, on which, 
landing at a few places in the Isle of up for repairs, and was wholly destroyed. hy an error, there appears — “England 

Wight, and, by way of variety, capturing Our tliird example is the figure-head of expects every man to (io his duty.” The 

the Sus.sex fishing village which has since the Centurion, the famous two-decker of ' true version of Nelson’s signal is given on 
groAvn into the town of Brighton. One 64 guns, in which Anson went round the | the Victory’s wheel. It is not, “ to do his 
morning, in 1545, the sensational news Avorld, and which he had to wrap up so j duty,” but “ will do his duty.” 

At the English Court was, “ Capture of carefully to keep her from falling to pieces, j (To be eontintud.) 


I CANNOT say for certain that boys are the 
same now as when 1 was able to rank 
myself among their number, a gootl many 
years ago, alas ! But I suppose tlioy are ; 
at any rate, I know our great idea of a 
Iwwler then was “one wlio could put tlieui 
in at a rattling pace.” Pitcii and direction 
hardly ranked as high with us ns pace, 1 am 
afraid. Being Ikijs, we thought we knew 
a lot, but wc evidently did not know much, 
or we should not have lield sucli absunl 
ide.os. Pace is a very goml thing occasion¬ 
ally, no doubt, hut is nut nearly every¬ 
thing, as wo used to imagine. A glance at 
the names of some of the most famous 
Itowlers of the present ilay will jirove this; 
the majority are anything but liowleis 
in llift sense that Tarrant, Howitt, .and J. 
('. Sliaw were. And tliis brings me to the 
first and golilen rule of ail bowlers, be they 
fast or xlow. 

Hon-l irith >jonr hcatl: hy which I mean, 
Use your brains when l.»owling, and do not 


CEICEET HINTS. 

By SOMEKVILLE GlBXEY. 


IV.—A GOOD BOWLER. 

bowl simply like a machine. If you have 
ever played to a catapult you will under¬ 
stand me, for you will have seen how easy it 
was; every ^1 that came was just like 
its predecessor—same pitch,same direction, 
same pace ; you knew exactly what to look 
for, aud you could not be taken by surprise. 
And that is just how vnu ought not to bowl; 
and if yon use your brains you never will. 
An over or two should lie sufficient to en¬ 
lighten you as to the i>eculiarities of the 
batsman ; you will .o-scertain on which 
points he is strong, and on which weak, 
and you will ilirect your efforts accordingly. 
He may lie able to cut like (Jrace, but at 
tlic same time be a (Infl'er on the leg-side. 
There lies your point of attack ; or he may 
l>c given to playing forward at everything, 
then you will keej* dropping them shorter 
and shorter, fenipting bim forward, until, 
seeing the time lias come, you give him one 
he cannot get to, that hojis over his liat, 
ami down go liw stumps. Or another is 


! given to running out; again j'ou tempt him 
to hit, dropping them sliorter and shorter, 
until he does not come far enough for an 
extra short one, and before he can get back 
the bails are off—tliat is, if the wicket- 
keep has done his duty. Vary your pitch, 
and, aliove all, vary your pace; and if you 
can do tliis without giving any Avarning 
of your proceeding, you will be a bowler 
not to be despised. A real slow Iwill com¬ 
ing witlioiit warning after a series of fast 
overs is always nasty, the odds being you 
play too soon for it, and give a eatcli. 

lie cuir/nl that ifonr Jicltl is pi'Oitrrh/ 
placcil. A boAvler is very little good with¬ 
out ten men to help him; and to 1 c 
thoiDiiglily effective those ten men shouM 
, lie just in the places Avhere tlie hall is iiiost 
I likely to come, and it rests witii you to 
I station lliem there, for it is ahvays the 

B ivilege of the liowler to set his own field, 
o not beafraid-of altering them; if you 
I find one of the batsmeu's favourite hit is 
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betw»«eii ^liiirt-ley an»l loni:-on, l»nnya man 
over from tlie wlijw, ami jnit liiin there, 
biililing him return U> his old jilm-o wlien 
vim are howling; to the other. A tiehl that 
IS constantly altering bothers a luilsman, 
for he never knows where a man may not 
l>e, unless he hM>ks round (as he should do) 
la-fore every hall. 

IW ratili/ irhfH the batmifn arc runiiiiifl, 
in ease tlie )>a!l is retumeil to your end, 
wlieii you will have to play the {>arl of 
wii-ket keep and take it. 

//' v'Of .ICC ft iI'xh! r/iiimr, b“iff for n ftlfh 
— in other wonls, Ik)w 1 an ea^y luill ofT the 
wieket to l»o hit. A Imll well to the oil', 
Almost out of the katsmait's n-aeh, often 
eau-es an indifferent player's downfall. He 
is tempted to liit at it : it is t<M>farnff to 
eat<-li it fairly, he Miieks it, and slip has it 
in his hands. Hut tiiis pmci-edino re<]uirt-s 
4'<>nsi<ieral>lo jud>;ment, and even then it 
<liH‘s not always eouie off. 

1/ il"U find ifiii <trr ijfiiriiiij or tfint 
ffm run do no '/'<>«/. n.J: to hr to/.rii njf'. 
There is nothing; to l)e ashamed of in this, 
for von must jx-memU-r you are doin); 
man's work with only a hoy's stron<:tli. 
If m.atters were projK-rly a<liustcd to yonr 
I'eij{lit and power you would not l*o Imwl- 
inj; twentv-two yanls. ami the Imll you use 
would l»e li^iliter than tlie re;;ulation weight. 
l>ireetly you l*e^in to tire you will ;:row 
careless, your Isiwlinj' will fall off, ami your 
side and your own analysis will suffer in 
cimsojuenoe. 

'\'on will soon lind out if the l>at.smen 
have “ taken your measure " ami can do 
what they like with you, and that your 
Isiwlin;; is only tlie means of their seorino. 
Then a.sk to 1 k 3 relieveil, at any rate for a 
time : a rest for only an over or two will 
sometimes make all the difl'en-iioe in the 
world, aiul you may start fresli a^ain, and 
prove dan^jenius. 

[hi tint tnhr ft inrnn oi/riintt>iJi', frrn though 
irithin the httfr of thf liiir. Ill this Way 
slo not pretend to liowl, ami then, turning 
sharply round, with the l»all still in your 
Iraml, put down the wieket of the Imtsman 
who hiLs inailverlently starteil Iwickiiig up 
too soon. Though no douht such an action 
would lie within your rights, it would lie 
sliaqi practice. I knew one Isiwler with 
whom this was a favourite hahit, and though 
lie occasionally secured a wicket this way 
be was reganled in anything but a favour¬ 
able liglil—in short aa a ca<l, and I have 
iieard him soundly hissed by the s]>ectators. 
Cricket is almve all things an honourable 
and gentlemanly game, ami anytliing 
-savouring of low or sliarji practice is ter¬ 
ribly out of place. Mind, I do not for an 
instant say vou arc to allow a liatsmaD to 
systematically gain an mlvantage bv back¬ 
ing up before he ha-s a right to. The first 
time ne did so 1 should warn him, and after 
that his doing so wouhl I>e at his own peril, 
and if he were out of his ground I should 
have no compunction in stumping him. I 
know there are })layers—and good players 
too—wlio take the op^sisite view to me in 
this matter, holding that all that is within 
the strict letter of tlie law is gooti cricket, 
and ouglit to be played ; still that di>cs not 
make me alter my opinion, and tliere 1 
must leave it. 

Do not iip/tcnl for <tn l.b.ir. iinfe.^.i t/ou hove 
tt good reojion fior doing so. Tiiere are some 
Ttowlers who are continually doing this, 
either with the intention of attracting notice 
or else of snapping a wicket through an 
inattentive or nervous umpire. 

ffafielder missi's n eof'-h off i/niir hoirl- 
tug, take it quietlv. It is a piece of bad 
luck for you, nut do not make a fu.ss as if 
you had recieveil a iiersonal injury—you 
may yoursellmake the same mistake before 
Jong. 

(To be eontinw.d.) 


IN THE CAISSON. 

Vide “ Daily Ora;(hlc,'' January lUh, IstK). 

Thk bravest man that I ever knew? Well, 
that won't take me long 
To make up my mind ; tliough there never 
yet has U*cii a verse or a song 
To toll the tale of luy hero's deed. Lowly, 
unsung by fame, 

Ho dieil a-s he lived—a working man, a 
man u ith an unknown name. 

You see the bridge tlio.v are buililing, sir, 
far in the distant west ? 

Costing a mint of money, they eay, who are 
able to judge the bo.-‘t. 

Hut the cHisi of tliat briilge in other ways is 
the j'rice of human lives ; 

And the value of that is i>nid in tears of 
desolate bairus and wives. 

He was nur foreman, sir, and the task was 
never in liettcr hands. 

Honest and true, he loveil his work ; and 
the furthest arch as it stands 
.Vhvnys seems to me like a bit of himself, 
as it spans the river's course— 

Ste.-uly and strong and giant-like, and 
mighty in silent force. 

.\nd the story? Yes, sir; but give me 
time. It isn't so long ago 
That I can tell it with steady voice, and 
heart beating calm and slow. 

• • • • • 

We were hartl at work on tlie masonry, 
riglit down in the river bed, 

Hight down inside a shaft of brick, with a 
trap-door overhead, 

Tlirough Avhich we clambered aloft once 
more to tlie light of the wintry sun, 
And waited until the steamer fetched us off 
wlicn the day was done. 

That day we were whistling at onr work 
wlien we heard an awful cry, 

Wliicli stayed our chisels and chilled our 
blood—standing erect to die. 

“A leak ! a leak !” Then a frantic rush 
to get to the ladder first, 

For something had given way below, and 
ui>on us the river burst. 

And just one glance at the deadly stream, 
and one at the door above, 

.\iid then a fight for dear, dear life, and 
the faces of tho.«e we love ! 

Only one at a time could mount—only one 
at a time ! 

And Death was stealing to meet the last, 
who h.ad not the cliance to climb. 

And the water oozing through the breach, 
steadily mounting high. 

Was ready to claim its victims pent in that 
prison-tower to die ! 

.-\n<l in the struggle to reach the top, and 
escape from the living tomb, 

Only the strong men stood a chance—the 
weak ones knew tlieir doom. 


6n 


Out rang a voice o’er the tumult wild— 
“ Mates, we are strong and tall! 

Let the little chai>s pass up first -ihoso 
who arc short and .small. 

Tlie water won't reach our heads so soon, 
but tliey must stand still, and drown; 

Give them tlie first chance—I'v can wait. ’ 
And ho earned the martyr's crown. 

He never tliouglit of saving him.self. He 
swung me over his head, 

Till 1 grasjHsd tlie round.s of the ladder firm, 
and up into safety spoil. 

And I heard him cheeiing the men to the 
last, till the water, surging round. 

Choked the brave wonls on bis drowning 
lips, in the river’s gurgling sound. 

Eighteen were working down lielow, when 
the winter's .sun was high ; 

And only four of us came u)>, and the otbera 
stayed to dia 

• • • • • 

What can we say to praise their deed? Our 
words are all too weak, 

.\nd tlie praises falter on our lips, as the 
tears roll ilown oar cheek. 

But you, vvlin write for the pajiers, sir, you 
can say for us all we need, 

You can make the whole world proud of 
them, and ring with their noble deed. 

I haven’t the words myself, sir; but I want 
you to say it all, 

To tell the world there are hundreils yet, 
ready at Duty’s call 

To face grim Death for their fellow-men, 
as these their lives have ^ven. 

And that while the world boasts men like 
these, it Lsn't so far from Heaven. 

GRACE TOPLIS. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Queer Pets. —Dr. Philip Sclater, in 
hU “ Guide to the Zoological Gardems," 
states : “ The pair of adult tigers formerly 
presented to the Zoological Society by the 
Guicowar of Baroda used to be 1 m about 
by their attendants in the streets of that 
city. And Sir James Outram once pos¬ 
sessed a male tiger which lived at large in 
his quarters, and occasionally accompanied 
him in boat e.xcursions.” 


Secret or a Oappt Upe. 

HosoVR the Word. 

It you Are tired of self and its control, 

If you would have the wounded spirit whole, 
If you would be a saved and Joyoiu soul, 
Confess your Lord. 

Renounce tlie dross 
Of all that ministers to worldly pride, 

Of all that tempts your better self aside, 

And calls you mid earth's pleasures to abide; 
Take up your cross. 

Then follow on 

To know that love which gave Itself for you; 
To tell tlie dear old story, ever uew. 

To show by works a living faith and true. 

To serve the Soa 
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Corrtspon'benrc. 



PhotoORAPHT, KTC. (Ciwar).—1. Yon would never 
be eble to melee dry pletee vounelf, and it would 
coet more then it would to buy them ready made, 
which you can do In every toviru iiowadaya. If you 
fire bent on making them, however, you will find 
inatructiona in " Burton’i Modern Photography,” 
price le., publiihcd by Piper and Carter, Kumival 
Street, E.C.—2. You cau get a dynamo to light two 
5-ceiMlle-power Incandeecent lamps for l&s. 0.1., 
from Mr. S. B. Bottone, Stanley Bond, Caraludtou, 
Surrey. 

PllOTOORAPHT (Detective).—Paper which does not 
recnilre toning can be got from A. Kivot and Co., 
Willesden Green, London, N.: but though very handy 
wiieii one is away from home, the tone is nothing 
like so good as that of prints toned in the ordinary 
way. (SidneyV—A strong solution of cyanide of 
potassium will do what you want; l)Ut it is a molt 
deadly poison, so be very eareful with it. Biesch- 
jng powder solution would produce the same effect, 
hut either wonlil probably spoil the pliotograph 
unless you apply it very skilfufly. 

ELKrTr.io Lamp (Arthur Hallh-'i'lic reason why the 
light has ceasca is that the battery has run down, 
mill you will hare to recharge it to u’Ct the lamp to 
work agaiu. Vou miMf start with the pots full of 
solution, but you need not use <iuite so much bi¬ 
chromate of potash it yon find It expensive. It did 
not all dissolve because It was a “ saturated solu¬ 
tion i.e., the water bad dissolved os much as it 
could. Take care that the tops of the zincs are 
not dissolved before the iiotloms; if this happens, 
you will have to replace them with fresh.zincs. 
Vou need not put riulte so much mercury in. lialf 
an ounce would probably l>e enough. Hope you 
w ill succeed now. 

Tklephonf. (Chas. O Seill Conray).—Many thanks 
for sending your idea, wlileh we reproduce here. 
The string t-lctdione described in the May part 
may he rendered of practical value in the follow ing 
w av : .stretch parchment over a ring of copper wire, 
oiiil rt* the ring vertical to Mie'wall-At ii toruer, 
or where insulation Is needed. The thread may 
I>ass through such drums without checking vibra¬ 
tion. At long Interv.-ils a tin tube may be covered 
at both ends, and the string pamed tlirniigh. This 
inerfanen vibration. In this way the string can be 
conducted round comers of the staircase, etc., 
without interfering with its action. It is a very 
good ides, and your ingenuity is to he higlily 
commended. 

Electric LiohtisO (Arthur Hall).—I'nforttinately 
the terms used in Indicating the power of the in¬ 
candescent light do not give a re.ally correct esti¬ 
mate of the light-i.e . an eight-candle-power lump 
does not really give a light e<|ual to eight ordinary 
candles. Of course it fi ImpoMihle to tell the 
strength of your lights without seeing them ; liut 
iiotess you gel a light euiial to tw o ordinary candles, 
the liiittery must he wasting its strength somehow 
or other. Of course increasing the hntte^ will 
give you more llglit. The strength of the light is 
Judged hy standard candles. 

DEtP fWAliY (“Mother of Four B-iys ’).-Oarcfiil 
cvaiuinatlon of this bird failed to reveal any dis- 
esse. All the organs were in a healthy state, but 
the whole of the ailmenlsry canal was empty; nt 
le.ist there were a few grains of sand in the giz¬ 
zard hut 110 vestige of fooii. It is therefore certain 
tliat Ihe bird diwl from starvation, how induced 
tiiere Is no evidence to show; hut as It was ex- 
tremcly thin, it is probable that It hail been irre¬ 
gularly attended to, or perhaps mice pilfered Its 
proviiioni. 

NRRVofssRss. ETC. (Telicau).—Take a teaapoonfui 
of Fellows' Syrup twice a day after meals, and ten 
grains of brotiiide of potassium an hour l>ef«rc go¬ 
ing to bed. Gel the bromide tablets made Ity Bur¬ 
roughs anil Wellcome (at any chemist's), so that 
you c.mnot mistake the dose. Bath dally, fresh 
air. exercise, and good sleep. 

CrcLiRU (J. .1. H )—No ; not if you are in form. 


PHOTOGRAPHY (Calaisien).—You say the sky in your 
rUot024vat>h8 con^ out too dark, inis is owiug to 
too thin a negative, caused by either over-exposure 
or under-development. Use the fol^wing de¬ 
veloper; Sodlc sulphite V ounce, citric aoid 16 
grains, animouium bromide 160 grains, pyrogulUc 
icid I ounce; dissolve the two ttrst lu two ttuid 
ounces nf hot water, and then add euougli water to 
measure 3 fluid ounces. When using this put 1 
dram into a measure and flll it up to 2 ounces with 
water Mix with it two drops of ammonia solution 
(made by adding 2 parts of SSO solution to one part 
of water) every two minutes, jKiuringif of JM plate 
to mix in a cup and then returning it. « hen the 
picture comes out do not add any more ammonia, 
but leave in the plate till you can see nothing at all 
when looking through it. This is such a good de¬ 
veloper for l^luners that we have given it you at 
full length. We should certainly not ^ the de¬ 
veloper you mention for dry-plates. There are so 
mauy good ones, why use one that is doubtful I 
Glad you mean to try in the competition. 

Poverty op Bloop (Health-Seeker).—Well, It is your 
own fault, though we feel sorry. Do not despair. 
As regards your bad hablte, it Is a matter of almr^t 
life or death. Read reply to "Pelican, and do the 
same. If you can consult a doctor, do so. 

Best Leo (Jamie S., and several Others)—Jande 
wants n cure for his leg bending at the knee. We 
hope Jamie, and all our other boys, bend the kueo 
every night. Parrish’s Chemical Food a teaspoon- 
ful tlirice a day in water, or Fellowt Syrup will 
strengthen bones. 

Canaries (A Learner).—!. No; canariu vrlll not 
breed fleas, but tlie bedroom Is not the best place 
for a breeding-cage. 2. You can mate buUflncli and 
canary, or goldfinch and canar>', «u>d several others. 
You breed mules in this way. 3. Give the birds 
time; they will build all right If cock and hen, 

Weeds in Garden (W. p.).-No : you must pull 
them up. salt will kUi weeds on walks. 

STARLING; BOY'S VolCE (Blrd).-l, Starlings do not 
lireed in captivity. 2. Boy's voice breaks about 
tlie fifteenth year. 

Canaries (Puelln). — 1. “Home and Fa¬ 

vourites ■’ (Wnrne and Co.) tells you all about 
canaries. 2. No; you cannot pair mules. 

Food fob Rabbits (Edgar and Others).—Roots of 
various kinds, grains, and mashes (now and then). 
Any green food tliey care for, but not wet. 

Retriever III (H. L).-The twitching Is a nervous 
disorder that often follows disUmper. Either do 
nothing at all. or tiust to cod-liver oil and nutri¬ 
tious food. N ux vomica is dangerous to dogs. 

SMOKING (McPherson).-!. Yes, it will hinder you 
iu body and mind. No one has any right to smoke 
unless he is subject to griel. care, and worry, or 
hard work. Beside*, tobacco breeds care of Us 
own, aud causes weakness of heart and bead m the 
young. 

Sl RCEOH IN ROYAL NAVY (Nav>)-Become a fully 
qualified medical man first. \ ou cau do nothing 
Fill then. 

Bt'KNiNG-SciT.FY F,aB 3 (Sir Ludnr).—Rub inallttle 
beiizolated oxide of zinc eveiy niglit and morning, 
Altetid to the digestion, and getting strong. 

CANARY ILL (Mayo).-l. It is probably ef«-bound 
she is A liule oil on the vent and carefully hold- 
in" over steam gives relief. But it Is usually caused 
by weakness Give fresh (w and breadcrumbs 
daily. 2. Any Tollable naturalut. 

'ACKDAW (A War.l).-Wntch the columns of-the 
Kxclnmga and Mart.'' Vou wilt see one or more 
advertised every week. Price about 28. dd. 

(QIIRRELS MortTlSG (Garden Gate).-Yes; but It 
is usually earlier. 

JETTING Fatter (E. Allan) -Perhaps yon »re not of 
the fattening sort. We have ourselves little ad¬ 
miration for fat boys: but puddings, with plenty 
of sugar, milk, ond all kinds of fariimceous food 
will do the trick. Cod-liver oil will help. 

JRKT Hair (Miscraide One).—It is probabiy caused 
liy some disease of the rooU, aud you ought to 
consult a doctor. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(CwHint:cif from pag( (556.) 

IL —Illuminating - (contin ucd). 
Third division (aget 12 fo 15 incltuiee). 
Prize—One Guinea (10s. M. eacA). 

ALFRED B Coles (age 15). 9. BradingRotd, Vpper 
Tulse Hill, Brixtou Hill, s.w. 

W. F. Smith (age 15), Rother Cottages, CatcUffe, 
near Rotherham, Yorkshire. 


i’xtro Pn're*—6«. eacA. 

Charles Ewart (age 16), 41, Maryfleld Place, Lon¬ 
don Road, Edinburgh. 

W. E. Wilkins (age 15), Chesterton, near Biesater, 
Oxfu^. 

CERTIFICATES. 

[TAe names aw arranged approximaUly in tiie order 
«'/ merit.] 

Stephen N. Tracy, 62, Church Street, Camberwell, 
S.E. 

Frank Healey, juu.. 4, Walton Villas, WinJmiU 
Road, Croydou. 

O. A. Gilbert, lio, Railway Terrace, Rugby. 

Arthur M. BArretp, 28, Dalmeny Road, N. 

Wm. H. De Rusett. S, Fell Rood, Croydon. 

A. L. Meadow, Avon Terrace, Wolstou, Coventry. 
Thomas fl. Mills, 23, Jeffreys Street, Keutisli 
Town, N.w. 

T. C. Mansfield, The Lindens, so, Coombe Road. 
S. Croydou. 

W. J. J- Ludlow, 77, Vuleutlne Road, Wood Stroet, 
Walthamstow. 

A. E. Moore, St. Thomas Boys' Board School, Exeter; 
Henderson Muir, io 3, Kent Road, Glasgow. 

Alrxb. Jodb, 2, Carlion Terrace, MUl Hill B«ad. 
Norwich. 

Frank Habcoubt, 209, Jloselle Avenue, Noel Paxk^ 
Wooil Green. N. 

F. H. Heald, Sunnystde, Aahtead, Surrey. 

W. O. Whiting, llie Terrace, Crawley, Siisaex. 
Walter Stevenson, 10, Eaater Road, Leith. 

C. H. Cornwall, Cleeve Lawn, Holes Road, Chel>- 
teuham. 

H. U. Hayward, Water Lane, Colchester. 

0. C. AONEW, 22. Buckingham Terrace, Bdlnburgh. 
Arthur Waikwrioht, 22, TournayBoad, Falham, 
s.w. 

G. W. Macfhebson, Beauly, lavemeu-ihlre. 

ALBERT Fobsky, 37, Pictoii Street, MontpeUcr. 

Bristol. 

John w. Ashdown, 76, NutcroftRoad, Naylor Road, 
Peckham, s.E. 

J. A. P. Manson, 4 , Alexander Street, Westboume- 
Park. 

Edwin Glasgow, 9, Breeze Hill, Bootle, near Llvep- 
puol. 

J. P. Toms, 34, Torwood Street, Torquay. 

H. W. HiNCHLtFF, 9, Clueudou Terrace, Manning 
ham, Bradford, Yorks. 

E. F. Billiard, 7, Church Street, Aylesbury, Bucks. 
WJI. Hughes, 48, Malvern Street. Newcastle-ou-Tyne. 
W'. 8. Morton, 3, institute Road, Hendon, N.w. 
Richard A. H. Candy, Street, near Glastonbury, 
Somerset. 

David Foulis, John Street, Penicuik, Midlothian. 

H. £. Ayris, 262, Upland Road, E. Dulwich, s.B. 

>V. L J. close, 1, Grove Park Road, South Totten¬ 
ham, N. 

W. V. RIVERS, Redlands Rise, Alexandra Road. 
Reading. 

E. C. LucBY, Surrey Lodge, UeBley-oii.Tlianiea. 

J. B. Dickinson, ConlsUlth, Brampton. Cumberland. 
W. A. SMITH, 38. York Terraco, Henrietta Street. 
Leigh, Laucashive. 

A. Garrad, 134, Church Road, Islington, N. 

Wm. Welchman, 102, Balliam Grove, Bntham, S.w. 
E. W. FuKDUAU, 0, Pliillimore Gardens, Kenaing- 
ton. w. 

O. E. Leeman, 11, Lower Lawn Road. Hampstead, 

N.w. 

L. M. Stoner, 33, Oseney Crescent, Camden Road. 

ClRU P. Dowser, St. Cuthl>erl's Rectory, Bedford. 
W. L. galloway. High School, Worthing. 

John N. Dowses, l, SomerhlU Terrace, Primrose 
Hill, 'Tonbridge, Kent. 

ALFRED U. Barnes, 8, London Road, North End, 
Portsmouth. 

D, H. Grover, Epping House, near Hertford. 

L B. Minns, 2, BlrkbeekRoad. Leytonstone, » B. 
j. w. Ashdown, ~S, Nutcpoft Road, Naylor Road, 
Peckham, s.E.. 

Edwin S. Taylor, 3, Vernon Road, Bow. b. 

L. C. Bentley, Bedford Hotel, Brighton. 

E. B. LooNKT, Lnygate Lane, Soutli Shields, 
c. J. White. 134, Cregoe Street, Birmingham. 
Francis O. Thompson. British Museum. 

' Arthur B. Ashton, 62, Olney Street, Walworth, s e. 
E H Wallis. 53, De Beauvoir Road, Reading. 
FRANK 'HMMS, c/o Mr. Poole, 36, Oaversham Road. 
Reading. 

E. H. Newham, 205, Camberwell Road, S.B. 
Herbert S. Hulme, 20, victoria Street, Shrewsbury. 
Willie Hickley, Tunstall Scliool, Wickham Market. 

Suffolk. 

F. 8. Schloss, 120, Westlwunie Terrace, Hyde Park.w. 
C. Christie, 16,-Franconia Road, Clapham, s w. 
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THE LOST EXPEDITION 


A\Ukor (if "For Lif* and D'-atk" "Throiiffh Ik4 l>arl:nt*t, 
" Orotrnrd itold, " tte , etc. 


CHAPTER VII.—“ DARIN'iJ DKLAVAL IN TROUBLE. 


’■rile Sir Pliilip Delaviil’s nephews were 
thus overcoming their ditiiculties, the 
i»t explorer hiiU'elt \v;«. rnntencling witli 
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far niolo sorious obstacles in the course 
of liis terrible overland march. 

Ev<in the easiest form of African 
travel—viz., by canoe alon^ the great 
rivers— is a t;isk from which many a 
brave man might .shrink. Everytliing 
scleras liostilc — treacherous slioals, 
sunken rocks, de.adly fever-mists, the 
tierce beast or liei*cer savage in the 
thickets around, the crocodile and hip¬ 
popotamus in the waters below. Hut 
wlicn it comes to struggling on foot 
through th<; frightful unending cobweb 
of tlic great Equatorial forest, the 
cho«--n haunt of the lion and the snake, 
hiveking your way amid the cheerless 
twiliglit of tlie giant trees, tlirough a 
black tangled mass of matted bouglis, 
and tough wire-like creepers, and huge 
dagger-ukc thorns, while the rank un¬ 
natural moisture falls upon you in 
great round drops, and the hot, foul 
vapour-bath atmosphere makes your 
h^d sick and your limbs faint—gaining 
an advance of three or four yards in a 
whole hour of exhausting labour, and 
snatching at times, as best you may, a 
few mouthfuls of food and a few 
minutes of feverish unrefreshing sleep, 
indeed, the strain becomes such as 
none but the boldest and hardiest man 
can endure. 

Through the.se, and countless otlier 
hardships, thanks to his iron fi*arae and 
long exjHTience, “ Ihiring Delaval”(as 
his frieiuls aptly styled him) had strug¬ 
gled successfully thus far. But he was 
now confronted by a more serious peril. 
The robber chief mentioned in his letter, 
•whose territory he had just entered, 
had sent to demand “ bunnia"’(a pre¬ 
sent), which in plain English meant a 
large portion of whatever goods Dela- 
val’s party had with them, threatening 
to kill them all if they dared to refuse. 

As Cliief Mfano could muster a dozen 
warriors for every one of Delaval’s, and 
owned the whole country through which 
their march must pass for several days 
to come, any ordinary man would have 
\ ielded at once. But not so Sir Philip. 
He knew that such a course would only 
produce fr»‘sh extortions, and a delay 
that might ruin the whole expedition. 
He was well aware, too, that the little 
great men of (’entnil Africa, like other 
oullies, arc always afraid of anyone 
who is not afraid of than. Having 
heard the insulting message without 
deigning any reply, he pointed to a 
flignt of can-ion birds that were circling 
overlieael, brought tlown six of them in 
quick .succession with his repeating 
rifle, and sternly bade the dismayed 
messeiigei's go and tell Mfano that .such 
should be tlie fate of all who dared to 
molest “ tlie (Jreat Fetish.'’ 

For twodays this challenge remained 
unanswen-d.at-.d Delaval stayed ciuietly 
in his camp, ghvd to rest his men after 
all their fatigues and suflerings. l-'ish 
and wildbiwl abounded, and the Man- 
dingo recruits wliom %Sir Philip liad 
added to liis Houssas varied their bill 
of fare with handfuls of white ants, 
wliich they ate with great rolisli. The 
camp, too. seiuned strong enougli to 
defy any attack, tlefended tis it v as by 
a deep swift .stream and a higli stook- 
;ule, and phiced in the c<*ntre of a trec'- 
less plain, across wliitrh tlt<* enemy must 
nfivan<-e unsheltered after leaving the 
thickets. 


Delaval's watchfulness, however, did 
not relax for a moment. He foresaw 
that even the terror of his nauie, 
det'pened by flying rumours of his re¬ 
cent exploit at Demon’s Point, would 
hardl V suflice to restrain Mfano’s greeQ 
for plunder, and that an atta^ of 
several hundred men at once, practised 
in every form of savage warfare, would 
try their strength to the utmost. Ac¬ 
cordingly he placed sentinels at every 
corner of the camp, and took upon him¬ 
self the duty of watching through the 
dark hours Irefore the dawn, which he 
knew to he an African’s favourite time 
of assault. 

He was on the watch just at day¬ 
break on the third morning when, 
amid the ghostly dimness and tomblike 
silence, he heard, or thought he heard, 
a strange sound in the distance like 
rain falling on withered leaves. Then 
came a snapping noise like the break¬ 
ing of a t'wig, followed by an unmis¬ 
takable rustling in the thickets. 

This, however, might, after all, be 
only some prowling beast, so he re¬ 
mained imnrovable, straining his quick 
eyes and ears to the utmost. Presently 
the sound was heard again, and this 
time from several different points of 
the wood at once. The enemy were 
coming at last! 

Noiselessly as a shadow the wary 
baronet glided in among his sleeping 
men and aroused them, bidding tliem 
beware of making any noise which 
might show that they were astir. But 
scarcely had they nsen and stood to 
their arms, when a fearful clamour of 
squalling and screeching, as if a host 
of mad cats were battling witli an 
army of parrots, drew everyone to 
the front of the stockade, where the 
growing light showed them a very 
startling spectacle. 

Just outside the border of the wood 
several scorns of negro warriors were 
going through the most extraordinary 
antics ever seen in a madhouse. Some, 
flinging away their weapons, rolled on 
the ground, kicking and •writhing like 
men in a fit. Others kept slapping 
their heads and bodies as fiercely as if 
they meant to break them in pieces. 
Others still were running wildly to and 
fro, throwing their arms about as if 
jerked with a string; and all alike 
were uttering the most hideous squeals 
tliat ever came from a human throat. 

One glance enabled Delaval to guess 
what had happened. In bursting out 
of the thicket tne savages had disturbed 
a swarm of wild bees, which instantly 
descended upon them by thousands, 
stinging them from head to foot with a 
fury that even their thick skins could 
not resist. There was no more thought 
of battle or plunder. Yelling, gri¬ 
macing. capering, the whole army 
turn<‘d tail and ru.shed back into the 
wood, where tlieir howls of pain were 
still audible long after they liad dis- 
apiienn-d. 

As a matter of course both the he- 
Ri(‘goi-s and the besieged were convinced 
that the “(»reat Fetish” liad called the 
bn'S to his Slid by art-nnigic; and, in 
or<l<T to turn this lesson to account, 
Dchival s< nl two men that very after¬ 
noon to tell -Mfano that jf he did 
not iit. once send them a supply of food 
and give them a free passage across his 
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territory, he should speedily have cause 
to wish that he had never been bom. 
The unlucky chief, smarting all over 
from top to toe, with one eye closed, 
and Ids face swollen as big as a pump¬ 
kin, was in no humour to object. 
The provisions wero sent at once, and a 
few days more saw Delaval and liis 
men stiie aci-oss the perilous district. 

But this success was only thepndude 
to a great misfortune. All tins while 
Delaval liacl believed himself to W 
following the actual route taken by 
Aguilar’s ill-fated gold-seekers three 
centuries before. The native who had 
sold him the mysterious Spanish sword 
at Bathurst (the sight of which had so 
suddenly changed his plans) spoke of 
having Viought it from the chief of (he 
town of Kimmu, on the borders of the 
Bambarra country; and as that country 
was known to abound in gold. Sir Philip 
regarded this as a fre.sli proof that he 
was really on the traclc of the lost 
Spaniards. 

Toward Kimmu, then, he directed 
his march, in the full persuasion that 
he would find there some relics of Don 
.\lonzo’s expedition, or at least some 
information which might enable him to 
trace the further progress and ultimate 
fate of these adventurous explorers. 
After innumerable difficulties and dan¬ 
gers he succeeded in reaching the plact'; 
but he reached it only to find that the 
old chief from wliom the sword had 
been purchased was dead, that no one 
seemed to have ever heard of tlie 
{Spanish expedition at all, and that the 
enterprise for which he had risked and 
suflered so much was thus, to all ap¬ 
pearance, rendered absolutely hopeless! 


CII.VPTER vni.—A WEST AFRICAN TOWN. 

“ Well, Ned, what do you think of 
Bonny I ” asked Captain Fermor of his 
brother, who had just returned from 
a visit to the native “town,” in com¬ 
pany with one of the resident English 
traders. 

“First-rate fun!” answered Edward 
enthusia-stically ; “ just like what you 
read about in Livingstone and Baker, 
you kno^w—the little huts of cane and 
dried grass, like hampers left behind by 
a big picnic, and the niggers squatting 
in the dirt, munching fruit, and the 
little black imps of children coming out 
to stare at you, with nothing on Imt 
Ijeads and brass rings. I say, won’t 
old Bob Linton and ‘ Smasher ’ Smith, 
and the other fellows at llugby oj'ien 
their eyes when I write and tell cm 
about ail this ! ” 

“Yes, you’ll be quite the hero of the 
school. But I hope they gave yon a 
good breakfast on shore, tor luncli won t 
be ready for half an hour yet.” 

“Xoiear—I’ve, had enough ‘nalm-nil 
chop ’ to stuff a bolster," cried Kdwani. 
who had alrea<ly learned to like that 
queer jumble of stewed meat, yams, 
lish, palm-oil, and red pepper, which is 
the standard dish of tne West Afric.an 
ro.ast. “ We breakfasted in the 
<lah of .Mr. M—’s house j’onder, an»l 
very jolly it was, with the fresli su*a- 
breeze blowing right in on us, and the 
great paIm-tr(‘<‘S spreading their leaves 
just outside, and butterflies as Lig as 
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spiirrows fluttering iti anti out, with the 
stiii'liine making rainhows upon tneir 
uiiin<. Tin'iimsiiuitos both<’n‘<i u.sabit, 
fiiit. ui* harl lialt' a dn/.en niggers with 
f:ins of ih inl grass to ki-ej) 'em tifV for 
us ; and altogetijer we were very snug. 

“Then, wlieti that was done, they 
to<»k im* down and showetl me the 
garden at tin* haek of tlii-ir house, 
wliere I saw all st>rts of tropiial trees 
and ])lants. such as one .sees in hotliouses 
at homo, growing right out in the oi)en 
aif -hananas, cocoa-palms, indiaruhli<>r 
11 ee.s, prickly wars, and a «nieei--lt*okiiig 
tiling that they called ‘ hydrojiholii.i 
i>ii tging.’ ” 

" na, you mean. ’ .said 

liis lirotlier, laughing. 

W<-11, it was some name like that. 
Hut the quwrest thing of all was that 
fliey'il etlged all the borders witli old 
j.un-|>ots Htul bottli'S. and there were 
goraniums growing in meat tins, and 
.s])|endid roses sjtrouting out of eanisters 
labelhal ‘I’ickletl Oysters.' So when 
w<*'d tiiiished with the ganlen, we went 
over to that big white house yonder 
with the red roof, tocall upon the king. 
A queer old guy he W.»s ; ns fat as a 
|>rize ox, and Inittoned up in an old 
unil uni that had btdongetl to the cap¬ 
tain of some cojvst steamer ; and. ns if 
///'if -wasn’t enough, he had two silver 
<loeanter-lal>els for earrings. ‘ I’ort 'iti 
sine «*;ir and ‘Sherrj'' in the other, liis 
ri»om w.as qtiite as (pnaT ashimsrlf, all 
litiiig round with pans and dishes and 
bra'.s pots, and all tliat. jiist as wo hang 
Ttp pictin'es at Itome. Ihit hi> wasn’t a 
badsortof chap after all. He receiv*-il 
us verv civilly, ntui lie gave us no end 
<>f goo<f palm-oil chop. ’ 

“What, another breakfast dina-fly 
ftfti'r tlie first one ?crietl Montague. 

*■ ^Vell, j’ou don’t call t/i'it nnytbiiig '!" 
said his brother, who had the gemiine 
** ostrich digestion” of an Knglish 
s.dioolhoy, and h:vd often, while at 
J Itigby. nimlo short work of half ado/eti 
•- nisjigo rolls, or a plateful of tlie most 
i I uligestiblo hot-cross buns that could 
l.«* got for money. “ Then, after that, 
In* ofl’enal inea big bowl of son)e ftinn}'- 
iookhig grey stulF, just tlie colour of 
mutton broth ; but when I drank it. it 
tusited very good, just like sweet ci<U*r. 
M r. M— told me afterw.ards that it waj? 

fresh sap of the palm-tree, and tliat 
t)«<‘ native.s call it*Tumbo.”’ 

‘ Did you see the big war-drum 
n.'sked C’aptain Ferinor. 

“ Indeetl I did, and heard it too ; it 
niaxle a fine row. Hut wliat tof)k my 
f;« uoy the most was a sort of small 
pitino, nmdeof thin l>oards fastened in 
jL row upon a wooden frame, and played 
with two sticks. Mr. .M— says that 
e^vorynote means somotlnng, and that 
the black fellows can talk to each otlier 
rxt n. distance tliat w.iy, just like tele- 
ernphing, without anybody else being 
jvl.Ic* to understand them.” 

** Tme enough,” said the captain ; 
“ ;ind I've seen them do the same thing 
nt C'amoroons with those great wooden 
<Jriimsof theirs, -witli which two villages 
iiioTX’ than a mile apart can signal to one 
laiiother quite easily. ’ 

** Well, then.” resumed Edward, 
“ wlienwe'd fini-shed with the king, we 
stiirted olF to have a lo<)k nt the native 
town ; and a pretty job we had to get 
^here ! That rain the other daj' had 
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tilknl the wliole of tliat hollow helniul 
the landing-j>lacc, and there was a 
regular lake of nnuUiy water between 
us and the town. l>rna<l enongli to sail 
a boat on. 1 was just woiidtuiiig 
wliether to pull otF my lioot.s and wail»* 
or dasli througli it liajip^’-gielucky, as 
wo used to ilo in the i)aj>er-tiiases at 
Kughv, when, all in .a moment, one of 
our niggers caught mo up in his arms 
like a. baby, ami splasli! sjil.'isli ! away 
w«‘ went right through tlse juiddleof it. 
while the other fellow caim* after us, 
carryimr .Mr. M— in the same way. I 
heard afterwards that that s quite tlie 
usual thing here, ami tliat whenever 
you go for a walk, you take a couple of 
iil.ack ‘bny.s’ with you to carry you 
over tin* bad jilaces. ’ 

“Tliat's just how you alw.ays land at 
the j'orts on the (?old Coast, where the 
surf br«*nks very heavily on the bi'ach," 
.said Montague; “and when the 
(Sovemor or any great oiliciul arrives 
there, with flags dying and drums 
Ix'ating. ami eaiinnn tiring and a guard 
of honour turned out to receive liim, 
it’s very eomical to see tlie great man 
over wluun all this fu.ss is made sud¬ 
denly snatched up and carried ashore 
like a siiek of jiotatoes by two or three 
black men. ’ 

“ .\r last we got into the town.” went 
on Fklwanl. “and a curiou.s place it 
was. All tlie huts were just like big 
luiskets with one si<le knocked out, ainl 
you could hx >k right into them, although 
tliere wasnoiliiiig to see when you did 
l«v>k, except two or three broken i>ots, 
and a little bit of a tii'e smoking away 
in one corner. All tlio natives came 
crowding round us, just as if we had 
a Fun<-li and Judy show; and 
when I faced round upon them sud- 
(h-nly, ami barked like a dog, making 
two or three of the foremost fellows 
jump b.aek, you should just have seen 
how all the othei's laughed. 

“ Presently we came to a house a good 
deal bigger than the rest, and roofed in 
with corriigatod iron, which belonged 
to a great native swell calletl ‘ Nat Fiuc- 

(’ountry.’ Mr. M-.said that he knew 

him. and proposed to go in and pay liim 
a visit. S> m we went, anrl found the 
old cliap down on his hack, awfully 
bad -with rlieunialism. or. as lie called 
it, ‘jump-jump pain.’ However, he 
would insist ujinn getting up to receive 
us : and wc all went into a queer-look¬ 
ing room witli no roof, and no floor 
either for tliat matter, for it had only 
a narrow wooden platform round tlie 
four sides, and a groat hollow in the 
middle, ju.st like tnose l)ig swininiing- 
Imths that wc used to go to in Fngland. 
M'hen they set chairs for us, mine 
hai)peiied to 1 k> close to the edge of the 
jdattorm; and -so, tlie first time I 
moved it, the chair tipped over, and 
do-wii I went head over lieel.s, chair and 
all, into tlie hollow underneatli, just 
missing going slap into a big tub of 
dirty water that was standing there. 
The chief and all his men laughed fit to 
kill tiuunselves, and so I had to laugh 
too, for of course I wasn’t going to make 
a fool of mv-self by getting angiy. 

“ Well, by this time it was jiast noon, 
and we had to bo thinking about going 
back. On our way down to tlie landing- 
place we saw some black and wliite 
things in among the buslies, which I 




took to lie goat.s ; but instead of tint 
tliey were full-grown cows of tlienativ * 
breed—just fancy ! I tliouglit Captaai 
Jolill'e was joking when he talked i f 
having put tiiriM* or four African cov.s 
into Ins slice])-pen, but I believe it now. 

“A little further on we came to a 
strange-looking hut without door or 
window, standing all by itself, and 
hung round with broken pots uml 
bottles fa.stencd to long cords. I jieeiied 
through the chinks ot the w ickerwork, 
and wliat do you tliiuk 1 saw ? Whv, a 
heap of men's a liundred of »'m 

I should think at the very least—piled 
u]> on tlie floor just like stones.' 

“ That must liavo heeu what tliey call 
a ‘ fetish-liouse,’” said Montague. “ I've 
seen plenty of them, and a very Ugly 
sight they are. You see, one of their 
superstitioiis liere is to—” 

lJut at tlii.s point their talk was sud¬ 
denly interrupted. An eiglit-oarcd boat, 
witli tlie British I’nion Jack fluttering 
jauntily at her stern, was seen coining 
oft* to them from the sli-ore, and in tlie 
stern sheets sat a .short, lieavy figure, 
at sight of which a momentary cloud 
darkened Montague Feriiior’s handsome 
face. 

“ Here comes a visitor whom I could 
very well have done witliout,” said he, 
“for I know he'll try to bullv me as lie 
bullies everybody else, and I don’t take 
kindly to tliat sort of thing myself.” 

“Bully eclioed Kdward, to 

whom, in his enthusiastic admiration of 
his elder brother, this seemed the Avorst, 
crime that any man could commit. 
“Why, who on earth is he, then, tliat 
he should have the impudence to try 
it 1 ” 

“Mr. Commissioner Bulfrogge, the 
man who has just heen sent out from 
England to settle the att'airs of this 
cluirming coast.” 

Jiii/fhif/fje / What a jolly name! I’ve 
half a mind to* give the cry of a hull- 
frogwhen he come.s up. Wouldn't he be 
savage I But if the old duffer botliers 
you, wliy don’t you punch his head ? ” 

“Ah! my dear boy,” said Captain 
Fermor witli a sad smile, “the com¬ 
mander of a British gunboat mustn’t 
talk of punching the head of ‘Her 
Majesty’s Special Commissioner.’” 

“Pretty tough, that!” muttered Ed¬ 
ward wrathfuily. “M’ell, I’m not tlie 
commander of a gunboat, anyhow, and 
if that old nnifl' gives us much of his 
impudence, I'll just punch his head my¬ 
self!” 

There was no time to say more, for 
the boat wi\s already alongside, and up 
the gangway came the little gix-at man 
in all liis glory. He was a stout, 
clumsily-built man of middle age. 
whose fiery red face and protruding 
eye.s made him look very much like a 
boiled lobster. 

The captain and officers saluted him 
as he stepped on deck, but the majestic 
Bulfrogge acknowledged their courtesy 
only by a bow so slight and condescend¬ 
ing as to be little, more than a iimk 

“ I shall go up on the poop deck, out 
of the way,” growled Edward to him¬ 
self. “ If i stay within arm’.s length of 
that fellow I shall be getting poor old 
Monty into a .scrape.” 

Hut this precaution only made mat¬ 
ters worse. The commi.ssioner at once 
made for the captain’s room (which 
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wjvs just l)eiieath the poop deck), and 
J'klward heard with burning indigna¬ 
tion such phrases as “ You are a young 
couitn nuler, Captain Fernior, and of 
course new to your duties,” or, “ Such is 
the advice which I give to all young 
men, though I fear tliey seldom profit 
by it ” 

“ Let’s see if there’s anytliing lying 
about tliat I could throw down upon 
his liead tlirough the ventilator by 
nrridi'iit,” mused the Rugby boj, cast¬ 
ing a sweeping glance around him. 

ilut tliis benevolent design being 
foiled by a sudden shifting of Mr. Bul- 
frogge’s chair, Edward ran hastily down 
tlie ladder, bent upon doing soviethinrf, 
no matter what, to stop tlie old don¬ 
key’s jaw.” 

“ An ! the captain’s little brother, I 
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suppose,” said Bulfrogge, in the tone of 
a sciioolmaster receiving a new pupil, 
as our liero appeared at the door. 

Edward suddenly grew ominously 
cool from sheer e.xcess of rage, and 
answered in a tone of admirably feigned 
innocence : 

“Quite right, my good fellow ; I nm 
the captain s little brother ; and you, I 
suppose, are our new pantry-steward. 
What on earth have you Ijcen doing all 
tliis time ? You ouglit to have been 
aboard three days ago, you know. 
Mind vou keep the cockroaches away 
from the biscuits, and whatever you do, 
don’t go poking your fingers into the 
pots of jam, as the other fellow did.” 

The commissioner’s puffy face grew 
literally purple wdth fury, and his fat 
heavy eyes almost started out of his 


head ; but Ids \ oice failed him when he 
tried to vent his rage. 

“Re more careful w’bat you say, 
Edward,” said Cajitain Eermor, with a 
well-assumed look of reproof, althougli 
inwardly almost choked with suppresseil 
laughter; “tins gentleman is Mr. Com¬ 
missioner Bulfrogge.” 

The boy muttered some unintelligible 
apology, and slunk out of the room as 
if greatly abashed, though his eyes 
suggested that he was really deliglited 
beyond measure. 

“ That old porpoise won’t chaff 
again in a hurry,” chuckled he ; “ but I 
haven’t half done with him yet. If I 
don’t pay him out for bullying poor old 
Monty that way, my name’s not Pkiward 
Fermor.” 

(7*0 ht eenlinued.) 


RAYMOND FREZOLS: 

A STRANGE STORY OF PLUCK, PITH, AND PERADVENTURE. 


R aymond did not spare himself, and 
in less than a fortnight all the 
supplementary works were in hand. 
As he had lioj>ed, Ebenezer easily ob¬ 
tained the necessary autliority for 
diverting the waters of the Niagara on 
condition of paying the State of New 
York an annual rent. A careful study 
of the estimates siiowed liim that the 
total cost of tlie buildings and ma¬ 
chinery would not amount to a million 
of dollars, but that it would take two 
more to excavate tiie canal, and that 
obliged him to mortgage his wells ; for 
everything lias a bottom in this world, 
even the purse of a ])etroleum king. 

What with losses on the exchange, 
domestic expenses, and the amount 
spent in estaiilishing the tube tlirough 
the Atlantic, he had got rid of sixty 
millions of francs during the year. 

“Luckily that will return at the 
gallop as soon as tlie tube is in full 
work ! ” lie said to llaynioiid, when lie 
told him of the fact. “He who risks 
nothing has nothing, and my plan has 
never been to keep luy money in an 
old stocking. It is flat, they say, and 
ought to be jiiled up. 1 say it is round, 
and ought to be kept rolling.” 

And tbenezer's money certainly did 
roll. It rolled witli Madge, it rolled 
Avitli the peacli-bloom footmen, it rolled 
with the submarine tube, it rolled with 
the Niagara ; in fact, it rolled in such 
a way as to quite alarm Jacob Freeman. 
'I’hat trustworthy man remained alone 
at Drill Pit to manage the business, 
and found himself from day to day face 
tofatre with such totals tliat positively 
the little hair that was left him stood 
on end. 

“Hut, at any rate, there are the 
wells!” he would think sts some con¬ 
solation. 

Hut just Rs Ebenezer had obtained 
an advance from the Geneiul Bank of 
New York of two millions of dollars on 
Strawlierry Grove and the Williams, 
the yield of the.se two wells greatly 
decreased without any intelligilffe rea- 
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CHAPTER XIII.—THE SUPREME EFFORT. 

son. Recourse was had to nitro-gly- 
cerine, which, for a few days, brought 
oil in floods ; but the daily yield began 
to drop again, and it became evident to 
Ebenezer that the two chief sources of 
his income were dying out. 

This did not very greatly disturb 
him, as his custom had always been to 
push on and trust in his luck. But. at 
all risks, he gave orders to l>egin, with¬ 
out delay, to bore thirty more wells on 
ground he liad good reason for believing 
|>etroliferous. 'I'his was a new drain 
on the purse, and made Jacob Freeman 
lift his arms to the skies. 

“As if tliere were any sense in going 
in for new borings ! ” he said, as he 
jotted down the figures. “I should 
have waited at least till 1 was out of 
this dreadful tube.” 

But Ebenezer would have his own 
way, and to hide from himself tlie 
perilous position into which he had 
insensibly slip|>ed he still further in¬ 
creased tlie extravagant luxury of his 
mode of life. His carriages had never 
been more splendid, Madge never had 
more diamonds or gowns from Paris 
than during tliis winter. 

Her relations wifeh Raymond had 
entered on a new phase since the 
“inveigling of Niagara,” ns the Ameri¬ 
can journals called it, occupied the 
entire world. For many w'eeks nothing 
else was talked about even in the most 
select circles. Madge, who at first had 
only accorded disdainful and ironical 
attention to the scheme, changed her 
attitude when she lieard it enlarged 
upon and passionately discussed around 
liei’. How could slie avoid talking of 
what all the world was talking vdien 
she was one of the world ? They were 
subjects of conversation other than the 
newest fashions, and it was impossible 
to avoid them. 

Raymond could not have helped being 
surprised had he heard Madge di.scus- 
sing the Niagara affair ex cnt/ie‘fnt, and 
even boasting of having heard of it 
first, and affecting opinions which she 


was very far from expressing at the 
beginning of the enterprise. 

But this was not quite all pretence. 
In the' eyes of the young American 
success atoned for everything. From 
her infancy she had seen this false god 
sacrificed to, and if now and then the 
impulses of a generous nature were 
not in accord with this idolatry, the 
influence of her surroundings soon 
brought her back to the feet of the 
fetish she had always worshipped. In 
her eyes wealtli wiis the true sign of 
success; on that point she liad no 
doubt whatever. She could feel ob¬ 
scurely tlie merits of Raymond, but 
never would she be capable of recog¬ 
nising them before they were prev- 
claimed by the crowd ; or, at letist. 
before that came about her whole l>eing 
would have to undergo a transfonna- 
tion. WJiat reverses, what disappoint¬ 
ments, what real suffering would she 
have to experience before slie w’ould 
think for lierself, and shake off the 
paraphernalia of vulgar prejudices 
wliicii deformed and dwarfed lier good 
qualities! And f*r the momout that 
conversion M as a long M-ay off 

Slie began then to feel for Raymond 
a sort of respect; hut this respect was 
not on account of himself, liis gene¬ 
rosity, his intelligence, or the strajglit- 
forM’ardnes.s of liis character. No ! Jt 
was not what she saw in him, but that 
the world agreed to rocogni.se his exist¬ 
ence, tliat liis name miis on all lij)s, and 
that at twenty years of age he Mas a 
partner in an enormous industrial 
afl'ai r. 

“In six months that boy will l>e 
worth two millions of dollars, ’ she- lieanL 
people say around her. 

And taking it for granted, slie rt'- 
peated it freely, Relieving in all .sin¬ 
cerity tliat though Raymond Mas not 
“ worth ” the two millions then, he b-ni' 
a very good chance of lieiiig woitl;. 
them soon, and that this gave him a 
title to a certain amount of considera¬ 
tion. 
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Slio niailo so little ji.ystery of the 
luiiK'iples that guided liereoiiduct tliiit 
the young Freneliinaii could hanlly Ixt 
iL’iiorant of them, and at times he 
liai'dly knew if he should huigh r>r cry 
ever it. He who liiul always coii>idered 
fciifiiue as a means and not as an end, 
.(iLihl scarcely conceal a gesture of 
repuUioii wiien lie saw yming girls 
'ii'iwing the greed of Shyloek and 
f liking about it high or low with com¬ 
plete imperluihalulity. Ihit in all that 
.inieerned Madge lie was too just to 
held her entirely responsilde for the 
f.iults which .si ' had acijuired. The , 
more he observed her the more the 
.ouvietioii grew that she was as liiglily 
u'ilte<l morally as physieally, and that 
what slie mainly neeiled was a change 
of atinospliere. 

Was she not always candid, generous, 
j'foinpt to recognis(,‘lier mistakes! (.)ne ' 
tiioniing, wlien he had unexpcetediy 
.•liii(lK*d the heights of Curtiss House 
in Kbeiiezer’s cornjviny to eonduet a 
little e.xperimeiit in wi-ight, had he nt>t 
-urprisetl her looking after tenderiv. 
iiicl witli truly tilial gentleness, a poor 
old woman wfioui she liad picked up in 
the roail severely injurc<l by a tram 
car > i 

Although as regarding tlie vulgar 
motives of the favour witli which he 
was distinguished, lie could tiot help 
-■\periencing a feeling of secret triumph 
wle-n he saw El>enezer s daughter, for- 
iti.'i-ly so indifferent to the transatlantic 
iiilie, come curiously and eiithusiasti- 

illy, and recoiling not in the least 
tit.Ill tlie driest explanations, and 
uixious to l>o told everything. Xuni- 
iH.rless were her quest i<vns and tliose of 
Alice Cooper aiul othei’s. How could 
'he Niagara, jx>W(*rful as it might l>e, 

ive an intluence on what took place 
It I’rest f It -seemed like witchcraft. 

“The Niag.'ira will do its work at 
■ne end of tlio tube, and the iinjnilse it 
cives will be trnnsmitfe<l liy ilegrees to 
ibi-sf.'’ replied Haymond, with a smile. 
•Tliere is the body of a pump whieh 
will l>e worke<l by that impulse, and it 
will tlrive the oil into tlie tul>e. The 
‘il will seek a vacuum, and move to¬ 
wards the only place wliere an oiHuiing 
-an be found. Behind it follow fresh 
jiiantities of tlie liquid driven by a 
• iiniliir movement. These quantities 
will follow incessantly with increasing 
juickness, and gradually augment the 
iressure from behind. How can they 
io otherwise than move on furtlier and 
'urther until they reach Val Tregon- 
lec ? An accident alone can stop tliem, 
ind tlmt is that they may find an out- 
et before they get there by bursting 
he tube with their pressure. But a 
hou-saud pardons, ladies, for using 
words whidi ought only to be heard in 
lie laboratory.'’ 

“ Indeed I*’ exclaimed Madge viva- 
•iously. “Do you think we do not 
enow what a vacuum is ? Do you 
enow, sir, that Alice and I were always 
It the top of our physics class? ^>o 
iiintl wlmt you are about!" 

And Raymond, enchanted with his 
mtlience, gave them all the details 
hey wishM. He was always under- 
tood. Madge in no way exaggerated 
n affirming that her scientitic acquire- 
iients, and tliose of her friends, quali- 
ied her to understand. 


Yhe ‘Bov’s Owi) 

This circumstance rendered more 
singular the lial.itual futility of their 
lives. All had been well educated, 
iK'tter educatitl in many respects tlian 
tlie majority of their brothers, or other 
young jx'ople in their circle. But, 
strange to say, once this education was 
teiininated, ami the certificates ob¬ 
tained, they closed the liooks. and bade 
adieu to ii!gei>ra, to give tlnunselves 
over, body ami soul, to rubliish and 
ostentatious disjilay. But, fortunately, 
that did not prevent their retaining a 


thirty tlioii.sand dollars, I feel quite 
proud at seeing our estat<-s as large as 
an English county, our colossal for¬ 
tunes. our indomitable speculators, and 
our rivers and forests proportionate to 
our industrial power." 

“You are becoming quite lyrical!” 
exclaimetl Alice. 

“ Reinemlier," said Matlge, xyithout 
listening to her, “that in my childliood 
they tauglit me, the history of France 
and England. 1 was pained to tind 
that these two nations have done great 


We have the dollars to buy one.' 


few notions of physics, to be of use 
when required. 

“ Bravo ! ” said Madge, clapping her 
hands. “It is superb, titanesque, this 
utilising of tlie Niagara! Find in 
fable anj'thing grander if you can. 
But here is the material! ” she added, 
with patriotic pride. “ America alone 
possesses a N iagara.” 

“ Do not forget that the subduer of 
the monster is a Frenchman!” said 
Alice Cooper, laughing. 

“ I do not forget it, and I know how 
to render homage to other nations. 
But I must confess they appear all 
paltry by the side of mine. The old 
world seems very small and stunted. 
AVhen 1 think that a man, to be a great 
proprietor, need only have two or three 
hundretl acres that a man can be 
called rich who has only twenty or 


things, while America had no history. 
But I was consoled by discovering what 
little strips of water were their most 
celebratea rivers the Seine and ■ the 
Thames, for example, by the side of the 
Mississippi.” 

“ You give an extreme importance to 
mere bigness” said li^mond. 

“And why should I not? I admire 
big enterprises in a money-making 
sense. Y'ou, Mr. Fr^zols, who are 
engaged in a colossal affair, you ought 
to tind the feeling l^itimate.” 

“ I may find it legitimats but only in 
a certain measure. If you love success 
for what it represents in effort, intelli¬ 
gence, and sacrifices nothing can be 
better. If you love it for itself, merely 
for the dollars it brings, I should say 
it was quite a mistake, though a com¬ 
mon one, and decline to admire it.” 
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“Who asks for your adiiiiratiou?” 
retorted Madge haiiglitily. 

“(iiiod ! *Vo\v you arc going to 
quarrel !” said Alice. 

In fact, it was seldom that any con¬ 
versation wliatever between Madge and 
Kayinond did not end in a quarrel, 
avowed or disguised. Tin-young French- 
inan, as we know, had often to complain 
of Miss Curtisss conduct in this respect, 
lint he could not helj) being interested 
in hr-r, welcoming whh pleasure her 
graceful advances, and seizing his op¬ 
portunities of correcting her superlicial 
faults. Madge, for her mrt, found it 
intolerable that anyone should pretend 
to reform her. And, as often had hap¬ 
pened before, she went oil' in a hufK 

“■ 1 liate people who are always moral- 
i.sing,’’said she to Alice. “J)o you not 
think it is detestable ta.ste? ’’ 

“But what did he say that was so 
extraordinary V' 

“Oh, I understand his insinuations, 
it is not the first time lie has .served 
tlicm out to me. He tliinks I am vain, 
pretentious, and mercenary, and he 
gi\'es me to understand it every time 
he ^'t.s a chance.” 

“But, my dear, he is inucli attached 
to you ; all the world notices it.” 

“ I hone he will not take such a 
liberty I' said Madge, with a certain 
ilisplay of dignity. 

“ Good ! Again you are on your higli 
horse,” said Alice, laughing. “Xo one 
knows better than you that he takes 
the liberty, and no one is more pleased 
at it.” 

Tlien, becoming serious, she con¬ 
tinued, 

“ My dear, if I have any ad\ ice to 
give you, it is, do not repel him. He 
is not one of those witli whom you can 
play with impunity. Take care—” 

“ Take care ! Of what pray ? Po 
you tliink I respond to the sentiments 
with wliich you credit him ?” 

“Yes, I do." 

“M’ell, if so, so much the worse for 
you !” exclaimed Matlge in a resolute 
tone. “I can tell you, in all sinceritj’, 
that I have done nothing to attach liim 
to me. And as for me, it never entered 
my head to consider him as a suitor. 
Would you have me marry this little 
mechanic, even if he succeeds in his 
projects and makes his foi-tune? X’o, 
my dear. In tlie first place, I am not 
yet reiuly to put a chain on my inde¬ 
pendence ; I must travel; I must see 
the world. If it comes to me to take a 
husband, I shall choose one in a higher 
sphere than that of petroleum.” 

“ Say at once you would like a 
duchess’s coronet! ” 

“And why not, if I am offered one? 
Besides, we have the dollars to buy 
one! Ksthcr Kerley, whose fortune 
was nisvde out of salt pork, has married 
a baronet—” 

“Ves, and Jane Fowler married a 
Xeajwlitan prince, to discover, at the 
end of three months, that his princi¬ 
pality was quite imaginary.” 

“ .She made her inquiries badly. But 
I suppose there are some real princes ?” 

ilem ! Not many ! And they are 
not often found walking about in 
America ! ” 

“ Well, we will have a look for them 
wiiere they are found, if our heart tells 
us so.’’ 
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“A pleasant journey to you, prin¬ 
cess ! ” 

“ Good-bye for the present, dear 
Alice.” 

All the winter Raymond Frczols was 
hardly .seen at Curtiss Hou.se. He de¬ 
voted himself entirely to his woi-k, and 
did not leave the Niagara, unless to visit 
the contractors and urge on the hy¬ 
draulic machinery. 

The work.s advanced rapidly. By 
the end of March all the heavy work 
was finished, the canal dug, tlio new 
oil-reservoir connected on one side witli 
the depot at Drill Pit, and on the other 
with the submarine tube. 

A month later the pumps and water¬ 
wheels were in position. These wheels, 
working independently, ran with great 
ease on their steel axles, and could lie 
lowered into tlte current that would 
])ut them in action, or be lifted above 
the surface of the water. It was well 
that Raymond had thouglit of tliis 
precaution, for it was inevitable that 
they would be driven at high speed 
and require continual i*epnirs. As far 
a.s the speed was concerned, when the 
lock-gates were opened to let in the 
Niagara, it was so great that no instru¬ 
ment known could have determined it 
the first day. To the eye of the spec¬ 
tator, each wheel formed only a circular 
line turning on its own axis with verti¬ 
ginous rapidity, and driving the pumps 
with perfect fury. 

Fortunately all this had been fore¬ 
seen, and the cylinders and sliafts and 
pistons, like tlie floats, had been made 
strong enough to stand the power; 
while exceptional means had been 
adopted to keep them at normal tem¬ 
perature. In sliort, the most minute 
precautions had been taken for every¬ 
thing to proceed without a hitch ; and 
after two or three weeks of trials with 
the exhausters, and final rectifications 
and adjustments, the day came for the 
decisive experiments. 

The day fixed was the 2.")th of May. 
It was an important day for Ebenezer 
Curtiss. He was so deeply committed 
to the enterprise that his wliole fortune 
depended on it. If the result were 
favourable, Ebenezer would remain 
more than ever the wealthiest man in 
Pennsylvania. On the other hand, if 
the submarine tube were not equal to 
it.s task, it would be a disaster—a catas¬ 
trophe—the extent of which none could 
measure, for the mortgage on the. wells 
would probably exceed the value now 
that the yield was diminishing:. Not 
only would Ebenezer lose all at a blow, 


l)ut there was every chance that li? . 
would have to declare himself bankrupt. 

It was a strange thing, though quite 
characteristic of liis teinperament,tli;ii. | 
far from being anxious about so terrible 
an eventuality, he rejoiced in the iwsi- 
tion, and spoke with a gambler’s vanity 
of venturing seventy millions of frams 
against the chance of tripling them. If 
anyone had told him at the outset of 
tlie enterprise during the excursion ou 
Yedlow River that things would ever 
come to this pass, he would have re¬ 
fused to believe it. And yet within the 
eighteen months he had become com¬ 
mitted beyond the limit foreseen by 
Raymond and by himself. 

But such was his confiderKje in his 
star, or, as he said, such was his 
stomach, that if the day before the 
decisive one a proposition had reachei! 
him to share the risk on condition of 
sharing in the profits, he would have 
declined it. 

And tiiis very thing happened. Tlie 
Transit Company, alarmed at the dan¬ 
ger to its shareholders to be feainl 
from the rival enterprise, made a i)r'> 
positiou to be admitted to the busincs-- 
r>ut Ebenezer would not hear of it. 
He declared he was strong enough to 
carry his tube himself, and that lie 
would never work for another. 

Raymond had no doubt of success it 
the tube remained in good condition. 
But during this long winter so many 
dangers might have assailed it. Evt-ii 
a sword-fish piercing it would make ;» 
breach in it. And a breach, however 
small, on one single point of that im¬ 
mense length, would ruin everything- 
M’hen he thought of these things he 
trembled, not for himself or his glory, 
but for his partner, and especially hr 
Jladge. He asked himself liow li'* 
came to conceive an idea so hazardous, 
and to put it into execution. He sjii'l 
to himself that he had no right to inak>- 
such experiments, except with his own 
money. And ho saw Elienczep ruimxi. 
iladge reduced to abandon the luxury 
to which she was accustomed, and 
which became her so well. 

But soon he would drive away such 
lugubrious visions, and, with a shru;; 
of the shoulder^ which was familiar to 
him, 

“ What does it matter ? ” he would 
say. “I will work for them, and with 
such good heart, energy, and couragr. 
that we shall conquer fortune at last! 
But we sliall succeed ! It i.s necessary 
that we succeed, and we will I ’’ 

(rt* be continued.) 


THE TRUE STORY OF JACK THE GIANT KILLEK. 

NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD FABLE. 

By Talbot Baixes Reed, 

Jut/ior of ‘'.SiV Lttdar," “The 3Iaeter of the Shelf," “A Doj with a Dad Kawe," tie. 

PART II. 


ROM the “ Scilly Gazette,” July 24. 

We uuilerufand that the last arrival 
at Giants’ Bay Jias lieen our talented yoniig 
fellow-islander Dr. John Smith. Dr. Smith 
has arrived at tlie Bay at an <)iqM)rtuiie time, 
as we hear that Giant Bliiiiderhoreia ill, an<l 
will doubtless avail himself of liU guest’s 
well-known professional services. 


: From the “ Giants’ Bay Broadsheet,' 

July 27. 

Tile following bulletin has been issued: 
“Giant Blunderboi-e is still suti'ering fnuu 
Hie ertects of his recent sliant att-ack “i" 
indigestion ; but :s better. His appetite 
is good ; and he feels able to resume Ids 
I receptions.” 
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Latkk.—( liaiit lilundorlNtr** lias liad a 
slij^'lit rvlap'c, and M>mo anxioty is fi-lt as 
to his coinliti'Jii. I)r. Siiiiih, <>t St illy, ut 
pio-ctit n,*si<h'.-.t in tlic hotol, h.-is licni 
onll' ii in, and a coiisiilutioii is about to 
lako plat'e. .M«-:tnwiiilo (iiaiits (.'oriiioraii 
ait.l ( ■alliv'aiitiis ait* projuirotl to ri'cci't* 
visitors daily at 3 and >S p.in. 


1‘roni the “ Evening: Tell Talo,” July 2S. 

The Mi'i.siNi; TofRists. - Extrai'i:- 
!«iN\i:v No News ok the 

l.lSi ol.N (■|.l:miVMAN.--Fm V St’IENI tVIC 
Mt.v MisstN*:.—The most astonisliiii;^ 
riitiionrs ctmtiniic t«> come in from tiiants' | 
Ikiv. In a<lditioii to the disup|*earance re- 
>oi i.-d in a rt“v'ent issue, we liave received 
iiiiorniation tiiat a wliole ouiorcss of ati- 
tiiio]Himor|)hists lias Is-en inissino for n 
vvi . k. Tliey were (juartereii at t’ornioran's 
Hotel, where tiieir i>*“rsonal effects still 
rciiiaiti. Many conjccttires are afloat, the 
Most reasonahle of whieli a|>pears to ladiit to 
the prolKihility of the iinlorlunato tourists 
li:ivitio ln-f-n eiioidfeil in tlie sands, whicli 
at certain states of the tide are sjiid to l»e 
hi-ldy daiijterous aluii}; this cvmst. 

L \TEIl.—At the lloimd Table to niolit a 
nnestion was asked as to the extraonlinary 
<lisaji!>earanees re|>orU*d from (Jiaiits* Ihiy. 
The Hume .Secretary reijuosted the lion, 
iiiemlier to oive notice of the (fuestiun for 
this day week. 


From tlie “(lianfs' ll-iy Broadsheet,'’ 
July is. 

The fvdlowinjr bulletins have lieen issueil: 

li.TO P.M.— (Ji.Ant Blunderltore is de<“i- 
ilcilly worse. Contrary to me<lical ailviee, 
he j>art«Kik of a hearty meal last iiiglit. Dr. 
Siiiitli is still in attemianee. 

4 I*. M. —tiiant Blunderborc lies in a hojie- 
less state. • He lias attain tlisreoarded 
imsiical advice, and eaten wdid food. Dr. 
Sitiiiii is still in attendance. 

H P.M. —It is with the cleei>est rej^Tct that 
We luive to announce the death of our 
e-teomed patron Ciant Blunderborc, which 
t'sik jdace suddenly this evening;, after a 
soTiiewhat painful ojteration. Details are 
not yet f«>rthcomino; but we exj>eet to 
i"ue an extra double number to-morrow, 
with a coloured phoUigraph of the (lecease<l. 
-\s only a limitevl number will lie printed, 
co]>ios should l« orderevl early. Theatten- 
ti-ii of avlvertisei's is drawn to the present 
unusual opportunity. 

LATt:sT.—Just as we to pres.s we hear 
th.at Dr. Smith has been summoned to 
attend Ciant l.'ormomn, who is ailing of a 
coiiiplaiut which presents i^’mptoms similar 
to those of tlie late Uiant Blunderbore. 


F'rom the “Scampingtonian,” July 27. 

De.vp. CiiAPPiE-vi,—Xoend of ago! Can’t 
lind my people high or low. People been 
slopingoffaltniumf. Fancyl know whynow. 
<*n Monday I saw Blunderliore’s door open 
us I passetf, and I thought I'd pop in and 
see what he knew about it. Ho was sitting 
in his oliair, ItMiking jolly blue. “ What's 
np, Blnndy," I said. “I'm awfully 
liungry," saUl he. “M’hy don’t you have 
some grub!” I said. “ Doctors won't let 
me,’' .said he. “ You see, a week ago I 
liap 5 «ened to eat something that disagreed 
with me. Between you and me,” said he, 
" it w as a knight in armour. I didn't mind 
the knight, but the armour gave me a very 
IkuI turn.” “ Do you know,” said I, “ that 
wa.s my governor! ” “My dear boy,” said 
he. “ I’m awfully sony. I feel for you. I 
wish I hmln't done it—sincerely. But a 
hilow mu-st live. Beally, I symiiathise 
with yon ; let me gra.sp your hand.” “ Not 


if I know it, v<mcad,”sai<l I; “iiiid wlieie's 
my mother!'’ “That's aiioiher thing tiiat 
troubles me,” said lie. “ Tell me, did she 
wvar a brociuled silk gown with Is-ads! 
Most unltieky for us Isith ! Beads never did 
agree with mo. It's a wariiitig to Isith of us 
to l>e more jiartieulnr. Beally. yi>u ninst let 
me grasp y«»iir hand.” “Not inucli; " said 
I. *' Dmik here, Biunderlsire, I mean to 
show Von up. I'll let some of nur fellows 
know aUmt you, and v<'ti see if tliev don't 
make you .sit up be^ire long. " “I feel 
niucli more like lying down," said he. 
“ NVoiild you mind handing me that medi- 
ein*‘ Ivottle!” “Don’t you wish you may get 
it!” said I, and cut. 1 told Jack Smith 
alsmt it, and he wa.s no encl riled. 1 must 
-say. 1 fet'l riled myself. It’s sjiecially 
aw kwanl, liecatise tlie mater had our return 
ticket'in her jHicket ; and I ean’t get away 
from here. 1 wisli you’d .send me a sov., 
some of you. I'll s<iuare up after vac. 

Yours ever, 

Hi'tiH .\ Pie. 

P.S. —Here’s a p>! Old Blutiderliore's 
gone at last ! Smith says it was tlie steel 
armour inside him tiiat did it. Serves him 
jolly well right ! 


From the “ (Hants’ Bav Broadsheet,’’ 
July 21K 

It is with feelings almost akintooonsfema- 
t ion that we announce the sudden and critical 
illnes.s of our esteemed fellow -citizen (Jiant 
< 'oniioniti. Tlie regret withwhieh we make 
this announcement will be shared by all 
thiHc visitors to this ehaniiiog retreat who 
during the last months have eome into con¬ 
tact w ith tlie amiable and acooniiuodating 
gentleman. Giant Connoran is one of the 
old school of Englishmen whom we can ill 
affonl to lose. Capacious in mind and body, 
with a largo sense of luiniour, of strict 
personal inteprity, and a heartv enjoyment 
of life, it is indeevl sad to think of him at 
the present moment as lyin^ on a bed of lan- 
gui.shing, from which it is doubtful whether 
no will rise more. Verv little news leaks 
out from the sick-cliaratier. Dr. Smith is in 
regular attendance, and, according to a curt 
bulletin publislicd an hour ago, rejiurts his 
patioiit'.s condition a.s exceedingly crave: 
“ Giant Cornioran is in a sttite of collapse. 
Tliere is a complete loss of nerv ous iwwer. 
The patient has (luite lost his head. ’ M’e 
have no doubt tiiat the melancholy death 
of his comrade Giant Blundcrliore iiaA 
seriously affected his nen'cs. Happily liLs 
condition sparc-s him the additional pang 
of knowing that Giant Galligantus is also 
on the sick list, with what, it is feared, is 
a mihl attack of the prevailing epidemic. 

Later.— The following bulletins have 
just appeare*!: 

“The condition of Giant Cormoran re¬ 
mains unchanged. 

“JoHsi Smith, m.d.” 

“Giant Galligantus is suffering from a 
severe shock to the system, with complica¬ 
tions. It is feared that the attack is of a 
similar nature to that of Giants Blunder- 
bore and Cormoran. 

“John Smith, m.d.” 

Late-st. —Giant Cormoran is no more. A 
memoir will appear in our next. S]«cial 
space will be rescrveil for odvertLsements 
on the cover. 


From the “ Evening Tell-Tale,” Aug. 1. 

The Giants’ Bav My.sterie.s.—The 
Plot Thickens.-Slddex De.vth of 
Giant.s.—K rMofRED Government In¬ 
tervention. — Further Wholesale 
Disappearances. —The plot thickens at 
Giants’ Bay. Two of the leading giants of 
the place, Giants Blunderbore and Cormoran, 


liavc died of wiint is ni>pai'eiitly an acute 
gastric epidemic. .Meanwhile hundreds of 
iu({uti'ies are pouring into tlie place respect¬ 
ing missing relatives and friemls. H is 
stated that an entire learned sisiety has 
«lisaj>|a*ared. (twing to the nrgeni repre- 
sentatioDs of the “Tell-Tale" and otlier 
journals, the tiovernment has at hisi 
awnkenetl to a sense of the gravity of the 
.situation. At the Itoiiiid Table last nigltt 
a commission was ai>pointo<l to impiire into 
the matter. It will meet this day week, 
and after appointing president and seere- 
tarv, adjourn till ttctolier. The police arc 
reticent ; hut on inquiry at the licad otlice 
we understand that search is Iieing niado 
in the Atlas for Giants' Bay. For the in¬ 
formation of our remleix, we give a map of 
tlie locality of the mysteries, and fancy 
portraits of the three giants. During the 
present excitement, and in the interests of 
our suliscriliers, it has l«-cn decideil per¬ 
manently to double the lu-ice of the “ Tell- 
Tale. ‘ 


From tlie “ West Anglian Antliro- 
IKimorphist," Aug. *2. 

In the continued unexplained alisence of 
the president and iiiembei's of the 9«x*icty, 
the usual meetings will not be held in 
August. We may point out for the benefit 
of advertisers that a considerable amount 
of additional space will thus be available 
fur their announcements. 


From the “ Giants’ Bay Broadsheet,” 
Aug. 3. 

It is with feelings of unfeigned melan¬ 
choly that we announce the demise of 
our excellent neighbour Giant Galligantus, 
after a brief illness. The lamented giant 
never rallierl from the nervous shock wliich 
overtook him a few' days since. Although 
details are still a-wanting, wo understand 
that his head was seriously affecteil. Dr. 
John Smith was inuttendanee to the last. 
Further imrticulars, with an extra supple¬ 
ment and portrait memoirs of the three 
giants, will be given in our next. In order 
not to dLsap{H>int our renders and ariver- 
tisers, the prices in each department will be 
farther doubled. 

Departure.— John Smitli, Esq., m.d., 
has left Giants’ Bay. 


From the “ Hue and Cry,” Aug. 14. 

Police Notice. —Whereas several per¬ 
sons have recently disappeared from the 
neighbourhood of Giants’ Bay, in the 
county of Cornwall, a reward of £1 will 
be offered to any person, not a iirinci()al, 
who shall give any infonuation leading to 
the detection of the aforesaid. 


From the “ Evening Tell-Tale,” Aug. 6. 

Our special correspondent at Giants’ Bay 
writes : “ The excitement here is unabatecL 
All sorts of conjectures are afloat. General 
opinion seems to connect the wholesale dis¬ 
appearance of tourists and the sudden death 
of the three giants as parts of the fiendish 
scheme of some person unknown. The mis¬ 
creant is supposed to be interested in some 
other wateniig-place. We have been for¬ 
tunate enough to secure a personal inter¬ 
view with the celebrated Dr. Julm Smitli, 
whose remarks—in view of his recent close 
personal relations with the deceased giants 
—will be read with interest. We found the 
youthful doctor enjoying a fragrant wee<l 
in the verandah of his father’s bijou resi¬ 
dence in Scilly. ‘ .4 beautiful day, doctor,’ 
we said, taking the vacant seat lieside him. 
‘Is it!’ replied he, placing his two feet 
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in R sraoefiil attittidc on tlie elaluvrately- 
polislivillmlustnuleof theImli’imy. ‘ Heanl 
<if yon at iiiaiitH' lUy,’ «e remarkeil, hy 
way of leading np to the .'‘ul>ji-<-t. There 
wa-M a pause, and then tlie doctor replied, 
‘ < >h 1 ’ • A Hiranoe atfair the sinhlen nior* 
tality in that j)lace, doctor.’ ‘ NVJmt alxntt 
it?' VO!* the Hnex|>ccte<l reji»inder as the 
man of physic slowly assimuHl a staiidiiio 
attitude. He was dresst‘d in a lioht check- 
-suit, which retlec'led cotisiileralde crtslit on 
the provincial tailor who jiiade it. ‘ That's 
tire 'piestion,' we replirnl. with a touch of 
hutnonr. The dirctor apjieansl to feel tlie 
iteat, but presently recoverwl sulficieiitly to 
call our attention to the |>eciiliar make of 
his boots. They were lar^e, with tlappeil 
upi>ers an<l clunipetl sides, ami could hardly 
have cost loss than a );uinea the lutir. Wo 
congratulated htiii warmly ujsui fiis jHwses. 
j-ioii. Dr. Smith tvius evidently proud of 
them. ‘See them?' said he, iMiiiitiii;; to 
file rijjht frsit. We n<Klile<l a triemlly as- 
went, inwnnlly amused at our friend's ecwn- 
trioity. * Do you s«‘e that hill there ?'said 
he. ahrtiptly pointiii;; over our shoulder. 
We turiieil to look. It was indeed a tine 
view wliieli met mir eyes -a view of which 
any native of Scilly ihi;:)it lie proml. We 
were alMHit to make an ol>servation to the 
s’fl'ect. when he interrupte«l us. • Feel them?’ 
We certainly did feel somethin}:—not in 
front of us- and not l«ein^ anxious to take 
np more of onr friend’s valuable time, we 
thanked him for his courtesy and retiicd." 

From the “Hound Table Hansard,’’ 
Auj:. ‘>r>. 

(.JiAXTS’ HaV SKUKOT f'OMMITTKE.— 
lami Merlin was in the chair. The com- 
niittee sat for a short time to draw- up niles 
'^f procedure and arran},’e an ailjouniment. 


It was decided to proroinie the inquiry for 
six mouths, in order to allow wilne:~si.s to 
attend. .\ brief discussion ensued on the 
oiiestion of c<»sts, and a short Hill was 
. draited, which it is pro|s>se<l to add to tlie 
estiniatc-s. The chairman cxprcssisl an 
' opinion that an additional twois-nce on the 
income-tax wouhl amply cover tlic costs of 
, the commission ; and it was njirecd to 
awai'^the passing of the Hill before tixing 
the^s. '\for tlie next meeting. The com¬ 
mittee >aeii adjourneil. 


From the “(Hants’ Hay Rroadslieot,’’ 
Sept. m. 

pREt.tMtxARY Notice.—O n the 1st of 
April next, at the .Mart, will lie wdd those 
three elijrible hotels—namely, “ Hlunder- 
boreHotel, “ Connoran ’ Hotel, and 
“ (iHlligantiis" Hotel, ideasanlly sitnatetl 
in (liaiiis' Hay, ('urnwRll, commanding line 
views of the sea Thc.se palatial houses, 
.standing in tlieir own grounds, are litteil 
with every comfort and replete with every 
convenience. Fixtures at a valuation. By 
onlor of the exon, of the late (iiants Blun- 
derlsire, (’ormoran, and (ialliganlus. 

Catalogues and orders to view on applica¬ 
tion. 

From the “ Army (lazetteer,” Dec. 1. 

Captain Turn Thumb to lie major-general, 
viir Sir Cap it Pie, deceased. 


From the “ Lincoln Weekly Supplement,” 
Dec. 

The Rev. Friar Tucker has been appointed 
to the living lately held hy the Rev. Simon 
Cellarer. 


From the “ West Anglian Antliro- 
]M)iiinrphist,'' Jan. 1. 

.\t a meeting held last week it was <le- 
ciiicd to icoigtiiii'C this society. A m-u- 
president was elected. It was announced 
that an exhibition would be offered yearly, 
to lie ealled the “ Hard Hide F^xhibition, " 
for tlie last es-ay on the gigantic remains 
of .south-west Hiitain. 


From the “ Scampingtonian,” Jan. 23. 

Term has begun. We arc gla<l to say 
that our eliiim, a Pie—now Sir Hugh ii Pie 
—lias lieeii utiaiiiiiiuiisly elected captain of 
the fiKitball club. 

I’rom tlic“ Scilly dazetto,” April .1. 

.-\t the mart on Monday were sold the 
three liiant Hotels of (Hants’ Huv. The 
i>i<Uling was very slack, but wc understand 
the lots were eventually knocked down to a 
dealer in old bricks. 

(.)ur respected fellow-islander, Dr. John 
Smith, has hatl the honour of being pre¬ 
sented at Court, where his Majesty lias 
lieen plenscil to confer on him several 
strii>es, and tlie order of the Giant Killer. 

' A jiubiic recejition is to be held in the 
: market-place to welcome home Sir John 
I Smith, U.K., M.D., on hU return from 
I Loudon. 

F'lom the “Giants’ Bay Broadsheet,” 
June 1. 

The offices of tliis jiapcr being now 
' closed, Buhs»;ril»ers are reque-sted to for- 
I wani outstanding accounts liv return to 
j Me> srs. Payup and Sliellont, solicitors, 
, London. 

I (THE END.) 


THE WIRE AND THE WAVE; OR, CABLE-LAYING IN THE CORAL SEAS. 

A TALE UF THE SCBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 

By J. Munro, 

Author of " El'etricity anrf I'f* VifK," etc., etc. 


E arly on the morning after the cable ' 
wn-s lamleil ji brigade of barefooted 
sailors took forcibh* posse.s.sion of tlie 
Orinoco’s quarter-deck, and, armed with 
hose and holystone, with pail and swab, 
Ix'gan a furious onslaught on the dirt 
which had been scattered from tlie 
cable. They routwl the doctor and his 
monkey from the field, and turned, or ' 
seernetl to turn, the hose upon the legs j 
of every individual who presumed to 
stand auout, much in the same way os 
a London cabman takes a malicious 
pleasure in running you down if you 
should dare to cross his path. Tliey 
carried their lu-strations into every part 
of the ship, and made her look quite 
spick-and-span after her labours, New 
awnings were hung over the quarter- | 
<leck and bridge, and everything about , 
the vessel was put in perfect trim. I 
It leaketl out that a grand festivity 
•was to be given on boai^ that evening. [ 
in celebration of the new cable, and 
that fcvitations had been sent to the 
Oovewior and leading families of the 
island, and also to the officers of the 
Cacique. 

Being a kind of holiday, a number of 
the electricians visited the shore, some 


CHAPTER XVIII.—A JOLLIFICATION. 

to test the cable and swim in the bay, 
others to tlie town and tlie telegraph 
station, or to the caiie-tields and the 
open country. 

Santa Maria had been despoiled of 
its forests and suffered much from 
drought. Probably for that reason the 
east end of the island was almost de.so- 
late: a thorny wilderness of cacti and 
mimosa scrub, apparently without 
human habitation, it was mountainous, 
or, rather, hilly, and farrowed with 
rocky at'roj/os or dry watercourses, on 
the banks of which grew a lielt of lofty 
ceiba, or silk-cotton trees and bushes. 
The shores were precipitous in some 
places ; but in other parts the shelving 
beach curved into little bays of coriu 
sand, protected by picturesque promon¬ 
tories and scatteretl “cays.” or islets, 
overgrown with Bianchineel and other 
shruW 

In one of these bays stood the cable- 
house, a substantial onc-storey building 
of coral rock, cemented with lime made 
from the calcined shells of the pink 
conch, and roofed with tiles. This se¬ 
cluded spot was w'ell adapted for the 
shore end of a cable, and equally re¬ 
moved from the danger of ships’ anchors 


hooking the wire, or the curiosity of 
j mischief-makers. A lagoon or creek. 

fringed with mangrove swamp, parted 
j it from the cultivated plain, on wliicli, a 
I little to the west, was situated the 
, tropic town of Felicida<l, with its cocoa- 
palms and harbour, and sugar-ships 
riding at anchor. 

Charlie Seaforth was one of the party 
which went to the cable-hut. As their 
boat danced over the green waters of 
the bay within the reef, the view 
around was very picturesque. Looking 
seaward, an irregular hue of snowy 
surf told where growing coral defended 
the bay from the blue breakers of the 
Caribbean. Landward the yellow 
beach of coral sand was terminated on 
the east by a craggy point, at the end 
of xvhich a little island called the 
Green Cay invited the attention. lu 
the middle of the bay stood the cable- 
hut, with a bank of sand behind it, 
overgrown with manchineel and shore- 
grapes. Inland rose the barren hills 
covered with the eternal scrub; and on 
the west, beyond the glossy foliage of 
the mangroves skirting the lagoon, the 
sun-baked roofs of Felicidad^eped out 
of the gardens and tufted pwm-trees. 
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“ This is about tlie prettiest cable bay 
I ever saw—tliis anti Moscjuito Cove,” 
said Mr. Carc'y, wlio was in the boat. 
“ I’ve seen the shore end landed in 
many a queer place—from the ruins of 
a (ireek city to an African fever den, 
from Cleopatra’s Bath to tlie forests of 
Newfoundland. And as for cable 
stations, why, I suppose everything has 
served for that. Nothing is sacretTto a 
cable engineer. 

* They 1*7 the telegriph and battery keep 
The halla where Jamahid sloriud and drank deep.' 

At Chia, wlien we repaired tlie Spart- 
ivento-Bona cable, we fixed upon an old 
martello tower. The entrance was 
twenty feet above the ground, and we 
had to get into it by a ladder. On 
taking posse.ssion we evicted an old owl 
and a pair of falcons who had a nest 
of young inside. At first we lived 
within tne tower, but feeling that all 
manner of slimy things were dropping 
from the walls and crawling over us, 
we shifted to the roof—a tine breezy 
situation—and rigged up an old sail for 
an awning. Here we slept and had our 
meals, but could hardly hear ourselves 
speak for the flapping of the canvas in 
tlie wind. Nevertheless we enjoyed it, 
and it was much healthier than the 
marshy grounds below.” 

“ The wretcliedest place I ever 
touched at was the Kooria Mooria 
Islands off the coast of Somali Land,” 
said Mr. Stacpoole, who was also on 
board. “ The only inhabitants were 
a few miserable Arabs living in mud 
hovels, and exposed to raids of pirates 
from the mainland. They seemed to 
have nothing to eat but fish, of which 
there was plenty. We caught abun¬ 
dance in the ship’s seine, among them 
the ‘toadflsh,’ which swells into a ball 
on being rubbed. We erected a wooden 
shed for the telegraph instruments.” 

“At Rio Grande do Sul in South 
America we had a bullet-proof hut. 
with loopholes for firearms,” saia 
Carey. “We called it the ‘Coffee Pot,’ 
and certainly it was hot enough. It 
was planted on the beach—a lonely 
stretcii of sand, swarming with a vicious 
little flea or sandfly. It was almost 
impossible to sleep, they tomonted us 
so oadly. We applied cachass, our only 
remedy, both internally and externally, 
but it was of little use. We were ten 
days there, abandoned by the ship owing 
to stress of weather. We cooked for 
ourselves with a fire of driftwood, and 
had to requisition theGauchosfor food. 
It was the worst time I ever ^ent.” 

The cable-house at Santa Maria was 
roomy and convenient, thanks to the 
care of Mr. Tracy, the general superin¬ 
tendent of the telegraph company. 
There was not only a substantial wnch 
for the support of the apparatus, but 
also hooks m the walls to sling a ham¬ 
mock, and a couple of rocking chairs 
for the comfort oi the testers. 

After taking their tests, the ship 
electricians indulged in a friendly chat 
with the Crusoes of Mosquito Cove, and 
found them enjoying themselves pretty 
well. Mr. Gannige, indeed, complained 
of a touch of fever, which he had 
remedied by swallowing auinine in a 
bit of cigarette paper ; ann tlie green¬ 
horn had sufiei-fd from the attentions 
of a vampire-bat, while sleeping in )jis 


ham’mock with his toe exi>osed. As 
for Monsieur Le^rand, he had taken a 
photograph of liimself by the light of 
severe fireflies collected in a bottle, and 
proposed to send an account of the ex- 

g eriraent to the Academie des Sciences, 
aris. Mr. Carey recommended him to 
turn his attention to the insulating pro¬ 
perties of pyjamahs. 

After a dip in the sea, Gilvray and 
Seaforth strolled away to look at the 
country behind the cable-house, pend¬ 
ing the return of the boat to take 
them to tlje Orinoco. They found it a 
veritable Wilderness of Sin—an im¬ 
penetrable thicket of gigantic pnckly 
pears and thorny scrub, which tore the 
dress and hands in trying to get 
through. In the middle of it lay the 
cotfee-coloured waters of the lagoon, 
surrounded with a mire like coffee- 
grounds, in which a dense shrubbery of 
mangroves luxuriated on stilted roots 
encrusted with oysters. 

All on board the Orinoco were in the 
best of spirits that evening, in antici¬ 
pation or the coming “high jinks.” 
The vessel had been arrayed in bunting 
for the occasion, and all the electric 
lamps were ablaze, including a powerful 
cresset on the masthead. About sunset 
the guests began to arrive, and were 
received by the captain and chiefs of 
the expedition. Some of the Creole 
ladies were very liandsome ; their soft, 
dark style of beauty was in harmony 
with the moonlight. 

The dinner-table was decorated with 
tropical flowers, and every guest was 
presented with the following : 

ELECTRICAL MENU. 

S.S. Orinoco. 

Date. 

Potage^. 

Sonpe h la queue de IxDuf. 
Maccaroni au filaments. 

Hors d'aHi:re. 

Huttres. 

Saucisson h la cable sous-moriu. 

Poissons. 

Soles frites. 

Kale ^lectrique avec lieurre noir k la ozoce¬ 
rite. 

Pieces de resistance. 

Filet de bceuf. 

Selle de niouton roti. 

Entrees. 

Vol au vent. 

P&te d’angnille lilectrique. 

Legumes. 

Haricots verts. 

Cao-cUoux fleurs. 

Pomme de terre de Sauty, et uaturel.* 
Sifcets. 

Current pie. 

Ohm-elettef au lihoni-korff.:£ 
Complete des fruits glac&L 

Cafe. 

After dinner the Governor of >Santa 
Maria proposed the welfare of the 
Caribbean Telegraph Company and 
the new cable in impressive terms. He 
expressed a hope that the cable would 
endure at least a thousand years, and 

' t ' Dc Sauty. Ohm, ami Rliumkorfl are weU- 
kuowD uamei ia electrical woric. 


that Santa Maria would, througli its 
agency, become the most flourishing 
island in the whole world, and the 
garden of the West Indies. He re¬ 
minded his audience of the stimulating 
efliect of the telegraph on commerce, 
and its invaluable services in case of 
war or insurrection, of tire, hurricane,, 
and flood. He alluded to its influence 
on social life, how raindly it brought 
the ends of the earth together, bringing^ 
news of good or ill to tlie remotest mem¬ 
bers of tne human family ; how it pre¬ 
vented misunderstandings, broke down 
prejudices, exterminated superstition, 
and disseminated knowledge ; how, in 
fact, it wafted to our very breakfa-st- 
tables the news and experience of the 
whole world, as the steamship and the 
railway train have carried its various, 
products ; and finally, how it tended to 
unite the different races of mankind 
not only in thought, but in blood, thus 
hastening that happy time of universal 
kinship predicted uy the Scottish iioet 
in the immortal lines, 

“ TIicD let us pray that come it moy, 

As come it win for s' that. 

When man to diod the world o'er 
Shall brithera be fora' that." 

This address was received with great 
enthusiasm, the toast being coupled 
with the names of Lord Ferris, as a 
director of the Caribbean Company, Mr. 
Tracey as the Superintendent, and Mr. 
Gilvray. The Governor next proposed 
the prosperity of the Telegraph Con¬ 
struction Company, and the healths of 
tlie scientific staff on board tlie Orinoco. 
He extolled in high terms the triumphs 
of British engineering, and especially 
those of the company in question. The 
toast was coupled with the names of 
Mr. Massy, Captain Speedie, and Mr. 
Perkin, the former, in his response, 
expressing his most fervent hope 
that the cable would prove a great 
benefit to the island, and his equally' 
sincere regret that the necessities of the 
work compelled him and his colleagpies 
so soon to forsake those charming 
shores, whero they had seen so much 
to admire, and the kind friends thej" 
would lejive behind them. 

Being Saturday night, the usual toast 
of “Sweethearts and wives” was in¬ 
corporated with that of “The ladies,”’ 
and proposed by the doctor, who 
facetious^ couplM it with the name 
of Mr. Moles, much to the embarrass¬ 
ment of that individual. His protesta¬ 
tions were, however, all in vain, and in 
response to the continued calls of the 
company, the philosopher rose to his 
feet. After staring in profound ab¬ 
straction at the table-cover for about 
five minutes, during which there was 
a solemn pause, Mmes lifted his head 
to the roof of the saloon, ^d stared up 
there for another five minutes, during 
which the company showed symptoms 
of restlessness. At length, having col¬ 
lected his deep thoughts, the philoso¬ 
pher stuttered forth. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Moles, “ I feel that I am quite un¬ 
worthy to fulfil my present duty—I 
mean, pleasure. lean hardly call my¬ 
self an admirer of the fair sex—(‘Oh, 
oh !’)—I should say I do not pretend 
to know much about them. (Hear, 
hear.) 'Woman is a phenomenon I have 
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nov*'r stuilii'<l. fA 1:uil;Ii.) Shr* ix, I 
HID toll}, an i-xfint«T<‘-niiiC ami 
varial>l«‘ i|!iantiry; l•^•.^l•^llMin£; 

an iMitity wifli wliii-h wo aro all moro 
nr loss familiar -1 iiioan, rli'ctriritj’. 
They SJiy that >hc* is lapaMoof warmiii!; 
our hoart.s widi a 

rosi«taiico (-oil travorsnl l>y a lurn nt, 
or i>li,(;litiin; it witii iii'-taiit liro, liko tin* 
li^litiiin;; Hash. Tln-y say slii> can kill 
us ontrisjlit, (*r inspire us with now life. 
Slio ran ros.>l\ (» our iiaturo into its most 
loatlisiinio <‘loiiioiits. or l•lMl^l it up into 
now and hoaiitiful conihinations, evoa 
as the eurront in an oloetmlytio liatli : 
slio can niakoof it a splomlid crystal or 
a waste solution. (('hims.) We droiul 
lior wrath, itoutlonioti. as wo dread the 
oiocti-ic spark, and we enjoy her smile 
as the--t(io dciii ioiis tints of the induc¬ 
tion tula*, or the the ozone of the 
summer morniny. (Hear, liear.) I'er- 
soiially, :us I hate stated. I am not an 
exj><*rience(l autliority, hut as a matter 
of Inpieal deduction, of pure reason, I 
tliiiik I may .say that woman i.s, in the 
]>rosent state of nur knowiedj'e, a ne¬ 
cessary evil (groans) —I l>og pardon, I 
nioaut to say, a neccss;iry condition. 
\\ liether it will l>i‘ possilile to do with¬ 
out her is a question wliieh will pro- 
hil>ly occupy the scientists of the 
fntim*. unless indeed hy that time she 
has developed into something else, of 
w hich there ar(> now many signs. 
(Laugiiter.) In the meantime I thank 
you cordially, on helialf of m.v fair 
i-lieiits, for the toast of ‘Sweethearts 
and wives.’ of which I am hound to say 
we shall Ik* ahle to study some admir- 
nhle specimens to-night.” (Cheers.) 

.V congratulatory telegram was also 
(leqiatched from the (Jovernor of Santa 
.Maria tolas Kxcellency the (.lovernor of 
Trinidad ; a message, hy the way, which 
greatly puzzled the somtioleiit Mr. (Jam- 
iige and the ingenious .MonsieurLegraiul 
in the solitude of Mosquito Cove. 

After diimer the guests promenaded 
the quarter-deck ami mounted on the 
bridge, to enjoy the cool air of the sea 
nnd the splendid moonlight of the 
tropics, a moonlight in which the sky i.s 
blue nnd the clouds are white and 
lustrous. Tlien it appeared from the 
sounds of a Hddle aiui concertina that 
the men in the forecastle were also 
liolding their feast ; and presently a 
icind of the revellers came aft. in front 
of the bridge, and, with perfect cere- 


lM|c Owi) l^apci^. 

inony. began a seremule concert. One ; 
after another of the tars and cable-men 
res))orided to his name, called by the 
.M.r., and, stepping to the front of the 
ring, performed his solo or piped his 
lay. Sow it was “Tom bowling” or 
“ Wapping Old Stairs, ’ again it was 
some ancient ballad of the sea. such a.s 
tlie “(iolilcn Vanity.” or a rollicking 
catch for raising up tlie anchor, like the 

•' .sixii'cii jiicu on a cioml ninn'* cIh-M. 

Yu, houvi! bu! aiul a boitlu ut ruin. " 

Sometimes there was a comparative 
failure, as when a young cable-luuid 
bcuan a tune an octave too high, or a 
sailor launched forth on a voyage of 
forty lines nnd lost hi.s reckoning. But 
the honours of the evening were 
rexerved for an ancient jimriner, lean 
and sailed with many a storm, who 
hitched up his trousers, and drawled 
out the following ditty with a 
monotonous nasal twang ; the others 
joining in the chorus. 

The Teikcrai'h shii* a»oy r 

In many a pillaiit »hip I have siilcil the liriny <le*p, 
A'lil many a fureiiin shore I have seen, man and )>oy, 

Fi um tlic ici- iu llalbii't liay, wljcre a-whalin' we did 
lay. 

To the swamps around the Bight ot Benin, man and 
boy. 

Chorin. 

But of all the fimny craft, why. the (pieercst fore 
and aft. 

Is the scii-ntinc iron box that lays the telegraft. 

Boat alloy! 

Oh, I've carried co.als toTyne, been to Normway with 
pine, 

Likewise unto Slianghai with green tea. man and boy; 
I've t<i"k antl<iiiitres from Brummac'cm to Oreece, 

And cokcr-nuts to 0-why-hee, man and boy. 

CMoriu. 

But of all the funny craft, she's the iineerest fore 
ami aft, 

Is the scientifle iron tnb that lays the telcgraft. 

Boat ahoy : 

.She's a wheel npon her bows, like a ring upon her 
nose. 

And another on her stem, if you please, man and boy ; 
She s lumliered up with cranks, and her body’s full of | 
tanks. I 

And a sailor man can never get bis ease, man and | 

boy. ' 

CAcni*. I 

Yes, of all the funny cruft, she's the queeroet fore I 
and aft. I 

Is the scieutifle iron Imx that lays the telegraft. ! 

Boat alloy! 



Hiru thi-ni siieiitinc h:).' a lot uf ii:>triinu'iits, 
\Vlii«:h ihry tUes in a locker Unit ia dark, man ami 
liov ; 

And (here 1>o(h day and night, with thtir lainps- 
a shliitu’ 

You can see cm sit n-watcliiii' of the spatk, ma 
and boy. 

Clioruf. 

Yes. of all the funny craft, alio s the ruiiiuu-st fore- 
ami aft. 

Is the scientific iron cheit that l.rys the telcgraft. 

Bout ahoy : 

But the mystery to me ii that ctrctrli Itec. 
liow they makes it go and ti>cuk your very word, 
man and boy; 

And why they take such care to give tlieniielves the- 
scare. 

For a cargo that they pitches overboard, man and 
hoy. 

Chonit. 

Oh ! of all the funny craft, she's the queerest foro 
and aft, 

Is the scleiitiHc iron I>ox that lays Uie tclegraft. 

Boat ahoy! 

Enlivened by the music, someone sug¬ 
gested a diince, and Captain Com mem I 
having sent for the band of the Cacique, 
a lively air was struck up, while a 
number of couples whirled merrily 
over the whitened decks in the moon¬ 
light. At length the happy evening 
wore away, and the guests took their 
departure, with many liearty and some 
tender partings at the Jiccomniodation 
ladder, tor in all probability they would 
never meet again, nnd one or two of the 
Creole ladies had left their images in the 
susceptible hearts of the juniors, to 
mingle strangely with the tests for in¬ 
sulation and the strains of the dyna¬ 
mometer. 

As Charlie stood beside the gangway, 

, watching the ladies in their light wraps 
I descend to the boats, he heard Jlr. Gil- 
vray remark to one who appeared to be 
accompanied by her two daughters and 
a dark young man, her son, “ Mr. Tracy 
advises me to stay at ‘ Mount Pleasant* 
—a boarding-house in the country.” 

“That will be nice! ” returned the lady 
“Our estate is quite near there; and! 
we shall be delighted to see you any 
tim^ou call.” 

“The St. Clairs are nice people,” said 
Mr. Tracy to Gilvray, after tiiey were- 
gone; “ we shall call together some 
day.” 

(7o be emtin'Md.) 


FIOTmE.H£ADS OF FAHOUS WAE8HIFS. 


N o. 6 is the elaliorate device that oma- 
inenteil tlie Ikiwh of Kenqienfeldt'H 
Koval fJeorge, which sank at Sinthead in 
ITS-. Site had lieen in ilawkes ti^fht in 
t^iiilieron Bay in IT.W, and in Kinlney's 
Wiutle off St. Vincent in 17S0. Site was 
a ]00-<;uQ ship, hnilt in 17o6 by Mr. J. 
Pownall. The anus are those of (leonxe ll., 
and on each of the supporting horses is a 
figure representing that king erowned with 
I.aurel, and lK?Rring a drawn swonl, while 
over each figure is a chenih with a crown 
ready to drop as soon as his Majeaty holds 
liis head still! The uext Royal (Jeorge 
was launched in 17S{>. Slic had tlie same 


PAKT ir. 

sort of figure-head, but the horstjs were 
jdunied, and the cherubs, having dropped 
the crown on the king's head, had disap- 
leared. The royal arms had also vanished 
rom the shield, and given place to G.R. 
She was in Howe’s First of June and Brid- 
|K)rt's victory in 1795. The ne.xt Royal 
(Jeorge wa-s the Koval yaclit whose figure¬ 
head we liave in >io. 21. She belonged to 
George the Fourth an<l William the Fourtli, 
and when Queen Victoria first went to 
Scotland .she went in her. Her figure-head 
is a bust of George tlie Fourtli crowned 
with laurel, and on each side of it is a 
slave kneeling with bonds clasped, and the 


' carving is continued along the side, eacli 

K rt having an ornamental liead supported 
two dolphins. She was ship-rigged, and 
. looked like a small frigate. Alas for the- 
vanitv of human greatness ! the once proud 
I Royal yacht is now a receiving hulk in 
. Portsmoutli Harbour, being the home of 
I the men of the present Royal yachts, who 
do not live on board except when the yachts 
are at sea. 

In No. 7 we have the very taking figure- 
: head of the Barfleur. Takmg, indeed, for 
; it was the Barfleur that took tl'e Comte 
i de Gra.sse in Rodney’s famous 1 attle off 
Dominica. Three great sea-fights have wa 
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won, each time when oiir country was in 
its extreiiiest <lan"er. The tliree are the 
Arma<l,n, Dfiininicn, anil Trafal^'ar. Mucli 
is made of the first and last, but the 
second is not often sfiokeD of just now. 


a fiijrate is toiling across the Atlantic with 
tlie orders of a liolj)les.s House of Commons 
for his recall. There is no Barfleur in the 
navy now, but it would be as well if the 
1 name were not foryotten. This Barfleur 


action of the 1st of June, 1794, in Lonl 
Bi-idj)orl's action oft' L'Urient in 179'), in 
Jervi.s’s action otT Kt. ^’incent in 1797, and 
in Cahler's action off Ferrol in 1805. At 
one time slie was comiiiaudcd by Coiliiii;- 



Old Friend*. 


(Di/ jicrinurion oj JJ. S. Markt, II A. From the picliirt rihibiied nt tht Fm/al Academij, and purchased /or (he 
Few South Wales Sational Gailery, Sydnei/ ) 


If is enouj'h here for us to say that 
the ilanjier from which Ho<Inov saved us 
was as ;;n.*at as that which Koward and 
Nelson tiirneil away, and that Rmlney had 
llie a<lditional merit of introducing an en¬ 
tirely new system of naval tactics to gain 
his ends. t)ne of not tlie least dramatic 
e(>i-«vles of English history is handsome 
Ueorge Ibidney saving hi.s country, while 


M'UH a three-decker of 98 guns, launched at 
Chatham in 1768. She was one of the fleet 
tliat defeated Comte de tJra.sse olF Mar¬ 
tinique in 1781; she was also in the victory 
over the Frcach off the Chesapeake on the 
5th of September, 1781, and in the cap¬ 
ture of St. Kitt’s anchorage in 1782. At 
Dominica she Mas the llagsliij) of Rear- 
Atimiral Hood. She Mas in Lord Howe's 


Mood, and William the Fourth was one of 
her midshipmen. 

No. 8 is the figure-head, Mith part of the 
stern ornament, of the grand old Bcllero- 
phon, the ship that M'aa in IIoMe's vict4»ry 
in 1794, M'hen she began the long M ar. She 
was in Cornwallis's victory in 1795: slie blesv 
up L'Orient—“The Ikiv stoml on the hum- 
ing deck”—at the Nile in 1798, >he was 
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at Trafiil^iiir in iHOa, nml on li«*r NajM>I«'Mn 
Kiirroii'itT'Ml in mo that she not only 

I'l ,'iin l>at en'lod the most >;lonoiis conte-t 
iti w hic h tlie navy Inu* en;;ayeil. There « as 
a Ih-ll<'ro)ihi>n also at St. Jean D'Aere. ami 
there wa- a steam Itellerophon at tlie Umi- 
kirdiiKMtt of Seha.sto|>o|. The si;..'nal-lMiy 
(it tliat Bellerojihun. wlio was alone on tlie 
].ir)ji with Lord William I’anh-t diiiiii;; 
1 hat terrible ]iliin^in^ tire from the Ku»iati 
h.ilteiies, Itas for many years lH*en one 
ot the writers most valued friends. The 
)in-'eiil lh‘Ilen>|)lion, ajiowerful ironelad, is 
the thijr^liii) on tlm North American sta¬ 
tion. 

No. ft is the fi;jurc head of Nelson's Caji- 
tain, the ship that Isire his hroad |H>ntiant 
11 ' t'lmimodoru at St. Vineenl. and from 
whieli he IsuirihNl tlie San Nieholas and 
San Jo-Mif. The Kjjure isa full length etligy 
of the naval captain of the ja^riuil. 

No. 10 is that of the St. (Jeorgo which 
took part io most of the cngagt^ments of 
the French War, and on which Nelson 
kniglite*! Admiral (Jraves after tlie luittle 
oil' ('o]ienhngen. Slic was lost off Jutland 
—a wreck tliat has become famous. There 
is no St. lieorge in the navy now, neitlier 
1 ' tliere a Captain ; but Ixitb would seem to 
lie t**o gomi names to lose. 

No. 11 is the figure-head of the Queen 
('harlotte, Lonl Howe's llagship on the 
ulorions First of June. She was launclieil 
ut Chatham in 1700, and burnt off Leg¬ 
horn in IStiO. No. 12 is the next t^ncen 
Charlotte, the flagship of Lord Kxmouth at 
the bombardment of Algiers, and now. as 
the re-christene»l Excellent, no other than 
the great gunnery ship at Forlsmouth. 

No. 13 is the tigure-hea'I of the Asia, 
now tlie guanlship of the Steam Reserve at 
Portsmouth, and quite aa mcU kuowu iu 


Its May as the K.xoellent. The lir.st -Asia 
Mas the fl.igsliip of Sir E<lM'anl Corlrington 
fit Nfivarino, nr, as it is the fashion inov to 
spell it, Navarin. Of the present Asia our 
artist sends us the folloM ing note, of the 
truth of mIui'Ii our rcailers can judge: 
“ Here is a hit of information from a dock- 
v.'inlsman. She ivas built, he said, hy 
llomjee liamjee, or sonic other Indian 
]>rince, and made a present to theOovern- 
ment, M'ith the Canges, ('aleiitta, HoiiiIniv, 
Indus, and Hindostaii, all built of teak, 
and Mciuid last forever. Once slie Mas in 
a storm, and cnpsize<l, but came up on the 
other side. She Mcnt over so fast tliat the 
men did not lose their footing. This he 
knew Mas tnic, as his uncle Mas alioard at 
the lime, and I could prove it to myself if 
I likeil, he said, by sM'inging a can of beer 
round and round at the full extent of my 
arm !" llomjec Itamjee u, svo HUpiMise, 
Sir .lamsetjee Jeejeeblioy. 

No. 14 Ls the iigure-head of the paildle- 
frigate Tiger, M hicli went ashore at Odessa 
in a fog during the Uuasian War, and m as 
destMveil, her ca]>tain being mortally 
\vounde«l and her creiv taken prisoners. 

No. 15 is that of the training-frigate 
Eurydice, M'hicli was lost off Dunnose in 
March. 1878. The draM-ing shows it M'ith 
the telescope round the neck just as it M as 
foiinil hy the divers. 

No. 1(5 is the figure-head of a very differ¬ 
ent sort of sliip, no other than tlie A ictoria, 
the last British sea going three-decker, a 
screM' line-of-hattle ship of 102 guns, 
launched in 18,'>9. Once she M'as the tiag- 
ship in the MiHliterranean; noM' slie is a 
hulk in Portsmouth “Rotten Row.” The 
present Victoria is the Jubilee ironclad 
just sent to the Meiliterranean. No. 17 is 
the figure-head of the Warrior, the first 


Rriti.'h irunclail. She Mas launcheil in IHGO, 
and tiMik her name from the Warrior tliat 
M'as in Nelson's bombardment of Co[>en- 
liagen in 1801 and Calder's victory off 
PerMl in ISOik 

No. 18 is tlie figure-licad of the Galatea, 
one of uur latest cniisers. No. Ift is that o£ 
the Trafalgar, one of our latest battlc-sliips. 
No. 20 is that of the Royal (.'harlotte, George 
tlie Third's yacht; and No. 22 is that of 
tlie A'icturia and Alliert, the pre.scnt Royal 
yaciit, a marvellous vessel that has been 
M'uleiied and lengthened, and turned inside 
out and u]>side doM'ii, and every M ay round, 
and altered in so many particulars at dif¬ 
ferent times that it is probable there is 
not a pound of metal in lier that is in the 
same place dom* ns M'hen she Mas launched. 
She lias the reputation of being the 8M'ifte.st 
and most conifoitable Royal yacht afloat. 

Most of these examples are from Ports¬ 
mouth ; but M'e need not go to Portsmouth 
to see iiian-of-M'ar figure-heads. At Vaux- 
hall Bridge there are a feu*, and at Milhvalt 
there are many, among them that of “ tlie 
fighting Tenieraire,” M'hich Turner in the 
M'ell-knoM'n National Gallery picture haa 
shown being toM'ed to her last moorings. 

A figure-head docs not look its b^t on 
land, either before or after it has iiad its 
day. Truth to tell it is almost grotesque 
M'hen seen at close quarters, but treat it 
fairly, place it on the stem of seme big 
liiie-uLbattle ship, and all its clumsiness 
lias gone. It is there in its projier place, 
and seen at a juoper distance. “ Ii you 
M'isli,” says our artist, “ to see hoM* nohle 
a figure-head may apjiear, roM' round the 
St. Vincent, in Portsmouth Harliour some 
sunny afternoon. AVlien off the jxirt Iom- 
rest on your oars, and I do not tliink you 
ceui see anything more majestic. ” 


BEWARE OF THE HYDKOPHAGOXI 


A STORY OF SCHOOL AND COUNTRY LIFE. 


Bv Rev. A. N. M.\.la.\, f.g.s., 

Author of "Coen# and Ilfreulft," " Cnele Tvteser," etc. 
{With lUuetrationt by THOMAS DOWNZV.) 


CHAPTER VI.—A boy's IDEAS OX THE SUBJECT. 



r.<T before tea on that same evening, 
aliile we were M'ashixjg hands and 


tidying up, two boys stood leaning over 
the .steel bars which formed a guartl 
round the fireplace in the schoolroom. 
They M’ere Hercules and 8pr}’. My 
friend Harry Dawson came up, and 
bringing liis open hand with a sounding 
smack tloM-n ujx)n the back of Spry, he 
said M'itli his nierrv laughing voice : 

“ Here, Spry, old chap, you’re the 
fellow for ghosts ; what ever on earth is 
a hydrophagon /” 

I don’t know—a •M-ater-eater, M-hat- 
ever that may be. Possibly nothing 
more than a pitfall covered over—the 
water would settle in it when it rains, 
and then sink down when it got fine, 
and so you might say the pitfall was 
a M'ater-eater. Will that do for you ?’’ 

“ Rather not. It’s all bosli. Here, 
Hercules, you old dutfer, you’re an 
undoulited authority on such subjects. 
Do tell me M-hat a hydrophagon is 1 ” 

“A hydrophagon 1 Oh, I don’t 
knOM' ; but we'll precious soon make 
one if you M’ish. Nothing easier when 
you know how." 

“ Rut we don’t, though." 

“Well, if you’re really anxious about 
it, I’ll shoM- you. After tea j mind, we 


j three only; don’t tell anyone elsCi 
! Meet me in the lane when the cloi'k 
strikes live. Or rather doM-n in the- 
' old wood-yard immediately after tea.” 

: “Jolly! All right!” 

! And as Dawson walked into ther 
' dining-hall with Spry, he said, 

! “ I’ll back old Hercules to hammer 

' music out of it. He’ll make us iaugli 
before he’s done ! ’’ 

Those two cut for their lives the 
moment tea 'vas over doM-n to the- 
, M'ood-yard. They had to wait some- 
minutes before Hercules joined them. 

I They heard bis steps coming leisurely 
nearer as though nothing M'as up. But 
he carried a deal of luggage, and con- 
' spicuous among other thing.s a Turk’s- 
liead mop, with a pole thirteen feet 
, long. He put the luggage doM'n. 

“ Hullo, nere you are, young Dawson,, 
that’s all serene ! It’s a simple design 
! as you will soon see, but highly efl'ective. 

We sell a great number of them. Just 
, hold the light there; thanks, noM' I cam 
j see.” 

I He proceeded to nail a bit of wootf 
across the pole in tlie centre of the- 
I Turk’s-head, and to this he securely 
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made fast a couple of small bull’s-eye 
lanterns, several of which were in the 
;scliool at the time. I have the identical 
pair in my possession to this day. 
You can make the light white, red, or 
green by turning the top of the 
lanterns. They made it red on tliat 
•occasion. Then Hercules swathed the 
pole in sheets unceremoniously borrowed 
for the purpose. And when he raised 
the monster and enveloped liimself in 
the sheets, it was a very striking bogey. 
The rod eyes were terrific. 

[I ought to add that Dr. Porchester 
Jiatl gone up to London on legal busi¬ 
ness, and would be absent a few days.] 

“ 'fhere you are,” said Hercules, 
“ done in five minutes. What more do 
you want 1” 

“ First - rate ! Hercules, you’re a 
.genius !” sakl both ; and Spry put the 
finishing touch by suggesting that 
Hercules should mount upon Cacus, 
and try tlie effect of a four-leggea 
liydrophagon. 

“ That’s it,” said Hercules; “ after all, 
you’re the genius, Spry. Catch liold of 
the goblin while I go for the donkey.” 

He ran outside and wiis soon in the 
"paddock. He called the ass by name, 
•and it came trotting up to him. He 
mounted and rode back to the yard. 
'They handed him the bogey, and he 
hekf it aloft. Hercules was so per¬ 
fectly at home on the back of Cacus 
that he never wanted a rein, and could 
ride without using his hands, so that 
these could be devoted entirely to 
manipulating the Turk’s-head an<i the 
arrangement of the sheets. Cacus at 
first showed signs of alarm and re¬ 
sentment, hut the familiar voice and 
pressure of the rider soon restored his 
•confidence, and when the other two 
lK)ys had settled the sheets so as to 
droop gracefully over rider and steed, 
a goblin such as never before bad 
traversed the grounds of Highfield 
House was complete in all its parts. 

*• Go it, Hercules ! ” said Harry Daw- 
•son ; “it’e simply magnificent! Ride 
round the field to get your eye in ! ” 

This was accomplished with a result 
nothing short of terrific. 

“Now then, we must look sharp, for 
it mu.st all be over before prep.,” said 
Hercules, once more riding up to his 
friends. “ What’s the next part of the 
entertainment, you fellows ? Or are 
you satisfied already v/itli the perform- 
.ance of the hydrophagou 1 ’’ 

“Oh, just make a tour round the 
kitelien-garden, and ride past tlie fowl- 
house, in case any midnight marauder 
is on the trail of a chicken. Pay a visit 
to .Mother Carey on the way back. 
We ll open the gates and keep you in 
view.” 

At oiico tlie flaming-eyed monster 
proceeded in the direction pointed out. 
The gates were thrown open for his 
progress, and he trotted gamely up the 
paths—post the fowl-house, and so on 
towards the cottage oi tlie Careys. 

Now old John, wo. know, Jiad gone 
out to reconnoitre (he burial-place of 
Timothy llowter’s black retriever, and 
his wife was I’eiwsing quietly in her 
•■irm-chair. She sat facing tlie window. 
Tilt* blind wastirawn down. Slio heard 
a sound of hoofs outside; she saw a 
gleam of light across the window- 
blind; iier cheek grew pale and her 
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heart beat quick. She rose—she went 
to the window, and with trembling hand 
she pulled up a corner of the blind and 
peeped out. {She came—she saw— 
she barely had time to drop the blind, 
utter one long shriek, .step back two 
paces, before ^le sank upon the floor in 
peaceful unconsciousness of all terror 
—Mrs. Carey had fainted away. 

I will endeavour to describe the out¬ 
side incidents which attended and 
brought about this indoor’s catastrophe 
from information supplied by Hercules, 
though feeling intensely conscious 
that words can but feebly describe the 
indescribable. 

All had gone smoothly till the liydro¬ 
phagon arrived at tlie broad and open 
ground in front of the cottage. Then 
Cacus began to get obstreperous. To 
use Hercules’ own words as he told it 
in the schoolroom. “I say, you fellows, 
1 could fancy old Cacus sayiug to him¬ 
self, ‘ Look here, I’ve had about enough 
of tliis tomfoolery; if you are deter¬ 
mined to continue it any longer, you 
and I must part company—that’s all.’ 
Then lie began to stand on his hind-legs 
and flourish his fore-legs like the fans 
of a windmill. It was as much as I 
could do to stick on. The sheet got 
flapping round my head. I could not 
see an inch. It got round the old 
donkey’s face and made him mad. I 
thought I had better chuck away the 
Turlts-head and all its apparatus. I 
had a mind to embrace iiiy steed round 
the neck and implore him to liave some 
consideration for my feelings. At one 
time I fancietl I’d get oft' and just show 
him what I thought of his conduct, but 
there wasn’t muen time for deliberation. 
Then I heard Mother Carey shriek, and 
I thought I’d stick to it a bit longer. 
Then the plot began to thicken. A^r 
dancing » hornpipe, first on one liind- 
legjthen on another, Cacus thought he’d 
try the same on his fore-legs. Down 
he came on them with a tremendous 
thump, at tlie same time flinging out 
his hind-legs to their utmost reach. No 
one short of aclown at the "Westminster 
Aquarium could have stuck on. I 
simply went flying, and while sailing 
gracefully througli the air I heard a 
sma.sh of glass, and knew that the liead 
of the hydrophagon had gone through 
the kitchen window. If Mother Carey 
wasn’t dead already, I guessed that 
would finish her. And then I came 
with a gre.at bump on the ground. Of 
course I had let go the pole in the 
course of my aerial flight. I was half 
killed, and s.aw enough flaslics of light¬ 
ning to furiii.sh a big thunderstorm. 
When I was sufficiently recovered to 
get up, Cacus had disappeared, and the 
upper storoj*^ of the monster was inside 
old John’s kitchen. I soon ha<l it out 
of that, and quickly took it to pieces 
and rushed ofi'witli it—feeling as sore 
{U5 rf I had enjoyed a good caning.” 

Such wa-s ilerculos’ version of that 
portion of the entertainment. Dawson 
and Spo’ had been spectators, and they 
assured us that in the whole course of 
their lives they had never witnessed 
sucli a strange and terrible s]K!ctacle as 
the capering of the liydrophagon iK'fore 
the final (K-twvonf'nt. It wagged its 
long neck, tliey said, and the move¬ 
ments of tlu! legs would have been in¬ 
finitely comical if the whole scene had 
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not been so appalling. When it took a 
header into the window, they nlrnost 
had to lie down. They said they liad 
not time togo to the rescue of Hercules. 
Cacus galloi>ed past them, letting out 
with his heels and squealing disiomted 
yells of his inhuman laughter, just as 
he had done in the schoolroom oi\ that 
first occasion of his coming into public 
notice.* After he liad gone jiast tliey 
.saw Hercules get up, and so coiieludetl 
that he was yet alive. Then they 
slipped away under cover of the laurel 
hedge, and waited for liiro round tlie 
corner. He soon appeared with all 
his prope.rties, whicn were speedily 
smuggled into safety. 

And then the bell rang for prepara¬ 
tion ; so they were all m time. No 
questions were asked, and no one ap¬ 
peared to have any idea of what hail 
happened. Tliey felt ratlier anxious 
about Sirs. Carey, but decided it was 
best not to make any inquiries that 
night, but wait to see what might turn 
up next day. 


We return to John Carey. He had 
set out soon after five o’clock that same 
evening, with spade and lantern, to in¬ 
vestigate the last resting-place 
Timothy Rowter’s ill-starred hound. 
He had no intention of prosecuting bis 
researches without leave. So he went 
and called upon Timothy. He found him 
at tea, sitting in his chimney-corner. 

“ I’ve come on a bit of business, 
Timothy, and it’s about the carcase oi 
your old clog. We’ve a notion, my 
missus and I, that our Doctor’s been 
tampering with it, and I’d like to make 
sure.” 

“ Hullo ! but that’s rum. I haven't 
seen him about. What makes yon tliiuk 
so?” 

“Well, it’s a long story, and there’s jm 
time to tell it; but if you’ve no objec¬ 
tion I’d like just to put my spade into 
the turf and see for mysolt.” 

“Eh, but I don’t much like that 
notion, somehow. Why can’t you K-t 
the old dog bide ? He’s safe enough- 
out of mischief.” 

“I don’t want to bother the poor 
beast unnecessary, but there’s no harm 
in having a loot. I’ll tidy it all up 
again. \ou’ve no call to be grumpy 
about it.” 

“Grumpy indeed 1 I don’t see no 
grumps about it. But there s no sens«* 
in your wanting to meddle with the old 
dog. I’d like to know what business 
your Doctor bas to go muddling with 
uiy concerns ?” 

“ It’s only a surmisement, you under¬ 
stand. WTiat 1 want is to make sure." 

“ Well, then you’ll have to want, for 
I’m not going to have you digging u]> 
the old dog when he’s comfortably 
settled—that’s flat! ” 

There was no getting round Timothy 
Rowtor when he had one of liis obsti¬ 
nate fits. John Carey could only 
shoulder Iii.s spade and lantern and go 
home the way lie canw, which he pro¬ 
ceeded to do in no very pleasant state 
of mind, for he had had along walk for 
nothing. 

He trudged b.ack across the fields, 
down the lane, and over the common till 
he came within a near sight of home. 


• Vide B. 0. P., vo). vi., page 39. 
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H**foro him was tlio poultry-yard, and 
l..‘youd it the eln'ery from his 

kitehoQ window. It was an hour dark 
«Miout;h for ghostly thiiics to abroad ; 
:ind who coaid siy that tlie’ hyilro- 
]>l>affon was not lurking in some place 
of concealntcnt ? 

llanlly liad the thought flittcnl with 
uin xsy wings through his mind, wlien 
thci'o suddenly liurst u|mn his eyes a 
sight which froze the very marrow ot his 
1 •lines. 

A huge white monster with long 
neck, hlack liead.and llamiiig eyes was 
in front of him, careering alwut th<^ 
kitchen gnnlen. John .stcxxl staring 
with horrible amazement. Suddenly it 
<jiiickene<l s|iet'd, ami shot forward in a 
1i«*rce attack upon his kitelien window, 
llehoanl the s]>lintering smasli of glass, 
f< )llowed by sci’eaiiis of unearthly cxul- 
tixtion. 

Stricken with awful terror, John 
<'arey found voice to speak his diiv 
distress. 

“ Oh, iny poor old missus! She's dead 
of fright, if it hasn't devoured lier to 
•'itoni.s ; k'r'aps tliere'll bo time to s;ive 
her yet I'’ 

To reach the gnfe he had to pass some 
■\v:iy along the Imlly hedge at the back of 
the c^Htrige. Hisknet>s tottered under 
but with tlie energy of a wild 
ilespair he amble<l onwards tocncounter 
the unknown. 

(/'o l/r e<'iilinufil.) 


CEICKET HINTS. 

By Somki’.vii.i.k Ciiinev. 

V. —ON ciioosixn A rUirKKT-n.VT. 

S oMK of Illy readers will proltfibly liurst 
out laughing on reading the title of 
this article, and mutter, “ Cheeky old 
siuHer ! Just as if he can elionse a hat for 
me. ’ Quite so, hiys, but do not jump at 
eonclnsions so fast. Ite.-ul it over again, 
{iml you will see that I do not want to 
eh<>«>se a hit for you. 1 should not )>rcsiiiiie 
t<> do so any more than I would allow 
vou to chiKise one for rue. Ka -li one must 
.^uit himself, or he will not lie suited at all ; 
hat 1 Hatter myself I may be able to give 
voa A liint or two tliat .sonic of you will 
tin<i useful in making a selection. Dr. 
i loiulon Stables does not choose yourrabbits 
or vour dogs for you, but he tells you wliat 
-ar«* tJic good and bad punts you should look 
fi>r in making your ehoicc ; ami I would do 
th«* same with regard to your hats, for tliere 
are go<xl and liad jioiiits in a bat, the same 
as there are in a dog, though to an iiiexjic- 
rieiiocd eye tliey all look jiretty imu-h alike. 
Hat to business. 

In these days it is a rare thing to see a hat 
Avitliout neane handle; verv different fnim 
the time when I lM?gan to pfay, and when it 
was* only swells who jKis-sesscd such luxuries. 
In 1 1 lose day* it w.os considered a great thing 
to have a liat with a splicoil ash handle, 
ami still more to have one witli a strip of 
xvlialolione ninning down it. Now every 
hat with any iirefcnsion to the name must 
have the regumtion bark cane handle, and 
I presume you must have one too. 

Ill the first idace, I would say do not got 
.-I t<Hi big for you.- It will only cramp 

ami confine your play : and tliough it may 
<-over a shade more of your stumps, ami 
vou may keep an extra l*all or two out of 
voiir wicket, you will lose in the end hy 
Dot uiAking as many' runs through it being 


too heavy for you to wield properly; and 
tlie cliahccs are, from the same reason, 
you will l>e caught in the slip off its 
shoulder. It is iiupissible for a ls>y to 
nliiy propTly with a hit that is too large 
tor liiiu; he might as well exi>ect to make 
a goisl bag witli his father's gun. (!et a 
hat in proportion to your size, and wait till 
you have grown a bit liefore selecting afulb 
sized one. 

Then as to the thickness of the handle. 
And as reganls this there is no rule, you 
must suit yourself. Tor some the handle 
i-auiiot lie too thick, ami they will have 
it iloublc wmpiied witli twine, and tlien a 
covering of washleather or indianildier 
over that, to make it tliicker still, until it 
resembles a puiit-jsilo more than anything 
«1'C. Tor my own part I prefer a thin 
hamlle, round which 1 can get tny fingers 
eoiiifortahly; it seems to give more freedom 
to the play, ami I have a notion that you 
get greater driving jiowcrs from it. Choose 
wliioliever seems most comfortable to you, 
but whielicver it l»e, rememlier to rub the 
twine wtdl with olialk before you begin 
playing, or should you run up a 
seore the state of your hands will eonnteract 
any pleasure you may feel at your suc¬ 
cess. 

Then as to the blade, and this is the 
most impirtaut item. Pick one with a 
iiiee straight grain running down it, and 
innoeent of knots and those dark hniwn 
patidies which are found in cheap bat.s. and 
wliioh mark the outside jiortions of the 
tnmk from whicli it is cut. The straighter 
ami more level the grain, the better I like 
the ImU; hut there is one portion of the 
Uit where a curve in the lines, or, as it is 
often termed, a lieauty sjwt, is regarded 
with favour. And that is at tliat part of 
the Imt with wliich vou hit sixers, say four 
or live inclies from t'lie Inittom. A beauty 
spot initicates that that part of the woml 
hus bet-n in jiruximity t4) a knot, and 
therefore it is lianlcr and more solid, and 
tlie ball, finding greater resistance there, 
relHiunds more briskly than from the softer 
portions. A player can tell in a moment 
from the feel whether he lia.s hit the liall 
with the lieautv spot or not. The exertion 
is nothing, amC the ball seems to Hy back 
of its own sweet will. The wood of the bla<le 
should Ik} as firm as possible without being 
too ilry, and tlie fimt thing ,vou should do 
with a new bat is to nib its surface hard 
witli a stump or a kitchcb poker. You 
cannot nib it too much, putting on a little 
oil at the same time. Vour object is to 
compress and make the fibre as solid as 
possible. A bat may look a beauty until 
,Vou begin to play with it, when you find it 
sjiongy. ami every hit you make leaves an 
indentation, until you find its surface 
ri-sciubling the higlily magnified skin of an 
orange. And this brings me to another 
point. It is the fashion now to havealight 
liivt, and yet one with plenty of wood in it, 
as it islermeil—that is, a good thickness 
through from face to back, towards the 
lower end. To turn out a really properly 
mode iKit of thU description is well-nigli 
an impossibility. A fjood bat is com¬ 
pressed by the maker licforc it leaves his 
hands, to get it as solid as pos-sihle, but the 
eompressinjr it seems to reduce the amount 
of woivl in it, and if more wood is left when 
eiiltiug it out to allow for this deticicnc}’, 
then the wciglit is increased. A liat-maker 
saiil to me the other day, “Ah, if gents 
would only allow ns another lialf-ixinnd, 
the bats would l>e a vast sight better, but 
they will have 'em light, ami so we can't 

t iress 'em so iniich.’^ It did not take a 
•liml man to see there was reason in what 
he said, ami therefore, boys, I would advise 
you not to be too great sticklers about the 
hiatter of weight. I do not mean by this 
you are to take a bat that makes your 


wrists ache eveiy time you endeavour to 
cut; there is reason in all things. 

After you have satislieil yourself in the 
matter of grain and handle, then tiy how 
tlie Uit “ comes up.” .Stand as you wonhl in 
front of the wicket, and play imaginaiybnlls, 
cutting, driving, and bitting them to leg. 
Vou will feel in aminutc whether you have 
got the right kind of thing ; for all hats are 
not Ualanced tlie same, and what will suit 
onelioy. another could not make a run witli. 
Avoid varnished bats as you would llie 
plague. 

And lo-stly, if, after choosing your Iwit, the 
first time you use it you are Ixiwled, or 
caught out for a duck, ilo not blaiiic the 
Itfit. iJemembcr it requires soniothiiig 
more than the bat, however excellent it 
may la*, to run up a .score. There must Ixi 
a good player at the end of it. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


Al'GlST. 

T bs rouLiaT Rus —We never sit down to write 
the Doings for August without a certain foding 
of sadness. The brighUst and best part of the suiti- 
nier has fled. Tlie jenr is young no longer. The 
(iaysnwp in ; tlie nights got long, and are often dark 
and dreary. Winds Mow through tho trees with a 
h.-irshtr sougli, and storms are not nnfre'incnt. In 
the latter part of this month a hK of Arc in the par¬ 
lour grate is rather a comfort than otherwise. All t 
there it is. We arc all too apt to tliink abont onr own 
comforts; Iiut we should not forget our blends out 
of doors either. To our mind, ns for as the animal 
world is concerned, there are few sadder sights on a 
wet, l>leak August day than tiiat of a herd of fowls 
huddled together in the corner of an aU-too-small and 
nithy rnu. Into this black and beaten enelosurc 
some food has been thrown this moming alrrmly, 
and some mav come anon: bat the wind has liecii 
blowiiig,and the cruel rainhasbeen ceaselessly pour¬ 
ing down; the u ater in the drinking-pan is full of 
earth, and there is no shelter except a comfortless 
and equally filthy fowl-honse. No wonder their tails 
di^p groundwards, or that they complain andilily, 
and now and then give vent to their irritability by 
peckliig each other. A pretty picture this, is It not 1 
And it is an alt too common one. We sketch it 
merely to impress upon onr readers the necessity of 
now seeing after the repairing ot the fowl-house and 
mn. You cannot have eggs it you do not; and if 
you kill fowls Uiat have been badly treated you will 
And hut little on their hones worth picking. 

Overcrowding is one of the sins of the month, and 
one that never fails to breed mischief. Weed out, 
tlicrefore. Keep only the best birds for show, or the 
likeliest for breeding and laying purposes. If you 
have ROo<l birds moulting, better sejiarate tliem. 
'Jliey nre treated aa sickly by their ncighbonrs, and 

{ xiiiUlied accordingly. Meat scraps or lioiled hill¬ 
ock's lights will tend to hasten tlie moult. And a 
d<'Bc—a c.'ipsuie or two—of castor-oil often brightens 
a moping bird up. Beware, however, of diarrlucs, 
wliich is not unconiiiiou among neglected birds at 
this season. 

Keep the nests clean ; see to the roof ; throw gar¬ 
den refuse into the run, and scatter oats among it to 
give llie birds exercise. Tliis hist is most essential. 

The Pigeon Loft.—W e must be just as careful to 
piard ngainst overcrowding in this department. 
Many of our readers niny have seen an overcrowded 
iil/int.atlon of young trees, say, spruce or larcli firs. 
It is a siglit not easily forgotten. Hardly a tree, or 
rather hush—forthey c-an never become trees—that la 
not sttuiU'd, meagre, mlserahle, and probably covere<l 
with lichens nnu mould. If yon can keep in mind 
sucha “Wood” as this when yon visit your pigeon¬ 
loft, it will be a good thliig for the health tliereof, 
ami for yourown happiness. In an overcrowded mn 
wc may expect sickness of all sorts; and If we have 
not actual illness, wc have enfechleincnt of consti¬ 
tution ; and the one is even worse than the other. 
Weed out, then; feed the remainder well, ilating 
should now cease ; if it does not, yon will have weak 
stuck, aud weakness all round. 

The Aviary.—A ttend to cases of mowlt. This is 
a most daiigcrons time for yonr hinl. We do not 
believe in Io<)king npon a l>ird as sick when moult¬ 
ing, as sonic do, and coddling too much. Hut your 
f.avourite is delicate, and wants ft little nwre atten¬ 
tion. I^’sh air, with freedom from draught, rather 
richer foo*!; -add, for instance, a UlUe Unseed and 
maw, Be sparing with the maw, however; too mtieh 
of it tends to congest the brain. Cover up at night; 
and you mayput asaffnin-lenf in the water, and a 
few drops of glycine. But do not give iron ; at the 
first go off, ftv all events. 

Clean your flight cages tlioronphly well Iwforo 
turning tlie birds back to them, and have the foun¬ 
tain tilled with pure water, clean seed In the pan. 
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and claan ^itty sand on the floor, with a morsel of 
nice green food on the roof. 

THR RabhITRT.— fleurf in the ears and so-called 
iiiaiize are two complaints wc arc coiisLuilly h»-iiig 
askcil about by oiir rabbit boys. Both coniiiluiiits— 
Hiiil the one is only the secoud edition of the olliei — 
are due to irregularity in feeding, liadly chosen food, 
and neglect of the hutch. We refer you back to the 
Doings for January, tn which we rave a capital scale 
fur rabbit diet, but may here add tliat it would be 
better to have but a few ebanges than to blunder 
and be irregular in a number. Plain diet, clean and 
lidy ami sweet, may well be your motto. But alwve 
all kcH-’p a clean and savoury Imtcb, and a dry one. 
Ita'ibits do not as a rule have half enough auushine, 
and even less exercise. They are kept constant pri¬ 
soners in filthy little dens. How would their little 
masters like a week of the same treatment f 

Ths KESSKL.-A>>out nnnge in dogs—».<?.. real 
mange—it is caused by an insect. There is scratching 
and much general discomfort, with red and Icitorous 
patches. Wasli the animal twice a week. Be care¬ 
ful tlie water is not too hot. Use some sn :h soap as 
^ahlire’s, Spratts', or Sanitas, and for tiny peu 
pumiline soap. Anoint the sore places with sulphur 
ointment after the dog is dry, or partially so, and 
^ve a clean dry bed, with mashed vegetables in the 
diet. A fair allowance of meat and brotit should lie 
given. Spratts' biscuits are excellent, because they 
contain beetroot. Do not give hay as a bedding. 

Thk Apiary.—R emove the supers, and see that 
the stock is not too weak. Look after robbing. The 
plan la to narrow the opening of the blvea 

QVKRR Pits.—A hedgehog, as we have had occasion 
to remark before, makes an excellent i>et, and a most 
inter<-ating one. Young ones may now be caught on 
fine dewy evenings in the country. Never buy an old 
one if you have occasion to buy. By-the-byc. talking 
of buying, reminds us that never a packet of letters 
comes to us witbout a dozen inquiries os to where 
this, that, or the other bird or animal maybe bought. 
There are only three plans: the lirst and best is to 
buy from regular breeders; the second, to go to any 
naturalist's shop and state your wants; and the 
third, to advertise in such papers ns the “ Feathered 
World■’ (a moat excellent and well comincteil jour¬ 
nal), the *' Exchange and Mart," the “ Stock- 
K'-eper," “Fowla," or “Small Pets." Any news¬ 
agent can get you a copy of one of these, and you 
often And advertised just the animal you ore iu 
search of. 

THk KiTCiiKS Oarpeh.—L ettuces, turnips, and 
spinach may be sown In England—not in the far 
north. Ctbbagea should be plante<l, and Scotch 
kail, a capital haidy green. Make mushroom beds, 
earth up celery, keep down weeds, and keep walks, 
beds, and borders the pink of tidiness, removing 
withered leaves and garden refuse to the dung-heap. 

The Flower asd window Gardess.—T he win¬ 
dow garden ahould be very l>eautlful now. As soon 
as a flower is a1>out done blooming, remove it and 
put another from the ganlen in lu place. Keep the 
ground well stirred, remove dead leaves, and ualer 
well when needed. Keep the flower garden-beds 
and iMrders equally iu nice onlet. ualng the rake 
fre<iueiilly, lor this has a most fresheuiugetlect. Tie 
Up trailing flowers. Remove dead leaves and old 
blooms. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


PASTIMES FOR AUGUST. 

FwAtna.—The opening of the fishing season in 
June is ine great event tn the boy angler's year. It ■ 
is ostunUliiiig how many a line Is wetted at day¬ 
break on that auspicious occaxlon. With the in¬ 
crease In the popularity of angling, it is doubtful If 
the 1st of September brings out hs many early riser* 
M the 16th of June. This year It is reported that 
■•first fish’'was taken by an Eton boy, the fish being 
a »-lb b.srbel; but there are so many reconis of 
••first n8h"that we received the intelligence with 
mmh reserve. _ , 

I'liis year the perch in the ih.aiues are suffering 
from disease, and it is recoiumendc l that all i>erch 
taken fw rrtnrned to the stream. The oMlnnry size 
for pereU to be given anotlier chance of life is eight 
inches over all. Trout, it may be worth while to 
note, should bo returned to the river if under W 
iuclies in length : pike if under Id : barlrel If uiuler 
13- chub if under 10: carp if under 10 ; bream if 
under 10 ; grayling if under 0; tench if under 8; 
roach it under 7 ; dace if under 6; nidd if under 6; 
gudgeon it under 4. It ia hard to throw back lish 
that come very iie.irly up to these measurements, 
but it must l>e done. We remember seeing a little 
fellow on the hank lost year who had caught a chilli 
about 0^ inches long, prolnibly the biggest flsti he 
had ever tiooked. ami great was the struggle iK'fore 
he could make up his mind to abandmi it. He cer¬ 
tainly did hit best to stretch it out to the ten inches, 
blit the attempt was hopeless, and with a deep sigh 
ho limply dropped it into the water. 

Good news for tile Londoners 1 A movement ia in 
progress to persuade the Conioratlon to free the 
Thames, as they freed Eppliig r'jrest and Burnham 
Beeches. If the Corporation »ei-e buy up the rights 
of Uoic riparian owners, and secure all the fisheries, 
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towpaths, and camping (p-ounds for public use, they 
would earn the gratitude of tens of thousands. It 
would lie the most popular “freeing" ever under¬ 
taken. and we hope all our re.nlers who cau will give 
the movenieut a helpiiig hand through tliemselvea or 
their relatives. 

C}/rf<'ng.—The cycling novelty of the year is the 
pneumatic tyre, which on road and cinder-path is 
said to have converted cycling into riding through 
the air. The pneumatic is an ugly tiling to look at, 
being two inches thick or therealMUts, and as clumsy 
and solid as a cab-wheet- But it Is really a thin 
lube, tlie air in which serves as n cushion, mini¬ 
mising all jolt and giving a semi-flying progri*asion 
that la delighttul. The ease with which tlie roughest 
ro'id cau be ridden Is remarkable; and as for the 
laclng-path, one handicapper is always seen to turn 
pale each time a heavily penalised rider appears on 
the track with tills formidable affair, which always 
runs to win. Some humorist has suggested it 
should bedisqualitled for "lilting;" but the Ufilug 
is ail illusion. 

Cnct-ft. — Tlie cricket season will be notable 
amongst many things for the greatest score on 
record, that of Cambridge University against Sussex, 
being 703 for iiiue wickets. This match is reckoned 
as flrst-claas by courtesy, so th.it the event will be 
not^ in the annuals. The match provided another 
"record" in the grow aggregate of runs scored 
during the three days, which amounted to 1,339. 
Gaiiu's score of 228 for the Players is the greatest 
individiul winnings against the Australians as yet i 
hut the total of the side's innings. 5i6. is not the 
liest, as seems to lie supposed. At Scarborough, fur 
instaiiee, in 1886 England scored SS3 against them— 
a wonderfully level Inninn, in whicli the lowest 
score WB* Barlow's 16. and the highest, Ur. W. O. 
Grace's 9-2. For purposes of comparison, we give, by 
request, the ''results' of the former Australiau 
teams. 


Team. 

Wins. 

Loises. 

Draws. 

1878 

19 

7 

15 

1880 

21 

4 

12 

1882 

24 

4 

10 

1884 

18 

7 

7 

1886 

9 

8 

22 

1888 

19 

14 

7 
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Book on Pigeons fE. M h-OaMeH's is best, but 
dearest. Lyall’s (Upcott Gill) is very go<xi; and 
"Horae and Farm Favourites" gives about all the 
average boy wants to know. 

Mange is C.ATS (W.S Calmer).—Mostnnsatisfactory 
cases. If you know how to, wash the poor animal, 
and afterwanU dress the bad places with sulphur 
ointment, it may do good. But most cats cannot 
stand grease, so it is peiliaps better to trust to a 
lotion of borax, and not to wash. 

0«C^ 

OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Blnminatixig. 

(Continued /rom iM^je 072.) 

Second division (age* 16 fo 19). 

It will l)e at once noticed that in this cla'is 
wo liave largely increased the total amount 
of inize-money, which was originally placed 
at two guineas. This we felt iiiiiielled to 
do, not only on account ef the excellence of 
much of tlie work submitted, but also be¬ 
cause the tliree comiietitors jdaced first in 
the Award were so nearly equal, though in 
xlirterent stvlcs, that it seemed unfair to do 
other than* bracket them. Not far behind 
them, too, came others, to whom we have 
given sjierial extra prize-s. 

Our Award is as lollows: 

Prize*—’l\*. each. 

JMiEi Brown (age 16), 43, Chiistppher Street, Bel¬ 
fast. 

K L. AriM’^TRoNG (age 19), Byiand House, Chelten¬ 
ham Piiiaili', Hiirrogite. 

JAUEj Mercer (age 17), 33, Wall Street, Belfast. 

.Special Extra Prize* -15*. each. 

0. 3. GILUNGIIAJI (aged 18), 93. Stokes Croft. Bristol. 

R. E. SxiTH (ago 17), 77, Elm Grove, Brighton. 

Special Extra Prize*—\0$. Od. each. 

G. E. McClelland (age 17). Newtownard* Road, 
Belfast. 
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John R Kennedi (age IS), so, Nortli St. Munp 
Street, Glasgow. 

certificates 

(The name* are arran;jed approximately ia order ef 
tiieni.) 

Thomas Dubbels. S3. Chester Street, Liverpool. 

Wm. Harrison, 3, Rugby street, off Brougliwu Lanf. 
Manchester. 

H. J. ALLEN, 112, Chatham Street, Reading. 

A. ANDERSON, 19, Station Road, Church End, Fintb- 
ley, N. 

C. O. Law, 19, Alpha Road. Regent's Park, *.w. 

A J. CCFF. 8, SaUsbnry Terrace, The Butts, Fiowe. 

G. J. Comber, 19, Clyde R'ind, Brighton. 

E. A. Saver, 86 , New Kent Road, 3.K. 

S. O. Deards, Harlow, Essex. 

0. F. Grant, C, North Parade, Frome. 

H. Y. BOREHAM, 35, Gibson Square, Islington, N. 

SVD. Newcombk, 15. Castle Street, Swansea 
Thomas Brvdom, 8, Tait Street, Edinburgh. 

\V. R. Prior, lO, Sumatra Road, MHl l*ne. West 
Hampstead. 

J. W. 8ALTONSTALL, Ivy Villa, Hangiogroyd Lane. 
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ends with that hammer, just pass it 
this way.” 

“Two more lamps, Tom, and another 
flag—look alive ! ” 

The Osprey was all in a bustle of pre¬ 
paration for an entertainment to which 
Captain Fermor h:ul invit<'d the com¬ 
mander and otiicers of another gunboat 
that had just arrived, as well as a num¬ 
ber of visitors from the shore, including, 
of course, the great Mr.,Commissioner 
Bulfrogge. The leading features of the 
evening wore to be a supper on deck 
under a canopy of flags and coloured 
lamps, a solo on the tiddle by one of the 
crew, a song by another, a comic recita¬ 
tion by two of the officers, and what 
Edward Fermor had thought tit to call 
“a historical, geographical, musical, and 
a.stronomical pertormance, entitled ‘Co¬ 
lumbus Discovering America,’” got up 
by Edward himself and Mr. Harvey, the 
ship’s doctor. 

When the appointed evening came 
the trim little vessel made a gallant 
show. Rows of coloured lamps, slung 
upon the taut ropes that crossed each 
other overhead, lighted up the snowy 
whiteness of the well-scoured planking, 
the shining brasswork, the polished can¬ 
non, the slender tracery of the spars and 
rigging, the gay tints of the countless 
flags that hung in festoons on every side, 
from the crimson and white of Turkey 
to the American stars and stripes. 

The full moon of the tropics was 
shining in all its splendour, and as boat 
after boat ran alongside, the ripples 
which they made in the smooth dark 
water seemed to flash into living fire, 
wliile the whispiering woods along the 
shore loomed in black masses of ghostly 
shadow against the clear moonlit sky. 

The bend brown faces and sturdy 
frames of the Osprey’s crew were a tine 
sight as they mustered on the deck in 
their gilt-lettered caps, white trousers, 
and smart blue man-of-war jackets, 
wliile Captain Fermor and his officers, 
all in full uniform, stood at the gangway 
to welcome their guests. 

(.’onspicuous among these was the 
short, Droad, ungainly figure of Sir. 
Commissioner Bulfrogge, arraye<l in a 
whitecoat with two rows of gilt buttons, 
and a forage cap trimmed with gol(l 
lace. In the centre of the half-circle of 
seats placedfor the company a curiously- 
carved chair with a scarlet fringe (the 

f ift of some native king to Montague 
ermor) had been reserved for the great 
man, who took possession of it as 
majestically as an emperor mounting 
hi-s throne, although tne “flop” with 
which his heavy bMy came down upon 
the low seat somewhat marred the 
digiiity of the proceeding. 

ilie entertainment went off admir- 
al^l 3 ^ Bill Barton’s song and Tom 
Davitt’s fiddling were loudly aji- 
plauded, and tlie comic recitation sent 
<-vcryone into fits of laughter. At 
hiigth came the turn of “Columbus 
l»iscovering America.” which was to be 
the last performance before supper. 

The tinkle of a bell was heard, and a 
sturdy negro, in a picturesoue dre.ss of 
white ana scarlet, drew aside the spare 
sail that served as a curtain, disclosing 
the paintefl“drop .scene,” which hung be¬ 
fore a platform in the centre of the deck. 

An audible titter ran through the 
circle of spectators ; and well it might. 


The drop scene was painted to repre¬ 
sent a South African colonist reading 
to his comrades a letter from home; 
but over the letter our mischief-loving 
Edward had pasted a small coloured 
print from iEsop’s Fables, headed in 
large capitals, “The Frog trying to 
Swell itself into a Bull.” This pointed 
allusion to Mr. Bulfrogge was instantly 
understood by everyone except the 
worthy commissioner himself, who sat 
gazing in self-satisfied ignorance that 
they were all laughing at him. 

And now the drop scene slid back in 
its turn, and the performance began. 

Scene — An office, irUh a fable covered with 
papers, ana one chair, in which is seated 
a man in an oilskin coat and tarjHinliii 
hat (Mr. Hnrvci/J. licsulc him stands a 
btindbox, on which is icrittcn in large 
letters, “Capt. Christopher Colmnbus, At¬ 
lantic Ocean. To be left till called for." 

Columbus rises, and walks up and 
down, singing: 

JLir—“ Jenny Jonei.” 

“ My name ia Columbus, I live in Ue-no-a, 

My heart'a in the Highlanda—I mean the blue 
aea; 

My father waa Irish, my mother was Spanish, 

So 1 an Italian of course had to be. 

I'm going to discover all sorts of new islands. 

And find a new world just whenever I like; 

And my flag still shall brave both the breeze said 
the battle, 

For although I can hit. I was ne'er known to 
stnfre.” 

Voice behind the 8cene.s.—“ Captain Co¬ 
lumbus ! hoy ! ” 

[Enter A TELEORAPH BOY (Edward Fer¬ 
mor), who runs against Columbus, 
knocks him down, and rolls over him.] 
Columbus (savagely). Just like my 
hick; 

I ne’er was known to strike, but I’ve been 
struck! 

(Scrambles to his feet, and throws his chair 
at the boy, who dodges behind the table.] 

Bov. Where’s Kit Columbus ? 

Col. (rubbing his head). gone down, 
my merry man. W’ho wants him ? 

Boy (showing a yellow envelope). Tele¬ 
gram—im|>ortant—very, man. 

Col. (cantiously). How much is there 
to my ? 

BOY. Nothin*'—it’s free. 

Col. Then I’m Columbus, and that 
thing’s for me. 

[Opetts the telegram a)ui rco.ds idoud:) 

“ Dear Sir, 

My council with one voice declare 

'That a new world must be found out somewhere; 

We've fixed upon America as best, 

And to your well known skill we leave the rest. 
Go right ahead—HI give you afi yott gain. 

Yours 111 great haste, 

Kixo Fkrmnakd of Spanr." 

That's something like—and just at the 
right minute; 

(Turns out his pockets and counts.) 

Mv purse has only sixjtcnce farthing in it! 

Bov (springing forward). Give us tlie 
sixpence ? 

Col. (indignantly). What? The tele¬ 
gram’s free! 

Boy (sulkily). More free than welcome, 
as we say at .sea. 

Col. (surprised). Are yoti a seaman? 
Boy (proudly). I’m the seaman’s joy ! 
He always goes where he can see a buoy. 
Col. You know the sea then? 

Bov. Never saw it yet; 

But Fve read Marryat. 

Col. That’s enough, you l>et! 

I’ll take you for my boatswain. 


Boy (doubtfully). What’s the pay 
Col. Your tea, your sugar, and 
cents a day. 

Boy (gleefully). Done ! I’m your nia 
Col. {producing a paper). Sign an 
then—come ! 

Bov. I’m ready ! (Dips his thumb 
the inkstand, and nud.es a blot with it 
the paper.) There's my mark. 

Col. (cxainining the signature). Ii 
Tom Thumb! Now we must find acn 
Bov. I’ll find you plenty ; 

I’ve left some friends downstairs (i 
must be twenty)— 

Just out of jail, anil don't know whei 
go— ” 

Col. (eagerly). Burglars and tbievi 
IkiY. Yes. 

Col. Just the thing ! (Lams out'•_ 
window) Hollo ! 

Just step this way, my hardy sons of 
Tar; 

I’ll take you all—I don't care wlioyon 

[Enter a number of suspicious-looking . 
idth closely crojgnd huir, andolho's 
of having just conic out of prisoii. 
they file in (hey sing a chorus, tn 
the boy joins vchnucidly, stamlint ■ 
his head and flourishing his fed 
niV.] 

CHORVS. 

AiV—“Cheer, b>i}». cheer ’ 

“ Cheer, boys, clieer ! some sliillings let u> t'ln 
As an tuBtuiment of our comlcg pay; 
We'll have our flU of pickled pork to-incrro* 
So let US forget we dined on air to-dty. 
Once we were thieves, with little to rewarJ u 
Getting at times a flogging for our pain: 
But when the New World opena out bef< ’r a 
Twenty shlpa' l)oats won t hold our 
Cheer, thieves, cheer, for Captain KH 
(AtuU) (Jim, I can see some money Inhiilii'Ci 
Now for a change, we U try some honai Ii!* ' 
Cheer, thieves, cheer, for the IbiIk- ' 
Land.” 

W’ith this chorus the first pait']’' 
perforniance concluded. But wfe ^ 
spectators were applauding it' 
watching eagerly to see what « 
come next, the proceedings 
denly disturbed by a very startin 
quite unexpected interruption. 

A shrill scream was heard belli 
scenes, and Jacko, the crew's pd 
key, onme darting like a rocket 
the platform, with a brush in 
forepaws ana a pot of red pain'* 
other. Before anyone could ' 
hand to check him, a secoad 
carried him right into tlie « 
sioner’s lap, paint-pot and all! 

The fact was that Edward I 
burning to repay the little gre'f 
deliberate rudeness to his broili 
for several days past made a pri 
carrying down between decks i 
let-fringed chair in which tlu‘< 
sioner was now seated, settlinf 
in it in an old white suit m-'*'" 
semble that of the comniis.-i< 
closely as possible, and then a 
the monkey to daub Inni all 
smears of red paint as he s.it. n 
Jacko for these artistic lab*'-” 
liberal allowance of sugar 
biscuits. 

This was just the thing!'. 
Jacko, who at lengtln got bi-’ 
thoroughly into his 4-ork fbiJ 
ment he saw Edwarm sit d-’|' 
chair with his M’hite feuit oi*-”! 
brush and pot. and bejfcan p»-: J 
as if for a Vager. 
man who was holdiiEg lib‘''^^J| 
scenes let him loose,! fand '"'j 
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thmiplit) tlie w.-ll known figure in the 
faniili.ir cliair, lu* clartt'tl upon it. and 
with half a d«>?cn rapid strokes of his 
l.iiish turned tlje j>oor coniniissioner's 
siiew-wliite t iuto tlie likfiiess of an 
.Viiierieau flag ' 

I'p sprang Mr. Cnninii.ssionor Rul- 
ti'ogge, sljotitiug and H'mrishing his 
artiis wihiiy itj tlie air : lait .facko. evi- 
d<-ntlv entering into the fun. elung 
.sTuuily to til** haek of liis nei k. anil as 
. ins pjiint-hedaulied cap f**ll oth, another 
Nvliisk of the laush left a hroad red 
siin-ar right across his iron gr**y head, 
making liiin look as if lie hail just been 
si'alpi'd. Ail the Ioi>kers-an were so 
convul.sed with latighl**r as to l>e utt*Tly 
iiowerle'is to aid him. and as lie o|>.*ned 
liis mouth to scream for help the nion- 
ki'V promptly thrust the paintdnush 
right into it. 

This was more than flesh and l>lood 
« ouUl bear. (lasping. sputtering, eoiigli- 
ing. half-chok*“<l. ami splashed with red 
as if he had just committed twenty 
murders in .suec»'S'ion, the luekl<*NS com¬ 
missioner scampered wildly along tlie 
leek, Ujiselting everything in his way, 
I ml bruising liis sliins and **ll>ows frigiit- 
Hiiy ; but still liis tormentor kept run- 
ling up and d<iwn him lik** a s iuirr**l <*n 
I tr«*e, h'aving fresh tract-s of paint at 
•very jump. 

At length Mr. Ruifrogge, dasliing 
diiully across the forecastle, stumbled 
gain.st a huge tul* of st»apy water, in 
liich the erew had just wash«*d tlieir 
lothes. rnabh* to check him«*‘lf, he 
ent heatllong iiito it with a tremendous 
•lash, and Captain K*Tmor wa.s fully 
venged. 


. H.VPTER X.—.\N -VKIIICAN' C'oXi KRT. 


IK third ev*-iiing aft**r the fatal dis- 
very that had l*Iast**d Delaval's hopes 
utKi him still at Kimiiiii, watching 
e suns**t with a weight of deieetioii 
his .stout lie.xrt such as it had never 
t before. 

He hail established himself in a pali- 
led camp on tlie rivt-r bank outside 
* town. Knowing well how little its 
•ee and treacherous inhabitants were 
be trusted ; and as he sat before the 
r.ance of tlie sto< kmle. a ilisfant cla- 
•ur of liarsh slemrs, niiugletl witli tlie 
ting of driiiiib and tlie occasional 
ig of muskets, reached him from the 
« of mud walls and grass thatches 
iiing this primitive city, 
hat morning a band of negro traders 
n the far-i>tr south-eastern nioun- 
s (the first men of their tribe who 
ever visited Kininui) had entered 
. town; and tlie Hanibarras, de- 
. te<l with this chance of fresh trade, 
s}>ent tlie whole day in examining 
bargaining over the goods brought 
heir new friemls. and were now 
ig the latter an evening entertain- 
. in the African style. 

,, e sun was sinking fast, but still 
'hilip sat musing. Even now. with 
'^thing against him. the indomit- 
ujan hau no thought of turning 
The verv idea of returning un- 
ssful wa.s intolerable to his daring 
?r, and he still hoped that even 
d his original object prove un- 
[table, he might strike out some 
ine of exploration which would 
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I turn this failure into a triumph. Mean¬ 
while his exhausted men were all the 
better for this rest, and the lliimbarrus 
(thanks to liis succes.sful treatment of 
their chiefs ailing son and several other 
, invalids) ,seeim*d disiMised to be friendly, 
ami to furiiisli supplies. 

I Suddenly a louder uproar broke forth 
I much nearer than l».*fore. and a crowd 
of negroes were seen advancing tumult¬ 
uously toward him from the town, 
belaval's first imjmlse was to spring 
back into the camp, and prepare for an 
' assault ; but the next moment he saw 
that they were making friendly signs, 

! and that amid the black limbs and 
‘ light cotton drawers of the IJambarras 
' were niingh'd colouretl scarfs and white 
' turbans. Then he guessed that the 
, towns]>eople had magnified their own 
importance in the eyes of their guests 
liy boasting of the “Great Fetish”’ who 
j was now among them, and that they 
' were bringing the sti-angers to “ inter¬ 
view " him in person. 

.•\s the grim figures swarmed around 
him. greeting him with a yell a,s harsh 
I and •*ar-piercing as a steam whistle, the 
j baronet (liaving satisfied himself by one 
I (piick side glance that his men were 
' poping over the stockatle. rifle in hand, 
j reiuly for action at the least .sign of 
I treachery), sat perfectly motionless, 

I stM'iningiy quite unconscious of their 
I presence. 

I From the group of turbaned traders 
in the centre—whose long sinewy limbs 
and angular features betrayed an ad¬ 
mixture of Moorish blood—advanced a 
tall, bony, fierce-eyed man, evidently 
the orator of the party. He made a 
I long speech to the effect that he and his 
, Virethren. tlie Talooks of the mountains, 

I had lieard the fame of the Great Fetish 
! when he journeyed up the Joliba (Niger) 
1 many niooii.s ago—that they were glad 
I to see his face at last—and that tliey 
I hoped he would receive them as friends, 

I and taste tlieir kixtakoof. 

Prompt at the word, a sturdy negro 
brought forward an earthen pot filled 
I with this famous delicacy, which is 
[ made witlj Hour and water, shaken into 
[ sometliing like sago-pudding, and then 
I placed ill a vessel full of small holes upon 
I a pan in which meat is cooking, that 
: the steam of the one dish may flavour 
tlie other. Sir Philip ta.sted it in digni- 
] fled silence, and then, rising slowly to 
hi.s fe**t, took from his piouch an amber 
necklace, and clasped it round the 
orator s neck. 

The savage, delighted with this new 
ornament, swaggered in among his com¬ 
rades to disiihiy it. and there ensued a 
grimacing and chattering worthy of the 
: monkey-cage in a menagerie. When 
tlie excitement had l>egun to subside, 

I the l)ambiirras (it being now almo.st 
j dark) kindled a fire in tlie centre of the 
I ojien space, around which they and their 
J Talonk guests seated themselves in a 
! circle ; and then the performances of 
the evening began. 

First came several pairs of native 
wrestlers, who. smeared all over as they 
' were with rancid grease, were anything 
but agreeable neighbours. Next fol¬ 
lowed an African dance, the performers 
strutting round and round the circle 
one behind the other, striking their 
sides with their clbow^ and howling 
like madmen. To this succeeded a 


deafening din of wooden drums, cow- 
horns, and brass bells; after which a 
voice called out something that sounded 
to .sir Philip exactly like “ sore throat,” 
but which, curioiisl.v enough, jiroved to 
be a demand for a Instantly 

thei'e arose a shout of “Ngarni! Nganii I ’ 
and the summons was answered uy the 
coming forward of the same tall, lean, 
wild-looking savage to whom Delavnl 
had given tlie necklace. 

Ngami stepped into the ring amid a 
dead silence, and stood motionless for 
H few moments, the glow of the fire¬ 
light playing weirdly upon his tall 
gaunt form and wolfish face, with its 
sharp white fangS and glaring eyes. 
Then he began to sing, while his grim 
audience accompanied the music by 
swaying their botlies slowly to and fro 
as it keeping time to it. The low dirge¬ 
like monotone of its cadence was broken 
ever and anon by a wild ear-piercing 
scream that appeared to serve as a 
chorus, which all the listeners swelled 
with the full power of their voices—this 
hideous clamour being rendered doubly 
frightful by the countless echoes that 
sent it in a long succe.ssion of unearthly 
shrieks through the gloomy deptlis of 
the surrounding forest. 

'* The white men came from the setting eno, 

Hoo! boo 7 

From the setting sun many moons ago. 

Hoo' hoo 

They carried thuiulcr in their bands, 

And from their niontlis went Bre and smoke; 

They came for gold to the black mail's land, 

Hoo : hee I hoo! 


The white men s dress was red os IJood, 

Hoo! hoo I 

A flag was their fetish, with two crossed sticks, 
Hoo: hoo 

Their skins were of iron, hard and strong, 

And through the woods they cut their way, 
Hungry for gold, thirsty for gold. 

Hoo ' hee ' boo ! 


The Mack men's anows fell like rain, 

Hoo' hoo! 

They killed one white man, tall and strong, 

Hoo! hoo! 

But onward still the white men came ; 

They burned our huts, they killed our sons ; 

They said, ' What man is strong as we ? ” 

Hoo' hee! boo ; ' 

Here Ngaini’s voice, which had sunk 
to a low and plaintive key during the 
last verse, swelled suddenly into a wild 
scream of savage rejoicing : 

“ The Fever Spirit of the woods, 

Hoo' boo ! 

Breathed on them the white mist of death, 

Hoo! hoo! 

The white men fell down one by one. 

The leopards' cul>8 knew where they lay, 

Their bones are white in sun and rain— 

Hoo ! hee ! boo 

With every repetition the yell of the 
fierce chorus became louder, wilder, 
more terrific, till at length, as the song 
drew to a close, the whole gang of 
savages leaped to their feet at once, and 
danced round the singer with frantic 
gestures and furious cries, while their 
black goblin figures, convul.sed limbs, 
and distorted faces, thrown out against 
the background of dark thicket by the 
red and fitful glare of the fire, formed 
a spectacle v^ich the boldest man 
living could scarcely have beheld un- 
movM. 
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But altliougli SirPliilip sat watching 
the liideous revel without a vestige of 
emotion upon his disciplined features, 
every droj> of blood in his body was 
tingling witli an excitement which all 
his wonderful self-command barely 
sufficed to conceal. Here, in the very 
s]>ot whore all trace of Don Alonzos 
ill-fated expedition seemed lost beyond 
recovery, he had found not merely a 
fresh clue, but the strongest possible 
proof that he had been on the right 
track throughout; for the song that he 
hiid just heard agreed in every point 
with the latest tidings which the 
doomed men had sent back to the living 
world before the gloonjy depths of the 
vast equatorial forest engulfed them 
for ever. 

“Against the native.s of this district 
we .are evermore on our guard, for they 
1)6 exceeding tierce and crafty, and sus- 
iciousof all men whom they know not. 
hey do call us robbers and evil men, 
and say that our scarlet dresses are red 


with thehlnod thnt ice have fhed. Already 
have we had one battle with them, 
wherein by Heaven's special mercy we 
did lose but one vuiit, even the good 
cavalier Don Luizd’Alcantara, to wliose 
soul may God give peace ! And doubt¬ 
less we had received more evil at tiieir 
hand, but that tJiey hold us in fear as 
being great magicians. For seeing that 
their arrows pierce not our breastplates, 
fliey say that otir skins are of iron ; and 
wlien we would .smoke tobacco, they 
think that n-e in-othe fire nnd smoke; 
and our musketiy they call thunder 
and liglitning ; and beliolding the flag 
of the blessed Cross which goeth before 
us, tliey say ignorantly that we have 
two crossed sticks for our '’fetish,' by 
which name they do use to call tlie 
heathen trumperies that they foolishly 
worship.” 

“ If tnat song were a mere invention,” 
thought the shrewd baronet, “they 
would have boasted of killing dozens of 
white men instead of only one, and 


would have taken the credit of de¬ 
stroying the whole expedition them¬ 
selves, instead of saying it was the 
work of fever. It was evidently com¬ 
posed when the facts were still fresh, 
and the coni))Oser must have put them 
in just as they stood. What I have to 
do now is to tind out whether this 
fellow Ngami has merely learned the 
song like a parrot from someone else, 
or whether lie really knows afiything 
about the history of the atl'air.” 

That very night the great explorer, 
tired though he was, had a long private 
talk with^’gami before going to sleep. 
What was said then no one knew ; but 
at daybreak next morning there wa.s a 
great bustle of preparation in the camp, 
and before another sun had set 8ir 
Philip Delaval, with liis plan clear 
before him once more, and full direc¬ 
tions as to his further journey, .set 
forward again, cheery and lightlie^ed 
as ever—to meet liis doom. 

(To be continued.) 


RAYMOND FREZOLS: 

A STRANGE STORY OF PLUCK, PITH, AND PERADVENTURE. 
By A. LAfRiE, 

^n(Aor 0/ “A NarvcUoiie Cou'ivtet;’ etc., e'e. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE VICTORY, AND WHAT FOLLOWED. 


H urrah ! Hurrah ! The oil is pouring 
in .a stream into Val Tregonnec— 
this time without any possible mistake 
or miscalculation. All Raymond’s hopes 


mobile Uouid ; all these elements 
united produce the miracle. 

And now that it is accomplished, now 
there is no room for doubt, now that 



are not only realised, hut surpassed. 
The Niagara is driving the oil through 
the tube with irre.sistil)le force ; and 
the power, transformed into speed by 
the narrowness of the tube, produces 
an unexpected result. The petroleum 
pa-sses through the Atlantic in six hours 
lifty-two minutes and eight seconds. 

The nature of the liquid lubricates 
the works of the tulie, and facilitates 
the flow ; the initial force is enormous, 
and continuous in its action ; the form 
and inclination of the syphon lends 
itself e^isily to the transport of a heavy, 


the telegrams from Brest luing liourby 
liour the cubagi' disgorged by the 
transatlantic tula*, and tlie storage 
reservoirs on the American side sliow a 
corre.sponding sinking of their levels, 
everyone thinks it such a simple matter, 
and sapiently declares tliat it could not 
Iw otlierwise. How could petroleum 
incessantly pushed from one end, do 
otherwise than arrive at the otlier 1 
Either it must burst the tul)e or pa.ss 
along it. And tliere was no reason why 
it should burst the conduit if it had a 
free passage through its length. A 


charge of i)Owder doe.s not burst s 
(iiiinon when it drives the projectile 
before it. And tin* tul>e through 
Atlantic is much stronger tlianoneaf 
lirst supjiosed. Re.siues the lueUl 
frame ami the surroundinggutta-i>erch». 
was it not surrounded by a casing of 
sea of immense thickness pressing oQi'- 
uniformly at every point, and strenart- 
ening it in formidable proportions i 
miracle would be, not that it should fc* 
strong, ljut that it should not be stroift 
etc., etc. 

And wlien the thing was done, 
])hilo.«ophi'od the very people whoal 
iiionths before had j>rovx*d to their' 
sati-sfaction that it was imi)OSsibU*. 
jie\vspa])ers were quite excited in 
exi»res.sions of enthusiasm. Knyii 
Frczols had -siuldeiily become their la 
or rather their idol. They gavis kii| 
biograpliical article.s, P* 

ti-aits of Iiiin resembling eacli other il 
no respect, related all his .sayitig-? aiN 
doings, and besieged him morning tW 
Jiiglit for new jiartioulars, ^ 1 

An article in the " Leviathan f’l'm^ 
icle” went the round of the AniericiS 
press. It was as follows : I 

“ Tho Korr<*t of tlie decisive ext-.:* 

iiicnt i>ii tlie tian.satlnntic tube .4 
bc-ii well ami all our contfi 

j)oi,ti ii-s had been tlirown Oil these*! 
li.v tlie iicw.s fle.signedly sjtreacl th. 
had hern i*ost]ioiied fora mouth, 
the ’Leviathan t'hronicle’ is not eafl 
misled when it can provide new s for 
readers. One of its most active 
seiiTatives, commissioned to keep an-- 
on the development of this gmit iiafu 
ti'ial enterprise, liad succeedetl a fwl 
iiightago in nbtJiining cmiiloymetH 
Far Rockaway ivs a stoker and grea*e-| 
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tliemaehiiuTy. Pf-rfi'ctly ln^gnun'd and 
<lisu:uis(*d, tlioroiiglily uj) to Ids diitios 
attoi* an appri'iitioe.ship of dve or six 
(lays, he played liispart S(»wi*ll that no 
one about the works had tlie least sus- 
j»icion of liis real cliaracter. In tliis 
way he seciinnl daily access totlie works, 
for the Press, like the i)ulilic. was 
rigorously excluded for eight days 
l«-fiirehand. Me'<r<. Fri’^ols and 
Curtiss, for reasons easily intelligible, 
d- 'ired to conduct the tir^t trial witli- 
out witnesses, so as to 1 m' able to 
|•|•medy any im)>erfectiMiis in ja-ace, 
if such showed th'-uis»dves, In't’ore tiie 
])'!blir- and ollicial inauguration. 

" Tiie trial took i)laoe yesterday niorn- 
iiig. For s«*veral days the Niagara 
iiiachiiu'ry had been in motion pumping 
into the conduit to Far liockjiwaiy a 
riofnl of p'*trolcum estimat«‘d at thive 
hinidred tons a minute. On the other 
side, the engiiu'ers at Vnl Tregoiinec, 
ll•■■^r Urest. on Frejich territory, had 
ree.d\«“d orders to start their pneiimatiu 
niaehines, SO as to form a vacuum in 
tl.e suliiiiarine syplion. The results of 
the trial wei-e awaited with lively im- 
jsitieiice. Accordiiiir to the progress of 
this nirefaction of the air. it would !*«» 
s«-eiiif the syphon had continued in 
good condition or tint. A few hours 
suilicisl to dissijvife all anxi(‘ty oti that 
'•ei.i ,-. Tlie first day the maiionielers at 
^al Tregonnei'showed a sensible rare¬ 
faction, and this r:\refaction sliowed 
itself next njorning in the manometers 
at Far Jiockway. At the end of a week 
it liad reached its extrenu* limit. 

■'Immediately the signal wa.s tele- 
graplied to the Niagara works to set 
tlie jiumps going, and as soon as their 
eflbct wius apparent at Far Kockaway, 
the stoj'ix'r of the siibniaiine syphon 
wa.^ unscrewed. At the same time a' 
leh'gram announcing tiie commeiua*- 
nient of oixinvtions was sent to \al 
Tregonnec. This was at twenty 
Juinutes twenty-three seconds past ten 
in the morning. 

** The afternoon passed in anxious 
waiting. It could lie seen that the 
ojx'ration was proceeding sjitisfactorily 
by the enormous quantities of petroleum 
irriving from Niagara l>eiiig regularly 
‘iigulfed in the ti-an.satlantie syphon 
It tlie prodigious speed with wliicli they 
lad Ix-en driien. The sived had not 
►••eii measured, but in tne opinion of 
he foremen at the reservoir it was 
‘Hough to take the oil across to I’rest 
n tw(dve or fift(*en hours. 

“The result exceeded all hopes. At 
even minutes thirty-one seconds past 
ive that evening the calile brouglit the 
nes.-age from \al Tregonnec: ’The oil 
5 arriving.’ 

“That IS to .say. in six hours twenty- 
wo minutes eight seconds — twenty- 
hnn' times as fast a.s any steamboat— 
he Niagara liad crossed tlie Atlantic 
ith the tirst stroke of it.s pumps. 

■■ Mr. Frezols himself was so a.sto- 
ished at the news that he inimediatel.v 
sked for its confirmation, adding that 
e wished to lx* informed every quarter 
t an hour of tlie progress of the opera- 
on. 

He had not long to wait for tlie 
- mtiniiation, whicli'was followed iiii- 
eiliately l)y this characteristic detail: 
•‘‘Oil IS arriving with such force that 
rushing from the tube it hiiS exca¬ 


vated a trough In the artificial lake. 
You would think thatNiagarain ifiinia- 
ture had hwii transi>orted on to Frencli 
soil.' 

“ And a fi*w minutes later : 

“' The stream of oil forms a whirlpool 
in si>outing round the artificial lake, 
Itoiling witli fury, and spreading out 
only after making a completely circular 
coui'se.’ 

“After which, shorter despatches ar¬ 
riving every quarter of an hour left no 
douht that everything was going as well 
as could be wished. .Nle.ssrs. Fivzols and 


“The intervention of this supernu¬ 
merary current luul not the least effect 
on the working of the tulie; at least 
nothing was heard about it from tlie 
observers at Val Tregonnec. 

“Tlie proof could tlius be considered 
conclusive. At one o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing Messrs. Frt'zols and Curtiss, over¬ 
whelmed with fatigue hy the emotions 
of this glorious day, prepared to seek 
well-earned repose. It wa.s then that 
the representati\e of the ‘Leviathan 
Chronicle ' seized tlie moiiuuit to intro¬ 
duce himself to them under his real 



“ Th« stream of oil forms' a whirlpool. " 


Curtiss were wild with delight. And 
the representative of the ‘Leviathan 
Clironicle’ drank, at their expense, to 
the health of liis absent colleagues of 
the Press. 

“But another exiwriment remained, 
and that had a closer interest for our 
reporter, owing to liis having to play a 
part in it. It was required to know if 
the Far Kockaway oil flowing into the 
main current from Niagara hy a branch 
would b(; swept on at the same speed. 
At seven o’clock precisely the steam- 
engine put the pumps in motion and 
drove along the tube a column of petro¬ 
leum twenty centimeters in diameter. 
Immediately it was seized and borne 
along by the current, and, mingling with 
it. rushed at high pressure towards the 
French coast. 


name. We know already how, during 
the day, he had, with the aid of pencil 
bulletins, thrown over the wall to our 
trusty emis-saries, kept tlie journal and 
its innumerable readers informed of the 
progress of events, ‘fienth'inen,’ he 
sai(l, advancing towards the originators 
of the tube through the Atlantic, ‘I 
have a confession to make, and an 
apology to offer. I am nor. a working 
stoker, and my name is not Billy .Tones. 
I have the honour to be a report<*r on 
the “ Leviatlian Chronicle.” and I intro¬ 
duced myself here witli the sole object 
of acquainting our readers with what 
was going on.’ 

“ .Mr. Curtiss, we ought to say, showed 
signs of not accepting the explanation 
in tlie .spirit in which it was ottered. 
But Mr. Frezols took it very pleasantly. 
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‘My word, sir,' he said to our reporter, 
‘ I should never have doubted your real 
character when I saw the ability with 
which you greased the engine. If you 
like to remain with us, we will cheer¬ 
fully double your salary ! ’ 

“The representative of the ‘Leviathan 
Chronicle^ declined, as he was obliged 
to, the flattering offer, and retired, oro- 
foundly gratified at having fulfilleo, to 
tlie best of his ability, the modest 
mission which he had marked out for 
himself—tliat of being in all places and 
at all times the best informed of re¬ 
porters.’’ 

This article and twenty others carried 
to all points of the compass the news 
of the victory which hcCd crowned so 
much thought and trouble. Ebeuezer 
at a bound had become the petroleum 
king without a rival. His sovereignty 
none could contest. As he said to him¬ 
self, not without a little internal shiver 
which was not without its charms, the 
question the night before had been for 
him, “ would he be ruined if the tube 
failed, or become the indisputable 
petroleum king if all went well?” 
Fortunately the tube had done the right 
thing ! And he had only to wait lor 
the usual reward of industrial success. 
Companies offered to rent the sub¬ 
marine tube. Syndicates of bankers 
proposed to diviefe it into shares and to 
assign to the initiators ten times the 
amount of their expenses. Others 
applied for the concession of the sub¬ 
terranean network putting Val Tre- 
gonnec into communication with Paris 
and all the cities of the old continent. 
In dithyrambic phrases there was cele¬ 
brated the importance of this great 
industrial triumph from an American 
point of view, and in this direct com¬ 
munication established between New 
York and Brest there was professedly 
discovered the aurora of an era fertile 
in new surprises and unpublished 
miracles. 

Amid the booming of glory that rose 
around him, Raymond was silent and 
sad, liecause it did not bring him the 
only prize he cared for—the favour of 
Madge. It was a strange thing that 
this brilliant triumph, instead of oring- 
ing them nearer together, seemed to 
have cleft anew gulf between them. 

On his part he showed a delicacy in 
not thinking too much of it, and not 
letting it be seen that he considered he 


was any more worthy of Miss Curtiss 
than before his success. She, since 
El)enezer's jiosition had become quite 
preponderating on the New York market, 
seemed to think that nothing was too , 
good for her on the new continent. She 1 
criticised all, despised her usual circle, \ 
and dreamed of nothing but voyages j 
round the world, a stay in Paris, and J 
luxurious festivities in a position for 
which she was so well fitted. 

“One can only live decently in 
Europe,” said she to her friends. “ We 
Yankees have no traditions, and are 
but savages after all. The further I go, 
the more I .see it. Our elegances are 
only reflections and imitations. You 
must live in Paris or Belgravia to have 
the real article and to acquire the true 
tone of good company.” 

She said these things to humiliate 
the Knickerbocker people, who affected 
to treat her as an upstart. But by 
constantly repeating them she ended 
in believing them, and the result of her 
meditations was tliat one fine day-she 
persuaded her father to buy a princely 
yacht, the White Witch, that a young 
English nobleman had ordered to Ije 
sold at New York. And once the yacht 
was bought, nothing was thought of 
but starting for Europe. The necessity 
of visiting Val Tregonnec, and inquir¬ 
ing into the developments on the old 
continent of which the oil enterprise 
was susceptible, served as Ebenezer’s 
excuse for complying with his daugh¬ 
ter’s wish. 

“ I cannot,” he explained to Raymond, 

“ come to any conclusion here on what 
ought to l)e done until I have seen on 
the spot at Paris and Brest the actual 
conditions of the affair. Would it or 
would it not be better for us to restrict 
our business to the transport branch 
only ? That is what I have been 
troubling about, and the best thing to 
do is to study the question tlioroughly. 

I can find plenty to do while you 
remain here and superintend and im¬ 
prove matters if you can. .Jacob Free¬ 
man will remain at Drill Pit in cliarge 
of the dep6t. 1 can leave you without 
any anxiety. On my return we will 
come to a decision on the course to be 
pursued. For the present we will be 
content to send the oil to Europe on the 
same conditions as the transit company 
—that is to say, by warrants from the 
dei)0t against negotiable receipts.” 


Raymond had no objection to make 
to these arrangements. He did all in 
his power to second the intentions of 
his partner, and in the beginning of 
August everything was arranged fora 
long absence, and the Curtiss family 
were ready to depart. 

On the day fixed for the start all tht- 
New York fashionable world came in 
boats, according to custom, to bid 
Madge and her father farewell. They 
brought her flowers, they inspected the 
wonderful apartments on the yacht, 
they exclaimed at the luxury of tlie 
smallest details, at the elegan^ljlue-and- 
silver uniforms of the crew, at the 
beautiful steam-engine, the steel of 
which shone like the rising sun, and at 
the electric light. A splendid buflVt 
had been litt^ up aft. The guests 
drank to the health of the travellers, 
wished them a thousand pleasurc-s. 
overwhelmed them with advice and 
recommendations of every kind. But 
soon the bell rang out loudly that the 
moment of separation had arrived. 

I They returned to their boats. R.ay- 
mond remained till the last to bid gocni- 
bye to Ebeuezer and Mrs. Curtiss ; then 
he stepped up to Madge, whowas waving 
her handkerchief, and standing nt the 
rail in a white yachting jacket, which 
became her blonde beauty to perfec¬ 
tion. 

“Good-bye, Miss Curtiss," said the 
young man in a voice that was nrt 
without some slight emotion. “ I hope 
you will find in Europe, and especially 
m my dear counti^j', all the happiness 
you dream of.” 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Frt^zols,” vSaid Madge, 
cordially holding out her hand, which 
he clasped in his. “I accept your good 
wishes, for I know they are sincere, 
and that in you we have a trieil 
friend.” 

“ Nevdr doubt it,” he said simply. 
“ And if ever you have need of me over 
there, call me, and I will come * ” 

Madge looked at him, a little sur¬ 
prised, but agitated, in spite of herself, 
at tlie gentle gravity of iiis words, .and 
she murmur^ her thanks. Tlicy 
separated. Raymond' jumped on tl.-- 
gangway, which was hauled up as soo:i 
as he left it; and a few niinutos later 
the White Witch was ott' at full spoeil; 
and soon she was only a thin plume ri 
smoke on the horizon. ' 

(To 6e «onti)>Nerf.) 


THE WIRE AND THE WAVE; OR. CABLE-LAYING IN THE CORAL SEAS. 


N ext morning the Orinoco got up 
steam, and, having landed Messrs. 
Gilvray and Carey with their baggage 
at the cable-hut, dipped her ensign to 
the Cacique, her sometime consort, and 
put to sea. Dixie, the telegraph clerk, 
had gone to Felicidad the day before 
to l>egin his duties as an operator ; but 
Fielden had rejoined the cable-ship 
after his cruise in the gunboat. 

The Orinoco was now bound to r^air 
an older cable of the Caribbean Tele- 


By J. Munko, 

Author of "EltcMeity and itt «U., ete. 

CHAPTEE XIX.—EEPAIRING A CABLE. 

graph Company submerged between 
SantJi Maria and Caycos. She had 
been chartered by the company for 
this work, as, since the loss of the El 
Dorado the year before, they had no 
repairing vessel of their own, though 
one was being built in England. The 
communication had now neen inter¬ 
rupted for some time, and the revenues 
of the company had consequently suf¬ 
fered. Now that the Trinidiwl to Santa 
Maria section was laid, it had become 


doubly important to repair the fault A' 
soon as possible. 

But on arriving at the locality *•! 
the fault, as marked on the conii5any> 
charts supplied by Mr. Tracy, the whi i 
had risen almost to a hurricane, an-i 
a violent thunderstorm, attended by 
heavy rain, obliged the Orinoco to “ li*^ 
to,” and wait for more f.avoural'K' 
weather. A week or more might hare 
been wasted in this manner ; but for¬ 
tunately the storm abated the foLLowir.; 
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day, and tlie sliip. havinsj carefully 
verified lier ixisitioii, lowertnl the grap¬ 
nel. and conmieii«-«Hl to steam .slowly 
aiToss the suppos-vl line of the wire. 

The lK)ttom provial to he rough with 
coral. an«l every now and again tln“ 
grapnel rope was pulled taut l>y the 
m'li hook catching in the crevices of 
the reef. ^Vllen the strain hecaiiie ex¬ 
cessive, the projigs of the grapnel 
would suddenly give, and the honk free 
itself again, to l)e haulerl up to the 
surface with its nnitilat«-<l barbs, ami 
promptly replacval by another. There 
IS a sjmcies of grapnel with retractile 
flukes which Imiid l>ack so as to clear 
an obstruction wlule retaining the 
cable ; but the Orinoco had none on 
lx).a rd, as she was not a regular “ repair¬ 
ing ’’ shi]). 

After several grapnels hatl been 
mined in this way, and the ve.s.sel had 
crosstnl and jeorossed the line again 
and again, the ste:v<lily rising strain on 
the rope showed tliat the cable had 
lieen hooked. When the graj)nel was 
raised, however, it was found that the 
cable hod caught on the shackle of the 
grapnel instead of a prong : and Wfore 
It could be secured it had sli]>i>e<l of!’ 
into the water. Now that its position 
was accurately known, it was siv)n 
hooked again, however, and the ends 
cut for testing. 

The Sjuita .Maria section was that 
selected for the tirst test, and accord¬ 
ingly it was conne<-t«Kl to the telegraph 
instrument on )>oard. and a ‘'call " signal 
sent to the cable-hut. I'nderstand, 
understand, understand f” The clerk on 
the look-out there soon ro))litxl. ‘*H**re 
S. M. (Sjvnta Maria) ; who you?'' 'I'he 
answer was. Here ship ; free end for 
testing, and stand by.’’ " O.K.,” came 
the reply, and the end was tested aiul 
fountl to be gootl. The Caycos section 
was then put on the instrument, and 
the cable-hut called, but no answer was 
rvi-eived, and the test indicated n fault 
not far away. The Santa Maria end 
was therefore sealed and buoyed, while 
the Caycos end was picked up until 
tlie fault came into the ship, and was 
cut out. 

The cable, having been on the bottom 
for several years, was literally covered 
with submarine vegetation and live 
parasites. In some places it was en¬ 
crusted with dense colonies of tiny 
barnacles, as though plated with scale 
armour. At others it saiif>orted a thick 
sward of corallines, notr in slender and 
translucent pluaa&s or smoky sprays 
like tir, againa'tMugled tress of scarlet 
seaweed j>rtufts of amethystine moss. 
Yellow dnd purple sea-fans waved here 
and there along the pitchy rope, anti 
curious arlx>re.scent growths, branched, 
horny, and crinkled, of various colours, 
brown, orange, mauve, or scarlet, were 
to seen. Elegant crinoids or “stone 
lilies” clung to the line at intervals by 
their tap roots, as a bird claws to its 
perch, and reared their cups on deli- 
cutely-jointed stalks resembling the 
nmrestail, but white as porcelain. 
Through the meshes of this ocean gar¬ 
land, this wilderness of grass and 
flowers, suddenly lifted into another 
element, crept numbers of red crabs, 
each with a private grove of seaweed 
on his carapace. Occasionally a l>eau- 
tiful hyaline crab, clear as glass, and 
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stained with different hues, like those 
of its hal>itat, might be oljserved ; while 
horrid star tishes, with gorgon heads of 
a hundred ever-crawling tentacles, some 
the colour of the bare earth, others long 
and hairy like the legs of a tarantula, 
were very numerous. Once or twice a 
sjMinge was picked off, and a coekle- 
snell. bandecf like the onyx, was ce¬ 
mented to the cable by calcareous 
serpulw. None of the electricians ex¬ 
cept Moles took anv notice of these 
sul>aqueous exiles. He bottled a few of 
the rarest in sea-water—an excellent 
pi-eservative—and suggested the idea of 
skilled naturalists going out in cable 
ships to gather 8|M‘cintens, or laying 
down roi>es in different seas until they 
liecaniecoated.then raising them perioa- 
ioally to examine the life of various 
submarine zones and seasons. 

The watery vegetation soon lost its 
tender colouring in the air and sun¬ 
shine. It festered rapidlv in the tanks 
and emitted a disagreeable stench. 

A fresh piece of cable having been 
spliced on, the Orinoco began jwiying 
back to the buoy, and “slowing dowii^’ 
as she auproached it. This caused Mr. 
Stacixiole to increa.se the brake-power 
of the drum, to keep the cable from 
running out too fast and lying in 
“ kinks ” on the bottom or washing 
against the screw. 

“ I've seen a cable running out at 
nine knots an hour,” he remarked to 
Charlie, who was standing beside him. 
“ We had on all the brake-power, but it 
seemed to have no effect, and we could 
not make out what was wrong. At 
last the engincer-in-chief. coming out 
of the saloon in his night-gear, missed 
the usual grating sound of the friction- 
strap, and on inquiring into the matter 
found that the ship’s engineers had 
been pumping greasy bilge water on 
the drum to cool it, instead of clean 
sea water. That was on the Cagliari 
to Malta and Corfu cable.” 

Suddenly it w.as rumoured that the 
ship was “speaking” with London ! At 
this (to him) surpn.sing news the heart 
of Charlie-thrill^ with delight. Tele¬ 
grams announcing the completion of 
the work had been sent to the City 
office bv the Havana to Key West 
cable, the land-wires of the Southern 
States, and one of the transatlantic 
lines. Charlie hurried to the testing- 
room, and found that a message was 
just arriving from Professor Jekyll. 
“Well done, Orinoco !” it ran ; and as 
he gazed u])on the dancing spot of light 
which traced the words, it seemed to 
him, afloat there on the wide ocean, 
that electricity bad annihilated both 
time and space, and that he was again 
at home. 

A service message in cypher for Mr. 
Gilvray was next‘received,and promptly 
forwaraed through the other section to 
the cable-hut. 

Before the flnal splice was made the 
following telegram was received on 
board : “ Gilvray to Seaforth. Return 
to Felicidad by first chance.” 

Charlie hailed it with a youth’s un¬ 
reasoning love of change. 

“ I wish you were coming too, 
Fielden,” said ne to his friend. “ What 
fun we should have! I like Mr. Gilvray 
well enough, but then he is master, 
and I’m half afraid of him.” 
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“ You’ll get over that when you know 
him better,” replied Fielden. He is a 
capital fellow. I only wish I vn-e going 
with you. Three weeks on sliore. with 
little to do but the dailv tests till the 
contract month is up. It’s a good deal 
better than tossing about the Pnnta 
Galera in a frying-pan.” 

Towards sunset the Orinoco sent her 
last mes.s.ages to the sliore stations, and 
gave them “good-bye, ” preparatory to 
making the final splice, which was only 
finislied after dark by the glare of 
lanterns, which lighted up the ruddy 
faces of an eager and cunous group of 
spectators watching the deft and clean¬ 
handed jointer at his business. Being 
moonlight, they decided to gain time by 
slipping it during the night, and so. 
when the sheathing was interlace<l 
upon the core, the bight was lowered, 
amid three hearty Aeers from the 
ship’s company, and Mr. Massy, at his 
usual post, looked about him with a 
grim smile for the monkey; but that 
intelligent animal had disappeared. 

“ Jacko knows a splice now when he 
sees it,” said the doctor. “ He begins to 
understand the awful mysteries of a 
telegraph ship.” 

The Orinoco was now under way for 
Caycos to take in coals and provi¬ 
sions. To the surprise of the elec¬ 
tricians the fault appeared to be the 
result of a bite by some voracious fish ; 
a fragment of a tooth was found sticking 
in the core, and the sheathing wire haa 
been forcibly bent as in a very powerful 
maw. This kind of fault was new to 
most of the electricians on board, but 
Mr. Tracy, who was at hand, declared 
it was not uncommon on certain of tlie 
cables further south. Some held the 
depredator to be a saw-fish, wiiile others 
doubted it. 

“Over at Key West, near Florida,” said 
he, “there is another cable-pest—the 
snapping turtle. He digs his oeak into 
the core sometimes.” 

“ The strangest fault I ever saw,” ob¬ 
served Mr. Massy, “ was one on the 
Persian Gulf cable from Gwadur to 
Karachi. Communication had suddenly 
failed, and the shore tests located the 
fault at a point 116 miles from Karachi. 
The Amberwitch started to repair it, 
and two days after grappled for the 
cable on what appeared to be a very 
rough bottom, for the soundings 
jumped from 30 to 70 fathoms at the 
spot. On hooking the cable and haul¬ 
ing in, the strain was most unusual. 
When the cable reached the surface, 
behold ! the body of an enormous whale. 
He was held fast by two and a half 
turns of the cable, immediately alx)ve 
the tail, as if he had been snared in 
a spring. He was dead, and sharks 
or other fish had been feasting on his 
carcase, which was partially decom¬ 
posed. The jaws came adrift, but the 
tail, which was twelve feet wide, I should 
think, was in an excellent state of pre¬ 
servation, and covered with numerous 
shells at the edges. I supposed he had 
been rubbing himself against the cable, 
where it was hanging slack over the 
uneven bottom (perhaps the edge of a 
submarine declivity), and trying to free 
himself from parasites, when he became 
entangled. Doubtless he died by suft’o- 
cation, the cable not permitting him to 
regain the surface to take a breath. 
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The fault was due to his having frac¬ 
tured the cable with his tail. Lots of 
whales were seen spouting around the 
vessel, and rubbing themselves against 
the hawser with which the Amberwitoh 
was moored.” 

“They have a trick of that,” said 
Stac|)Oole. “ When the 1858 Atlantic 
cable was being payed out from the 
Niagara a large whale nearly severed 
it in crossing under the stem.” 

“They want to rid themselves of bar¬ 
nacles,” remarked Mucklejohn. “ Some 
time ago a whale was said to be snaretl in 
a cable on the west coast of South Ame¬ 
rica, and to have had a ‘ free tight ’ with 
it; but I daresay he wiis only scratch¬ 
ing himself. The funny thing is that 
he was hauled up alive when the cable 
was repaired, though that was seven 
days after the line broke down, and 
presumably after he was caught. His 
Dody had been fearfully mangletl in his 
Titanic struggles to get free, and as he 
came to the surface the wire cut deeply 
into iiis soft bulk, his entrails gushed 
out, and great streams of blood crim¬ 
soned the waves. Just as the hands were 
about to lift him on board he made a 
linal eflbi*t, and, slipping from the noose, 
plunged headlong into the water.” 

“Very like awliale!” said Mr. Tracy. 

“ Well,” replied Mucklejohn, “ the 
story was discredited at the time, for 
people naturally asked how a whale 
could live seven days under the water. 
But let us look into the matter. First 
there is the question, was he alive, or 
did he only seem to be ? Secondly, had 
he been entangled since seven days? or 
had he (or another) merely smashed the 
cable, and, still using it for a scrubber, 
l>econie entangled not long before the 
sliip appeared ? Thirdly, and lastly, as 
the depth was not great, and the cable 
slack, he might have been able to 
emerge his blowhole and take in air to 
keep himself alive.” 

“They have some rather curious 
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faults on the west coast of South Ame¬ 
rica,” said Mr. Tracy, still inclined to 
be dubious. “Not long ago an earth¬ 
quake or submarine volcano interrupted 
the cable. An earthquake makes a 
better scapegoat than a whale. On 
another occasion the s.s. Retriever, in re¬ 
pairing the Chorillos to Mollendo cable, 
liooked it off Point Pescadero in 800 
fathoms of water, and dragged up the 
trunk of an olive-tree, roots, branches, 
and all. As there are neither trees nor 
shrubs on the coast, it w’as funny to 
find one nearly a mile deep in the sea. 
But I believe it was supposed that a 
tidal wave had submergea a forest there 
at one time.” 

“I wonder,” said Mr. Moles, “ whether 
aship has ever settled down on acable?” 

None had heard of such a thing, 
which probably belongs to the future ; 
but Jlr. JIassy spoke of icebergs 
rounding upton cables, as cable-ships 
ave been known to do, and of ships’ 
anchors catching them up and cutting 
them. 

“ The commonest mechanical in¬ 
juries,” said be—“that is to say, 
injuries apart from the ravages of 
teredoes or other borers, and distinct 
from the flaws of manufacture are, I 
should say, those caused by the cable 
chafing itoelf, in submarine currents, 
on the edge of rocks, for example 
coral reefs; or those due to anchors 
of ships and fishing-boats. Fishermen 
in the North Sea and coral-draggers 
in the Mediterranean sometimes raise a 
cable with their gear, and to save time 
in freeing it cut the wire and drop the 
ends. And that reminds me of my 
dear old friend Beavis, now ‘gone to 
earth,’ one of the ablest and most ac¬ 
complished electricians of the day, and 
n modest gentleman to boot. Every¬ 
body liked nim ; the officers liked him, 
the sailors liked him ; he would do any¬ 
thing to help another at any time; but 
so quiet and retiring that be was rarely 


seen in public, though bis desk was 
filled witn mathematical papers. He 
seldom spoke, but vou could see he 
hiew something. Well, poor dear 
Beavis was coming home from Per¬ 
nambuco in a mail steamer, after liaving 
laid some cables, and the vessel calleil 
at Lisbon. On leaving there she cam*- 
to anchor at the mouth of the Tagus 
through stress of weather, and on 
weighing again up came a damagt'd 
cable on the flukes. The captain of 
the steamer was about to cut away 
the line and go ahead, but Beavis 
begged him for five minutes’ delay. It 
was granted, and he took a beariDg of 
the spot, then rigged up a makeshift 
battery with scraps of copper and zinc, 
and telegraphetl the bearing to the 
Lisbon office. Aware of the fault by 
this time, the office was on the alert, 
and he received their thanks upon bis 
tongue by the taste of the wire when¬ 
ever tlie current passed, just as a bov 
feels the stringent taste in his moutli 
from electricity developed on putting a 
penny and a si.xpence together above 
and below his tongue.” 

Next morning the electricians awoke 
in the harbour of Caycos in view of 
the tropical town, and after breakfast 
Charlie Seaforth, with Mr. Tracy, bade 
adieu to their shipmates, and were 
landed on the pier. There they sepa¬ 
rated, for Mr. Tracy had business at 
the telegraph-office, and Charlie em¬ 
barked on the schooner Emily, an old 
buccaneering craft, and sailed for 
Santa Mario, where he arrived that 
evening after nightfall, and drove 
away in the moonlight, through the 
cane-fields, to the boarding-house of 
Mount Pleasant. 

As for the Orinoco, she took in store*, 
and left the Sfime day for the nortli- 
east coast of Trinidad, to recover tlie 
spare cable which had been lost in the 
El Dorado. 

(To be eontiiiueii.} 


BEWARE OF THE HYDROPHAGONl 


A STORY OF SCHOOL AND COUNTRY LIFE. 
By Rev. A. N. Malan, m.a., f.o.s., 

Aul/ior of “Ca«ta and Hereulet," “ UneU Tototer," etc. 
{(F«A lUiiitralwnt by Thomas DowuBt.) 


CHAPTER VII.—MRS. CAREY MODIFIES HER VIE RTS. 


I F ever man had cause for mortal fear: 

if ever man had just reason to feel 
a loosening of the joints and a frizzling 
up of the hair, to feel shivers and shud¬ 
ders of nerve force discharging their 
batteries tlirougli his frame—it was 
John Carey as he travelled from the 
garden-gate to his own front door. 

On arriving there he saw not a trace 
of the monster. The only vestiges of 
his presence were evident in the dis¬ 
turbed condition of the ground, and the 
rent jjvgged aperture in the glass of 
is kitchen window. 

Sick with drcjidful apprehension, 
John Carey opened his front door and 
entered. Darkness and silence reigned. 
He openorl his kitchen door, and by the 
uncertain flicker of the fire-light he 
saw his wife lying to all appearances i 
lifeless on the floor. Beside her was the 1 


candlestick, overthrown by her fall. 
John hastened to her side. He circled 
his arms round her unconscious form, 
and raised her into the arm-chair. Then 
he called her by name ; he chafed her 
hands ; he did all he knew to re-kindle 
the vit^ spark ; and presently with a 
deep sigh she opened her eyes. 

“That’s right, mother. I thought 
ou’d be too game to be done for by a 
it of a scare. It’s all right. I saw it 
all—enough to upset a strong man, let 
alone a poor helpless female.’^ 

“ Did you see it, John ? ” 

“ Aye, mother, 1 saw ’un. But it’s all 
right, and if it turns up again I’ll let It 
have a bust of my old muzzle-loader 
full-blaze in its ugly mug. I’ll warrant 
that’ll learn ’em ! ” 

John went and fetched the gun, 
putting it in a corner of the room ready 


for any emergency. He then busied 
himselt in the cause of his wife. He 
revived the fire and set tnet-^ttle on to 
boil. He whistled a tune. Hlm|att«rcd 
the cups and lit a couple of candles. 
When the tiro blazetl brightly and he 
had made a cup of strong tea^ his wife 
was so far recovered as to drink it with 
much relish. 

“ I feel better, John, now, thank yon : 
and I’d best go off to V>ed. I'll not be 
afeared now you're down below, and 
I’ll be all right to-morrow. ’ 

She retired from the scene, and old 
John sat down before the tire to ponder 
awhile. A conflict of emotions was 
raging in his soul, in which terror, 
amazement, and indignation marshalie<i 
the hosts of combatant thoughts. He 
could not say whether he was more 
terrified by the actual presence of tlie 
[hydrophagoD, 
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hyclrophagon, revealed to his “binocu¬ 
lar vision,” as a monster of ravening 
malevolence, or more amazed that the 
master whom he had faithfully served 
for twenty years should have the 
heart to turn such a thing loose about 
the premises, and dare to say it would 
not hurt sober honest folks. Then, too, 
the thing had spirited itself away so 
uickly. Where on earth had it gone? 
n what secret place was it lurking? 
Wlien would it next appear ? If .John 
had dared venture outside his cottage 
he would have gone that instant up to 
the house and told the other servants 
about it. The Doctor was away, worse 
luck, but the moment he returned John 


Soon afterwards, having locked the 
doors, he retired to rest, when sleep 
mercifully gave his tortured soul a 
respite from anxiety. 

>.ext morning both he and his wife 
were up to their usual work. Daylight 
has such irresistible influence for chas¬ 
ing away the fears of darkness. They 
sat down to breakfast and discussed the 
matter calmly. Mrs. Carey endorsed 
tlie notion that the Doctor had manu¬ 
factured the monster by the aid of the 
“ black arts.” She had said so from the 
first, but had been mistaken in its ap¬ 
pearance. 

“ You may depend on it, the Doctor 
made it, John, and I’m thinking it just 
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would just speak out and give warning 
for that day month. 

“I’d never have believed it of master,” 
said John to himself aloud ; “ no, not 
if the Queen Itad told me. It only 
shows that the best of us may fall into 
temptation. But ’twas a wicked, heart¬ 
less thing, and if the great beast had 
killed the missus outright someone 
would be mighty near swinging for 

murder.I won’t be too hard on 

master, though, till I’ve heard about it 
from his own lips. Perhaps the great 
grimalkin got loose unawares—’twould 
take a mifdity strong chain to tether 

him, ni be thinking.Where 

could he have kept liim ? How could 
he have brought him in unbeknown to 
anyone ? How did they send him ? Not 
in a hamper like the swans—surely 
not ? Couldn’t have come by post. . . . 
After all, 1 do believe master must have 
tnatle him with his algembrics. I only 
wish my missus was more up to talking; 
she’d nose it out, I’ll warrant—though 
I don’t fancy she wa.s right about the 
hobgoblin having anything to do with 
a mod (log : more like a four-legged 
sea-serpent. And the chaps at St. Dun- 

Stan’s may be right after all. 

Bust me up. though, if I won’t be rejuly 
for him next time ! ” 

And John examined the gun to assure 
himself it was all right. 


proved too much for him—like a bottle 
of ginger-beer what’s too much up on a 
hot day. If a drop of that harmless 
liquor what couldn’t make an infant 
tipsy has strength enough to blow the 
cork to Jericho, so that you cait’t stop 
' the fizzing with all your thumbs ; aye, if 
a tumblerful of common ginger-beer, 
mark you, can bust a thick bottle into 
I smithereens, how can you expect one 
of them big gimcrack jars to be any 
use ? Why, they couldnx keep in any¬ 
thing, no more than an egg-shell can 
keep in a chicken that wants to get out. 
’Tain’t in reason to imagine it. They’re 
nothing more than the bottles we use 
for pres«M'ving gooseberries—as I said to 
Sarah only last week when she and I 
were dusting of ’em. . . . You may 
depend upon it, master meant no wilful 
harm to you or me; still, he never 
should have gone away on the chance 
of its escaping. He may say it was 
an awkwara accident, such as might 
happen in the best regulated famfly; 
but I say he shouldn’t have risked it. 

I No doubt he left it safely corked, as 
he thought, but bless you, the fizzing 
' l>east didn’t care a farthing cake for 
corks ! ” 

I “ But, bless my heart, Mary, you 
' don’t never mean to say that great 
grurabustical monster was ever got 
1 into a gooseberry-bottle? 1 can 
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swallow a good deal, but that’s rather 
too big a moutliful ! ” 

“ There's no need to be scared by 
that, John. It’s just nothing at al!. 
wliat you may say as regaixls size. In 
algembrics size just goes for no more 
than a flea-bite. You’ve a deal to 
learn yet, John. You’ve led a quiet 
life, and bain’t much of a scholar, and 
I’ve led a quiet life since I married you. 
and if it wasn’t for the books of learn¬ 
ing as I read, and having lived for years 
in London, wliere there was something 
new to be picked up every day, if it only 
came to walking down the Strand and 
looking into the shop windows—why 1 
shouldn’t know no more than ^fl•s. 
Biissel and the rest of ’enn . . . But, 
as I wa.s saying, size don’t go for 
nothing in algeiiibrics. Look what a 
power of smoke you can get by burning 
a heap of weeds. Why, I remember 
once at a conjuring entertainment the 
presto-dig-the-tatur* — that’s the chap 
as did all the wonderful experiments— 
he just borrowed a hat from a gentle¬ 
man in the audience, and he took out 
of that hat a cabbage and thirty-nine 
cups, a bowl of gold-tish, two dozen 
boxes of cigars, a dozen and a half 
bottles of champagne, a cage with a live 
canary in it, as sang, and! don’t know 
what all besides. And after that, as 
I said to mother at the time, sez L 
‘ Well, to be sure, size hasn’t got nothing 
at all to do with it!’” 

“Well, missus, I thought you’d tackle 
it somehow, but I never imagined you'd 
make all that out of it. I made up my 
mind last night to go to master as soon 
as he returns, and say we'd leave that 
day month. For it wasn’t Christian of 
him to go turning such hidgeous hob¬ 
goblins loose to terrify honest folks 
and pretty near do for one as couldn't 
lift a finger to protect herself. And 
now we snail never know peace again 
after dark. And who’s to pay for the 
window ? I’ve made up iity mind to go 
to master. ’Tisn’t in reason to expect 
us to stop here and l^e drove to death 
and desperation. It’s a barbarious 
shame to treat an old servant so, 
what’s served him faithfully for twenty 
years and more ! ” 

“So it would be, John.” said his wife, 
“if master let the beast out on purpose; 
because it evidently wasn’t in human 

E ower to be answerable for its be- 
aviour. But if it was an accident, 
that’s another matter. I shouldn't 
wonder if it wasn't Sarah with her 
awkwardness in dusting—the way she 
do bounce and knock the things about! 
She’s the awkwardest gal at tidying a 
room I ever saw. But more likely, I 
expect, it was just as I said at first, 
the thing went a busting itself out or 
the bottle when the window was open. 
I don’t hold as it’s fair to be too hard 
on master till we’re positive sure he 
did it on purpose. Jlind, I don’t say 
as it’s riglit of him or anyone else to 
manufacture such awful beasts, to 
spread terror among them as is law 
aniditig. 1 won’t say as there’s any 
excuse for such conduct; but before we 

f )roceed to extremities I'd like to have a 
ook round master’s study, and just see 
if there's anything as might throw light 
on the subject. I’ll be going up there 
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to soriil» nnd it will ho a tine 

opporriniify, as li>* s not at lioino/' 

**\V*'li. nus'. is. r<l he miglity thank¬ 
ful if you coiilil tinil nut anything as 
wnuM si't our niin<isat rest. I honours 
your foi'h.-arain r and lirotherly loverly 
kindness, for, considering all you went 
through last niglir. tliere might Im* 
gO(xl cause for ill-feeling. But speak 
out I will, unh'ss you ran make sure 
it.s all iiglii. Life isn’t worth a 
haj)enny under sucIj conditions. ' 

Tin* matter lay heavily on the heart 
of oUl Jolm. He eoulfl not make hejid 
or tail of it. He had a very humble 
opinion of his own intelligence, atid 
adinittefl that he was only a" thick¬ 
head.” But as a rule he placed uti- 
limited reliance on his wife's wisdom, 
and now his cotitirlence in her was 
suH'ering a rude slioek. .Tolm Wiis full 
of |)erple.\ity. I >oul>ts and uncertainties 
riitted through liis mind as to whether 
his wife was iv.illy eijual to the ta.sk of 
Settling the job. Her tirst theofv about 
the “ in’ards' of a mad dog hiui appa¬ 
rently ci>llapse«l ; ami now she had a 
notion that the horrible tlaming-ey«*d 
monster which had att u’ked the house 
tin* previous night had esca|)etl from 
a goosel>erry hottle I A gloomy look 
ovor.spread Iiis fai-e as he still sat in his 
chair after breakfast «as over. His 
wife luwl cleared the table and wa.sln*d 
up, but still he s.at tliere, n-sting his 
ell>ows on the table ainl his face on his 
hands, the picture of blank desjKiir. 

“Well, are you going to sit there all 
day. John 1’ 

“ I've no heart for nothing, Mary, 
and that's the truth. It's a mystery to 
me how you can take it so light, when 
you might have been killed straight 
away. And as for the goosel>erry 
l>ottle, I can't swallow it nohow ! ” 

“Idon't know but what I aint a hit 
surpri.scd at mys«*lf. John ; but somehow 
I don't feel so much afeared as you’d 
think. And as to the thing not lieing 
able to come out of a bottle, w-hy, if 
you’d ever used your eyes to read, you’d 
kfiow it was jmssible. I.#et me show 
you.” 

Mrs. Carey went to a small pile of 
hooks wliich lay on the dresser, and 
tcj.>k from them a volume covered with 
brown paper. She place<l the l>ook on 
the table and turne<l over the leaves. 
Then having found the place, she read : 

‘•‘Thentfie tislierman strip|)ed him¬ 
self and dived round the net. and punt'd 
it until he raised it up on the shore. He 
opened it. and found in it a l>ottle of 
brass, tilled with something and having 
its mouth closiil witli a stopper of lead, 
bearing the impression of the seal of 
King >>olomon. At sight of this the 
tishernian was rejoiced, and said, “This 
will I sell in the <'opper market; for it 
is worth ten ])iec«*s of gold.” He then 
sliook it, and found it to be heavy, and 
said, “I must oi>en it and see what is in 
it, and store it in my bag ; and then 1 
will sell the bottle in thecoppermarket.” 
.So he took out a knife and nicked at 
the lead until he had extrsictea it from 
the l)ottle. He laid the bottle on the 
ground, and shook it that its contents 
might pour out; but there came forth 
from It nothing but smoke, which 
ascended towards the sky, and spread 
over the face of the earth ; at which he 
wondered excessively. After a little 
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while the smoke collected together and 
wivs condensed, and then h>*came 
agitated, and wa.s converted into an 
Afrite, whose head was in the clouds, 
while his feet rested u}>on tlie ground ; 
bis hetid was like a dome, his hands 
were like winnowing lork.s aiul his legs 
like masts, his mouth reseuihliHi a 
cavern, his teeth were like stones, his 
nostrils like truuii>ets, and his eyes like 
lamps.’ 

“ There you see, John, the very same 
as I tell you, all put down in black and 
white in print with a picture. This 
book is the ‘Arabian Nights.’ That’s 
what they do in Arabia and those out¬ 
landish furriiv parts where master went 
livst holidays. And that’s wheie he 
learnt it. I’ll warrant. It’s all os clear 
as daylight.'’ 

“ M'eli, to l>e sure, missus ! That is a 
most wonderful thing, sure enough! 
And l>ecause it’s in the l>ook, I’m bound 
to say it must be true. But thei’e it is. 
the most tremenjous thing I ever heard 
of in iny Iximdays ! And it just makes 
me the more determinetl to give master 
warning tlie very liret time I set eyes 
on him. ’'fisn’t the place for hoiu'st 
Christians to livein, with them demonish 
things about. I’m that bamboozled by 
it all, it's fast driving me silly ; and 
I’m bothered if I'll stand it. that's nat I” 
“There, John, don t take on so about 
it. It's time I was up to the house ; so 
you be a sensible chap and go on with 
your jobs as though nothing had hap¬ 
pened. I'll have a look round master’s 
study, and tell you at dinner-time if 
anytliing turns uj). ’ 

John gl(X>mily acquiesced, and Mrs. 
Carey went up to the house. 

{To be coarinwtfd.) 
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YOC.VO MAN, ARISE t 

Yorso mao, with prlcelew dower of brain tod aloew. 
Who ne'er hast helped to check the march of wrong, 
The Christ is speaking to the best within you, 

And has l>een speaking long. 

Uis stirring call to action still is living. 

Still ringing through the ages dim and grey, 

To you, the aplrit-dead. the summons giving, 

“ Young man, arise, 1 say ! ” 

Then burst from out tbe burial bands that Mnd you, 
The many folds of selflshnesB and sin. 

And, leaving these upon the bier behind you, 

A nobler life begin. 


Arise t Arise t Be active and be ready 
The hosts of evil straggle as for life. 

And many need a brother's hand to steady 
Their steps amid tbe strife. 

waLlAU H. SWIFT. 


COINCIDENCES, GRAVE AND GAY. 

Bt Philip Ksnt. b.a. 

Loci'STA was a Roman hag infamous for her skill 
in poisoning people scientifically. The Emperor 
Claudius spared her life that he might avail himself 
of her services. He forgot that two might play at 
that game. The Empress, taking advantage of this 
oversigbl hired Locuata to dress a dish of mush- 
r<>oms for him. He ate them, and. as Juvenal 
euphemistically puts it, “ never ate again." 

The Regent Horton, visiting Halifax, saw there a 
kind of guillotine called the “Maiden "—a less forci¬ 
ble figure of speech, by the way, than that of the 
French crimiual classes for the guillotine. They 
term it La Veuve (the Widow). The R^ent took a 


model of the “Malden." and had one made fur 
.scutliiiid. By that very machine he afterwards lust 
his heild. 

A well-known architect was employed to design • 
gaol for a oiunty town in the south of England. He 
was the Very first per.oii Imprisoned in it. 

A Chelinaftiril silversiiiitli attiiched a loaded pistol 
to his shop.<iour : but it was lihnsi-ff, not the eiicer- 
jirisiiig burglar, tlial received his death-wound from 
the wi’B|>oii. 

TIk- Esrl of Leicester, Ellmitetli's favourite, got 
\ rid of his nr*l wife, Aniy Robsart, wc all know how. 

I He then married again. Soiiis time afterwar-is ht- 
i presented her successor with a l>"ttle of poison, 

I which III'called a “wholesome cordial,' hoping she 
I would drink it If the fell 111. Hut it was lie who fell 
I 111: and Lidy Leicester gave him a dose of his own 
conliid. (ih ’ III all gooii faith. But It did for him 

In 1716 the kind of atrawherry.plant known us the 
“i.'hili" was brought to Fnince by a Monsieur 
Fraisier—in plain English, Mr. Htrawlierry-plaiit. 

During the •■Terror" the Kevolutionary Triliunal 
I nronoiiticed sentence of death “ by default" on a 
rieinb nohteinun sup]>osed to have ''emigrated.'' 
But Instead of "emigrating " he had tunieti com- 

i xisltor; and in that capacity he enjoyed the sly satis- 
Bctioii (if “setting up" with his own hands the 
decree w hich doomed him to lose his head. N.B.—He 
I kept It—in both senses. 

ttve-aud-tweniy years ago the chief livery 
stable-keepers .ind horse-dealers in Cambridge were 
Messrs. iX-atfi and Dyson. These surtleieutly omiuoua 
names the wags, of course, twisted into “ Death and 
Diesoon. ’ At the s.aine e]>ocb the insoiiptlon over a 
druggist s shop iu Ruse Crescent ran, “Aylltig, late 
Pain.” 

At Bromley, a Uniber-merchaut rejoices in tbe 
name of Boardniaii; a Ixi.it maker in that of Leatbeni; 
a lauiidryiuau writes himself Flood: audabuilocr. 
Boom. 


HEIMSVEH. 

"EAST OR WEST, HAMK IS BK<T." 

Yov talk to me of whooping cough. 

Of measles, and of ague, 

Of all the many pains you have. 

And aches that do so plague you : 

But there's a pain you do not know — 
Perhaps you'll know it some day— 

An aching, gnawlug, hungry thing. 

A palu that we call *' Heiiiiweb.” 

When I was young and far away 
From home, and friends, and mother. 
That pain would seize me day by day. 

Its pangs I could not smother. 

'Twould tie a large knot In niy throat, 
Twould make my heart feel heavy. 

And tributes large of gusty slglia 
It from my lungs would levy. 

I could not teU from whence it cuine ; 

Indeed, I often wondered ; 

But on wet dsys 1 bad It bad. 

And always when It tbundered. 

And when 1 wrote a letter home. 

Or when I heard from “ niotbei ." 

Aud when I thought how nice home was,. 
And one thing or another. 


A wheezing organ In tbe street, 
llie distant liagpipes groaning: 
A voice or tune, or sight, or sound 
Of restless winds a-moaulng; 
Tbe smell of bay, or roses' scent. 
The taste of chocolate toffee; 
The sight of some old coat or hat. 
Or odour of atrong coffee; 


No matter what the thing might be. 

Twas always all sufficing 
To bring some memory of home 
And Helmweh agonising. 

Aud oft my heart was like to burst 
With longing melancholy. 

While 1—p<x)r boy. In Ktou suit f 
Wrote home that I was “Jolly." 

Years have gone by, and Eton suits 
And school are gone for ever. 

But sometimes itUI that hungry pain 
Comes back—I'll lose It never I 
For home is iu the misty past, 

And mem’ry, unrelenting. 

Still brings me dreams of homelike tbinga. 
And sets Helmweh tonuenting. 
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MT FIBST YACHT.EACR 

By Frank Cowper, m.a., 

Author of “Bow 1 Pint Oot into PooU," “Boat Sailing for Amatturs," etc., etc. 

PART I. 

slender'tiller I The whole mass of cam.i' 
aloft, snowy and Hat as a 1x»arc], evfM,\ 
rope and wire as taut and stift' as a 
rojte to Mindward, and slack away t " 
leeward, tlie weight of the sail, the wii;il. 
and the graceful hull—all obedient to tliv 
slightest touch of the helm. What powi-r 
there is in that light touch! A sHgiit 
thrust of the hand, and the ship flies upon 
the wind; a little more pressure on the 
line, and away she spins before the fret r 
breeze—the whole weight and pace of tin- 
vesncl dependent ujKtn the will and the 
hand of that one man. For my part, I 
cannot understaml an owner of a ra' »-i 
surrendering this inestimable pleasure to 
another if he is conscious of the jiower he 
can control himself. But fortunately for 
, poorer mortals many men keep racing 
! yachts, like other things, for the benelit of 
tlieir friends. Happy tliev who, if they 
' have nut money, have at Uast thews and 
! sinews, and, alswe all, brains to know Iiom- 
to use these natural gifts, as well as the 
wealth of others ! 

Well, I had better come to facts. Moral- 
isation and rhai)Sody are not generally 
popular. 

it was a splendid morning when first I 
saw the graceful Ahiuette* entering the 
harlsnir the day before the race. Slie was 
brought round by two (laid hands, but all tlic 
crew on the day of the race were to be U.mi 
fide amateui's; no professional wa.s to touch 
a rope or tiller; indeed, at firet it was a 
question whether any jmid hand would be 
j allowed on board at all. But it turned out 
' we might carry one a-s a pilot. 

I I saw at a glance she was a very .smart 
I craft. Her sharp lines, graceful sheer, and 
, tapering spars proiin.«ed si>eed, while her 
! snowy sails, not yet haiilcci out on boom or 
j gaff, o-s tliey would l>e for tbe race, showed 
, that there was ample stuff there to carry 
out the promise or the shipwrights' and 
designers’ work. 

. There was a light air from the east, and 

years ago I wrote in the Boys Own ' which have ever been my envy, with your she ran in under her mainsail and irib. the 
I’Ai’ER (V’ols. Hi. and iv.*) of the pleasure 
and e.xcitement of single-handed sailing. 

Not but what there are some dangers 
ton; but these, I take it, add but the 
sauce which every pleasure requires to 
give a more pronounced flavour to what 
might otherwi.se be an insipid dish. It 
has been a matter of gratilicatinn to me to 
And that since I wrote tliose articles very 
many young men, and even l>oys, have 
taken to that most manly, improving, and 
eminently English pastime of cruising 
along our coasts in small Utats and yachts. 

Tlie amusement is so great, the health¬ 
giving, minil-relaxing occupation is so 
cheap compared to the many other ways 
there are of taking a holiday, that I am 
not surprised the sport of boat-sailing has 
spread wlien once tlie facilities for it are 
umlerstotMl. 

The pIciiHures of walking or cycling tours 
are well known, but these have their draw¬ 
backs to those wh«we purses are limited, 
for however you may save the railway, 
there is tlie h('>lvl to pay. But with a boat, 
which can easily and comfortably accom¬ 
modate two or more people, all the expense 
of liHlging is saved, and you have the 
charm of travelling like the snail, or those 
happy posi-cswirs of houses on wheels, 

• “ now I First f'i)t Into I’oole,’’ iind “How I 
iounU the wu> to Mc-rlaix.’' 
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I house always at hand. Only you really 
have the pull of both, for you go faster 
than a snau, and have no horse to feed like i 
the pe<llar. ! 

But I am not writing this paper n«>w to ; 
sing the praises of single-handed cruising. ! 
That, I trust, I may be allowed to do another 
time, when I sliall hope to lay before my 
readers the easiest way to begin such a 
pastime, and ti>e safest places along the 
coast for making their first attempt in 
navigation. 

What I am going to tell of now is as dif¬ 
ferent from the varied but generally quiet 
pleasures of cruising, as a burst across 
country or a steeplechase is to a “constitp 
tional ” along a country lane or a canter in 
the park. 

I know few tilings more exciting than ' 
feeling the helm of a smart racing yacht, 

I not too large, say a1x>ut lifteen or twenty ' 
' tons, witli a fresh breeze, not too spiteful a 
sea, such as a wind agaiast a tide knocks 
up, but a crisp curl on the dark green 
waves, a cloud-flecked sky overhead, and ' 
above all stout gear and a smart crew, all 
such as can be depended on in an emer- 
1 gcncy, and are willing to bear a strain. 

How delicious is the feel of the vibrating 
tiller-line as the little ship goes cleaving 
her way, with sharp stem and clean bows, 
tlirough the hissing water! What force 
I there is in that slight rope and sliapely 


former “scandalised,” as it is called when 
the tack is hauled up and the peak lowered 
I down. The crisp little curl of the water a- 
; it feathered past her sharp stem, and sur;jed 
j up in graceful wave as she dimied bet ore 
• tlie flowing sea, tohl liow fast she was com¬ 
ing ; and I admired the brightness of her 
spars, top-rail, and sliining paint. 

Tliere were no moorings vacant, and the 
tide wa.s running in strong. ^Iie had, 
therefore, to pick up her berth warily, as 
tliere were many small craft in the way. I 
could see the master looking about with an 
uneasy twist of the neck and the mate 
standing by the bit.s, ready to lei thefanchor 
go. There tvaa a good berth alongside of 
me, and I made a sign to the master to put 
I down his helm and let her come round. 

How gracefully she bent over as she b-lt 
, the breeze on her beam! And in spite of the 
strong tide and little sail she was carrying, 
how fast she shot up into the wiml 1 “ She 
is a beautv,” I thought, “and if she doesn t 
; win, it will not l>e her fault.” 

“That will do,” I suggested. “Let g«>. 
there! If you run up much further she'll 
tail in on that bank abend if the wind 
should turn or as the tide sets out.” 


* 1 may mention that althongh the race I am 
todeicrlbe ia one I took part in—in tact, I ncvi-r i- 1 : 
the helm from flrat to last—yet all the names jarv 
Sctitlous, as well as the places.—R. C. 
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want for 8|>iin‘ >|iars as Ion;; as you’re Itcre : 
l!ui let's >;»‘t ashore to hieiikfa't." 

‘•You lii/\ lH‘;:;;iirs : " I saiil : “aren't \ 
Vein a.slianie<l of yourselves'.' Wliy, it's 
liall' liiLst nine, and \et you haven't had 
j iiiir hreakfast : " 

• • Have you " said Tuhhy. 

“ W’liy, no ; h»it theu— " 

“ .\h. ah I t 'onie aloii". and <ion’f talk." 
.And so we all ImudkHl over the side and | 
jiaddh'd a.sliore. i 

Ity eleven we wore all on iMiard ' 

a^Min. The pivernor wn.s already tliero | 
wlnn the rest of us, now reinfoned by ( 
(iiissy ami Jack, eanie alon;rii<ie. 

W’e had never all been in the same ship 
liefore, and some *>f u.s were stran;,'ers to 
eaeli other, onr coiiimon friend liein;; tlic 
“ tJoveriior.” He and 1 were at Oxford to- 
;;ether. He was a tall, s|>are nian, with a 
fair tnonstaehe, and quiet nays. He never 
s|K>ke loud nor in a hurry, nor even de¬ 
cidedly, Imt all he said—and it was very 
little, for he was s|)ariii;; of s{>e<“ch—was to 
the |»oint, and never hurt anyl>ody else’s 
feelinp*. .A.s a suave amf courteous 
“ I'C all ^1‘at was wantetl. 

(his-sy was a little jK‘)>j>ery-lmikino man, 
ver>' much “all there," and eager for work ; 
while Jack was a great stalwart, sleepy 
giant, slow of sjKiech, slow of apprehension, 
hut vastly cooil-natuitsl and short-sighted, I 
and with plenty of beef to put into a good 
pull. I 

We were all a little hit shy at first of 
didng too much. The mvernor dived below 
to put away some ba^ets that had come ; 
ill!', and we lounged aliont the deck. I to<ik 
care to see where every ro(>e and halyard ] 


“.\11 right, S|>rai;gm‘II ; let's -tart.” 

“ Well, then, sii, if you'll niiml the helm 
, I’ll jiist ieml a hand to show tiiese geiit.s 
where all the gear Ictoi- to. " 

It i.s <piite iiiliiiiliaiin;; the way tlic-e ]ir<i- 
fessioiial Imiiils treat the " Jnlmnies. " They 
never tliink they can know anytliing. It is 
true, few amaieni's are equal to a I'to- 
' fessional seaman, but many are far Ijctter 
j than the average yacbt'Oian, mIioso iazi- 
j ness, incapacity, and im linatioti to shirk 
ivre only opialled by lii.s swagger and in- 
I -solcuce. 

1 •• I wouldn’t -set up the mainsail yet, sii, " 

saiil the ohl man to liussy, who wa» looking 
aloft and hauling at the t>eak-purchase ; 
“ we shall have to get up tiie anchor (iisi. 
You see. she ain't riding head to wind yei ; 
'ti.s the tide as slew s lier 

“ Aye, aye ! ” said Hussy, in true nautical 
style, hut a little nettled at having his pro- 
fes,sionaI zeal quenclied so soon. 

“You might stand hy' the jib-halyard, 
sir, if you wants a job. Thai's it—that 
manilla line there—no, not that one, that's 
the toj>ping-lift. There, that's it. And 
yon, sir ’’—turning to Tubby—“ you can 
unstop the jib—theie, it's made fast on the 
bowsprit. And now, sir, if you will just 
lend a hand here we shall soon have the 
kcilge up.” 

I Hiving all these directions patiently and 
re.s{>ectfully, Spraggnell and his mate took 
I hold of the handles of the winch, and while 
Jack took in the slack of the chain they 
workeil the handles. 

1 “Keep her away’, sir I" sung out <il»l 
Spraggnell to the governor at the helm. 

] “ Here she comes ! That’s it. Now then. 



ll.'ittli*. rattle, rattle, went ;li<- I'li un 
the- aii'dior phnigosi into tin- -l a : iboin 
i-:itiin the jib; lUp, tl.q>. Went liic Uiaiii 

?--'iil ; and gaily llie biug'-n of liie Ibnal 

» »'ti.i (.'orintbiaim liuticreil in tin- I'li-e/e. 
It wa-. a i>r»*tty ]K'iinant. wliiie and blue, 
Inn i/ontally charged with u g.iM nnwn. 
Hilt lIl.-Vl would Is- hauled down [il'-ellTlv, 
and in its plai*® tomorrow the la- ing ll.ig 
would go up, I>ent on a .'-ll••l't -ti- k and 

ia-h'-il to the ma-tln-ad afler the (ruck 

was removed. I now got into my diugliy 
ainl paddled otV to in-|>e<-t the .Mciimtie. 

“ ^-iic ain't much to look at tiown Ik-Iow, 
sir, ' said the master, a- I •■aim- on Iwianl ; 

•• lier l)eniily's mostly in In r sp.irs, s;iils. 
and hull. Tin* governor, he d-ni't c.ire for 
t lie inside. Wliat he look- at is tlie outside, 
he do. ' 

” t/iiite si>, .'•'pr.aggiiell." I -ai 1. “ 

rai'er is not meant for luxury. .Vs long as 
there's a bunk to .sit <U>wn on. a r.-wk to 
k*“ep glassi*s in, and eiiougli to put inu* the 
gla-s-i-., that's all tliat's wanted." 

Ornamental panelling, high-art nphol-,ter- 
ing, Issik-shelves, pictures, and Minton- 
tiieil stoves are all very well for eniising 
and taking one's ca.s4*. hut such luxuries are 
out of place in a racer, where the whole 
• diject is hiisiness, activity, and liard, smart, 
quick work. 

Whilst 1 was talking to Spiaggnell a 
X oice iiailed from the .'bore, ••.Vbiuette 
ahoy ' " 

L'Hiking nnind. I saw two of <>ur crew 
fi>r to-morrow slanding on the )>«.'acii, and I 
sent tin* niati ashore to fetch them. 

•• Well, she diK-sii't bsik amiss. .lohn, 
«l«M's she?” said a cheery voii-e. an<l 
ilirectly afterwards tlie tubby form of 
Jimmy Tomi>kiiis clainlK-rtsl on hiard, 
followe<l by the lank tignre of Montague 
.Moggs, Ksq., who gcnerallv went by tlie 
Mieirical name i>f “SjKiiiJe**. ' or “tUd 
" wliich Iiad clung to him from tlie 
time of onr Hchooldays. wlien a witty 
youth had appliivl the explanation of tlie 
pro.sody that a s[Hmdt‘e was “two long" to 
the <it'cidedly tiH> long limbs and lank form i 
of (Ms>r old Sloggs. I 

In those ilavs the chief iM*ctiliarity al*ont i 
SjMinilec, lioside.s his atiemiati‘il length. • 
xv;i-s his in<irdinate desire for sweet.s. How 
ho got through it I don't know, hut it wa-s I 
an article of U'lief that he Inul eaten five I 
|><>iin<ls' worth of “gruh" in a.- many ilavs. i 
.\tid it was the more mar\ellons as he <1id 
not stand treat to others, but harl eaten it, 
so to say, all “olf his own hat." He and ! 
Tubby Tom]ikiiis were inseiwirables. Wliat 
xva.s the attraction I never conhl make out, ' 
hut Damon ami Pythiics were a joku to ' 
them. 

“ What news, Tubbv?" I askoil. 

“Dll, not mucli. vVe are all to lie on 
Itonnl by eleven, as ‘ the governor ' want.s 
to take us for a cruise to kii<>(*k us into 
.sliHpi* a hit.” 

*• Then we'd liettcr leave tlie mainsail as i 
it i-s. Spraggnell, ’ I said. “ There's very ' 
little brw/e, anil .she will ride this way for 
the next three hours at lea-t. How many ■ 
shiill we muster, SjMindee, eli ? " 

•• Let me see ’’—Sjsmdee was nlway.s de- 
lihorate, and sjioke in a drawling, squeaky 
voi«“e—“ let me see. There's me and fiibby 1 
— that's two : you and the g'>vernor--lliat'.s i 
f-*ur: ami (tussy and Jack—that's six. 
riiot'll do, won't it ? ’ j 

“I’lentv; we don't want any more,” 1 j 
-;ii*l. “We should very likely sink the j 
Jitle craft if any more of us weiv to come 
on Ixiard." 

“ I say, Tubby,” drawleil Montague 
Mojggs, “you'll have to look out. she ain't 
over and alsive broad, yon know, and you II 
rtdling overboanl, don't yer know, unle'.s 
we la-sh you amidshi|is : " 

“ None of your chaff. SiMindee. my lad," i 
fhirrupeil Tubby. “At least, we shan't i 


led to, and made myself intimately ac- 
quaintiHl with all the working gear. 

As the governor made his appearance, 
Spraggnell, toticliing his cap, said, “There’s 
a light draught from the sontli’ard, sir. AVe 
should fetch out now if we was to get up 
the anchor." 


haul away at the jib. There she is ! Dear 
me I what a lot o’ muck! Here, get the 
mop. Bill! Now, then, why isn’t that jib 
up ? ’’ 

That was what xve all wanted to know, 
and IfKikeil at Gussy. 

“ Now then, Gussy, what are you about? 
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Haul away, man ; ” cried Moggs, but the 
jib would hot budge. 

“ Here, some of you idle chaps come and 
lend me some of your beef,” said Gussy, 
who was red in the face with his exer¬ 
tions. 

“ Hi, steady ! ” cried a choking voice over 
the l>ow; “ you’ll have me overl>oard ! 
What are you doing? I can't untie this 
knot! ” 

It was the voice of Tubby, who, with 
more zeal than comfort, was astride on the 
bowsprit. In seating himself so as to be 
more at leisure in undoing the knot, which 
was a very simple reef-knot, he had quite 
forgotten that he was astride also of the 
sail, and the jerks which Gu&sy was giving 
were lifting nim up off the Iwwspiit and 
nearly capsizing him head-foremost into the 
sea. 

Jack had now got hold of the purchase, 
and Tubby, having at last undone the knot, 
tlie sail came up suddenly. 

There was a wild cry from the luckless 
Tubbv, a whirling of legs, and a loud sp1a.sh. 
But tlie jib rose up, and the snowy can%'as 
bellied out to the oreeze. 

“ Why, he's in the water, I do believe ! ” 
drawled Spondee, and stretching out his 
great length he reached over and caught 
nold of Tuhby’s collar as he rose, splashing 
and sputtering, to the surface, abreast of the 
lee-ninner. 

“ Here, lend us a hand. Pass a line this 
way, or I can’t hold him, and—” 

But we heard no more, for the long legs 
—which were all we could see of the 
Spondee—gave a few spasmodic struggles. 


and then rising in the air they disappeared ' 
over the bulwark. Tubby nail been too 
much for him ; he had overbalanced into 
the sea. 

“There’s the dinghy astern,” said the 
governor quietly; “they liad better come I 
aboard that way. Unless you peak that 
mainsail a bit she won’t fetch out against 
this tide. It’s setting us over to the north 
shore.” 

We set the peak, and then looked after 
our missing crew. We knew they could i 
both swim, and were but little concerned 
for their safety. However, a piteous crv’ ' 
came from over the taffiail, accompanied | 
by a drawling squeak. [ 

“ I say, do you call yourselves men that i 
you allow us to dro>vn Jiere like— ” ! 

Here the speaker paused, for a simile ' 
did not seem to come readily. 

“Well, go on; like wliat?” we called | 
back, laughing. 

“Oh bother the rest! Just come and 
fish us out,” squeaked Spondee. 

They were both trying to get up over the 
stern of the dingh)% and their attempts | 
■were perfectly ludicrous. ! 

We were now going a good pace througli j 
the tide. The water was slipping pa.st us 1 
in bubbles and ripples as it dashed against ' 
our polished sides. The dinghy astern was ■ 
being pulleil bows out of water with the 
strain on the painter and the weight of the 
two unfortunates clinging to its stem. 
First we could see the lank head and cada¬ 
verous face of the Spondee wriggle into the 
air as he gave a jump out of the water, and 
then sank Ijack again with a squeak. Then 


the round and rubicund countenance of 
Tubby, more ridiculous than ever byrea-son 
of the serious earnestness of his expression, 
would rise with cheeks distended and mouth 
pursed up above the stern. Tliere would l>e 
an apoplectic straggle, an explosive gasji. 
and he too would sink back in ignomitiioi:' 
failure. 

“I say, this won't do,” I said, wlien I 
had recovered from mv laughing, an<I I 
hauled in the painter of the dingliy to get 
in and give them a hand ; but 1 lound this 
no easy job. 

“ Lufl a bit, governor.” 

“ I can't yet; there’s no room. Get some 
more hands on the painter.” 

So three of us hauled in the rope and got 
her in under the counter. Then I dropj>ed 
in, and wliile the others took a turn with 
the slack round a cleat that was handy I 
set to work to haul in Tu'iiby. But when I 
got aft I found that with the painter short¬ 
ened up like that and more weight in the 
stern I should swamp her. So hailing Giissv 
to let out more of the painter I waited until 
the l)oat came more on a level keel before I 
attempted to help them. 

It did not take much exertion. By placing 
my hand on Tubby’s neck as he made one 
more prodigious effort to get in, I tijiped 
him up over the backboard, and he fell 
head-first into the stem-sheets, nearly 
covering me with water as he did so, and 
groaning dismally. The Spondee next 
yielded to my treatment, and then they 
hauled U8 up again, and we all clambered 
on board. 

(To bt eonlinutd.) 


AMUSING T7P0GNAFHICAL BLUNUEES. 

By R. a. R. Bennett, b.a. 


P ROBABLY very few of the boys who con 
their weekly number of tlie B. O. P. 
with great avidity have any idea as to the 
amount of work requirecl to be undertaken 
before it can apiiear liefore them in its 
accustomed sliajie. Yet the work to lie done 
by the printers of a weekly magazine beare 
no comparison to the amount to be got 
through by those engaged in the office of a 
daily newspajier. Innumerable errors are 
almost sure to make their appearance in 
the first proofs of even the most carefully set¬ 
up niece of printing. If anyone doubts this, 
let liim ask any oi his friends who possess 
a printing press and a fair amount of tvq>e 
how much he has usually to alter before 
the first iiroofs of hU printing are present¬ 
able to tfie world at large. 

The number of mistakes, then, usually 
lieing so great, even in a small piece of 
amateur printing, it naturally follows that 
in a large printing-office of a daily paper 
many blunders occur, which are usably 
seen hy the “ reader” and corrected at once, 
but owing to j>ress of time or other causes 
some of them may escaj* notice and apj>ear 
in the completed newspaper or journal. 

It frequently happens that the most 
ludicrous results follow from mistakes not 
lieing corrected in the finUhed proofs, bad 
writing or untidy manuscript having caused 
the I'rinter t<» make some natural 'mistake 
—it may lie a very slight one—which en¬ 
tirely alters the meaning of the writer. 

In one of Max Adeler's amusing books 
there is on account of a |»oet wlio Avas 

f rrcatly ill-used by the printer. One of his 
incs was intended to run thus, 

“T am wear}'of the t4)MfDgro( the ocean u it heavea;" 
I'ut the horror of that poet is Ifctter 


imagined than descril>ed wlien he opened 
the cover of hia newly printed volume, 
intending to refre-sh himself with a sight of 
the results of his labours, and found tliat 
this line ha<l l^een rendered by the jirinter 
as 

“ I am wearing out my trousers till they're open at 
the kiiecf !" 

Of course thi.s is only an exaggerated 
case, ami the protluct of Max Adeler's 
inventive genius, hut mistakes nearly as 
ludicrous have really happened quite un¬ 
intentionally in well Icnown newepai)er8 and 
Aveekly journals. 

An American journal a short time ago, 
in awstrophising the Fates, made use of tiie 
exclamation, “O tem[>erance ! 0 Moses!” 
which may be recognised by some in the 
more familiar dress of “ O temixira, O 
mores ! ” 

It is extraordinary what a blunder of 
even one letter may do towards changing 
the sense of asentence. What, forexarnple, 
could the “ Grand Old Man ” have thought 
when, on opening liis copy of the “Pall 
Mall Gazette ” a few years ago, he found 
staring him in the face an article Avhicli iKire 
the heading, “ Mr. tJladstone as a Farce,” 
an “a,” of course, being accidentally in- 
serteil insteail of an “ o ” in the last word. 

The same veteran politician, when he was 
Prime Minister, was once alluded to by one 
of Ids most ardent admirers as “the 8|Kmt 
of the Liberal party,” the word “spout” 
being unfortunately taken by the com¬ 
positor as the correct rendering of the word 
“ spirit ” in the manuscript. 

A provincial tiaper. informing its readers 
that a cowhail Wen knocked down and cut 
up by a passing train, apparently not think¬ 


ing that mere dismemberment was sufficient 
to impress its readers, informed them that 
the cow had been “cut into calves”—a 
tnily miraculous feat of stcain-jwwer : <.)f 
course an " li ” should liave taken tlie place 
of the “ c ” in the last word. 

I In tlie “Times” of August IStli, 1871, 
will be found an account of an old gentle¬ 
man who, being “ venerable-looking ” in 
appearance, was presented gratis by that 
powerful organ with “a long grey lioard.” 

The “ Eclectic Review,” on one occasion 
at least in its life, branded itself in an a.d- 
vertisement as the “Epileptic Review.” 
Tliis was explained by a critic to I>e a new 
publication, which Avas to come out “ by fits 
and starts.” 

' Ei'en the escutcheon of the national organ 
of Printing House Square is not Avholly im¬ 
maculate, of Avhich the last error but one is 
a proof. On anotiier occasion the “Times,” 
AA'hen sjieaking of a silting in Parliament, 

! and the action therein of the Irish obstnir- 
I tionists, made an effui-t of aritbnietical 
I genius of exemplary magnificence. “Ifillie 
I asked,” it inquired, after stating that iliis 
meeting lasted from four in the aft«m<»on 
I till six the folIoAving morning, “Avliat 
passed in this long interval, the answer 
j must be twenty-six hniirs!" Anvone 
I would have thought that tliis Avould iiave 
I been enough in ail conscience for tlie most 
I exacting Parliamentar,- critic ! 

Professor Freeman is a man Avho has 
made his mark in the Avorld outside the 
circle of Oxford collegiate life, yet his ad¬ 
mirers must haA-e l>een interested to learn 
. in a notice of Ids life that he Avas “ a man 
j Avlio had gained real distinction as a bar- 
i barian.” A “historian,” how'cver, would 
I have lieen nearer the mark intended, 
j Advertising in pajiers not careful as tO 
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ai'ciimte i>rintinjr fttt<-inl**>l with many 
ino<mvenien»-e». Tlie I'llluwiny:, liovrvcr, 
wa« prolmlily ilur t'* the fault of the a»K«T- 
ti'cr herself : “ \Vivnte<i. a M>rr»-I oolt, suit- 
alile for a yonn^ la'ly with a lono tail." i)f 
o<»ur-e this is siiujiiy tlie etl'ei't <if oiuittiii;^ 
a coiiiiiia. 

A Vfry 'voll know II mi-nrint is tlio Scot¬ 
tish |>oetical fU’usioii whicli aiijicareil as— 

•' <J, r*le.l>iiii« • it'-rn and wilil. 

Met iiiirtc fur a t>i>ctic cljilil," 

a “ \V ” lioino ajijiarently inter|Hilatetl in 
the |•lllpe of " Me.' 

Leaving mistakes oausHl hy alteration of 
wonls, we may tiiiil tsjually extraortiinary 
efVects |iro<lui'e<l from <»tlier causes. For ex- 
ainj'le, in reisirtin^’ iii-'ctin^'s, etc., it is 
np< ossarv to l>e careful lost ;iny sul»se<[ueiit 
alterations shall mar tlie sense originally 
transi-ritieii. ’J'lie followin;.'is an exaiui>Ie 
of tills caiiimity : “ Tli*' |in>cessi<in w.-is very 
tine, aiul o^er a mile Ion;.;, its wa.s also the 
aiMress ilelivereil liv the ]>ivs|iient.’‘ 

In tilts citse l>y tlie sul>se<piont iiiterjsila- 
tion of liie w or<ls umt over a mile Ion;;, ’ a 
retiiarkalilc ineaiiino is attaclu'il to the bust 
luvrt of the seiitem-e. to wliich. of conrse, 
thev ai'i>ly •sjuallv w ith tlie liisi, A Isolly- 
arratioeii sentene** may Is." tmi'le to eonvev 
«(^utte a <iitrerent iiiea from what is intenile<i. 
I'or examj'le, take the followin;:. w-hieit 
a|iiM-arc<l in the‘*l)\f<ir.l l>i<H-es,ui (ia/etio ' 
f«ir -March this year, nmier tlie t atlieiiral 
notices for Holy Week:—“In that week 
Eveiisouy will lie saiil at s.o ji.m., "/nf a 
sci'iii'iii 1/ fr'iiii M'lin/i'if to h'i'ul'iii 

iii'hisiii." Let us |io|>e tliey ]<iovi<letl the 
unfortunate jireaelier with refreshments 
durin;; his len^rthy (Hscoursc, which xvas 
thus to last for five whole days ! 

It sojiietimes happens that when a pitire 
of ivpeisset tip a portion of one article 
may r»s|uire to Is* shifted. It hy any 
cliam'e the Isittom of a column sliould 
tleTidiy >;et traiJsfciTeil to the toji of a 
wrono one, the most extrnorilinary results 
tnav eii'Ue. The fidlowiti:; is a m<*st comi¬ 
cal example of tliis, whii-li is said to have 
ai-ttiaily ixTurred in the “ l>aily Journal’’ 
of Providence, I'.S, .-\, 

One paragraph descriptive of a testi¬ 
monial to a deiiartin;: clergyman, and 
another an account oi an excitin;; 

cliase ami capture of a mad do^', were to 
have ap|>eared in the same paj-er. Fate, 
however, nialicioitsly decreed tliat the ly]>e 
»ihould acehlentally la* shifted, hy wliicli 
means tlie end of the latter article p>t 
etii'rafted to that of the first, and what 
actually api>eate<l in the paper wa-s as 

follow s ; — 

“So the coll^^reKation resolved u{>on an 
Eurojiean trip for their lieloved ikustor, and, 
on Saturday made him iu-<iuainted with the 
deiifflitful fact. Aceomjianyin;: the rejsirt 
of the committee was a iiicelydilled purse, 
which was pliwed at the dis|M>sal of tlie 
pastor, who, after thanking them, made a 
turn down South Main Street as far as 
Planet, then up Planet to llenetit Street, 
where he was caught hv some Ikivs, who 
tie«l a tin imn to Ids tail. Away fie went 
attain up ifenetit Street and down College, 
at the fiM>t of which he was siiot hy a 
polii-eman ! ’’ 

This is given by Mr. Williain.s in his 
amusing Issik on “Journalistic Jumbles." 
There can be no <loubt that this gentleman 
is a great authoritv on this subject, for the 
following notice of his lecture apj-t*ared in 
■file “ Natal Mercantile Advertiser " of June 
13th, 1SS2:— 

“Newspaper Bunders.—W e have 
much pleasure in calling attention to the 
lecture this evening liy Mr. Williams, on 
‘ Newsjkajter Blunders.’ Tiie lecture is 
really a good one and worth listening to, so 
iLat we bojie there will be a goo<l attend¬ 


ance. Between £*J0 and £30 were taken 
at the diMirs in Maritzhurg, where .Mr. 
WilliiiniH las! lUdivered the lecture, atul 
cvenj one <>J' (luni u\nt maty mtixjitd," (') 
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Problem No. 249. 
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VVbite to play, and mate In four (i) moves. 


SOLl'TIONS. 

Problem No. 240.—l. Q—B 3, any 
move. 2, R, Q or Kt mates accordingly. 
The R at K 4 prevents a dual after Kt— 
R 2. Solvetl by R. Ainsworth, W. T. 
Hi rley, H. J. T., J. D. Tucker, and 
J. F. S.XUNDER.S. 

Problem No. 241.—0. T. Bldthy uses 
the Cieriuan letters K, D, T, L, .S, B, nml 
gives the solution in an abbreviated form 
thus:—1. Lei, Ta 6 . 2. K b”. 3. K cH. 

4. K c7. 5. K 1)7, B g5. 8 . K b7, B eo. 

14. K li7. 15. Kh 8 . 21. K b7, B e4. 34. 
...Be3. 47. ... Be2. 60. ...Bg4. 73. .. 
Bg.3. 86 . ... Bg2. 99. ... Be<5(A). 102. 
...Be5. 115. ...Be4. 128....Be3. 141. 

... B g5. 146. K g 6 . 147. K f 6 . 152. 

K b7, B g4. 159. K g4. ... 162. K f 6 . 167. 
K b7, B a 6 . 168. K a 8 . 169. S e2.;— 

(A) 99. ... Bg.5. 112. Bg4. 119. K. g4. 

123. KI 18 . 129. Kb7an<ll67.::. 

Problem No. 242.—1. B—R 7, any. 2. 
K—B 6 , Q—Kt 3, orKt5, orB—K2acc. 
male. Solve<l by J. D. Tucker, J. Swver, 
and W. E. Dennison. 

Problem No. 24.3.—1. K—B 4, P—Kt 4 
(ch.) (or a, b). 2. K—B 5, any. 3. Kt 
mates. —( 0 ) K—K 3. 2. K—K 4, any. .3. 
Kt—B 8 mate.—(f*) P—Q Kt 4. 2. B—B7 
(ch.), K—B3. 3. Kt—Kt 8 mate.—.Solveil 
by J. D. Tucker, F. Trent. R, O. 
Weight.man, R. Dove, A. F. Nicholls, 
H. J. Matthews, and E. A. Culver. 


The Poets’ Chess. 

The names ared3 (14 e4 e5 e 6 f7 f 6 fo = 
Browning.—a 8 a7 b 8 c 8 d7*Burns.—a 8 b" 
bS c7 cS= Byron.—a4 a5 b4 c5 d4 e3 d2 e2 


f 3 m Coleridge. —n4 a5 a 6 1>6 c.) d4 = Cowper. 
—g4 g3 g2 ill gl fl = I>ryden.—dO o5 c4 do 
e 6 d7 ~ Heniaiis —h2 li.3 h4 g3 f3=- Moore.— 
ds c7 1 h5 c<)= Pope.—c3 e2 li.3 a2 al = Prior. 
—I>6b7c6--Pye.—al a2hl h2c2<11= Rogers. 
~d7 d 6 CO b4 1)5 c 6 b7 = Shelley.—g5 I 16 h" 
g8 h8 g7 g6=-Sonthey.—g8 g7 f6 eC e7 d7 
eS fS = Tennyson.—eo e4 f4 g4 g.’i h.') Ii4 g3 
f2 el = Wordsworth.—Besides these 16, the 
following have Ijeen sent in :—a4 = Cowley. 
—a4 — ColtiiRii. —a4 = Coleman. —hi •- Dyer. 
— c6 —Elliot. —il3= Browne. — hH = Hey- 
wissi.—c4 = Miller. —h2 = More.—fo = (irey; 
and others. Sent hy .\. C. Temi>erley, 
W. C. Wood. T. D. Hart, S. Downs, “ P., ’ 
“ A Subscriljer,” and J. M. Dalla.s.—One 
suliscrilier discovers in the diagram the 
wonls : Bywllerwg, ninth, one, eighty-eight, 
nine, and onncliides that it may have been 
written at Bywllerwg in Wales in the ninth 
month of the j’ear 1889, and says: There 
are some pieces of sound advice, such a.s : 
“ Buy no sham birds," etc.—We shall soon 
publish a similar diagram with the names 
of chessplayers. 

To“P.'’—Try to make your Kt's move 
puzzle of poets’ names more j>erfect, for you 
do not use some of the squares and letters 
on the diagram. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Stanley and his Bible. 

The ilay following the May meeting of 
the British and Foreign Bible .Society this 
year in Exeter Hall, a conference of lu-o- 
inineiit supjtorters and workers of the 
s(K‘iety was held at the Bible House, Queen 
Victoria Street, with a view to the improve¬ 
ment of organisation and nietluKls of u)>era- 
tion. In the course of the meeting Sir 
Harry Vemey rose and said : I have some¬ 
thing to tell von that I ant sure you will 
all be very glad to hear. I wa-s sitting a 
few days ago next to Mr. Stanley, the great 
.\frican traveller, an<l in conversation ho 
said to me: “Just before I starteil hr 
Africa Sir W. Mackiinmn said to me, ‘ Now 
I want to give you something, hut I should 
like you to choose for your>elf. I shall 
have the iitiiiost pleasure' in presenting you 
witli anything you like. Never mind the 
expense. Just say what you would like’/’ 
I retilitsl,” said the traveller, “ ‘ Give me a 
Bible.’ The desired gift wh.s soon in my 
pos>ession, just the Bible I wanted. And 
during my alisence in Afii«-a I have read 
that Bible througli tiiree times." 
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DoGn (CaiiU Fniiiilinris).—1. Begin nml train at aix 
tnontha, after tliey get tlieir pennatu.'iit teeth. 2. 
A light ttick, cane ur utherwite; alilgone hi-eaka 
ilie teeth. 3. fi'ckera rarj’ in weight. Average, 
say .301l)s. A Newfuiiinllanil la the correct dog for 
life-saving front the water. 

K.STERixa Tiir. riii'Rcil (Clericus).In Scotland 
iiutny and nimiy a cleri^ntau now in chnn^hea 
Iwgan as you arc doiug, hy studying at home when 
work was over, and saving enough to get a uiilver- 
kity education. Have hope, therefore. For the 
Sootti^h N'atioiial Church eignt years of university 
life are needed, and still men succeed, evenpfoupA- 
mtn. Take exercise and tlie bath. Study wilt not 
hurt you as long os you can sleep well. Save money, 
though. 

Ooi.i*-Krsn (Mr. Bright).—Ant's eggs, about six a day 
lot each. Any uatumlist. 

Do^. iLl. (W. P. again).—The dog hat canker. Oet 
Sprite's cure for the complaint, and use as directed. 

’Cold green tea may be useil as a lotion, or hvo 
grains of BUl]i)iate of sine to su ounce of water. 
A teospoonfnl poured Into the ear and retaineil 
tliure half a rmtmte. after washing with lukewarm 
water and a little pnmlUne soap. 

GBERSPlNCH; Rabrit (R. T. B.).-I. It is a seed 
bird. 2. No; not a turf, turf for lark. 3. Rabbits, 
h'ick twelve months, and doe ten months, for 
bree ling, thongli they will breed earlier. 

8i-.tnRi.>w-UAWK (K. it. W.).—No; we do not think 
the sparrows would mind him after a lilt. You can 
get a sparrow-hawk by advertising in '* Bxchanee 
nn<l Mart." Feed ou raw meat scraps, etc. )Ve do 
not advise such a bird as a pet. 

Clerk is Royai. Navt (F. h. t.).—You do not 
want tu “ know," as yon call it, the whole of any 
b >ok. If you have a go<Hl knowledge of I.nllu. any 
work, or part of a work, would come eaay. The 
s'liiint will throw you. 

Tbg Tr.ASliRR (A. M. Hicks).—It is a kind of shark 
(<'.Troc/irtrif?4 ritfpiu), called somcUiues the fox- 
iliark or se.'i ape. 

FLf^mso OF THK Face (Pericles).-It Is most likely 
c'linected witli irregularity In the liealiiigof the 
heart- Atten<l to your geiM'ral health. Beware of 
indigestion, (let good sleep, and take a cold bath. 
There is very likely no disease. 

Frecklr.x. asp Whits Micb (Y. M. D.).—l. Sour 
buttermilk is as goo<l as any thing, and surely simple 
ei)<>ii7h. Put on at nigbt, and wash oil in the 
morning, ‘j. Just one pair in a cage will be 

ODUUgb. 

Plor 'SS MatiN'I (J. A. H.).—A few days. There is 
s iiiiething wMiig. Perhaps both aru heus, or 
cocks. 

DKlSKt.sc Foi'STAts (Beginner). — Buy one. You 
cannot make it well. 

Iwogii <F. O. S.).—1. Wrigbfs book on pigeons. 2. 
Lbamuers’s “ Rncydopiedia.'' 

A Wrisklr (llurcus).—WecsnDOt tell you, Marcus, 
how to remove your s'ditor}’ wrinkle; hut as you 
arc one of our Imys, we hope you’ll live tu have lots 
more t 

TKinii Broken (.i. Pike).—Not If it were properly 
n;ui>lte<l. 

ScpKiiFLCots ilAlRS (In(juircr).-Shave. 


CORNS (B. Knight).—Steep the foot in hot water till 
skin is softened, and remove with a knife. See to 
your stockings and shoes. 

Foot Ikjured (F. D.).—We could not tell you with¬ 
out seeing it. Better consult a surgeon. 

Oct of Sorts 0'*- H ).—You are constitutionally 

weak, and only stteutioii to the general rules of 
health and hygiene will bring you round. Y’our 
iiluod appears to be watery, hence the pimples, 
etc., and weakoeas of legs. Take a bath every 
morning, pleuty of exercise (not over fatiguing), 
and ten drops of tincture of iron in s little water 
thrice daily after meals, for a few weeks. 

Bbrspino Rabbits (Old Besde^—^^pend a slillllng 
in buying “ Home and Farm Favourites;" it will 

e ve you every information, Ur get tlie 8s. tkL 
luk published by Cassell. 

PtasONS (Magpie). —The biggest, and perhaps beat, 
book is Cassell's. It costs about 30s. But their 
“Pigeon Keeper" is only 3s. 6d. “Home and 
Farm Favourites " also Includes pigeons. 

OTRNAsnes (Oyrnnast).—Fencing for the wrists, 
rowing for the chest, or any exercise like ladder- 
climbing by the hamls. Dwimming Is also good. 

FOOP FOR Linnet (W. H. R. H.).—Canary and rape, 
with a little bruised hemp now and then, ground¬ 
sel, plantain, cress. Pleuty of water. 

Lawn Tennis Court |B. O. S).—Orau for flue 
weather, asphalte for wet. The latteT would do 
ou low ilump laud wet or dry. Inquire price at a 
builder'a 

GoAT.s (Reader).—Buy a young one about to kid. 
■bee coluiDDSof “ Exchange aud Mart." She goes 
live mouths in Idndle, and hat two at a birth. 

MENI>o 7.A (J. P. Gwatklu).—Write to Argentine 
Republic Office, 22, Great George Street. West¬ 
minster, and the secretary will tend all informa¬ 
tion. 

MEMCtSE Chest (/F. P. Vaughan).—Get your medl- 
dues ill the tabular form—t.e., little tablets, and 
pills, quinine, reduced iron, rhubarb, chalk and 
opium, carbonate of soda, carbonate of potash, 
salicylate of soila, morphia, aud ipecacuanha 
lozenges; alio chloroform, spirits of sweet nitre, 
sulphate of magnesia, castor oil, and some useful 
uiutments—Daveupori's clilorodyne, etc., etc. 

KiLtiNO Moths AKP Bt;TTERrUE3(L.T.).—Squeeze 
the thorax under the wings. 

Love-Bii:p<, ETC. (J. E. Wood).—Red-headed love¬ 
birds ilt> not breed in captivity, food—canary, 
millet, "uts. maize. There Is also the*grey.hea<le<l 
and the Brazilian love-birds: all fed the same. 
Yes: AfricsD silver-bills breed here iu aviary. But 
it must be a big one. 

The Bath (G. Jeffrey).—!. Yes; a douche front a big 
sponge dipped in cold witer after the warm bath 
does good. 2. Do not eat before bathing. 

Vabiois (F. R. W. H.).—1. For eggs: Spanish, An¬ 
dalusians. Leghorns. Mlnorcas. Polish, Cochins, 
anil crosses with Dorkings. 8. A good second-hand 
S.ifety bicycle should be bought for £7, through 
“ Exchange and Mart." 8. A kind of flute. 

KsEFiNQ Butterflies (Butterflies).—Put camphor 
Id the case: pleuty of It. 

KiLLUtu PioEONS (J. E. D.).—Drawing the neck. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Blominating. 

(Continued /rom pagt 668.) 

Senior Division (ages 19 to 24). 

In ncknowleil^mcut of the painstaking 

exceneiice of much of thexvork m this class 

Me voluntarily doiihle the prize-money ori¬ 
ginally ottered, aud divide it os follows:— 

Prize—Tico Guinea*. 

GEORGE SCRUBT (age 22), 13, Chetwyud Road, High- 
gate Road, n.w. 

Priztt—One Guinea each. 

RlCMARb A. Mill (age 21), 30, Richmond Street, 
riymouth. 

Jessie Smith (age 20), Rother Cottage, Catclifle, 
uear Rotherham, Yorks. 

Prizet—Vit. 6d. each. 

Alfred Gasston (»ge 20), 47, Stanley Road. Brightoa 

ALBERT Thomas Ware (age 20), Studiey College, 
f ortUhead, near Biistol. 

Alfred Benter (age 20), 25. West HUl Street. 
Brighton. 

CERTIFICATES. 

[The tiame* art arranged approxinuxUly in the 
order qf merit.) 

Ernest F. Vowles, oo, Y'ork Road, Montpelier, 
Bristol. 

T. H. ASTiSGTON, 66, Wandle Road, Croydon. 

Percy W. a. Pettit, 6, Church Street, Klngstou-oD- 
lluimea. 

E. E SWIFT, 100, Highbury New Park, K. 

W. A. White, 10 T., Peabody Building*, Roscoe 
Street, 8t. Luke’s, K.C. 

A. S. Kent, Market Place, Wantage, Berks. 

E J. F. Lb Dain, Woodbine, Beaumont Street, St 
Aubyn’s Road, Jersey. 

Jessy Lanolsv, 12, Mulgrave Street, Princes Park, 
Liverpool. 

K. A. Jeens, 0, F.air)awu, St Matthew's Road. 
Cothnui, Bristol. 

K. D. Snow, The Grove, Exton, Bishop’s Waltham, 
Hants. 

WiLUAM Gill, lOS, Kensington Street, Bradford. 

Herbert Barnes, 6, York villas, Hargrave Park 
Road, Holloway, n. 

Mat Draper, Norman House, Bray, co. Wicklow. 

H. C. STONTER, Witbiiigtou Comer, near Hereford. 

W. B. BlLTON, 32, Crawford Street, Camp Road, 
Leeds. 

P. J. McLean 31cMahon, Tlie Lodge, Claphim, ne^r 
Bedford. 

Maroaket COCCBl'RN, 17, The Crescent, Bedford. 


The illuminations sent in this time have 
been quite uj) to if imt over tlie average 
of former Coniiietitions, nml the work of 
the prize-winners eaiiecially, in the variaus 
classes, has been for the most part really 
excellent; hence we have been glad, as on 
former occasions, to add to the amount of 
the prize-money ottereil when announcing 
the subject, ^till, some of our younger 
friends are xvanliiig in even ordinary care, 
as evidenced, for example, in tlie spelling 
of such Mell-knowu texts as “The Lord is 
my Shcjwrrf.” This is quite inexcusable. 
A portion of the more ambitious aspirants 
neerl to study harmony of colour and com- 
Misition; several of the efforts sent in might 
lax'e been reduced to, say, the size of a 
page of the B. O. 1*. with advantage, in¬ 
stead of straggling over six or eight times 
that s]mce. But let this siittice for fault¬ 
finding. 

We are deliglited to see, in so many 
cases, a happy harmony between picture 
and text; and would send special greeting 
to Morkers mIio in spite or physical hin¬ 
drances, such as injuries to eyes or hands, 
have admirably taken part in this ('oiiij c- 
tition. Mav tbe Bihle promises they have 
so beautifully illuminated brighteu their 
own patlnvay through life, and have their 
final fuHiluient in the “rest that re- 
luaineth ” for the people of C>od ! 
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for Mr. Bulfrogge, Joam Gamboa had 
gone on up the river in the St. Miguel, 
to take in (as Fermor felt sure) a cargo 
of slaves ; and the captain had at once 
taken measures for trapping her on her 
return. 

The other English gunboat having just 
left, Montague knew that all the vigi¬ 
lance of the confederates whom the wfly 
mulatto was certain to have in the 
native town would now be concentrated 
upon the Osprey. Accordingly he made 
a great show of preparing for departure, 
and towards nightfall on the very day 
after Gamboa had gone «/> the river, 
Fermor steamed away down it. 

Everyone thought of course that he 
was leaving Bonnv altogether, to con¬ 
tinue his cruise along the coast; but 
tlie moment he got clear of the river he 
ran close in-shore, anchored behind a 
low wooded point which completely hid 
his vessel, and lay ready to pounce 
upon the slave ship, which would have 
to pass close to his ambush in coming 
out. Finally, to make doubly sure, he 
sent the Ashantee, Alfred Peasoup, to 
hang about tlie river in a canoe on 
pretence of fishing, and to bring him 
word the njoinent the 8t. Miguel was 
seen coming down. 

“ Now,” said Fermor cheerily, 
“ we’ve nothing to do but to wait.” 

Nothing more—only to wait! Little 
did either he or those who heard him 
<lream that, l)efore three days were 
over, they would be ready to give all 
t hat they hatl in the world to have nny- 
ihinff else to do, no matter what. 

For now the slow torture of prolonged 
suspense and enforced inaction began 
to eat into these active souls like a 
canker. IJav after day, all through the 
Jong weary, burning liours that seemed 
to nave no end, they paced the deck 
like caged tigers, .scowling at the hot 
cloudless sky overhead, and the thick, 
foul, greenish-brown water beneath, 
and the black impenetrable thickets 
all around—from which the white fever- 
mist curled venomously upward every 
night against the red sunset—and the 
dark snaky leaves of the mangroves 
overlapping eac‘h other in one hideous 
unending coil, and tlie bare white 
skeleton roots digging their vampire 
trlaws into the oozy mud, to suck a rank 
and poisonou.s life from the fathomless 
rottenness below. Nothing to do ex- 
«-.'pt to wait. But how ghully would 
tliey have welcomed the fiercest storm 
or the dearlliest battle after that tor- 
tiiriiiK repose ! 

Anti now the crew began to sicken 
fist. Three men were reported ill of 

coast fever ’’—five men—eight—ten. 
'riie doctor, while doing his l>est for 
them, shook his head ominously, and 
hinted tliat theirs was a sicknc.ss ns 
much of the mind as of the body. 

The best medicine for said lie 

meaningly, “would be a sight of the St. 
Miguel.” 

But of all that doomed band not one 
siiflc-red so cruelly as Fermor himself. 
'I’he thought that he wa.s keeping these 
men here to die by inches haunted him 
day and night; and as he went from 
hammock to hammock among tlie poor 
fellows who were withering under the 
blighting breath of the jungle,he seemed 
to read in their sunken eye.s a mute re¬ 
proach tliat almost drove him frantic. 
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But that accusing look existed 
merely in his own troubled fancy. No 
thought of reproach or complaint ever 
entered the minds of these simple 
martyrs. Whenever their young cap¬ 
tain drew near, they strove to writhe 
their haggard features into a faint smile 
of welcome ; and one poor lad gathered 
the last of his failing strength to falter 
out: 

“Never mind us, your honour* you 
catch that ’ere Portugee, and we’ii take 
our chance.” 

But where icfM the Portuguese vessel 
all this time 1 Hod Gamboa taken 
fright and given up his design ? Had 
he failed to secure his living cargo ? or 
had he got clear away to sea with it 
anoiher route. ? As Fermor well 
knew, there teas a creek connecting the 
Bonny with the New Calabar river^ by 
which the mulatto, if he chose, might 
ain the open sea (though not without 
anger), many miles to the westward. 
What if all this suffering, and sickness, 
and devouring anxiety had been en¬ 
dured in vain ? 

The tenth evening came, and still 
there was no sign of the St. Miguel. 
Montague, who had hardly sat down or 
touched food all day, threw him.self 
wearily on the sofa in his cabin, though 
with little hope of sleep. But so utterly 
was he exhausted that he had scarcely 
lain down when he sank into a slumber 
so deep and death-like that it miglit 
well have been mistaken for death 
itself. 

“ Monty ! Monty ! she’s coming ! 

The words, though hoarse and gasp¬ 
ing with excitement, roused Fermor as 
efi'ectually as a thunderclap. Starting 
up, he saw beside him his orother and 
Alfred Peasoup, who told his story in 
a few words. The St. Miguel was 
coniinjj down the river at quarter-speed 
—picking her way cautiously through 
the deepening darkness — and would 
probably be abreast of them in about 
an hour. 

The news ran through the ship like 
wilcitire, and instantly the weary, 
dejected crew leaped up into a joyous 
bustle of preparation. The sailors got 
up the anchor. The firemen and 
trimmers bestirred themselves to raise 
a full head of steam. Edward, unable 
to remain still for a moment, toiled 
among the rest till every limb ached ; 
and as if to make good the doctor’s 
words, several of the sick men got up 
on deck and worked manfully with 
their comrades. 

But when the stir had subsided, and 
all was quiet acain, the old cnawing 
anxiety returned in full force. Nothing 
was yet to be seen or heard of the St. 
Miguel, although the time mentioned 
bv the Ashantee had almost run out. 
C^ould it be a false alarm after alii 
Edward clenched his hands till the 
knuckles grew white, and the sailors be¬ 
gan to cast Hark looks at the Ashantee. 

Hark 1 What was that distant sound, 
like the measured splash of a mill¬ 
wheel? Again it came—again—again 
—and now there could be no more 
doubt. It was the steady beat of a 
screw. The slaver was coming at last! 

Swinging round with the tide, the 
gunboat—with her engines still motion¬ 
less, though all ready for action—glided 


out tp the end of the point. The moon 
was just rising, and her light, though 
broken and blurred by hovering mists, 
was sufficient to reveal the spectral 
outline of a vessel shaping itself out 
of the gloom cost upon the nver-uiouth 
by the dark mass of impenetrable 
forest. 

“ Full speed aJiead ! ” ordered Fermor, 
and the Osprey swooped upon her 
prey. 

But Gamboa was not to be caught so 
easily. Fermor hod extinguished all 
his lanterns, hoping to pass for an 
ordinary vessel till he could get close 
enough to his enemy to make sure of 
her; but even in that dim light • one 
glance at the Osprey was enough for 
the wary mulatto. No ship would lie 
lying here unless she were watching for 
something, and what that “ sometlung " 
must be, the slaver could easily guess. 
One sharp turn to starboard, wliich 
changed the St. Miguel's course from 
south to west, and then Gamboa, in iiis 
turn, commanded “full speed ahead,” 
and the chase began in earnest. 

The O.sproy fired a gun ns a signal for 
the St. Miguel to heave-to, but tlie hitter 
kept on her way unheeding, and Fer- 
inor drew a deep breath of relief. . 

“She’s got the slaves on board, right 
enough,” said he, “orshe w^ouldii't run 
away like that, after being sigi>alle<l to 
stop. So now we have our hands free, 
ana we’ve only got to catch her.” 

This, however, was easier said tlian 
done. The Osprey, built for speed, was 
the swiftest cruiser on the Afric-m 
coast; but Fermor saw with dismay 
that she had for once met her match. 
The St. Miguel seemed actually to fly 
through the water, the weight of her 
living cai'go being fully counterbalnncid 
by the Osprey’s heavy guns and metal. 
Hour after hour went by, and still the 
two vessels were jugt as far apart as 
wlien the chase began. 

Fermors two forocastle guns, un¬ 
luckily, were too light to tell with eflcct 
upon the slaver’s spars and rigging at 
such a distance. The heavy swivel-gun 
amidships, indeed, was likely to make 
short work of anything which it hit; 
but the gunboat would have to yaw 
from her course in order to bring it to 
bear, thus losing a distance which she 
might never l>e able to regain unless 
her enemy were actually crippled by 
the first shot. Moreover, sliould the 
ball pierce the slaver’s hull, it would 
make fearful havoc among the poor 
wretches cooped up in the “slave-pens” 
below, a risk which Montague was de¬ 
termined not to run except in the very 
last extremitj’. 

Meanwhile lie had at leivst the satis¬ 
faction of having already driven his ad¬ 
versary fur out of her course ; for instead 
of heading southwaixl over the open sea 
toward the Isle of St. Thome (whither 
she was bound) she was now running 
N.w. by N. across the Bight of Renin. 

“Whether we cotch lier or not,” s.-iid 
Bill Barton, with a grim chuckle, “ she 
won’t make St. Tommy thix cruise, anv 
how.” 

Not a soul on board the Osprey 
slept tliat night, and when morning 
came all eyes were strained eagerly 
toward the dim gliding shadow which 
they hod been enasing all night long. 
There she was, at just the same tanta- 
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lining distaiiL't5 as ever : and the 
youiig'M' hands began to gruwl. and 
tin* older ones to mutter ominous hints 
;klM»ut the *'Flying I)uichni:iti/’ 

J^liortly after sunrise a light breeze 
snr.tng up from ti>e soutliward. aiul 
tin* < )spi-ey set a s;iil oi- two to eateh 
it. Hut the St. .Miguel at once did the 
Name, and the gap between thent n> 
iiiained as wide its iM.-fore. 

Hy this time they were out of sight 
of land, having left iM'hind the huge 
Hal of s^\alllp and jiiitgie which the 
giant stream of (lie Niger had pushed 
out into the sea in the course of iiges. 
Ail lhat«lay the l.vo vessels tiew north- 
wes'ward aeioss the Hight of H<*niti. 
iM-itlier seeming to gain or lo^e a 
yai.l. 

Feriiiiir, however, was now less 
atixiou.s, for he saw that if the slaver 
ki }*l on lier jiresejit course she must 
• •itherstrike some iHiint of the Hrilish 
)io^ses>ions on the west coast, or fall 
into tin* tra<-k of tin* Fiiglish guidKiats 
tiiat were constantly cruising along it. 
ill either of whii'h caM**! her capture 
vv s certain. Hut lianlly had In* si-ttlisl 
lliis to his own s;itisfaction, wlnii the 
>f. Miguel was se<-n to alUT her course 
ivv o points to tin* northward. 

The captain started, and looked 
again at ins chart. Oie* glaiiet* .sutliced 
tt> bliow him that tiamixia must nie.an 
T.. run into the port of Whydah 
{ I*.•longing to tile independent kinitdom 
of DiiliomeyX or into tin* sliallow 
lagoons around it, whither the Osprey 
c oiild not follow her. This must in* 
I>r«*\ented at all hazards. The gutdioat 
altered /it course in like manner, and 
ill.* raci* went on. 

Hut although Feruior and his oili.-ers 
<licl all that niuii could do, the villain 
vvliom they had huiib'd so closely 
seeiiiod onlv too likely to escajM' them 
Jitter all. NVlieii the second morning 
«l;tvvne<l upon tin* chasi* it revealinl the 
tlat, yellow, interminable siinds of the 
I>:il‘Oiuian shore outstretcIuHl in front 
of the bristling mass of dark thickets 
bordering the famous lagoons. An 
Isour later Moiitjigue couhl distinguish 
through his teh-seope tin* thin grey 
streak marking the course of tlie chan¬ 
nel that led int^) them, beyond w-hich 
the St. Miguel would Ik* saf«.* from all 
attack. 

Feruior eleiicluHl his teeth, and gave 
ofdei’S to put the utmost pressure uimui 
tho engines which they could bear 
without actually blowing up. Hut still 
slaver got nearer aiul nearer to the 
slieltoring channel, and he now saw 

f ilfiinly that he could not possibly over- 
iHiil her liefore she reachetl it. 

There’s no lielp for it.” mutteiSHl 
the* cajitain ; “we must just try a shot 
with our big gun.” 

He gave the nivessary orders, and 
tin* Osprey. \ iwing slightly from her 
coiirsc*, brought her midship gun to 
he-'ir. 

A growl of wrath from tlie Knglish 
jiiisweretl the report, as they saw that 
only some uium|x>rtant cordage had 
l..“-*u cut on Ixiard the slaver, whieli was 
jiow close uix)n the entrance of the 
jijirriw passage. The sturdy blue- 
jark’-’ts s|)ong€il and reloaded as if for 
th'-ir lives, and again the iiionster 
ii;i~lnHl and roared. A sliower of white 
*]»liuters was seen to lly from the JSt. 
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Miguel's port bulwarks, but she kept 
on her course, and wa.s now actually 
entering the channel. A derisive shout 
from her crew came faintly to tlie ears 
of the Dsprey’s men. 

Hang ! 

The third discharge was followiHl by 
a deafening cheer from the gunlioats 
foreco-stle. The heavy liall had ploughitl 
right through the upper woodwork of 
I the slaver's stem, smashing the bin¬ 
nacle and kti'K-king the wheel to atoms. 
The vc-ssel. thus left uncontrolloil, gave 
a t**rritic lurch, heeletl sudileiily over to 
sturlamitl, and struck, with a shock 
that siia))pe<l both her topmasts like 
I sticks of sealing-wa.\, u{K>n the sand of 
j the llaiiking Uir. 


I n.VJai U MI.—AMO.NO TIIK I)E.V1). 

Thk coolness of early nioniing was jn.st 
iH'ginning to melt into the destroying 
heat of a real African day when a long 
line of dark tigures came strugglitig 
wearily over tlie endless terraces of 
sini seorched rock which jut out like 
biittress<*s from the great Ixiundury 
wall of the Kong Mountains— the .Alps 
of Western Africa. Slowly and heavily 
the exhaustetl men dragged themselves 
up to the crest of the ridge above, and 
uttered a faint shout of joy as they saw 
midway across the bare, stony valley 
Iw'low them a thick clump of trees, 
through the spreading leaves of whicli 
tiieir eager eyi*8 cauglit the glitter of 
running mitrr. 

“ .Master, bc'hold a place for our 
C!iiu]v, ’ said a stalwart Ilniissa soldier, 
addressing a tall gaunt figure iKside 
him (the only white man of the party), 
who, though tattered, sh»ggy-haiix*d, 
atid aliim.st as black as his followei'S 
from iUi>,t and tropical suns, still re- 
tiiineil the stately bearing and calm 
coinniaiKling look of t>ir Hiiilip De- 
laval. 

It was indeed the indomitable baro¬ 
net and the survivors of his devoted 
band, still .sr*eking as resolutely as ever 
what they seemed fated never to find. 
Since the night when they listened to 
Nganii's wild song beside the cami>fiix‘ 
of Kimniu, they had wandered many a 
weary mile, and lost many a bnive 
comrade. Two of Delaval's best men 
had be(*n dragged down by crocofliles 
ill fording a dangerous river. Four 
more bad died of fever in the fatal 
equatorial jungle. Three of the'Man- 
diiigo.s had lost heart and deserted by 
night, while two others, bsully wounded 
in a skirmish, had been left behind in a 
friendly Bambarra village. Hut tlie 
guide whom tliey had obtained from the 
Talooks at Kimniu was y<*t with them, 
and Delaval was still Ijent on pressing 
forwaixl at all hazards. 

.And well lie might be ; for amid all 
the fatigues find sufferings of this terri¬ 
ble march, he had had more than one 
eiicoumguig proof that he was .still on 
the right track. A BaiidKirra chief 
liiul shown him an embossed dagger of 
unmistukalily Spanish fashion. In a 
village “ fetish-nouse ” he had seen a 
small silver crueiti.v, marked with the 
date " I.>23.” Finally, just at the point 
when* they hod quitted the forest for 
the o|)en country uordering tlie hills, a 
broken stone cross, almost hidden by 
creepers, bad been found, upon which 
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the fragment of a Spanish epitaph was 
still legible. 

The sun was beginning to scorch in 
earnest by the time they had cros-sed 
the vttllev and quenched their thirst at 
I the brook ; but there was still much to 
be done before they could rest. By the 
Oflvice of their Talook guide their camp 
! was pitched a little further up tlie 
I rivulet, at the foot of one of those huge 
] tower-shaped cliffs so coiiinion among 
j the mountains of Central Africa, when* 
I they would lx* completely shielded from 
I the sun, protectetl on all sides but one 
I against attack, and amply supplied 
i with water. Fowl, too, seemed to be 
abundant, for a herd of wild goats 
scaiiijwrwl off at their approach, two of 
which were brouglit down by Sir Philip 
and his Houssa lieutenant. 

The fami.shed men lost no time in 
cooking and eating their breakfast, 
after which they pi-oceeded as usual to 
fortify their camp with a palisade 
muler the direction of Delaval, who 
himself work<*d vigorously along with 
llu'Ui. Then, having given them strict 
oivlers to keep a sharp look-out, the 
, indefatigable leader slung bis rifli* 
across iiis shoulders, and set off alone, 
along the Iwi-se of the cliff 

His men naturally thought that he 
was in quest of fresh game ; but he 
had anotlier object us well. This rock 
i was a perfect natuml fortress, stocked 
1 with wild goats, and evidently well 
' provided witli water, for the vei-y 
I stream by which they had encamped 
I lea]x*d down from its summit in a long 
j slender waterfall. Why should they 
not camp up t/iere, where no enemy 
could reach them, and from that ceutii- 
explore the surrounding district, some¬ 
where in which (as Delaval now felt 
certain) the key to the fate of the lost 
iSpanish exiM*ditio« was to be found ( 
But in order to do all this they must 
scale the rock, and its perpendicular 
sides offered no foothold even to such a 
practised climber as Sir Philip. He 
I wandered on, looking in vain for souk? 
j pnicticahle place, and every now and 
; then glancing watchfully back at his 
; camp, till a projecting angle of the 
j cliff hid it from his eyes. 

1 All around him was deadly still. Not 
a living thing stirred among the rocks, 
not a breath of wind move<l tlie hot, 
lifeless air. And now, for the first tiim- 
—for hitherto, amid all tlie.se }tei il.s and 
disasters, Delaval had never Hinclied 
for a moment—a chill, shadowy presage 
of coming evil began to creep over his 
' daring spirit—a dim, unaccountable, 
i seemingly quite groundles.s sense of 
having fallen into a snare from wliicli 
there was no escape. 

It was true that his present situation 
gave good cause for anxiety. His am¬ 
munition was fast running out, and of 
course could not be replaced. His men 
were showing signs of failing strength, 
and that, too, ju.st as they were enter¬ 
ing the domain of the fiercest and most 
inhospitalile trilies in Western Africa. 
Moreover, their march ba<l been dogged 
for several nights past by a number of 
slinking figures in a strange half-Aiab, 
half-negro drefcs, whom his guide de¬ 
clared to be Fellatahs. The thought 
of being doggerl in such a place by 
these savage maraudors-who will often 
follow a caravan untiringly as wolves 
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for days and weeks together, till they 
find a chance of attacking it—was no 
lensant one ; but the slow, creeping 
orror which haunted the stout-hearted 
hjironet seemed to be beyond and apart 
from all these causes of disquiet. 

•‘If I believed in presentiments of 
evil," muttered he, “ I should say that I 
have one now." 

But the next moment he caught sight 
of something which drove every other 
thought out of his head. Looking up 
oiico more at the vast precipice above 
him, he espied in its grim unscalable 
fjvce a row of step-lik<! notclies, rising 
so regularly one above another as to 
make it evident that they were the 
work not of Nature but of man. 

Sir Philip came close to the myste- • 
rious marks and examined them keenly. ' 
'I’hey were obviously of ancient date, 
time and weather having stained them > 
into the same dull grey as the un¬ 
touched rocks around them; but he 
could see that they hud boeu not only 
wrought by a human hand, but cut with 
European tooh. 

A sudden Hush lighted up Delaval’s 
In^tgard face, and in an instant he was 
clambering up this strange step-ladder 
as fast as hand and foot could do it. 
But when he reached the top all his 
self-command failed to repress a start 
of astonishment. 

Before him lay a huge circular pit, 
somewhat like the crater of an extinct 
volcano, though from various appear¬ 
ances Delaval supposed it to be rather 


the dry bed of a small lake. Its sides 
were high and steep at all points hut I 
one, where the lip of the hollow had 
fallen away in one great heap of ruin, 
laying bare a broad patch of quartzose 
rock. The vast mass of whitish-grey 
dust brought down by this landslip 
seemed to have been drifted by the 
wind up against the opposite side of 
the hollow, and there to have gradually 
hardened into a solid layer, like plaster- 
of-paris. A dull vellow gleam in the 
rock left bare by tne slide attracted Sir 
Philip’s attention, and it needed only 
one glance of his experienced eye to 
recognise it as a rich vein of gold ! 

Here, then, were the famous gold¬ 
fields the report of which had tempted 
to their doom Aguilar and his ill-fated 
band. Could it be that they had ac¬ 
tually reached this sj3ot after all ? De- 
lavars heart beat quicker as he aske<'. 
himself whether the rock-cut steps by 
which he had mounted might not have 
i>cen the work of the lost gold-seekers 
themselves. 

The question was scarcely asked when 
it was answered. In the centre of the 
hollow, close to the edge of the great 
dust heap, lay a battered piece of metal 
w])ich was still recognisable as an an¬ 
tique helmet. Sir Philip was just step¬ 
ping forward to lift it when he suddenly i 
recoiled, with a muttered exclamation 
of horror. 

The caked dust before him was one 
mass of skeletons, whose bony fingers 
and eyeless skulls, preserved as in a 


cast by the hardening of the drift 
I around them, pointed and grinned at 
him as if in mockery. Mingled with 
these dismal relics were fragments of 
rusty armour and broken swords, the 
golden hilt of one of which had the 
lorni of an eagle, the crest of the 
Aguilar family. 

Jn the first shock of this awful dis¬ 
covery Sir Philip hardly realised that 
his long search was ended at last. 
These were the lost Spaniards whom 
he was seeking, and, by a hideous irony 
of Fate, the very landslip that de¬ 
stroyed them had laid open the trea¬ 
sures which they had given their lives 
to win. 

“ Little good has all their gold done 
them," said Delaval, shaking nis head. 
“ Well, thank God ! our work is done at 
last, and I can lead my poor fellows 
back again without risking their lives 
any more." 

At that moment the crack of a rifle 
echoed through the valley below, fol¬ 
lowed by the shrill, vulture-like scream 
of the Fellatah war-cry. Then came 
three or four shots in quick succession, 
mingling with a wild clamour of furious 
voices. 

Delaval sprang like a wild cat up the 
nearest side of the hollow', flew reck- 
i lessly over the intervening rocks, and 
looked down from the tower-shaped 
cliff that overhung his camp upon a 
scene which startled even him. 

(To be eon(tnu«(f.) 
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R aymond FfiE;20LS was deeply af¬ 
fected at this separation. But 
his custom was not to allow himself to 
be discouraged, and according to his 
virile nature, he sought in work a 
means of diversion from his grief. And 
at first'he took up the inquiry suggested 
by Ebenezer, as to whetlier it would be 
possible to eifect any improvements in 
the motive organs of the tube. 

These inquiries occupied many week.s, 
and soon led to quite a- new chain of 
id'- vs. 

To be certain that tlie speed of the 
current was inv ai iable in tlic submarine 
tube, he had cork balls made and 
coloured red, which a superintendent at 
Far llockaway tlii ew into the reservoir 
morning and evening, noting the time 
of their departure, while tin- .arrival of 
cacli ball was watfli'*d for at Val Tre- 
gonnec and rej)ortcd to New York by 
telegram. In this way it was proved 
that the speed of the oil in the tube 
w!is absolutely constant, and to almost 
the tenth of a second thei-e w;vs no 
clnuige in the proiielling force or in the 
otlier f actors of tlie problem. 

Once Kaymond was in possession of 
this expc'riiiiental fact, lie had the 
curiosity to v .ty the form and weight 
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of his tiny messengers, and observe the 
inference the.se modifications had on 
their speed. He discovered that the 
influence was aluiost nothing on con¬ 
dition that the substances were bal¬ 
lasted in sucli a way as not to turn on 
their axis and move horizontally with 
the liquid that held them in sus¬ 
pension. 

Another point wdiich it was very' im¬ 
portant to be clear about was the de- 
veloprae.nt of heat resulting from this 
rapid transport. It was discovered by 
careful experiment that the increase of 
temperature variable with tlie form 
and nature of the object was always 
very slight, the refrigerating action of 
the sea bath through wliicli the trans¬ 
port was eflected lieing sufficient to 
maintain the whole length of the 
.syphon at a temperature of two or 
three degrees above the normal. 

In consequence of this, the young 
inventor was insensibly brought to con¬ 
sider if this new circulating organ es¬ 
tablished between the old and new 
worlds could not become an order of 
transatlantic communication, and serve 
as a vehicle for letters, newspapers, 
commercial samples, and light parcels. 

Metallic cases hermetically sealed, en- 
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closing various weights, and copied 
from tnose which have bwn in use for 
years in pneumatic tubes in large 
towns for the carriage of letters, were 
substituted for the messengers of cork. 

These cases exactly answered the 
purpose, and arrived at Val Tregonnec 
at tlie precise time they were expecletl. 
It remained to discover what was the 
limit of weight and size, and Raymond 
constructed cases of different forms 
and sizes, cylindrical, spherical, and 
conical. 

He found that the cylindrical form, 
or, to speak move correctly, that of s 
cigar, already adopted as the most 
favourable for the movement of aero¬ 
stats in the atmosphere, was the best 
for tlie cases destined to tiaverse the 
submarine tube with the liquid that 
bore them along. 

Tliese experiments were prepared and 
carried out at Far Rockaway. .Sincr 
he had taken up liis quarters at the 
office there, Raymond hud gradually 
formed a laboratory of research, wheie 
he had all tlie necessary ajipliance-s 
ready to his hand. Chemical product.^ 
reverberatory furnaces, magnetometer-', 
machines for tlie rarefaction .ami com¬ 
pression of the air, a small forge, skilled 
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worknipn in iron niul woo<l—ho Imcl 
Riithorrtl tojotliiT nil that coiilcl aid 
him in skotchiiijr ont and doHniti-Iy n*- 
iilising. as far a-s larco ino<hds wont, any 
ideivs that oocurnnl to liitn. It ofton 
occUrrwl to him, as to all invontors, to 
think of some now a|>])li('a!ion of'a 
suhstanco alroady otiijiloyrd in it), 
ditstry ; nr. on th'-otln'r liand. to oliooso 
a better suhstanco ani'Uifr many others 
in n ffiveti instain-o. And instantly ho 
would proco*-d to oxj’oritiicnt in tlio 
matter on the spot. 

A repistor ojn-n on his «lcsk. and 
whicli was like the pioat l>o<ik i>f thoso 
manifc'ld mvostieations, was written iip 
each day witli tho record f>f observa¬ 
tions itiado (ir work accomplished. 

'J’he yoiinp enpinocr was tints oecti- 
pied one morning in .'soptonihor in 
transcrihitic the notes relative to tho-o 
attempts, wlion a telegram from Ih-est 
announc»‘d ifs*‘]f by tin* charactoristic 
movements of the indicatory iuvnllo. 

" Mr.. and Miss ('art i'S. " it s;\i*l. 

“arrived yesterday at Val Tregonnee, 
nnd send their be^t remenibranecs t<> 
Mr. Raymond Fre/nls. Knelianted wit li 
their voyagi*. nnd m ith what th<‘y have 
seen round the artilieial lake. They 
are to dine to night with tlio engin«*ers, 
and will not fail to drink to the health 
■of the absent one, whose inventive 
spirit everylKnly hen* admires.'’ 

This coniial message gtjve the young 
Frenchman the greatest pleasure he 
li(ul tJisU*d for a long time. He «lesii-ed 
to send a n*ply that should Ik* worthy 
of the oe<-asion, and he .s*>nt (’assoulet i 
to buy in New Voik the loveIie>t 
Howers anrl finest fruits he eould pos¬ 
sibly find. Of the.s** flowers and fruits 
lie made several parrels, which he tied ' 
tip with great rare and enelo.st*fl in one ‘ 
of hi.s largest metal easi-s. Then h* 
trave ordeis for tlie ease.s to lx* <lroi)p«‘<l 
into the oil streain. 

Cassoulet was present at the time. 
And opened hi.s large eyes in some dis- l 
appointment. j 

" Did vou think th(*.sp bananas and i 
cranberries were for you?’ .sjiid Ray ^ 
mond, smiling. “Wmilil you also like 
roses and magnoli.a.s f 

“ Bother the flowers ! ” said Cassonlet, 
frankly. “ Hut 1 confess I would rather 
have had a few words with that 
pineapple tlian throw it into the , 
petroleum.’’ 

“Never fear ; the petroleum will not 
touch it in the liennetically sealed l>ox 
in which I have plae»*d it with the rest. 
It will be quite content to appear l)efoi'e 
M is-s <Jurtis.s at dinner this evening.'* I 
“ This evening 1” j 

“ This very evening ! In seven hours’ I 
time you can look out for the telegram ' 
announcing its arrival. ’ 

The telegram was up to time. Pune- ; 
tually at the hour nanieil the cable i 
said, I 

“ ilany thanks from Mr.. Mrs., and 
Nliss Curtiss to Mr. Fr*‘zols for his 
thoughtful pre.sent, which arrived in 
perfect condition, and will figure on the 
ciinner-table in five minutes.” ' 

The success wa.s complete. The tube 
through the Atlantic would for the 
f'»tore allow tho fruit bought in the I 
morning at New York to appear at 
dinner-time on the coast of France. 

Accoreling to his custom. Raymond 
3AW in this success but .another motive 


for rwloubling his efforts. After a.ssur- 
ing himself that a weight of one hun- 
die<l and fifty kilngramnies did not 
weigh iimre than a cork in the powerful 
motor at his service, he established a 
series of de^jiateh-boxes. capable of con¬ 
taining quite a daily transat lantic mail, 
nnd invited the Postmaster-tJeneral to 
come and see it for himself. 

Again the attempt w.as a success, 
which the whole American Press c<‘le- 
bratKl with enthusiasm. But to bring 


this application of the transatlantic 
tul)e into everyday use, it was neces¬ 
sary to open negotiations with the 
I’rench (Jovernment, and arrive at an 
international agreement. This was not 
the hii.siness of the young engineer; 
the initiative in the matter he trans¬ 
ferred to the competent authorities 
and to tho pressure of public opinion, 
and directed bis personal activity to 
another object. 

This time it was not a mere postal 
parcel he was thinking of trusting to 
the irresistible action of the Niagara 
and the submarine torrent of petro¬ 
leum, but a living being, a bird, or, 
better still, a mammal. 

If the dimensions of the tube had 
allowed, he would willingly have chosen 
for his experiment a horse or a bullock. 
Unfortunately the transatlantic syphon 
was only eighty centimeters across, and 


he had to be content with an animal 
proportionate to thest* dimensions. 
Raymond fixed his choice on a tine 
Great Dane mostitl'. Romper, whom lio 
l>ougIit from a dog-fancier. He was a 
sui>ei-b animal of leonine form, greyish 
coat, and }>eautiful intelligent eyes, and 
very gentle. 

lie gave him a house in the yard of 
the laboratory. Cassoulet look^ after 
his daily toilet with minute care, and 
the little colony was augmented by a 


new inhabitant, who was not the least 
decorative of the colonists. 

Eiich morning Romper was exercised 
in stretching himself at length in an 
iron case two meters long and seventy- 
six centimeters in diameter, terminated 
in front by a conical point, and at tho 
other end by a flat section, very much 
like a shell, and capable of hermeticn 1 
sealing by means or a steel screw, and 
having four gla.ss windows permitting 
an inspection of its interior. Tlie in¬ 
terior could be lighted by a small 
portable electric light of the kind 
recently introduced into mines, and 
lasting for twenty hours. 

The splendid Great Dane dog went 
through his drill with a docility and 
intelligence that would have put many 
a young con.script to shame. At Cas- 
soulet’s first word ho would come run¬ 
ning and wagging his tail, and jump 
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into tlio shell and stretch himself on 
the leath«*r mattress, and wait there 
motionless until be was shut up close 
in his cylindi'icjil coffin. 

This coffin w.'ts to he his vehicle in 
the submarine tunnel through the At¬ 
lantic. But hosides the vehicle, it was 
necessary to furnish the animal, who 
would be'in’ it for seven hours, with a 
sufficient quantity of nourishment and 
breathable air. 

For nourishment nothing was easier ; 
a little porridge could be given liiin in 
a trough, and he could be taught to 
quench his thirst by licking a sponge. 
Hut breathable air was another matter, 
and quite a special arrangement be¬ 
came imlispcnsiiljle. 

After several trials, Raymond ended 
by adopting the idea of a string of 
reservoirs attached to the rear of the 
shell, and containing compressed air. 
Those reservoirs were put into com¬ 
munication with the interior by an 
indiarubber tube; a stopper cut ofi‘ 
the commuication, but openetl every 
quarter of an hour by clock-work to 
allow a certain quantity of pure air to 
enter. At the same time a valve of 
similar dimensions, placed in tlie rear 
of the shell, allowed an equal quantity 
of vitiated air to escape. 

Simple as this apparatus appeared, 
it cost Raymond niany trials. Tlie 
great difficulty was the working of tlie 
mechanism in a petroleum bath, and 
particularly in a stream of oil moving 
at high speed, without a small portion 
of tlie ambient liquid being introduced 
into tlie shell when the valve for the 
vitiated air was ojiened. This difficulty 
wiis at length overcome by having an 
arrangement specially for the purpose, 
consisting of an independent box of air 
communicating at oneend with the shell, 
and at the other with the aii* reservoirs. 


Four complete apparatuses, comixtsecl 
of ca.ses with the reservoirs and auto¬ 
matic boxeb, were built on the plans of 
the young engineer, ft would not do 
to be otherwise tlian quite certain of 
success in the event of some defect 
being discovered in one of the appara¬ 
tuses ; and it was well to have two to 
use, if necessary, for the preliminary 
experiments. 

Hut then another obstacle suggested 
itself. How could he launch into the 
submarine tube this complicated ap¬ 
paratus, five meters long with its 
accessories and of a diameter almost 
equal to that of the tube 1 Tliis delicate 
operation required a new contrivance, 
a huge steel sheatli placed immediately 
below the syphon m the reservoir at 
Far Rockaway. A telegraphic signal 
to Niagara would for a moment suspend 
the action, the stopper closing the 
syphon. At once, worked from the 
steam-engine, the apparatus would be 
driven out of the sheath and lodged in 
the tube in front of the stopper. Then 
the pumps could be started again, the 
stopper withdrawn, and the current 
resumed to .sweep away, like a feather, 
the shell and its satellites. 

All tliese works took many weeks 
and cost much money, although the 
Far Rockaway laboratory and Ray¬ 
mond’s ingenuity kept the cost as 
moderate as possible. When all was 
ready, all that remained was to com¬ 
plete the experiment by shutting up 
Romper in one of the shells and senci- 
ing him off on the first voyage through 
the tunnel. 

Hut here a difficulty presented itself. 
During the three months the Danish 
mastiff had been at Far Rockaw ay he 
had become nmch attached to Ovssoulet. 
Their mutual nftection was most touch¬ 
ing, and it was difficult to say which 


was the more devoted comrade, the 
dog or the boy. The idea of seeing liis. 
friend shut up in a metal coffin with 
compressed air and electric light, and 
sent away under the ocean to the un¬ 
known, became positively horrible to 
t'assoulet. He said nothing, but kt-pt 
in his heart the secret of his anguish. 
And the day that Raymond, without 
thinking any harm, spoke of fixing the 
date for Romper’s departure, Cassoulet 
burst into tears. 

“Oh! Mr. Raymond,” he said, “I pray 
you not to condemn our poor good df^ 
to such a sacrifice. You, who are so 
humane, how can you think of such a 
thing? The poor beast shut up in a 
box 111 which he can hardly turn round, 
and going like a package to jieople who 
do not know him. And who knows if 
he will ever get there? Suppose the 
apparatus breaks down ; he will l>e 
stifled in it, if the force of the curreut 
is not sufficient to take him through. 
Oh ! sir, it is friglitful to think of!' 
etc., etc. 

Cassoulet’s grief was .so violent aud 
sincere that Raymond, with liia usual 
kindness, was touched by it. 

“Come, don’t be miserable like that.' 
he said, stroking the boy’s head. ' I 
am not a tiger, and if you think 
much of Romper, we will keep him. I 
am not sorry, I assure you. X like the 
dog very much. But our experinunt 
will be delayed ; w’e shall have to p t 
another animal and train it to be quit-t 
in the chamber. Don’t play me such a 
trick as to get fond of tliat one, if v a 
please; or rather, I will see you li...-- 
no knowledge of it! ” 

Things being thus arranged, Cassou! •' 
resumed liis usual serenity now’ th' iv 
was no question of Romper being s^ .it 
through the submarine tube. 

(To be coitlnitMd.) 


THE WIRE AND THE WAVE; 


OK, C’ABLE-LAYIXG IN THE CORAL SEAS. 


A TALE OF THE SUBMARINE TELEORAPH. 


W HEX Cliarlic .Seafortli awoke next 
morning, after a sweet untroubled 
sleep, the sun shone brightly into his 
Itedroom througli the leai esof a citron- 
tree whicli grew outside the window. 
Hi.s first impulse was to rise and look 
about him, hi.s next to ya,wn and go to 
sleep again ; but the curiosity of travel 
conquer*ed, and putting aside the mos¬ 
quito curtains, ho sjirang from his 
>-ouch and went to the casement, whicli 
had stood open tluring the night. 

Looking through the palms and trees 
of the grounds away over the fielils of 
sugar-cane, he could .see the azure 
plain of the Caribbean ringed on the 
aortliern horizon with a chain of 
islands dim and purple iu the distance. 
His heart leaped at the .sight. He 
i-emcmhered the day on w-lucf) ho lay 
with Rover upon the Devon cliffs and 
gazed disconsolately over the western 
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sea. Now, at Inst, he felt himself ! 
within the magic circle of the Spanish ] 
main. i 

“These are the very islands of the 1 
buccaneers,” lie was thinking, when a J 
well-known voice recalled hi.s vagrant ; 
fancy to the present. I 

“(rood morning, Seaforth!” cried j 
Mr. (Rlvray from the garden. “Jona- 1 
than, the waiter, told me you arrived | 
last night. Capital view’ from here ; ! 
with a good glass you might almost ' 
see the Orinoco on her way to Triui- ' 
dad.” i 

They sliook hands through the win- . 
dew. I 

"i sent for you to be my henchman | 
here. I thought _you might like it," ; 
said (jilvray. “\ou will remain till : 
the thirty clays’ test.s are ended. I I 
start early in the morning for the | 
cable-hut, because it is cooler; but if 


you are (luick we have time to get a 
look at the place before breakfast, vs 
the coloured servants are never in .v 
hurry.” 

The boarding-house was situatc^d on 
a hill in the centre of the island, and 
the sea was visible nearly all roiuul it. 
The air of the morning was fresh ntul 
exhilai'ating, and the dew still lingeivd 
on the glossy foliage of the shrubs and 
the blue convolvulus which ciRuil>or«l 
up the w’alls. The house w.ns a 
rambling stone building roofed with 
shingles, and lighted by casements 
shaded with green jalousies, ft fand 
tlie sunset, and the vetnndah or 
“stoop,” which extended on Ixith sides 
of tlie doorway, was .shaded bv a ro'v 
of cal'bage-paltns wiiich rustled in ile 
breeze. Hefore the house was an ojv'ii 
terrace and carriage-drive, bounded on 
the west by a belvedere suriuounV-d 
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with vases containing Mexican aloes 
and tlie Turk's-head cactus. A inag- 
niticent blue pivwock sunned itself on 
die coping of the balustrade. 

The vic*w from tliis ternure extended 
over a fertilo valley, green with eitiie- 
fields, and comprise nearly the whole 
West en<l of .Santa Maria. Here and 
there might i>e st'en the white home of 
a planter, with the chimney of the 
sugar-works, or the line of a yellow 
rojid fringtxi with cocoa-palms and 

f ;uava bushes. On either hand the 
►ays of the coivst-line permitttnl 
glimpses of the blue sea and the lines 
of snowy surf which rolled in on the 
convl sands. 

From the south end of the terrace 
the Ciirriage-drtvR led through an 
avenue of tamarisks and palms of 
several species, including the p:inda- 
mi.s or screw-pine, towaiils the high 
roiul to Felicidiul. From the north end 
a bridle-way desceiuUHl into a cool 
UInb^^teous valley-which Wiis no other 
than thefruit garden—where malingany- 
tre<‘s, mangoes, iKmiegranates, and siipo- 
dillas mingUMl tiieir leaves with omiige, 
lemon, and other buslu's. Out of tiiis 
cool retreat a gra.ssy footpath lost itself 
nmong the sugiir-ranes. 

The rear of the house to the east¬ 
ward afforded an tHjually tine prosjiect 
of a different order—dim and shadowy 
liighlancis here brown with underwooa 
and wild grasses, there bosky with the 
blue-green foliage of the forest, esjM)- 
cially along the watercourses. In an 
amplutheutro of this hilly region the 
white houses of Felicidad, with the 
sugar ships riding at anchor, were 
plainly visible. The wat<‘r8 of tlie bay 
within the growing reef appeared a 
wondrous green of dirterent shades, 
while the sea bt^yond was of the dwpest 
uxure. 

The friends breakfasted alono (for 
none of the other boartlers were up), 
tlienmounbKl their ponies, and took tlie 
roa<l for Felicidad. (iangs of negroes 
ifcud negresses were at work in the fields 
hoeing the “ rattoons ’’ or young canes, 
and cutting down the ripe stems for the 
sugar-mill, whilst the overs*-er stood by 
with his whip—a relic of slavery hap¬ 
pily no longer used—and occasionally 
f^nawed a chunk of the sweet coi-e. 
Now and then a snatch of melody or a 
peal of laughter w'ouid burst from the 
mlioorers. or a hand would stop his 
work lift his hat to the horsemen, 
though they were nearly half a mile 
away ; for the negro of Santa Maria is 
exceedingly polite, and the fame of tho 
telegraph had given the strangers some 
distinction. Bull-carts laden with tho 
canes were being driven to the factories. 
Nearing the town, they began to pass 
little groups of market-women sidling 
along the road with tniysof cocoa-nuts, j 
oranges, and bananas on their heads, or * 
plump fowls dangling in their hands. 
Their costume was the usual gown of 
jean. .stri|jed with blue, and girdeti at 
the loins, no shoes or stockings, but a 
^udy bandana handkerchief wound 
about the head. 

Tlie roa<l as it entered the tow n was 
bordered with tall agaves, now in 
yellow flower, and liaunted by brilliant 
humming-birds. The wooden shanties 
of the negro population were almost 
hid in fruit gardens, bearing ripe 
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bananas, iimmmet'-apples, bread-fruit, 
and other tropical plants. Little black 
urchins, innocent of clothing, played 
alxiut on the dry ground or ate their 
breakfast of "lungee’’—a nie.ss of Indian 
corn which makes the ** picanniiiy come 
up fat;'’ while sundry black dames 
broih*d their cofl'ee out of doors, or 
cooktxl their good man’s “ kalooloo,’’ a 
savoury stew of |)ork and chicken. On 
every side peace and contentment 
si‘emed to reign in Santa Mario. Some 
of the black.s. indml, were quite the 
dandy and light hearted negro of the 
old songs. 

In the middle of the town the 
rickety wootleii huts gave place to 
well-built houses of stone, hav iug cool 
corridors in front of the stores. The 
street.s wore pavenJ and clean ; no 
vultures being euiployed as scavengers 
m Felicidad. The dwellings of the 
merchants were shaded with palms and 
flanktHl by inviting gardens. The open 
square u1>out the custom-house was 
cumbered with h<«:sheads of raw sugar 
or molasses and kegs of rum, awaiting 
shipment. The quay wiis lively with 
market-folks chatl'ering for fruits and 
vegetables or the raiubow-coloured 
tishes of the bay. 

(.lilvray and his companion had left 
their horses at the stables of Mr. 
Elliot, a leading merchant of the town, 
and were about to embark in a small 
boat at the pier, in order to be rowed to 
the cable-hut, when a young planter, 
who had been talking witli several 
merchants ut the bar of the “ ice¬ 
house,'' as the American restaurant was 
called, approitched and hailed them. 
Charlie recognised him as the gentle¬ 
man he had seen escorting the St. Clair 
ladies on the night of the Orinoco 
dinner. 

He si'cmed the very of the 

West Indian planter. The contour of 
his face was a tine oval, the complexion 
dark olive, the hair a jet black, and 
very luxuriant. His eyes were large, 
dark, and tiery, his nose a delicate 
aquiline, and bis well-turned lips were 
swept by a pair of black moustaches 
admirably curved. He was dressed in 
a suit ot white ducks, relieved by a 
black silk necktie; n broad panama 
hat of the tinest texture sat upon his 
head, and a pair of high and polished 
riding boots covered bis lower extrem¬ 
ities. 

“When are we to see you again?” 
said the planter to Gilvray, after the 
latter bad introduced his friend. 

“ I intended to call this afternoon.” 

“That’s all right,” replied St. Clair, 
turning with a bow to Charlie; “and 
we shall be delighted to see Mr. Sea- 
forth also.” 

“ I suppose you are in town on busi¬ 
ness?” remarked Gilvray. 

“ Yes, for my fatlier,” replied the 
planter; “canvassing the price of sugar 
and drinking iced sangaree. We have 
little else to think of m Santa Maria. 
It's a dead-and alive place for a young 
fellow; but one might be in worse 
quarters for all that. You, I daresay, 
are going to test your cables. Now 
that is the sort o. work i think I 
should like—engineering, travel, and 
what not!” He laughs, then aodecl, 
smiling: “But we are never quite con¬ 
tent, are we? However, 1 must not 
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delay you, since you are telegraph men. 
Au n-v'iir!'' 

The elerlricians stepped into tlie 
boat and were rowed j)ust the liioutli 
of tlie lagoon to the eal>le-hut, whole 
Sanibo, the black waterman, retii<-d 
into the shiulow of the west wall and 
fell fast a.sleep, according to his daily 
custom. Can*y and his assistants-- 
who lived at an hotel in Felicidad, ki i t 
by nn ehlerly mulatto liuly—won* 
alreotly in the hut, and, with the co¬ 
operation of Mr. Gainage ut Mosquito 
Cove, the tests were soon performed. 
Gilvray and Seaforth then returned to 
the town and called at tlie telegraph 
ol}lc(‘, a substantial building in the 
main street, which had once been a 

f irivate residence. Here the clerks 
ivetl all together in one happy family, 
and took their e^se in the garden 
under the shadow of their own cocoa- 
nut-tree. The superintendent of tla^ 
office invited the electricians to lunch 
in the instrument room, which al^o 
served for a sallv-h-mamjer, and they 
indulged in a pleasant chat together 
over their coflee, while the delicious 
breeze wandered into the balcony be¬ 
tween the palms. 

After the heat of noon was past, 
Gilvray and his companions started tor 
Cane Garden, the nome of the l^t. 
Clairs. They left th6 main road and 
followed a line of grassy traces be¬ 
tween the cane-fields, which partially 
shaded them from the sun, the tips rjf 
the cane-tops brushing their faces as 
they rode along. Gaudy butterflies 
hovered along the path, wliile now and 
then a startletl tick-bird flew over the 
canes, or an iguana dived into the 
clumps of castor-oil plants and fire- 
weed which bordered the trace. The 
country was diversified with hill and 
dale, patches of scrub in rocky hollows, 
and piles of common coral gathered 
from the fields like the flints in 
Surrey. 

Long ere they approached Cane 
Garden they could sight the white 
residence, with its grey roof and green 
jalousies, on a verdant promontory 
jutting into the southern sea. Near by 
it rose the tall chimney and tiled roofs 
of the sugar mill, and the huts of the 
n^ro quarter, separated from the house 
by a grove of tamarisks and tipit- 
trees, mixed with cocoa-palms. 

The sea was as calm as a mirror, 
blurred with the images of the snowy 
clouds, which appeared to rest in the 
blue ether. A balmy breeze whispered 
among the blades oi cane, but no other 
sound disturbed the quiet of this lonely 
spot except the faint hiss of the wave¬ 
lets on the coral beach, or the distant 
cooing of the turtle-dove. 

On alighting at the gate they were 
met by young St. Clair, who gave their 
Ixorses to an aged negro ; then led them 
through the garden towards the house. 
As they approached the vcrandali they 
passed a thicket of in^nolias, then in 
bloom, and overhung with sprays of the 
blue passion-flower, over which the , 
humming-birds were .sporting. A light 
laugh came from within. Sb. Clair 
stopped, and, peeping through the 
foliage, discovered a pair of striped 
grass hammocks suspended from the 
Mughs, and a glimpse of summer 
dresses. 
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“ It is Cora and Adfele,” he said— 
** my two sisters, taking their 8iest^l. 
Let us surprise them, if that is possible, 
for I daresay they have seen us long 
before.’’ 

He parted the branches, and all 
three plunged into the ^wer, where, 
slightly blushing at the intrusion, but 
not altogether displeased, lay the two 
young ladies Charlie had seen on board 
the Orinoco. 

Cora St. Clair was the elder, and 
might be twenty-two, while her sister 
was several years her junior. Both 
were biunettes, the elder of a more 
majestic style, with raven hair and 
large liquid eyes, a clear pale skin 
and a shape of noble symmetry. Adele, 
en the other hand, was more smiling 
and playful ; there was archness in 
her black eye and a sportive hint in 
the stray curls which dangled on her 
cheeks. Despite their great beauty 
and obvious innocence, both girls 
evinced a certain timidity in presence 
of strangers. Cora, it is true, was 
calm and collected in her manner, but 
slie seldom spoke, and a tinge of colour 
on her cheek, like the pink of a conch- 
shell, betrayed the movement of her 
heart. A stranger would attribute this 
Inshfulness to the retirement of their 
island home. 

“ Well, girls,” said their brother, we 
are going inside.” 

The visitors ascended the steps of the 
verandah and were ushered into a 
handsome drawing-room looking out, 
through the grey stems of the cabbage 
palm and the nowers of the Mexican 
reef-plant, towards the coral beach and 
the jglassy Caribbean. It was furnished 
in tM American style, and ornamented 
with West Indian nicknacks, such as 
cabinets of tortoise shell, caskets of 
carved cocoa-nut, and the shell-flowers 
of the Bahamas. 

Mrs. St. Clair welcomed them with 
cordial hospitality. She was a gentle 
Creole lady, of pale complexion and 
kind manners, but with a sparkle of 
vivacity in her eyes which tne tropic 
sun had failed to e.xtinguish. The talk 
turned upon Mount Pleasant, and Mr. 
Gilvray observed that some fresh 
boarders had arrived from America. 

“They are nearly all Americans,” 
said Mrs. St. Clair. “ Some come here 
for health, others for pleasure ; but I 
understand that fewer come than for¬ 
merly, because of the inconvenient 
passage in the sloop from Caycos.” 

“\^nt! the Emily 1” said George. 
“They should be pleased with her. She 
is an old sea rover, and Americans dote 
upon antiquities.” 

“Yes, but they are still fonder of 
their personal comfort,” replied Mrs. 
St. Clair. “A smart little steamer 
w’ould suit them better, and put the 
buccaneer in n museum.” 

At this Mr. St. Clair, the master of 
the house, appeared—a tall athletic 
man, clad in white from head to heel, 
and resembling his son in feature but 
for his crisper hair, now turning grey, 
his sal lower skin, and somewhat thicker 
lips. He enter^ little into the Con¬ 
versation, which rambled over a variety 
of topics, a’-' finally concentrated on 
the ^legra^ in which the sen was 
greatly intertiteil. 

The girls had joined the ooropany, 
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Cora being followed by a tiny Guaza- 
ita deer, which ate bananas from her 
and. Before the guests departed 
Gilvray proposed that (ieorge should 
come to the cable-hut the following 
day to see the instruments, and bring 
the young ladies with him if they cared 
to come. The otl'er was thankfully 
accepted, and they arranged to meet 
upon the pier at Felicidad. 

On leaving the estate, George took 
his visit-rs over the sugar factory, 
where they saw the green canes, fresh 
from the field, crushed between iron 
rollers to express the juice from the 
woody fibre or “ megass,” which is 
afterwards used as fuel in the furnaces 
for boiling it into sugar. They were 

f n esented with glasses of the mawkish 
iquor, which, though sweet, is said to 
be very wholesome. Finally they were 
shown the vats in which the molasses 
are fermented, and the worms for dis¬ 
tilling it. 

When the pair arrived at the boarding¬ 
house the guests were sitting down to 
dinner. Miss Ashley the manageress, an 
elderly maiden lady, occupying the 
head of the table, and liaving on her 
right Judge Cass, one of the new 
arrivals, a personage of distinction. On 
her left sat Mrs. Mayflower and her 
two children, Hetty and Harry, one a 

f )retty girl of thirteen, the other a smart 
ittle boy of ten. Mrs. Mayflower was 
on her way to join her husband at 
Buenos Ayres, where he held an ap¬ 
pointment as United States consul. 
These, and a travelling Yankee who 
spent his time in wandering about the 
world, are all that need be specially 
mentionetl, if we except a Canadian 
merchant spending the winter in the 
south. 

The judge directed the conversation, 
with the air of a man who speaks that 
all may listen ; and, as one social light 
puts out another, the travelling Yankee, 
wlio had hitherto played Sir Oracle, 
was now reduce<l to silence. 

“ I am pleased with the island, so far. 
Miss Ashley,” pronounced the judge in 
a patronising tone. “ The view from 
here is certainly very tine. I never 
saw a more «rilliant green than the 
coral bay in front ot Felicidad. It 
reminds me of an enormous slab of 
malachite with a vein of quartz divid¬ 
ing it from another slab of purple spar 
—fluor spar, I mean. The simile is 
rather happy ; the malachite is the 
bay, the quartz the surf breaking on 
the reef, and the spar the sea outside.” 

“Only the water is liquid and the 
stones are solid,” remarked a younger 
man, who seemed to be a relation of 
the judge. 

“Precisely.Clarence,” said the latter; 
“but if you observe, you will see that at 
this distance the water appears quite 
solid.” 

“1 don’t think you can beat the 
‘emerald’ and ‘sapphire’ os applied to 
the sea,” said Clarence, with respectful 
doubt. 

“ But they are stones too,” retorted 
the judge with a bitter smile. 

“ Certainly," replied his relation; 
“but stones of water.” 

“The house here,” said the judge, 
turning to Miss Ashley, “was it for¬ 
merly a planter’s residence 1 ” 

“ 'The residence of the Governor,” 
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replied Miss Ashley, who was evidently 
impressed with the magisterial ways of 
her interlocutor, and slightly disturlied 
from her usual easy iocularity. “He 
was a very tyrannical man, and built 
it with slave labour, making all th<- 
planters contribute to the work. !• 
was said he selected this high groumi 
that he might see as much of the islauri 
as he could. He levied high taxes, an<i 
burdened the planters till it becaiiit 
unbearable. But Nemesis overtook 
him in the end : the planters combined, 
and demanded his resignation. He died 
in Europe of a painful and lingering 
disease.” 

“ It does not look like a tyrants 
home,” said Mrs. Mayflower. 

“The coloured people here, are they 
prosperous and contented?” inquir»*»l 
the judge, regartlless of the presence oi 
Jonathan the waiter and Juba tiii 
waitress. iliss Ashley lowered Imi 
voice until the coloured domestics liad 
withdrawn. 

“Since you speak of it,”she replied, 
“they say that all is not so quiet as it 
looks. Some think there is a storui 
brewing; but very little is known. 
Even tlie Governor, who is a distant 
relation of my own, has not been abb 
to learn much. Sometimes I questioi. 
my servants about the matter, but they 
generally evade my inquiries. No« 
and then, however, I see them talking 
mysteriously together, and occasionally 
I have had to discharge one for insolent 
behaviour. But on the whole, thougii 
troublesome at tiroes, as servants wi.! 
be, they are docile and obliging, aii' 
some ore very kind.” 

“'The planters are chiefly British, 1 
presume ? ” 

“Chiefly English, Scotch, and Iris’u 
Creoles; but also French, Spanisii. 
Dutch, and so on. A few are colours. 
One well-known planter has a very lit 
tie of the negro—Mr. St. Clair, of Can 
Garden.” 

How was it that the lost senteno 
jarred on Gilvray—nay, wounded hio’ 

“ He is what you call an octoroon, 
believe,” went on Miss Ashley. “ Bot 
he and his family are highly respecte 
in the island. Thev have two estates- 
Cane Garden and Orange Grove. B 
son, George St. Clair, manages tl 
Orange Grove propertv. He is a ver 
tine young man, and irequently com* 
to see us here. The daughters h»T' 
been educated in London and 
Cora, the elder, is Quite a suf>erior j^ i 
highly accomplished, and a great beast T 
You would never imagine slic had blirql 
blood in her veins.” 

“This is interesting.” said Cla 
“ 1 gue.ss I want to see lier.” 

“Nonsense, Clarence,” replied 
wife curtly. “You don’t mean t< 
you would make lier acq^uaintance.^ 

“ Why, certainly,” said Clarence.- 

“ Do the pure whites associate 
the St. Clairs?” 

“ Indeed, yes,” replied Miss 
“ Many of them ; though there 
prejudice, you know. ilr. St. 
one of our most important men, 
the family are most agreeable, 
son goes out a great deal.” 

“ Before the emancipation they 
have been slaves, I suppose?" 
judge. 

“Unlessfreed by their parents." 

^ I ^ 
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“I prefer bliu’ks to coloured folks,” 
said a stout vulgar woman, whose hus¬ 
band was understood to have made his 
pile at ‘“shoddy.” 

“ I have the privilege of calling on 
tlie St. Clairs,” said Oilvray, “and lind 
them very kind and hospitable ladies 
and gentlemen.” 

This remark from the Englishman, 
who was known to have come with the 
telegraph, produce<l an awkwaixl pause 
in tne conversation, which was broken 
by little Harry Maydower exclaiming, 

“ George St. Clair oflered me a pony 
any time I choose. Guess I shall go 
with him to hunt the tiny little deer 
among the cane.s.” 

The judge now turned his attention 
to Qilvray, and engaged him on matters 
of science and politics, more or le.ss to 
the disparagement of Great Britain in 
comparison with the United >States. 
He seemed to regard the British nation 
os played-out, and deaf to new ideas ; 
while the Americans were full of life 
and ‘go-ahead.’ It wa.s a relief when 
the Imlies rose, and the gentlemen 
adjourned to the verandah to sip their 
cotiee and recline in rocking-chairs, 
enjoying the delightful bi'. e :e from the 
sea and the splendid sunset, tilling the 
western valley with a haze of gold, in 
which the crests of the distant palm- 
trees loomed strange and mystical. 


When the night fell, Gilvray sauntered 
down into the garden hollow, leaving 
Charlie Seaforth on the best of terms 
with the Mayflower children. He tra¬ 
versed the dark foliage of the fruit- 
trees. now glimmering with starlight, 
and leaned upon the rude gate which 
opened into the cane, piece. The scene 
was fair and tranquil; but Gilvray 
was ill at ease. He was thinkijig of 
the St. Clairs, and what he had heard 
at the dinner table. The poison of 
that American prejudice against the 
coloured race W’as wrestling in his heart 
with nobler and better feelings. 

“So the stigma of slavery extends 
even to that peerless girl,'^ he was 
thinking ; the “brand,” foi'sooth, of an 
inferior race. Pshaw ! She is infinitely 
above these pure white Creoles ; her 
skin is richer, her eyes darker, thanks 
to her negro parent^e. But the black 
strain may re.appear ! He remembered 
with a kind of shudder the thickish 
lips, the yellowish eyeballs, the woolly 
hair of her father, and his silence in 
the conversation, as though he kept in 
the background, conscious of the preju¬ 
dice against his extraction. He re¬ 
called the singular reserve which was 
visible at times in the manner of the 
girls. This internal conflict only re¬ 
vealed to him the nature of his feelings 
for Miss St. Clair, He recognised that 


she had brought new hope and happi¬ 
ness into his life—he loved her. 

While sunk in this reverie Gilvniy 
felt a hand upon his arm. 

“ Reckon I can’t stand that nen 
boarder anyhow,” said the travelling 
Yankee, for he it was. “ I mean tine 
Cuss or Cass, or what you call him. If 
he don’t leave soon, I’ll arrange to hav? 
a sick friend I must go to see in Paiiain;. 
or Venezuela, until he clears out. Had 
that individool lieen run for the Presi 
dency of the United States he could 
not be more pragmatical. Iii Texas or 
California I guess he’d not live very 
long. I hope Tie ain’t going with us to 
see the cable to-morrow 1” 

“Well, yes,” replied Gilvray, “ I in¬ 
cluded him in the invitation.” 

“I’m main sorry, because I want to 
see your fixin’s too. However, I know 
Mrs. Mayflower is going, and she is a 
pattern of a woman. Knew her hus¬ 
band formerly in the ‘ Terntories.’ Hr 
was commander at Fort Ellis in tin 
Rocky Mountains before he was stuit 
abrofid. Tell me, have you asked aiiv 
of tlie St. Clairs 1 ” 

“ Yes, 1 have.” 

“Well, sir, I guess I’ll go along with 
you. Meantime let us take a walk 
thi-ough the canes.” 

(7*0 be eontinwd.) I 


BEWARE OF THE HYDROPHAGON! 

A STOHY OF SCHOOL AND COUNTRY LIFE. 


I T is not to be supposed that we boys 
were very familiar with the geo¬ 
graphy of Dr. Porchester’s study. Asa 
rule we did not regard a visit to it with 
feelings of unmixed delight, for it 
entailed a private interview wherein 
two persons only were concenied, whose 
names shall be nameless, os Artemus 
Ward says. Listeners at a respectful 
distance on such occasions have been 
known to report that sounds sometimes 
issued from the room betokening, if not 
dire distress, at any rate the reverse of 
festivity and mirth. But there wore 
exceptions to that ru le, not so nu nierous 
perhaps as the jingle nouns in the Latin 
grammar, but still there iccrc exceptions 
—times when the Doctor would (for 
example) take a little new boy into bis 
8tu<ly and comfort him with the sym- 

f ia'hyof a father; or when he would 
nterview an older boy to commend and 
encourage him for good service done in 
the classroom or tlie field ; or when 
there was other business of a pleasant 
and private nature to be transacted. 
Anyhow, one way or another, I fancy 
most of us could record some visit paid 
to that sanctum satirtorum. My own 
recollection of visits to it—I need not 
specify for what reasons—arc so vivid 
tJiat I am prepared to give the reader a 
description of the room. 


Bv Rkv. a. N. Malax, m.a., 

trihor oj "Cacti* and Uereukt," " VneU Tomer," ei 
(ITifA Illiitli-ationi by THOMAS DOWSKY.) 

CHAPTER VIII.—THE DOCTOR’S STUDY. 

A quiet atmosphere of dignity and 
scientific repose pervaded it. It was a 
handsome room with a deep niullioned 
window; lofty and well proportioned, 
with vaulted and groined ceiling. Mas¬ 
sive mahogany well-stocked bookshelves 
lined the walls ; a grand library-table, 
on which were always multitudinous 
papers, books, writing materials, and 
sundry nicknacks both useful and 
ornamental, received the light on the 
left side. As the window looked west 
that table had its buck to the north. It 
stood against the wall, with bookcases 
on either side. 

At right angles to it in front of the 
window recess was another very solidly 
built table of deal, which formed a 
grand arena for any occupation re¬ 
quiring space and light. It was the 
sort of table which an examiner would 
find convenient for setting in order the 
literary products of his candidates; 
and at the end of a school term it was 
regularly used l«y the Doctor for that 
purpose. It was the sort of table 
which would prompt a boy fnnd of 
leaden soldiers to exclaim, “What a 
jelly table for a sham fight I ” Aye, and 
it was not unfi'equently used for that 
purpose. Sometinjes there was a rage 
tor leaden armies, with jiea-tiring artil¬ 
lery ; and on a wet Jifternoon boys have 


been seen round it with eager faces 
watching and directing the fortunes of 
a mimic tattle—before them the serrmi 
ranks of infantry und cavalry mar¬ 
shalled in fierce array, soon to full in 
wholesale destruction under the tire of 
shelled peas. 

At other times an electrical machine, 
with complement of Leyden jars, pith 
balls, vacuum tubes, and all the rest of 
its paraphernalia, might be arranged 
upon that table, while eager faces 
watched the Doctor perform his scien¬ 
tific antics. Or an air-pump might be 
the central object of interest ; or again 
the varied apparatus required for 
chemical experiments might claini the 
ground. 

For on one of the long bookshelves 
instead of books were arranged the 
bottles and retorts, the manifold 
vessels and boxes which Mrs. Carx-y 
classified under the title of “crucibles 
and alembics.” The bottles of acids 
and re-agents duly labelled stood drillefl 
in line like soldiers of the Roman 
legion. And on tlie morning at wliirh 
we have arrived in the course of this 
narrative, the Table (wliich shall hence¬ 
forth be distinguished by a capital T) 
was occupied ny a motley array of 
these chemical appliances. Large 
bottles and small, glass-stopperod and 
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cork^il, round fliij» }>oxi-s nrul tliin.es too 
nuiiM'ious to l>i‘ iiartii'iiluriscd covcn-d 
tin- TiiWIi". 

\V«* know that Mis. (’an'V pro|n>sed 
inakiin; a ti>ur of ins]><-i-tiou in liio 
Doi-tof's study that nioriiiti''. N’odilh- 
«-vilty in tli«* \Miy of oarryini: out tliat 
pr<>iH>sal jiroM-iitisl itsi-ll. Slir was in 
iluty houjul to scfuh till* tihsl flirf>r in 
till* i>ori.*il an<l vi-'filuih* and ])a>'a;^i-s 
adjacent. Slio would lx* on lii'rhaial.s 
uiid kti' i-s oiit'idf thi‘ stud\' dom-; it 
wa-s a ilai k.'i'Uif conn*r tlioi <Mhouf >. and 
jis often as not >he opened the study 
door to tlirovv licht on Iut proi-eedinus 
when she knew tliat the Itoetoj- was m 
.sehool. And w hen she Itad opene<l tin- | 
door, uliat more |•e:l•..>llal>le tlian tliat 
she should tala- a look round, just to i 
saiisfv liei-seif that all was ' j 

Mrs. (’.ii.'y seruhi«'il aw.iy at the 
tiles ti^lit up to the study iliMir. 
knoek iiii: l he Iji ush tiw k w ai d ly against 
it just ti» a'sUie lier.-elf tltut slie eoiiiil 
not uef on without extra likdit. Ilei- 
eoliseiiiiee w.is not ipiite easy ahout 
her inteiideii operations as she rose 
from lu'i' knees anti kn(H-ke<lwithlier 
ktiuekh's tVoin fi life of liaiiit. tlioiieh slt<‘ 
knew' that tile ))i>eior was in I.oiulon. 

*• llllt wllell NOtl llave to deal W itll th' lil 
as knows tie* Idaek tuts," she stiid to 
li 'i self. •• you t an ne\ er tl'Ust 'em to he 
wliereyt'u know tliey ju-e.' 

So she knoekeil. ami as no voice 
iiiNiteii her to enter, she opened the 
dtK>r with a jtuilty luis^iviiitf in her 
heart. Slie enlereil the I'M'Ih. htokin:.; 
nervously over every p:irt, lllakin^ 
sure tlial (he 1 loetoi' wtis not Itehiiiil the 
eiirt-itilis. nor even under tlie taMes. 
No, there w asii t a corner w lierein hi- 
jMirtly jter.soii could pftssilily b«> con- 
cetili'tl. She took in ;it a (fiance that 
lie liad Ix-eti “ u)) to his 'Inistihles till 
the hist minute liefort* he went up to 
Ix>!ulon.’’ TIuit looketl suspicious. A 
deciileil smell of chemieal netiiity 
pervinled till* room, and thi' 'I’ahle l>y 
tiie wimlow was crowded witlt furni¬ 
ture of chemictii craft. 

IJut, hefore e.\:uninin;< tlie Ttdile and 
its <*i>nlents. slie woultl lirst look tit the 
ixittles iind thin^is on the shelf, heeause 
it was handier, as she said tt) herw-lf. 
So to the shelf she went ami ca.st her 
eye along the row.s of l>otfl«;s. There 
were gaps in the ranks, nor were they 
dresseil in line with tiny precision— 
evidence of haste. :is thougli tin- i>pe- 
rator feared detect ion in his unhalltiw eti 
practices. 

But among the hoftles standing 
Ix'fore her .she found ahumlant food for 
thought, pointing her onwanls in the 
direction she e.\|)eeted. For Mrs. 
Caix'y was not Ixmt on a rundoni quest. 
.She htitl a didinite opinion on the 
maTuifacturing of hytlrophagons. and 
she wiis investigating the evidence on 
a distinct plan. 

There were hottle.s lahelled with 
niost uncanny mimes, any tlir»“e of 
which seemed competiuit to prmluce a 
monster of hideous title at any rate. 
Mrs. (.!arey read .seveml inscriptions 
enough to scare tiny thoughtful woman. 
TIumc were names ■which .seemecl to 
show that portions of the Imrrihle 
tuonster migiit l*e kept in .sejianiti* 
bottles, atid of course it wius only 
needful to mi.v 'em togetlier and you'd 
make it. There were bottles whieh 
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seenitd to <-nntaiii the essence of malice 
and hat l ed and venomous spite. One in 
l>;irticular arrested her gjize. .She read 
Sulphiii-ous Acid." “ Then* it i.s," she 
inwarilly exclaiiiuw] : "put short. 
Sulky and furious acid : ti few drojis of 
that would go a long way. I'll war¬ 
rant;'" ami she continued her bat¬ 
talion ins|M‘ction. 

All ! onei* more she wa.s brought up 
at a halt l•el'ore a hottle whii'll jnoved 
>he was right in the line of her argu- 
iiieiit ! It was hilK-ilerl *’Sulphiiictteil 
Hydrogen.’ To be sure there was 
nothing in It. but of cours*. there w.as 
nothing wliat it once contained had 
been jsiunsi into tlie next tlose. It 
just proved b(.yond all (piestioii bow 
the lirK-tor went to work "a-concoctiii’ 
the great Ix'glc." Sulky furious hj-- 


Christiiin clergyman tnid all ! .Supposed 
to take ciire of little innocents what 
come sti'iiiglit from their mothers’ 
apron-.striiigs ! I can't ladieve it, John ! 
No, I'd sooner douht niy own eyes— 
but there it was in the picture, the 
devil’s tiery furnace, and the Doctor 
ii'lioiting up tlie hydrophngon—the 
llaiiies ti-rojiritig na they <lid last year 
when our kitchen chimney caught 
tin*! ’ 

Ml'S. Carey turm*d from that tenable 
picture, tistoni.shcd at the rich dis¬ 
coveries .she hiuj made. .Slie suiiled to 
think how hasty she had bwn at first in 
jumping at the " in'tirds’' of a mad dog! 
She often tliouglit her only failing was 
too great an impetuosity in jumping at 
conclusions. Alas I what stronger ex¬ 
ample of tliisc*ould be found thun the 
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drogon — that was the second step ; 
why, it ohIv wanted a few drops of 
something iiegiiiniiig with J^/i, and 
you'd have it undev vour nose — “a 
sulky and furiou.s nydrojiliagen I ” 
H*!r heart beat with excitement, and 
she hadn’t gone a ytird further when 
the very thing stared her in the face. 
A l>ottle marlced Phosfurious (as she 
read it) was enough — she now had 
evidence of all the ingredients ! 

And, oh I her heart lesipt with 
inortlinate bounds as she came to tlie 
end of the shelf, and was just passing 
on to the Table. For a large coloured 
diagram on the wtill caught her eye— 
the most terrible picture txs she ever set 
eyes on---all painted red and yellow, 
and the name given below, Drvilh'n 
0.r>/k>/iirir<ffn Furnure'* 

.She nearly droppe<l, as slie tifterwards 
told old Jtilin—"to think of ma.ster 
going to work like that! M’hy, it’s 
a’most too horrible to believe ; and he a 

* Sliould the reader he ciirioiu to Icnm more 
ahout thie furnace, he will And It fully dcacriiied 
and illiiMrated in “MiUer'i Eleniriits uf liiurcntii'.- 
Chtiuiatry. ' page S25. 


terrible mistake she had been making' 
for tlie last twenty years and mote I 
She hiid alw ays believed the Doctor to- 
be an eminently good man : she had sat 
uiuler him of si .Sunday morning regular 
at tlie chapel service ; she had washed 
Iti.s shirts and never stinted the starch, 
turning out the collars and cuffs sO' 
be.autit'ul as it was a pride to look upon ; 
she Imd carried the eggs up to the- 
house ; she liad scrubbed his tiles—in 
short, by every means in her power she 
had proved her respectful devotion ! 
And after all, she had only been fond¬ 
ling a viper in her bosom, which at last 
turned its poisonous tail and stung lier 
for her pains! Mrs. Carey wiped her 
eves witn the corner of her apron, as 
she turnetl to examine the things on the 
Table. 

A motley phalanx of jars and bottles 
of various sliai>e.s and sizes were ranged 
liefore he?*. Conspicuous among them 
by its bulk and colour was an enormous 
blue bottle (no, gentle n?ader, not a 
bluebottle that buzzes before the (Treat 
' Mogul, but a hhtf bottle ); standing fully 
two feet six inches high, nieasuiiug at 
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least as iimch in girth, glass stoppered, 
and three parts tilled with some liquid, 
the colour of which could not be I'ecog- : 
nised by reason of the deep blue tint of ! 
the glass. 

That bottle claimed close attention 
by the grandeur of its proportions. 
^Irs. Carey eyed it with peculiar 
interest. She would like to know wliat 
it contjvined. She felt the stopper, and ; 
found it easy to mo%’e. She took it out, ' 
and was just going toapply her nose by : 
way of testing the odour, when she was 
aware of heavy vaporous fumes issuing 
from the bottle’s open mouth. Why, 
it was identically tue same as in the 
“Arabian Nights”! A whiff of the 
fumes chanced to find its way up the 
nose of iirs. Carey, and it made her 
sneeze. She quickly replaced the ! 
stopper. And then—then slie saw that 
whicn made her start back from the 
table with a sudden spasm. The big 
blue hottlf stood on a sheet of white 
paper, and on that paper was written in 
large letters the words, beware of the 

HYDROPHAOON. 

What further evidence could possibly 


be wanted 1 As a matter of ftict it was 
only the paper on which the Doctor had 
practised writing the notice before 
painting it on the notice-board, but how 
should Mrs. Carey know that 1 

The good woman was obliged to sit 
down to recover from the shock. So her 
theory was proved true ; she had traced 
the monster from his cradle, while yet 
the liquid ingredients slumbered uncon- 
sciou^y in their several bottles. She 
had picked out the guilty bottles from 
the ranks, just as in a trial for murder 
a witness is sometimes asked to pick 
out a criminal from a number paraded 
before him. fcihe had brought all her 
wisdom to bear upon the tremendous 
question—and now she sat there alone 
and unsupported, triumphant over 
every difficulty, face to face with the 
bottled hydrophagon I 

Oh, if ever there was a wise woman, 
she was one ! “ Who’d ’a’ thought it 1 ” 
The villagers admitted that she knew a 
thing or two, but now she had surprised 
and surpassed herself! It was over¬ 
whelming ! 

2'here was the hydrophagon before 


' her 1 There, in that harmless-lookinc 
! blue bottle ! But was it harmless ? 01., 
horror ! when slie took out the st-opjir 
he had begun to escape—she must liav. 
let a bit of him out—she must h.av: 
squashed off some portion of him wheii 
she put in the stopper ! It would mnki 
him more sulky and furious tlian over 
Ah, but she had the best part of bin 
at any rate, safe in that bottle, nni 
come what may she’d take good care tli' 
Doctor should have nothing more to cli 
with him. Sure as ever she sat then- 
she’d tJike him down to the cottage anu 
lock him up in the cupboard^ never tn 
molest her any more. 

When sufficiently recovered, Mr*, 
j Carey rose and went once more to th 
i Table. She embraced the huge lx>ttl - 
round the waist. It was almost to.' 
' heavy for her to lift, but still she mus' 

I manage it somehow. She tinished lie: 
scrubbing, put away her pails aiui 
brushes, wrapped the bottle in a clotL 
and iiugging it close, she carried it down 
I the garden and locked it up safely in 
I the cupboard of the kitchen dresser. 

I (To be continued.) 


MY FIEST YACHT.RACE. 

Bv Fraxk Cowper, m.a., 

Author of " Hoio I First Got into Poole," "Boat Sailiiiff /or Amateurs," etc., etc. 

PART 11. 



■“ ri^nKRK’s Rome spare tliin;;R of mine 
X »low» below," said the ■jovernor, as 
the two wet ones disappeared into the 


cabin, leaving their flannels a heap of 
mowture on deck. However, these were 
soon wrung out and linng up in the rigging 


in tlie wind and the sun. It would not he 
long before, in tiie dry warm air of this 
lovely July day, they would bo tit to vvear 
again. 

“Get the foresail on her now,” said the 
governor briefly; and up the sail flatlemi 
on the furestay, and was sheeted home. 
We were now told off to ouv work. 1 wa- 
to look after the tnaiii.shcet. Gnssy had 
the port-slieet.s of the foresail and the jib to 
atteinl to, while Jack shared his w«ii-k on 
the starboard side. We were now running 
free across a lovely hay : llie sea wa.s hlne 
and green and pnr[i]e, as the clouds nr the 
sunlight fell ujKtn its changing surface. 
There was a delicious breeze, and llie many 
sails in the offing looked full and white. 

“We’ll get the gaff-topsail up, Spragg- 
nell,” said the governor. “ I'm not quite 
sure I know how it’s set iny.self.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” said the old seaman. 
“Jim, liaml her up fmin the sail-room. ” 

The bending of this light canvas to the 
long spar took ns some little time. 

“ Let (he gentlemen do it themselves. 
Spraggnell,” said our skipper. “ It will <h) 
them g<Kxi, and they'll have to do it all 
ah»ne to.inorr<»w. ” 

So we bent the sail, bent on the sheet, 
the halyard, and hooked on the <IowD.hani. 
while the old man looked on. I noticed a 
twinkle in lii.s eye, and began to sus).>cci 
we had done something wrong; but be said 
nothing. Now, I wa.s not going to be 
laughed at if I could help it, so 1 cast my 
eye aloft. The halyani was all clear— 
what was it? It could not !« that. Aha ’ 
I have it, niyohl fox. It's the topsail sheer 
is foul of tlie weather topping-lift. 

“ ’Tain't the first time you’ve lx?en to sea. 
sir, I can see,” said the old man, with a 

K itronising, but also rather disapjiointcd, aii. 

e wanted to have his laugh at ns. We s(k>ii 
remedied the mistake, ami then a.s tin* 
Alouette came up into the wind. Jack and 
Gussy haulcil up. while I Io<iked after tln- 
slicct and kept hauling it in. There i' 
always a chance of the peak of the spai 
getting foul of tlie peak halyards al»cvc 
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the catT, ax tho xail swin;^ witli the witiil, 
but by xti'iiilyiii;' on the down haul it in 
eaxy to keep <-leiir, atxl we xoon hmi tlie 
tine Mill u[> to the iii:i>t]ieiid, tlie taek well 
doM'n, nixl (he .-nil xht‘e(etl home. 

“That topma-t'rt >fit a twUt in it," I 
said, as 1 looked upalon^ tlie mast, stand¬ 
ing? as I was I'lost* a;;iiinMt the j?««)se-tie<*k of 
the boom. “ I sliould not like to trust to 
it in nmoh of n br»*<*ze.’’ 

“ Oil, il'il stivml on ns Ion;; as you’ll want 
a topsail," said old Spr.'i>;i;nell. 

“Anyhow, ve lunl U-si tauten up the 
topmast pre\eiiter stay." said I, ^oin;; aft. 
unhitehin;; as I did so the wire ay 
which lay a;;aiiist the er<»s>t»vo, and 
hooked it on to its staple in the bulwark 
on the starlsiani eount>-r. \Ve haule<l tliis 
taut, set u]> the lei^ ri;:uin;; a bit, tautened 
the topmast stay, and then sat down, tatis* 
fied with our work. 

“ Where are those Jubliors ? ’’ said Ouasy. 
“Hi, Tubby, what’s Mime to you?" he 
callerl down the skyli;;ht. 

“There seems to la* a pxsl deal of mw 
Roin;; on down tliens" stiid the governor. 
“ I.isten ! ’’ 

We all remaine<l silent. 

“Spondw, you villain I "—it was the 
mellow v<»iee of Tubby whieii s{Htke— 
“you’ve left me none of the grog. nn«l 
you’ve taken the wrong pair of bags, as 
I’m a rover." 

“ 1 haven’t,” s<|n»Mke.l Sisnidee. “ I tried 
them both, and tlu-v'ie tin* same leiigtli. 
liut, hang It all vou might have let me 
liave that shirt: it's ever so much tisi long 
for yon. Why, you <an’t get your hands 
tlirougli the sleeves ! " 

Then there was silence for a bit, and 
only a stamping and .'hiiHling. 

“ They’re coming on deck now,’’ said 
(iussy. 

And sure enough the lank visage of 
Spondee soon emerged al>ove tlie hatch- 
way, looking more hi^ibrious and unwhole- 
Hoiiie than e%'er. His scanty hair was 
plastered dow-n with the sea-water, and 
Ills long neck stood up out of a large collar, 
for all the world like a gcxise in an Eton 
jacket. As he unfolded himself the beauty 
of his person became more evident. 

He hail put on one of the governor’s 
sliirta, wliicii was much t<K> large in the 
neck and much too short in tlie sleeves. 
The flannel inexpreasiblee would not come 
lip to where the waist ought to be, so tliat 
the length of hU lanky body looked mucli 
elongateil, and as they were too short, his 
-‘•raggy ankles and gaunt feel were ren- 
ilered all the more conspicuous. 

“Well, SjKrtidee, you are a lieauty!’’ 
said the governor. 

“Ah, wait until you see Tubby. I’m 
not vain, and don't want to keep all your 
.admiration for myself,” draw led .Moggs, os 
be uncoiled all his length and sat down on 
the deck, with his Uick against tlie sky¬ 
light. 

And now Tubby liegan to develop. He 
liml left his cap on deck to drv, and his 
iMvId head was fully exposed. His rubicund 
countenance was rosier than ever. The 
collar of the shirt was very tight, and so it 
was round his Isidy ; he had tucked up his 
sleeves. But the worst part of it was that 
be could not make his lower garments 
meet, and was obliged to hold them to¬ 
gether. However, ho managed to flop on 
to the deck, and there he lay gasping, hut 
safe. 

“ Well, Tubby, I’m glad to see you,” 
said the governor. “ Vou haven't lM«n of 
much use yet, but no doubt when we set 
the spinnaker you'll lie all there.” 

“ 1 daresay I shall, but I’m not so cer- 
f.ain about my clothes,” said Tubby rue¬ 
fully. “I 8uppo.se those things are not 
dry vet ? ” 

“S'ot likely, Tubby,” said I. “They 
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won't be before nightfall. You'll have to 
walk up in an ulster after dark.” 

Then there was silence for a while, which 
was broken by (iussy, who was burning to 
do something to show how active lie was. 

“ Look here, Tubby, I’ll tell you just 
the verv thing to prevent you catching 
colli. H 3 'ou sit there after tliat bat!<i you’)! 
g<*t rheumatism. Here's something to 
make your hhxxl circulate.” 

“ Bosh ! ’’ said Tubby sententiously. 

“Nonsense!” went on <Ju.s.Hy peiwever- 
ingly. ** Vou don’t know what's for your 
giMHl. Wo ought all to go aloft. We can’t 
tell what may happen, and every man 
ought to lie able to make himself useful on 
an emergency. ’’ 

“ Biglil vou are,” said Spondee, who felt 
he could ilistinguish himself in this exer¬ 
cise, seeing wliat was more than live times 
the otlier8"height was not much more than 
four times his. 

“.\!I right,” said I. “Let Gussy show 
us the way. We'll all follow, eh, sir? ” I 
addeil, turning to the governor, who 
winked at me furtive!)', and then said 
quietlv, 

“gIi, certainly, it is a most neces.snry 
thing : we ouglit all to be able to go aloft.” 

I saw neither Jack nor Tubb)- liked the 
idea, but as it seemed the majority had 
taken to it, and the governor hail declared 
it a iluty, there was no backing out of it. 

l'|) went Giiss)-. lightly footing it on the 
rings of the mainsail, and in a few seconds 
stiMsl up in the cross-tree, holding on by 
the topmast bocksta)*. By way of giving 
variety to his performance he camo down 
the weather topping-lift, and, alighting on 
the IsKim, dropnml on to the deck. 

“ Now then, Tubby, it’s your turn next,” 
he said. “ You'll lie* getting stiff if you sit 
there much longer." 

Tubb)' gave a groan. “Let somebody 
else go up. I'm nut so ambitious that I 
want to cut out all you fellows. Here, 
Sjiondee, just stretch up and catch hold of 
tlie cross-tree. Vou can do it if you stand 
on tiptoe.’’ 

.Mr. .Montague Moggs was not at all 
averse to showing oft hi.s activity. In a 
few .seconds he was up the rigging and stand¬ 
ing on tlie cross-tree. 

“ P'or mere)’ sake, man, come down ! 
They’ll think we don't know bow to rig out 
the spinnaker-boom, and have sot it slung 
up from the hounds ! ” cried Tubhj'. “And 
brides, You're not decent. Come di.wn ! ” 

But Moggs was ]irnud, and, tenijited by 
the fierfect set of tlie to|)sail against the 
gaff of the mainsail, he liegan to walk 
along the gaff, leaning against the flat top¬ 
sail and looking down upon ua like an 
amiable scarecrow. 

The Alouette was going free on the star- 
Iward tack now. Slowly the governor put 
down the helm. There was a little flutter 
in the cloths of the Uqisail. 

“ Steady ! I say, governor, look out! 
you’ll have me overboard ! None of your 
tricks ! ” crieil Spondee in alarm. “ You’re 
never going alxiut ! Uh, I say I I shall be 
killed ! Murder I ” and the squeaky voice 
lost all its drawl a.s Moggs beat a hasty re- 
tr.!at liack to the cross-tree again and came 
down rapidly to tlie deck. 

“ That wiis a nasty trick j'ou plaj'ed me. 

f ;overnor,’’ he said reproachfully as he 
andcil on the deck. 

“ Well, wliy were you so alwunlly con¬ 
ceited?" said Tubby. “ But you look in a 
blue funk now, anyhow. Poor old man ! 
did its little heart go pit-a-pat ? There, let 
it sit down and tell its own Tubb\’ all about 
it I ” 

“ Get up, you owl, and go aloft yourself!” 
said S|iondee, seizing hold of Tubby's ever- 
lapping sleeves and pulling him along the 
decK to the foot of the mast. 

In vain Tubby roared and gasped. 




“ Stop, you villain, you’re clinking me ! 
Ob, oh ! Help, somelxxlv ! Govcrnoi, stop 
him, he's killing mo ! Oli! " 

But here fortunate])' the shirt collar- 
button broke, and Tubby was relieveil 
from the risk of strangulation. 

Foreseeing Tubby's wrath, Sjiondee had 
run up the mast again, leaving his victim 
lying in a dislievetled heap at the foot. 

“N'ow then, Tubby!’ we nil cried; 
“ now’s your chance ! Up after him, man ; 
you’ll soon catch him ! ” 

Blsing witli indignation, Tubby shook 
himself together. He liMiked up at bis 
tormentor, who was making faces at him 
from the cross tree, where he sat, his lanky 
legs hanging down and his cadaverous face 
twisted into a hideous leer. 

“ Does it want its own Moggs, does it ? 
Ah, the dear thing, let it come to its Mogg)% 
then ! ’’ he cried in a wheedling tone. 

But Tubby looked at his ganuents. 

“ How uin I climb up there with these 
things all mlrift like tliis ? ” 

There was some truth in tliis, so I took a. 
bit of lanyard and girded liiiii securely 
witluil. 

“ Now you're all safe, man 1 Up you go!" 

With an air of desjierate resolve Tubby 
gob on to the boom. He ]danted one foot 
in the ring of the mainsail, and, with n. 
vast amount of pulling, hauled himself U]> 
to the next one. In tliis laborious way he 
had mounted nearly half-wav up the mast, 
when witli .a scared' face and earnest voice 
he stopiied, looked round, and gasped, 
“For pity sake, save me! I've lost my 
nerve! 

We all shook with laughter. 

“ No, no ! Go on ! It's only you are out 
of breath. Wait a little, you'll soon be all 
rigid, man ! ” we called out as soon as we 
tyiild recover our voices. 

But we soon saw tliat it really was nn- 
langhing matter. Poor Tubby had lost his 
nerve, and if one of us hml not gone quickly 
to his rescue he would must certainly have 
fallen and done himself an injury. 

This sobered ns all a bit. The governor 
proposed we should gibe and set the spin¬ 
naker just for a little practice. !So I hauled 
in the mainsheet, let go the preventer-stay, 
and as she came round the port one was 
hooked on smartly, and out tne mainsheet 
ran as the boenn swung round before the 
wind. 

We now proceeiled to set the spinnaker. 
This tried our seamanship a bit. First of 
all tho spinnaker-boom had to be shifte<l 
under the forestay, as it had been slung up 
the wrong side. So we unhitched it off its 
goose-neck, lowered it along the deck so as 
to pass it under and between the foresail 
and the most, then liitclied it on again and 
lowered it down on the port bow. The 
guy-ropes were already on, but they bad 
ml to be shifted round, and we saw how 
necessary it would he to have all prepared 
for to-morrow in order to get the sail mv 
smartly. When once everything was ad¬ 
justed it did not take long setting up the 
light and beautifnl sail. 

We now flew along gaily before the fair 
breeze astern. M'e were running down the 
bay, >Yhich was studded M'ith pleasure- 
boats. witli parties of ladies and children 
lieing taken out for an hour's “ pleasuring,’’ 
as the watermen called it. We passed q^mte 
clo>c to several of these, and were gratified 
.at hearing the flattering remarks which 
M ere made as to our np|x;arance. 

“ Those sailors look very clean,” I could 
liear one lady say. “ They must get very 
g(s>d wages to have sucli nice clothes.” 

“ Oh, Took at that funny little fat man! ” 
called out a horrid child in another. 

Poor Tubby! he tried to look dignified, 
hut it was of no use. It did not take us 
long running back to the entrance of the 
harbour. Wq. shortened soil in tine 8tyle> 
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and in u few minutes more Iwwl run in and 
dnipjiod nnchor nearly in the same spot 
tvlu-iK'e we )iad started. 


“ I think slie’Il do,” said the jfO'’®nior. 
“Wc shall want to be altoard early to¬ 
morrow so as to be all ready.” 


So ended our preliminary canter, 
next day was the race. 

(To be eoiUiitued .) 


The 


« COEPOSAKTS.” 

Bv A Mkmber of the Marixe Staff of the Meteorologicai. Office. 


O NCE in mid-ocean, when the air was 
charj'ed with electricity, it was our 
privilege to observe this beautiful form of 
Nature’s electric display, from which no 
damage can result directly. As Falc^mer 
lias said in his classic nautical poem 
entitled “The ShipwTeck,” 

“ High on the muts, with pale and livid rays, 
Amid the gloom portentous meteors blaze." 

At the extremity of each lapering mast 
there was visible a u eird fl kering flame 
or lutnlnouB brush. 8ume say that such 
sights are not uncommon at sea during 
thunderstorms, but we are of opinion tliat 
seamen may be years afloat without wit- 
ncssing one. Hence it Mill l»e well for 
those of our young readers m-1io adopt the 
He.aman’s dangerous, poorly-paid profes-^iion, 
to follow the sage advice of Captain Cuttle; 
and “when seen make a noie ’ thereof. 

English seamen speak of these electric 
illuminations as Corjs»sants, occa.sionally 
Comazants; Frenehiiien and Spaniards at* 
Nt. Elmo’s Fire; and Italians as St. Peter 
and St. Nicholas. Now, inasmuch as many’ 
sc.amen in British ships are aliens, it is 
quite possible to hear all the appellations. 

These manifestations M-ere ivell known to 
the ancients: and, lieing unex|>lainable in 
the remote i^ast, very naturally excited 
the snperstitious aM'e of mankind. Cmsar 
states that one night a dense <doud arose, 
followed by a hail slioiver ; and on the 
same night it was noticed tliat the points 
of the spears of the fifth legion glOM'e<l 
spontaneously. “ Eadem noetc legionis 
quint^e cacumiiia sua s{>onte arserunt.” 
Seticca gives a description of a star that 
settled on the lance of Oylippus os he 
s.iiled toM-aitls .Syracuse. l*liny is still 
more explicit. He ha«l wateheil these 
striking apparitions glowing upon the 
K)ints of the soldiers’ sjK’ars M’hile patrol- 
iiig tlie ramparts by night. Similarly 
Livy relates tnat some soldiers in Sicily 
seemed to carry spears tipped with fire. 

In the “ PhiioHophical Transactions ” for 
1745 it is stated that Father Alphonso 
d Oi’ale, when tnivelling on the fiighest 
mountains of Chili and Peru, was an eye- 
M'itness of something similar. Both the 
men and the beasts of burden shone from 
ttip to toe M'itli a bright light. Coming 
down to more modem daj’s, we find that 
some officers at Algierain 1831 M ere walking 
M'ith heads uncovered along the terrace of 
the fort when they were amazed at behohl- 
in" each one’s h.-iir to stand erect like “ the 
qmlls of tlm fretful m)rcupine.” Every 
separate hair w.xs emWllisheu with a tiny 
luminous tuft. Every linger tin glowed on 
raising their hands nl)ove their lieads. 

Strange to say, in August <rf the sjiine 
year a similar scene m jw* l>eing rehearsed 
at Barbados. The liev. Mr. Pindar, 
Princi]ial of Cixirington College at that 
islan<l, was Matching two lusty negroes 
M-ending their way across tlie college garden 
during the height of a hurricane when he 
was surpriseti by seeing St. Elmo’s Fire 
resting upon them, and sparks ]i«U)sed from 
one of the negroes, mucti to the conster¬ 
nation of his coinpaoion and himself. A 
MTiter in the French scientific jmjier “ La 
Natnre " has quite recently vividly de- 
scrilxst his peculiar exirerieuce M'hile 


travelling in Persia, M'here atmospheric 
electricity M-as moat marked. On a dark 
night, when Phcel^ did nut deign to shoM' 
lier chaste countenance, they were march¬ 
ing along with the caravan. Suddenly the 
tails of tne mules glou ed sujwmatnraily in 
the gloom. Moi-eover, sheaves of sparks 
flew from the flanks of the plcxlding animals 
whenever they flicked their homes with 
their tails, 'i'he disruption of the fibres 
caused by sloM-ly tearing a sheet of paper 
gave rise to a lively glow. 

Corposants have often been seen uiwn 
church steeples, and even the extreuiities 
of branches of trees have been illuminated 
M-ith a pale blue tinge. A cart of straw 
and the attendant carters’ mIuiw tvere 
similarly conspicuous. 

Pliny M’os not unaM-are that corjiosants 
appeared on shijis at sea. There, he odds, 
they were knoM’u to change places and 
maKe a sound easily audible. >Vhen two 
cor()osaots were visible at the same in¬ 
stant, then the seamen might fairly reckon 
on fine weather and a prosperous voyage. 
It was, so they a.s.serteii, a sure sign that 
the twin deities Ca.stor and Pollux Mere 
at hand to help the hardy toilers of the 
deep. If it should liave liapponed that 
only one corposant appeared, then the 
ancients believed that Helen Mas present 
and the omen was nnpropitious. Some¬ 
times corposants have rested on the heads 
of men, who were in consequence held to 
be esilecially under the protection of the 
gods ! 

Columbus, in 1493, on his second voyage, 
M'os under the influence of a severe storm, 
M'ith thunder and lightning, which boded 
ill for the safety of liis frail craft. Then, 
in the quaint diction of the old-time trans¬ 
lator, »t. Elmo appeared on the to))gallant 
mast with seven liglited taiiers. Goo<l 
churchman as Columbus was, his thoughts 
reverted to the sacred fane where probably 
prayers M'ere regularly oftereil up for his 
safe return. His rude sailors M'ere con¬ 
vinced that this display proceeded from the 
Ixxly of the saint. Lifanies Mere piously 
chanted and thanksgivings proclaimed, 
l>ecause they titouglit that as H<K>n as St. 
Elmo blessed them with his {lecnliar pre¬ 
sence the stonn lia<l certainly passed over 
them and sail could sixm be mane. 

Magellan’s seamen ivere firmly possessed 
M’ith a similar superstition. Good old 
Dampier lias left a M-ell-draM'n M'ord- 
picture of a storm Mhich he experienced 
near Canton Kiver in 1687. When the 
thunder and rain had almted a corposant 
was seen at the maiatop-inast head, on the 
very summit of the iron spindle whicli 
carries the vane. This Inrici light ma^lc 
his people to rejoice exceedingly, for he 
says the height of a storm is generally over 
M-fien corjHisants are seen jierche*! aloft. A 
corposant is, a.s it M'ere, the cherub that sits 
up aloft to M'atch over the life of poor 
Jack, M’ho certainly cannot cry “ Save me 
from my friends.” Their pleasing antici¬ 
pations, lioM'ever, M-er© not realised, as it 
. entually blew harder than evw. 

Some shi])niaster8 are of opinion th.'it 
corposants i»ortend worse weather. Where 
doctors differ, who shall decide ? In 1696 a 
ship was canght in a thunrlcrst^irm in the 
vicinity of the Balearic Isles, mIicii more 
than thirty corposants M ere shining in full 


splendour at one time. An exceptinnalTy 
fine specimen on the vane of the luainniHst 
M as more than eighteen inches in letigtii. 
Our ancient mariner was of a curious turn 
of mind. He sent a man up to the iiin-st- 
liead to bring doM'n the vane, whicli, being 
accomplished, the lainlient light retnainerl 
at the pinnacle of the spar wiuioQt dimtnn- 
tiun of intensity, until it vanished on the 
dissipation of the atmoeplieric electricity. 
A brand-neiv ship, the Dover, when in 
mid-Atlantic on the 0th of January, 1749, 
had some very large corposants make 
their appearance on the vane spindles 
at her mastheads. Shortly ofterM-ards 
site Mas struck by lightning, as often 
happened in those days when lightning 
conauctors M'ere unknown, M hich inverted 
the polarity of her compass needles. Eight 
corposants Mere gloM'ing at one time in 
vanousiwirts of the rigging of H.M.s. (Tiijier 
off Troiuilijem, NorwK 3 ’, in 1823. There 
does nut seem to lie much exaggeration in 
the estimation of the length of the Hame lis 
given aliove, for Me have a-MeH-aulhenti- 
cated instance of a disiday at tIrkney M lien 
from an iron spike at (lie top of a mast a 
flame one foot in length M'as visible. 

Most magnificent illuminations. Isith by 
lightning and by corposants, are occa¬ 
sionally' seen by those tliat go doM ti to the 
sea in sliiiw. Tlie ship Southern Cross, 
Captain Howe, Mas in 68° S. 70 tv. on a 
night ill the month of September. 'The 
lieavens were intensely blai^ and starless. 
Her crew M'ere witnesses of such a suWime 
sight as seldom falls to the lot of man. The 
struggling ship plunged lieovily, hiirving 
her bows beneath the Ixiisterous billoM^ 
that threateneil to overwhelm her at the 
behest of the hiting blo-st, M hich s-hriektsl 
across her rising in its mail career. As if 
at the touch of an enchanter's Mitnd, the 
seldom-seen Aurora Auslmli'* lieeanie 
visible. At once shij), sea, and sky weiv 
illumined M’itli a d^p criiiismi glow, ;l-. 
though in the presence of awful cbnflagi-a- 
tions. Corposants nestled high aloft on the 
extremities of her spars. ItMasa-night sur¬ 
passing in its granwur any transformation 
scene M'ith its gorgeous mountings that even 
the most skilful could produce. 

In August. 1881, in 58“ s. 62'" tv. the 
large iron ship Oiniarn had a heavy gale, 
acoompanieil hy snotv. At early nioVii she 
Mas most intensely illiniiinated. A corjio- 
sant shone on each m.'tstliead like electric 
liglita; but softer an<l of a hltier tinge. 
Nearly all the ends of the cross-yards, the 
thicker ro]>es, ami the masts on the sides 
M'hicli faced the M ind Mere Hterall}’ covered 
M'ith mimH star-like lights, (hie of tlu- 
sailors, for want of a licttiT simile, asscrttal 
that slie Mas “lit.uji like a music-hall.'’ 
Tliose of our rca^lcrs wlio were present at, 
or have seen, illustrations of, the illumina- 
tioiiH at night of the men-of-war at l‘ortj<- 
mouth during the Jubilee festivities, can 
form some faint.cojieeption of the lighting 
upof the Oiiimra. 

The large iron sailiiig-ship British Mer¬ 
chant M’as about SIT degrees due south of 
the Gape of (loml Hojh; M’hcn siie ma' 
struck oy a squall towards the close of a 
stormy night in May, 1889. Men and 
were hasteneil aloft to shorten sail nn«l 
make her snug. Suddeidj' corposant.s ap- 
^leared at her mastheads, yard-arms, and 
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j^rolieiJ upon her rijQring at various plaees. 
Til** hriHianey of tlif^e weinl meteor* «le- 
fi>'a>eil fnuii the truck« towanli* tlie dwk : 
tmt the features of the rrew str«tclie«l along 
tli<‘ to]Hail yanlK were iilainly j)prrt‘|itil»le, 
-iltlioiigh the night liau hitherto lK*en as 
(lark as Krehiis. 

The steainsliip Ceplialonta, a rnnanler. 
when off ('ai>e t uii the 7th of (K-tol>er, 
iKsS, hail alieavy thiin>ler>toriii at 2 a.iii. 
l.i.:htniiig rumluwn the rigging ami plaveit 
alxiut the ilei'k like molten silver. ('or]K>- 
-sjiiits at lier luiisthemis ami yunl-nrnis wen* 
pri'ternatunilly hrilliant. AUxit twoo'e)«M-k 
in the afteriKHin of a lovely day of Inst May 
tile K..M.S. Kaikoura wa-s in the vicinity of 
the Kiver I’lale. making the Iie't of her 
way home. .\ strong hn-eze blew, hut the 
veatlicr w:u' line and the sky <dear. With¬ 
out warning, a small ball of eliH-trieily 
.stritek the steamer alHint her bridge din*<-tly 
ts'twoen the otliier of the waleli anil a 
ipiarterinaster. It shone with a |>■’l]e blue 
light for tliree or four sirtinds, ami emittiHl 
a -oiind ^^nlilar to tluit eaused by the dis 
< liarge of a small pistol. Other examples 
might Ik* given, but enough liivs Iktu 
uiirten to shadow forth the glories of (Jod 
elih'h may Is* seen in Mis works iMith 
a'(lore and atloat. We 'unnof «lo l«-tt»T than 
.•Ic-.i* onr brief sketch with the words of 
|-i niiuiid Waller : 

• n'lu r. nia> iiM'llie >H'ian M* llielr rmul. 

• • . 1 } tlir Kiigl.tli iii.ike it tli< ir aU.sle. 

W ti<>*<- n'.'i<ly sail* uitli owrv wiiitl can > 1 ). 

Ami make a coveiiaiit vitti the in<'<in»taiit ski 


IT SEPBirDS. 

A H.vnitnw S«>N«i. 

<>l! ! the joy of a drive that is g^iiie' for 
five, 

.\long o'er tl.c turf unyielding ; 

1 ; ;i you’ll tiinl out. my friemls, that the 
raptnre dejiends 

(In whether you're in or lielding. 

] ir your iiertes will not till with the same 
kind of thrill 

While racing along to 7 .'/ it. 

_\- they certainly would if by matifigeiiicni 

glMsl. 

Vway from the •'tumi>s you'd hit it. 

■Jtli ! tlic gl >w of deliglit ti|vm -i cing the 
lliglit 

The 1«H thnmgli tlie j«>sts U taking, 
Jliit the look on your face rests on whetlu*!' 
a bitse 

For you, or the foe it's making. 

^'iiii'C it means such a lot if that neatly 
aimed shot, 

That now through the air is Hying, 

!-'or its trueiie-s de[<emls upon foemon or 
friends. 

Atnl this tliyre is no denying. 

^ »li ! the tremtiluus joy in the lingered-o'er 
• yl’ 

When some little thing's require<l, 

1 Silt it is not by all that that musical call 

!;• ciTtain to lie admired. 

I "or the tremulous joy may serve some to 
annoy. 

If still but a.s fags they're rated, 

,Vn«l it's only by those who as “Sixth- 
formers " pose 

It s truly appreciate*!. 


¥l:\e Soy'^ Owt) Papef. 


oil : the wonls “ Game-ball, Love ! “ from 
the marker aliove, 

Willi joy on the hearing fall, 

Ihit 'twill quickly lie found they’ve a dif¬ 
ferent sound 

If tjou are “ love," not “ game-ball." 

It is not the same thing, they have not tlie 
same ring 

When blank is your score of ares. 

As they liave when tliat s<s>re, a full dozen 
and more 

(Jf hardly won ]ioiiits embrace.-. 

SOMEnVtJ.LK CJItlNKY. 


CHESS. 
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Problem No. 250. 

By A. R. nnd H. M. 
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. KKNNIK'S NtiTATION. 


1 3 

3 

4 

( 

6 

7 

8 

* 

b 

C 

d 

K 

f 

G 

h 

J 

E 

1 

^1 

n 

0 

P 

Q 


r 

V 

w 

1 

\ 

z 

t 

T 

u 

V 

w 

X 

7 

z 

3 

k 

L 

D1 

N 

0 

T 

q. 

a 

B 

C 

D 

e 

*• 

g 

H 

* 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 


I The “ Toronto Mail " descrilies thealjove 
I as the “ liest and shortest” notation, and 


gives the 

moves of a 

game, to 

wliicli, for 

reference. 

we add the 

international uuta- 

liun, thus. 




1. ew 

EW. 

1. Pe4 

P e.") 

*2. 7o 

21 

2. 0 f3 

0 c6 

.3. fit 

Aj 

3. .\ ho 

P a6 

4. tK 

70 

4. N a4 

0 ffi 

0 . Dm 6U 

0 . P<13 

N or) 

6. cL 

bt 

6. Pc3 

Pbo 

7. sk 

dv 

7 . N b5 

r do 


^19 


8. 

4e 

vV 

8. 

L e2 

Pd4 

9. 

Lu 

tu 

9. 

Pc4 

Pxc4 

10. 

ku 

IiQ 

10. 

N A c4 

P hfi 

11. 

a>l 

o7 

n. 

Pa3 

KM 

12. 

37 

3n 

12 . 

KM 

N efi 


Tills is short, but jiuzzling ; the thin ami 
thick figures are e<»i>ecially difficult to dis- 
tinguisli. llennie has jnni)ied about to 
place the capital letters on black squares, 
but there is mi advantage in that ; we would 
rather use the tliin figures for White, the 
thick for Mlack, place the small letters in 
White's half of the board, ami the capital 
letters in Blac'k's, thus making it easier to 
find a certain square. If Isaac Pitman's 
nlphnljct of some 40 letteix were in common 
use, then ,T2 letters of that alphabet might 
with more advantage be employed. The 
“ Mail ” does not give the names of the six 
kinds of pieces, therefore we suppose that 
Rennie means either 1, ‘2, 3, 4, 6, 0 (for 
Wliite), or in the usual order 6, 4, 1, 3, 2, 9 
for K, tj, U, 11. S, P (S stauds for Springer 
or Knight). The “ slnirtest ’ is not always 
the “liest," for aJ instead of P a3 or P to 
G K 3 shows that Staninia's al, a'2, etc., 
gives only .S lettoi-s and S figures to be re- 
nienibered, wliile llennie's 1, a, J, s, etc., 
burdens the mind with (>4 signs. Rennie 
uses two signs (Hk), Meyer three (I’ b.3), 
Verlieek four (li2 b3), Staunton four or live 
(P—Kt 3). al, a2 ..by U u-ed in at least 
nine languages (even in Rns>ia, though 
there the Latin is not the national alpha¬ 
bet). 


To Chess Correspondents. 

‘'UiiAXViLi.K.''-Stalciuate is not oiiuiralciit to 
c]it.t'kiiiat«. bat is only 11 draw. 

W. E. B.—.Votice tbst the move of tbeQ B P gives 
check to the White E, and lu the secoml tsro-moTer 
yoQ can play l, u -K 4 check. 


€ovrtJ5pon'benc£. 


Ill Bsalth.—I t is very sad. You are only one of 
thousands. Yes: Fellows' syrup, it you Mt the 
real thing, Is excellent u a tonic. Cold bamiiig Is 
essential. Do nut frighten yourself, and do uot 
answer advertisements : they emanate from Arms 
of unprincipled quacks. Exercise, the cold bath, 
good foo<l, and a cuutented mind, with the above 
tonic, will bring you round, if you can cultivate 
purity of mind and thoughts. Nut else. 

Pricts, etc (Grafton).—Take twopence In your 
pocket, and buy the Friday number of “ Exclunge 
and Mart. " 

No.SE UleeiuNO (R. C.).—Strengthen the system by 
baths, exercise, etc. Do not live t.>o higli. (N>M 
water to lace nuil fureliea l. IIul<l head l>iu:k, and 
put a big culd key tu spine. 

Pir.EriN- AM> Rabbits (a. Colville).-!. Your young 
pigeons diuil from “guiug light," and this Is caused 
bv debiliiy. It would be impossible to sayli-ov 
this wns induced in the case of your birds. Give 
gi>od tick lieaiis, wheat, a little maize, no hemp in 
sniiinier, gravel, water, etc. 2. /(e raldiiis. 'Jlu y 
died of apoplexy. See to the feeding, Bead oiiv 
“ Doings '■ every mouth. 

('.VYESXE FEKMXfi 70R CoLOCl!. — Lt'P RABIUTS 
(Sutioiiian).—1. Begie this h hen the birds are only 
six weeks old. To catch the fculher in einbiyo, 
mix one hard.boiled small egg with its weight of 
powdered biscuit, add a large tc-aspounfiil uf best 
cayenne. Mix well, and fteil on this, with sccils. 
but sparingly. 2 Nineteen inches to twentjKnie 
or more from tip tu tip. Ears iiiust lie soft, silky, 
and broad. 

S-iFEir BiCTCLE (Inquisitive). -If you can sit erect 
it will not hurt the spine. 

Too Berious (II. Barr, Olynraealh, a id Others).— 
Consult your own doctors. 
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; lUlRRELS, Food for, ktc. (MeoagerieX—1. Give 
enough. Take away stale stuR. Bread-anil-milk, 
always fresh : lutii-h bl«i-uiU. uuU. acoms, aii«l 
grains. M ushrooms are somotinea roach relished. 
2. \o ; leave the paternal mouse. 

Uovis (Cherry Blossom).—!. The smaller grains. 
2. Salt^t. S. SeveDteeo days. 

Pio vrmi Worms (A. L.).—Sprstt's powders, or 
Naldire's. 

Fri it Farming in California (F. 0. E).—We 
cannot attempt to advise you. Apply to Emigra¬ 
tion OfBces. Westminster, London. It seems to us 
too much of a speculation. 

Prick of Tortoisks and HRDOElloa8(G. H. Pickles). 
—Water tortoises, Is. each; hedgehogs, about Ss. 
a pair. 

TiiRKK Bnrs (—Dobbin must consult a doctor. 
Alonso trnst to Nature to increase his stature; bnt 
go in for plenty of outdoor exercise ami the bath. 
K. 9.—.Stammering we cannot undertake to advise 
upon; the causes and cures arc so dilferent. 

CtllLBLAtNS (S. O. O.) —Touch over twice a day with 
a paint of naif an ounce each of amaionia water, 
tincture of iodine, and laudanum. 

CiWT OF Fowls (Novello).—The cost of house snil 
run would depend on size, say SOt. for house 
and 10s. for run, that being for match-boarding, 
wire mesh, etc. Dust-hath and shelter can be 
made cheaply. Five Leghorn hens about 30s.; 
cockerel, good, say 7s. Od. 

Dorx Bari of Feather (W. a. F).—Bub with 
piimiliDe ointment once a day gently. If from 
parasites, a little mercuriit ointment; also under 
the wings. 

Dot III (Mater).—.Sorry, but could not advise with¬ 
out inspection. It is easy to blame the liver: 
there msy be msny oUier reasons. Let a doctor 
see him. 

Purchasing Fawn (—).—Through “Exchange and 
Marl." 

Ik'ruP ON Face (SniderX—Use piimillne ointment 
at night and pumllme soap in the niomlng. One 
neck of this, and one week of coal tar soap. 
Leave the mole alone. 

WK.tK Knees (Rickety)--Tike a tensponnful of 
Fellows’ syrup of the phosphates twice a day In a 
tumbler of water. Walk oa little os possible. 
Cold bath every morning. 

Warts os Facb (Celnrea).—Nitrate of silver will 
remove them ; but be sure they are wsrts. 

B*k>k on Coats (A. J. E P.).-Yos; but wo forget 
the price; 2*. 6d., we believe. It is excellent. 
I’uidisbed by Upcott Gill, “ Exchange and Mart" 
<itnce. London. 

White Rats (\v. J. C.).--We have written so much 
atMiiit rats, we must refer our readers to back 
iiunibert for months to eomc. 

VarioL's (A. SwsnX—I. If short of breath, it is ■ sign 
ynu wont to see a doctor soon 2. Yes:lH>und. At 
ony bookseller's. 3. Itcsd ‘ Indoijr Guincs." 

White OnsKA-FoWLS 'R»-gnlnr SubscriberX—Yes : 
I'onmion enough, 'ilivy come, He believe, from 
Madagascar. 


Gold Fish. etc. (C. FlanoganV—l. The Cyprinut 
anralui ((Jyprinidw), oiigliialiy a native of China. 
Fresh water. Breed in ponds, etc. 2. Rats : read 
back. White ruts ore “off" fur the present. 3. 
Handwriting good, if you younelf are as good, 
you will do. 

Athletic Training (Would-be Athlete).—We can- 
not write essays in correspondence colunins. Get 
“ Alhleti.. rrainlng,’’Is. Bimpkiii, Marslisll, and 
Co.; or, “Health Upon W'heels.'' lUffe, publisher, 
Coventry. 

Pigeons (J. T. Parker.)—Glad to hear of your suc¬ 
cess. Better get Wright's Ss. 6d. book. (Cassell's.) 

Fowls with Swollen Feet (F. Blnzey).—It is 
bumble-foot. If there Is matter, it must be opened, 
and the wound dressed with, zinc ointment, oiher* 
wise puint daily with tincture of lodlue, and keep 
clean. 

Sorb Ears, etc. (R. E. Parker).—!. Use benzoateil 
oxide of zinc oiutment moniing and night. 2. 
Leave the freckles alone. You're not a ^rl, are 
you ? 

Egg and Biscdit-crumb (O. F. Hone).—N o, there 
is BUffleient moisture in the egg. Use pestle and 
mortar. 

RiiBt'MATiSM (Young Reader).—Y'on cannot treat 
yourself, you ore too young. 

RABBiTN and Cockroaches (W. s. F.).—Wean the 
young at six weeks. Take them away one by one, 
the strongest first, so as to Hnlsh weaning in a 
week. Perfect cteanllnesa will baiiiah cockroaches. 
A hedgehog doesn't hold enough. 

Carpenter in Rotal Navt (F. Sykes).—All lo- 
formation from Secretary of Admiralty, Whitehall. 

Apple-tree (W. Jones).—Could net tell you exactly. 
Say, three years for a sturdy stem. Then engraft It 
with a good stock of apple. 

Depilatorif-s (Old Boy).—The razor is the only 
effectual method we know of. Do not believe oU 
you read In advertisements of depilatories. 

Canor Yawl (R. Parker).—The definition of canoe 

i awls, os given by the Royal Canoe Club, Is os tol- 
ows: Length over All not exceeding 20 ft.; beam 
not less than 3 ft.; depth from upper aide of deck 
to under side of keel, measured at any point, not 
exceeding S ft.; rating leiigtii x sail area ^ 0,000, 
not to exceed 0'&; no ballast outside or below the 
garboards, excepting centre-plate or drop-keels; 
no transom or counter stem. 

ANfXALS (Ferdinand).—The largest animal In India 
next to tbeelepliant is theaaurfBasgaurus). which 
is the, largest of all the bovine family. The old 
bnlli manii eighteen handa at tlie shonider. The 
legs are white Iwlow the knees, thus making the 
animal look os if it wore stockings. 

Reciter (F. R. M. S.)—Yon conl-l not do l>ctter than 
get “ ilAllaiU Ilf the brave," price .'is.. pulilithed by 
Mi-thuen and Co.. 18, Bury Street, w.C. It is 
e<llteil by the Rev. Frcilcrick L-ingbrldge, and is a 
collection of poems of chivalry, enterprise, courage, 
and constancy. 

StfE OF KlHll (Henry Ggir).-Tliere Is a larger one 
tliun }ours. A skate was caught at Montrose in 
Novenilier, which was 7 feet 2 inches long, 
0 fec-t 0 inches wide, uud U inches thick. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(TWELFTH SERIES.) 


(CoiUtntted /roi«i pops 704.) 


in.— Literary. 





In annoonc- 
ing tliis Bob' 
ject, we wrote. 
It will be re¬ 
membered 


" We offer Fow 
Prizes of Ont 
Guinea each for 
the beat origfaud 
Poem sent In on 
the subject of 
True coobagk 
T he etyla and 
metre ore left 
entirelf to the 
choice of compe- 
Utors, but no con- 
tributioD ohould 
exceed JUty b'ar< 
in lenfftn. Com- 
petltors will be 
divided into 
classes, SMCording 
to age, as follows, 
one prize going 
to each clam :— 
Senior, ail ages 
from 20 to 24: 
Second, all ages 
from 17 to 20; 


Third, all ages from 14 to 17; Junior, all ages up 
to 14.'' 


Our Award is as follows: 

Ji'MioB Division (aU apes up to 14). 
Prize—One Guinea. 

BF.R5ARD Augustine Bowhat (aged 13), Pollocks 
Grove, Wiuchmore Hill, N. 


CERTIFICATES. 

[7A* ttamee are arranged apvpoxiinafefy in tAe ordr. 
of tnenf.] 


W. 8. Senior, Royal Grammar School, Sheffield. 
John R. Thompson, 40, Bell Road, 8eaoom1<c. 
Clieshire. 

Leonard Sarre, 33, Dltchllog Rood, Brighton. 
Sussex. 

James C. Mairsbridoe, 112, Higher Chatham Street. 
Manchester. 

Arthur Biomorr, 73, Cross Street, Sudbnry. SuBolk. 
Geokob Beach, O, Riseley Street. Maccles&eld. 

W. O. Bowrb, Vine Cottage, Bishop's Sutton, ueai 
Bristol. 

W. A. Thompson, 41, St. John Street Road, Clerkcn- 
well, K.C. 

W. J. Collykr, Oienflcld, near Leicester. 

John Ballarpie, lO), Bnehonon Street, Glasgow. 

A. E. PJRIK, 43, Tsy Street, Dundee. 

B. J. Rtlands. Shepcote House, Stalrfoot, near 
Barnsley, Yorks. 

(To be continued.) 
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TIIK LOST KXPEniTIOX 


rpHii'Tiiii tin*cloud of siudkp 
^ I thiit oncirclwl tlip p;ilis.id( s 
:i of wild tlgures could l)c -ecu 

trying to In-at them down or clmiiljor o^ 
tiifin ; wliilo others tired their muskets ove 
li ids of their i- on des at evi-ry defender «ho 
:iis'*lf idmve the stockade. The exhaustetl gai 
i-vicl-iitly fallen asleep instead of watching, ; 
I’.-llatahs had surprise<l the camp. 

ICven while !Sir Philip looked, a tall hi-llat 
sie Cl- .'led in soraiiihling to the top -if 
Ilie paP^ide. He was instantly 
struck down; othe:- 

followed, 

pl'dn that m 
few minute:^ 




H« hMv«d at it with ali hit ttrtng;th.' 


_ i 
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the camp must be taken by the assail¬ 
ants. 

Delaval had ali'eadv unslung his 
rihe, when his eye fell upon a huge 
boulder han^nng loosely on the very 
brow of the mil!'. 

“This \vill do better,” muttered he, 
with a grim smile, as he heaved at it 
with all his strength. 

The rock trembled, turned slowly 
over, and then went crashing down, 
while a frightful yell arose from below 
as the ponderous boulder tore its way- 
through the dense mass of the assail¬ 
ants, crushing like flies all whom it 
encountered. 

Looking up in dismay at this sudden 
destruction which fell upon them like 
a thunderbolt from the sky, the savages 
beheld Sir Philip’s figure looming giant¬ 
like through the clouds of dust raised 
by the falling rock, and seeming, to 
their territieif eyes, a veritable demon 
of vengeance. Uttering a universal 
cry of terror, they scattered and fled 
like frightened sheep ; and before Dela¬ 
val could descend to the valley the 
last assailant had disappeared. 

His victory^ however, was dearly 
purchased. Five of his men had been 
wounded, and one killed outright, a 
serious loss for so small a party. More¬ 
over, his plan of scaling the clifi* and 
encamping on its summit was now out 
of the question ; for it would be im¬ 
possible to carry up the wounded men, 
and Delaval was fully determined— 
even though his own lire should depend 
upon it—never to desert those who had 
come into this peril for Ats sake. 

Gladly would the great explorer have 
begun his homeward maren at once, 
now that his work was accomplished. 
But, apart from the difficulty or trans- 
Iiorting their wounded, the whole band 
were so completely worn out with their 
long struggle over the stony hills tliat 
rest was absolutely necessary. 

Moreover, he felt certain that even 
the terrible lesson which he had given 
them would not rid him of the Fella- 
tahs. To possess suck fire weapons” 
as those wnich he and his men carried, 
any Fellatah would brave the power of 
all the magicians and “fetish-men” 
l>etween Lake Tchad and the Senegal; 
and thus, being sure that he would be 
attacked again oefore long, he preferred 
to await the assault in this well-watered 
and easily defended spot, instead of 
being assailed on the line of march, 
-w'here he would have no such advan¬ 
tages. Meanwhile he took care to 
heighten and strengthen the palisade, 
and to lay in as large a supply of dried 
goat’s flesh as possible. 

Two days pa.ssed without any sign of 
the enemy. One of the wounded men 
had died, but the other four were doing 
well, and everyone seemed the better for 
this brief rest except Sir Philip himself. 
He, however, apart from the vague dis¬ 
quiet which still hauntetl him, was 
troubled with a feeling of lassitude and 
e.xhaustion, an utter indisposition to 
exertion of any kind, which, in a man 
of his iron frame and elastic vigour, ^ 
■was alike unaccountable and alarming, i 
Was it only the reaction after this long 
strain, or was it something r/iore ? 

As the third night set in, Delaval’s 
strange depression grew deeper, and 
wlion he fell asleep at last from sheer 


exhaustion it haunted him even in his 
dreams. He dreamed that he was 
standing in the market-place of an 
African town, face to face with a stout, 
broad-shouldered negro of fierce aspect, 
who brandished before his eyes a sword, 
the hilt of which was a human skull, 
and shouted threateningly at him in a 
voice so loud and harsh and tremendous 
that he started and awoke. 

Awoke—to what ? To a rush of wild 
forms and hideous faces out of the 
darkness—to a yell that seemed to 
rend the very air—to the surging up of 
lapping flames around the ptdisade—to 
shouts, groans, gunshots, flimhing 
weapons, and falling men, all mingled 
together like the whirl of a frightful 
dream. 

Sir Philip emptied every chaise of 
his repeating ride with deadly effect 
into the sh^owy mass of assailants, 
but before he could reload the stockade 
was scaled, torn up, or beaten down, in 
half a dozen different places, and on 
came the Fellatahs like a wave. 

The defenders fought like lions, 
knowing that they had no liope of 
mercy ; but in this hand-to-hand dght 
at close quarters, deprived of the supe¬ 
riority given by their entrenchment and 
their firearms, they could not long make 
head a^inst the numbers and ferocity 
of their enemies. Man by man the 
little band fell beneath the merciless 
blows of the assailants, and the few 
survivors were forced back foot by foot 
into a comer of the palisade, wliere 
they made a last desperate stand. 

Among these was Sir Philip, who, 
though he had been in the thick of tlie 
fip'ht throughout, hewing away like a 
giant with tne famous “Spanish sword ” 
that had never quitted him since it 
became his at Bathurst, seemed to bear 
a charmed life, althongli his escape was 
probably owing as much to the super¬ 
stitious terror of his foes as to bis own 
prowess. As he set his back a^inst 
the palisade for the last strugele, his 
gallant Houssa lieutenant roll^ gasp¬ 
ing at his feet, with a Fellatah spear 
uplifted over him. 

That sight kindled Delaval’s bold 
blood to tire. One slash of bis sword 
hewed off like a twis the hapd that 
held the spear, and ri^t and left swept 
the trenchant blade among the dis¬ 
mayed savages, who shrank back once 
more from the terrible champion before 
whom no one could stand. 

But just then the whole side of the 
palisade seemed to melt away in a 
whirlpool of flames, and a fresh swarm 
of black furies came howling through 
the gap. Dimly, as if in a dream, S^ir 
Philip saw a Fellatah spring between 
him and the assailants, waving back 
their levelled weapons with frantic 

f estures, and crying wildly, “The Great 
'etish ! the Great Fetish ! ” Then he 
felt a crushing blow strike his head 
from behind, and his mighty form sank 
like a falling tower amid the corpses of 
his comrades. 


CH.M’TER XIV.—BOARDING A :iL.\VEB. 

Another shout from the English greeted 
the slaver’.s mishap, and the Osprey 
(which durst not venture nearer the 
sands for fear of running aground) 
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lowered her steam-launch, in whicli 
Fernior and his .second lieutenant, with 
twenty well-armed men, went skimming 
over the shallow water toward tL- 
stranded vessel. But ju.st as they 
neared her a curl of smoke rose up 
from her port side, through whieli 
darted a tongue of red flame. 

“They’ve set her on fire!” sbout»-d 
Montague. “ Look sharp, boys!” 

There was, indeed, no time to l>e lust 
if they meant to save the poor wretclu-> 
who were cooped up in the hold of tin- 
buniing slaver ; but even in this deadly 
emergency the disciplined seamen never 
lost their coolness for a moment. 
Scrambling on board the disabled ves¬ 
sel as nimbly ns if they were only ex¬ 
ercising, some of them bestirred them¬ 
selves to keep down the flames, while 
others ran, armed with hatchets, to 
break open the gratings that closed the 
mouth of the hold, through the gloom 
of which they could dimly descry a 
shadowy mass of outstretched hands 
and glaring eyes and grinning teeth, 
while a sickening stench steamed up 
from the festering heap of filth ant 
agony below, making even the hardy 
sailors shudder. 

“ Look alive, mates,” roared the cox¬ 
swain, “ or them poor critters ’ll W 
smothered.” 

The yell that broke forth when the 
grating at length yielded, and the g.asp- 
ing negroes tore their way up to the- 

S ure air, cannot be conveyed in word.s 
ome of them fainted outright, others- 
staggered dizzily against the bulwarks, 
while not a few were so weak that they 
could not even scramble up out of their 
hideous dungeon. But half a dozen 
sturdy bluejackets plunged fearles.sly 
into the black and stifling pit, and 
dragged up the sufferers one by one till 
they were themselves almost as imich 
overcome by the poisoned atmosphi-re 
as the helpless creature.s whom they 
had rescued. 

Meanwhile their comrade^ after * 
hard struggle, had succeeded in putting 
out the fire ; but it had already served 
the purpose of those who kindled it. 
GamwJs knowing what mercy he miglit 
expect from the enraged Englislimen. 
had deliberately fired the disabled ship, 
caring little whether the slaves whom 
he could DO longer keep were burned 
alive or not, provided the fire did but 
keep the Osprey’s men employed long 
enough to give time for his own escape. 
The event justified his calculatioinf. 
Wliile the English were fighting the 
flames and freeing the slaves, the three 
boats to which the Portuguese and Iiis 
crew had betaken tlicmselves as soon as 
the ship struck, flew acre • ' ’•'■>'0011. 

and were speedily beyor 
pursuit. 

“ I’m sorry that sco’ 
has slipped through c. 

Montague, when he had time ... 
about Tiim and see how matters stool. 
“To capture him and his ship too \voul<! 
have been the best day's work tbar 
we’ve ever done.” 

“ His escaping may be awkward for 
us in another way, sir,” rejoined the 
second lieutenant gravely. “ Thes*- 
Dahomans here are robbers and slave- 
dealers, every man of them ; and this 
fellow Gamboa is like a king among 
theoi, because he’s been one of their 
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best customers in tlie slave line for 
many a y&ir past. So when he pets 
ashore and Udls ’em that here are tlin'O 
hundred slaves to l)e recaptured, and a 
wreck that they’re welcome to plunder 
if they like, we shall have 'em down 
o]>on us by liuiidrtHls, and all armed 
with muskets too.’’ 

Montague's handsome hvce hardened 
suddenly, like congealed metal. 

•‘Wo mu.st just fight it out, then, 
Mr. Luniont,*’ said he grimly ; “for we 
can’t abandon these jxwr wretches 
whom wo ve just sav»‘<l, and its im¬ 
possible to carry them to Lagos or 
Accra in the Osprey ; thei'e’s not room 
on l>oard for a uuarier of them.’’ 

But his j>erplexity was cut short by 
the appearance in the otfing of another 
gunlmat under British coh^urs, which, 
while on her cruise aloiig the coast, 
had luckily Uvn di'awn to the sj^et 
by the disuint sound of the Ospi'ey s 
guns. As soon as she came up and 
)iove-to, Fermor boardwl her in the 
steam-launch, and told his story to 
her commander, who at once o1 fere<l 
to stay by the j>rize and protect 
it, while the Osprey (Unne the swifter 
Teasel) ran on to the Britisli settlement 
of Lagos to repoi-t the capture, and 
obtain some means of Iraitsporting 
thither the newly-freed slaves. 

“ Well, Monty, 1 should think you're 
satisfied note,’’ said Kdward Kennor to 
his brother as they stood together on 
the poop that night watching the re- 
Hection of the moonlight in the smootli 
waters over which the trim little gun- 
tKKit was skimming like a seabird. 

“ It'll 1)6 a great feather in my cap, 
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undoubtedly,” replietl the captain : 

“ but Hither than let that wretch 
(iainboa esi^ipe to commit new rascali¬ 
ties, I’d gladly have forfeited all i'he 
credit I’m likely to get by it.” I 

Could (!aptiiin Fermor liave fon'seen 
wliat the consequCTices of Cianiboas 
escape were to be, he would have re- 
gn'tted it still more ; but although a ; 
clever officer, he was no prophet. 

There happimed to be little or ' 
nothing going on at Lagos when the 
Osprey arrived there, so the news of 
Fertnor’s achievement put the whulc cf 
the little town in an uproar. Tlie 
English n'sidents insisted on giiing 
him a public ilinner, which caused the 
unfortunate captain the severest fit of 
indigestion that he had ever had. The ! 
kK'iil newspaper declan*d, or rather in- | 
bmded to declare, that “ the latest ; 
exploit of British hertiism is worthy of | 
Therinopylje ;but either from the ; 
editor's scrupulously unmulable hand- i 
writing or the native printer’s p>eculiar j 
ideas of English, the sentence actually 
appeared thus: “ The latest explosion 
ot British rheumatism is worth two- 
l)«*m‘e-halfpenny.” 

The Governor himself announced that 
*' the nephews of liis old friend Delaval 
must be his guests during their stay at ; 
Lagos,’’ and his secretary, who was fond 
of l*ojiting, took Edwai-d out every 
morning in his light skifi*, w-hich their j 
combined efforts sent flying over the | 
gi’eat lagoon at a rate that literally ' 
•‘a-stonisued the natives.” The arrival 
of the freed slaves raised the general 
enthusiasm to a great height, and 
Edward declared with a grin that the 


townspeople would certainly erect a 
statue of liis brother “ os soon as they 
could scrape up money enough to pay 
for it, or find a bit of firm ground to 
stick it upon.” 

“Ned, I’ve got a ti-eat for you,” said 
Montague, coming in one moniing a 
day or two after the arrival of the 
rescued negroes. “ AVould you like to 
go up the river and see this wonderful 
iiative town of Abbeokutu which you've 
heard so much of 

“ l\'ou/(ln't I { But I thought you 
said you couldn’t get away.” 

“/can’t, because I mustn’t leave niy 
ship ; but 1 shall have to wait here for 
fresh instructions from home, now that 
I’ve done the job they sent me out for, 
and while I’m waiting you’ll have 
plen^ of time for the trip.’ 

Hurrah ! But how am I to go, 
then?” 

“Oh, that’s all plain sailing. Among 
these fteed slaves of ours tliere are a lot 
of Eg has from Abbeokuta; and ti.s the old 
‘Alake’ (king) has been nither sulky 
with us of late, the governor thinks 
this will be a good chance of making 
friends with him again by sending him 
back so many of his own people. I’m 
going to send Mr. Lamont and Alfred 
Feasoup up the Ogoon to Abl»eokuta in 
charge of the Egha party, and if you 
like you can go along with them.” 

So spoke Captiiin Fermor, little 
dreaming that in his kindly eagerness 
to treat his brother to this long-desired 
pleasure-trip he was really plunging him 
tieodloug into almost certain destruc¬ 
tion. 

(7a eoiiUiiucd.) 
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CHAPTER XVI.—A LETTER FROM PARIS t MKEKSE TO .ALICE. 


“ IYkar Auce, —Do not growl at me 

L/ Rny more; 1 have just taken a 
heroic resolution. 1 have counter¬ 
manded all my engagements this after¬ 
noon to bring my correspondence up to 
date. And do you know- what I have 
given up to accomplish this duty I A 
charity bazaar, in which I was to have 
charge of a stall in one of the most 
lovely costumes that the Hue de ta 
Paix could pixxluce—a gown of dust 
grey, with ^ort skirts, and a wide 
black belt and a large hat of Directoire 
shape trimmeil with feathers. If you 
were to see me with it on, you would 
say that it totfle an immense amount of 
fortitude to give up such an oppor- 
tuni^ of success. 

** What consoles me a little is the 
thought of the disappointment of 
everyone I know, and also the delight¬ 
ful reproaches on the subject of my 
absence which I am sure to receive 


tomorrow. 

“ My dear, there is but one Paris in 
the world ! 'That is the conviction which 


grows more deeply rootetl in my mind 
every day of my life. This town is 
simply splendid, and they understand 
the ai-t of amusement so well ! It seems 
to me, when 1 think of it, that 1 hod 
never had the least idea of it before. 
For such a long time I used to think 
New York and Fifth Avenue the miracle 
of the universe. How sorry I am tliat 
you are not here with me, dear Alice ! 
Tlie charming voyages of discovery we 
would go together ! I want to tell you 
all I have seen, all I have noticed, all 
that interests me, and I do not know at 
what end to l«'gin. 

“First I must tell you that Yankees 
are mmle much of here. As soon as 
we arrived, we wore introduced by the 
Honourable Mrs. Taylor, who is the 
heiul of the colony, and at once we 
were overwhelmed by invitations and 
attentions. What struck me at the 
outset was the elegant manners of the 
men. What a diti’erence there is between 
them and ourexquisites, my dear ! You 
have no idea of it. I wish I had a 


magician’s wand to bring you over here 
to-morrow evening and introduce you 
to one of my most attentive friends, 
Le Comte Achille de Kelem. All the 
patriotism in the world would not pre¬ 
vent you from saying that we have not 
gentlemen of his brand amongst us. 
Of our gentlemen, with their so-called 
frank and cordial manners, which are 
really very boorish and uncouth, I have 
niy remembrances, I assure you. If 
you talk for five minutes with Le 
Comte de Ktdorn, if you see him offer 
an ice to a lady, hand her to her car¬ 
riage, pick up her fan. or—Avhat shall 
I say ?—cross a drawing-room, enter, 
leave, salute, ^ou woulcT say with me 
that our poor friend.s Netl, Charlie, Bob, 
and Co. are simply counter-jumpers. 
With him you can see that he is well- 
bred from the roots of his fair hair, just 
ii. little thin on the temples, to tlie tip 
of his foot, which is ns elegant a.s it is 
well booted. For he is of very noble 
and very ancient descent. The Kelerns 
lijive occupied their castle of Ktdeni, in 
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Brittanj’, ever since tlie world began, 
or rather siiici* it had any history. And, 
you can say what you like, that is soiue- 
thiiig which money cannot give you. 
AVe liave not in America any old families 
witli a liistoric past and glory and tra¬ 
ditions. For you would hardly say that, 
I imagine, of the Knickerbockers, the 
bourgeois of a century ago. and still 
Dutchmen I Miss I’liilipjia Vava.ssour, 
an Englishwoman I often see, and who 
would please me better if she had not 
the mania of always saying the most 
disagreeable truths (which is not at 
all the custom in Paris), pretends 


says to me, with that brutal frankness 
wliieli is so disagreeable—‘wliy do you 
always say Le Comte Kidern ( You 
should leave tliat habit to the servant.s, 
my dear.’ As jiapa said, if titles are 
not made for use, what good are they ? 
If Miss Vavassour does not like to hear 
the title of Le Comte de Kelern. I 
rather suspect that it is because she 
has not the least chance of lieing the 
Comtesse of that name. And f am 
very much tempted to reply to her im¬ 
pertinence in j)erniitting herself to 
think al)out me in that respect. ‘Thank 
Heaven,’ she says, ‘my want of money 



that we Yankees are incapable of 
judging such things, and that to 
really recognise the well-born, we must 
have seen them from our cradles. 
The day l>efore yesterday she pre¬ 
tended that even Le Comte de Ke- 
lern's manners appeared to her all'ected 
and sliglitly suspicious! I was in a 
rage. Por very little I would have 
broken with lu-r then and there. Hut 
I thouglit b<‘tl*-r of it. Miss Vavassour 
IS of good family, tliougli without a 
cent : she lias very grand connections, 
and I hope to be introduced by her in 
se\t‘ral high ijiiarters. What she said 
of Ja* Comte de Kelern was pure jea- 
lou.sy, because lie pointedly takes no 
notice of her She shows it in a thou- 
bjind jietty details. ‘AVhy,’ she often 


will always keep me safe from any 
swindler As you see, we e.xchange 
^ very pointed amenities. 

' “Hut you say, ‘It seems to me you 
j are talking too much about Le Comte 
j de Kelern. There is something in this. 

There is something brewing ! AVell, 
\ yes, there is ; and i will make you my 
first contidant, dear Alice. I believe 
that before long your friend will be L.a 
Comtesse de Ktderii. There is nothing 
at jiresent formal or final; I ought not. 
tei'haps, to speak so soon, hut I cannot 
lelp letting you into the great .s(M;ret. 
Aly dear, 1 have already made all my 
plans. When I am married, eitlier in 
Paris or Lrittany—for I have not yet 
made up my mind about that—my 
toilette is to be a wonder. I think that 


for the train of my wliite gown I shall 
liave an embroidery of pearls and 
diamonds which will jict he at all bmi 
Philippa Vavassour, wlien I sounde<J 
her on the subject, said in her most 
decisive way that Parisian woiiien diu 
not wear their jewellery in the mom 
ing, and that we would do well to 
imitate them in that respect. But I 
have no intention cf accepting hei 
verdict as final. She is quite capabi^^ 
of ti’ying to keep me from shining. I 
will have twelve bridesmaids, not om- 
less, all dressed the same, in watteau- 
rose, and all nice-looking—do you un¬ 
derstand I lean truly .say 1 have no 
fear of comparison. Perhaps I should 
not think so if you were one of my 
bridesmaids, dear Alice. You would 
be the best of the lot, I know well 
But why are you at New York / 

“ Do you know what I occasionally ask 
myself—AVhat would Kaymond Kivztils 
think of all this ? But, in tlie first 
l)lace, does he still think about me! 
The smallest cog-wheel interests him 
much more than I do, I imagine. So 
much the better, after all. But all the 
same, I should like to know how he 
will feel when he learns that I aui 
married. AVould you be gentle? Then 
tell him the nows yourself—not yet. 
wait until it is official, you know—and 
then tell me how he takes it. And do 
not forget n single word, or a shade of 
his expression. You have always l»eeu 
a friejid of his ; from you he will hide 
nothing. Poor llaymond ! What a 
drawback it is to a youn^ mun to be 
without birth ami without family' 
Tell liim, if you can, that, although 1 
am going to be married, I shall always 
bear him it; remembrance, that 1 li.ad 
always a sincere sympatliy for liim. 
and th.at I wish to remain friends with 
him. 1 hear you exclaiming and pro¬ 
testing against whnt you call my co¬ 
quetry. As if everything was so simple 
in this world’s afi'airs. As if it was 
forbidden me, under pretext that Kay¬ 
mond is not tlie man 1 am to marry, 
see that he is amiable, generous, intel¬ 
lectual—and young ! It is quite enough, 
it seems to me, to have the sense to 
prefer the solid to the agreeable. P*or. 
to tell you without circumlocution. L*' 
Comte de Ktdein has ten good year' 
(if not fifteen) more than is absolutely 
necessary. And, notwith.standing hi- 
exquisite politeness and his old title, 
there are moments, I confess, when I 
cannot help comparing him witli Kay¬ 
mond. so clever, such a good fellow 
(which between us we never disputed), 
so distinguished, and so chivalrous, with¬ 
out making any parade about it ; and 
then the comparison is not to the 
advantage of Le Comte de KcMern. 
But these are mere passing whim.s. I 
am not, you know, either melancholy 
or romantic. Ivaytnond is out of it for 
ever. Le Comte de Kederu will be ac¬ 
cepted. and on terms as indisputable as 
could lie required. There is notluns 
so real as liis fortune, .so authentic 
his title, and his castle in no way rt- 
.sembles one in Spain. But 1 forgot to 
tell you how we made his acquaintance 
“ Aljout a month after our arrival in 
Paris my father wished to visit the 
works at Val Ti-egomiec, where you 
know is flu* Freiicli extremity of the 
famous tube through the Atlantic. My 
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dear, how this petroieuiii stinks, and 
iiow I hate spealcing al>out it! Hut I 
vannot help it this time. The voyage 
^>y sea was from Havre to Brest in our 
yacht. Our arrival at Val Tregonnec, 
\’Ou must understand, made quite a 
sensation! Tlie engineers gave us a 
gnmd dinner—a dinner at which, by- 
the-l)ye, there figured certain fiowers 
and fruit sent tl>nt very morning from 
New York to me by jxx>r Bayinond. 
.-Ul the local magnate's were there: 
prefet-maritiine, inaires, councillors- 
ireneral, etc., etc., aiiion^ whom was 
Le C’omte Achille de Kelern, whos<* 
historic castle rises hntxlly lialf a 
league from the Val Tregonnec. The 
< 'omte was intitxluml to us ; lie sliowe<l 
himself most attentive, and assuring us 
tliat we would U* ser\'e<l almminably 
at tiie hotel if we nMuained tliere, aske<l 
us to accc])t his hosj)itaHty. We did 
not at once accept, and contente<l our- 
s»*]ves with inviting Le C‘omte de 
Kcicrn and most of the guests to a 
lunch next day on l>oard the Wliite 
Witch. But after this lunch there was 
no nvison why we should not visit a 

c. ustle of which we heard such marvels ; 
anti, as I was curious to see it, wo 
tiecided to go. 

“I may tell you at once. d»*ar Alice, 
tlint it is an inconipaniblc architectural 
srciu. Figure to yourself an old feudal 
ciLstio with its towers, |)ortcullises. 
machicolations, dating perhaj>s frtmi 
the twelftli century, ami yet so well 
mstoretl, so nicely looked after, tlnit 
ynii might con.sitler it as built yester- 

d. iy. It was Le t'omte de K^ncrn him- 

who worked the miracle, tlianks to 
the assistance of an illustrious architect 
iiuw dead, whose name, Viollet-le-Duc, 
you know., it seems that the restora- 
lio'i of tlie past wius but an nmus»*ment 
tuliim. He took the Ca.stle of Ktdeni 
in its ruineil state, and in a few years 
he had it coniiiietely n^built on its 
original plans. This restoration must 
liavo cost a good deal, but Le Comte is 
■very rich, although his family was 
I'uinetl hy the llevolution. It seems he 
niiule a large fiirtune in the Australian 
gi'ld-field.s, and his first care on return¬ 
ing to the cnwlle of his family was to 
rebuild the hereditary home. At pre¬ 
sent it is one of the curiosities of the 
country which all travellers are eager 
to vi.sit. Figure to yourself, my dear, 
'valls of such thiokne.ss that you can 
excavate complete rooms in them ; 
vaulted everywhere ; stone sPiircases ; 
•monumental fireplaces. On nil sides 
the family arms aie carved in the wood, 
<ut in tlie marble, or worked in the 
iron. Le Comte Wars * azure witli ' 
three liesants, or.’ That tells you his 
-incestoi's V\ent to the Crusades. I do 
not know much about them, but I must 
find out for my own edification, and 
that of luy father, whom these details 
literally overpower with delight. A 
son-in-law who figures in the .\lmanach 
de Gotha, and who has beside the 
ability to make a fortune for himself, 
is, in his eyes, the compendium of all 
liuiuan perfections. And he is very 
proud to see me sought after by Le 
t’omte de Kelern, and everybody says 
it is not an easy conquest, let me tell 
you. 

“ In short, my dear Alice, there only 
remain those extraordinary compli¬ 


cated formalities which surround 
marriage in this country; the official 
asking ; the rending and signature of 
the settlements Wfore the notaries; the 
publication of the Imnns ; the approba¬ 
tion of the faniilie.s, and the cioubie 
ct‘remony. Hy the terms of the law I 
must become a Frencliwoman by marry¬ 
ing a Frenchman, and it is according 
to the French rites that everything 
must be conducted. You see there is 
plenty of time to reflect ! But I did not 
like to keep back the news from you 
until it wn.s published in the papers. 
So keep it for yourself. I send you 
tlie photograph of Jje Comte. You can 
a.s.><ure yourself that I have in no way 
exaggerate!] his good looks and his 
di.stjiiguisheil air. But <lo not aliow it 
to anyone till I have told you to. 

“Adieu, mv dear friend. W*li“n you 
fnH' Raymond rememWr me to him, anil 
give him my |H’rsonal thunks for his 


kind message. I was speaking of him 
yesterday by chance in the presence of 
Le Comte, and 1 fancied I noticed on 
his face an expression of displeasure, or 
uneasiness, or weariness, really I do 
not know what. 

“ ‘Do you know Mr. Frezols?’ I asked 
him. 

“‘No. Why?' 

‘“It seemea to me tliat when you 
lieai-d the name, you were struck by it 
unpleasnnti)’.’ 

“ ‘ Indeed ? Perhaps there are cei*tain 
names like certain faces to which you 
have an antipathy. But I scarcely 
heard the one you mention.’ 

“ Try, my dear Alice, if the name of 
Le Comte Achille de Kelern pro<Iuces 
a similar impression on Raymond, and 
do not fail to let me know. Good-bye. 
With all my heart I embrace you. 

“ Madt.k Curtiss.” 

(To be 


BEWARE OF THE HYDROPHAGONI 

A STORY OF SCIIODL AND COl NTRY I.IFK. 


Rv Ruv. A. N. m.a.. k.<;.s.. 

At'lbor o/ "Cacltt «it(I //crciI'K," " L'lietr. Tt^iner," etc. 
(Wi/fc b>f THUMAS DyW.SEV.) 

(HArTEll IX.—TEIE MOXSTER ESCAPES. 


.John came in at dinner time, 
Yf wondering what would be tlie 
result of his wife’s visit to the hou«e. 
Ho did not anticipate much success. 


“ In that cupboanl.” 

“Bless my soul alive! Don’t never 
tell me that! What on eartli do you 
mean? Speak out!” 



" It's all right, John; I'vo got it tafo.” 


Judge of his amazement when she 
quietly said, 

“ It’s all right, Jolin ; I've got it 
safe.” 

“Got it? What?” 

“ I’ve got the hydi-onhagou.” 

“Eh? What? \ouv© got it? 
Where?’ 


“ I’ve got the hydrophagon locked up 
safe in tiiat cupboard, J^n, as 
ful as a sleeping Imbe. Is that plain?* 

“ Why, missus, you take me for a big 
tom-fool, that’s plain, as would believe 

‘^Welf John, seeing’s believing; I’ll 
show it to you.” 
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Mrs. Carey moved towards the cup¬ 
board, John seized her arm. 

“ Eh, whut be going to do ( Let liim 
out 1 ’■ 

“Xo; lie's safe enough, fear.” 

Partly reas.sured, John allowed his 
wife to open the cupl>oard. He looked 
in and saw the blue bottle. 

“ Is that all ? Don’t try to stuff me 
with supposin’ that the great gallopin’, 
glarin’-eyed beast is in that bottle ! ” 

“ It is, though, for all your sneerin’ 
and unl^lievin’. It’s as true as 1 
stand here.” 

“I tell ’ee flat, missus, I can't swallow 
it nohow, and 1 won’t be gammoned 
with your rnbbisli.” 

“ That doesn’t alter the truth, John, 
however much you rant and rave about 
it. I tell you I've hod as much proof 
of it as any sober woman could wish ; 
and so long as I’ve got that blue bottle 
safe stoppered, I'll never be scared by a 
hydropnagon no more.” 

“Well, all right, missus ; if you’re 
satisfied, that's nil right, so let’s have 
<iinner.” 

Mrs. Carey clisherl up the dinner, and 
they discussed it in silence. John’s 
mind was ill at ease, distempered with 
<loubt, curiosity, and some measure of 
alarm. At last he puslied away his 

f ilate, and extending his legs at full 
ength under the table, he returned to 
the subject. 

“ I can't possibly imagine, mother, 
hoM' a woman of your comprehension 
can go and tell me the hydrophagon's 
in that bottle I ” 

“ Perhaps not; no more can I sup¬ 
pose you'd understand if I tried to 
explain. When a chap’s lived at the 
back of the moon all his life and only 
growed like a nmngold-wurzel, it isn’t 
in the supposin’ th.at he’s up to the 
pliilosophensings that can only be 
understood those who have lived in 
the world. I know fast enough what I 
know, and your gibing at it won’t alter 
the truth, not a rap. ’ 

John did not like the turn which 
the conversation was taking. He 
M'inced under his wife’s contempt for 
his ignorance. He knew he could not 
hold his own with her in argument, 
and admitting that discretion is the 
better part of valour, he said no more, 
but got up and went oil'to his duties in 
the garden. He did not feel comfort- 
alile. Hh liad an unpleasant suspicion 
that after all there might Vie some¬ 
thing in the bottle. But he would not 
confess it to his wife. His native pride 
resented her insinuations. 

Presently lie saw his wife, with a 
lar«e basket on her arm, set forth to the 
village to do her weekly marketing. 
But ^le lient his head earthwards, as 
though his only object in life was to 
pull up weeds, and let her pass on with¬ 
out a word. 

And wlien she returned later on with 
the basket well-stocked, he again ap¬ 
peared engro.ssed with his horticultural 
operations. But tea-time came, and 
John imisr neetls put in an appearance 
at his domestic table. His wife was 
liusy storing away the groceries she had 
purchased. To make room for them 
she had taken the bottle very gingerly 
from the cupboard and put it, on the 
dresser. 

“It will be all right there, John,” she 


said : “you ain’t likely to meddle witlj 
it, and I’m mighty .sure 1 shan’t.” 

“ Oil yes, missus, ’twill be all right.” 

They sat down to tea, and often dur¬ 
ing the meal did Mrs. Carey’s eyes turn 
to that Wue bottle. 

“I'm more thankful than I can tell 
you, John, to think we’ve got the-great 
bogey safe. Now we cwii breathe freely 
and look forward to a night of peace. 
I’d not mind walking any where about 
the garden alone, now that there’s no 
cause for fear.” 

“All right, missus ; if you’re satisfied, 
that’s tlie main thing." 

John was still smarting under the 
lash of those withering remarks which 
his wife so often lavished upon him 
when she saw reason to contrast lier 
own wisdom with her husband’s igno¬ 
rance. He was moody and silent, T^ile 
she was unusually brisk. The tea things 
were waslietl and put away ; the 
groceries, etc., were stowed in the cup- 
board as far as its space admitted, 
tliough sundry packages had to be con¬ 
tent with a night’s lodging on ihe 
dresser in company with the captive 
hydrophagon. Then Mrs. Carey once 
more took down the “ Arabian Nights,” 
to revel in the marvellous tales told by 
Slieherazade to King Sbahriar. At in¬ 
tervals .she sighed, or laughed an inward 
laugh, and more tlian once she read 
some passage aloud. 8o the evening 
passed and Mrs. Carey retired from 
view. 

Being left alone, John settled himself 
comfortably in the armchair. “Tib.s,” 
the great tortoiseshell cat, purred up to 
him and jumped on his lap. John wa.s 
glad of her company, for he did hot feel 
altogether comfortable alone with that 
blue bottle. The story of the fishernum 
left an unpleasant savour in his mind. 
He felt an ominous anxiety that there 
might be more in his wife’s wisdom tlian 
he^iail cared to admit. So he talked to 
Tib.s by way of keeping ofl'disagreeable 
thoughts, until curiosity partially over¬ 
came fear, and prompted biro to have a 
closer look at the bottle. He examined 
it by full candle-{x>wer. He lifted the 
bottle and gently swayed it to and fro. 
He watched the undulations of the 
lieavy liijuid. He even removed the 
'itoppei' and cautiously tested the smell, 
li.'ih ’ it was nasty enough, and lie 
noticed the vapours that came forth. 
Such familiarity certainly bred the 
germs of contempt, and he grimly 
smiled at the extraordinary notion that 
the monster which had lately terrified 
tliem could possibly transform itself 
into that liquid and lie held in cap- 
ti^•ity. But the remembrance of the 
fislierman smote upon his soul once 
more and revived the disquietude of 
doubt and iierplexity. 

So having raked out the few remain¬ 
ing cinders which still glowed in the 
grate, he took his candle and re- 
treateil. 

He was soon as sound asleep as Tibs, 
whom he had left snugly curled up on 
tlie armchair. Far into thi' small hours 
they both slept—at least, .Tohn said be 
did—and tlieie is no reason to suppose 
that Tibs wasted the opportunity of 
snoozing. But John’s slumVters were 
sucUleiily cut short by the noise of 
n smasliing of crockery, followed almost 
ijimiediately by a soft and slumbrous 


sound, the true nature of whicli could 
not be accurately conjectured from th<- 
narrator’s description. He said it 
“asort of boozy-oozy melodical noise liki^ 
what you might imagine tlie purring of 
a tiger just Mfore she’s going to spring 
upon you.” 

That soothing sob of peace was but 
the prelude to a very different tune. 
Iii a moment there arose a succession of 
the most appalling yells that ever froze 
the blood of a sleeper suddenly aroused. 
There followed further sounds of smash 
and furious rushing, as though &onl^ 
thing was struggling to escape, the 
yells continuing all the while. Then a 
chair was upset, and another window- 
pane went with a crash ; and it would 
seem that the evil 1.>east had sprung 
through the window, for its yells gra¬ 
dually became fainter and died away in 
the distance. 

Both the human inmates of the cottage 
were of cour.se awakened and stricken 
with grievous terror. Omitting the ex¬ 
clamations which fell fast, amid more 
rational talk, like big snowflakes among 
rain, I fancy the duet must have been 
something of this sort. 

“Ciet up and see what it is I ” 

“ iSVf ? Ain’t it enough to hear ? ” 

“ You took the stopper out! ’’ 

“No, I didn’t! Oh yes, though, I did. 
but only for a moment. I put it back 
again.” 

‘•Oh! We’re done for this time! 
Get down, and see to it, John ! ” 

“Not I—bain't such a fool; you 
brought him in.” 

“ You let him out! ” 

“ No, I didn’t!” 

And so forth, with a due admixture 
of panic-full expletives which tlie 
reader’s imagination can supply. 

But at last, when the yellings had Vie- 
come inaudible, tlie two terrified un¬ 
fortunates agreed to go down together: 
and together down they went. \ 
strong smell of burning smote upon 
tlieir two noses. They sniffed—and 
tlieir fears inci-eased. They saw lurid 
gleams of light through the keyhole and 
chinks of the door. They heai-d the 
crackling of flame. 

“I dooelieve the house is on fire!’’ 
screamed the wife. “Quick, John, 
open the door and see !” 

“ Oiien tlie door, and be swallowed up 
V'V tiie pliagou ? ” 

“ He’s not in there—we heard liim 
get away. Quick, you great lout, or we 
sliall be burned to death ! ” 

A tongue of fire actually forked itsi-lf 
under the door like a fiery snake; and 
then another. 'This brought John to 
his senses. 

“Fetch a bucket of water, missus! 
Look out, why d’you get in the light!' 

Mrs. Carey rushed to the scullery 
and fetched a bucket of water. Jolin 
.seized it, and opened the door. A blaze 
of fire and smoke greeted him as he 
instantly dashed the contents of the 
bucket into what seemed the centre of 
the conflagration. 

The effect was timely—tlie dresser, 
which had been in a blaze, was now in a 
seething stream. John rushed aoninto 
the scullery, and a second dose of water 
completed the extinguisliment of the 
flumes. 

They then proceeded to examim’ irit^ 
the mischief. There wei*e fragments of 
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plates aud dishes upon the door. 
Nothing reiuHiiied of the blue bottle i 
but its basement and portions of its 
sides, whicii stood up in jagged outlines 
like thin icebergs. Its shivered atoms 
strewed the door. The groceries were 
entirely consumed—a packet of loaf- I 
sugrar Wing represented W ® charred 
and blackened sludge. The general ^ 
aspect of the kitchen resembled the 
desolation of a home devastated by the 
mvages of a besieging army. 

John and liis wife viewed tlie ruins | 
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for awhile in silence, until Mother | 
t'ar*-y found voice to say, i 

“ Well, I suppose its for the lx*st. , 
You Were a liardeiiod unbeliever, Jolin, 1 
and tor)k a deal of converting, but I ' 
should say you are conviuceti at last ' 
that the l>east was iii that bottle right 
enough. Andes sure as he was in it, 
he's been and busted himself out and ' 
took goo<l care to leave his mark Whind 
him. Well, there, it w;i8 a mercy we i 
wasn’t burnt alive! But he's loose again, i 
worse luck to it! Master'll have a deal | 
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to answer for when he comes back—to¬ 
morrow night isn't it ?” 

“ B’Heve so—and the first moment as 
I see him, I gives waniing! Look 
where he smashed the window again I 
And such a scumiklge of muck and 
misery all over the place, that the 
sooner we get out of it the better ! ” 

Tlie disconsolate pair once more re¬ 
tired from view, and in due time the 
darkness retr«kted before the dim re¬ 
turn of day. 

(To bo conoludod.) 


THE WIRE AND THE WAVE; OR, CABLE-LAYING IN THE CORAL SEAS. 

A TALE OF THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 

By J. MrxRo, 

A’lthor of “ SUeirieili/ and ito I'teo," efe., tie. 


CHAl'TKR XXI.—CABLE BAY. 


1^BXT morning Oilvray conducted a 
party of tlu* bc'ardcrs to the cable- 
hut, having picked up the young 

g lanter and his sisters on the pier of 
'olicidiul. The little Wuse could 
hardly contain so luauy. and as the 
St. Clairs evinei^d a <lisposition to 
remain outside, (tilvray it*cjuested 
(ioorge to wait until the others were 
gone. Mrs. Mayfloa'er and her childnm 
also remained without in conversittion 
with the young ladies. 

The action of the apparatus and the 
sending of messiiges w:i3 lucidly ex¬ 
plained, but obscurely understood, 
thanks to the abstruse nature of the 
subject and the suffocating heat. Most 
of the visitors were glad to escape from 
the hut and air themselves on the 
l>each, or take the boats back to the 
town. 

‘‘Mamma,” crietl Harry Mayflower, 
‘‘do let us go to that pretty little 
island! Mr. St. Clair says there is a 
smugglers' cave in it, and hundreds of 
l>ellcaiis." 

‘‘Fle.-ise do, mamma,” urged Hetty. 
It will be like a picnic.” 

“ We don’t want to see the tele¬ 
graph,” said Harry. 

“Wo want to see the coral reef, 
mamniaj” sjiid Hetty. 

“If Mr. tjilvray will be good enough 
to take you, and you will promise not 
to be long,” replied Mrs, Mayflower, 
yielding. 

“But you c:ui come with us, mamma,” 
siiid Hetty. 

“ No, my child, I find it too hot, and 
shall wait for you here,” said Mrs. May¬ 
flower. “ Perhaps you would care to 
gol” she addoa, turning to Miss St. 
(-'lair. 

“ Oh, yes ! ” cried Hetty, clapping 
her hands with delight. “ You must 
come.” 

As most of the boarders had now 
left, Oilvray invitetl those outside into 
the hut and showed them the batteries 
which generate the electric current, 
the .signalling “key,” with which the 
gliding clerk breaks up the current 
into distinct signals corresponding to 
tlm “ dots ” and “ dashes ” of the ^for-se 
telegraphic code; he explained the 


little “ speaking ” galvanometer or 
“ mirror ” instrument, with its tiny 
mirror the size of a wafer, having small 
steel magnets attaclied, and suspended 
by a silk fibre in the middle of a coil of 
wire through which the signal currents 
pass. This magnet-mirror is free to 
swing to left or right as these currents 
urge it, and a ray of light from a lamp 
is it'Hected from its bright surface to a 
white screen placed in front. As the 
mirror swings under the impulse of the 
currents, the “spot” of light upon the 
screen moves to and fro, and the re¬ 
ceiving clerk, by following its motion 
with his eye, interprets the message. 

“The instrument is .so delicate.” said 
ftilvi-ay, “that signals have been sent 
from Ireland to America and back, 
through two Atlantic cables, with a 
battery cont.ainetl in a lady’s silver 
thimble—ay, even in a percussion cap.” 

The boat was then launched, and the 
adventurers put forth, leaving Mrs. 
Mayflower seated in the cable-hut, with 
her travelling countryman and Mr. 
Carey. They glided over the ghis.sy 
waters, through which they could 
plainly see the creiim-colour^ sands 
lying in sheets upon the bottom, and 
schools of silvery minnows twinkling 
in the middle deeps. 

Following the irregular channel by 
which the Orinoco nad entered the 
bay, they soon arrived at the barrier 
reef. Its inner wall was heaped and 
piled with trunks and bosses of dead 
coral, the ruinetl tenements of a former 
generation of the living polypi, there 
cast up by the waves, to l>e cenientetl 
into coral rock by the calcareous skele¬ 
tons of the seaweed aud the sea-worms. 
Some re.'embled the brains of a gigan¬ 
tic animal, others the naked limbs of a 
tree. Through this dreary zone—the 
cemetery of the reef—they floated to 
the outer verge, where the living ani¬ 
mals flourislied amidst the fresh 
breakers of the open sea. Here the 
reef was broken into cells and grottoes 
of fantastic shape, each one hung with 
submarine vegetation, and animated by 
tlie brilliant Ashes of the Caribbean—a 
natural aquarium and water-garden of 
the rarest beauty. 


Charlie peeped into one of these 
j coral basins, so cunning^ constructe<l 
I by the hand of Nature. The crystalline 
I walls of coral rock were tapestried 
with the dull green verdure of the 
' living polypi, relieved with a variety 
’ of half tinted sea-blooms, gaudy ane- 
' mones, and grassy weeds; globular 
sea-urchins, black as elxmy and brist- 
i ling with spines, nestled in tlie crevices 
I and comers; the floor was strewe<l 
with the gleaming coral, sand, and 
I quaintly enamelled shells ; while tiny 
i tish of gold or purple rested motionless 
in the illuminated water, like a glint of 
rainbow light. 

The sight was a revelation to some 
of the party, and helped them to 
realise the “coral caves” of poetry and 
romance. They were never tired of 
gazing into the hoary cavities and 
discovering fresh wonders. 

“ Stop ! stop ! ” cried Harry in great 
excitement, as the boat rowed slowly 
onj “ I saw a golden cup ! ” 

There was a laugh at the boy’s en¬ 
thusiasm. 

“ I declare, Harry, you’re crazy ! ” 
exclaimed Hetty. “ These dime novels 
you read have turned your head.” 

“ I vow I saw a gold cup sticking to 
the side of the coral.” 

“ Pooh, Harry ! ’’ rejoined his sister. 
“What should a gold cup be doing 
there 1 ” 

“ Come back and look, then ! ” said 
the boy, and to please him the boat 
was turned ; but whether they could 
not find the particular spot, or that 
his fancy had deceived him, they could 
see nothing of the treasure. 

“ I dares^ it was a gold-fish you 
saw,” said (ieorge St. Clair. “ It is 
gone now.” 

“Or a yellow anemone.” said Gilvray. 

“Or a gleam of sunshine in tlie 
water,” said Charlie Seaforth. 

“Or just nothing at all,” said Hetty, 
smiling. 

“Never mind, Harry,” said Miss St. 
Clair. “ Perhaps you were not so far 
wrong a^r all. You know it is said 
there were pirates here once on a 
time, and some believe they buried 
their treasure not far away. Perhaps 
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^hat' was one of their golden vases 
stuck to the coral rock.” | 

“ I know there were pirates here,” | 
' 5Uiid Harry, “and we are going to see 
'their cave. Perhaps they hid their gold 
;1n it.” 

They were now approaching the 
**‘'Oreea Cay,” which at low tide was j 


the pirates’ lair, I’m afraid,” said Gil* 
vray. 

“ All the same, 1 gues-s it’s true that 
pirates did bury their treasure. And 
why not here as well as another place ? ” 
retorted Harry, with invincible logic. 

, Even as he spoke a dark shadow fell | 
across the sunlit sand at the mouth of I 


His voice was gruff and threatening, 
but singularly deep and powerful. 

Harry shrank away from him, and 
Gilvray could not help remarking that 
Miss ot. Clair was strangely agitated. 
The rest were silent, till George St. 
j Clair said very quietly, 

“ You go along, say ! ” 

The n^ro suddenly drew back as St. 
Clair sp(^e. and vanished from their 



view with an evil scowl upon his visage 
Harry peej)ed out of the cave soon 
nftei'waids, but no trace of him was 
to be seen e.vcept his footmarks in the 
sit-nd. 

“So nuich for your pirate, Harry, 
observed Gilvray. 

“ Wo have as gooil right here as he, 
said tlie lioy. 


connecte<l by a sandy spit to the eastern 
arm of the bay. They ran the boat 
upon the beach, and then rambletl along 
the shore, plucking the orange aiul 
purple sea-tajis which grow there in 
large nunil)ers, or hunting for pink and 
•caiuco conch-shells newly stranded by 
the tide. Harry almost caught a little 
sea-horse as it swam upright among 
rlie sea-grass of the shallows. Flocks 
■of pelicans rose up from their fishing 
jtroumls and circled round the Cay or 
jwrched on the bare blanches of tlie 
iiianchineel and other trees which 
covered the islet. 

Hy*and-by they discovered the mouth 
of the cave under the overhanging 
lioughs of a thick-leaverl shrub. One 
by one they crawled under the gloomy 
♦•ntranee into the vaulted pns.sage 
l»ehiiid. A match was struck, and the 
recesses explored. They fouud the 
walls very dry, but patched here and 
there with moss, and the bottom paved 
■with shelly sand. The air was cool, 
and after a look about for snakes the 
party ensconced themselves on the 
ground. 

“ It is just the kind of place for a 
pirate,” said Harry. 

“Didyoueverrejvdthe'Gold BugT’ 
inquired Gilvray. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied tlie boy. “ I 
.reckon it’s tirBt-cla.s8.” 

“That accounts for tlie gold cup and 


Mach I mirrelled that tuigaloly 
Fowl, to hear dlscoone lo plainly,' 
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JOTTIBTOS BY A CYCLIST. 


Bv Rev. L. Meadows White, m.a., 

Author "J Phtifogrtiplkif Tour on W}ufU.'’ "A 
Tkrtt Wt4k$' Uotiday oh a TrieyfU,” rtc. 

I HAVE lieen % trieyclltt Kince June )Ht, 
ISM, just over seven years ayt*. Duriti;' 
tiiat lime luy way-b«Mik reconU lO.DOO 
miles na tliree JifTerent inaohines ; and as I 
have kept a note of ever)* riiie, its distance 
Aod destination, it is pleasant at this time 
to let one's tbou^'hts dy back to tlie inci¬ 
dents, atWenturee, and deli^dile of tlioM* 
many joDmevH. 

Perhaps you would like to acconijumy 
me. If you are a cvclist 1 iiave no lioiibL 
many of my reminiscences will lie yours 
also; if not, some of the scenes ami in¬ 
cidents may interest and jierhaiis amuse 
yon. 

Come back a*itli me in imaj^ination some 
Meven yean. You hanily reco^ise the 
utaehines of those days. Seven years is 
a eeneratidn in the art of cycling', so ^reat 
amd quick have been the improvenientH 
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Other Peepis's Business—a Tale of a Flood! 


{Drawn Jot the 
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anil (levulopiuent!* in the ilesignini' nnd 
inaking of machines. Here U m^* first 
mount. It cnme into my possession on 
June lat, 1SK3, though it was imilt the year 
liefore. It U an “ Aiwllo,” by Singer ami 
Co. Look at its 48-inch driving wheels, its 
huge break-drum, and ita diminutive pilot- 
Mheel, like a castor off the dining-room 
table. Its nickeled s{)okes; what a tronble 
they were to clean ! Its plain jiedal bear- 
in^^ that required oiling two or three times 
in a day's jonmey. Italong and ridiculous- 
looking “tail,” intended to prevent the 
rider alighting on his bock in the road 
with his matmine on ton of him! Such 
was my first mount. It hail a seat like a 
diminutive arm-oliair, which, however, a 
year after was rephvced by a s^dle. 

Very antiquated, you say. Yes, no 
doubt, but still it was a capital machine of 
its day, and did some good work. It car¬ 
ried me on two boirs—from London to 
Stonehouse ((iloncestershire), and back 
through Salisbury and Winchester. Also 
from Cromer to London, and on by Oxford 
to ^Vorce8ter, Worcester to Stonehouse, 
and back to Cromer by Abingdon, London, 
and Ipswich. Altogether it carried me 
4,OUT miles, and after this my brother rwle 
it some 2,000 miles, including a long tour 
round Nortli Wales to Macclesfield and 
Derbyshire and back to I..omlon. It was 
riililen till the Iiearings were pretty well 
worn to pieces, and tlien sold for the sum 
of £2. 

My next mount was a 2.track Apollo, 
fitted with crypto-dynamic gearing, and 
came into ray {X)sses.sion in Kebruaiy, 1886. 
It carried me on my two longest tours, and 
altogether ran 3,37H miles muler my care; 
hut in consequence of some alterations that 
were made, it was never quite comfortable 
for me, and it is now in existence in north 
Nortolk. All the same, it was an excellent 
machine. Its best point was that it only 
ucou]iied two tracks on the road, a great 
gain in some districts. 

In January, 1888,1 purchased the machine 
I now have; a noble steed, built on the 
soundest mechanical principles. We notice 
some great alteration in its bnild as com¬ 
pared with earlier mounts. The driving 
wlieels are reduced to 40 inches, while the 
pilot is increased to 28 inches. It Is steered 
on tlio handle-bar principle, and has a 
I>atent axle, on which the rider's weight is 
distributed over four bcjirings instead of 
two as iHjfore. The rider’s weight also, 
which was formerly centered exactly over 
the axle, is now ]>laced some 8 inches or 
10 indies in front, so that more weiglit is 
thrown on the pilot-wheel, which would 
have l>oen impossible on the l>obbin-like 
front wlieel of “ I’liccbus Apollo.” It has 
at present carried me 3,500 miles, and has 
just gone to Coventry to have its first 
overhaul. 

It is always entertaining, tiiough (lerhaps 
sometimes not edifying, to oliserve the 
brilliant wit of the average British public. 
Now tlic cyclist has opportunities that arc 
accnrdeil to very few. Seven years ago he 
cotihl not take a spin in an inhabited 
neiglihourhooil without becoming the sub¬ 
ject of numerous witticisms, for the most 
part harmless to himself, and I pi’esume 
amusing to those from wliose fertile brains 
they emanateil. The earliest of these that 
I rtMuember was, like all Ijcginriings, very 
simple. In fact, one can hardly imagine a 
more obvious remark than that which was 
Hung at the cyclist in inhabited neighliour- 
IioimN seven years ago. It was neither more 
nor less than tliis: “Hi! yer wheel’s 
going round ! ” and woe betide the unwary 
cyclist who, at the shout to call his atten¬ 
tion, should venture to turn his head, or 
glance at the wheels of his macliine to 
woo what was wrong, for he Mas sure to 
be greeted with roars of ironical laughter ! 


AlM)Ut a year later a more advanced stage 
had lieeu reached in the development of 
tliese witty remarks, and the ixipular term 
for the tricyclist in noisy and unuristocratic 
localities was “monkey on a gridiron.” 
“ Old perambulator I ” was another favour¬ 
ite appellation, and one sturdy young 
country urchin some four years of age once 
draM'led out at me in i>om{>oaB accents, 
“ There go—es a M heel—oar—row ! ” 

But the best sjiecimen of the wit of that 
mueh-to-be-pitieil, hut apparently altvays 
happy, individual, the London street-arab, 
1 ever met with was as follows. It was 
some seven years ago. when macliines w’ere 
beginning to be largely let out by the hour 
in various parts of London. 1 was on my 
Apollo No. I, and was waiting with lamiw 
alight under the raihvay bridge at the 
lower end of Queen Victoria Street, London, 
for a friend M'ho was behind on a bicycle. 
Up comes a youngster of eight or nine 
summers, and inspects with a critical eye 
first the cyclometer, next the lamps, and 
tiien myself, and then says slowly and 
deliberately, “Now then, you take it back; 
your hour's up ! ” 

The remarks of the British public on the 
cyclist vary both with time and place. 
Six years ago London and the large toM'ns 
liad reached the earlier stages of what M e 
may call cyclist witticisms, but in remote 
I'arts the natives could only stand and 
stare open-mouthed as the cyclist glideil 
through. Nom', however, the witticisms in 
inhabited parts have fairly died ont, as the 
cyclist has become a fanmiar feature of the 
Ixmdon streets and suburbs, while the 
remote rustics have reached the “Yer- 
M'lieer.s-going-round ” stage. Otlier oliser- 
vatioiis on the wayfaring cyclist were con¬ 
nected M'itli hi? cyclometer, his lamp, and 
his liell. The cyclometer, M'liich is a small 
dial attacheil to the hub of the M'heel for 
registering the numlier of miles run by the 
machine, is generally by the youthful 
critic supnoseil to lie a watch, or a small 
clock, and this, too, in all parts of England 
in which I liave travelled. More rarely it 
i.H taken to 1>e a compass, though the reason 
M’hy cither a w&tcli or a compass should be 
M'hirling rounil and round on the hub of 
the driving Mheel does not seem to have 
entered the brain of the rising generation. 

Until the Local Government Act of 1888, 
all cyclists were compelled by law to light 
a lamp at sumset. Now, I am glad to say, 
they need not do so till one hour after. If 
therefore hv any chance ycu omitted to 
liglit your lamp in the gluaming, or M'ere 
uniting till a favourable sheltered spot wn.s 
reached, you might be startled, as 1 m'os 
once, by hearing close to your ears a voice 
from some countryman iuvisiblcintliedusk, 
calling in stentorian tones, “Where’s yer 
loight?” or “Put your lamp up!” You 
would probably soon after stop to light up, 
being caieful to put such a distance l>etM een 
your adviser nnu yourself as m’ouU! prevent 
)iis thinking that you did it liecause he told 
you. Then in all likelihood the next tra¬ 
veller you met, if of a talkative or lively 
disposition, would give the op^iosite com¬ 
mand, “ Put that light out! ” 

The same contradictory command.? arc 
observable in the ca.sc of the bell. You 
arc spinning, Me M'ill suppose, smoothly 
along on a good country road. A foot- 
pas-senger is coming toM-ards you, and of 
course you do not think of giving a M'uni- 
ing signal to a man who is approaching you 
in the opposite direction and looking you 
full in the face ; and yet you are tlien and 
tlierc asked n-s to the M-hereahouts of your 
l>ell! Once 1 m-os actually asked by an 
irascible carter, who was standing on the 
road, and had lieen watching me for some 
time coming towards him, as to “M’hether I 
did nor kiioM- that I onglit to ring my bell 
as 1 M its passing a horse and cart! ” Or if, 


on the otlier hand, you are particularly 
careful, ami ring your bell on overtaking 
one or more foot-jiosaengers on a suburban 
road, you probably hear the observation, 
“Allright! allrigut! What'stbematter?’ 
Or if you are in the London streets it will 
more likely be, “ Hullo ! where’s the fire ? " 
The only safe rule for the bewildered cvclist 
is to abide by the law, and as the Local 
Government Act provides, “give sufficient 
notice by bell, whistle, or otherwise'' on 
overtaking foot-passengers and vehicles, 
hut not M'hen they are ajiproachin^ you 
and looking you fuH in the face. It is also 
advisable to ring the bell at cross roads or 
iu turning comers, and in crowded streets 
it is best to have an attachment to the bell 
M'hich M’ill keep it constantly ringing. 

There arc other remarks one hears on the 
roml M'hich may be cla-ssed considerably 
higher than the foregoing, and many of 
M'hich rise up to my memory. “People i 
have met” might well form a chapter in 
our reminiscences. On April 12th, 1887, 1 
find the folloM'ing entry in my M-ay-book; 
“Gt. Bircbaiu, by Docking and Walsing- 
ham, to Cromer, miles.” I well remem¬ 
ber an amusing incident on that ran. I 
M'as on Apollo No. 2, and had just pawed 
through the town of Walsinghaiu. In my 
left hand, folded up into a compact form', 
WAS the one-inch Ordnance map of the dis¬ 
trict, on which I M'w» looking for a turn to 
the right which I had to tollow. I was 
moving slowly along at some three miles 
an hour, M'ith my eyes noM- on the map, 
and now and then raised to look for the 
road I liad to take. 

Approaching me I noticed an aged coun¬ 
tryman, with a happy, beaming sort of 
face, who as I passed stood still and stared 
ojien-mouthed. Just after I pnsserl him I 
heard the words, “ Well, tliat’s the fust 
time as iver I seed that done afore ! ” 
(pause); “ Ye fare to do it right well too ! ” 
The old fellow was under the impression 
that the Ordnance map m’os a book, and 
tliat the latest insanity in cycling was the 
feat of reading and riding at the same 
time. 

Then there was another old rustic, appa¬ 
rently beyond the threescore years and ten, 
M'ho was seated on a heap of stones by the 
roadside near Letlieringsett, in the same 
neighbourhood. I m as riding Ajiollo No. 2, 
and was on my wav to Wales. As I {wissed 
lie saluted me, and then M'itli a delightful 
toothless smile said, in a shaky' voice, “ I 
think I could M ork one o' them wi’ viy old 
legs ! ’• 

Sometitnc.s Maysulo rernark.s are influ- 
eiieeil by the locality'. For instance, a 
month or t«'o ago I M as riding out of Nor- 
M'ich on the IjwM'ich roa»l, M'ith Uag at¬ 
tached to the machine, and on the path 
Mere tMO small boys, mIio, living in a 
catliedral city, were evidently well in- 
stnicted in ecclesiastical aH'airs. We 
Mill hope they Mere not choir-hoys on ac¬ 
count or the pronunciation. “Look 'ere,"’ 
said one, “ ’e's a parson ! ’e's got 'is ca.‘«ock 
and goM’nd in that there bag ! ” 

One more instance of a remark infiuencetl 
not by the locality, but by tiie force of cir¬ 
cumstances. I M'OH near Wroxhain station, 
riding uphill, and on my left Mas a man 
driving a cart piled M-itli empty haniijere, 
boxes, etc., M'ho inforiiied me, in a some- 
M'liat injured tone of voice, that “if he m as 
Prime Minister he Mould put a lax on oil 
the likes of them.” Ho tailed to see the 
ilitference hetM-een iron aud iudiarubber 
tyre.?, or betM'een roads M’orn by tyres and 
tyres M-om by roods. 

Now it does not injure one to be styled 
a monkey, or one's machine to bo denomi- 
nnte<l a gridiron : but when to M'onl.H are 
added dee<ls. and stones aie thrown, sticks 
thrust into the M'heels, or caps hurled into 
the machinery, the picture lias a different 



I'he BoyV Owr) l^aper. 


All lliu alKivt* in certain ilifitricu 
r’'i‘ of coiinnon (M-<'iirren(‘e, anil liave all 
liu|>|)eiie«l to Die, ('H]N‘cially when |NL»Miti}; 
thrvugh a village juit alter t»clioui U cl4i!«eU. 


** The playful cliiMren juHt let looee from 
Hchod] ' are generally at that time io an 
excitahie xtnte of iinnd, and in all |>robn- 
bility n ill net otf running on both »ide>t of 


rai 


you in dangeroiiM proximity to your wheels, 
wliUe there will W made the targete for 
cape, sticks, and other mixHileH. 

(T* bf corUinwd.f 


KT FIBST OYXHASTIC CLASS. 


T am the eldest of a family of six, nii<l 
rejoi(*e in the posHersion of live rUler^ 
who a<lor** their only brother. I intend en¬ 
tering tlie Chiireli >i>iiie day, and ullhoiigh 
1 am very rhort-'igliU'tl, yul I do not eon- 
aider that rhoiihl lie a serious hindrance to 
iny ii|iee<ly promoiion in the <-leri<'al prufe>- 
sion. 

Two yearn ago 1 eame home from t^xfonl, 
after going thron-.'h the pnK'e!*?* of l«eing 
•• jiluckeil.’’ It ir, |NM'lia)>r, hardly nwe.-*- 
Italy to remark that ihit iinM'eHs wa.t in iiiy 
raiM* an eminently painful one. 

When iny risterN met me at the >>tatinn. 

I heard thetn rmnarkiiig to each other, 
••How ill dear .lolm look^ ! " That wan 
exiM’ilv how 1 felt. 1 felt very ill—at ea^e; 
and when my father gravely remarked that 
< Kford air did not >uit me. I <piite ugrtH'd 
with him; bat when la* »iigge^led (he ad\ is- 
ahiiity of my having and a thorough 
rdiangi* I fell ready loeinhraee hint. 

•‘t{eat and a tlmrongh change;” yes, 
that wa't what 1 reiniired. 

Smu.ggleton was a nice enough town in 
it.-t wa>, but it war not exactly ilie kind of 
jiiace for a pros]x-i-tive bi-hoji to rwriiit in. 
and at al' Iui/.ar<N I niiirt get away from 
Smuggleton. 

Ah tbe family pnrne wn.H not a very deep 
one. and a-* my nnivei-Niiy exiHUines had 
l>*.-eii rather heavy, it wan thought that a 
tutorrhip in name -ea'ide town would meet 
the reotiiremeni-. of iiiv ea-.** exactly. 

Si the following adverti-ounent wn.«i iti- 
rerted for three eon»ta‘ntive week.H in “ 'I’he 
< iiiardian " 

••Oxford man of variinl experience" (very ' 
true !)'• di'Hiri'H tnforHliip oranxisianl iiiax- i 
terMliip in Heaxide town. r>>i;il hcIkmiI muIi- 

ject.H. \'i‘ry foml of gyTiina'ties. Nominal 
walary. Total alirtuiner. ' 

After the fhini insertion I received a 
long cniinnunication from the princifial of 
a Hiiiall hot Helect hcIuhiI for Imys in the , 
lieautiful watering-place of (Jrenhy in ' 
Waler. 

A long and teilious eorreijionjenee en- 
Hued, ami at length I wan eiigagial an thinl- 
form ma*ter. ami wan retjnireii to enter on 
my duties at the la'ginning of the .Mid- 
Huminer term. The prinoii*:il in one of hU 
letters expn‘>HC4l his aatisfaction at niy 
umiertaking to teoeh a claos in gymnaiticH, j 
as he eon'idered the physical side of >chool 
life ought not to be neglected —jtfuui | 

I/I CfTfioi c It mn. 

I was delighted ; so were niy sisters. 
Instructing others in gymnasiirs would lie 
of great lienelit, physically, to myself; for 
1 was coiuiH.'Ile'l to admit that iiiv muscles ' 
were in rather a flabby condition : but 
then, I was so reduced after niy exertions | 
at Oxford. 

The rest from anlnous toil, and the de¬ 
lightful air of Orenby, would sixm pull me | 
together, and I wouht astonish IhiiIi prin- 
cijial and pupils. 

I did. 

The Uiya bad evidently heard of iiiy 
prowes-s, for on entering the I'layground on ' 
the morning after my arrival I found a 
little knot of the senior boys fixing up the 
Iiofuuiital Imr, and casting impiiriiig and 
admiring glances in my direction. I looketl 
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as if a hori/oiital liar were the euminunest 
ohject in nature, and a tra]ieze one degree 
less [iro-suic than eating brew-aiid-butter. ! 

At tea that evening nothing waa talked 
of hv the hoys aud piincipal but the gym¬ 
nastic class. A new liar had been ordered J 
fnim London ; the old mattress was lieing 
re[iaired at a hs-al saddler's ; dumb-bells 
and single-sticks were to be got without 
delay, ami a new cIinibing-|Hile would 
enable the liuys to rcaeh a greater height 
in the gvmnastic world than they had ever 
exiiectci! to tvjwh. 

1 was getting a little nen’ous. It was a 
long time since I liml practised, although I , 
Used to la* able, with the help of an e.xcel- 
leiit itistnictor, to do a few things on the 
luir. 

It was really tisi Imd of the principal to 
lay sudi stirss on instruction io gym¬ 
nastics; classics and mathematics were my ' 
strong (Niints, although I “came down” in 
iNith subjects at Oxfonl. But then ex- ' 
aminers take such an unreasonable view of I 
what constitutes a knowledge of classics ' 
and inathematie.s. 

However, I would begin bi get uji muscle I 
at once. (Iff I set in search of duiiil>-iiens, \ 
and when 1 found a pair, 1 retreated with < 
them tinny l>e«]room. I 

I swung tliem aliout most energetically ; , 
1 worki'il myself up into a state of great j 
excitement ; I felt that physically I could ] 
demolish the whole boanl of examiners at j 
Hxford and at the other universities if neces¬ 
sary, but at that moment I brought my 
right arm violently in contact with the | 
lietl-iKist and bniiaed iny elbow badly. I ' 
let tile other dumb-bell go ; it flew through 
the o]ieu window and cnvihed among the 
thiwer-jHits lieneath. 

I retired to the m.itroifs rooms and got 
luy ami iHumd up and put in a slin^. The 
delay causetl hy this a(x:ident only intcnsi- I 
tied the boys' iin]iatience to liegin. 

At lengtii niy arm was all right; tlie bar . 
had come, and so hod the day. Six of tlie 
older boV-H were neatly dressed in gym- , 
nashim uniform, and, with the principal at 
their head, mnix-lied across the playground 
to the bar. 

I followed, and, owing to my sliort- 
sightedm^H and pardonable nervoitsnes.H, I 
walked slinrply u|> against one of the n]i- 
rights. greatly to the delight of the juniors, j 
who sfoiNi ill a knot a little way off. 

.-\t this juncture the principal, fortii- 
nateh' for my self-|K)8ses.Hion. was called 
away to see some visitors. The six boys 
sUmkI in a row—tallest on tlie right, shortest ' 
on tlie left. I will describe them in order, 
beginning from the right, and give the 
mental note made of each boy. 

Horace Dnye, tall and slim, xvitli mis- 
cliievoiis eyes. (.Must watch this boy.) 

Frank llerkshyre, stout, nut to say fat; 
fidgety ; wore glas.ses. (Likely to give 
troubfe.) 

Claude Leggit. very lieavy boy ; defiant, 
inclined to wink at the otliers. (L(x)ks , 
ver>’ troublesome.) 

C’harles Leanham, stout, very talkative, 
and piignaeiuu.s. (Must sit on him.) | 

Arthur Conchebrooke, exceedingly plump; ' 
has everlasting grin. (Will cause anxiety.) ! 


Harr^ Leanbam, small, light, delicate 
sticks pins in other buys, and liHiks solciim 
as lui owl. (Must put a daiii|>er on him.) 

They were unlikely gymnasts, five of 
them being such fat ooys with great 
miLHcles—io tbe legs, and the sixth with no- 
niiiscles at all. 

1 felt very nerx'ous, but clearetl my 
throat and liegan : 

“ Now, buys, stand thus! Heels together,. 
Iieads up; spring up to tlie liar ami 
steadily raise yourselves till you breast it— 
so.” 1 struggled with might and main to 
do it, but oo^d succeed only in raising my 
toes about three inches from the ground. 

I caught Coucliebrooke grinning in an 
aggravating manner, ami 1 warneil him. 
Kaeh of the boys easily siirjiasseil my 
efl'orts, and m>, feeling considerably flus¬ 
tered, 1 proeeeileil to the next exercise. 

“Catch hold of the liar (thumbs uji), 
swing forwani, and throw the right leg over 
so.’’ Here 1 bangfed my knee so violently 
against the bar that I had to drop olf im¬ 
mediately and mb tlie injureil part for 
some time. 

Leanham junior I perceived executing 
an Indian Mar dance to tlie uncontrolled 
delight of the other gymnasts, ami more 
particularly of the group of small boys, m Iio • 
lietrayeil such an interest in oiir pris-eed- 
ings. I glared at him over my glasses, and 
flireatened to ]iunish him must severely. 
Then xve proceeded with the exercise. 

M'e got on fairly M'ell till Leanb.am 
junior's turn came, xvhen I lieljied him so' 
vigorously that he shot clean over the bar, 
and, falling on the edge of the mattress, 
stmek the liard asphalte pavement of the 
playground with Ins nose. I was obliged 
to send him to the matron's room to get 
Ills injuries attended to, and had to xvarn 
Coucliebrooke again fur liis mislielmviour. 

“Now, xve’Il <io tlie ‘nixstart.’ Stand Mel I 
liack anil spring fonvard on to tlie bar, 
su ing legs forMards and upwards, till tho- 
toes toucTi the bar, drop them sharply, and 
)mll with the anus till you raise yourself 
nil over the bar, so.” But as I tixik my 
glasses off I missed the bar, and sprawled 
ignominiously on the mattress. Coiiche- 
lirooke yelieil. and as 1 m'os a little flurried 
I am afraid 1 boxed bis ears harder than I 
intended. At all events, he Mas not fit for 
“gym” practice that day, and so I sent 
him to join I,eaniiani junior. 

On my next attempt I almost siicccedeil 
in doing the ujislart; but as I came down 
rather heavily on my chest I M’as obligeil 
to get off and congh for some considerable 
lime. I remarked that tbe four remaining 
boys ivere also coughing very much, ana 
using their pocket-handkerchiefs unneces¬ 
sarily often. 

They all made a M’retclied attemi>t at the • 
“ upstart,” and Leanham senior, tiic clumsy 
Imy, gave me a nasty kick in the chin, as £ 
sto^ below the bar to help liini in case of 
accident. But as he dropp^ rather sharply 
cm the bar in a vain endeavour to accom¬ 
plish his task, and as he would keep his 
tongue lolling out, I was obliged to send 
him to the matron to get the bleeiling 
stopped. 

W^e M'cre noM' redneed to tliree, so I' 
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thou;;ht I wonld teach them how to vault 
OA tlmt W8A a tairlv easy thing to do. 
I came ofT unexpectet^lv myself, and os 
I found Days laughing hilariously I gave 
liitu five liundre<l Tines to do and sent him 
straight off to do them. He seemed quite 
relieved at this imposition, and as he 
walked off 1 thought I heard him remark to 
the juniors, “toKxl business;” but I am 
not <iuite sure. I should be sorr}* to tiiink 
little boj's used slang in this indiscriminate 
fasliion. 

“Now, Bcrkshyre, will you try the 
‘ vault ’ ? ” Kuhl I. 

I'm afraid I can’t do it, sir !” he re¬ 
plied, hut I coaxed him on to the bar, and 
llien M'hen he was vaulting off. .stupidly 
/uiougli he threw Ids arms munil my neck 
ami dragged me down with him. I felt 
hniised all o^'er, while he l»egan to cry out 
■r^uitc loudly and say he had hurt his ankle. 
.So lie linqted away to tiie matron’s. 

Tlie little boys wliu watched us yelled 


OwiT S^apei^. 


with laughter, and so 1 immediately 
ordered them otf the ground, but as there 
was no particular place to send them to, 
they hung about the dixtrs and i^|>ed 
round corners and gave vent to shriU cries 
of the most aggravating description. 

Claude Leggit alone i-emained. 

“Now sir!” said I, “we'll windup by 
doin^ the 'back circle.’” Rut I was so 
tiretl myself and my bones ached so much 
tiiat 1 could not show him how to do it; 
and.ns he could not do it himself, although 
he said he could, I was quite upset when 
lii.s arms gave way and he dropped on his 
head. 

Rut he was more scared than hurt, and 
as he persiste<l in np]iearing dazed I went 
Milli him to the matron. 

Here I found the principal fretting and 
fuming os if some real accident had oc¬ 
curred. 

“ I am very much surprised, sir,” he 
remarked, “ to see this.’’ 


I “ So am 1,” I replied. And then I pro¬ 
ceeded to explain that it wouhl be better 
to begin with dumb-befls and singlesticks; 
from these we could go on to bar-bells and 
Swedish drill, and finally graduate on the 
I horizontal and parallel bars. 

I But he cut my remarks short (very nn- 
I feelingly I thought) by saying that it wonM 
I 1>e time enough to think of taking the boys 
! through tiiese exercises when I li^ 
thorougiily mastered them myself: that ho 
i would secure a competent teacher for next 
term ; and that it was a great mercy 
nothing more serious had occurrc<l. 

Of course I saw it would !« useless to 
' argue with such an unreas4>nable opponent, 
and I did not renew my offer of further 
gymnastic training. 

Rut I sliook tlie dust of Orenhy from off 
my feet ami returned to Smuggleton, to 
. prosecute with fresh ardour my cla^ical 
and mathematical studies. 

(rut KND.) 
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ACE <lay had come! 
And the morning was 
iust iierfect when I 
looked out aliout six 
o’clock. The horizon away to the north¬ 
east was sharp and clear. There was a 
little haze towards the south, and the sun 
was shining in a cloudless sky. The sea 
WAS a deep greeny-blue, witli au occa¬ 
sional white speck where the breeze caught 
the ripples of the tide. 

“ Tliere’ll be a stcaily wind to-day,” 
-I thought, as I took otf ‘my flannels pre¬ 
paratory for a plunge nverbeurd. There is 
‘nothing like tlie healthiness of tliat plunge 
straight from the warmth and fmwsiness of 
lied right into the salt wave before it has 
become heated with the sun's rays. Clam¬ 
bering on board again by the bolistay, 
the keen air of tlie ninming. combine 
with the rajiid friction of the towel, siHin 
•dried me, and in a few minutes more I 
was ready for breakfast and any amount of 
work. 

There were lots of things to be done. 


The sails wantc<l stretching out to llicir ! 
utmost; the rigging needled setting up a : 
little more; an<V the truck had to be uii- ! 
shipped, and the racing flag put up in- | 
stead. , 

‘The others were not likely to put in an ' 
apjiearance liefore nine o'clock, so 1 ]iaddle<l i 
on to the AUmette to liegin operations with : 
the lielp of iSxirnggnoU and Jim. | 

’Morning, sir,” said b]iraggnell a-s I i 

came alongside. “That’s a very Jiealthy I 
practice o’ yourn, that swimming round I 
your craft so early in the moi-ning. Rut, | 
hlesK me! 'twould he the death o' me. ’Tis 
that cold, that it must l>e.” 

“Oh, no it isn't. You don't feel the 
cold if you keep swiiiniiing all the time ; j 
and liesides, think how it seLs you up for | 
the <lny ! ” i 

“ Mayl)e, maylie, sir, for them as is ! 
Used to it; but not for me, thank yon, sir. I 
Now, shall we set up the rigging, or sliall I 
we wait for they other gents to come off 1 
fii-st?” 

“ I think we’d best set to work at once,” 
said i. ' 

“Very well. sir. Jim*11 have finished [ 
mopping her liown directly, and he can give . 
lier a ruh round outside afterwards.” j 

We took off tlie mainsail cover, hooked ' 
on the peak hnlvards, ami iinislieil our job ! 
liefore Jim hail done his momiing. We ' 
tlieii turned to the rigging, and by the time j 
all was done it was past eight. I therefore i 
went asliore, ami as I ]iasse<l the winilow ! 
where breakfast was laid the cheerful | 
voice of Tubhy hailed me. i 

He was none the worse for his ducking, j 
and looked bright and cliuhby. like a re¬ 
spectable citizen, with neatly-shaven chin . 
and irrepniachalile blue serge suit. I 

“ You see. those Hauiiel.s Iiave got to lie | 
washed liefore I can wear them again ; they , 
are all sticky and damp now. But what a 
jolly day it Is ! Kh. nlit man, M e shall beat 
the Johnnies to-day, shan't us ? ” 

“Like enough,” I answered, “if you 
and S)iondee don’t play the fisil too much : 
but here comes breakfast. Let’s fall on, . 
there's no time to lose.” I 

Wc had aJremly done justice to the soles. | 
the eggs, and the ham mIicii a snueakiiig 
dratvl broke in upon us in indigiiant rc- ' 
proacli. 1 


“Look liere. Tubby, this M’on’t do! 
Wasn’t yastenlay enough to show you liow 
useless you are unless you fine down a bit ? 
and hero you are stuffing yourself at a 
shameful rate. Stealing a M-atch on us 
too ! It's scandalous, that it is ! ” 

“ Shut up, Spondee ! You set my teeth 
on edge M'ith your dismal squeak,” retorted 
Tubby, Mitii his mouth full of buttered 
toast and sole. 

The others now came in. and we dis¬ 
cussed the prospects of the day. The 
governor had gut the card of the course, 
and the list ot entries, with the racing 
Hags. 

“There’s five against us. I don’t think 
much of three of them, but there arc two 
who M'ill make it hot for us, asiiccially as 
wc have to give them time allowauce," 
said the governor. 

1 looked at the card. There was Cy- 
mothoc ; * we had to allow her ten minutes 
—a good deal on a short course ; Aglae, 
seven minutes to her; Wyvem, Skydark, 
ami Carmen. They* were all cutters, and 
the two host-named M ere M cll-knoM'n yachts 
of tlie smaller class. 

“Ah, Mell,” I said, “ M'e can but do 
ouv liest; anyliOM', I am confident .AloueUe 
M'ill sail M-ell; and it’s a rattling g«xMl day 
—just the very breeze. What iiiuc do M*e 
start?” 

“ Tnelve punctually—Me’ve no time to 
lose,” said the governor, finishing his coffea 
Tlie other men bolted their food, and we 
all strolleii out. 

Spr^gnell had got the mainsail un, and 
lieautimlly it set, M’ithout a rume nr 
M'rinkle in it. The breeze m'os stciuly at 
N.E. by E., and looked as though it would 
keep tliere. I looked at the map of the 
course. 

“ It will lie a reach up to the first mark, 
then a dead beat to wiodM'ard; tlien a 
splendid reach across to the sootli-castem 
mark, a dead run to leeM'ard—ami it Mill 
be a toss u]> M'hicli side M'e ought to have 
the spinnaker on—then a gybe, and a reach 
across to the north-M-est mark. TM-ice round. 


* All flctilious nnmei. AUliough thfj maj- be the 
nnmea of real ynelite, yet they are not intended to 
•piily 10 Uietn. It i« illfllciilt to fliiO any uuappro- 
prut.il uomet.—K. C, 
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am) a run in between the committee 
vowel and tiie sliore to tinisli," I com¬ 
mented. 

“Well, it’s a very fair course; all our 
into will be tried, and the wind conldn’t 
better than it in,” said the governor; 
and so we all thought. 

There wa-s the usual group of “loafers’* 
at the corner of the sea-wall. Some of 
them touched their hats civil enough tc us, 
others grinned, and a few looked sulky. 

These Corintliinn nices are not very 
popular with the professional class, as they 
have, some of them, a notiem that “ the 
gentry” are taking the bread out of their 
mouths by doiii" work which ought to 1 
come to them. Tliey do not see that the ! 
more the upper and middle classes are ! 
interested in (mating the more work there , 
is for all connected with the business. I 

NVhen we got aboard, Spraggnell wanted 
to know whether he and Jim were to go : 
with us. 

“ Yes, certainly, until we’ve spoken the i 
committ^ vessel,” said the governor. We 
now set to work putting the superfluous 
gear into the targe dinghy. We were going j 
to take the snialTer one with us to send tlie 
crew ashore in if they were not alloweil on ! 
board, and also to attend on us if we ' 

■ wanted anything from the shore. By the ' 
time we hail completed our preparations it ; 
was ten o’clock. We had iKJiit on the jib | 
topsail ami .stoweil it snugly at the bow- 
split-bead. The spinnaker was all ready, 
and after a very careful examination of the 
sky and the wind, it was decidtsl it would ; 
have to bo set on tlie port tack. 

“The worst of that is that as we come : 
round the south-eastern mark we shall : 
have to gybe. We shall want to be pretty I 
smart getting the spinnaker in,” I said. | 

“That’s true,” said (.Jussy; “but we I 
■are smart.” 

“Hear, hear!” ciied Tubby enthusias- ■ 
tically. 

“Shut up. Tubby ! and keep the little ; 
breath you’ve got in your aiMiplectic carcase 
for when it’s wanted,” drawled Moggs 
huskiiv. 

“ ^\‘^ly, he’s eating, I do believe!” said 
Tabby. “Yon gre^y pig, you’re always \ 
4?ating sweets. What a iwiby it is ! ” 

It was nuite true. S[<>mlee's scdioollmy | 
habits still clung to him, and he was sup- I 
jiorting himself from a bo.x of chocolates he j 
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had brought M'ith him to console him in 
his hard work. 

“Now then,” said the governor, “I think 
we’ll start.” 

Evervthing looked trim enough. The 
mainsail was shivering in the breeze ; the 
jib was alreaily set, but steppeil up; the 
foresail was being run up, but not unfurle<l 
yet. The tide was running in strong, ami ! 
it would lie a long job getting out. 

“ We hail lietter slip the anchor, sir,” 
said Spraggnell. “We’ve got the kedge, ; 
and that will hold iis nnywliere to-day.” ; 

We buoyed the cable accordingly ; and, 
all being ready, a few tugs at the jib-sheet 
soon brought down the sail fluttering in 
the breeze. Jack held on to the starboanl | 
sheet of the jih until she took a decided j 
cant. I 

“Let go!” called out the skipper, and ; 
the chain xihinged overboard. tVe had 
started. 

“Now the foresail!” cried the skipper, 
and the Alouette as she felt the breeze 
heeled over and spun through the water. 

“Good luck to you, Alouette!” came 
from a cheery voice ashore, and we waveil ; 
our hands in acknowledgment of the kind i 
wish. I 

“ Ready almut! ” sang out the governor. I 
The jib nuttereil in the wind as the bow I 
came round to tlie breeze, the mainsail i 
gave a little shiver, the foresail was taken 
aback, and with a graceful sliake of her 
lively self, the Alouette bent over to the 
breeze on the port tack. The headsails \ 
were sheeted home, and she flew along, ; 
with the foam scudding past her polish^ j 
sides. ! 

It seemeil as if she had hardly gathered i 
way from her last tack when the order I 
came again, “Ready about!” The chan¬ 
nel was verj’ narrow, and we hail to be 
careful. Round she came ^ain and tilled 
on the starboard tack. We had gained a I 
goo<l deal in spite of the strong flood ! 
against us. ! 

“We’d better have up the gaff topsail | 
now. hadn’t we, governor ? ” said Gussy. 

“Well, perhaps we had. But stay a 
minute, levs get out of this ditch first.” 
answered the governor, who was a little 
uneasy aliout the depth of water in the 
narrow channel, where there seemed hardly 
the ship’s length to turn in. 

“You can stand on further yet, sir,” 


said Spraggnell. Then, after a pause, he 
atlded, “ Now, sir, let her come round.” 

“The next tack and we shall be clear, 
shan't we ? ” I asked. 

“I am not so sure of that,” said old 
Spraggnell. “The tide's ninning in over 
the beach pretty strong yet.” 

“ Yes, but by liitting a little we can get 
it on onr lee Iww, ami that will shoot iis 
along bravely.” 

“I say, we’ve never put up our racing 
flag ! ” said Gussy, looking aloft. He was 
fidgeting to do soiiietliing. 

“No more we have. Who'll put it up 
said the governor. 

“Now tlien. Tubby, now's your chance,” 
drawled Jhiggs. 

But Tubby disdained to reply. 

“ I’ll do it,"’ said (Uissy. “ Where's the 
bunting ? ” 

It was all ready, ami a pretty flag it was 
—blue and white horizontally, with a red 
bird let in in tlie middle. 

“ What a lark ! ’ said Tubby, in refer¬ 
ence to the name of our yacht, the Alou¬ 
ette. “Now then, Gussy, go where glory 
waits you. ” 

It did not take that active member of 
our crew long to get up to the croas-tree, 
then shinning up the bare to]>maat, lie 
deftly unshipped the tniek, lowered it 
down, and laslied on onr raeuig flag. We 
were all smart anti projier now. We 
saluted Gussy's eiiergj’ with a cheer, and 
Tubby and !:^|>ondee performed a conceito 
of “ the Conquering Hero Come.H” ics 
Oiis^ descended to the deck. 

“ We are clear now,” said the governor. 
“ Let's have up the topsail ! ” 

It was all ready, and was promptly set. 

“I think it would stand lietter if we 
stepped the butt of the yard to the Uipma-st. 
What do you say, sir ? ” I suggested, turn¬ 
ing to the governor. 

“Just as you like. 1 think it is a verv* 
good suggestion.” 

So up Gussy went again, and while we 
eased up the sheet he lashed the topsail 
yard-end to the topmast. This would make 
the sail set stiffer as we went to windwanl. 
We now got more peak on the mainsail, 
and sheets the well home. The 

set of the sails was now ma^ificeut—all 
flat as boards, and looking lovely iu the 
full sunlight. 

(To be continued.) 


■QlSCK I wrote the article on “How to 
O Make an Induction Coil," which ap- 
jteared ill Nos. 534 and 535 of the Boy^s 
Own Paper, I have received many letters 
fi-om readers who have attempteil the task 
with more or less success. !^me of these 
having succeeded, and further wanting to 
know if a condenser can be added to the 
coil, and how to make one, I think pcrhap.s 
an article on that subject will be of interest 
to those readers (let me liojie a laige portion 
of those who liave attempted to follow out 
my instructions) who have met with succe-ss 
as to tlie construction of tlie ooil itself. 

One correspondent (T. C. Parsons) has very 
kindly sent me instructions liow to make 
the condenser; and as he has apparently 
“ done the trick ” himself, I have used hi.s 
instructions as the basis of mine, only add¬ 
ing some hints and putting them into clearer 
language for the lienefit of the uninitiated 
in clwtrical mysteries. 

The julva;.!ii,c of u'Kling ii cmdciiser to 


the coil is that you can thereby obtain a 
spark from it Without the cumlenser you 
may get a shock, but will get little or no 
spark, and to some experimenters an electric 
spark is the height of their aspirations, 
and to obtain a good one places them on 
the summit of the pinnacle of joy ! How¬ 
ever, lieware how you touch tlie coil when 
the condenser is on, for it acts like a 
Leyden jar, and too strong a one might 
cause the manipulator to leap two feet into 
the air, like a certain aged woman, who 
was entirely ignorant of electrical forces, 
and who was presented with a large fully- 
charged Leyden jar bv a friend of mine. 
(N.B.—This is not to be imitated, as it is 
very unpleasant to the jiarty concerned.) 
The best plan would be to so arrange mat¬ 
ters that the condenser can be switched off 
when the coil is only wanted to give shocks, 
and connected with the oidl when the sparks 
are lerjuirod, or for working vacuum tubes, 
eU'. 


Now how to make it: First, we warn 
some tinfoil, wliich you can buy easily and 
cheaply by the pound at an electrician's, or 
in some places from the chemist, who has 
goods wrapped up in tin. Take care the 
sheets are free from small holes, whicli 
would injure tlie effect of the condenser. 

My correspondent gives 10 inches by S 
inches as the size of his sheets. We want 
them to go under the base of the coil; so if 
this is the size to be used, the base must be 
enlarged to about 11 inches by 9 inches, to 
allow for the tinfoil to go under it. Half a 
pound of tinfoil will veiy likely be enougli 
(of course, the larger the condenser, keeji- 
ing it in proportion to the size of the 
coil, the longer the s^iark), and it has now 
to be cut into pieces 8 inches hy 0 inches, 
leaving on each piece a “lug” project¬ 
ing alxint 2^ inches ; ito shape wul thua 
be as in Fig. 1. We now want a lob of 
sheets of clean tis.'tiie-}>npcr and some 
parafliu wax. There must be no holes 
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whatever in thU; even nre niinnufi 

the coo<leiiHer. f4U‘li sheet «ij> to the 

Ji^'ht to aee if there nre any. an<l if you see 
any hole, even the minutest pinhole, reject 
that sheet. Cut tliis tissue-pnin'r into pitH’es 
10 inchen hy R inch»«, ami melt the pnrnttin 
wax in a nut dish. We are now reiuly for 
work. 

Take two sheets of tiasue-pn^er nn»l satu¬ 
rate them with tlic melted wax ; put one 
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on the t<»p of the otlier, aii<l pla4*e on the 
top one one of your sheets of tinfoil, 1>efore 
the wax has ;jot dry, the luji projecting at 
the end about an inch. Now put <»n this 
two more sheets of {laraffine*! |>apcr, and 
<>n those another sheet of tinfoil; this time 
the lue U to pmject at the other end. The 
next sheet of tinfoil, separat'd by two more 
piecea of paraffineal paper, is to have the lug 
projecting the name way as the first, and after 
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that the next piece has the lug |>r<»jecting 
in the same dire<‘tioti ils tlic second, and st> 
■ III until your tinfoil and pa]ier nre used up. 
Y<mcan use fifty-huirslieetsof tissue-iiHiivr 
anal twentv-live of tinfoil. When dame, of 
cauirseail theshe4>ts a>f tinfoil aloaipiatcH) hy 
(mIcI numliers (1.3, .'S, 7, etc.) will have their 
lugs praijis'iing a>uu way, and those alesig- 
nateal hy even numliers t;*, 4, 6, K, etc.) will 
liave their lugs praijecting the other way. 
The illustration will make this clearerfFig. 
2). Von can na>w take the whaile comlenser 
up anal put it intai the disli of meiteal wax 
fair half an Imur, wiiich will make tlie iiisu. 
latiain still Iietter. At tile end of this time 
take it amt and lay it between two Hat 
Ismnls, with some haMivy weights on the toj>, 
fur an hour or two, until the wax has Is^ume 
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hard. Now comes tiie enu of the work. 
With a little soft saihler, which you can get 
fraim an elaactrician -it isspeciaUymaaie tor 
tiieir wa>rk, hut the ainlinary sairt might 
answer if you cannot gel tlie other—you 


must soltlcr all tJie lugs wbicli project am 
oiiai siale together, and then all those wliicli 
I praijca't on the aither side. The condenser 
IS now finishtsl. but has to be fasteneal tai 
the base, which can lie damu by cutting 
another niece of hamnl the same size ns the 
ha.se amt screwing them taigether at the 
I'airners, with the coiiah'iiser liutwax'ii them. 
Tiie legs of the coil can then be fusieiied 
tai the under side aif tlie Isittom piece of 
! wood. Now we have to connect the inm- 
' denser with the coil. Ta> do tills a w ire is 
coniiwtasl with the lugs on ame siale hy 
, soldering, or a binding screw, anal another 
‘ with those on tiie aiiher side. The other 
ends of these wiies have now to Isj 
connected, one with the supjiort of the 
spring anuature, the other with the su{>^Mirt 
ot the screw tijipeal with platinum against 
which it vibrates. That is to say (refeiring 
to the illustrations in Nai. aSo), one wire is 
to be attached to the brass inarkeal i> in 
Fig. 6 (“plan of coil camijilete ”), the 
other t<i the brass niarkcal c in tlie same 
Hgure. 

I do not think anything further remains 
to lie sail] as to its constructiam. Of course, 
witli a larger comlenser you can make a 
box under the base to holal it. If you like 
to (it one to the coil I mentioned without 
altering the base, you can use sheets of 
paper and tinfoil measuring inches long 
tiy 3 inches broad, and 4J inches long by 
inches broad resj^iectively; and a con¬ 
denser thus nioale will adil consulerably t<« 
the }K>wer of ymir coil. 

Hy a simple arrangement of two more 
hinuing screws on the base of tlie coil, con¬ 
nected with the brass pieces l> and c, you 
can easily arrange that the wires from the 
amnalenser can be connected or not with the 
coil as required. 
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CHAPTni t-II1ST*> TO A XKW IHiV OS KNTERIXG A 
rlllLIC WH(X>1.. 

I T (■ not T«ry pleAMuit to b« i|iilte a new liof at a 
poMle actaoul, One never kiHiws what to ilo or 
how to ilo it. Still, everrone who goea to a public 
Achool baa to be a new boy, an 4 tbe beet thiof, ttwre* 
(ure, la to get over it aa toon as possible. 

VoQ will very like^ know someone who has beeo 
a year or so at the senool to which yna are going, and 
who will promise, 00 receipt of a tip from your father, 
to look aher you, anal pat yoa thrwigh yoar pwea, to 
to speak. 

My Innocent young friend, he may promlae, bat 
don't reckon oa the perfonuanee. He leave yoa 
to younelf, except toat perhaps iKciulnnally he may 
goaki-oataiwy allow you to treat him at the tuck- 
shop, when tie will probably make yoa believe that 
he la doing you a aort of favour all the time. Yes; 
he will graciously show you that knowing him st 
home is far atifferent from knowinc him at aehaxiL 
air. If he doesn't, yoa will be able to And it out for 
yourself. 

When you get placed In a form, it (a always fast as 
well to make yourself obliging at Arst : and you will 
become somewhat popular for the U1110 being If you 
mention that " msniTiia ” has given ><>11 a large cake, 
and that Aunt Kliza has also made her contribution 
in the shape of a liasket of apples. S<-h<M> 1 hoys are 
always so Interested In rsniily matters I Your popu¬ 
larity will last about the same time as the cake bihI 
apples. 

‘There is no neeal ot nientionlng that your sister's 
name is 9 ophonisl>a. N'o one will ask you what her 
name is; but new Itoys are sometimes very willing to 
volunteer information. The tallies' general idea of a 
boy's entrauce to a public schax)! apiwars to be that 
directly he arrives he is setseil upon by a crowd of 
pushing and excited youths, who ask him with great 
interest such questions as. 

What's yonr name, age, nnd a<i<lra>fs ? 

What's your lister'i name (very Important)? 

What’s your father.' 

Why do you come here ? 

How old’s your brother I 
Have you got a wnt' h! 

As a matter of faa*t. new lv.y« are hardly noticed 
except by lhi>se iu iimneilicfc ci iif.-ict with them. 
■Vest a word or two about digging. At most 
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schools, I liclieve, a fellow is said tobe fsggable—that 
is. liable ta> be faggni—until he Is in a certain form. 
>'ow If a prefect fags y«n in the daytime ta> clean out 
bU study, or to do anything else, your best plso is to 
tell the first new fellow yon meet to go snd do it, 
and add, as a special Inducement, imal you will 
punch his head it he does not. If, however, he tnms 
round and knocks yon over, it won’t be a l>ad tales 
on the whole to go and clean out the study yourself ' 

It a prefaict meeta yam after dark, and tells you to 
' go and lag in his study, it is usually pretty safe to go 
I u the oppoeite direction aa sawn aania back iatumM, 
as in an probahtliu he won’t be able to recognise 
I yam again. N.B.—^ila will only answer your first 
I term, and then, even, it is sometimee risky, for if hy 
i any chance he does discover you next dsy, he wiU 
I take you gently but Armly to bis study and demand 
an explanation. Yon will probably not have a l>etter 
excuse than, “ Oh I ea-ar, f forgot I" Be will then 
most likely offer to "teseb you bow to remember 
another time." And when you lesve his study you 
will not be a bit grateful for the lesson. Sm-li ix life! 

Don't believe a fellow who tells you that he knows 
an aunt of yours, and then asks you to lenal him lialf- 
s-crown. He is usually a humbug, but it is not worth 
while for you to tell him so if he is liigger than you, 
nor is it worth while to lend him the half-crown. 

It is the correct thing nowsdsys et public schools 
to abuse the faxul freely, never mind what it is. Y«n 
must always amli bread and cheese respectively Iwick 
and soap, and you must never refer to the butter 
except under the name of train-oil. Yet it one con- 
sMers the matter sensibly, he must see that slIukiI- 
boys are wrong when they say that the meat provided 
, for them la cab-horse, aa this animal is very rarely 
anything but bones. 

Another point of etiqnelte at a public school is 
that you must not b^n dressing in the muniing 
until about Ave minutes before call-over. And you 
will be considered a very ba<I alresser If you are na>t 
even then able to be in time for chapel, If only you are 
attired iu one boot and a cnllar-etud. Never mind 
if you camnot Anal yonr l>lne tie, but do without it, as 
your neighbour has probably bagged it. Your neigh- 
Imur will doubtless do a lot of little jot)# in this line 
If you do not take proper precautions. If you are 
particularly careless in Uie way yaiu look after your 
' things, you will Ami hy theend of the half-term tluit 
, you are minus at least half of your property. Whenyou 


find in tbe next compartment to yon a pair of boots, 
six handkerchiefs, two shirts, three hawks, a couple 
of tiea. and a box of preserved fruits (half-emptied) 
laetonging to you, anal go sud explain the situation 
to the owner of that compartmeait, he will tell you 
you are very careless to leave your tbiiigs In his room. 
He will then ask you if be may have one of your pre¬ 
served fruits. As he has eaten half the tex already, 
yon hesitate at flrst, but finally say he may have one. 
He immediately takes five, and prumiM to call rounal 
for another later ou. 

And talking about food reminds me thst I ought 
to give a serious bit of advice aixmt the tuck-shop. 
It Is a bad thing for your digestion to cat a lot of 
food there between breakfast and dinner, unless 
someone else pays for it I hope you will seriously 
attend to this hlut, and not tw like a certain boy 
whom I advised on tliis subject, and who Idandly 
responded “that his dlgcstiam wuulat have to lump 


CHAPTKtt 11 . —aj.s .M V'TnKS. 

A XASTXR is an animal placed ou earth to worr>' 
ochoolboys and ^ve impositions -at leaast, this Is a 
very general uotion with first-form l>oys. 

There are not many characterisUcs common to all 
masters, but there Is one which is common to most 
—namely, that of thinking the form he tenches is 
deteriorating every term. Yet one whom 1 was under 
seemed very much (ukun al>ack when a pupil sskeil, 
in the gravest tones, as though with a burning 'lesire 
for iDformatiO!i, il the masters also were deteriorat¬ 
ing, If what mastera state iu this respect la a fact, 
the next generation ought certainly to have easier 
work, and be exempted from translating those de- 
lightrully lucid sentences found in so many Frcncb 
exercise-books, to the effect that “the son of my 
eousiii's deceased wife's uncle's auut has the pepper- 
laox of the butcher's daughter." 

Let us take a few types of masters. The timid one 
is much to be pitied. He can't ask a questiou with¬ 
out bumming aud hawing, and then, noticing that 
he is getting rather confused, he turns red and fidgets 
with the leaves of the book. A friend of mine tells 
me that he was once under a master wlio useal to 
make away with as many as Ave pages in a day fre¬ 
quently, by fidgeting—real honest wvnring out. My 
iufonuant adds that ouce this master liegan at the 
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Iiesinnlng of a book of Caswr (Kventf-two pages), 
and wore it all out In two weeks. He then Iwgau at 
the other end and wore it l>ack agala These are the 
Btatements uiy friend made to loe, and he looked 
serious. 

We all know the sarcastic master, and how heartily 
we iaugb at his wit, when not directed against us— 
then we think it remarkably poor, and abow that we 
think it )>eIow notice by tumuig very red. But some- 
times sarcasm goes too far, ana the words are taken 
Ittenilly. as was the rase with the master who told a 
Is^ set of fellows tliat of coarse be didn't expect 
more than two lines of Latin prose from them, be¬ 
cause they liail only two hours for it, and be didn’t 
wish to work them too hard. The next morning 
each exercise was sho^m up with two lines—" Very 
carefully written and very badly done." 

Tlicn there are the habitually cross masters. How 
they put their foot Into it sonntimes I 1 reiiiemUer 
old Runimey coming into form one day, and flnding 
a yeIlow l)ac]ud book lying on his desk, he got into 
« furious rage. ** Who," said he, tlirowing the book 


on to the ground, and raising clouds of dust from the 
badly swept floor, which prevente<l us from seeing 
him for a minute or two—“who haa been reading 
this disgraceful novel, fit for no human creature 1 I 
will flog the owner unmercifully, never mind who he 
is. Idnsey, open it, and see ahose name is in it." 
IJnsey picked it np and read out “ Riimmey.’’ The 
unfortunate man had been reading it himself the day 
Iwfore whilst the form were doing .an exercise, and 
bod forgotten to take It away with him. lie was re¬ 
markably quiet that leuon, and only gave ten impo¬ 
sitions 

There are somemaaten who seem to be alwajrs In a 
flx: but then, also, there are wbnt we may cnll the 
artfnl masters—those who lead inattentive boys into 
tmpa. The master perceives, perhaps, that a certain 
boy is rather sleepy in his answers, and to teat him 
asks him some such question as, “ And do you really 
mean to say you don't know that Henry vii. was 
king in the reim of Charles I. ?" The l>oy hears the 
beginning of the question, and promptly says, io an 
injured voice, *' Uh yes, sir, I kuuw that 
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ViCAE oy lirAT (Rowlock).—Tho >'icar of Bray of 
the song Is said to have been Symond Symouds, 
who lived under Henry viii., Edward Tl., hlary, 
and Elizabeth, and changed his relWoD to suit 
them alt. first he was of the old religion, tiien he 
became a Protestant, then s Romanist, then a 
Protestant. 

Weathib (R. P.) —As a mle a rosy sky at snnset 
means fine weather; a red sky in the morning bad 
weather, or much wind and perhaps rain : a grey 
sky in the morning shows flue weather; a high 
dawn shows wind : and a low dawn fair weather. 
Delicate clouds mean flne weather, with light 
winds; hard-edged oily clonds show wind. A dark 
blue sky shows wind; a bright blue sky shows fine 
weather: the softer the clouds the softer the wind ; 
the harder the clouds the fiercer the wind. A 
bright yellow sky at snnset means wind, a pale 
yellow one rain. Light scudding clouds driving 
over other clomis mean wind and rain; if alone 
they mean wind. When the clouds are very liigli 
and cross lower clouds a change of wind may be 
expected. When birds fly far out to sea the wea¬ 
ther will l>e fair; when they keep nearshore expect 
bud weather. A Iialo round the moon indicates 
rain, ami the larger the halo the nearer the rain. 

Lackixo CoLovr (Leicester).—Take ten drojis of 
tincture of iron in a little water after every meal. 
Wood food and plenty of exercise. 

Cat's Hair co.mino ovp (Erin).—Wet the bare 
places twice a day with a solution o( twenty grains 
of borax to the ounce of water. Feed well and 
keep in at night. 

Pir.Eoss (Dante).—Those batched on the premises 
will not fly a«ny. 

Warts (Peggs).—Try the juice of mllclt wee<L 

SWIUMISO, ETC. (La Petite Journ.al).—1. Put wad- 
iliiiK In your ears to keep the water out wheu 
(living, etc 2 . If the etories are only written 
there i ould l>e no objection ; hut they must not bo 
uhlislicd. Wc wish success to your Bible classes, 
t wiiuM be well if others wonid follow your ex¬ 
ample. 

Wart.< <•» F< \vi.‘s T.Kos (O. T. WeniberyX—As they 
do not injure the health, you had better leave them 
alone. .'«et the hen on tbirteen eggs. 

Jacki'AW III (T. W. o. o.). —Squeeze the matter 
gently out and dress with Sanitai olutnivnt. 


Bap Toe (J. S. B ).—Yes; if it is mneh. and makes 
you In any way lame. How foolish to wear such 
tight boots Be it known to you and alt boys 
thinking of the Royal Navy that perfection of 
health and body are looked for. No knock-knees, 
no pigeon-breasts, no bad eyes, or bad teeth. Ihe 
lud must be eriiM dt la ertuie. 

BCTINO Goats (G. Payers).-Througii the columns 
of “ Exchange and Mart. ' About SOs. Read our 
back Doings of some months ago. 

IfoDOE.—You will be within the mark in taking 40 
bushels of oats to the acre; barley averages from 
86 to 40; wheat, rye, and beans average 26 to 80; 

T maize and bnekwheat SO; peas 25: potatoes ave- 
rsge 8 tons to an acre ; turnips 30 to 40 tuus; car¬ 
rots 10 to 20 tons. 

Areas (P. Howard^—T o find the area of a circle 
multiply the diameter by *7854, and multiply tlie 
result liy the diameter. The area of a section of a 
circle is half the radlns multiplied by the arc. 
I'he surface of a sphere la the diameter multiplied 
by the circumference. The cubic content is the 

, cube of the diameter multiplied by-5236. The sur¬ 
face of a cylinder Is the area of botti ends added 
to the length multiplied by the circumference. 

FesES (SamX—There are two sorts of Bickford's 
fuse, the ordinary and the instatitniieous. The 
ordinary bums at tiie rate of L.ur feet a minute, 
the inataiilaneoua at the rate of thirty yards a 
second. The instantaneous baa a snaking of orange 
worsted. 

Blackberries (Cockatoo).—Blackberries may l>e 
either bilberries or brambles. The first would 
want peat earth. They grow wild in hills ami 
woods. The brambles would really pay to culti¬ 
vate. But you must have good sorts. App'y at 
any large nursery. 

BCYi.NO Gi iSEA-l'los (H.B. C. E.X—At any ordinary 
bird shop. From 6d. to la. each. 

Nertol'snkss (Bashful).—Vnu perhaps w.ant to live 
a little better, also to take more exercise, nm! a 
cold bath in the morning. Keep mind and body 
well employed. Take a leaspooiifnl i>f Fellows' 
Bymp in water twice a day, with meals or niter. 

OltbRA-PigS (New Reader).—Bread-and milk, greens 
and roots of all kinds, and plenty of bedding and 
eiercisc. 

Parrots asd Milk (E. IT. Brletzcke).—No: you are 
right in feeding, but milk with the sop sliould not 
be given unless you do to/re«/t twice a day. 

GTSfSASivM (Pale Face).—Yes; we think your parents 
are right. As you look so delicate, perhaps you 
stretch the heart. Try walking exercise for a 
change. 

Cleasino a Skull (A. 8.X—You cannot get a skull 
white that has been buried some time. It is in¬ 
delibly stained. 

Brewers' Grai-xs (Quack-quack).—Not constantly. 
Ducks sliuuld be fed os fowls. 

Cricket, ktc. (J. K. N.).—Bats and balls, and every¬ 
thing else coniiected with this or any g<nie, at Jlr. 
John Piggott's, 117. Cheapside. He likes boys, 
and, strange to say, was once a boy himself! 

Thames.-T he deepest lock is, we believe. Sandford, 
wbici] is said to iiave a fall of eight feet. The fall 
at Teddlngton's only five feet. The shallowest is 
Penton Hook, which falls only two feet. 

Hebrew (SecundusX—The Hebrew alphabet is used 
for the divjslods of the hundre<l and nineteenth 
P»nlm. We need Lot give it here: look in your 
Bible. 


Turkish Bath (Woodville).—Taken once a fortnight, 
it woulii tend rather to Increase the growth. 

Feediko a Hare (O. A. C.).—Just as yon wotzld a 
rabbit. 

The Water TurtoiSK, ktc. (Tortoise^—TheRe caa 
be had in most naturalists' sliops. 'i'hey will not 
eat vegetable matter, but meat cut fine uiul thrown 
toto water. They dive for it in a very amusing 
way, and swim well besides. 

Babbit with Tumours (ButtaceX—Y 'ou had batter 
in mercy liave it destroyed. 

Black Ticks im Face (Pelican).- You may waab in 
hot water, using Sanitas or pumillne soap, and im¬ 
mediately afterwards squeeze out the ticks. Take 
a bath every morning, and exercise enough to 
cause perspiration. 

Lankt Youth (GraclIlsX—Y ou can only hope to 
become brood by taking abundant exercise, 
especially swimming, rowiiig, and Indian clubs, 
and by living well and regularly. Avoid excite¬ 
ment. 

FRRSERYixa BiRPS’ Eoos (E. HowaeV—No; blow 
the egg and wash out: then, when (iry, put gum¬ 
med paper over the holes. Tliere are inatniiDeuts 
sold at every natorslist's for preparing eggs. 1 bey 
are bound to fade, however, if expoMd to the 
light. 

Kerpino Pets (F. Graves).—You might have a dog, 
and ns you have the roof of the house, why nut 
try some fancy pigeons, or even an aviary. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(TWELFTH SERIES.) 


m.—Literary. 

(Cinilmiircf /ram pays 720 .) 

THIRD Drvisios (npes 14 to IT). 

Prise—One Guinea. 

Stdrrt Fowler Wrioht (sged lOX 65, Oongb Bawd. 
Edgbastoii, UirmiDgliam. 

certificates. 

(The naiiietifre arranprrf afipivziinateli/ in onfere/ 
, iiient.) 

Francis Liti:, 02, Blackfrlars Road, s.e. 

Violet Gertrude Parsons, Twyford Lodge, £asc 
Grinstead, Sussex. 

Arthur temple Cadoux, Clydesdale, North Park, 
West Croydon. 

Bernard Dutton, Elder Road, Cobridge, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 

I. Plumer-Wai.ker, Congress House, Western 
Parade, Southsea, Hants. 

ARCHIBALD MlLNE, 2, Waverley Place, Norton Park. 
Edinburgh. 

Charles d. Don, I1ie Manse, King IVUltam's Town, 
South Africa. 

R. D. Brown, 33, Peel Street. Liverpool. 

F. M. Branford, Bishop's Hill, Ipswich. 

S. ^'J. SWAiNSOX, 8S, St. Thomas's Street, Wellss 
Somerset. 

I. M. Turner, Moor Street, Brlerloy Hill, Staff#. 

y. A. Boucher, e, Webb street, Stapietc»n Road. 
Bristol. 

William Bextlet, Leys, Chipping Noit m. 

Robert .Scott, Cr-aig Manse, Montrose, k.b. 

A. N. McLeod, 6, Sylvan Place, Orange. Edinburgh. 
R. F. Johnston, Goshen House, Murningside, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

R. K. Kirkpatrick, 3, Gladstone Place, Edinburgh, 
F. B. BiKT, 13, Walton Street, Oxford. 

A. T. Le Lievke, Juu., 7, New Road, Camclicr?, 
Guernsey. 

A. 8, Walto.n, 81, Park Rond, Newe,naHe-on-Tyne, 
Benjamin Parsons, Melliomue Home, St. Helen'#. 
Isle of Wight. 

Townsend Uawkes, Knoekanemore House, Ovens, 
CO. Cork. 

BALDttTN S. HARVEY, Hiirstboume, Illghgate, N. 

J, F. Stephens, lO, Adamson Road, Belsize Park, x.w. 
F. C. Harrison, Colli5ge de Beauvais, Oise, France. 

C. P. Jenkinson, 38, High Street, Kettering. 

F. Trewhella, Wargrave Hill, Uenley-on-Thaines. 

H. N. Barnes, 2J, Beaufort Street, Chelsea, s.w. 
Julian a. Tatler, 150, Brlxton Hill, s.w. 

T. E. Francis. O. Beacon Hill, llillmarten Rond. x. 

P. 8. Parks, 29, Thornhill Crescent, Bomsbury, n. 
George Rn,E\-, Cha.lwell Heath, Essex. 

E. C. Edwards, 2i), Leighton Crescent, Leighton 
Road. N.w. 

W- O. MacalisTER, Douglas House, Burnt .Ash Be ad, 

Lee, Kent. 
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Th« worthy governor himself." 


THE LOST EX]?EDI 
TIOX; 

OR 

THE CITY UF SKI LLS. 

A STOLY (IF WKSTKKX 
A F It I C A. 

By D\vij> Kkk, 

AuihoT ft/ " Fvr Lit' an(( Dtath/ 
Ttiiowjli thf Varknf**," “ Drumed OM,' 
etc., C'. 

CH.iPTEB XV.—THK KIXu's 
MKSSEXUER. 

c.ST at the time wlien Captain 
Fermor was driving the 
iwr asliore at the southern 
extremity of iJahomey, certain 
©vents were occurring on the 












nortljoDi border of that kingdom which 
would have gre<atly interested both him 
and his brother had they been aware of 
tlieni. 

It was the monthly market-clay in 
Zoglogbo (the northein frontier town of 
J Jalioniey), and swarms of black figures, 
with baskets or bundles on their heads, 
wen* creeping upward, like ants carry¬ 
ing grains of corn, towards the two 
plank gates in the wattled fence that 
encircled the queer little town, which, 
})erclicd in the crater of an extinct 
volcano, overlooked the whole surround¬ 
ing country. 

Tlie market - place was already 
thronged, and the country-folks being 
hungry after tlieir long walk, a brisk 
business was doing in cooked snails, 
dried rats, beans fried in black oil, 
enormous slirimps as long and thick as 
a man’s middle linger, and “ kanki,” 
a kind of porridge made of ground 
maize, with a few beetles stuck in it 
instead of plums. All around the 
crowded space clustered a number of 
“ houses,” which were nothing more 
than huge baskets of wickerwork or 
brushwood, smeared with a coating of 
red mud, and roofed with pointed 
thatches of dried grass shaped like 
extinguishers- In the low narrow 
doorways of these curious kennels 
stood “ piccaninuiefi,” with nothing on 
but a few brass rings on wrists and 
ankles, adding their Kirill little cries to 
the surrounding noise and bustle, at 
which their beady black eyes sparkled 
with glee. 

Every now and then, however, some 
of the marketers would slip away into 
the town in one particular direction, and 
when they returned, the rest would 
crowd round them as if expecting some 
news of special interest. 

“Isn’t he awake yet?” asked one. 
“The morning’s passing, and I want to 
see him before 1 go away.” 

“ I’ll have a look at him,” cried 
another, “ if I have to wait here till to¬ 
morrow ! ” 

“ Where did he come from ? ” broke in 
a third. “ Tell us the story, Kanglo ; 
you were with the soldiers wJio brought 
him in.” 

Kanglo—a gaunt, sinewy native 
hunter, with no particular clothing save 
a cotton waistcloth and the leopard- 
skin sash that carried his powder-horn 
—drew himself up with a dignified air, 
and began thus: 

“When our Avogan’’{gf>vernor)“wcnt 
up into the mountains with his soldiers 
they took me for their guide, and as 1 
was going on in front to see whether 
the upper passes were clear, 1 spied a 
party of Fellatahs coming through the 
valley below, carrying a white man 
among them in a hammock, as if he 
were sick. So I went back to t«;ll the 
Avogan, thinking this would be good 
booty ; and in the gorge between the 
Lion Rocks we beset them, and killed 
them all except two, who were only 
wnundeil •, and they told us a strange 
story.” 

There came an impressive pause at 
this point, and a visible sensation 
among the crowd. 

“Tliey said,” resumed Kanglo, “that 
this white prisoner was tlie ‘Great 
Fetish’ who went up tlie Joliba” 
(Niger) “many moons ago, and against 
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whom neither man nor beast had any 
power. They told us that when they 
attacked him the first time among the 
northern hills be made the mountain 
fall down and crush them ; and the 
second time they attacked him, and set 
his camp on fire, he walked through 
tlie flames as if they were dry grass, 
striking down their best warriors as 
the whirlwind beats down the corn. 
They cut him down, and ran him 
through, but still he got up and fought 
again, even after all his men were 
killed, till at last they seized him from 
behind, and bound him hand and foot. 
Then they held a palaver ” (council) 
“ whether they should sell him to the 
Moors of Timbuctooor to us; and at last 
they decided that our king would pay 
the most for him, instead of which we 
have got him for nothing.” 

Here he indulged in a hoarse laugh, 
which was echoed by the whole crowd. 

“ When we had beard all that the 

g risoners could tell us,” continued 
Anglo, “ we cut their heads oti'.” 

“ Good ! ” muttered his hearers ap¬ 
provingly. 

“ But the Avogan brought in the 
Great Fetish carefullv. and lodged him 
well, and sent news of bim to the king ; 
for assuredly the king will be glad to 
have a white Fetish-man to help him 
when his warriors go forth to battle 
against Abbeokuta.” 

Just then the story was interrujited 
by a man who came bursting excitedly 
tlirough the crowd, and panted out, 
“The Great Fetish is awake, and 
standing in the doorway of his hut.” 

Instantly the whole crowd scam¬ 
pered olT like boys following a circus, 
and were soon swarming like bees 
around a long, low, barn-like building 
in the upper town, under the projecting 
eaves of which stood on guard two 
fierce-looking natives armed with mus¬ 
kets, while in the doorway appeared a 
figure at sight of which even the eager 
throng drew back in sudden awe. 

It was a white man of great height 
and size, far overtopping the slighter 
frames of the Dahomans, but so wasted 
with sickness that his huge bones and 
joints showed through the rents in his 
scanty clothing like those of a skeleton. 
His hollow face, doubly pale from ex¬ 
haustion, looked quite unearthly against 
the darkness of the interior, and his 
l>est friend could have found nothing in 
his appearance (except the stern, daunt¬ 
less, commanding look in the sunken 
eyes) by which to recognise “ Daring 
Delavaf.” 

It was indeed the adventurous baro¬ 
net, the sole survivor of his ill-fated 
band, now a wounded and helpless pri¬ 
soner among bloodthirsty savages, and 
awaiting the return of the messengers 
from the capital of Dalioiney to learn 
whether the most savage and merciless 
tyrant in all western Africa thought it 
worth while to spare his life or not. 

This question seemed likely to be 
speedily .settled, for at that moment 
tlie wiitelmian perched on one of the 
huge rocks that overhung the town 
gave a long shrill cry, the signal that 
the king’s messenger was in sight. Far 
down the hillside a solitary figure was 
seen moving swiftly upward, and 
waving something white in his hand. 

“ Kiiiikinikfo !” J^the Lion !:jtick) 


shouted the watchman, and at the men¬ 
tion of that formidable otficial biulgf 
there was a general rush to the gate to 
see the arrival of the courier, who en¬ 
tered the town at a long swinging trot, 
flourishing the famous “Lion Stick." a 
short strong staff' wrapped in wliite 
cloth, with its knob carved into a lien's 
head holding a man’s arm in its tet-tli. 
This is the symbol of royal authority in 
Dahomey, and ns effectual a passport 
there as an autograph letter from tin? 
Czar would be in Russia. 

The messenger went straight to the 
ovenior’s house, and an hour lat<r 
)elaval saw a train of black attcndaiit-s 
coming up to his door, escorting no lew 
a person tlian the worthy governor 
himself, a stout negro with gold orna¬ 
ments on his neck and wrists, and a 
huge yellow and blue umbrella lii-lil 
over him by a slave. 

“Nquahshuh”(we compliment you), 
cried he, as he approached. 

“Whohau”(l accept it), replied De- 
lav.al, who knew something of the iM- 
liomian language, and of most otlu-rs 
sj’oken in \\<‘st Africa. 

'I’lien the go\ernor, with a look of 
wondering admiration at this unex- 
jiectecl knowledge of his language, pro¬ 
ceeded to cut some extraordinary caj)erN 
suggestive of having just upset sonx- 
boiling water over his knees ; but Dt- 
laval Knew this to be the usual “ dancf 
of ceremony,” and imitated it as well ii' 
his weakened limbs would let hint, i 
The governor then made a long speecli. I 
from which Sir Philip could only 
atlier tliat the King of Dahomey had , 
eard the fame of the Great Fetish, and 
wished to see him with his own eyo.«; 
that they were to start for Aboinoy 
(the Dahomian capital) that very night; 
and that meanwhile some of his own 
attendants should be left with the Great 
Fetish to take every possible care of 
him. 

All tins sounded very kind and 
friendly; but Delaval caught tlie 
words or a wliispered order fi*oin the 

f 'overnor to the attendants whom In- 
eft in chaige of Sir Philip, which gav.- 
the latter some idea what sort of “care' 
was to be taken of him: 

“-and if he tries to escape, kill 

liim on the spot.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—IN THE CITY OP SKULLS. 

Towap.ds sunset that same cveninc 
tlie State conveyance of Dalioiney—a 
grass hauimock slung to a pole, unci 
carried by two men—stopped at Di-)a- 
val’s door. His attendants lifteil liiin 
into it, and away it wont down the 
hillside into tlie fast-falling sbadows 
of night, the governor’s guards ninrol - 
ing on either side with loaded niuskvi' 
and drawn sabres. 

The great explorer’s thoughts won- 
busy a.s he was borne onward through 
tlie darkness, amid a silence brokrii 
only by the measured tramp of hi' 
bearers or the cry of a wild boas! 
from the black depths of the sunxirml- 
ing jungle. The inmiediate past, indt-inh 
was almost a blank to him, for since the 
niglit when his recognition as ‘“ilio 
Great Fetish” had saved him fi*oni tho 
slaughtering hands of the Fellaiah-, 
las weakened memory could only recall 
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n confiisi*<l n-collHctii>ti of cojistant paitj, 
w<-arin«*ss, iVvt-i*, during a joiiniry 
which scciiic<l to liav** no end. lUit the 
dark and di>iil>tful futun* gave him 
aiiinic foixl for serious thought. 

The courtesies of king and go\'ernor 
seemed to show that for the jui sent. at 
least, ills life was safi* —hut "«/«/ for the 
l*resent. He well knew liow many white 
men had been weKomed and enter¬ 
tained i»y negro prince.^ only to he 
slaugliteied the moment they vased 
to useful, or the novelty of thidr 
presence began to wear otV. \\ as their 
fate to la* his likewise I 

A j^Tk that made the very teeth 
rattle in hi.s head .suddenly broke his 
roHections. Tlie one end of tin* ham¬ 
mock-polo hail slip|ied otl' tin* le ad of 
the foremost bearer on to his slioiild«T. 
The jerk upset theothei- Iwarer beliind, 
pulling down Itelaval, vho in turn 
laiiled down the fi ont iMMi er ; and pole, 
ii.tnimoi'k. beireis, and Sir 1‘hilip all 
went rolling in the liirt together. The 
pole, as it swung roiuul. eaim* witli a 
tremendous whaek across tlie shins of 
•one of the guanls. who jumix'd baek 
with a iiowl of p:iin. and in rioing so 
let off his musket. It b«'in^ now piteli 
dark—for the torches carried by the 
bearers ha<l beett extinguished in tin* 
fall—his comrades, thinking themselves 
attiU.-ktHl by roblxTs. tired th'ir piec(*s 
at random—nearly slnxiiing each otln*!' 
in th(*ir confusion—and (h<*n took to 
their heels. Ibit tliey did not run far, 
for lM*fore tliey h:ul made half a tlozen 
b<»uiu]s they all tuinb!e<l into a dee}> 
slifeh full of mud. roaring for mercy loud 
<-nough to frighten any rol>l«*r alive. 

This was a cliain'O of esc.-vpe too good 
to Im* missed by a man like ‘‘llaiitig 
Itelivval but when he tried to rise, in* 
found himself so twisted up in tlie 
conlage of the hammock that In* had 
ri.s little ho|>e of getting free as a Hy 
in a spiiler'.s web. llefore lie couhl tio 
anything to help himself the bearers 
had scramblwl to tlieir feet, wlii!.* the 
bi*‘aking out of the moon showed the 
giiartls that their fears were groundless. 
They hurried Isick to their prisoner, 
and Delaval's chance was over for ihnt 
time. 

At daybreak they r»*:iched another 
town, where th(*y obtained a fresli relay 
of bearers by tin* simple meth(Kl of 
seizing them “for tin* king's si'vvice," 
aiul threatening to behead them if they 
ol/jected. In tin* same straightforward 
way a supply of f<Kxl was procured for 
the whole part}’. 

During tlie heat of tlie day they 
made a long halt—some of the guards 
watching while others slept — and 
st.art<*d again towards evening. 'Flic 
march was a tolerably easy one, being 
all down hill ; for l>etween the Kong 
.Mountains and the .sea the country 
sloix*s downwainl in a succession of 
wiue, uneven terraces, not unlike the 
stops of an enormous stair. The rivers 
too (tliis l«*ing the beginning of the 
Iiot season) had dwindled to mere 
brooks, and were easily forded. One 
larger stivam to which they came at 
nightfall was ciosskI in a monster 
lVrr 3 '-l)oat, ninety feet long, which 
reached more than half-way (roin bank 
to bank. 

Just at sunrise on the second morn¬ 
ing of the journey 8ir Philip, who had 
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been lulled into a doze by the rocking 
motion of his hammock, was awak^'iied 
by a sudden halt on the part of his 
la-arer-s, and a .sliout of ”.\lino !’’ (tlie 
.Motiiers) mingled with a shrill clamour 
of angry voices. 

Ilai'iiig his head, Delaval saw th* 
whole breadth of tlie ro;«l in fi'ont of 
them filled up with a tlirong of tall, 
lie!ce l<H)king negro wonwn. who were 
shouting, or rather scieainiug, at tln in, 
and threatmiing them witli brandished 
swo'-ds. 

They were drawn up in regular ranks 
like sohliers, ami had soldiers’ nnifonns 
to<». for all alike wore blue tunics, with 
whitt* crossU'lts, and scarlet fillets 
round their woolly beads, enibtxiidered 
with figures of crocodiles devouring 
iiM'ii. Delaval at once gin'ssed them to 
bi* the renowneil “ female warriors” of 
Dahomey, who serve the king as a life¬ 
guard. and have oft<*n proved better 
lighters than any win in liis army. 

Om* of the privileges of the^e lady- 
soldiers is that whene\a*r anyone meets 
them on a public road he must move 
asule from it altogether, and leave it 
clear f»>r their jiassage. Accordingly, 
the nioment the liaimnoek and its 
.itt»*ml;uits appearetl, tlie warlike ladies 
shouted to them to move ofl' the road, 
which, as then* was a precipice of fifty 
f«*et on one side of it aiicl a thicket 
bristling with six-inch thorns on the 
other, wouhl have been a somewhat 
awkward matter. 

But just then the loader of the 
hammock party stepper! boldly forward 
and held up tlie well-known “ Lion 
Stick.’’ Instantly tlie uproar was stilled 
as if by magic, and the angry soldier- 
esM-s. bowing low in reverence, drew 
back to right and left to make way for 
the party. 

About half an hour later the le.'uler 
came clo.se to Delaval. and. pointing to 
a dark ridge some little distance ahead 
of them, s.aid, 

“ Alximey !” 

“(.'ailed by old travellers ‘The City 
of Skulls,’” muttered Sir Philip. “If 
all that I’ve heard be true, it's a very 
good name for it.'’ 

In truth, the appropriateness of the 
grim name soon Wcame fearfully inani- 
icst. Around the city wall rose a high 
tliick edge of acacia, the long spiky 
thorns of which vvere a far stronger 
defence than the crumbling ranipart 
of driefl mud within it; and outside the 
acacia hedge lay a deep ditch. As tliey 
came up to the low narrow gateway, 
Delaval noticed a complete row of 
skulls nailed above it, while in the 
<litch that yawne<] on either side lay at 
least half a dozen Jiuman skeletons. 

But 1»* .soon had something else to 
think of. The native marketers, who 
were busy among the little booths of 
bamboo and dri«*d grass just outside 
the town gate, set up a .shout the 
moment they caught sight of him, and 
flocked after him into the town in a 
yelling mob that grew larger every 
moment, the expected coming of “the 
(Ireat Fetish, wlumi the king had 
called,’’ having kept tlie whole capital 
in excitement for the last twenty-four 
houi*s. P«ut they yelled with better 
reason a few moments later, when De- 
laval’s guards, finding their way quite 
blocked by the crowd, let fall their 




musket-butts without mercy upon tin* 
toes of all who ventured too near, or 
whacked them across the .shins with 
the flat of their sabi-es, M hiie the cheeis 
of the moll, the shouting of the soldiers, 
and tlie howls of tliose who linijied 
away rubbing tlicir feet or shin-bone.s, 
marie din enough to rleafen a gunner. 

What with t1ie crowd, tin* dust, and 
the pressure of his guards around him, 
Delaval could see as little of the town 
in pa.ssiiig as if he liad been sewn up in 
a sack. But suddenly his bearers 
turned away through a low doorway 
into a house of the genuine African 
type, with all its i-ooms opening upon 
a square courtyard in the centre. Tlie 
chamber into which he was led was 
very bare and dirty, but the matting 
.spread on tin* floor, the curtain hung 
across the doorway, and the bed of 
skins on a platform in one corner, 
sliowetl that tlie savages had done their 
Ix’st to m.ike it comfortable for him. 

Two of tlie attendants brought Sir 
Philip a lai^e eartlien jar of milk, and 
a bowl of yam and boiled kid, after 
which they went nut and left him alone; 
hut he could tell by the sound of voices 
and the clank of weapons just outsitle 
the door that he was still closely 
guarded. 

Dehnal began to eat with a bettor 
appetite than he had had for many a 
day, the air of Abomey (which stainls 
on a bold ridge more than 1,100 feet 
above the sea level) being unusually 
bracing. But his supper was suddenly 
disturbed by a thrice-repeated shout of 
“Ahgo!” (listen) from the street out¬ 
side ; and then a harsh voice was lieanl 
to utter tlie following proclamation : 

“ Hear and tremble, for the King, the 
Vokhe ilau” (scarlet bird of tlie gods) 
“ hath spoken it. Wliosoever shall dare 
to harm the Great Fetish, who is the 
king’s friend, his skull shall be nailetl 
beside thin .skull above the gate I ’ 

‘“I’ll protect you,’ as the butcher 
said to the lamb,” muttered Sir Philip, 
who had been long enough in Africa to 
take this compliment for wliat it was 
worth. “The king will defend me 
against everyone else, but who will 
defend me against the king?” 

But by tJiis time the drowsiness 
caused by his hearty meal and the 
burning heat of tlie day were fast over¬ 
powering him, and he had almost 
dropped asleep wlien he was suddenly 
startled by a wild, piercing, agonised 
shriek, seemingly close at liand, and 
evidently uttered by someone in 
mortal pain or terror. Another and 
another scream followed, so fi-ightful, 
so unearthly, .so expressive of intoler¬ 
able agony, tliat Delaval, r(*calliiig what 
he had heard of Dalioniian tortuii's, felt 
his flesh creej) with horror. TIk-u tli<* 
shrieks grew fainter and faintiT, a'.:d 
all was still once moi*e. 

But Sir Philip had no longer any in¬ 
clination to sleep. The idea that li<* 
was at the mercy of men with whom 
such cruelties were mere everyday 
matters was no pleasant one, even 
without the sudden recollection tint 
tlie King of Dahomey was himself one 
of the cliief supporters of the local 
slave-trade, and might very possilily be 
part owner of the Portuguese slaver 
which Delaval’s own nephew was just 
then hunting down. 
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“ If Montague captures that slaver 
while Tm here,” thought Sir Philip, 
“it's all over with me.” 

Long he lay pondering this agreeable 
certainty, till at length he sank into an 


uneasy slumber, tilled with confused 
dreams of black executioners and horri¬ 
ble tortures, from which he was roused 
by a hand laid on his shoulder, and a 
hoarse voice saying in his ear, 


“The kind’s eyes are eager to behold 
the Great ietish, and tlie hammock is 
ready to carry him.” 

(7*0 Oe eoitliiiued.) 


EAY]\IO?rD FREZOLS: 


A STRANGE STORY OF FLUCK, PITH, AND PERADVENTL’RE. 


A lice Coopee faithfully kept the 
secret entrusted to her by her 
friend, and suoke of it to no one. 
Perhaps she liad doubts as to the 
seriousness of an engagement which 
she had seen so often broken. But, 
without question, the prmected mar¬ 
riage between Sladge and Le Comte de 
Kelorn wjis already no niystery with 
the American colony in Paris, for the 
news soon readied New York. It 
spread very quickly, and at once ap¬ 
peared in the fashionable journals. 
According to custom, the papers mur¬ 
dered the name of the bridegroom ; 
some called it Kelom, some Kerel, some 
Kdrl, and some something else. 

The name mattered little to Ray¬ 
mond Fr^zols. He only saw the news, 
and was much disturbed by it. 

But at once he said to himself that 
Mi.ss Cooper could tell him all about it, 
and he went and called on her. 

She quickly told him what she 
knew. 

“ Five weeks ago Madge told me all 
this,” she said, “but quite between 
ourselves. As I heard no more about 
it, I thought that the scheme had evap¬ 
orated like so many others, and I re¬ 
frained from spreading the news.” 

“ You believe it now 1” 

“ I know no more than I have told 
you, having liad no further letter from 
Madge since the one in which she told 
me of this Comte de Kelern. Would 
you like to see his portrait 1 ” continued 
Miss Cooper, rising to take an album 
out of her desk. 

Raymond said neither yes nor no, 
but could not help giving a glance of 
savage curiosity at the face of nim who 
was about to destroy his dearest dream. 
It was that of a man of thirty-five or 
forty, slightly bald, well dressed, and 
holding his hat in one hand and his 
cane in the other. 

A curious thing happened which 
Raymond could not at farst explain ; 
the. features of the portrait were not 
unknown to him. They evoked in him 
a vague remembrance of someone lie 
had seen before, or someone who liad 
crossed his path. Rut so many photo¬ 
graphs leave tliat impression—a meet¬ 
ing on board ship perhaps, or a neigh- 
liour at a dinner-table in some hotel. 
Raymond was too sorrowfully occupied 
just then to think much of the feeling 
of surprise that he experienced. 

But ns he was returning to Far 
Rockaway, suddenly the name of 
K^lern, which Miss Coojicr had cor¬ 
rectly pronounced, occurred to liiin, 
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CHAPTER XVIL—THE FIRE. 

and the portrait in which he thought 
he recognised somebody took tlie shape, 
as well as the name, of the mate of the 
Belle Irma, that faithless friend who 
had taken him to the Falls of Mont¬ 
morency and abandoned him there. 

And this idea that Madge’s future 
husband might be—ought to be—was 
undoubtedly—the same Kelern, grew 
and rooted itself in the engineer’s 
mind. 

How could Achille Kelern, formerly 
a mere sailor, find himself after four¬ 
teen years the owner of a castle near 
Brest, gifted with the title of count, 
living as a great nobleman, and be on 
the point of marrying the daughter of 
the petroleum king T That is what 
Raymond could exp.ain with difficulty, 
or rather could not explain at all. But 
the conviction that these two men were 
but one, that the Ki^lern of the Belle 
Irma had become the Kelern of Val 
Trogonnec, grew so strong that Ray¬ 
mond did not doubt it in the least. 

And he was consequently more sur¬ 
prised than broken-hearted when he 
entered his office at Far Rockaway, and 
found on the table a telegram awaiting 
him. It had arrived about twenty 
minutes before, according to Cassou- 
let. 

Raymond tore open the envelope, and 
grew pale os he read the message 
which came from Drill Pit, and bore the 
signature of Peter Slurphy. 

“ The dep6t is in flames ; two hun¬ 
dred tjinks are on tire,” said the paper 
laconically. 

“M’liat o’clock is it ? Have we time 
to catch the express ? ” asked Raymond. 

“ You will have to hurry,” said Cas- 
soulet. “ There are seventeen minutes 
for you to get to the station in.” 

“ Quick, then, the dep6t is on fire ! ” 

Without further explanation Ray¬ 
mond ran off at racing pace, accom¬ 
panied by Cassoulet, who had no idea 
of being left behind. 

The train was on the move when they 
reached, panting and out of breath, the 
station of the Erie railway. But Ray¬ 
mond was not used to be beaten even 
by time. With a bound he was on the 
platform, with anotlier he was on the 
step of the last car, followed close on 
his heels by Cassoulet. And the train 
ran out amid the shouts and protesta¬ 
tions of the railway men, who were 
furious at this contempt of all rules and 
regulations. 

“ We will pay on the journey,” said 
Raymond. 

And as, after all, it would not be easy 


to dislodge them, the conductor decided 
to accept these supernumerary passeu- 
gers. 

The cars of the train commumwite 
with each other by intermediate plat.- ' 
forms opened on to by the centml 
corridor. It was thus easy for tlie 
intruders to get inside, and the journey 
was accomplished without any notable 
incident. At three o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing the train was in sight of Drill Pit. 
Standing on the engine, Raymond, who 
found he knew the engineer sliglitlv. 
appeared desirous of hastening the 
speed, and sought to pierce the morning 
twilight to distinguish from afar the 
light of the fire. He had not long to 
w'ait. Rounding a hill which marked 
the valley of Yellow River, the sky ap¬ 
peared ail in flames as if at sunset, 
and immediately the train reached the 
clearing amid tlie surrounding woods 
of the i>etroliferous district, the spw- 
tacle lay before them in all its wild 
grandeur. Spurts of colossal flame.s 
whirled aloft beneatli a mass of heavy 
black vapours which formed for a 
length of two kilometers at the least a 
g^lowing curtain across the starry sky. 
The wind excited the flames, twist^ 1 
them into gigantic curls, and writhed I 
them like infuriated serpents. As far 
as could be seen everything w’as on tire, I 
tanks, derricks, even the wells the tire I 
had seized, and which now, broken down 
by the e.xpansion of gas, torn open and , 
split asunder on all sides, were spurting 
forth tire like volcanoes. The spectacle I 
was as splendid as it wRs disastrous. I 
and a look was enough to show it w.-w^ 
beyond remedy. I 

As soon as Raymond set foot to the ' 
ground lie ran offi for particulars. He ' 
learnt that the tire broke out about | 
four o’clock in the afternoon, at many : 
places at once, and that it evidently I 
was the work of some criminal hand. I 
Quick as had been the arrival of the 
firemen, the flames had spread furi- 1 
ously ; tlicy had reached Williams AVell. I 
and at six o’clock all attempts to keep 
them witliin bounds had to oe given up. 
Now all tliat could be done was to waic 
till they liad expended themselves. 

The loss was immense. The greatest 
sufferer was Ebenezer Curtiss ; th*- 
centml depot, where the fire had done 
most damage, and the Williams Well 
being liis private property. 

Even sadder news awaited Raymon t 
and Cassoulet at Johnson AVelh IVte - 
Murphy wa.s dying in the travelling 
telegrajih office. Immediately nfter 
sending off the news of the tire to New 
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’\’ork, the unfortunnt** nmn luid gone to 
-.give u hiitid at the central 4le|H‘it. He 
iiad displayed the most lirilliaiit coiji- 
.vge in being the tirst to mount a tank 
near tlie fii-e and take up a linse witlj 
}iiu). Hut the position was not tena)>le ; 
;v few seconds att«*rwai-fis lie liad fallen 
to the foot of the reservoir shrieking 
^Ireadfully. He was ftiglitfully hurnf, 
4xn<l his body was one big wound. He 
Jiad been takini to tin* teh-grajih ottiee. 
Avhere the clerk had done all he could 
for liim, althoimh there wa.s no hoj>e of 
."iving him. The doitfirs, who were 
«'alied in nil haste, said at a glance that 
Jie wouhl die. 

When ]{aymonJ and ('.i.s.S4>iilet ar- 
xiveil at the old cfsicli, they at first saw 
■only a sliai>eh-ss. groaning iniLSs. I’tsir 
Murphy was harrowing to livik at. 
Jlis whole binly was Iniriit. his fa>‘e 
Idisti'red, and almo>t uii>eeogtii.sable, 
one of his hands w;us half calciiuHl ; he 
•<iid not s**em to hav*- a moment to live. 

And in fact he only lived by a miracle 
of energy, waiting for the arrival of 
'itayniomi, whom he called for from 
t line to time amid his groans. 

“ He will come. I am sure, as soon as 
lie receives my tel.-gram,’ said he for 
the hun<lre<ith time jierhaps nt the 
\ ery moment iym >nd entmed liis oUl 
Jiome. 

“ Ye.s, my dear I’eter. here I am, and 
liere also is I’aHSoulet." he added, IkmuI- 
iiig over tin* miserable mummy. ‘‘Are 
you in imicli pain / ’ 

“ Yes, Mr. Haymond. " said I’eter with 
frreat ellort.' “ Yes ! I am sutl'eriiig 
t^Triblj’. Hut tliat is nothing. J am 
^lad to see you again ! I have been 
■waiting for you ' ()h, for mercy sake, 
give me soiin'thiug to drink 1 ’ 

Raymond gave liim a glas.s of fre.>.li 
water, which he diank greedily, and 
which seemeil to give liini strength to 
sjieak. 

“Mr. Raymond, it was Timothy 
<*ainpbell who started this fire ! ’ said 
lie immediately, with a clearin'ss of 
thought and language quite unusual to 
him. “I am sure of it 1 I liave lM*on 
watching him for a long time. I saw 
him the other evening inside the fence 
of the central <lepbt. I’nfortiinati'ly I 
oould not find out w}iat In* wius doing 
there. I took measures to surprise 
him. and I thought I would catch him 
to-niglit, hiding among tlie reservoirs. 
J5ut he anticipated me by setting the 
lire going during the day. Thev saw 
him in tlie depot an hour before the tire 
broke out at ten or twelve poitits at a 
time. He was tliere, he said, to take a 
message to the porter—in reality to 
light the pitch or rosin wliich he had 
placed under tlie valves of the tanks. ’ 

I’eter .Murphy said all tliis, inter¬ 
rupting himself at almost every wor<l 
to take breath, but with a lucidity quite 
surprising. It seemed as though the 
mist with which his intelligence liad 
l>een obscured for so long was being 
tom asunder and dissipated as deatn 
iipproached. Nevertheless, the long 
Rpeecli seemed to have exhausted the 
strength that remained to liim. He 
stopped, and remained for some time 
silent, with his eyes closed, and as 
though sunk in adream. 

He awoke again to fix his eyes on the 
voung Frenchman, who all tlie time 
leant over the bed. 
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“.Mr. Raymond," sjiid he, “will you 
give meacl'aspof yourhand V' 

“ Willingly, niy poor I’eter ! You 
know how much (’assoulet and I feel 
for you. and how pained we arc to see 
ymi in tliis state.” 

Helu-ldout his hand to the wounded 
man, who cla.six-d it in his left hand, 
tlie only one that leniaiiied unhurt ; 
and large tears rollotl down his charred 
clieeks. 

“Mr. Haymond.’'he said, struggling 
for breath, “1 want to hear you Siiy— 
fur once—that you panlon me—that 
you wis,h me no lianii—it was not my 
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f iling his hand to that scoundrel I 
‘oor little cliap ! If I became an iiliot, 
it was b<*cause niy heart hung so iieavily 
when I tliought of him ! J’oor little 
chap I ” 

He held Raymond's hand in his, but 
the clasp was growing fcel>le ami int<T- 
niittent. Siuldenly his fingers stid'eiiod. 
He repeated once more, 

“I’ardon. Notuiy fault! I’lxirlittle 
chan ! ” 

Then he gave along, deep breafli : Ids 
look clouiled ; and Lis face set into 
corpse like immobility. 

Peter Murjihy had ce.osedtolive. 



“ Everything wm on fire.' 


fault—really it was not! Poor little 
clian ! P.>or little cliap ! ” 

“He is wandering,” said Raymond. 

“ No, I am not wandering I” exclaimed 
the dying man, with surprising energy. 
“I am in my sound senses, Mr. Ray¬ 
mond, better than I e\Tr have been since 
that fatal day. You forgive me ? Say 
you forgive me.” 

” I Jorgive you,” said Raymond 
solemnly, impressed in spite of himself 
by the supplicating tone of the question. 
“ I forgive you—if you think 1 have 
really anything to forgive.” 

“Oh ! thank you! That does me 
, good ! That ea.ses me of a weight. 
, When I tliink of the poor little Toy 
‘ when he went away, I see him witli 
I tliat fair head and tho.se briglit eyes 


I Raymond gently withdrew his hand, 
closed the eyes of the dead, and after 
remaining a few moments near him 
in the mournful meditation that tlie 
solemn sight always evokes, he told 
Cassoulet to watch that nothing was 
stolen from their humble friend. 

I Imperative duties called Raymond 
away. He had to arrange with Jacob 
I Freeman what measures to take to give 
I infonnation to the authorities of the 
I serious charge against Timothy Camp¬ 
bell, and to acquaint Ebenezerwith the 
; extent of the disa-ster. 

Aswasonly naturalatsoimportant a 
* crisis, Jacob Freeman had p:issed the 
' night at the central depot anxiously 
following the progress of the conflagra- 
I tion, and doing his best to get it 
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under. Kayiiiond found liim in great 
trouble. 

“ I really do not know what to do ! ’’ 
was the greeting of the worthy cashier. 
‘“fSliiill 1 tclegnipii to Mr. (.'urtiss, or 
tut off the disastrous news for a few 
lour.s. I cannot make up my mind 
wjii<-h it is my duty to do ! ' 

“Why put it oifl” said Raymond. 
“ I do not understand it—” 

(Jood ! Do 5 ’ou not know tliat Mr. 
Curti.ss, his wife and daughter, are now 
at Rrest to celebrate the wedding with 
Let'onjte Achille de Ktdern ? Did you 
not get the telegram yesterday which 
announced the fact? It was as much 
for you as for me." 

“ I had nothing ! ” said R.aymond in 
an altered voice. 

“Here is the paper!" said J.acob 
Freeman, taking it from his pocket. 

“I’aris, Tuesday morning.—We are 
starting for Brest, where we shall cele- 
hrate, the morning after to-morrow, tlie 
marriage of my daughter with Le Comte 
Acliille de Kidern. On this occasion I 
<lesire that all the employes of the tirtn 
at Far Rockaway, as well as at Drill 
Pit and Niagara, shall receive a mojith’s 
w.ages, or salary, in token of rejoicing, 
.and that on Thur.sday they dine to¬ 
gether to celebrate the happy event. I 
request my old friend Jacob Freeman, 
.and my young friend Raymond Frezols, 
fo take the matter in hand.—Signed, 
Kuknezer CURTl-SS.” 

“The telegram must have reached 
New York after you left,” exclaimed 
.Jacob Freeman. “ 1 liad it at six o’clock 
yesterday evening. You will .see what 
it costs me to trouole the festivities with 
the news of this fearful tire. After all, 
we might wait twenty-four hours, for 
the ceremony is fixed for to-morrow.” 

To-morrow 1 Tliey were now at 


Wednesday; and the telegram said 
Thursday morning ! 

Raymond was well-nigh stunned by 
I the unexpected news. Madge lost to 
! him! But wJiat could be done/ He 
also was of opinion that tliey could not 
send such news to spoil the festal day 
at Brest. Serious as was the disaster, 
it could only be of secondary import¬ 
ance to Ebenezer Curtiss; a few mil¬ 
lions the less that the tube through the 
Atlantic would soon make good again. 
There was no need to tell Ebenezer at 
once. According to all appearances he 
would prefer to nave the news after the 
wedding. The important thing at the 
moment, the imperative duty, was to 
put justice on the culprit’s tr.ack by 
reporting the declaration of Peter 
Murphy. 

Raymond informed the old cashier of 
what liad occurred, and the two went 
off at once to see an attoniey to testify 
under oath as to the reasons they had 
for thinking Timothy Campbell guilty 
of setting tire to the depot. When that 
was done Raymond tooK a copy of the 
affidavit to the head of the Drill Pit 
police to demand the arrest of the 
culprit, making himself publicly the 
accuser, according to the American 
practice. 

The magistrate was no sooner in 
possession of the circumstances of the 
affair than he summoned a detective 
and gave him his instructions. 

“ Timothy Campbell left Drill Pit last 
evening,” said the man. “I was at the 
railway depdt, and I saw him enter the 
train going east.” 

“ In that case we shall probably have 
! some trouble in finding him again,” 
said the magistrate. “But I will advise 
I the nietropolit.an office, and give the 
I muJi's description.” 

1 All that Raymond could now do was 


' to give his address at New York and 
' await results. Afterbreakfjisting mourn¬ 
fully with Jacob Freeman, he went back 
to the travelling telegraph office. There 
he learnt that a sanitary officer, who 
had come to certify Peter ilurphy's 
decease, had ordered the imnieiliate 
burial of the corpse. The obsequies 
; were fixed for nine o’clock. 

Raymond and Cassoulet followed the 
body witli the stati' of the Curtiss 
I establishment, and a great number of 
the inhabitants of the town, who 
wished to give poor Peter the last 
mark of esteem. 

At ten o’clock all was over, and Ray¬ 
mond, having nothing to do at Drill 
Pit, decided to return by the express to 
New York; when it was necessary he 
should lose no time in making good 
, the deficiency of petroleum caus^ by 
the fire. 

I An hour later he was on the road, 

I thinking sorrowfully of what was in 
preparation for the morrow on the 
! other side of the Atlantic. C.assoulet 
i seemg him so mournful, tried to arouse 
, him. 

“Mr. Raymond,” said he, “do you 
remember that poor Peter always wore 
^ an oiled silk packet that he would 
, never part with, and that he would 
never tell its contents to anyone ? ” 

I Raymond, by a nod, showetl that he 
' remembered this detail. 

I “Well,” said Cassoulet,'“on laying 
I him out, we found this packet on him, 
and I had the curiosity to open it. It 
I contained a note-book, ana there i.s 
' your name on every page. Would you 
like to read it ? " 

! As much astonished as las little 
comnvde, Raymond took the note-book 
and opened it. It was a kind of auto¬ 
biography, written in fairly good 
, French. 

(.To be eotvtinued.) 
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CHAPTER X.—THE LAST APPEARANCE OK THE HYDROPHAOON. 


J OHN Cahev was depressed in spirits 
all n«'xt day, and in the evening 
he said he felt good for nothing. 
'I’he anxiety of the past week had 
wrought havoc with his mental 
niJichmery. He had no heart for the 
invigorating society of St Dunstan’s. 
t hough Master Browne had expressed 
a wisli that he should like to meet him 
at the club. John had seen Mr. Spur- 
\\ n.y saunteriag along the other side of 
tlie holly hedge, evidently on the look¬ 
out for a gossip; but John hatl pur¬ 
posely kept out of sight. He was 
thoroughly downhearted at the pros¬ 
pect of leaving his home of the last 
twenty years ; and to be driven from it 
in suen a manner was a grievously dis¬ 
tressing thought. Master would not 
lie back till ten o’clock, and now the 
evening shadowshad closed in, though it 


wasn’t five. The unearthly monster | 
w'as abroad ; the bottle in which it 
found shelter was smashed to smither- ! 
eens; the windows of their kitchen ; 
were all broken, their best crockery ; 
shivered, their groceries consumed, their ; 
dresser a charred and ruined wreck— 
even their faithful Tibs gone ! And ; 
' she had been the one consolation of 
their solitude. 

Mrs. Carey tried to comfort him, and 
put an extra spoonful of tea into the . 
pot with that intent. But John was 
not to be wooed into serenity by such 
soft charms. He ate and drank in ^ 
silence, and after tea he lit his pipe 
and puffed away in moody sulkiness 
as he sat staring into the fire. 

“Where’s the cat gone, I wonder?” 
he said at last. 

“ Haven’t seen her all day ; scared to 
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death, no doubt, or swallowed up by 
the hydropliagon.” 

“ Woulmi’t have lost her for a sove¬ 
reign, anyhow.” 

“ Well, you’ve been spared that ex¬ 
pense, ana lost her for nothing.” 

At that moment, outside the window, 
the same clattering of hoofs which first 
announced the presence of the droivd- 
ful monster was heard again! John 
jumped up from his chair, dropping 
iiis pipe, which broke and scattered a 
shower of sparks upon the floor. He 
heeded it not. His wife with open 
mouth stood staring towards the 
window-blind. 

Nerved by desperate courage often 
engendered oy fear, John advanced to 
the window and began drawing up the 
blind. There, not twenty yards away, 
were the fiery, flaming eyes, glaring, 
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t«'riil>ly as tlip lnn^-nr<.-k«‘il ^olilin 
.'Liiililfd grimly tnwanls tlu* ! 

.loliii )):iuscil Mot in liis foil |iiir}»<>sc. 
'Tin* load*-*! gun stood tilt(‘<l ngainsr t lio 
Nx .ill in tin* c»>rni*r on tin* l«d't. Witliout 
a ?.!iadi; of In-sitatioM. .lolm soizfnl it. 
ii«* o<'i-k»-<l it, and pusliing thf* imizzlo 
t liroiigh tlio lirokon pano. ho ttK^k aim. 

'I in; inc»nst<T s«*«*nu*il to UJidor^laml 
tliaT dangnr tIirf'nton<»<l, for lio paiiM-d 
HI Ills onward progress. Hu swurvud 
a'idn. Me evidently meditated retr«-at. 
i'lu-' oiilv eveited old Johti tlie more. 
I i f took clelii>erafe aim at tlie mon.stiTS 
lif.id. full in tin* gleam of Ids right < y«*. 
:u 1 .1 puile<l the triggers of both iiarrels 1 

I'in- noise of the e.xplosion was terrilie. 
tor in adilition to an extra eliarge of 
powder and a full charge of sliot. two 
>iiigsh;ul h«H*u put info each harrel. It 
\v as a large order, am! the sltoek of the 

..il sent John Carey sprawling l»aek- 

"•aivls, wrecking a eiiair as lie fell u|H>n 
t lie tliHir. The smoke was blown slowly 
into the room,oh.scuring the view. And 
v. iieii tlie(vho«‘sof the report .'litxl away 
liiere were sounds of tremendous kick- 
II,g atid unearthly squeals. 

John picked himself up and went to 
I he window. All was dark outside, 
ilo lieard the sounds of retreating 
>ieps and the s<iuealing, which re- 
‘■iidih*d nothing of earth, growing 
iiiiii<T in the distatice. He ruhlwd 
liio-^e parts of his person which had 
'•itl’ereu most seriously hj’ his downfall, 
lie took up the gun and procveded to 
lo;ul it again in the orainary way, 
witliout any extiu iwldition of powder 
or shot. His wife watched his ojiera- 
tioijs. Her terror wits certainly 
nothing in comparison to what it had 
i.e.-n ou the other occasion. She was 
now assunnl that she had a doughty 
defender On whom she could rely for 
help against all the machinations of 
t he foe. whether hy tire or oi>en assault; 
an<l she felt more genuine respect for 
Iier husUiml than ever she had felt be¬ 
fore. 

Through a rift in tlie curtain of 
Mlystery we may cat<'li a glimpse of the 
<-ircuTiistances attemliiig this the last 
apiM'araiice of the hvdrophagon. 

Harry Dawson luul bwn so tickletl 
by its exploits on the first evening that 
ho brouglit all his powers of ]>ersuiusion 

bear upon Hercules in pressing for a 
second performance. 

'* You see. tiie Doctor will be back to¬ 
night, ami it would be rash to risk it 
under his very' nose, so it's now or 
never, old chap. Do give us one more 
laugh, it does one no end of gootl! ” 

•* Well, mv little chickabiddy, you 
know I'm always glatl to amuse the 
cluldi.sh fancy when it can be done with 
reasonable chance of no unpleas.ant 
results. But you must l>e aware that 
our respected master Fields is on duty, 
.'iinl if he should happen to boon the 
l«>«»k-out as well, the i>eril of disastrous 
coii.^eiiuenceji is not to be winked at. I 
.^houlu like to consult our esteemed 
colle.^ue Joseph Spry before coni- 
niitting myself to any foolhardy pro- 
ccmlings.” 

Spry was duly consulted, and it was 
•^ooii ascertained that he did not disap¬ 
prove of the idea. Nay, he decidedly 
• .mntonanced—I might almost say he 
eucouraged — Dawson's request ; elo- 
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(jiuntly arguing that a rej>*nition of 
lliu iMilcrtaiimieiit was higlily (h-.sirahle 
ln.th ill tlie interests of rccreatiun ami 
.science. 

’■ F< >r if,'' a.s lie contended, “ tlie gigan¬ 
tic otbpring of our fervid imugimuion 
is de-.tined to enjoy but an ephemeral 
existence, by all meaii.s let his career bo 
a merry one while it la.sts, and let liini 
givepriKifof his exceetling utility ns a 
sure M-arer-away of all poultiy-maraud- 
ing scoundrels. ’ 

riie argument was unanswenible. and 
it was pri iinptly nrraiigi'ti that the three 
confederates should ojiee again reiinir 
after tea to tlie wooil-yard and rc- 
otgaui>e the hydrophngon. 

The effect of old John'.s tlouhle- 
harrelled gun at twenty yanls nuige, 
eonsideriiig the generous loading it luul 
received, miglit reasonably be sup|X)Sed 
to liave l)e«n deadly. And in very 
truth it was so. Both lanterns, split 
itito shreds and fragments, might he 
anywhere, among the cubhnge lieds, to 
serve ns interesting relie.s of the Boman 
age, hereafter to lat discoveretl by the 
antiquarian ! The Ttirk'.s-head was 
ruinoiiNiy damaged hy the leaden 
niis.siles. The shock had caused Her¬ 
cules to drop the handle as if it had 
lieen a red-hot poker ; and the tremen- 
<lous upheavals of Cacus, wlio was 
scannl out of his senses by the explosion, 
sent the rider flying “in all directions,” 
as it seemed to him. He eventually 
found most of himself in a gooseberry 
bush, from which he was only able to 
emerge with much painful labour. 

Then as the cotldesses of old rescued 
their favourite lieroes from the dangers 
of battle by throwing a veil of mist 
around them, so did the favouring 
wiml, by blowing the mists of jx)wder 
smoke in through the gaps of the 
kitoln'ii window, screen the hero Her¬ 
cules from the eyes of Mrs. Carey. She 
might otherwise have dimly traced the 
outlines of a boy leaving the field of 
battle with the neck and Mattered head 
of Uie discomfited monster. Or she 
might have made out the familiar form 
of the great donkey plunging with tail 
erect through the teds of cabbages and 
celery. As it wa.s. she saw nothing but 
the dense fumes of sulphurous smoke, 
and holding her apron to her nose, she 
went to the aid oi her prostrate lord. 
As was mentionetl above, he soon picked 
himself up, and reloaded in case of 
further attack. But nothing more 
occurred that night to disturb their 
peace. 

Doctor Porchester returned home at 
ten o’clock. John Carey heard the cab 
roll up to the door, and sighed uneasily 
as he tliought it might be the last time 
he should ever hear a cab on that gravel 
path. 

Next morning, as soon as he could do 
so with propriety, John presented him¬ 
self at headquarters ana was admitted 
to his masters presence. 

In a voice oroken by emotion he 
stammered out that he wished to leave 
that day mouth—that no tongue could 
tell what he and the missus had gone 
through in the past week. 

" The fact is, sir, it’s impossible for 
me to express the indignation I feel at 
being treated so, after serving you 
faithful for twenty years—after your 
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[ own promise by wonl of mouth that 
1 tliu buust wouldn't hurt sober and 
honest folks; which as I’d kis.s the 
{ Bock I’m as honest as any man in the 
parish—and as for no one h:us 

I ever known mo the worse for a dro|) of 
' liquor. ... 1 couldn't have he!ie\cd it 
I of you, sir—which I wouldn’t for a 
t nioiiient say anything disre.s|M‘ctful— 
hut I couldn't have Wlievcd it, not if 
I'd seen it in print. . . To go and turn 
that awful hobgoblin loose about the 
place, and no one knew where it lived ; 
and it don’t .seem to have attacked any 
hut me and the missus, as though we 
wus the only folks about the place as 
wasn’t sober and honest—why, it’s a 
cruel insinuation, sir, to say the least 
of it I" 

Old John went wliinipering on in 
melaneliolystrains, occasionally pausing 
to use his red handkerchief. The Doc¬ 
tor wiis standing with his hack to the 
lire, and marvelled at the strange im¬ 
peachment. He would not interrupt 
the spi'akcr till he secniotl to have 
linished, and then he replied, 

“lleally, John, I am astonished to 
hear you talk like this. Pray be more 
plain, and tell me exactly what has 
happened.” 

John looked incredulous, and pro¬ 
ceeded to describe how tlie monstrous 
beast had twice attacked his cottage 
—the first time nearly killing his wife 
and smashing his window ; the second 
time, after escaping from the blue 
bottle and setting the house on fire, 
“and ’twas a mercy we wasn’t burnt to 
ashes—but I put a double charge of 
cold lead into his great head, which 
must have made him feel q^ueer, though 
j he got off, for we heard liim. "Tain’t 
! nothing of mortal flesh and blood as 
, could stand a dose of shot and slugs 
I bang in the face, and then run away and 
! lau^ at you ! ” 

“ What an amazing story, Jolm ! 
What was the thing like i ” 

“ Tliere, sir, ’tain”t kind of you to try 
and bamb^zle me. If you don’t know 
what ’tis like, who does'!” 

“ Really, John, I have no idea what 
you can be alluding to. When I put 
up tliat notice I merely intended it for 
a joke. 1 thought it might frighten 
any ignorant countryman from at¬ 
tempting to molest tne poultry-yard. 
There’s no such thing really as a hydro- 
phagon." 

“A’o fuch thing? Well, that’s good— 
as if it hadn’t nearly done for me and 
the missus and the house as well! A^o 
such thing / That’s a good un if ever 
there was, though I’ve only heard you 
tell one before, sir! ” 

“Nonsense, John. Look here. The 
word simply means a ‘ water-eater.’ 
Now there are plenty of animals which 
drink water, but none that eat it. I 
will tell you what put the idea into my 
head. I was watching the old drake 
the other day on the pond. He went 
snapping at the water and clicking his 
bill after each mouthful, for all the 
world as though he were eating the 
water and relishing it. If any animal 
could eat water it must be a duck or 
a drake. So that’s the very worst 
monster that can be called a hydro- 
phagon so far as I know.” 

“ Oh ! sir, I can’t believe I’m stand¬ 
ing here to hear you say such things. 
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D’you mean to tell me that you didn’t the terrors of the conflagration it set 
sit up at nights a-concoctin’ of the ablaze on the kitchen dresser, scarina 
hydrophagon with algembrics ? D’you the cat to destruction, so that she had 
mean to say you didn’t bottle him up in j never been seen since, 
that big blue bottle 1 And you might | The Doctor cross-examined him 
have known ’twould have busted the [ closely on this portion of his disclosures, 



Th« effect of John Cerey's Shot. 


gimcrack thing—why, the glass wasn’t 
thick enough to have held a puppy ! ” 

“I don’tm the least understand what 
ideas have tilled your brains, John. I 
certainly never concocted anything 
like what you descril>e. But I see the 
large bottle has gone. Do you know 
anything about it ?” 

“ I know a deal too much about it, 
sir.” 

And John went on to describe the 
long-necked, flaming-eyed beast, and 


and soon explained the probable cause 
of the tire. 

The l>ottle contained a very strong 
acid, and the cat most likely, while 
chasing a mouse, jumped upon the 
dresser, upsetting a plate, whicn broke 
the bottle. The acid pouring over the 
packet of loaf-sugar, set it in a blaze at 
once, and the cat, getting burnt, screamed 
and rushecl in terror through the win¬ 
dow. That part of the business seems 
clear enough to me, John.” 


‘‘ Well, sir, I’m glad to hear you say 
it, because 1 don’t think it sounds as d 
you were telling a buster this time 
jBut I’d like to know what the horrib!? 
great beast was, if you didn't makT- 
It?” 

“I cannot tell you at present, John. 
But I suspect some of the boys have 
been playing ofl' a joke on you. We 
must sift the niatter thoroughly.” 

The upshot of it all was that the 
Doctor did sift the matter with a sieve 
more potent than his “algembrics.” li-. 
thoroughly cleared up tlie mystery to 
old John’s complete satisfaction. Nay. 
they even had a hearty laugh over it. 
John retracting his notice of leaving 
with intense relief. And Doctor Dor¬ 
chester could not find it in hint to b 
severe U|>on the boys who had organ¬ 
ised the hydrophagon, since he had 
given them the hint. 

But it was not so pleasant the next 
time John went to ot. Dunstnu’s, to 
have to confess that he had l>een th<- 
victim of a hoax. However, he njarb 
the confession with what grace he couM 
command, and he carried with him 
sympathy of the fraternity, for Deep- 
wells generally felt an uncomfortable 
suspicion that it had been impKtsed 
upon. Bill Lambkin in particular w.^J 
violent in his indignation, and some of 
his expre-ssions were more pungent thar. 
polite. He made a point of going along 
the holly hedge on the next moonlighr 
night, and so effectually pelting tl,- 
notice-board with pellets of mua il.itt 
next morning the inscription was ut¬ 
terly obliterated. He stated that he j 
take precious good care to show tli? 
Doctor what he thought of his trum¬ 
pery hydrophagon ! 

After this the board was removed, 
and in due time the vill^e recover*-! 
its usual dreamlike serenity. And t).- 
next time the Doctor’s chickens dis¬ 
turbed the midnight pe^e, the police¬ 
man was consultecl—with the resui* 
that honest Giles Turmot was had up 
before the magistrate and sentenced t. 
ten days’ detention at the national ex¬ 
pense within the walls of the county 
gaol. 

(the end.) 


THE WIRE AND THE WAVE; OR, CABLE-LAYING IN THE CORAL SEAS. 

A TALE OF THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 

Bv J. Munro, 

Author of "Eltetrieity and U$ Veto," tie., etc. 


W EST Indians are proverbially hps- 
pitable, and the people of Santa 
.Maria were no exception to the rule. 
The acquaintance which had sprung up 
between Gilvray and the St. Clairs very 
soon ripene<l into friendship. George 
came several times to Mount Pleasant 
to join with Gilvray and his companion 
in their various afternoon rides about 
the island. 

One day he brought the latter an 
bivitution to dine at Cane Garden, and 
it was arranged that the visitors should 
go 01 er early in order to make an e.x- 
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cursion before dinner into n part of the 
island they had not yet visited. 

On the day appointed, when they 
arrived at the planter’s residence they 
found that the young ladies were also 
to accompany them. The girls were 
excellent horsewomen, and rode a 
spirited pair of the slender but sure¬ 
footed ponies of the country. 

“ We are going first to Judith’s Fancy, 
to see the rollers coming in,” cried 
young St. Clair, as he put himself at 
the head of the party. 

The road was a good one, mac- 
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adamised with coral stone, and fenoc-tl 
with dykes of the same materia!, 
which, though grey and lichened ca 
the surface, opened white as milk 
the hammer. It wound along tli' 
south shore of the island, now and thci. 
skirting a bay which atlbrded them a 
glimpse of the sapphire sea, sp^arklitij 
between cliff's of brown rock veiknl \'i 
a film of azure. 

Suddenly they struck off into a by¬ 
path fringed with wild guava busht--< 
and in a few minutes found themselw' 
on a broad beach of coral sand, swee(^ 
I l."'S 
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'The mmlM follow’d tlrrklgLt auay. 
And hardly wu 1 well, 

Wlien mumpa, alaaattack'd roe next, 
Mv cbeeka began to swell. 

'While other boys enjoyed their play 
I bad to stay in bed; 

While they regaled on tarts and pies, 
On gruel 1 was fed. 

Ckorut. 


5. 

And then, when I grew old enough, 
To school I went away— 

Bnt here misfortune follow'd me 
In all my work and play. 

I always was the last in form, 

My efforts teem'd in rain; 

And when the otiiera made a row 
'Xwas I who got the cane! 

Chonii. 

6 . 

‘' I never lov'd a dear gaselle," 

You know the worda^they're atale; 
Just ao, 1 never tried exauia. 

lint 1 wai sure to fail, 
ikuiie fellows don't believe in Inck, 
And think ns flats who do ; 
rerhapa if things improve with me 
Then I might think so too! 

CAorus. 


4. 

And in the field, 'twas much Uie tame; 

While others smote about. 

And everybody else had scor'd, 

Then first-ball pnt roe out. 

The ball “ dead-on," I'd abut my eyes, 
Let out, and misa; worae luck! 

So consequently, in the end, 

My average was " dnek " I 
Ckmt*. 
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ing in a niagnitic*‘ut turve from point 
to point of an extensive bay. 

The sands were littered with masses 
of coral rock cast up by the sea—greiit 
lumps of convoluted madrepore, and 
limbs of branching coral, all grey with 
age, and mostly blotched with crimson 
liclieu. 

Long lines of breakers stretching 
across the bay came rolling in one after 
the other !vnd dashed themselves upon 
the beach. 

Tlicre was a fascination in watching 
these limrs of dazzling surf rise from 
the hazy blue of the sea, and chase 
each other to the shore, then rear them- 
.selves in one maje.stic curve of emerald 
green, crested with snow, to tumble 
heaillong on tlie roaring strand in 
she<-ts of seething foam, which buzzed 
and hissed among the weeds and shells. 

The limitle.ss ocean spread away 
before their eyes, luminous with sun- 
sliiue, blue and beautiful between its 
tawny capes; the breeze murmured 
mysteriously in their ears, and the 
mivgniHcent breakers rolled inces-sautly 
to their feet. What wonder that a 
sense of their own helplessness and of 
the irresistible might and grandeur of 
Nature should creep into their souls ! 

They i'ode away in silence towards 
the eastern region of the island. As 
they advanced, the country became 
more and more desolate. Ruined 
estate building.s, once the home of 
luxurious planters, could be descried 
among the clumps of old tipit-trees, 
like the tombstones of a deserted grave¬ 
yard. Muddy lagoons and tumble- 
down stock-farms, attended by dilani- 
dated negroes, very different from tne 
dandiliecT servants of the more prospe¬ 
rous districts, increased the sense of 
isolation, and of broken fortunes. 

Leaving the coast at Infierno Bay, a 
waste of barren flats surrounding a 
fever-haunted lagoon, they plunged into 
the thick scrub oi mimosa thorn, cactus, 
and nameless weeds which covered the 
hills. The road was now a mere bridle¬ 
path winding through the thicket, and 
the travellers had to ride in single file. 
There was no shelter from the hot 
sun, which poured its fierce rays upon 
their necks and shoulders. Not a drop 
of water cheered them with its refresh¬ 
ing murmur. The very bushes seemetl to 
be blasted by the heat, as in the breath 
of a sirocco ; tlieir stalks parched and 
sapless, their leaves crispea to a cinder. 
Even the stony soil appeared to have 
l)een calcined in a furnace, and to be 
incapable of supporting anything but 
withered vegetation. 

Over this dreary waste the wind 
sighed mournfully; the bleating of a 
sheep lost in the thorns occasionally 
reacfieil the ear, and the witch-bira, 
black as a raven, kept following the 
travellers with its irritating maint, 
harping and ci'oakiiig continually, ns 
tlioiigli upbraiding them for their in¬ 
trusion into his ^ul and dismal soli¬ 
tude. 

A sense of intolerable disgust came 
over Gilvray os he rode through the 
abandoned jungle—once a smiling gar- 
ilen of sugar-canes, now the breeding- 
place of obscene reptiles, the loathsome 
*• gongolow,” or blind-worm, the horrid 
••'’orpion, and the envenomed snake, 
■['he carking cry of these ill-omened 
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birds, too, soimied to hhn the utterance 
of a curse upon the head of man for his 
reckless waste of Nature’s blessings 
and the desolation greed had wrought. 
He expressed this feeling to Miss 
St. Clair, who rode immediately in 
front of him—they were bringing up 
the rear. 

That is my feeling too,” replied 
Coi*a. “ It seems to me as if Provklence 
IukI sent these birds to haunt our ears 
every time we come into this bleak 
domain, and tell us of the havoc wo 
have played—for certainly it is our 
own fault. The planters cut down all 
the forest trees wliieh grow on this and 
other parts of the island, and as trees 
bring rain, the island hits sufl'ered from 
want of it ever since.” 

“Why did they do so?” inquired 
Gilvniy. 

“To clear the ground, and get fire¬ 
wood for the furnaces which boil the 
sugar. They were careless of the 
future, and looked only to their pre¬ 
sent wants. Hence the desolation you 
see around, and the ruined buildings 
everywhere in this part of the island. 
Santa Maria was once the paradise of 
the West Indies; now it is naif a wil¬ 
derness.” 

In their conversation thus begun, the 
Creole and her companion became so 
absorbed that they gradually fell be¬ 
hind ; and when they reached the sum¬ 
mit of the hill they could see no further 
trace of their companions. However, 
as there appeared to be only one path, 
they simply whipped up tlieir horses 
and followed at a more rapid pace. 

They were now descending the north¬ 
ern slope of the island, and far beneath 
them spread the blue plain of the Carib¬ 
bean with its ring of distant islands. 

In spite of their hurried march, how¬ 
ever, they failed to overtake their 
friends, and Miss St. Clair began to 
entertain some fear of having missed 
them. As they descended lower, where 
the accumulated soil was thicker, the 
underwood became higher and more 
luxuriant. The mimosas grew in tall 
thickets, which scented the hot atmo¬ 
sphere with their yellow blossoms, and 
the cactus reared itself in gigantic 
brakes, impenetrable to a horseman, 
and extremely intricate for a person on 
foot. 

To make matters worse, a dense black 
cloud, which had sailed up out of the 
west, began to shed a few neavy drops 
of rain, and a rumble of distant thunder 
warned them to seek the nearest shelter. 

A little ahead, close to the bridle-path. 
Gilvray saw the ruined pillars of anola 
gateway rising over the sage-bushes and 
mimosa, and, concluding that the de¬ 
serted buildings of an old estate were 
probably not far off, he led the way 
along a narrow track between the gate- 
]K>sts. 

The scrub became higher as they went 
on, but presently they came to a little 
glade amongst the mimosa, with a dis* 
mantled frame-house seated on a grassy 
hillock in the middle. The ruined buila- 
ing was overgrown witli long grass and 
weeds, but the stump of a wind-snapp^ 
cabbage-palm, the wild cotlon-buslies 
blowing in front of the house, the strag¬ 
gling guavas and other fruit-trees run 
to seed, attested the former glories of 
the mansion. Even the old furrows of 




the cane-fields could yi‘t be distin¬ 
guished amongst tlic repulsive huhh 
which overgre’w them. 

The house itself showed signs of 
former grandeur in the carved posts 
of tlie l eraiulali fronting the sea, un<l 
a ruined sundial, cracketl witli the heat 
and overgrown with weeds, which .st<iod 
on the remains of what was once a ter¬ 
race. 

The roof, which liad fallen in at one 
part, had been thatched with p.thn- 
leaves, as though the building were 
stUl ill use—perhaps as a cattle shelter. 
Gilvray rode up to the entrance and 
looked within. The door was open, 
and as he made a movement to step 
inside he found himself confronttKl by 
a powerful negro, who seemed to bar 
the waj’. 

“ Good day,” said Gilvray, greeting 
him civilly. “Can we get shelter here 
till the ram passes ? ” 

The negro looked first at Gilvray, 
then at Miss St. Clair, with a hang-dog 
expression on his u^ly features. He 
answered, lowering his eyes, and with 
a reluctant air, 

“ Yes, niassa.” 

Clearly he had assented against his 
will. Gilvray was surprised at this, for 
negroes are generally flattered by a 
white mail’s visit. On looking closer 
at the man he observed something 
familiar in his face. 

“Where have I seen him before/” 
tliouglit Gilvray. “Ah ! I remember : 
he is the man who looked into the cave 
at Green Cay.” 

He stejiped forward to assist Miss St. 
Clair to dismount; but she leaned over 
her saddle-bow, and whispered in his 
oar, 

“If you don’t mind, I would rather 
not stop here. I would much rather go 
on. Perhaps the rain will keep off.” 

“ I’m afraid not,” said Gilvray. “ It’s 
too great a risk to run. Y'ou will be 
thoroughly drenched if it comes.” 

“ I don’t mind that; 1 would rather 
not go in.” Her voice was slightly 
agitated, and she seemed anxious in her 
manner, while firm in her resolve. But 
the shower which had been threatening 
left them no time for further parley. 
Sudden as a thunder-plump came the 
tropical downpour, obliging the lady to 
hastily dismount from her horse, and 
nish with Gilvray into the ruined house. 

A doorway in the hall, which opened 
fiom the verandah, permitted a glmipise 
of the negro’s home. On a flat stone 

g laced in the middle of the floor a few 
iggots were smouldering under a pot,, 
which emitted an odour of cooking. A 
rude bench or two were scattered about: 
a rickety table, with a water-jar ujxm 
it, stood near by ; a fishing-spear and 
fowling-piece leaned in a corner ; and 
a manioc strainer hung from the wall. 
Everything was black and grimy with 
smoke, and there was a squalid and 
discomfortable air about the apartment. 
Across an angle of the walls was hung 
a coarse hammock—the negro’s bed— 
and underneath it lay what seemed to 
be an iron crucible. The host signed to 
his visitors to enter, but Miss St. Clair 
declined the hospitality. Gilvray ob¬ 
served her trepidation, as he had form¬ 
erly done in the cave; but he set it down 
to a fear inspired by the gigantic bulk 
and forbidding aspect of the black. 
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Til*; liittcr U;is hul<'r<l :i I'cuiurlcHlili* 
«>f liis rue. 11 is fr:ime w;is nf 
• iinriiioii.s stt*'iis:tli. f'^prcially in tin* 
tiiiis'.-K'S of tin* flifst ;uii| at'iiis, whiclj 
tli'* pi'iMiiinr «'"l-lil;c suppl**- 
of tin- Ili.s .skill was <if 

Tin- Macki'st sliadf, su< li ;is pi-rlaiirs to 
t lio ( 'onto ti iliis ; an<l liis fi‘ ituri's wor** 
liravy.tlin k. aial sonsiial; tli.-jaws latgt* 
and til*- lips llal aii*l protrinliiii;, 

til.* iiosi* siiuki-n, with will** nostril's, 
a:.d tilt* oyi*s small. i)l.irk, aiul 
s.i.'t. Th«- ll'-sli of liis cln-rks and hi-i*ast 
w. i-.* ploiigli«‘<l with paiall.'l «-i.-atrio**s 
whii-li ro'** in liith r>li>-f aiiovt* tlie 
g.-ii«-ial level of his *Uisky skin. 

As (lilvray vi*'wed tlif-t dl li.ilf-nake*! 
fitnre of tin- Ki.e-lc In* eoul*i not li<-lp 
admiring its animal stren^tli and sym- 
in<iry. 

Tlit*r*> .siTiin-d to l.o a iny-teiy ahotit 
the man, t‘>r In* wmild return n"tllin^ 
l*ut a *• Yi‘.s ’ or “No’’ to < dlvray’s at- 
r-'inptsat conversation. Nor was .Miss 
St. Clair !iH>ro comiminiivitive. Slit* 
tiiriiei] ln*r face .away ami star***! out- 
- at tin* lie ivy peltiiit dro|)s which 
f**ll in huck<-tliil.s. Tin* lior><-s, l*‘ft to 
t ln-ms**lves, wore cropjtins; tin* coarse 
cf tss ^vllich covered tin,* hillock, ami 
apicvroiitly enjoyint tln'ir shower-l.ath. 

I'ri*si*mly tin* rain cca.sed as .suclth'iily 
a.s it l***jfan. tmd tin* stin shorn* forth 
r**sj)l*‘nil**ntly. Cilvray ]>repared the 
li*>rs<‘3, and aft*T assistiiis? Miss St. Clair 
To mount, lie leapt into tin* saddle. 

The m-cjro, who had volunti***re(l no 
assistance, Vmt sat gl>>omy and sullen in 
a corner of his lioiin*, iniw cam** to tlio 
doorway, lonkins; aft«*r tln'in. (tilvray 
*lr**\%'a silver coin from his pock*‘t and 
piiclunl it at his fe**t; hut. stranpe to 
soy. the black apiK-aii-d to take no 
notice of it. 

•‘Well, that’.s tlie .strangest fellow I 
ever saw,” said (Jilvray ; "howon’teven 
j)iek up half a dollar. All rii,dit, if you 
d*>n‘t like it you can leave it. 1 meant 
xv.-il; 

.Miss Gilvniy, riding in front, made 
no sign. 

••Which is the way to FelicidadC’ 
called Gilvray to the black, and stopped 
Ili.s horse to li.sten. 

•• Felicidad, sah 1 ” replied the hitter. 

“ Ws ; the nearest way.” 

“The nearest way to Felicidad, sahl 
Ha ! ha! liight down the hill, sah.” 

"Right down the hill f Thanks,” re¬ 
plied the white man, putting spurs to 
liis horse in order to overtake his com- 
jianion. 

Before the liou.se wa.s hid by the 
iniiDOsaa Gilvray turned to g<;t a final 
i^limpse of it. To his astonishment he 
saw the negro showing his t«*eth, with 
an expre.ssion of deep malice, and 
In-aiidishing his long arms wildly after 
tli*“m. 

" Do you know, Miss St. Clair,” said 
])<*, “I think that man's out of his 
mind. Just look at him.” 

liut Mi.ss St. Clair only replied, 

** It’s getting late, and we are still far 
from home.” 

When they reached the ruined gate¬ 
way Gilvray t»x)k tlie leatl, and, un¬ 
mindful of several cross-patlis, followed 
t he negro's direction, ana rode towards 
the sea, beside the dry bed of a stream 
overhung with a few silk-cotton trees 
dying for want of water. 

As they advanced, the dingy scrub 


of cai tu*!. mimosa, ;ind wild sa'j-** got 
thirk<*rmicl tliivki-r. Large grey li/;u-<ls 
«larti'il across tin- path at t li«-ir ajiproacli, 
tle-n re^teil motionh-ss, with briglit ey*‘s 
and paipitntiiig liosotn, as tliey jiasM-d. 
II limillilig bil'ils, t'lo. lliigllt b<* .seen 
whiri'ing ovi-r tin* y«-lloxv cactus flowers, 
or tie- snowy blossoms of tlie wilcl 
fraiii;ipaani. 

‘ Soon, hi>wcv*>r, those agrei-alJe 
1 sights ga\** place to a tangled wilder- 
iie-.s of monstrous prickly p*‘ar, twenty 
fe*-t in h<-iglit, their Hat .spiny lobes 
twist*‘il and interlace*! into the most 
uni'outh r**pell**nt sliaiM*s. The arid 
soil was litter***! with decaying conch- 
shells bleaclit'd by the sun, and the 
heat of the valley resembled that of an 
o\ **n—a st**amiiig sufTocating heat, 
which almost iiiade them pant for 
breath, and, moreover, hail the winy, 
hea<ly odour which coni<;s from the fes¬ 
tering mire of a lagoon. 

' And .sure enougli, in a little while 
tliey were lamh-il amongst tlie belt of 
stilted mangrove which friiigt'd tlie 
, brown waters of one of these salt 
. creeks. 

I The leathery green foliage of the 
mangrove l>elting the tidoh's.s basin of 
smooth water liatl a gay b**auty which 
Wius quite refreshing after the burnt-up 
wasti's througli wliich they had pnss«*d ; 
and th(* oy.sters clinging to the brown 
1 roofs, the veil crabs sidling ov**r th*;ir 
n.itive mud, the white egivts atlnat on 
I the still surface, had a familiar look to 
' Gilvray. 

‘'llie black has deceived us !” cried 
he, surveying the scene. " But I know 
where we are now : this is the lagoon 
near the cable-house.” 

.\cconlingly he led the way by a track 
which skirted the swamp, and in a little 
while brought his companion out of the 
jungle into a well-maae road leading to 
Felicidad. 

When Gilvray entered the dining¬ 
room at Cane Garden he found the 
guests by the sideboard sipping an 
appetiser of Angostura bitters, and 
rejoicing in the rain which had fallen, 
an Irish planter declariM that every 
drop“hati gold in it.” Tlie dishes in¬ 
cluded some of the choicest West Indian 
dainties—from green turtle-soup to 
cocoanut-tarts and the sugary sapo- 
dilla—an excellent fruit, sweeter than 
a nectarine, but resembling a dry 
otato in the skin. They were served 
y one or two mulatto maidservants, 
who moved about the room with noise¬ 
less tread. The conversation ran upon 
the island and its afl'airs. 

“ It’s a charming spot in many ways,” 
said the Irish planter. “We seldom 
have a hurricane, and only an occa¬ 
sional call from an earthquake. We 
have no yellow fever. Tnere’s good 
sport in it—deer, ouail, and mountain 
doves. The air i.s the best in the whole 
Gulf of Mexico, the sugar the sweetest, 
the mutton the richest, and the linen 
the whitest.” 

“ It’s a very healthy island.” said Mr. 
Elliot, the merchant of Felicidad. “ In 
Xew Orleans I weighed 158 lb., in New 
York 1701b.; but in Santa Maria 1 rise 
to 230 lb.” 

“ Shure, it’s weighty evidence,” said 
the Irishman. 

Coffee was seived in the verandah, 
where. the gentlemen lit their cigars 


ami took tlif* air in rocking-chairs. It 
was a splcmlid niofnilight : the hi'avens, 
a <luslcy hliH*. nuliaiit with stars, ami 
v**i!*‘d here and tli«‘re with lustrous 
clomis. Beyond the foliage of tlie 
]il.inti*r’s ganhni they could disc«*riL 
til** s<‘a, wliose <listant murmur f<'ll 
upon the ear. .spirit of s**renity 
si-eim-d to rest upon this lonely dw«*li- 
iiig l»y th«* Carihbean. 

Sudileiily tlie light notes of a banjo 
twanged from the negro quarter, and 
the tenor voice of some darkie melodist 
warbled a plantation song, in whicli 
th(* chorus jninetl. 

" ’I'o what,” asked Gilvray, “ is the 
alleged discontent amongst tlie coloured 
population due?” 

“To the drought.” replied the Irish 
planter. “ Want of rain is laid for their 
employers, and so tlie wages fall.” 

“I think there are other causes at 
work,” said Mr. Elliot gravely ; " ther** 
are agitators amongst tliom taking ad- 
vciiitage of their (li.scontent. In my 
business 1 sometimes observe things, 
which escajie the planters. Some p«*r- 
sou is supplying them with funds. Of' 
late negroes have brought to me some 
old-fashioned doubloons of Spain and 
Mexico, as well as lumps of solid gold, 
and wanted me to buy them. 'I'liey 
would never tell me how they got 
them.” 

“ 1 daresay the Government is on the 
watcli,” said Gilvray. 

“ Yes, in the easy Creole fa.shion,'’ 
repli*xl Mr. Elliot. “But the black.s 
are close when tliey choose, .and I for 
one shall not be surprised if there is an 
outbreak.” 

“ I have seen nothing of it aniong- 
niy people,” remarked Mr. St. Clair. 

" To be sure, tliey know when they 
have a good master,” said the Irisb- 
mnn. 

The “ hands ” in their distant quarter 
had now struck up a wilder chant, and 
the St. Clair ladies came out to tlic 
verandah to listen. Cora twined a. 
sijrig of the white jasmine which grew 
up tlie pillars of the verandah into her 
sister’s liair. 

“ Sing something, Cora,” pleaded 
George St. Clair, and his request was 
back^ up by ilr. Tracy. 

The girl went to the piano and sang, 
in a rich contralto, the following lines i 

THE CREOLE S S0>'0. 

O Bummer Isle, the ipicy breeze 
Shall woo thee, rainbow spauned ; 

With hliubing shells the love-sick seas 
Shall deck thj coral strand. 

0 passion-flower, that sweetly clings 
To yon mnKnoIia's gloom, 

The hilDiming-bird nu jewelled wings 
Shall sip thy storiy bloom. 

O stately palm, the golden gleam 
Thy lovely stem shall kiss. 

And, silvered by the pole moonbeam, 

Tliy crest sliall swoon in bliss. 

The heart alone Is desolate. 

Or, if its motlc wake, 

llie sweetest strings sre Tlolate, 

And only thrill to break. 

When the song was ended George St. 
Clair wound his arm in Gilvray’s and 
strolled with him into the garden. 

“ My sister,” said he, “ nas told us 
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how rudely you were treated by that 
miserable man to-day when you sought 
shelter. I am sorry for it, and my 
sister is vexed. She is afraid of him, 
and I will tell you why, as one friend 
to another. It is possible you may hear 
a ditterent version. That man viade 
love to my sister ! ” 

“ Impossible ! ” cried Gilvray. 

“You know,” continued St. Clair— 
“ or at least you may have heard—that 
our family has black blood in it. My 
father’s grandfather married a brown 
woman—a half-ca.ste—and the traces of 
that connection still remain. You can 
-see. them in my father more than in us. 
That negro—Quaga is his name—was 
once a servant of my father’s. He fell 
■violently in love with Cora, and, pre- 
:suining on our coloured origin, actually 
had the audacity to declare his passion 
to her one day she was out in the fields 
alone. My sister was frightened to 
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death, and rushed home as fast as her | 
feet could carry her. The negro fol- i 
lowed, begging her to stop and listen , 
to him, but he used no violence. My ‘ 
sister fainted on reaching the house, 
and my mother wormed the secret out ! 
of her. She told my father, who flew ' 
into a great rage, and, seizing his 
riding-whip, hurried out of the liouse I 
in search of Quaga. He found him on 
his way back to the cane-field, wliere 
some other hands were working, and , 
thrashed him within an inch of his life. ; 
My father is a powerful man, and, giant ' 
though Quaga is, he seemed to be cowed | 
in the presence of the old man. ‘Now 
go! ’ cried my father, when he had . 
wreaked his anger on him ; ‘and never 
dare to darken my doors again ! ’ The 
negro walked away sulkily, but when 
he gained tlie road lie turned and called 
back to niy father, ‘ You smart for dat, | 
you old nigger, you ! What for you hit i 


you r’lation ? I’se your brudder—I ca 
prove it! Ha, ha! I’se as good a 
you ! ’ It seems he claimed a relatioi 
ship with the brown woman niy great 
grandfather married. It may be s* 
Anyhow, he never came near the estat 
again, as far as we can learn. Vi 
thought he had left the island, bu 
since he reappeared so mysteriousl, 
tliat day at the cave, I have made som 
inquiries, and 1 hear that be has set u| 
as an ‘Obeah man,’ or magician, an< 
acquired great influence amongst th 
negroes. It is even whispered that li 
has something to do with these rumour 
of insurrection they have just been talk 
ing about. To-day, no doubt, you cam 
upon his den in the deserted part of tli 
island. I need scarcely say I ha\ 
spoken in confidence. Hark ! there i 
Adele sinking a duet with Mr. Tracy 
Let us go in.’^ 

(To be eontiiiued.) 


JOTTINGS BY A CYCLIST. 

By Rev. L. Me.vdows White, m..\.. 

Author of "A Photoffraphie Tour on WheeU," “A Three Wee.ki' Uoliday oh a Trieyele," etc. 


A NO now let me suppose you are with me 
on a tour. Let me picture an ideal 
?^tart from the inn, many of wliich I can look 
Uack ufKin. You M'ake with a somewliat 
hazy idea as to where you are, and as it 
dawns upon you tliat you are on a tour, 
and that you must be off in good time if 
you are to rest during the heat of the day, 
you spring out of and look out of the 
window. 

Down below in the inn yard the ostler 
goes about his business, and the sjit&sliing 
s>f water and tlie sounds of horses' leet give 
signs of the returning life of day. Tlie sun 
sliines down on the red tiled roofs of tlie 
little town in M-hich you have put up, and 
the smoke from the newly-lighted fires 
creeps up slowly from the chiinney-top-s. 
The air is filled with a soft haze, and over- 
liead is a cloudless sky. It is, iu fact, a 
perfect summer's day, and you are anxious 
to be off and make tlic most of it. 

Having dressed, you will at once pock 
your bag, and make sure that everything is 
snug Within, and that nothing will rattle 
about on the journey. Ju.st inside the bag 
you will be careful to place a writing-ca.se, 
with postcards, the maps neces.sary lor the 
journey, perhaps a sketch-book, and cer¬ 
tainly, either tliere or io j[our pocket, the 
<’.T.C. handbook. You will tlien, bag in 
liand, make your way downstairs. Having 
■ordered breakfast, you will, to save time, 
go into the yard and receive your machine 
from the ostler. You next oiftlie bearings, 
clean off some of (he superfluous dust, spin 
the wheels, and see that everything is in 
good running order ; set the cyclometer to 
zero, and lastly attach your bag to the 
lugs'age-frame, aud make all secure. 

Your machine is now ready, but your 
hands are probably a sight to lieliold. ‘You 
therefore indulge in awash, and by that 
time are informed that your breakfast is 
prepared. You make a hearty meal, as it 
IS the first in the day; then after a few 
minutes’ re.st you mount your macliine, and 
pas.s under the archway into the street. 

And now we will go on together on an 
im.aginary journey. We have just left lie- 
hind Us the little town in which we have 
stayed the night. As the sun has risen, a 
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breeze has sprung up, which has rapidly 
freshened, an<l which we find, to oiir de¬ 
light, is idowing in the direction we are 
going. We have therefore an easy day 
before us, and for the first ten mifes we 
speed along at a uniform pace on a slightly 
undulating road. We are, we will suppose, 
in one of the quiet rural distriete of ring- 
land—perhaps on our wa^’ from London to 
the west. There is nothing striking in the 
scenery—no lofty mountains or rushing 
rivers or distant views—yet the country 
is pretty and the ride delightful. There 
arc DO (fifllicult hills, and tlie road is fairlv 
smooth, and often shailed by trees. M e 
have come ten or twelve miles since we 
started, and we expect to ride some twelve 
miles more before we reach our midday 
halting-place. There is plenty of time, 
and as it is hot we halt for a while. 

We have just come down a slight decline, 
and are standing on a little bridge over a 
stream. Now look at the scene before you. 
It is not one in a thousand wlio is privileged 
to see it. liailways are miles away on 
either hand, and we are out of the track 
of ordinary travellers. The nooks and 
comers of rural England it is the privilege 
of the cyclist and pedestrian fully to enjoy, 
and probably you and I are the only 
stran^rs for a couple of miles round. 
Now lean on the parapet and drink in this 

a uiet loveliness. The liill we have just 
ascended slielters this side of the little 
valley from the breeze, and, looking across, 
we see our rood ascemling the opposite side 
through a slight cutting. Before us the 
stream widen.s into an unruffled mill-pool, 
on which two white swans lead a peace¬ 
ful and retired life. To tlie left the sur¬ 
plus waters How oflF through a small sluice 
to join the main current below the mill. 
There is not much overflow now, for the 
weather has been dry, but we hear the 
deep thud, thud ! of the undershot wheel, 
and from beyond there dimly conies to our 
cars the rush of the libcrateil M-aters as 
they hurry forth from the mill, laughing 
and rejoicing at haring accomplishetl some 
work for the good of mankind. Even a 
millpool has its lessons : it teaches us how 
the best work is done. Cross to the other 
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side of the bridge and look up tlie strearr 
It Hows lazily along, with long |>ennaiil-^ ■ 
green weed waving in the current, and • 
surface varied liere and there by litt^ 
eddies and rapids. It does as yet no vo:«. 
Its power spends itself in noise aud 1^ 
blirig. But now look at the piool ! T:- 
stream is gathering up its strength. I-' 
lazy murmuring oi the water is siltno.' 
That pool is the eniboilinicnt of eoca 
There is an amount of power stored -? 
tliere which does not exist in the stress 
above the bridge, and this power is sMa 
up in alisolute silence in tlie deep^at^- 
of the pool. The only sound is the ■ 
lapping of the lazy waters that sneak av? 
over the sluice, and, shirking the voci 
sluggishly rejoin the industrions ii:.‘ 
stream as it bursts forih on its liberal 
coui-se once more. Even so tbe best v 
is done not with noise and hubbub, but 
tliat silence and quiet which signifita 
one's energies have been stored up i 
were in a reservoir, and are bent npM 
work, so that there shall lie no wai(i 
no unnecessary noise. “ Still waMt 
deep,” and that very stillness and depAl 
a sign of power stored up for future^ * 
just 08 the noisy shallows are a sign 
weakness and an emblem of that kiod 
“ work ” wliicli passes off in noise and ti 
When the work is done, then is tlie 
for leaping and rejoicing and hoi)-: 
making, as those waters are doing H 
the mill. •] 

But we have not yet exhausted ihe '-i 
before us. Look at that sandpit up tie 
on the right. Wliat a brilliant ‘'k' 
colour” its yellow and red layers gi'- 
the picture ' Look at that weeping-« . I 
overshadowing tlie pool! Look at d"" 
moss-covereil boathouse by its side ! I ' 
at the blue sky overhead, and tlie hn’l 
green lacework of this ash-tree outlaj 
against it! The sunlight renders the i 
transparently green, and yet if you -4 
green on a blue Iiackground in r p 
you would call it monstroLis. but Ik:* 
Nature tlie hamiony is beamtifnl. 

Now it is high time to beyofT, a- w i 
spent twenty minutes on tlW.s hridtre. 
therefore mount, cross thefralley, aa>i 
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con<l ilic iiinHwitr hill. ()n rcfiTt-tiiH* tn (he 
we have touii<l th.K the iiiill -tieaMi is 
a triliiitary of a lar;.’er river whu’li th>ws 
lhri)ii;;h a nei;;iil»<Miriii;' eathedral eitv 
.same ten miles alieail. This, then, shall 
W* otir niiihiay haltint'-plare. aii<l ntter 
nine miles of iin<hilatii)e roail we arrive 
<<ii tlie hniw of a hill whieh overl»Kiks die 
eiiy. Then* are thi/ens of siioli views in 
Kti^'laml. A wiiie valley with a shining 
river witiiliiijj lietween the* hills ; a lap.'** 
eity iilliinr no tlie eentre of the )>tain. w ith 

• its eatheilral towerini; in the I'li'lst. its 
I chiireli«‘s. its hriil^res. ami the neat vilhvs 

sjirinkleii on the liill«i'lt*s. On tin* out- 
skirts are the tinpieturesijne red liriek hiiihl- 
, in;;s an<l cliimneys of some mannfaetiiriri;^ 
firms. Not far off an iron railwayhriii^re 
sums the river, while on the otiier side of 
tlie city is the nnsishtly and withal islori- 
feroiis estahlislmient of the^asworks. Close 
hy on the hill is the reservoir whieh j>ro- 

• \icles the water supidy, and on one side of 
the city lielow is an ujily collection of slate 
ami fila-ss nsifs, from wlii<'li pns'eed siimlry 
eoluiiins of smoke and steam, and at inter¬ 
vals the noisy shrieks of whi-tles. It is. of 
course, the railway-station, ami we are -.'lad 
that onr first enfram e is ni*t 1>v train. 

We now prepare for our deseeiit. It is 
only a moderate hill, ami will ri'<|nire very 
little brake, but it is as well to enter the 


city in proper style. Wi* tlieiefore proceed 
to diist ourselves niul pull onr-elves to- 
"i-ther. .as the savin;: is. I'itially we turn 
up ill tlie liaiidissik tlie n.ame <>i our liead- 
(piarlers, and once more mount our ma¬ 
chines. 

Now tills is a truly enjoyahle way of 
eiitorin '4 a city. With feet on tlie rests, 
we o|i,ic down the hill, reaily to pull n|> 
with the brake at a moment’s notice, for 
there is tralfie here in ahimilanec. Went 
length airive at our hotel, house our ma¬ 
chines, and enjoy a wasli ami a li^ht lunch. 
As it is a very hot day we sjwnd a couple 
of hours in tlie afternoon in viewing the 
eatheilral and other places of intero.st in 
the town, and at 3.3U we are ready to 
mount. 

llefore startin':, let us look at onr genlo- 
;:ical map. Ctiir way lies acro^ a bma<l 
liaiid of very lijtht yreen, which stretches 
all the way from LiDcolnshire and Norfolk, 
through llerksliire to Wilt.sliire. This is 
the outcrop of the white chalk, and it 
means that we have a ttreat ran^e of hills 
to cross, and that after several miles of 
uphill we shall Knd ourselves on what is 
tes'linically ealleil “ the ed;:e of the esearn- 
ineHt," down which our roa*l will probahly 
twist in a very awkwanl manner. In this 
way a little kiiowled^re of the ‘rooloyical 
map will often tell you ahim-t exactly 
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what kind of ridin;: you may expect, 
tliouoh you may never liave Is'eii in this 
jNirl of tlie country Iwfore. We find ac- 
cordinoly, on leavi(i<» the valley, that tlio 
' coiiti;'iiration of the country has altercil 
j very eonsideraldy. The land spreads away 
I rioht and left in preAt folds, with sumlrv 
, isolated coppices and clumiis of trees, by 
whieh we may ea-'ily know that we are on 
the chalk, tlioiipli probably this will he 
imulc plain by the apiK'aranco of one or 
two chalk-pits. In due lime we can tell 
by the liHik of tliinpa that we are neariiip 
the e.scarument. The roml rises for the la.st^ 
, time, anil a few' himdreil yards ahead we 
I espy on the eilpe of the hilt a board ootify- 
inp to cyclists that “ This hill is danperous.” 
We therefore proceed to test our brakes, to 
see that they are in good condition. It is 
very important to do this, as it is not an 
uneoiiiiiion occurrence in the case of Itand- 
brakes for a drop of oil to have found its 
; way on to the brake-drum from the lubri- 
I catnr in the Italance-pear, in which case, of 
course, the brake-strap does not “bite" 

; ti]Km the steel drum. If this is the case, a 
, careful wipinp, and a little dust of the road 
(if you have nothinp better) sprinkled on 
the dnim, will put all to riphts, and a wel* 
come si^ueak on npplvinp the brake shows 
that it is once more in pooil order. 

tru bt AintiNiiri/.) 
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Iiad by this time reached well across 
the bay. We could see the com- 
vessel lying off the pier. S>he was 


alreaily dressed with Haps, and there were 
many other yachts lyinp by, all dres.se«l also. 
It wa.s a pretty scene—the blue water, tlie 
yellow shore, and the deep green of the 
fuliape liehind. 

“ I’liere's Skylark there, that one just 
settinp her jib to]>sai]. She’s a cleaii-look- 
iiip I'Pift. How much time have we to give 
her? ” asked tlussy. 

*• Two minutes.” 

“ Hiininh ! sho looks as long as we do. I 
stipjioMe sjie isn’t.” 

“ What a lot of boaf.s there arc about ! I 
wish these canoes would keep out of the 
wav,” saiil the governor, as three caiioe.s, 
eai-*li paddletl by a more or less young lady, 
came right across our Ixiws, each fair occu¬ 
pant far more intent on looking at us than 
looking where she was going to. 

“ Bother ! ” said the governor, as he put 
down the helm hard to jioss ahead of one of 
them, who seemed bent on running us 
down. 

“ Now, Aloggs, none of that,” said Tubby 
severely. “You are only making yourself 
ri<liciilou.s. They’ll never look at you 
while I am near.” 

“ What's the time? ” askcl the governor. 

“ Half-past eleven,” I answered. 

*• We’d lietter run down to tlie committee 
vcs.'-el. and ask alxmt tlie paid Iianils.” 

So we Iwre up, and running down we 
glided among the shoal of small pleasure- 
iKiats, to the alarm of some, the admiration 
of others, and the grntiheation of Spondee, 
who fancied himself a great lady-killer. 

The committee were nlreatly on board. 
We hailed them as we glided mist. “ You 
can take one hand as a pilot, but he must 
not touch tiller or row, or take any part 
in working the ves-seX” came back the 
answer. 

So .lim was put into the dinghy and hid 
to keep about. We took the usual time by 
the watch of one of the committee, ami then 
went about on the i>ort tack and luy-to. 


( “Would you mind taking the helm?’” 
I s.ai<l the governor to me quietly. “There’s 
exactly seventeen minuten before the signal 
w ill go for U8 to start.” 

“With pleasure,” I said, a little sur¬ 
prised, for I had not expected this honour. 
As I took the tiller I licthought me of 
! many things, for I had not counted on 
! steering. There was the tide running past 
I the committee vessel; I must take care not 
to get loo close. I looked at the other 
yachts, and saw I should have to gybe if 
w e went round as we were now-. 

As I was thinking what I should do, 
“hang!” went the first gun. Fifteen 
minutes from that. “ We had best set our 
jib topsail,” I said ; and it was soon running 
I up the stav and sheeted home. 1 kept the- 
Alouette ?ull on the jiort tack, then luffed 
up. Six minutes more. I looked at the 
other yachts, they xvero all crowding to- 
getlier to windward. 

“ Beady about! ” I said ; and round she 
came. 

“ Keep all the sheets in quite flat,’’ I 
added, and we ran up quickly to windward 
across tlie stem of the others, who were 
bot liering each other and themselves, doing 
all they knew not to get too far dow'ii 
before tne gun fired. 

“ Three minutes yet,” said the governor. 

“They’ll be down to leeward if tliey don't 
take care,” said tlussy, who was intently 
watching the others. 

“ I^t the niainslieet draw ! ” I said, and 
as I hrought her more liefore the wind I 
saw that Skylark had to come up into the 
I wind so as to avoid going loo far down, 
j “Two minutes more. Are we net going 
too fast?” said the governor. 

“ Let the jib-sheet draw a little more,” I 
I an.swered, as I shook my head. We were 
running down rapidly, well to windward of 
I all of (hem. But I wished the time would 
I go a little faster. 

I “ One minute more ! ” said the governor 
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slowly. Alul now tlic others hiul come ii|> 
into tliu wind u;;aiii, and Mure iutfin;,' uji to 
wait for the j:un. We were Hyini; down, 
lliu foam was s]>iu'tin;,' up under our Ixiws 
and tl.vin^ past us astern. 

“How many seconds?’’ asked I. We 
■were close upon tlie committee vessel and 
liml passetl all the others. Skylark was 
<‘omin'' alon^ ^tallantly liehind, but had not 
half the imiicius we carried with us. 

“ IoskI {’l acious ! we shall l)e past be¬ 
fore the {Jim tires,’’ cried Gus.sy, But as 
he sjHike a tia-sli tlew out just nliciul of our 
bow-vprit. “ Jkin;;! ” came tlie instanta¬ 
neous reimrt, and we Hew past in the 
smoke, wliich hal not yet cleared away. 

“Well done, Alouette : ” came ap- 
provinj^ly from the committee vessel, wliile 
ami Tubby liauled in the main- 
sliect, and Gussy and Jack got the jib- 
sheet Hat. 

“ That’s a tidv start, my boy,” said 
Tubliy encouraginglj", a.s he sat down 
under the lee of tlie weather gunwale and 
looked over the stern. 

The water was hissing past us, bubbling 
through the lee scuppers aud occasionally 
washing over the bulwark. Astern of us, 
looking a perfect jiicturc, was Skylark, the 
sea dasliiug away from her stem and rush¬ 
ing past her bows, every sail stretched to 
its work, a veritable leaning tower of 
•canvas. The liends of two of her crew 
were visible over her 1m)w, while aliove her 
little racing-Hag, red and white diaognally, 
iluttered in tlie bree?:e. 

“ She’s coming along finely; and to 
think of our having to give her two 
minutes ! ” grumbled (iiissy. 

A little astern, ami to leeward of Skylark, 
•came Cyniothoe; wliile to windward of both 
was Wvvem, gliding along gaily, with her 
green tfag and golden animm, half dragon, 
half bird. Tlie other two were hidilcn 
behind tliese, hut they were all close 
Uigether, and it was practically anybody’s 
iwe. It was a pretty sight, the five grace¬ 
ful yaclits flying through the sea, the crowd 
•of [ileasure-boats, the gay Hags, and the 
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]>retty shore. The strains of music came 
over the water from tlie laud, and added a 
cltanu to the scene. 

[ We liad now reached our first mark. 

; It would be a l>eat from here up to the 
nortli-eastern buoy. 

“ Ready about : ” I said, as wc shot jiast ! 
the mark-l>oat. Gussy looked a little stir- ! 
prised, but everyone did his work well. 

• Alouette .shot up Into the wind with a long ' 
’ and graceful sweoii and bent over on the | 
: other tack. ^ 

“ Where are the others ? ” I asked, keep- ' 
[ iiig my eye on our Hag to see how close we ' 
: were going to the wind. i 

I “ Tney're all standin;' on. No they’re 
' not! Aglaii has gone awut. She nearly 
' went into Carmen as she came round I 
Skylark i.s leading! Carmen is picking 
her up a bit, while C^'mothoij Is playing a 
, lutfmg match with yvom.” 

I I saw that it was a matter of surprise to 
! some of our crew that I had gone atxmt so 
soon, instead of standing on ns the others 
had done; but 1 calculated that tlie tide 
was running less strong inside, and that 
by making a tack now 1 should have less 
resistance, and should lie-sides carry with 
' us the .stronger force of the tide outside ou 
! the starlxiard tack. 

i The value of my judgment m'os seen as 
we tackeil again. For not only liad we 
increased our ilistance lietweeii the leadiim 
I vessel, but even Aglae, who alone had 
followeil our example, paased ahead of all 
I of tliem. As we got further out the sea 
increased, and I was pretty wet, for now its 
: the sea got up the waves washe<l up along 
I the deck, often os far as the combings of 
the steering well. I looked up at our top- 
: mast as we plunged into the sea, and I 
disliked more tlian ever that ugly bend in ' 

' the spar. In spite of our being on tlie 
I stHiboanl tack the twist was over to wind- 
I ward. However, there wiw nothing to be 
j doue; only I hui>ed the wind would not 
I increase. 

1 We were close uixm the next mark, a 
I rwl and white che<iiiered buoy. “ Keiwly ' 


about!” I sang out, as I put tlie lielin 
slowly down, and we shot round the buoy. 
As we dill so all the sheets were eas^ 
oir, and we tore along with a fresh breeze 
on our beam. We now felt the mil of 
the sea, for we were sailing along it, not 
against it; and as Alouette ro.se over tin* 
green waves she plunged down sidew ays a' 
they passeil. umler her, or careened *over 
before tlie lift of the following sea 

By the time all tlio others luul ronmled 
the uuoy—Aglaii first, Skylark next, cIom- 
behind ; then Carmen ; and, after a buu 
interval, Wyvern ; and Cymothoe last—\»c 
were a good half-mile ahead. 

“ We’ve not saved our time so far,” s.-iiil 
the governor, who timed them as llicy 
came round; “we’re two minutes to the 
bad on Aglaii.” 

“ Oh, I don't fear her.” I said. “ S1 m'' 1I 
lose on this reach. We’ve loft Skylark 
and Carmen behind, tlianks to their goiii ;4 
too far on that tack and getting into tlic 
stronger tide.” 

“ Hulloa ! ” said Tubby. “ Look at Car¬ 
men ! She’s out of it! Thei'c goes her 
topmast! What a lark ! ” 

And sure enough ns he spoke down came 
her topsail, jib topsail, and lialf her top¬ 
mast, the lib tojisail falling into tic' 
water, and the rest hanging across lier gjiH 
and swinging as she rolled in the sea. 
But a tremon<lous cloud of spray and a 
heavy boom under the counter recalled me 
to my duty. In a sea like this, and going 
as we were, it would not do to look about 
too much. Every wave wanted feeling. 

“I hope our topmast may not follow suit. ” < 
I thought, as I looked aloft uneasily, while 
the salt ilrops drip|ie<l off the i^eak of im ' 
cap, and my eyes smarted with the spn'.v 
whii'h harl just been dashed into tlieui. 

“ I had no idea we should meet with .-<> 
much sea here,” said Gussy. 

“ ’Tis the hank inside of us. ’Tis all 
shoal-water herealiouts ; hut there's plenty 
enough for us,” replied Siunggnell. 

('/'o be eontinued.) 


THE NATUBALIST AT THE SEASIDE. 

By thk Rev. Theodore Wood, f.e.s., 

Author of “ The SaiiiralUt in Uie ilarbhet," etc. 


F one is the happy posses.sor of wliat is j 
generally described as a “turn” for ' 
Tiutural hi.stury, tliere are two companions ; 
whom it is really necessary to avoid when j 
starting off for a goisl day’s out-door work. [ 
The first of these is the fellow who wants to 
cover country ; and a dreailful nuisance he ; 
is. liiji idea of a ramble is a fair toe and heel 
performance, five miles or so to the hour. 
He always has some “ record ” which he is 
e.Yceeiliugly anxious to beat. He has done 
fivc-and-Oiirty miles in the day, and very 
proud of it he is ; hut he will never know a 
moment’s real hmipincss until he has accom¬ 
plished forty. He is entirely unmovetl by 
tlio attractions of a field of lucerne, or a 
reedy ditch, or a nice exiMvnse of half-dried i 
mud, in which beetles arc sure to lie .swarm- j 
ing. He is terribly athletic himself, and 
thinks that eveiybody else ought to l»e ter- : 
ribly athletic also. And your only chance, , 
if you want to indulge your favourite hobby, | 
is to turn a jterfecily ileaf car to all his 
remonstrances. Ainrtlioti, after ilelivering , 
his opinion of yon—which will not lie at all 
•conijdiiiientary—he will go on in disgust, 
and leave you to your own devi»“e-s. , 

The other man to Iw avoided is the 
enthusiastic photogiapher; and he is, if j 
Anything, a greater nuisance still. For he | 
will not bo shaken off, but insists on your [ 


Hociety~for reasons of his own. He liu.s not 
the smallest iutere.st in your pursuit, hut 
exijccts you to be in full sympathy with his. 
He is always wanting to stop and take 
\’iews in places which, as far a.s natural 
liihtiry is concerned, are about as jiroduc- 
tive a.s the Milo End Road. He invariably 
suggests that you should act as a sort of 
amateur jxdiceman, and keep l>ack the 
gathering crowds while he plants liis appa¬ 
ratus in the midst of some busy thorough¬ 
fare. And, worse than all, he expects you 
to carry tlic camera. That is his theory as 
to the division of lalmur. He will take tlie 
views, and you shall carry tlie baggage. 
And then, wlien you get hoiiic, you have to 
he!)> him in rigging u)) a dark room, or 
concocting some dreailful chemicals, while 
he can talk of nothing at all but baths, and 
dcveloiiers, and jnocesscs, and dry plates, 
until you wish, from the very botlom of 
your heart, that photography had never 
been invented. 

Now I begin with all tliis prologue be- 
CAU'-e both atlilcte and photographer, if you 
are weak-minded enough to war them 
company, will utterly jirevent you from 
Iierforming the first duty of a naturalist— 
namely, to thorottghljf investigate a simill 
fnu’t of country. The athlete ami flic pho¬ 
tographer Imth want to travel about; it is 


essential to their respective hobbies timt 
they sAwHfrf do so. But the less the iiat i- 
ralist travels about, when once he 
arrived at his hunting-ground, the l>ef*er. 
The more closely and carefully he search 
I a spot, the more he will find in it. He nu.y 
■ visit it day after day for weeks, and nev »r 
I exhaust its riches. I once worked a smsll 
! district not more than six miles from Clinr- 
\ ing Cnxss, and all the collecting ground lo 
which I had a<‘cess consisted of four or fi' e 
, acres of woodland (lo^st of it complete y 
I overgrown witli tangled bushes), a coup e 
' of meadows, ivith a pond in each, anil a 
small piece of railway Imiik. And yet 1 
managed to work iii> a list of two hiindicd 
and eighteen species of lepidoptera (exclu¬ 
sive of “micros”), and six hnndrcil aiui 
fifty-four of iwotles; anil I am perfectly ce •- 
tain that I by no means cxlmusted eithe •. 
And sonic of the best collections have 1 *h n 
formed hymen who neverwandereii Ik-voi d 
a radius of five or six miles from their lioiuc -. 
but did uot leave a yard of that small di - 
trict unexjilored. 

And so, when von go down to the seasii e 
and find yourself almost in a new world, s i> 
far as natunal history is concerned, folio v 
the same plan. Do not set to M ork to hui t 
the shore for miles in cither direction. l 
^ you do, you will come aoifoss a few «xi I 
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'•'iinoKitifs, 111 ) (loiilit, Imt von will iiiis8 at 
li U"! lu^ iiiiiny Hi; lili as vdii to liiivi* 

totiTi't. >Uid lid ktloM df 

till* lial>it-s nt lilt’ <’r>'atiir«.-s after wliirli you 
nif si-arrliiii;;. So up tlie (ir-t «lay or 
t wi > to a sort of ”i-ii«'ral ••urvey of tin* sliorc; 
i::ark one <»r two t>f tlni most jirotui'iti;; 
't"'ts; ati'l llii-ri MMich tliosf s|Mits niimUrly 
a hi l•:^r^•tull \, itav alter <iav, utilil you liavu 
li ii scarcely a square iiicli of orottiul un- 
exploreii. 

Tlie most jir'ilticfive liwalitv, if yon cnti 
only IIikI it. is a narrow stn-l 'li of siiKKith 
s.iml, vt itii a i iio‘* or two of tlie small coal 
Mliicis lia.s Ins'ii lliii'Wii out from passing 
M'ssels, and orjulnally washeil up by tiiu 
\'av«*s, ainl a spit ot we*sl cover*‘»l r<wks 
I iiiiiiirio well down into tlie sea. Ill such .a 
nook as tlii' you will lin<l pretty well every¬ 
th ino tlial i' to If lo.iiicl ill the iieiohlxoir- 
h mmL (liily vou tiiust lx* s\ ,temalii\ Ills 
really astoiiisliiii'.: how eiusily one ean pjv«s 
O'er the most eonspieuoiis ohjei'ls. thie 
looks strai;.'lil at them, aii'l never secs tltcin 
nt all. In seareliim; a fetiee for iiiotlis, a* 
«-'erY lepi'iopterist knows, one man will 
i;et n»“\t to nothin^, while another who 
iiiitiMsIiati'ly follows him will till his Ixixes. 
Ami after a little [irai-tiee one linamies so 
e\is*rt that it is quite jK>s»ihle, as I have 
often myself e\{M>Henee<l, to pnll np in 
front of a moth, aii.l set scarecly realise for 
a moment or tsso why it is ili.ai one is stop, 
j'ino. 

So it is with shore hnnlino- .\t first one 
avorks for hours, ami limls scarei-ly anv- 
tliino. Where are the anemones with 
which the roi-ks ari* saiil to sw arm Where 
are the sh«-lls ? Where are the starti'lics. 
eialxs, sea-nrchiiis. sea iniee. ami othi'r othl 
4-reat im's w liieli we ovpis teil to timl in sin-li 
|■rofusioll? One Im'^'Iiis to think that the 
s -a no loiioer yields iislititi;; or oivesnp 
its di-ad, and that the stories which we 
have heard aUuit it.s pnsluctiveiiess art* 
mere wild e\aci:en\tioiis. And the tempta¬ 
tion is rather strong' to throw uj» the wiiole 
t oino in disoiist. 

ihit a little jterseverance shows a very 
d i d'erent state of all'airs. freatnn-s hitherto 
ii?i-»*i‘n turn np in the most mievjK'eted way. 
'l lie anemones were tliere all the time, and 
we saw them, hut diil not in tlie least 
realise what they wen* ; the shells were 
ill nntnliers all around Us ; the eralM and 
st arlislies and sea-unliins only wanliHl look- 
ino for. Ami liere we are in the midst of 
jdoiity, when we thouoht that there wa-s 
nothin;; at nil. 

So do not 1>e di«conm;;ed at the results of 
the first day’s search. On the second day 
you wilt find niort, ami on tlie third day 
more still. And nt last you will wonder 
liow it waspossiMe for yon to overlook ami 
jia-ss by «d<jis-ts wliieli now s«-em to your 
Ir.aiiieil eye s<i remarkaMv consiuemms. 

'Flic* liesl way of workiii;; tlie shore. I 
Jiavealw.ays fomnl, is to lx-i;iii nlsmt liieli 
w ;i.;er time, and then to follow the tide as 
it o.>es down, llv ndo]itiii;; this plan you 
avill be quite sure that no one lias cone 
over the ;;rouiid li**fore you. to say notliiii;;of 
the culls, sand]>i[MTS, a*n<l othersh<ire-liaunt- 
iii;; hinls which no doubt snap up many a 
v.'il liable sjM'cimcn almost as smui a.s it ia 
left strnndeil by the nitreatino waves. And 
y.iii will also timl many creatures still living 
which an iionr or two of exisisure to the 
jiir and sun would e<*rtainly have kilk*<I. 

Take the samI tirsl. Not nuidi will lie left 
wliore it is smooth ami free from shingle, 
except, iierhaiw, a few jelly-tisli, and it may 
Ik? a cuttle or two. But every small ri<lge of 
stones, far more every ri<lgc of the small c al 
already mentioned, will have treasures in 
nuinWrs which only re(|iiire t«) he carefully 
looked for. Almost all the shells which the 
tide leaves lK>hind it are attracted to these 
ri«l;;e8. Sometimes they seem to remain in 
them for weeks, for when one tinds them 
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they are stained inside and ont, and would 
sc.m cly Is- icco;:ni.se»i for what they really 
arc. Ami. exi i-pting after a heavy storm, 
w hich <lis| cr-cs the ridgi-s altogetlier for a 
while, one never grsjs down to turn tliem 
over w ithout tiiidiiig a rich harvest of spoci- 
iiicTis. And not shells alone. Tiny star- 
li-in-‘are nearly sure to U; there : deail gene¬ 
rally. hut mu t'M> far gone for pn*serving. 
Take them home, wash them three or four 
times wiili fresh water. eiiqUy them as far 
as |Mis>ilile witli a hiKiked needle, and lay 
them out ill the siin to dry. 

Then tliere will lx? .some of llosc curious 
ohjei ts wliii li go by the unideaaant name of 
‘‘deail moils lingers.” Tlicso are really 
zisiphvles, and e-acli is the home, ho to 
Hp ak, of uuniliers of little jiolyps, which, if 
pla-isi in a vessel of sea-water, w ill noon 
uotriide tiieiiiselves in all directions, and 
iMik like very tninute sea anemones. Kai-li 
jsilyp has a circular he.ad, and ea<‘h heail 
consists of eiglit mdiatiiig jietals, looking 
very much like the petals of a flower. And 
in the centre of these |>etals is the mouth. 

IVrhai>s. too, we sliaH find an example of 
one of the very singular Bird's-head Zoo- 
jihytos. The. most plentiful of tliese, when 
one first ttnds it, hxiks like the feather^' 
hrancli of a verj- miniature tree, and would 
most likely lx? passeil by as Ix'ing merely a 
fragment of seaweed. But if we place it 
under the mierosi’one it turns out to be a 
very interesting object indeed, for each 
branch is Htuddeil with tiny cells, in everv 
one of w hich lives a little polyp ; and to eacli 
cell is attacheil a most singular appendage, 
liHiking just like the heail and Ixiak of a 
bird, with a single joint of the neck. All 
these Ix aks contimiully ojicn and .shut, and 
all the heads eontinually nml to one an- 
oihor in the most ridiculous Jii.anncr. And 
tiie iHldesl thing of all is, that they seem to 
have no connection at all with the little 
]MiIy|is within, but mnl away just a.s ^x-r- 
severiiigly after the cells have lx?cn emptied. 
But you must kc*p them constantly moist¬ 
ened with sea-water, for a few minutes 
even «»f drjmess are fatal to them. 

A sea-mouse turns up every now and 
then in these ridges, generally in so mndily 
a eonditioti that one would never imagine 
what a Iwautiful creature it really is. bntil 
it is thoroughly washed it looks very much 
like a large slug, completely covered with 
dull bristly hairs. iJut after you have 
rinsed it well you will see that these seem¬ 
ing hairs are reallysemi-transjiarentHpinps, 
w hich glow with all the colours of the rain- 
Ixiw. And as you tnm the creature hack- 
wanls and forwards waves of coloured light 
seem to play over it, can.sing one to wonder 
why it IS that so much lieauty should be 
hidilen away at the bottom of the sea. 
Eacli of thi’sc spines, by the way, is a 
weapon like the prickles of a hedgehog; 
only as it is set with several rows of liarlis, 
placed one alxive the other, it is, in pnijxir- 
tion to its size, by far the more formidable 
of the two. 

The flat, black, oblong objects, with a 
projiH'ting tulx? at each corner, which 
mostly lie alMutt in nnmbors, are empty 
skates’ eggs, from each of which a little 
fish has emerged. Tlieso you will prolwilily 
find in profusion all over the shore, Sunie- 
times you will come across a verv similar 
object, only with long tw'isted temirils, like 
tliose of a bindweed, instead of the short 
straight tulx?. Ainl these—commonly called 
“ Mermaids' Purses”—are the egg-cases of i 
the dogfish, a kind of small shark. Wlien 
the egg is laid the tendrils wind themselves 
around the stems of seaweeds, or other 
sunken objects, and so prevent it from 
being tossed alxiut by the waves. 

Two other strange eggs you will proluthly 
find, both in clusters of some little size— 
namely, tliose of the cuttle-fish and of tlie 
common whelk. The former are verj' much 


like purple grapes, each with a flexible 
stalk, hy means of which it is fastened t^i 
the rest. Tlie latter, however, which are 
alxait as big as jx-tis, are clo.sidy piessed, as 
it were, into a round mass of the size of a 
cricket-lull ; and often, on a breezy day. 
you may sex; these empty egg-lulls bow ling 
along before the wind in numlx*rs. Bni 
their caret*r is soon over, for Ixrhire very 
long they fall into some hollow, and arc 
quickly covereu by tlie drifting sand. 

If you want craW, the Ix-st place to look 
for them is among tlie nx-ks. Not uncom¬ 
monly a cart-track is cut through a spit of 
r»x-ks, and the long seawecxl hangs down in 
great masses on citlier aide. In wich a sjxit 
cralts love to dwell, and vou can procure 
any numlur by simply lifting up the weed 
and litxiking tlicni out from the nooks and 
crannies in which they have ensconetxl 
themselves. A terrier of mine once dis- 
eovereil this fact for himself, and ever 
afterwards nothing please<l him more tlian 
to go down on the shore and have a crah- 
hunt. When he discovered a crab—and he 
would turn out quite large one.s sometimes 
—he always uscxl to fling it into the air 
half a dozen times in rapid succession. 
This seemed to bewilder the crab, whicli 
for a moment or two would rest motionless. 
And then the dog, holding it firmly down 
with one fore-juw, would neatly twist ofV 
the two great claws, which he knew by 
practical experience were weapons of 
oflence, and leisurely cninch the re¬ 
mainder. Every now and then, of course, 
he got a nasty nip, and once or twice I 
saw him dancing frantically about with a 
crab hanging on to his nose. But an exjx.*- 
rienee such us this never had any lasting 
results : and a few minutes afterwards lie 
would be hunting away as busily as ever. 

Hermit crabs—which are very odd crea¬ 
tures—you can generally find in the iwk- 
xxds. Tlie shells which they usually in- 
lahit are those of the whelli, and it you 
ever see a whelk-shell crawling steadily 
along at the Ixittom of one of these pools 
you may be tolerably sure that you liave 
come across a hermit crab. In order to 
learn anything about him, however, you 
must take him home and put him in an 
aquarium; and a very interesting captive 
he will turn out to be. 

These pools, t<K>, are the places for 
anemones. But tiiese are strangely ]cx?al. 
The stnall olive-green beadlet is fairly 
plentiful almost everywhere, looking like 
a small lump of brownish jelly adhering to 
the rock ; and the larger and handsomer 
red spwies, which usually goes by the name 
of “crass”—an abbreviation of its scientific 
name, BHuoila c»'<ussicuriHa —is occasionally 
rii Ik? found on most jiarts of thecoa.st. But 
all their many relations are vciy* fa.stidious 
in their likes and dislikes, and may lx* 
found in numliers in one place, while not 
another will turn up for miles and miles on 
eillier side. The moral of wliich of course 
is that where there is one tliere will b*.* 
more, tind tliat a careful search after the 
fii'st has l>een discovered will generally 
produce .stx'ciniens in plenty. 

Sea-urchins ought to bo enmmon in tlicso 
poobs, and you will probably finil them xvitli 
all tlieir spines still perfect, whereas those 
whicli arc left stranded by the tide are 
ahvays more or less knocked about. Fish 
of many kinds inhabit tiicse pools too, 
and if you are lucky enougli to come acrass 
a pair of the fifteen-spined stickleback, you 
may perhaps have an oi'portiinity of seeing 
them bnilil their wonderful nest. The 
gobies, too, are very o<ld and interesting 
little creatures, and make capital inmates 
of a small aquarium. 

(let a starlisli, if you can, and keep him 
for a time in captivity. It is worth wliile, 
if only to see him walk. This lie does by 
means of a vast numl?er of tiny suckci's. 
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wliicli he thrusts out throiijih nlinosi in¬ 
visible holes in his under siir/aee. And if 
he is iif)t atrictlv active, he can at any rate 
iiKive aloiij; with some little stieetl. Be 
sure, by the way, to j^et hold ot a liviiitj 
startish, for if you carry home a dead one 
hy mistake he will ]K>ison your aquarium, 
and smell most abominably. And you can 
always tell whether he alive or not _hy 
seeing how he behaves when you pick him 
up. If liis body—Rucli a.s it is—u'els firm, 
and his r.ays project fairly straijiht, he is 
alive, and may safely be taken home. But 
if he seems limp and llabby, and hU rays 
hail" down, throw him away, for lie is a 
livin" startish no more. 

Of course in ashort paper like the present 
it is simply impossible to mention even a 
tithe of tne creatures which may be found 


in a productive little snot such as that 
which I have descril>etl. The more one 
searches, tlie more one linds, and the three 
I or four weeks of one's visit scorn all too 
short for all there is to do ; so that the 
' naturalist, at any rate, will never find time 
han" heavily on his hands at the seaside. 
Let me, however, in concluding, repeat the 
I caution with which I liegan —do not attempt 
I to explore too large an extent of shore. 
By so doing you will only defeat your own 
object, and will not meet with half the 
creatures M'hich a systematic search of a 
small spot will secure. Select that spot 
90 th.at it shall include, if jiossible, sand, 

I shingle, coal ridges, rocks, and mud. And 
I then you will find therein ample occupation 
of tlie most interesting character for every 
hour of every day of your seaside visit. 


Lkvkrrt (T. .S.) —a leveret i* a young hare. Any 
kindly gamekeeper could get you one tor a trifie. 

Elkctricitv (E. H. Hlntonl.- Thariks tor your com¬ 
plimentary letter. We are very glad the eleclijiul 
article! meet with your approval, and that you 
succeeded ao well with the motor. There often are 
ariiclcs on electricity and other scienti&c subjects 
inserte<l in thii paper. For example, if you get 
> 08 . 563 anti 1-93 you will find in them “iiuwti> 
Make a .simple Electrical Madiine,” and exper- 
nieiits to he performeti with It. la Noe. 534 and 
635 you will tind “How to Make an Induction 
Coil;" and “How to Set up Electric Lanps ’ in 
Nos. 576, 577, and 579. If yoii want iustrucUoiu 
nn making any eirople electrical apparatus you ate 
at lllierty to suggest an article on that subject; 
and if of interest to other readers, your desire will 
very likely be granted. 

GESKnATioss (IT. Neal).—There are about three 
generations to every hundred years. From Richard 
the Third to the present time there would thus he 
twelve generations, and the number of names on 
the top Tine of your pedigree would be 2 to the 13th 
power—that is, 2 X 2 X 2, etc., or 1.048.676! If 
you add together the number of anceetors in 
each generation you will And they amount to over 
2,000.u0a 

Cakoe (A. M. Taylor).—Yon cannot get the penny 
numbers containing "Row to Make a Canvas 
Canoe," as they nre out of print, but the articles 
have been reprinted in “ Indoor Games.'' 
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Enoixb-Dbiver.—O n o^linftry gradients every ton ! 
of engine draws 2} tons of passenger load. On a j 
grsdietit cf 1 in 14 an engine is only able lo draw I 
Its own weight of load. | 

Pa'^tk (Matilda). — There Is a substance called I 
WincheU's Paste which is said to stick anything, 
even gloxed surfaces. It is ma<Ie of two ounces uf i 
clear gum araliic, an ounce and a half of fine | 
starch, and half an ounce ot white sugar. Pul- j 
verlse the gum and dissolve it in as much water as 
would be just sufficient for the starch, and then . 
add the starch to the solution. Then cork the | 
mixture in a vessel suspended in boiling water until 
tho starch liecomes clear and the cement is ns thick 
as tar. Add to it a little oil of cloves, or sassafras, 
and.it will keep for months. 

II luTORiAX.—There is no list of Scottish iineens that 
we remember. You hnd Iwtter look through 
Scottish history, and compile your own table, ilost 
of the queens were named Margaret, so you will 
And it save time to distinguish the Margarets from 
the beginning. 

FiSHiMO-LiNES (Old Ixask).—To waterproof a line, ' 
take fome boiled linseed oil. a<ld to it hiilf its bulk : 
of gold size, and shake the mixture up In a buttle, i 
.Stretch the line Iwtween two posts, and apply the . 
mixture with a piece of Aannel, leaving the line 
out in tho air to dry. After using the line once or 
twice give it another coat. 

IlI, Health (A. Pearse and Others).—No tonics nre 
of much avnil, though ten drops of the diluted 
phosphoric ncld in water thrice dally after meals 
is best. Reail no quack books; look at no quack 
advertisements; take good food; a Cockle's pill 
or two twice a week; no Auld before going to bed ; 
one orange If thirsty; hard bed with little clothing; 
cold tub every morning ; plenty of exercise, hard 
work, and prayer. We note since writing almve 
that " A. P." has been taking one of those hnrrible 
medicines that are advertised to enre everything. ' 
Then why on earth appeal to us ? We hate fools, i 

Tck)TH-powpeb (Done1).-Yet: the best is Sanltns | 
tooth-powder. It la also safe, and does not scour | 
oif the enamel. 

Bin Leas (J. W).—Fiddlesticks ‘ Your legs cannot 
be too big. Perhaps you are Scotch I 

Don's COAT coictXQ OFF (W. D. H.).-It la natural. 
Wash with .Suiiltas soft soap once a month. 

Cinb WITH TUMOCR (J. B. R.).—As the bird is old, 
and It doesn't seem to hurt, we would not Interfere. 
Ciuiatic silver would remove it, but might leave a 
sure. 

Bi-rrao TALKieo Pabrot (Aviary).— You will not 
get one under £5. Advertise in “Feathered 
World." 

Foot) FOR CaIip (W. j, C. D.)-Ants’ egg^ tiny 
garden worms, meal worms. Never put enough in 
to be left to soil Uie water. 


Briohton, R—The line between Croydon and Red- 
hill was made by the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Company, as its position on the straight road 
to Brighton might have led you to suppose. But 
by a peculiar arrangement the snuthem half of it 
was sold to the South-Eastern Company, who are 
thus the owners of the Almtham tunnel portion. 
Hence to get to London the Brighton Oimpany 
liave to run over “ foreign metals ’’ if tliey use the 
direct rood. There is a similar arrangement to this 
on the lino from Gloucester to Cheltenham, where 
the Midland and Great Western arc joint owners. 

Diary (Sir B. Fandango, 9.A.).—The l)eBt use to 
which you can put a diary is to make it an index 
of the books you read. Write on one side of the 
paper only. Every day make a full index (not in 
nlphalielical order) of whatever you have read, be 
It the Bible or any book, but keep the entries for 
each book separate. At the close of the year 
cut your diary up into slips, sort these out into 
their books, arrange them in alphabetical order, 
and make a fair copy. You will thus get a series 
of indexes of every book you have read, which will 
l>e of lasting value to you through life. For ordi¬ 
nary diaries that begin very full in January, iind 
dwindle down to “ took a walk " in April, we have 
but the very slightest commendation. 

SwiuuiNO (Swimmer). — Damb-bells and Indian 
clubs. Take the exercise sclentiflcally. Do not 
swim for about two hours after a lueaL Cocoa. 

Yachts (Nngent).—For second-hand yachts yon 
should consult the advertiscnieiits in the “ Field ” 
and “ Land and Water." and apply to the agents 
whose names you will And in connection with 
them. 

Bite of Doo (Rustic).—All nonsense, for sunburn 
a little rose glycerine. 

FKEniNO RtKODOVER (A. B. C.L—Grains, a fewenr- 
rnuts, or other small ripe fruit. 

Sci'RF IK Rabdits (T. Bennett).—Put them in a 
clean hutch and thoroughly cleanse the other. 
Study your feeding. Seems to be too little green 
food in it, or too much. Use Sauttas ointment. 

Sraung-wax Varkish (Augustus). — Sealing-wax 
v.xrnlsh is simply sealin»wax dissolved in spirits 
of witie, and applied with a soft brush. The spirits 
evaporate, and leave the wax iu position on the 
object. 

Shakespeare (A Boy).—The quotation— 

“ The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured. 

And the sad augurs mock their own presage," 

Is from Sonnet 107. We would rather not ftx the 
date of any of the sonnets. There ore too many 
theorists in tlie Held. Read the sonnets and have 
a theory of your own. 

PRESEltriRO Edos (Cecil H. H.)—Always keep cam¬ 
phor In the drawer or case. 
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SECosh Division (ogee 17 fo 20). 

Prize—One Guinea. 

Allak a. Falcoeer (age lO}). Bank, Dnot. 
AdJitimittl Prize—One Guinea. 
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Herbert Joiik dank (age 18), 47, Addington Boiii|[H 
Reading, Berks, 


certificates. 


{The nainee are arranged approximatelg in the 
of viertl.] 


Hekrt Krlrrt White, 21, De Grey Street, Bel 
ley Road, Hull. 

Brrjaxin Wallingtos Price, Holbert Villa, 1 
ton St. Leonards, near Gloucester. 

Alfred J. Woolley, ll. Promenade, Nottinsl 
NoRMAK A. Hill, 8, Goisford Rond, Kentish TOf 

M. W. 

James Townsekd, Albert Pnrh, Abingdon. 

TH"ma9 Pape, Eamstead Hill School, Handswot^^l 
near Birmingham. 

C. W. JAMF.S, Fordhill House, Tamerton Fo 
Crown Hill, R.S.O-, S. Devon. 

Albert Earle, Rydal Mount, Eldon Grove, 

G. B. Sellon, 47, Xhronpriuyeuttraase, Dussaldqi^l 
Germany. 

Alfred Thacker, Aravon House, Meath HosllB 
Bray, co. Wicklow. 

F. P. SHEPHERD, 14, Weatcroft Square, Ravens 
I’lirk, w. 

C. J. R. Tipper, 3. Castle Street. KendaL 
M. M. Eagles, Prospect House, Erdington, 
B.rmlngham. 

S. A. Deall, 58, Winchester Street. Salisbnry, WiUk 
Jobs C. Davies, 7, The Lawn, Batham, s.w. 

J. B. O. Parr, The Vicarage. Yoxford, Suffolk. 

F. E. Shanson, 68, Peerlesi Buildings, Peeri^ 
Street, City Road. 

W. D. HiscocK, 42, Martin Street, St. Pant's. Bristol. 
W. C. E. Jordan, 40, Gordon Road, High StrMt»j 
Stoke New'lngtou. 

LoLGRUAM L. Prnbred, Oreenslead House, Oraafl 
stead Road, Colchester. 

A. McCallcm, Bolbarn, by Follokshaws, 01 

K. D. Maddison, Partuey Hall, .Spilsby, LinctHo 
E. E. Smith, 29, East Parade, Heworth Road, Vo 
Robt. W. Bell, The Vicarage, Uenley-in-J 

Birmingham. 

Frances M. Jknkin, Trewirgie, Redruth,' 

Percy G. Bowes, 112, Warner Road, Cambtrwdt 
Percy J. Barrow, so, strand, Ryde, I.W. 

Wm. Ransom, 4, Britannia S({uarc, Worcester. 

Rose A. Mabrium, 5, Maygrove Road, Crick 

N. w. 

Robt. Carthew, 24, Handel Street. 

Square, w.c. 
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TUroivjh (A« Darkntu, 


Axithor (if “ Fi t I.ift and Dfath, 
•■in . •./ 


CIIAITF.R XVII. -THE TERIUBLE KINti, 

T\klaval rooogtiised tlie sj>eaker as tlie captain of liis 
* ^ escort from Zoglogbo, and rose at once to obey a 
suintnons which luiglit he lus deatli-w.xrrant. This 
suspicion was strengthened hy the siglit of the ham¬ 
mock that awaited him outside, which was hnng 
witli curtain-, of r>(l so as not only to liicle 

liiiii finm view, but to completely prevent him i 
\ from sroing whither lie was being carried. fA 
“This looks bad," thought the b.ironet, 
i\' he got into it; “but if they 

mean to kill me, thev yy 


A •wmmons which might b* hit dtath-worrant." 
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shall not do it without a protest or 
two, anyhow.” 

Short as the journey was, tiiey made 
so many zigzags that Delaval was quite 
licwildercd ; but it seemed to iiim that 
he had scarcely l)eeii tive minutes in 
the hammock when it was suddenly 
set down,' the curtains were thrown 
back, and the native captain motioned 
to him to get out, at the same time 
warning liiin by signs to be perfectly 
silent. 8ir Pliilip saw with amazement 
that this strong, fiercc-looking man, 
who had that very morning defied the 
fury of fifty of the king’s guards, was 
now moving as cautiously as if enter¬ 
ing a lion’s den, with a look of such 
absolute terror on his face that even 
the reckless Euglishoian was awed 
by it. 

But all this was fullv explained when 
Delaval looked around, him. 

He was in a long, low’, bare hall, on 
the earthen floor of which grovelled 
like lieasts, in an attitude of abject 
humility, about a dozen of the king’s 
female soldiers. These, however, were 
not tlie same by whom they had been 
stopped that morning, but a detach¬ 
ment of the picked regiment of “ Abosi” 
(gate-peoplc\ whose duty it is to be 
foremost in breaking open the gates of 
any besieged town. They wore grey 
cunic.s, with scarlet crossbclts, and 
carried small axes, ornamented with • 
silver skulls. 

The two hammock-bearers, the escort, 
and the captain himself had fallen flat 
on tlie ground, and were throwing dust 
on their heads (the Dahomian sign of 
deep reverence), with their fjices turned 
toward a blood-red curtain that hung 
over the far end of the hall, embroidered 
in white cotton w’ith figures of human 
.skulls. Sii* Philip instantly gues.sed 
that behind that curtain was the king 
himself, and that in another moment 
he would be face to face with him. 

And so it proved. The curtain slid 
back, disclosing a kind of platform, 
upon which crouched two of the 
“Abosi” guards, one on each side of 
an old-fashioned oaken chair, covered 
with faded gilding, evidently the gift 
of some European trader. In this chair 
sat a stout, square-built negro with 
grey hair, and behind him stood a taller 
amf much younger man. with regular 
and rather handsome features. The 
seate<l man w’as King Gezu himself; 
the other was his son and lieir, Prince 
Gelelt\ 

At sight of him Delaval started, in 
spite of all his self-command, for tliere 
instantly flashed back upon him the 
memory of the frightful dream which, i 
on the fatal niglit when his camp was 
stormed by the Fell.atahs, had sliown 
him a stout, savage - looking negro 
threatening him with a sword winch 
ha<l a skull for its handle. That negro 
sat before him now in the person of 
King Gezu, and on the wall above the 
king’s liead hung the skull-handled 
sword ! 

In his ordinary condition Sir Philip 
thought as little of dreams, omens, and 
other such absurdities .as any man 
living. But now, weakened as he wa.s 
by sickness and suffering, in the power 
of this bloodthirsty tyrant, and with 
death in its worst form hanging over 
his head, the ghastly coincidence shook 


his nerves more than he would have 
cared to own. 

The king, however, was quite as 
uneasy as his captive. The wonderful 
tales that he hod heard of the Great 
Fetish’s mysteiious powers had their 
natural eflect upon a man as ignorant 
and superstitious as he was cruel; and 
DelavaVs great stature, unnaturally 
wasted features, and ghastly paleness, 
made his whole appearance so impres¬ 
sively terrible that the ruttianly savage 
trembled as he looked. 

Then Delaval, feeling that his only 
chance was to carry matters with a 
high hand, drew himself up to his full 
height, and, standing right before the 
king, said with dignity, 

“The Vokhe Mau has called me, and 
I am here. Why has he sent for the 
Great Fetish ? ” _ 

The stern decision of Delaval’s man¬ 
ner completed the confusion of the 
tyrant, who, accustomed to see nien 
tremble before liim, was confounded by 
the fearless and commanding tone of 
this man who seemed wholly at his 
mercy. Rallying himself, however, 
with a violent efl'ort, he spoke thus: 

“ I am a great king. I have con¬ 
quered many nations. My warriors 
are brave and strong ; the earth shakes 
when they march to battle. It is right 
that I, the strongest of kings, should 
have for my friend the Great Fetish, 
the strongest of magicians.” 

While Gezu was speaking Delaval’s 
keen eye had noted slight but evi¬ 
dently fresh traces of smallpox on 
Ills face and that of his son, a hint 
wJiich he lost no time in turning to 
account. 

'“The king lies,” answered he so¬ 
lemnly ; “ he has not told all that is in 
his heart. He wishes the Great Fetish 
to help him, and lie will not say how. 
Moreover, there i* one thing stronger 
tlian the Lion King, and that is the 
evil spirit which, not many moons ago, 
covered his face and his son’s face with 
sores that tingled and gnawed ! ” 

His two hearers looked thunder¬ 
struck, knowing well that no Dahonian 
could have dared to tell this stranger 
of the utb'uik of smallpox which had 
nearly proved fatal to them both a 
year before, the slightest allusion to 
any sickness or mishap of the king 
being punished with instant death. 

“ Who can deceive the Great Fetish?” 
said Gezu, with a show of great polite¬ 
ness. “I have need of his help; but 
we will talk further of this to-morrow; 
the sun is setting, and the Great Fetish 
is weary. Go tliou witli him,” added 
lie to (Jelele, “and show him my palace; 
then take him home and let him be 
well cared for. The king hath spoken 
it.” 

“The king hath spokerf it,” echoed 
Gelele, jvs lie and Delaval left the royal 
presence together. 

Sir Philip had now for the first time 
a chance of seeing the palace into 
which lie had been carried so myste¬ 
riously. It was a huge barn-like build¬ 
ing forty feet high, with a vast open 
square in front of it. In the centre of 
this square towered a giant ceiba or 
cottonwood tree, and between two of 
its enormous buttress - shaped roots 
(which rose almost as high as the roof 
of the palace) lay a clumsy, old-fash¬ 


ioned brass cannon, bearing the <Iai-. 
1640. 

The setting sun cast a long dark 
shadow across the square, and Delavnl 
looked up to see whence it came. A: 
the far corner stood a tall, narrow, 
pointed tower (very much like a ligli:- 
house), seemingly built of a great nuru- 
ber of rough black stones rudely pieccil 
together. 

“That tower,” said the prince, “is 
built of the stones flung Jown upoii 
the heads of our soldiers when they 
‘ broke ’ (stormed) the town of Kogl<i 
Dansogeh, the chief, had insulted .n 
white man, who was my father’s friend, 
and my fatlier sent his ‘ Al*osi ’ guarcj 
to revenge it. They burned the towi: 
and killed all the warriors, and ny 
father put Dansogeh’s skull in 
handle of that sword which you haul 
just seen. Then the prisoners wen 
made to carry to Abomey the stont^| 
which had been hurled at our peopkj 
and to build them into this tower, 
which is called the Tower of Death, 
because our criminals used to be exe¬ 
cuted tliere.” 

“And where are they executed now? 
asked Delaval, trying to hide liis dis 
gust at the cool way in which this tine 
young fellow spoke of such hideous 
cruelties. 

“Here, where we stand,” replioti 
Geleli^, pointing to a dark stain, evi¬ 
dently quite fresh, in the dust arouou 
the old cannon. 

Sir Philip, remembering the shriek? 
that had broken his sleep, press^ id- 
inquiries no further; but n strang-- 
curiosity, for which he could not hia 
self account—although lie had terrib> 
cause to remember it not many week- 
later—impelled him to ask leave tog' 
over the Tower of Death. 

However, there was really very little t' 
see. A dark, steep, crooked stair led u)' 
to a small circular chamber, whicli 
lighted only by one long narrow w’indov. 
hole, seemed so gloomy after the blaa 
of sunset out.side that at first Delaval 
could see nothing at all. By degrc»->. 
however, he distinguished a rusty cli:vi:i 
fastened to the wall, several deep dcia^ 
like sword cuts in the crumbling ma¬ 
sonry, and the fragment of a grindstort 
on the floor. At these grim objects i.-- 
gazed with an unaccountable siiikinc 
of the heart, which a less resolute mau 
might have taken for a prophetic fon- 
shadowing of coming evil. 

Next they visited the House of Oath? 
—a small hut of matting and banil>oo, 
surmounted with a white flag, and as¬ 
cended by thirteen steps of ha^ clay- 
in which the kings of Dahomey niadf 
their vows to the gods. Thence Gelele 
with a knowing smile on his face, as if 

S 'eparing a surprise for his guest, k'i 
claval into a small grove of tig-tnv- 
behind the palace, in the centre of 
whicli stood a low round liovel of nil 
clay, with a cone-shaped thatch of dritti 
grass. 

At tlie door stood several men in tli<> 
dress of native priests, who salutt«i 
them as tliey passed into the hut : but 
Delaval had hardly entered when lie 
drew back with a start of nmazetueut, 
whicli was certainly not unnatural. 

The interior wivs literally creepinc 
with huge brownish-yellow snakes, the 
smallest of which was at least nine feet 
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•ng. Some wore duiiffliiig from the 
K.t'-iMilos, others oniwling olong tlie 
»Ig(‘ Urtwooii tlio Willi onil flie thutcli ; 
i<r one oiiorinmis Itrown fallow oiituo 
•p down on tljo llo<ir so olose to I>o* 
\ .il iLS almost to brush his face in 
illing. 

'• Tlicse are our holy snakes,” said ( Je- 
1.^ **aiid that's all I sliall show you 
)-niglit,for the sun has set, and you 
eed rest.’ 

He gave a ]M'euHar call, ami instantly 
le hamimK'k and its l>*-:irers were seen 
>ining towards them from the end of 
le grove. As they npproaehetl, («e- 
■le glanonl round Inm as if to see 
In'tlior anyone was within hearing, 
lid tlnm, drawing close to Sir I’liili]), 
hispennl, 

** Whit*! ehief, you are a brave man, 
iid 1 would gladly save you. Se«> that 
ovi do wliaU'ver my fatlier bids you, 
)!• bis anger is «l<-;ully.' 

“Does he mean to kill me, then 
-ke<l Delaval, looking IiximIIv at liim. 

•• If you tlo as he udis you, you are 

ife ; but if not-” 

Completing the .seiifem-e with a sig- 
iti'-uit movement of his rigiit hand, 
le prince turnetl Ita-stily away. 


- IIAI'TKR .will.—TIIK rii:sT SK.X «>F 
KVlt_ 

HK next morning Sir Philip was again 
fought In-fore the king and hi.s son, 
liose tall sinewy form and almost 
,uroj)*‘an features looked so manly and 
andsome In-side the elmnsy frame, 
larse bulldog faee, and bloodshot eyes 
f liis ti*rril)Ie fatlier, that Delaval 
luld not help saying to himself, 

•■'That young fellow woubl make a 
iu<-b In-tter king titan tliisold nitlian, 
nd vvlien he (Ann eome to the throne, 
'll Ik* a very good job for I)alioniey.'’ 
King (lezu at once began to ask the 
aronet various ipiestions alxnit his 
frtcan travels, tlie real meaning of 
I)ii-h w.as plain enough to the shrewd 
xjtlorer. The fact was that CJezu's 
ealth had l>pgun to fail, thanks to his 
abitual inteiiij>erance in eating and 
rinking : and having In-ard many 
’onderiui tales of tlie cures wrought 
y Delaval some years la-foi-e uimn 
len who were supposinl to lie sick 
•‘vnnd recovery, he now thought of 
ettiiig this w’oiider-working man to 
Actor him. 

" White chief,” said the king at 
‘ngth, “you are a great Fetish man. 
ou have told me the thoughts of my 
••art Ijefore I spoke thmu ; you knew 
hat the ‘spejtted sickness’ had fall«-n 
jion me ami my son, though no one 
ould have dared to tell you of it. 1 
III a great king; I have much gold 
nd ivory ; I can make you rich if you 
erve me well. Takeaway my sickness, 
i.d you shall live in my palace and he 
ly friend.’’ 

1 >elaval iK'gan to regret the well- 
Ib'd medicine-chest which the Fella- 
ahs li;vd taken from him along with 
verything else that he had ; but he 
U'wered as boldly as ever, 

" I ask no gold from the Vokhe ifau. 
n my own land I am a great cliief, 
nd have os much gold as I wish. If I 
i-kI here the Fetish box which tlie 
obbers took from me among the 
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mountains. I would make the king's 
sickm-.ss lly away like the morning 
mist. ’ 

•• Let tlie Fetish bo.x he brought,” 
Slid (Jezu to his attendants. 

Sir I'liilip, for the first time during 
many years, looketl astoiiislied ; and he 
wa.s .still more .so when two of tlie 
king's slaves brought in cautiously, 
with the air of im-u carrying a liglitctl 
bombshell, the vi-ry medicine - chest 
taken from liim by the Fellatalis in 
the K"ng Mountains so many weeks 
before. 

i>ut the explanation was very simple. 
The robbers, while making ])ri/e of 
1 lela\ ai s guns, .ammunition, and every¬ 
thing of wliicli they undoi-stoixl the use, 
were afraid to meddle with tho myste- 
riou.s brass-lnnind box, in whicli they 
'supposed an evil spirit to lie shut up 
by the great magician. They contented 
themselves witli carrying it along with 
them, meaning to learn its use from 
tin* (li'eat Feti.sh as s<x)n as he was 
well enough to tell them. But, ivs we 
Imve sc*-n. the medicine-chest and its 
master iiad passed from the Iiand.s of 
the Fellatalis into those of tJie Diiho- 
iiians, who had .sent the precious box 
to AlK>m<*y by the king's command at 
the same time as Delaval himself, 
thougli by a ditl'cmit convoy. 

Tlius provideil with what he required. 
Sir Philip proceeded to question the 
king about Ins complaint, and soon dis¬ 
covered that his maje.sty wius sutl’ering 
from a severe attack of indigestion, as 
Wi ll lie might. The baronet then ad- 
miiii'-tered a few simple remedies, warn¬ 
ing CJczii at the same time to be mode¬ 
rate in jiiirtakiiig of certain kinds of 
food, for if be gave the evil sj)irit inside 
of liim too much to eat, it would l>e 
ijuite comfortable, and refuse to come 
out will'll bidden. 

'I’lie king (wlio would have been little 
the wiser if told that he had got “ in¬ 
digestion ’ or “ dy-spejisia’') found tins 
statement of the ease perfectly clear, 
and showed his sutisfiu-tion by inviting 
Delaval to tiinner. Tlie meal wa.s of 
the usual Dahoniian kind—boiled fowl 
and kid, Hsli, yams, bananas, and 
oranges—the only thing remarkable 
about it being that every time (Jezu 
totik up his great bowl of “tumbo” (the 
fresh sa])of tin* palm-tree, tasting .some¬ 
what like sweet cider), hi.s attendants 
held uj> a cloth before him, saying, 
“The Lion lets no other creature see 
him (jucnch his thirst.’’ 

After this. Sir Philip dined daily 
with tho king, who, as his health 
improie<l under Delaval’s treatment, 
showetl him such marked favour as to 
make all tlie native courtiers furious. 
At length it became known that this 
straiiger’hail received an honour never 
v«*t granted to any of fhf)ii —that lie 
)iad actually been allowed to .see King 
(iezu tlrink his "tumbo’’ without any 
cloth being IieUl up at all—and that 
(b*zu had given him the complimentary 
title of *" D«'yeh-min-kpon’^ (he who 
look.s ou while the king drinks). From 
that day the court othcials, one and all, 
were Delaval's mortal enemies. 

Their ill-will did not escape Sir Philip, 
who .saw plainly tliat unless he could 
someliow get clear of Dahomey, he 
would be simply a kind of state pri¬ 
soner till he happened to displease the 




king, and tlien l>e put to death at 
once. 

Being now quartere<l in the palaco 
itself, he was constantly encountering 
a gaunt, om>eyed, grim-looking negro. » 
witli a chain of human ti-eth arouiul 
his neck, and a monkey-skin cap ou his 
head, with the l)*'a.st'.s entire face still 
attached to it. Noticing that the man 
always «‘arrie<l a huge knife in his 
hand. Sir Pliilip one day asked Iii.s 
friend CJelele who this jx-rson was. 

“The executioner,” answered tho 
prince simply. 

Tiji.s information w:is not lost upon 
Delaval, who felt more strongly tuan 
ever that his only chance of life was to 
make his esca|>e as soon us possible. 
But how was this to be done 1 

Meanwhile, the nourishing focal and 
bracing air of .\bomey were fast bring¬ 
ing back his lost strength, and ho felt 
Ix'tter aide to meet the ceaseless ques¬ 
tions put to him about the Kngli.sh and 
tlieir ways by the inquisitive king, wlio 
s«*enic*d greatly astonished at all that 
Delaval told him. One day Oezu Ijegan 
to ask about the “big Kiiglish gun- 
canoes ” that had bomharded Lagos, and 
to jiujuire what sort of men they were 
who maiiag(*d tlieiii. 

“I should like to see one of youf 
sea-wnrrior.s,” he siiid ; “they must l>o 
wonderful men. M’hat are tliey like, 
Deyeli-nun-kpon 1 ” 

Now it happened that the only valu¬ 
able of whicli the Fellatalis had not 
robln'd iSir Philip was a locket contain¬ 
ing his nephew Alontague's likeness in 
naval uniform, which the suix*rstitious 
savages liad mistaken for a “juju” 
(magical charm). So when he heard 
Gezu’s wisli he at once opened tho 
locket and held it out, saying, 

“ Tlii-s is my nephew, who is a sea- 
warrior ; he commands one of our gun- 
canoes.’ 

The king was delighted ; and, having 
pulled it uliout like a child e.xumiiiing 
a new toy, was graciously pleased to 
observe that he would like to keep it. 

The idea of his favourite nephew’s 

f iortmit passing into the hands of this 
>rutal savage was no pleasivnt one to 
Delaval ; but there being no help for 
it, he a.ssentcd witli the l>est grace that 
he could, (iezu at once slipped tho 
chain around hi.s own great bull-neck, 
and began ojiening and slmtting tho 
locket liy turns, grinning like an apo 
every time it Hew open. 

Little (lid Sir Philip dream what 
were to be tlie consequences of that 
seemingly trivial incident. Two clays 
later, just as dinner ended, one of llio 
palace otlicials entered, ancl said some- , 
tiling to the king, which Delaval could 
not catch. 

“ Let liim come in ! ” answered Gezu, 
with a sudden gleam of excitement in 
hi.s heavy ej’es. 

In anotliT-r moment the curtain that 
masked the doorway was thrown back, 
and in came—respectfully c-scorted by 
the oHicer, wlio seemed to know liim 
well—the ex-captain of the »St. Miguci 
Joam Gamboa! 

(To be coiUinued.) 
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11 A Y :\[ O N D F K E Z O L S : 

A STHANOE STUllV UF PLUCK, PITH, AND PEUADYENTURE. 

Bv A. Lai'rie, 

Aiilliiir 0 / “.1 2IayceUoii4 Cowjuftf," cte., etc. 

('HArr;:i: xviii .—peter murpiiv's confession'. 

“T FEEL that Jiiy reason is "oiii", and ! tirant that he may wisely choose bis with any cargo he might pick up. Tli'" 
I that I am larcoiniiig mad. That is friends and his guides !’ ship was his own proiierty, the invest 

the result of tlieliahit of drinking wliich “ I have just sjxid that I w’as rather a ment of a small fortune boldly acquire 
I contracted to deaden my sorrows and , good ])upil. My intelligence would, in in the Arctic setts. Now liis voyogir.^ 

iny retnorse. I know it ; I .see the in* i met, be considered as equal to anything, I was under more clement coiiditions,aLii 

evitable end to which my habits will ; and yet not sufficiently marked for any- the captain had with him his voung wif- 

bring me—paralysis, idiotcy, and death, thing in particular. In turn, I obtained and his little boy Raymond, toen a child 

But I cannot set myself free ; they hold in iny classes the prize for history, for of four years ot age. 

me and rule me; they will fini.sh their geography, for arithmetic; but I con- “ In this way 1 made many voyagfs 
work. fined myself to none of my studies, and to China and Japan, then to Valpami^ 

“ Before they have completed it I will ' never had a decided taste for anything. | and Callao. Mr. and Madame Frezol- 

write my confession, and say what was Some secondary reason had generally ‘ sliowed me much kindness, and I shou. 

my crime. I iniglit do better to go to i determined the current of my efforts have lieen quite happy had it not bet: 

a magistrate and take my declaration for the year, and this reason was often for a ridiculous weakness which oftrr 

with me. But I dare not ; I am afraid. | a pure mania of imitation, the desire to j caused objectionable remarks to i» 

lamacoward; 1 fear the consequences do the same os sueh-and such of my ; made about it, and even brought 

of the avowal. Peojile will know the schoolfellow.s, j serious disagreements. This was tli- 

truth when I am no more, or when they “ Being gifted with this w’eakness of I curiosity wliiclv caused me to occu]} 
cannot hold me responsible for my .acts, character, I needed more than oclier 1 myself with the aflairs of others, spyirt 

That is why I write this. I shall take boys some intelligent and firm clirec- ■ onthem,Hsteningatdoors,aniI conduci 

care that this confession is found only tion, .some will to replace my own, some ' ing myself, in fact, like the worst w 

when I am de.ad, physically or morally, conscience to keep me on the right road. ' servants. If I odd tliat this in&itiai-i' 

and I wiH keep it on me. I wish the Unfortunately I lost my parents early curiosity was doubled by the bouudl(•^' 

real culprit, if he still lives, to be caught | in life, and no one took sufficient in- indiscretion which forced me to chatt«f 

and convicted and punished, but I do ; tcrest in me, to urge me to make the j about all I had seen or heard, it 

not want to bear the penalty of his best use of my faculties. I failed at my [ easily be understood what the con.*^ 

crime .and my complicity. Bachelor’.s examination. TJiis was a j quences were to me in the little won. 

"The doctor I consulted at Boston terrible blow to my vanity. This very of a ship. Frequent disputes, quarrel-, 

said to me, ‘You have some troulile on common defeat, which anyone else and unpleasaiitnesses raged on bo:«ni 

your mind. Mind what you are about, would have wiped out at a second and generally it was all my doing. Ki- 

and try to relieve your mind ; other- examination, completely dissipated my I always managed to escape punisL 

wise your reo-son will one day .succumb counige. All I thought of wns leaving meut for iny indiscretions caused b; 

under the burden.’ Ho saw clearly ! my native town, to get out of the way excess of candour. They used to sir 
enough, did that Doctor Sampson! [ of the witne.sses of my humiliatior.. of me, ‘He is the best fellow in il:- 
And I want to relieve myself from tlie j "An opportunity offered for me to world; he would not hurt a tly ; heli.i- 
romorse which wears me away. Let me | obtain, witliout any university degree, his heart in his hand, and does not kne" 
try while I have iny reason. Let me ] a situation as French master in a small how to keep it.’The truth is, iny toiigi; 
]>ut on pajier tlie remembrances which I school in the environs of London. I and my ears were much too long— 
overwhelm me. Perliaps after liaving I greedily jumped at the offer, and ex- will soon be seen, alas ! 
written mj'confession I shall experience ' patriat^^d myself. Then, instead of pro- “On a voyage we mode to Sydiv' 
some relief. i titing by the chance to thoroughly learn from Bordeaux, with wine on l>oanl.. 

“ And first the truth about my name, aforoignlanguage.topursuemystudies, happened that all the crew deserteiJ t' 

I am not Peter Murjdiy ; I am Pierre and attain to an honourable position in go to the gold-fields, then recently di? 

Gimet, and I .am a Frenchman. ; teaching, I abandoned myself to idle* covered in the Blue Mountains. Tk- 

" But I have no longer the right to ness. For several years I struggled on was an accident to which manj* oUi- 

boast that I am one. The first conse- in subordinate positions. If I finished merchant ships were expose<l, as tii 

quence of the criminal folly in wliich I ' by learning English, it was because I gold-fields exercised an almost invinc 

allowed myself to be involved was that I acquired it as if it were a contagion, hie attraction on the imagination. For 

1 had to hide my identity, and even my ! and without taking the least trouble tunately the deception did not Ja.'t 

nationality. Profiting % the experi- over it. long; the sailors discovered that 

eiico I gained during tlio longtime I “At the end of ten years of this kind at the gold-digginp pheasants did nc 
lived as a schoolmaster in Ireland, and of life, I found myself at Cork, in Ire- fall ready roasted from the sky. .a;,i. 

calling myself a native of Limerick, I land, the tutor of a child of five years tliat it took a lot of trouble to fiml ■ 

took a very common name in the old, whom I taught to read, very badly nugget. So that generally it was it"' 

country; 1 assumed a false personality, paid and very discontented with my lot, difficult to complex; a new crew, tb- 

and as if it were a cannon-ball chained j nut witliout energy enough to improve number of deserters returning to ilr 

to my leg, I drugsred the evil fal.seliood it, when I had the luck to render some coast being considerable, 

across the two America-s, trying every 1 sliglit service to the captain of a French “It seemed to me that Captair 

trade and succeeding at none. j ship, the Belle Irma, then in the liar- Frezols was in no hurry to engao 

"It is out of jmi'e weakness that I j hour. This officer was named Frdzols. fresh men. He contented himself ia 
did the wrong, out of which I never ' He interestecl himself in me, had pity engaging at weekly wages few nm 
miule any profit. .My first schoolmaster | on my distress, and, after satisfying in the harbour to keep the ship in gw 
—excellent man that he was—intei-estcd * him.sclf I could act as his clerk, offered condition, and load up a cargo of vaiu 
himself in me because I w.as rather a I me a place on board. able woods he had bought on his oivii 

good pupil; had remarked the fatal vice “ I accepted the ofler and set off. The account. He had sandal-wood, iroi. 
of my nature, the aliscnce of will, of Belle Irma was a tine three-masted ves- bark, and tulip-wood, and all the raia: 

nitiativc and courage. ‘ Witli Pierre sol, of six hundred and twenty tons, timber of the Australian continent aiu' 

he said, ‘the last who speaks which had been a whaler for many neighbouring islands. This timber w i- 

IS always riglit. Ho must be under years; but the fishery becoming less all in baulks—that is to say, in piec>- 

-oniebody s iutbi'^nce. Never has he and less profitable, Captain Frezols had the size of the trunks, and rouglib 

an opinion of his own. May Heaven decided to use her as an ordinary trader, squared—some of them b€‘ing so hea'q 
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•that it took five or six men to lift them. 
-At the time I took little notice of this 
^letail, but later on it returnwl to my 
mind, and explaine<l something in a 
3iiost niituml xvay. 

“Captain Frt-zols had spent a month 
Jishore with his family in a villa hired 
^*.v him not far fi'om the l>eautifui 
IJotanic Cardens. When the cargo was 
complete he busii^l himself in engaging 
;v new crew—or ratlier lie gave me 
«•rders to do .so. I engaged a score of 
men without troubling myself much 
aJ>out their nationality or their expe- 
i-ience, a.s one is often olilige<l to do in 
siiolj cases ; hut 1 tliougiit I had found 
•V rt'al treasure in a iireton sailor, some 
twenty-two or twentvfliree years old, 
wlii.se name was Acliille Kelern. He 

us a go<Kl-looking fellow, tall atul well 
>ict up, thoroughly ethei' iit In his work, 
nml uiost anxiniis to please atul show 
Jiimself active when his i-hief's eyes 
were on him, not over serupulous, and 
ol.tiging when it j>ai(] him tr> he so. In 
t.ict, one of those fellows who always 
<!<> well on hoanl ship. 

“Achille K*dern ea>iily won over the 
captain. In le.s.s than thi-ee d.iy.s he was 
promotinl without intrigue atul witliout 
* tlort from the position of ordinary sea¬ 
man to that of mate. For niv part, I 
Iclt unl>ounded admiration for)iini ; we i 
were insepand.le—we ate together, we ' 
vb^pt si<le hy side, and when was on 
swatcli I kept him company. Like all 
sucli men, he was a beautiful talker. If 
lie was to Ik* believetl, he l>elonged toan 
illustrious Hreton family,ruined by un- 
a voidable circumstances—ruined to such 
.a point that lie, tlie last of the race, hatl 
to serve »vs a common seaman. But he 
won ill not always remain so ; he would, 
-ooner or later, repair the injustice of 
iii.s lot, and restore the glory of his 
house, etc., etc. 

“Captain Frczols, touclied by the 
misfortunes, of whicli there wiis no- 
’ liing to prove the truth, sliowed young 
Ktilern increasing favour. He did not 
-ce that his young favourite had two 
faces—one polite, flattering, amiable 
for tho.so he could get something out of; 
t ho other Iiarsii, insolent, even cruel, 
for his subordinates or for those from 
w horn lie had notliing to fear or to hope. 
AVe ha<l been three weeks at sea. on the 
A-oyage to Cape Horn, when Madame 
Kia-zols fell seriously ill, and was obliged 
to tiike to her lied. Soon it became evi- 
<Iei)t that her illness would end fatally, 
and the captain, absorbe<l by the inces- 
-^ant cares her ca.se demanded, trusted 
t lie command more and more to Achille 
Kcdern. For my part, I hardly went 
out of the saloon, and often I slept 
■within call of my chief in case he 
•wanted any help. 

“ One night, when the heat was ex¬ 
cessive, 1 had gone on deck for a little 
f resh air, and the captain thought the 
saloon was empty, and he ha<l left open 
•the door of the cabin where the dying 
•woman lay. I thought he was talking 
-to her in a confidential tone, and at 
once, urged by my deplorable instinct, 

I hastened to descena like a cat and 
hide behind the door and listen. 

“ Itwais a solemn interview. Madame 
■prezols, feeling she was approaching 
her end, was beseeching her husband 
to forsake the sea and talce up his home 
in France, to look after the education 
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of little Raymond, wlio was about enter¬ 
ing on his seventh year. 

*■ ‘ Von know you promi.swl me,’ she 
said. ‘What you could not do for me, 
do for your child. Your fortune is 
larger than we ever dreamed of, and 
those twelve baulks of tulip-wood filled 
with gold, added to the value of the 
cargo and the ship, would bring you in 
a eon.siderable iiu-ome. Well, I be.seech 
you, do not make our son a sailor ; it is 
too hanl a life, e.specially for those we 
leave behind us. Put him into industry 


per, into which the gold had been 
run. 

“Why had Captain Fn'zols had i*e- 
course to this strange means of hiding 
the treasui*e he wu.s bringing away 
from Australia 1 I presumed it was in 
order not to tempt the greed of the 
serateh crew. During liis stay ashore 
n»*ar the Hotanic (jardens he had pro¬ 
bably had an opportunity of purchasing 
a certain quantity of native gold, and 
the idea had occurred to him of conceal- 
I ing it from all eyes, e^en from mine, 
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the baulks." 


or science if you would not suffer all 
the anguish that has been my lot when 
5 -ou have been alone at sea.’ 

“ The captain promised to obey his 
wife’s wishes. There was a long silence, 
and fearing to be surprised, I slipi>ed 
away noiselessly. 

“The news I had overheard of twelve 
baulks of tulip-wood filled with gold 
made me think of the trouble the men 
had had one day in hoisting them 
aboard. I knew pretty nearly where 
these baulks were stowed. Lighting 
a lantern, I hurried down into the hold 
and made a careful examination. In a 
quarter of an hour I found out the 
baulks in question. There were light 
chalk marks on them, and, on looking 
carefully, it was not difficult to dis¬ 
cover a hole, closed by a wooden stop¬ 


by running it into the baulks of choice 
wood which had previously been hol¬ 
lowed out. £i’e>i from mine. That is 
what seemed insulting to me. I did 
not say to myself that, knowing my 
liabitual indiscretion, the captain had 
acted wisely in taking such precau¬ 
tions. No. I only thought of taking 
offence, and frustrating kis intentions. 

“Madame Frezols died, and the poor 
captain, giving himself over entirely to 
his grief, left the charge of the ship 
more and more to Achille Kelem. He 
spent whole days in his cabin, a prey to 
profound grief, and found liarclly any 
distraction, even in tlie smiles of his 
little boy. As for us, we saw that we 
had changed masters, and had not 
allied by the change. Kelern was 
rutal, cynical, and a regular tyrant. 
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He did not even attempt to mask his 
true character, and I began to think 
lie was capable of cvcrytliing. But, 
asliamed as I ought to be to say it, I, 
Mlioni a particular instinct warned 
against the unworthiness of the man— 
not only did I not try to cliook his 
iiitluence, but I hel]> 0 fl him, and 1 had 
tlie cowardice to llatter, and always 
think ns he did. One evening, without 
any necessity, without any other object 
tlian that of allowing what I knew, and 
testifying my devotion to him, I told 
liim the secret of the baulks of tulip- 
wood. 

“ Having discovered such a secret, I 
certainly ought to have had my tongue 
torn out rather than reveal it. By 
stupidity, by weakness, by mere love of 
show, I liad allowed myself to tell it to 
the very man who would use tlie know¬ 
ledge for tlie worst of purposes. I was 
not long in tinding out what a mistake 
1 had made. 

*■ KtMera began by making me tell 
liim all the ^ of my knowledge; 

he went witl. ".e into the hold, and 
made me show aim the baulks with the 
chalk marks on them. And when he 
was in possession of these facts, he 
informed me solemnly and significantly 
that he intended that we should be the 
only possessors of tlie secret, and that 
if I had tlie misfortune to speak of it 
to any living soul he would take care 
my mouth was stopped for ever. To 
biniscif ho knew 1 would never speak 
of it under any circumstance. 

“ I did not iforget this. But things 
did not rest here. 

“ Our voyage continued. Cape Horn 
was doubled, we arrived at the latitude 
of the Kio Negro, and it was nece.ssary 
to put in for water. One afternoon 
the captain went ashore with Ktdeni, 
and had his hea<l cutopen by a hatcliet. 
Kelern said he had left the captain in 
the shade of a rock, while lie went off 
to see to the watering, and when he 
returned he found him in this state. 
This statement w.as corroborated by 
the boat’s crew, but it seemed to me 
extremely suspicious, and from that 
time I looked upon Kelern as a villain. 
He had, at any rate, left the men for 
an hour, at the time when they were 
occupied in filling tlie casks. 

“The deatli ot Captain Fn'zols left 
KtHern the command of the Belle Irma. 
He took up his quarters in the best 
cabin, and trom that moment ruled the 
sliip with a hand of iron. He would 
not tolerate the least infraction of 
iliscipline, nor even the slightest mur¬ 
mur. To me he hardly condescended 
to address a word. To the general 
surprise, instead of taking the ship to 
Europe, he steered for Bahia. And 
when 1 asked him the reason of this 
cliange of route, he in'^'Hod nie^rossly 
and put me in irons for a fortnight. 

“During that time we arrived in 
Brazil. At once, as I learnt later 
K«?lern <lischarg-^d the crew, giving 
them two months’ nay, and engaged 
another entirely ot Portuguese, and 
then set sail. 

“The day I came on deck he asked 
me into the .saloon, and invited me to 
lunch with him. I accepted with my 
usual foddenoss. He made me drink 
more than was gootl for me, and then 
talked to me as follows : 


“ ‘ My dear Pierre, during the stay 
you have made in the hokf you have 
perhaps been dreaming that I am 
called Achille Kelern, and that I was 
the mate of tliis ship. You are mis¬ 
taken. I am called Captain Frtjzols, 
and I am the owner of the Belle Irma, 
of its cargo, and all its baulks of tulip- 
wood. ily intention is to jiut in at an 
American port and sell everything to 
the highest bidder. As 1 am not a 
bad fellow. I will give you a sliare. 
If you prefer two bullets in the head, 
you have only to say so ! ’ 

“ I need scarcely say I was utterly 
amazed «at this speecli. But Kelema 
attitude left me not the least doubt on 
the reality of the dilemma. I said—like 
the moral coward I was—that it was 
not my fault that I had the choice 
between a fortune and deatli, and I 
chose—the fortune. At once Kelern 
became the jolly comrade he used to be. 
He showe<l me tlie captain’s papers, 
wliich he had appropriated. He sliowed 
me the log-book, which he continued to 
keep as if he were Frezols, and which 
he liatl liiul the incredible coolness to 
have certified and countersigned by tlie 
French consul at Baliia. 

“ Weeks went by. Without any com¬ 
munication with the crew, who only 
spoke Portuguese, I m(*rely liad to do 
with Kelern, who was thoroughly master 
of me, and with little Raymond Frezols, 
of whom I was very fond. A surprise 
awaited me at Queliec. Kelern took 
the child ashore, was absent twenty- 
four hours, and returned alone. He 
told me on his return tliat he had 
handed over Raymond to some honest 
people, paying tliem a year in advance, 
and that later on lie would make him a 
sufficient allowance. But I quite under¬ 
stood it was indispensable to get rid of 
an important little witness. Again I 
wickedly bowed my head, and ratified 
by pa.ssive complicity this alximinable 
desertion. Happy would I have been 
if 1 could only liave been sure that 
Achille told me the truth, and tliat he 
had really left the child among respect¬ 
able people. 

“ 1 1*0111 Quebec we sailed to New 
York. Kelern had learnt by the papers 
on board that neither the Belle Irma 
nor Captain Frezols was known there. 
He could, witliout awakening suspicion, 
dispose of tlie cargo of choice woods, 
e.xchange the bullion at the mint, and 
sell the ship. All this he did ns if he 
were Captain Fr«?zols, and owner of the 
Belle Irma, by the agency of ex-Pro- 
fessor Pierre Gimet, who signed all tho 
apers as a witness. The result of these 
iflerent operations was eight hundred 
thousand clollars—more than three mil¬ 
lions of francs. 

“ WJien all was over, Acliille Kelern 
again asked me to breakfast with him, 
and ^)oke to me ns follows : 

‘“it is as well, you fool, that you 
should know all the truth. It was 1 
that gave Frezols the crack on the 
head ! But I have arrnngetl for you 
to be looked upon as the murderer. 
Three of the men landed at Bahia will 
swear it when wanted, and give circum¬ 
stantial details. You know, besides, 
tliat you alone discovered and could 
discover the secret of the gold in the 
tulip-wood. You liave countersigned 
all the false papers relative to the sale 


we have just effected. Your fate i> 
clear enough if you ever take to talk 
iiig—you will be hanged. To s.ave 
that, I had better perhaps sink you 
thirty fathoms, with a shot at your 
feet. But 1 know you ; you are too fon ' 
of yourself, and you will keep ailei;’ 
Here are some bank-notes as a prest-ni 
Be ofl; and never let nio hear of you 
again.’ 

“ ^lust I say it ? The speech did not 
surprise me; I half expected it. i 
should have been astonished if it hail 
been otherwise. I knew that Achill- 
Kelem need not kill me to get ridot 
me. I dared not object. 

“ Through tlie two Americas I bor? 
the terror and remorse which havf 
never since left me. Soon I b^n to 
think I was going out of my mind, ami 
I remained os helpless of action as of 
thouglit. But one day I found myself 
without money, and I had to work for 
more. I tried all trades. Sometimes 1 
was a teacher of languages, sometinie- 
a Californian gold-digger, sometimes :> 
navvy on a Canadian railroad, soino 
times an oil-seeker in Pennsylvania, 
but I was always weak, idle, hesitatinc 
and torn bv remorse. Never did I lo^ 
sight of the danger hanging over mv 
liei^ and the menaces of Ki^lem. Terror- 
stricken, wandering, starving, disguisei 
under an assumed name, I liv^ th- 
most miserable life conceivable. T<- 
stifle niy sufferings I took to drink, and 
alcohol did its work. If it did not brir,: 
me oblivion, it brought me lunacy. I 
felt my reason disappearing. After a fer 
weeks tliere remained of the miserald- 
ruin I was, not even my human ind: 
viduality. If only I can in some inca 
sure repair the evil I have done I li 
only I could find Raymond Frezols, tb 
captain’s son, and confess niy sins, am 
put him on the track of Achille Kelern 
But that is to ask too much. Perliap 
Raymond is dead. Perhaps Achil 
Kelern is out of reach. All I can hop 
is, that if ever this mournful confessioi 
falls into good hands, it will receive th 
publicity of the Press, to clear the vii- 
tim and unmask the scoundrel, if them 
is still time. 

“ I desire it, and I hope it, and 1 
Raymond Frezols, if he still lives, t ' 
believe that, in spite of appearance, 
and guilty as I have been by my weak¬ 
ness, I have never ceased to venerau 
the memory of his earthly parents, and 
to love liim.” 

(To b* eonHmtetf.) 
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JOTTINGS BY A CYCLIST. 

By IIkv. L. Mkadow.s White, m.a., 

Author of " A Pki>to(irai>hie Tour on fFherU," "A Thrrr Wreli Unliday on a TrleyeU,” fte. 


"^ow Iwk at onr r«)a<l liofoit* wo «le<»oonil. 

Thore are throe »li«tiiiot with a 

nii'ty corner tiM*iirli. If yon were on an 
onlijiary biovcle you would so.arifly tliink 
ot rulin;' !'Uoh a lull, but on our i‘oii>tortabio 
tiioyclos, with such |>owoiful bmkoH. tlio 
oi-M) in ilitferen*. In biot. 1 Iteliuve tbore 
i' no vobicle upon tlio nuo! or rail more 
Ix'autifully under control than the modern 
tricycle, ('ertainlv not on the roail, for in 
tlie ca*e of borxcil veliiiden there are two 
liea<ls in tite ra-^e, and what the human 
head deinamU the P)|uine hraiii duos not 
always eli-M>.>e to follow. I wuiiltl rather 
U‘ oil iny tricvelc than Ix'liiiel a ii'irio any 
day, IwauM! ) know that a jire-'Siiix* 

of a lever by the four tinoerN of the rioht 
liand will instantly brino nio tu a stand- 
.siill. 

Before we descouil l<x»k at the clorioii-H 
paiiorania Isdort* us ! It isniueh alike from 
any p<iiiil on the chalk rati^'e. Sn* what 
[•■r'ilu ami iK'nutifully woixled plains lie 
Indow us ! S<s! the soit liliie haze which 
e-iveiM the ili.'tnnt hilU. see the ;’reat illu¬ 
sive foMs of the chalk ilowiis sweejiin;! 
away ri;*dit and left as far as the eye can 
see in the middle distaix'c is a ftiiiall 
town, when* we will bait for tea. Little 
\ill.-i;;eH nestle in cosy corners, and hc-rc 
and there a cbun-li tower or spire rises 
alsive the trees, thir nneroiil (ells ns th.at 
we are muhc six Ininilnsl feet nUive the si-a, 
ami we have risen most of that in the last 
li V e miles. The next live miles will l>e e^sy 
W ork, tliou;'Ii the dese«*nt is lirsl of all too 
sti-s’p to be enjoyable. 

Now lot us iiiuimt and pass over the brow 
of the hill. The road turns a!>rnptiy to the 
left, and desctmds sliar]>ly. Alnio.st auto* 
iiiatienily we increase the pressure on the 
brake-levers, and onr iiia liines forward 
at A ate.uly l»aee of Jive or six miles an hour. 
Now steady, we are a|i|iroacliin;' the first 
Ismd of the zi^'za^. It is prudent to slaeken 
to four miles an hour in turning. There ! 
w e are otf airain for another two hundred 
yanls at f*lij;htly increansl sp^d, then 
another eomer, and round a^ain to the 
left hand, and on to the Inst. At lenixth 
wo are at the foot of the hill, wliich ri.scs 
like a wail behind, while betore us the mail 
continues a lonj; ;;eutle (lt>s«'ent, whicli it 
will be a treat to run down. Now put your 
hand dow n and feel the metal of your brake- 

• iruiii. You start --ami no wonder, for it is 
:is hot a* a kettle of Imiliny water. Whence 
<-omes all this heat? It represents the 
nuiount'of motion that yon have obeckeil 
w ith your brake. Any leameil pn)fes.sor of 
ohysics would tell you that the motion of 
tiio machine has Iieen transformed to the 
molecules of the hrake-drum, which motion 
inakcM itself apparent as heat, and that if 
you could convert this heat lutck attain into 
motion it would, with veix' little effort of 
your own, take yon up to die top of the hill 
V ou have just come down. Wlienwillsome- 
IxHly be kind enou^b to invent a compact 
.a]>t>Aratus which will do this without the 
heli> of a clumsy and heavy electro-motor? 

>Ve are now nearin*; a small country 
town, and there are seveml pe»lestriaiis 
:.lM>ut. Let me IntnKluce you to a few more 

* • |>eople you may meet ” on a cycle journey. 
See tliat old lady in front with a liasket on 
each arm. We shall have to overtake her 
s<M>n, and as she is in all probability deaf 
(I always allow for most of the |>eople you 
meet on a countiy road being deaf), we give 


PART III. 

I a good ring of the bell a hundred yanU off. 

Slie .shows no sign of the vibrations having 
I rejiched the tympanum of her ear. Sixty 
vards -ting, ting ! She looks first over one 
' lie Ige and then over tlio other, and then re- 
' Slimes her walk. Twenty yards—ting, ting, 
ting! Things are beeuining serious, and we 
slacken s|H*ed, as we do not wish to alarm 
, the olil lady. Slie hears this time, turns 
j rL'lit round, and tiicn steits aside (o look. 
“Dh.ileary me I theiuwelocijKHla ! Icouldii’t 
think whatever was a-comin’ I ” 

! Now hero is another very eonimon sight. 

' A few hundred yanls ahead are three s|icci- 
meii.s of a {Kirticiil.-ir tyi>c of nurseiimid. 
tkicli has a i>oraiiihulator, and an infant 
; more or les,s in the perambulatur—as a rule, 

I less ill tlian out. They eviiiently think the 
whole road Is’longs to them, and are coming 
I this way abreast, talking together of their 
own tirivalc —rirtf juivate—allairs, while 
the slumliering l»a)<es dangle heads and 
anus in any ]>o.siiion hut the natnml, and, 
were it not for sundry strajis and wra^w, 
WDulil soon be fc»nn<l measuring their Ultie 
lengtlis u)Min the r<>.a 1. Not until tliey have 
liai plenty of bell and a sliout do (bey deign 
to make way, and as we pass in single lilr 
througii the channel tliat has been allotted 
I to us we liear, “Kh, the nasty dangerous 
I things!" 

I Here comes another unpleasant object— 
* a huge brewer’s waggon, piled up with bar- 
1 rels ami drawn by llnw horses. Tliedviver 
j is banlly to lie distinguidie<i from one of 
I Ids own casks, and he will want a good 
j niusing, for lie is fast Rsleo{)—at least, that 
I is the genera! rule. He does not hear the 
I bell, and tlie huge mndertuis niaas comes 
I rolling along the middle of the roa«l, giving 
us no room on either slie. “ Hullo, there ! 

' where are you coming to ? ” “ Wha-n-a ! ” 
i (growl, growl, growl). “Them things 
oughtn't to be allowed on the roads!” 
(grumble, gnimble, gnimble). 

I At length we reach the little town, to 
find we are in time for post, and I may here 
i tell'you of something that hapiiened to me 
I as I was entering the town of Wantage at 
just such a time on oxe of my tours. I came 
' a good pace up the hill into the niarket- 
j place, wliere there were several men stand- 
, mg about, and swung round to enter the 
archway of the club hotel, where 1 intended 
to have tea One of these men—whose 
nasal organ was somewhat conspicuous by 
its colour—1 was surpriseil to see (ouch his 
hat to me in a very officious nianner, first 
witli one hand and then with the other. 
This seemeil to me ratlier suspicious, for 
when a man you have never seen liefore, 
and who has no connection with the inn 
you are going to patronise, touches his hat 
with loth hands, there is sure to be some¬ 
thing in the wind. 

Before tea 1 wrote some postcanis, and 
sallied forth again to find the post-office. 
In an evil moment I asked the wherealiouts 
' of the post-office from my officious friend, 

. who was still lounging about near King 
! Alfred’s statue, and who ap)ieared to be an 
I ostler. He immediately expressed bisreadi- 
I ness to come along with me and show me. 

I This, too, I thought suspicious, andarcord- 
ingly asked a bystander if he could inform 
me. H.aving posteil my letters, I returned 
to tlie marKct-place, when up conies the 
officious ostler, touclies his hat with botii 
hands, and wiys, “ I'll tell you what you 
can do for me, sir ; yon can just give me a 


bottle of ginger-liecr to drink yer 'ealth 
in ! ” Now as my bcaltli was uncoiimuiiily 
giMid, 1 liad no desire to have it imiin>ve«l 
HI the way suggested. Moreover, when a 
man with a very red nose and a ver> 
bloated face expre.sst.*s Ids desire for a 
Isittle of yiiigtr-Otcr, don't take him too 
literally ! 

Now let me introduce you to a much 
more pleasing individual often met witli. 
We will call him “the interested ol<l gent.' 
He collies np as wc jsist our cards and iii- 
sjiects the machines—tries tlie liell, ex¬ 
amines the cyclunicter through his spe<‘- 
tncles, looks into the lamp, and seems tu 
desire a little conversation. “ How far 
have you come to-day?” We tell him. 
“ Heafly ? C iipital, capital! And how far 
do you propose going to-day ? ” We inform 
him. “ Oh, j'c.s ; vou'll do it easily. And 
does this little dial register tlie number of 
miles?” We as.scnt. “Ah! how veiy in¬ 
genious. Dear, dear ! There wiis nothing 
of this when I was a bov. Don't you find 
it very hard work?” We repudiate tliu 
idea “Ah! but llien, you see, you are 
young and vigorous. 1 don’t tliink that 
sort of thing would suit me at my time of 
life.” We suppose not. “And now, what 
do you do when you come to a range of 
hills?” We say, of course very naturally, 
that if we do liot want to cros.s them we 
remain where we are ; but —well—of course, 
if we desire to get to tlie other side—why. 
we go over them ; and if the road is too 
steep to ride, we get off and push. “Ah, 
yes ! Dear me ! A deliglilfiil way of see¬ 
ing the country. If 1 were fifty years 
younger I should certainly invest lu one.” 

We stay for tea, and have a lovely even¬ 
ing l>efore us, and let me tell you this is 
the time forniaking agnod journey. Before 
sunset we stop to jHiliid) up lamps, and an 
hour later we light up. N.B.—Always 
have a good supply of wax vestas with you, 
and always be careful to keep your lamp 
trim and respectable. Nutliiiig looks more 
slovenly tlian a dirty greasy lamp. 

We at leugth pull u]> at the club head¬ 
quarters in the next town, and thus ends 
our ideal day. But rememlier that daj’s 
when everytliiiig is in one's favour are 
sometimes Jew and far between. You may 
wake up as 1 have done, and hear the rain 
beating against the window, and oh ! how 
yonr spirits will sink into your boots. You 
will probably very often experience a head 
wind wliich Glows iiersistently in your face, 
causing you to dismount and walk np the 
slightest hill, retarding you on the level, 
and forbidding the luxury of descending an 
incline with feet on the rests. Then you 
will probably find (larta of the country 
where the ro.'id surveyors appear to have 
gone mad and covered the rnaus with stones 
in the dry months of June and July ; and 
worst of all, yonr macliine may meet with 
some mishap, and delay you lioiirs or even 
days while you have it i>ut to rights by the 
club repairer; but in this Dcannot speak 
from experience, as the worst tliat has 
happeneu to either of my machines has 
liecn the loss of a small nut, which was re¬ 
placed in half an hour. But all this is 

E art of the education of the cyclist. It 
egets within him a power of endurance, 
and teache-s him to govern his temper, and 
when a perfect day uoes come, it is rendered 
all the more deliglitful. 

Have 1 ever had an accident ? No, 
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never, I am thankfnl to sav. though of 
course there are accidents of different kinds. 
There are those due to faults in the making 
of machines, when a piece of hail brazing 
or a daw the framework may be fraught 
with serious consequences. These are «ic- 
cidents in the truest sense, but thanks to 
good workmanship and improved plant 
and machinery, they are now much le.ss 
frequent than they were, as a o^cle is now 
mode 03 carefully as a locomotive engine. 
Putting these aside, I cannot see wiiy 
there should be more accidents in the use 
of the modem tricycle than with any other 
means of locomotion. It is the safest high 
speed vehicle upon the road, though of 
course you must thoroughly understand the 
why and the wherefore of every part of 
yoor machine, and every cyclist should 
know something of “thecentre of gravity,” 
and what is meant by “ stable and unstable 
equilibrium.” If you go flying round a 
comer at a high speed, or let your machine 
run free on a hill of which you cannot see 
the bottom, you must expect the natural i 
consequences of ignoring the laws of [ 
mechanics; but with ordinary care and a | 


little mechanical common-sense I believe ; 
that.accidents.with the tricycle may be re- | 
dnce<l to a minimum, i! not to zero. One | 
thing is imperative ; the machine must be I 
kept in penect order, all nuts and screws j 
being examined from time to time to see : 
that they are firm in their places, j 
EUit>ecially should those nuts and screws be ' 
looked to which connect the brake-lever 
with the brake. 

I wonder whether the same thought has 
ever struck you which forced itself upon 
me after one or two tours. That thought 
was, how little I knew of England till I 
took to spending iny holidays in this : 
fashion. It you rush tlirongli England : 
Ainerican-fasliion, by the railway, walking i 
through a few cathedrals, and scaling the | 
walls of a few castles, you may have ' 
“done ” the country, but you liavenotseen 
it. On a cycle alone can you see it to per¬ 
fection. There is no liurrj'-scurrj', no Jug- ! 
gt^e, no tickets or fares, and your machine ; 
will wait for you. On the cycle you tra- i 
verse parts of the country where the rail- i 
way is unknown. You are continually i 
turning up in all sorts of odd places on j 


which few but the inhabitants bave str 
set their eyes. You can choose yonron^ 
time, your own speed, your own haltb; 
places, and can thus secure such a hulrin} 
ns you will in no other way, for the extra 
speed ‘gives you a great advantage over ih 
praestrian in the larger expanse of countri 
you can visit in a given time. Certainly 
the traveller by railway has little idea of tlit 
l>eauties of rural England. “Breakfast in 
London and dinner at York ” sounds very 
grand and fine, and may do for busines>. 
but not for j)lea8ure. If recr^fion ami 
rest l)e your omect, take a tour in any pm 
of this fair England. For quiet rota! 
beauty, for variety, for luxuriance, there i- 
no such land upon the face of the earth 
See its villages, its churches, its peaoefal 
homesteads. Linger among its bills and 
valleys that seem to laugii and sing in tliei: 
venlant beautv. Let your mind be open t" 
the soothing influences of the sigiits ani 
sounds of Nature. Look through the veil 
to that which is beyond, and ^aok God 
for tlie land of your birth. 

(THE EXD.) 


THE WIRE AND THE WAVE; OR, CABLE-LAYING IN THE CORAL SEAS. 

A TALE OF THE SUDMAKINE TELEGRAPH. 


E ach time that Gilvray visited the 
St. Clairs he was more and more 
charmed with their home, and espe¬ 
cially with Cora. She was not one of 
those pretty girls who take at first 
sight, and on further acquaintance lose 
their hold upon a sensible man. Cora 
was not seen all at once, but ever re¬ 
vealed new gifts and graces of the 
highest order. The shadow of her an¬ 
cestry, in the eyes of a prejudice happily 
dying out, liM been practically for¬ 
gotten by the Englisliman until re¬ 
called by her brother. He loved Cora, 
and ns the term of his sojourn in the 
island was getting short, he resolved to 
ask her to ^lare his life. 

The opportunity came at a “ maroon,” 
or picnic, given by the Rev. Mr. Good¬ 
win, the English chaplain of Felicidod, 
in the grounds of his residence. The 
gathering was representative of the 
island, for the good pastor loved to 
harmonise his parti-coloured flock in 
the sunshine of brotherhood and charity. 
Clergymen of the ditferent denomina¬ 
tions were also invited, and the 
Lutheran priest might be seen con¬ 
versing with the Moravian missionary. 
Several of the telegraph staff’were pre¬ 
sent, and also the Mayflower chilaren 
from the boarding-house. 

Gilvray proposed to Cora while they 
were sitting on the KRiss under a tipit- 
palni. She refused nim, but neverthe¬ 
less her downcast eyes and trembling 
accents bade him hope. 

They had both risen, and Gilvray 
stood regarding her earnestly. 

“May I ask why you reject me?” 
said he. 

“ Yours is only a passing fancy,” re¬ 
plied the girl. “You will go away and 
forget you ever knew us.” 


Bv J. Mi nro, 

Author of "’Electricity and itg Ctes," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XXIII.—THE INSURRECTION. 

“Nev’er!” said Gilvray in a fervent ' 
voice. “ You are not the kind of woman ' 
a man forgets.” I 

“ I am only a poor Creole girl,” said i 
Cora. “ In your own country you will 
find many prettier, more accomplished, I 
richer— ” I 

“ None ! ” cried Gilvray. “ Not one j 
of them can be anything to me. 1 love i 
you, Cora ! ” 1 

Tliere was a burst of merry laughter 
behind the tipit-tree, and Hetty May- I 
flower, aiming a Japan lily full at 
Gilvray, came running up, chased by 
her brother and followetl by Charlie 
Seaforth. | 

“ Why don’t you come and liave some | 
real lemonade, and oranges plucked j 
from the tree ? ” cried Hetty. 

Gilvray picked up the lily bud and 
handed it to Cora, who fastened it in 
the bosom of her dress. 

That evening the boarders at Mount 
Pleasant were lounging as usual after 
dinner on the verandah. The day had 
been close and sultry—not a breath of 
air to temper the stifling heat. The 
sun had set like a bomb of tire among 
the bursting vapours of the west. The 
golden haze which ordinarily filled the 
valley had now faded out, leaving a 
dull mist over the distant palms and 
cane-tields. Darkness foljowed with 
its hosts of stars, arid still the heat : 
seemed to continue. _ I 

The boarders were not inclined to ■ 
talk; even Judge Cass, after pro- | 
nouncing the sunset not even a | 
“patch” upon those of Lake Winne- | 
pasango, contented himself with suck- | 
ing at his cigar. The travelling Yan¬ 
kee had disappeared altogether on an 
urgent visit to Nassau and Havana. 
Miss Ashley declared it had not been 
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so hot since the day of the last eartli- 
quake. 

The young people were in a gayer 
mood, Hetty recounting to Charli- 
Seaforth the marvellous experienci’ 
of her childhood in the State of Maiii^ 
—“ clar down east,” as she expressed it 
Harry was turning over a picture-book 
of “ Indians on the Plains.’’ 

“ I lived at grandpa’s, you know, 
said Hetty, while her blue eyes lighte. 
and her pale cheeks bloomed at ll)^ 
recollection. “Grandpa’s is the larp- 
white house on the hill, with the mea¬ 
dows and the maple-trees all about 
Of course I went to school, and t' 
meetin’-house of Sundays. In sprin? 
I used to go every day to the bam t' 
feed my pet lamb, and in summer u 
the pasture to gather cranberries o- 
pluck the white-weeds and the forget- 
me-nots by the mill-stream to trim m,'' 
straw hat. Then in the 'fall’ I wi'd; 
nutting in the woods, when the niapl'-- 
were all yellow and the sassafras as nJ 
as crimson. And in winter— ” 

“ In winter,” said Charlie, “ you 
tripped through the snow to sclioi 
like a little snowbird, with your cheek; 
glowing like a scarlet berry.” 

“In winter,”SJiid Hetty, ignoring thr 
interruption, “my Uncle Julian took 
me in nis ox-slea to see the lumlter 
camp, and Harry and I would set trar-i 
for woodchucks and chipmunks in 
snow. But you know it'most alvray- 
rains there, and when it don’t rain i' 
fogs; and when it don’t fog it freez*'- 
I reckon I wore my waterproof neitfl' 
every day. I wore it at Daisy’s party 

“You will not wont it where you art 
going.” 

“ I wrote and told grandma I w.ii 
going all round.” 

f'lJ 
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“ If we lay a cable to Buenos Ayres, 
perhaps Mr. Gilvray and I will come 
witii it. Would you be pleased to see 
usT’ 

“ I «uess I’d be about. Where is he 
now 

“ In the garden. He goes there to 
meditate.” 

“ I reckon I know why. Guess he's 
i:i love ; he looks so sentimental.” 

“In love!” said Charlie. “With 
whom, Miss Ashley?” 

“ You can’t keep a secret.” 

“ Oh, I like that! ” said Charlie. 
“ -Men can keep a secret; girls can’t.” 

“There, now, I shan’t speak to you 
any more. Go and talk to Mr. Cass.” 

“ Of course there are exceptions,” 
said Cliarlie. 

“That’s better,” said Hetty; “but 
still I ain’t pleased. Can you tell me 
what light that • is over there ? ” 

“A black fishing by torch-light in 
some lagoon, or making a bontire of 
megass.” 

“Tljcre is another!” cried Hetty, 
pointing with her finger. Far to the 
westward a dull red glare could be seen 
on the dark expanse of the cane-fields, 
and at some distance apart a second, 
then a third. The fires seemed to in¬ 
crease in fury, and tlie flames shot up 
into the darkness. Hetty ran to her 
mother’s side ; while at the same mo¬ 
ment Gilvray appeared on the stairs 
leading to the verandah, and remarked 
in a tone of curiosity, 

“What can these fires mean out 
west ? ” 

“ Surely the estates are burning,” 
cried Miss Ashley in a voice of dismay. 

Wljile they gazed a fourth conflagra¬ 
tion burst out, much nearer to them, 
and faint sounds of cheering and the 
clang of bells were borne towards them 
on the still air of the niglit. 

“Certainly tliey are tires,” said the 
Judge; “but don’t the planters burn 
their brush ?■’ 

Even as he spoke the black waiter 
Jonathan, followed by the coloured 
servants, came rushing out on tlie 
terrace, shouting excitedly, 

“Bon Esperanza, and Peter’s Hope, 
and (lolden Kock are blazing. Gor- 
ramity ! de last day am come—horoo ! ” 

Gilvray hurried to his room and got 
Ills glasses, putting at the same time a 
revolver, fully loaded, into his pocket. 
He returned to the verandah, and 
scrutinised the nearest conflagration. 
Then he handed the glass to Clarence, 
with tlie remark, 

“The insurrection has broken out.” 

The ladies were now in a state of 
consternation ; but the gentlemen 
calmed and reassured them. 

“I can just see n lot of black imps 
dancing wildly about in that nearest 
glare,” sai<l Clarence. “ There are now 
seven tires. Why, certainly, it is a rebel¬ 
lion. Hark ! don't you liear the alarm 
bells?” 

The Canadian gave a like report. 

“ Well, what is to be done ? ” said the 
Judge. “ I suppose we are quite un¬ 
protected here. We must put tlie liouse 
in siege and pr'tect ourselves. These 
negroes look faithful. What do you 
think. Miss Ashley?” 

Jonathan was called and auestione<l. 
He asserted his fidelity and tliat of the 
servants, some of whom had been 
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tampered with, but had not listened to 
the evil counsels of tlie agitators. He 
declared that he was ready to fight to 
the last. Some of the coloured women 
had begun to weep and wail ns though 
their destruction were at hand. Tliey 
were ordere.d to desist, and all the ser¬ 
vants brought into the house. 

“ One of us must ride to Felicidad 
with the news, and get assistance,” said 
the Judge. “ Pity we can’t all fly, but 
there is no time; and 1 reckon the 
blacks are up in that direction too.” 

“ I shall go,” said Gilvray. “ I know 
the by-paths well, and most likely the 
telegraph will be required.” 

“ It is hazardous,” said Cass. 

“I am armed,” replied Gilvray. 

“Let me go with you, in case of acci¬ 
dent,” said Charlie Seaforth. “ Two 
messengers are better than one.” 

The request was agreed to, and the 
horses being hastily s.addied, they 
mounted quicklv, and, stealing round 
the back of the house, rode away 
through the traces between the canes. 
All appeared quiet in the eastern part 
of the island ; the houses of Felicidad 
lay in shadow; aiid the lights of the 
shipping gleamed in the daruness. On 
cresting a low hill, which permitted a 
view of the southern coast, Gilvray 
uttered a cry of alarm. 

“Look ! Cane Garden is on tire.” 

A bright ruddy glare shot into the 
sky from the woody promontory so 
familiar to them both. 

“ Charlie,” said Gilvray in a husky 
voice, “I niust go to the St. Clairs. 
Perliaps they are being murdered. 
Hurry on to Felicidad for lielp.” 

“See! there is anotlier tire ahead of 
us,” replied Cliarlie. “ Let us go round 
by the St. Clairs; and if they are in 
trouble you can stay, and I will make a 
rush for the town.” 

Tliere was no time to discuss the 
matter, and Gilvray. eager to assist his 
friends, assented. They spurred their 
horses and galloped away in the direc¬ 
tion of the burning buildings. When 
they drew near the scene of the con¬ 
flagration the shrieks and yells of in¬ 
furiated negroes grew louder and 
wilder, and they could plainly hear their 
hoarse bursts of laughter, curses, and 
snatches of song. The roar of the burn¬ 
ing factory and outhouses, the fountain 
of sparks soaring up into the night, 
and the volumes of black smoke, tinged 
with a lurid glare, presented a wild and 
feai-ful scene. 

A hundred yards from the burning 
homestead they tethered their horses 
to a gate, and crept through a field of 
c.anes towards the house where they had 
spent so many pleasant hours. It was 
wrapped in names, as were the sugar- 
mills beyond. The glare illuminated 
the whole premises, and shone upon 
their faces through the stems of the 
cane. A wide yard in front of the fac¬ 
tory was now the theatre of a demoniac 
revel, for here the rioters Iiad congre¬ 
gated away from the heat and falling 
sparks of the conflagration. Casks of 
rum in all stages of rawness had been 
rolled out of tlie distillery and broached 
by the rebels, who quafled their fiery 
contents in great calabashes as if it had 
been water. Hogsheads of molasses 
had been staved in, and the black .stream 
flowed out like blood upon the ground. 


Some of the negroes, frenzied with rum, 
had stripped themselves entirely nude, 
and smeared their bodies with the vis¬ 
cous syrup, or wallowed and weltered in 
the shining mess. Others were career¬ 
ing round in a wild bacchanalian dance, 
whirling fire-bmnds, and shouting, yell¬ 
ing, and whooping with a fiendish glee. 
M’omen were there parading in tlie 
silks and satins of the St. Clair ladies, 
and mocking each other with idiotic 
laughter as they shook their traiiiN 
from side to side, and strutted under 
silken parasols, with naked legs and 
feet, like ducks tricked out as pea¬ 
cocks. 

Where were the St. Clairs ? In a 
corner of tlie yard not far from where 
the spies were hidden. A rude plat¬ 
form had been erected on some up¬ 
turned barrels, and round it were 
gathered a group of the rioters, less 
drunk than the rest. Here, too, w.as 
collected a great quantity of the elegant 
furniture which had decorated the St. 
Clair mansion ; pictures and hangings, 
chairs, tables, escritoires, and cabinets— 
all piled in rough confusion. 

A sale was going forward ; but not of 
these alone—a sale of slaves, the St. 
Clairs and their household servants. 
Poor Fiba, one. of the brown girls who 
served them at table, was mounted on 
the platform. The auctioneer, a big. 
burlv negro, with a palni-leaf hat ou 
his nead and n choice cigar between 
his thick lips, had torn tlie thin gown 
of the girl rrom her shoulders, to expos** 
her neck He had twined his fingers 
into he. .';c.ir, and pulled back her hend 
to show bar white teeth. He slappetl 
her on ihe back, extending her arms, 
and exclaimed at the pitch of his voice. 

“ What’s bid for dis prime article { 
Good servant gal, dis; tit for nigger 
lady. Hi ! you folks dar ! ” 

“ Hab-a-dollar !” cried one man, and 
the witticism Avas greeted with shrieks 
of laughter. 

The girl was knocked down for Imlf- 
a-dollar. 

“Put up de huccra girl,” cried a ninl<- 
A'oice impatiently. 

“Ya! ya! tie huccra girl!” cho¬ 
rused the others. 

On the platform lay a niotionles-s 
figure in a white dress. The auctioneer 
gave it a kick with his bare foot, and 
shouted, “Git up!” The figure rose, 
and Gilvray, craning his neck, s;i\v 
that it was Adele. She was pale ns 
death, and had been weeping bitterly. 

“ Come yar ! ” cried the salesman, 
seizing her roughly by the shoulder 
and di-agging her to the front of tin- 
platform. 

“Dis young gal—‘nigger—buccra ' 
mees,” cried the auctioneer. “Quarter 
dollar to start, anyhow.” 

There was another peal of laughter 
at tlie stale jest. The auctioneer laid 
hold of the girl’s dress at the nock, and, 
heedless of her struggles, attempted tt> 
tear it open; but at thi.s moment n 
scuffle arose at the outskirts of tlu>- 
crowd, and a roar of voices made him 
pause. Then, breaking the crowd whieli 
gave way before him. appeared the tall 
form of George St. Clair, his face pale 
and bloody, and his eyes flashing with 
anger. He was about to hurl himself 
upon the platform and fell the brutal 
auctioneer who insulted his sister^ 
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when the nibble pounceil upon him from 
behind nnd hustleil him, ^trug^ling, to 
the roiir. Through the disortlerwi ninks 
(yilvmy nnd his compiinion caught n 
glimpse of other ligures held down 
torciblv on the ground. These wore 
the otlier members of the fSt. Cluir 
liousehokl waiting for the hnimiier. 

•* Was Cora amongst them I” Only a 
niiiuiie or two luul (Jilvray bt*en a 
witness of this pimdcmoniuni, and yet 
it seetiitsl an age. 

‘’Kill dat buccra fool!” cried the 
auctintieer, shaking his list at (h*orge, 
while he liauled .-\ili le t<i the verge of 
the platform, and siiatclnsl t.he rililMin 
from her. hair, which fell in wavy 
masses upon her «houlders. 

** i..ook at tlis—yali-liah!” he cried 
again, holding a raven tre.ss at arm's- 
length. •’No wool <lis. lie I he! Skin 
ob milk, iio ! ho ! ' 

(tilvray levelled his pistol and tired. 

Tlie auctioneer uttered a howl of 
pain and t>ounded trom tlie platform. 
'I'liere was a territi'sl rush of tne blacks 
Iroin tti<* s|>ot, while shouts and yells 
.arose on every .side. In the confusion 
< divray notieisl a gigantic negro, cl:is[>- 
iiig a white form in his anii.s, dash 
nefi'ss the lighted yard. A glaiiee told 
iiim it WU.S t^uaga carrying oil' Mi.ss 
.St. Clair. 

The sight drove every other rtsolu- 
tion from Ids iidixl. 

••Col' he cried to Charlie. “ Hide to 
F<dicidad foi- your life and get tussist- 
jiiiee. Away I 

Charlie obeyed on the instant, un- 
Idtehi'd Idi horse, and inoiiiit'ng in hot 
Jjaste, Hew like the whirhv e-.- in the 
ilin'elion of tlie town. As K • laftensl 
tip the streets all wa.s quiet ns a eity of 
the dead, save for the trilling of the 
«'ieal;us or the oci’.asiontil bark of a dog. 
The sci'iit of jasmine fi'om the gardens 
j>‘rfumed tlx* luglit air. 

He ro<le to tlx* tidegrapli-oHiee and 
knockefl at the gate. With querulous 
^runt, an oUl woman opened it, aixl 
ix'arly droppe<I as Charlie boiiixled 
past tier uj) tlie stairs, three steps at a 
time. lie calli*d for Tracy, wlm^ pre¬ 
sently appeansl in Ids nightgown, and 
heard the news. Tracy roused up 
1 )ixie and ordered him to up’' 

('.aycos, while they nm to tell the 
governor. 

That functionary was enjoying the 
sleep of tile just when he wa.s hastily 
summoned to the audience cliamber, 
not in the lK‘st of tetnper. But Charlie's 
report soon altereil Ids mood, and after 
a uurried consultation it w.as n'solved 
to call out tlio militia, and telegraph 
for help to Cavcos, wliere the Cacique 
was known to lie. 

When Tracy and our hero returned 
t.o the telegraph-ortice, Dixie, seated at 
tlie key, exclaimetl, 

“I can't get Caycos. I l>olieve the 
rioters have cut the land-wire.” 

Trvey exaniinwl the instruments. 

“ That's so,” said he; there’s no 
current. All riglit; we must go to the 
Ciible-hut.” 

Tliey rousetl up Carey, who kept the 
key of the hut, and rowetl noiselessly 
towards Cable Bay. .411 seemed quiet; 
hut they approaclied it with caution. 
'I'lie door was opened and a light struck. 
Tlie instruments were in their usual 
places. -• 
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“(iood!” ejaculated Mr. Tracy. 
“ Now siiut tlie door, and one of you 
keep watch outside.” 

Caycos was “called,” but for full ten 
minuti'.s there was no answer. 

“ Confound those £ellow.s at the other 
end ! I'm afraid they’re gone to lK*d,'’ 
said Tracy. 

*■ I hojie the cable is not cut,” said 
(’arey. 

“ It is too well hid for that.” sai<l 
Tracy, “llallol tliauk go<Khiea.s, Caycos 
is n‘plying. 

The spot of light on the scale of the 
receiving instrument was Hying swiftly 
from side to side*. 

The governor's me.ssage wa.s des- 
patcliod, and Tracy, with Charlie Sea- 
torth, returneii to Felicitlad, leaving 
Carey at the cable-hut. Tlie town was 
now alive with tlie iniiabitants running 
to and fro in all directions : bells were 
ringing; conch-shells blowing. The 
miliiia liad I»e4*n hastily nm.sten-d in the 
square, and divided into bajxl.s uiuler 
their c.ajitains, to scour the island by 
ditl'erent routes. Women and chiiilreii 
were screaming, dogs barking, and 
horses neigliing. 

In the centre of the .square stood the 
governor, surroundeil by the leading 
mereli.ants, among tlictn Mr. Elliot. 
Tlie Biot Act was formally read, and 
the troojis were put in motion. Charlie 
join<*<l tlie b.and which had been ordered 
to .Mount Pleasant. 

“ Take iiiy advice, Soaforth, and re¬ 
main where you are,” said .Mr. Tracy, 
laying his hand on Ciiarlie s arm. 

“No,'’ rejilicd Charlie. “If you had 
.seen what I saw you would not stop 
nx*.” 

“All right, my lad; good luck to vou,” 
crietl Mr. Tracy. “I must not leave 
my post at present.” 

Ciiarlie acted as a scout to the party, 
which deiileil at a smart trot along tlie 
grassy avenui's of tlie canes. Occa¬ 
sionally a band was detached to the 
rescue of some Imrning plantation, one 
of them being ordered to Cane Carden. 
On arriving at Mount Pleasant tliey 
lialti'd to reconnoitre the boarding¬ 
house. Charlie slipped oH' his horse, 
nnd crawling up in the shadow of the 
trees, found tlie place all quiet. Appa¬ 
rently tlie rioters had not reacheil it. 
Nevertlielcss, he dared not present 
himself oi)enly, in cose of an ambush, 
or a mistake on the part of the de¬ 
fenders. He therefore crept into his 
bedroom by the window, which ho found 
unlatched, and stole, in his stockings, 
to tlie dining-room. He could hear ^e 
voices of his friends muttering within. 
So far they were safe. 

His reappearance was greeted with 
delight, and after informing the 
lioarders of the relief at hand, he re¬ 
turned to the militia, and led tliem into 
the house. 

Mr. Cass had proveil himself a man 
of pluck and resource. He and the 
otlier gentlemen had armed themselves 
with the available weapons, and jiosted 
sentinels at tlic leading avenues. At 
intervals the sentinels were visited in 
rotation. The women nnd children, too 
alarmed to sleep, resterl on couches in 
the dining-room. In short, the house 
was put into a state of siege. 

The new forces were similarly dis¬ 
posed, nnd a strict watch was kept, for 


the attack might be made at any mo¬ 
ment, and the yells of the rioters were- 
wafted to their ears. 

Midnight had passed, but still there 
were no .signs of the enemy, though the 
circle of burning estates closed in, and 
the clamour of the infuriated negrot's 
sounded louder and louder. It was a 
niglit of terror for the little garrison, 
because they knew their assailants 
would l>e maddened with drinking the 
new rum. Chaidie's trouble was in¬ 
creased by his anxiety for the fate of 
(lilvray and the unfortunate St. Clairs. 
He blamed himself for not having re¬ 
turned to Cane Carden, but it was too- 
lute now to tliink of such a thing. 

About two in the morning a great 
shouting and hallooing arose not far 
from the boarding-house, and the sen¬ 
tinel on the terrace came running in 
jx'.st haste to the vemndah. 

*■ They are coming now ! ” he cried. 

“ Wliich way / ’ inquired the judge, 
examining his pistol. 

“ I'p the avenue in strong force.” 

“All right. Silence is the Mol'd!” 
said the captain of militia. “I’repare 
to give them a voiles*, l»ut let no iiiau 
lire till they rush at the house.” 

A tlead silence ensued ; tlie ticking 
of the clock was plainly audible. 

Before many minutes passed a rabble 
rout of negroes, men and women, could 
be seen swarming up the carriage-drive 
bftiveen the lines of cabbage-palms. 
Some were bawling an ineolxuent song, 
others grinning and yelling with laugh¬ 
ter. A fevv had hrelocks in tlieiv hands, 
but the majority were armed with 
cane cutlasses, lorclies of wild cotton 
steeped in turpentine cast a smoky 
glare over their blivik and oily fea¬ 
tures. 

The mob jxiured into the terrace in 
front of tlie liouse and formed a dense 
mass along tlic balustrade at safe dis¬ 
tance from the verandah. Evidently 
tlie dark and deserted aspect of the 
house puzzled them. Its quiet M*as 
ominous. But they were too despenvt« 
to consider, and, setting up a savage 
roar, the foremost of tlie body made an 
ugly rush for the verandah. 

“ Fire ! ” cried the commander of the 
garrison, and instantly the crack of 
riHes and revolvers echoed tliroughout 
the liouse. 

Sieveral of tlie assailants wore seen 
to drop, the remainchr wavered and 
retreated, while a howl of battletl rage 
ascended from the multitude, which 
lied in all directions. 

There ivas no further massing of the 
rebels on their front, but a diversion 
was made towards tlie rear of the man¬ 
sion. ’I’he forces of the garrison were 
therefore divided, and the sentinels at 
tlie back windows doubled in number. 
But the blacks had evidently had 
enough for a time. They showed a 
reluctance to expose themselves, and 
lurked in groups under the mango 
and lemon trees which clothed tJie 
slopes. 

A more insidious agent than violence 
was called to their aid. Flinging their 
blazing torclies on the roof, tlie sun¬ 
baked shingles were soon in tianies. 

This calamity tilled the beleaguered 
party with consternation. Buckets and 
calabashes were got out to scatter water 
on the lire wherever it could be reaehed,. 
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and the marksmen kept popping at 
•every dark figure winch showed itself. 

But in spite of all their efforts the 
burning crew apace, and soon the whole 
of the outliouses and the roof of the man¬ 
sion were wrapped in a blaze. The gar¬ 
rison realised that in a few hours at the 
latest they would l>e compelled to leave 
their fiery shelter and try to fight their 
way through the cordon of blacks which 
apparently encircled them. 

The heat became more and more in- 
sufl'enible as the fire gained ground, 
and the pungent smoke, penetrating to 
the dining-room, nearly stifled them. 
The women and children were huddled 
into a corner, and hushed into silence 
by their fears. 

There appeared to be no prospect of 
delivery, and the announcement that 
day was breaking in the east brought 
with it no consolation. Many of the 
fires in other parts of the island had 
burnt out, and the alarming yells which 
had marred the earlier part of the night 
had died away, but the black figures of 
their besiegers could be seen every¬ 
where around, and their number ap¬ 
peared to have increased. Now and 
then one darted from tree to tree ex¬ 
hibiting his agility, or venturetl with 
greater boldness into the illuminated 
space around the burning mansion. 

A council was held as to the best 
means of making a sortie, and it was 
decided, as a last resource, to form a 
hollow square, enclosing the women and 
children, and make a rapid dash towards 


the garden. Half an hour later the roof 
gave signs of falling in above the dining¬ 
room,and tlie word was passed to muster 
outside for the sally. Pale and agitated, 
the females rose, and, clasping the chil¬ 
dren firmly, passed through the door¬ 
way, escorted by the men with arms 
ready. They formed into a rough 
square on the terrace, which had been 
abandoned by the enemy. 

“ Are you all ready 1 ” whispered the 
captain. 

There was a murmur of assent. 

“ March ! ” 

But on the instant the negroes, many 
of whom liad been skulking belnnd the 
balustrade, set up a hideous howl of 
triumph, and a ball or two whistled 
over their heads. A chorus of yells on 
every side proclaimed that they were 
surrounded. 

“ I’m afraid it's all up with us,” said 
the captain. “ But let us die like men.” 

Hardly had he spoken, when the 
clatter of horses’ hoofs was heard in 
the avenue, and a body of mounted 
men dashe<l into the terrace. The little 
group of defenders uttered a cry of 
gratitude, for the new-comers were 
white men. 

‘ Who’s there?” called out the leader 
of the relief party. 

“Friends!” was the answer, and a 
ringing cheer burst from the horsemen. 

“Thank Heaven, we are in time!” 
said the leader, reining in his horse. 
“Scour the ground, men, and never 
spare your shots.” 


The horsemen wheeled at the word 
and deployed, firing their revolvers at 
the fleeing blacks and hunting them 
over the ground. In a short tune the 
leader returned, followed by two others. 

“Ah,” said he, wiping his forehead, 
“ that was hot work ! Is Gilvray here < ” 
Charlie trembled when he heard that 
voice. He had recognised it, but he 
scarcely dared to trust his sens^ 

“No,” he answered; “Mr. Gilvray is 
not here.” 

“Why, surely that is my old friend 
Seaforth ! ” cried the leader, “ My dear 
Cliarlie, don’t you know me ? ” 

Charlie was thunderstruck. Had the 
excitement turned his brain 1 
“ And don’t you know me either, old 
chap?” said another of the horsemen, 
in a voice equally familiar. 

Charlie continued speechless, for his 
tongue refused to answer to his 
thoughts. 

“It’s all right, Seaforth,” said Mr. 
Tracy, the third horseman. “ Here 
are Mr. Leslie and Mr. Helston, sure 
enough ! ” 

“No,” said Charlie solemnly; “they 
are both drowned.” 

“Not quite!” cried Leslie, laughing 
merrily. “ How are you, my boy ? ” 
The leader jumped from his horse, 
and walking up to Charlie laid a hand 
upon him, and looked into his face with 
mock gravity, saying, “Am I a ghost?” 

Incredible as it seemed, Frank Leslie 
stood before him. 

(To be emlintwd.) 


MY FIEST YACHT.RACE. 

By Frank Cowper, ji.a., 

Author of “ noie I Pint Got into Poole," “ Boat Sailing /or AmaUurt," ete., etc. 



W E were all of os tolerably wet by this 
time. But the pun shone down in a 
cluutllcps sky, and it >ras not cold. The 


PART V. 


south-eastern buoy was not far off. “ It’s | 
time we began seeing to the sjiiunaker,” I . 
said. 

Ever>-thin" was rea<ly. Tlie miy ropes 
were all on and all clear of everything. 

“ Look out, Tubby, or you’ll be over¬ 
board ! ” said the governor, as he seized 
that ronndalmut gentleman by the skirt of 
his coat, just in time to save him taking a 
header over the weather bulwark, as 
Alouetto gave a roll to port. And Tubby 
sat down abruptly, with a shock to his sys¬ 
tem. 

“ Dear me ! ” gasped Tubby, “ I wish 
she wouldn't roll so.” 

Fortunately, tliere was no need for him 
to move about much. The spinnaker boom 
was already lowered down, the sail was 
hooked on to the out haul; and in another 
minute the mainsheet m-as let out, as we 
flew round the buoy and rushed <iown the 
wind. At the same mouicnt up went the 
spinnaker, and bellic<I out in tlie breeze. 

It was exciting sailing now. We flow np 
one green wave, then surgeil ahead with a 
wild nisli, and ns the wave curled over j 
before ns and passed on, the stern sank i 
down in the trough of the sen, only to be i 
liftetl by the next wave, wliile we flew 
staggering along before tlie oncoming mass 
of water, the governor taking the time of 
the others. 

We’ve picked np along there. Agliie is 
astern of nil of them except Cyiiiothbe. 
We've saved our time easily on her. Sky¬ 
lark's coming along, however, and so’s 
Wyvem. Carmen has given up.” 


“ How much have we to spare on Sky¬ 
lark?” I asked, still looking at our top¬ 
most. 

“Just three minutes.” 

“ Oh, that’ll do,” I answered content¬ 
edly, “if only that topmast stands.” 

We flew along, ndling from side to side. 
Now the boom would plunge into the water 
on the starboard side, and then, as she 
rolled to port, the spinnaker boom would 
dip in the crest of the green wave. In 
tins way we got over our run down to 
the next mark very quickly. 

“ We’re gaining on Skylark easily,” said 
Gussy. 

“IVh a mercy for you, Tubby, that it’s 
quieter water in here ; ns it is, I think yon 
had better be lashed on,” drawled Moggs. 

“ Stand by for getting in the spinniSier,’’ 
said the governor. 

We were close on the bnoy. “Lower 
away,” I called out, and out the sail blew 
as the halyard was let go. In another 
minute it wan stowed, the Ixiom topped 
np, and all ready for coming round on the 
starboard tack. 

The sea was much calmer. We were 
inside the bank and under the shelter of a 
point of land. The mainsheet was coming 
in hand over hand. 

“ Stand by for gybing,” I sang out. And 
as the boom was snngfy inboard I slowly 
put the helm np, and rounded the mark for 
our run into the committee vessel. As the 
Alouette caught the breeze on ber starbo^ 
tack slie lay over and hissed through the 
sea. The water flew along the deck up to 
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tlie and coaminj' of the steering 

well. Guivsy, wlio was attending to the 
foresheet, was standing in water nearly up 
to liis knees; and Tubby, who was man¬ 
fully coiling up the fall of the uiaitLsheet, 
was in a stream of water. 

None of the other yaclits ha<l yet come 
up to the mark. I t(K>k a look round for a 
-<eonncl. I could see Skylark had increased 
iier distance from the others, but we had 
••lecidedly gained on her. They were get-, 
ting in her spinnaker, and were not so 
smart about it as we had been. She looked 
a pretty sight as she rose on the crest of an 
oncoming sea, and then, ns the wave jiassed 
4m. she sank back in the trough, only to rise 
with uplifted stem, and came rushing on 
l>efore the next coaming billow'. 

Tlie committee vessel was crowded with 
people as we passed it, and ran on for our 
second time round. The band was playing 
merrily on the shoie, and the pleasure-lMats 
were more numerous tlian ever. The l>ay 
was .sparkling in tlie sun. It was a i>erfect 
ilay for a regatta 

There was now no doubt that we should 
win easily. /Vs we turned to beat up the 
next round Skylark was quite ekdit minutes 
l>chind us, and the rest were iiammering 
jilong hoiwlessly out of it. Since the top¬ 
mast had stood the strain of the spinnaker 
I had ceased to feel nervous about it. I 
noticed it seemed to bend a little more, but 
the preventer back-stay w'as a good one, and 
it would no doubt last out the race. 

There was one thing that hod been attract¬ 
ing my attention, however, and that was the 
wind. It was freshening a little and alter¬ 
ing in direction, not much as yet, but if it 
-liifted more to the north it would necessi¬ 
tate setting the spinnaker for the last run 
4iown on the starboard bow. To do this in 
a rolling sea outside the biink would be a 
dirticult job. At present, however, the 
nhift liad been so slight that it might go 
back again before we got round the course. 

/Vs the tide had now done flowing, in fact 
was beginning to go strongly to the south¬ 
east, I stood on the starboard tack instead 
of going als>ut, as I hod p^e^ iously done, 
>ince the current was weaker inside ; and 
then, putting the helm down, we were not 
long in rounding the north-east buoy. 

“ We shall have to shift the spinnaker,” 
r said. “Look how much freer we have 
»>cen going on this reach.” 

“ \^ry well,” answered the governor, 
.ind gut up to see about it. 

“ What s up! ” asked Tubby, whose coun¬ 
tenance had' l>ctraye<l for some time past 
iliat he thought a race in rough water w'as 
but a sorry nmusemciit. 

“ Why, you’ve got to l»e,” said Spondee. 

“(lot to be what, stupid?” retorte<l 
Tubby. 

“ Why up, to l*e sure. We're going to 
-hift the spinnaker boom.” 

“^ie^ciful jwwers !’’ ejaculated i>oor 
Tubby, as he rose with dithciilty, grasping 
ut every rope as he moved cautiously along 
the deck. It wns a diflicult matter stand¬ 
ing. The sliift in the wind made the sea 
ill I the nmghcr, and we rolleil and bobbed, 
jnm]>ed and pitchetl in a bewildering way. 
Ilowever, after some few mishaps and very 
considerable soakings, tlie boom w'us shifted 
over, the guy-roi>es made all clear, and 
everything was ready by the time wo came 
np to the buoy. 

Wo flew round, gybing very carefully. 
I'p went the spinnaker, and away \vc 
rushed down the win<l. 

“ I don't lielieve they’ve noticed the shift 
yet on l»oard the Skylark,” said tlUs^y. 

“Yes they have; they're changing their 
bismi now,” replied the governor. 

“ But they won't get it down in time,” 
said Moggs, 

Tubby said nothing. He was wet, un¬ 
comfortable, and dejected. 


Soy'^ Ovvri ?kpef. 


“ Cheer up. old man, we’ve very little 
furtlier to go,” said Moggs, 

“Ah!” murmured Tubby, brightening 
a little, “ and tlien for grog and dry 
clothes.” 

“ 1 say,” I exclaimed, looking at the 
lupmasc in alanu, “ iiow it is bending! 
It ll go directly.” 

All glanced up at it. The governor was 
taking the time of the Skylark. “ She’s 
lost tivo minutes more on t1iat reach, and 
as she's not got her spinnaker up yet, we 
have already increased our distance in 
this run.” 

“Ah. well! they’ll get second prize, any- 
liow. They can’t expect to lick such smart 
craft as we are,” saiil Tubby complacently. 

At this moment there was an ominous 
crock. 

“What’s that?” exclaimed Gussy. 

“ It's the topmast, I fear,” answered the 
governor, looking aloft with an anxious eye. 

“ We'd best take in the spinnaker,” I 
said, “ and set the smaller one from the 
masthead. If we can hut get round the 
next mark, we shall save our time, even if 
the topmast does go.” 

“Kight you are!” said the governor. 
“Hand ui?up the other sail, Spraggnell.” 

We were sjunning along, not more than 
half a mile from the next buoy. 

“ We shall do it yet,” said Gussy. 

But while lie was speaking there was a 
loud report, and over went the topmost 
topsail, jib topsail, and spinnaker, all in a 
wild whirl of fluttering canvas. 

“ Heigho! there goes our first prize!” 
moaned Tubby. 

“ Not a bit of it, man, not yet! Jump 
up, and let’s clear away tlie wreck! ” cried 
Gussy. 

For the next few minutes tliere was 
general confu-sion ; by degrees order began 
to be restored, the spinnaker was got in, 
the jib topsail pulled out of the water, and 
tiien attention was given to the topsail. 
In getting this sail down Gussy was very 
iiseiul. But before all was cleared up we 
had rounded the buoy, and were running, 
close hauled, for the committee vessel. 

“Time the Skylark,” I said; and the 
govemor looked liack, watch in hand, while 
the others worked manfully at getting 
down the broken topmast. 

“We've only lost half a minute since I 
last timed her, ’ said tlie governor ; “we’ve 
still got four minute.s and a half to spare 
to save our time.” 

“ She won't make up that ! ” said Gus.sy 
scomfnllv. He had now come down, having 
distingufslied himself by lashing the racing- 
flag oil the slump of the topmast. 

“Bouse up, old breeze ! How does the 
immortal Sliakespeare put it? ‘Blow, 
breezes, blow, and crack your jaws,’” said 
Tubby, wlio was brightening up as we got 
into smoother water, and had but little 
further to go. 

“ Ilulloa, Tubby, where does that come 
from?” scoffed Moggs. 

“ Illiterate barbarian ! Tliey_ are the 
words of the noble Dane, otlierwise called 
Hamlet. Prince of Denmark,” Tubby re¬ 
plied with dignity. 

“Oil! are they? And when did lie 
make such an elegant observation ? ” .said 
Sponilee. 

“ When his virtuous mamma was .jawing 
him.” s.aid Tubby .shortly. 

“(Jh I and who was his*mamma?” pur¬ 
sued Moggs. 

“Stupid! What'.s the u.se of talking? 
Cordelia, of course.” 

“Von moke! You know nothing about 
it,” retorted the scoffing Moggs. 

But all this time we were spinning' 
along. The committee vessel was only a 
little way off. The pleasure-lxiats were all 
over the bay. 

“ 1 say, man at the wheel," called out 


Moggs, “don't run down that boatful of 
, young ladies there.” 

“Now, Sloggs, don’t try to attract their 
attention. Tliev'll see you fast enough, 
l>oor things, wit^iout hearing your squeaky 
voice. You might spare them a little. It's 
cruel to outrage all their feelings at once.” 

The govemor was looking anxiously l»e- 
hind him. “They’re gaining fast,” he 
said. “ It will be as much as ever we do if 
we save our time.” 

But we were going very well. The 
breeze was steady, the water smooth, arid 
the hubbies rushed frothing away behind us. 

“ There’s still two minutes,” said the 
governor. 

“Oh, we sliall do it easily !” I answereil. 

In another minute we had reached the 
outermost yacht; in a minute more we 
were up to the committee vessel. 

“Well sailed, Alouette !” we could hear 
shouted to us. 

Bang! went the gun, as we spun past 
the line. We had saved our time. Aluu- 
ette had won, M'ith a minute and three- 
quarters to spare. 

So ended my first yacht race. 

(THE END.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Starting out for Christ.—A great 
deal, writes Kev. Dr. Cuyler, deiKjmls 
uiwn making the right start in the Chris¬ 
tian life. Some start, and then slop ; thev 
are satisfied with joining the church, anil 
make no progress afterwards. Utliers start 
and soon retreat, cither through discour¬ 
agement or being decoyed back to the 
world. God’s Word has mottoes for be¬ 
ginners, as well as counsels and encourage¬ 
ments for every stage of the iournev. 
There is one text that has tlie ring of" a 
bugle in it, and I ahvaj's urge young con¬ 
verts not only to mark it in their Bible', 
but to inscribe it on their hearts. The 
words are in the fiftieth chapter of Isaiah, 
and they are these: “For the Lord God 
will help mo. Therefore sliall I not Le 
confounded; therefore have I set my fate 
like a tiint, and I know that 1 idiall riot l/c 
ashamed.” This passage will have a ilouble 
power with an inexperienced beginner ; it 
saves him from discoiiragenieiit, and wares 
him against self-confidence. 

Looking at myself. I falter ; 

Looking at ttic foe, I iiuall; 

But one glance at Thee, niy Captain, 
Reassures me. Jesus, liail! ” 


A SHORT Prayer. —The well-known 
Kev. John Berridge, atone anxious perioil 
of his life, frequently useil this siinj.le 
prayer: “Lord, if 1 am right, keep me ; 
if I am not, make me so, and lead me to 
the knoM’ledge of the truth as it is in Jesu:s. ’ 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


SEPTEMhKa. j 

T iir Pi'i i-THT i:i s —\c»t month h<sln tf?r»h i 

til I'Ti'O lU'itaitiiK'iil. It the ltr>( niouth 

of oiir iiew )rsr. I'li’it It will U- a k’I'I'I ••»<i i 
(•roitnii'ltf OTIC to tliouui'oU of oiir tfiKlrn wr 'lo 
»iiic>T>-ly lt"iv. of oiir ■•o). nre irrowmi; 

oMor mill iHusiiii; away fruiii ui, .iltlioii^li fi » tin it- 
art' who iln Uut ill aftiT lilv like I<> lake a Ik-' Ii ■i>(o 
tlic H. <1 1’. It 11 like il Bll'<i|e.e of locolif ; 

ali<l when they !;>' >l">vu tile luill i-oloiiuil montlily 
it It villi a tiicll tint they are leoi now iio I'OiBer. 

'I liK. tllell. U tlie lllllfl lor rt'lri''|iert III all tle|>urt- 
liKIitl ill our lloiii;;.. 11.11 tlie fan.-) lliey (|H>K up 
a<i heartily an.I ll"|ii-(i|Ily fillMlI.-.l itt r%|a-etatio||i> 

III aliiii'Ht every nisi mrv the an.wer «otil-t lie " No." 
if only (i>r the siiii|.le reii'on ii.ai n.ithiiiii lu this 
W 'irhl ever tl'H-s t'oiii|ilet< I> laliify oM'-s exjiei-ta- 
<1 - 111 . .V< vrr iiilii'l. a holil>y It a si-len-lnl tlnns. 

ith It «e while au.iy niii’iy an hour that olheniiie 
ii-i;ht hnve huns liiMiili oti liaTi-lii. to Ihu 
IIII III- ml si.le of the <|in ilioli, eleii if uc have liail i 
few loiM-a, It hat ilol l•l‘•k< II out iiearti. >o. huirah 
f-T aooiier yt-ar'i iiuiiin;«' tt e will make me .•( 
e\|-i rieiM-B (T-ilhere-l hi the taat, llu-1 try to JO l>etter 
f'>r tin- lime to < 'Miie 

'Veil, liieii, we will In-.'iii tiy harinj ft lo-'k roninl 
the run. If We h.ave not iilrea-l.v wi-e-l.'-t out all mir 
*’ wastiri." let lit il l «o now. K.itceii iiinl kill. tV e 
hiive toll I you hou t > l.ill. Il a i. oi. of tniie*. rlu-ru 
ii no irn it art In It ; "iiK keep the i.ir-l .|uiet in a 
Iinlf -link (iljee niol (e- <1 well loiir liin -1 ;« .i.i\. 

Next for la-i-iiir’i. lli.reiiiioiie. il t" rush llnae. 
Tli.iui .tone in a hurry nr-* ii-M-un ■l••ne wi ll IInuk 
w ell .ill-lilt llii-ni tli'-I aii.l l-ik.' |n'ii. 1 II.-.I n-'t. sof thi-in. 
;iii-l Inly iiolhliiK you . .ill .I.i uith->ut ; l>ut a 1-IC of felt 
l -r ft r.Nif, for evnniple. or extift wire ni.-.h f.-r :* , 
feii.-e. pi.iti hut little, atul nia\ save liiu.ll- . 1 " i 
111 'I't not "spoil III.' 'hip tor ft '• ft )>->i til ol tar. ' t*ee t-i | 
t h .hiit-h-itli ami tlielu-r: the lntlrr N meh n e-iiiif-.rt ' 
t-i fouls, ami If It le- kept xery .try uinl i.leniifiilly I 
iill'p.ie.l with tniphiii y-»i nee 1 never hire xei nnn ni | 
ft fowl's eoftt. N-.lhliu; i.iilts a f-iw| pie ei. u In tli.-r 
«Iie li for sli-.w or any I Mu it eln-. more t'oni|>h't.’ly I liaii 
\ernihi. Have an eye |.> |>ro|e'r Veulilaln-li Unit 
lot --f perf-.rateil rine In tin- -1-- -rw.iy 1« ■ h. ip, hm a 
.'ftl-llfti tliliic. Aiel Mis', to (he |>er-'1iet, th-- In st- 
l•.■xes. ami I h-anliii.'i* •■M-mvlM-re. U hen you have 
il->iie every I hill'.; sftlisfa'-torilv uini ue|t. y.iu » ill have ' 
un cii.'V miinl ftinl he happ) III thIiikiQS your fowl* 
are eoiiiforuhle. 

TttK I'KJKoN I,.-FT We never run tell what the 
aaeather ni.iy In- in S.-pteiiiher. s-* It l* well |o Ik- pre- 
t-.ti'’<l for anyt'iinit sli -it of «mov. )(ut <l:iinp :iml 
\. et. ft ml i-ol<] .Iran this. <-v<-u l-l-.w lut In through fiom 
the USlary, are e.'.j.fthle of pi-^lu. in; iiiu. Il mil' i.n-f. 

■| he waul -if li/ht 111 ft pit.. u- 1 > npoii 111 - hir-U 

III a niiieli more pr.iinlnnil w-iy lli.ni one iiotht 
I'o-itiiie. Jiut rein-iii'"-r this t'uil neatly es'-ry 
I IS III t III ill;: losei tin- titht. iiinl ss ill init thriv<> » nli- 

• lilt It. Try itrowint a we<-.| esen In a partnill.s .l-nk 
r.n.ni. ninl si-e wlnit a poor puny siekly wee.l it ssill 
turn out to l>e. Ainl it la the sisnn- svlth a |>i;ti'"U. 

<'.inker la kii nttly ill''-ne t'> huve in a j>ii.'-'’u-l'-ft. 
.-sinl we iKlii-ve lint if stati.-Ues were Inken it 
ss-oiM 1 ki foiiinl that the •.i(<--t nunilwr of i-fti-s 
• w-.-nr In lofta that are puriiftity it.uk nml w|i..|lv 
■ lirty. Keep wee lint. It li n hoi plan to retain u | 

- ssaater ’ In the |oH I'ontlnue to feed w-ll aii'l 
r'-L-nlarly, In. not forget fresh water, good tleati 
ttr-is-«l, ami salt eat. 

It will he railier soon yet for llioao who Inten.l to | 
<-'in the faney to i:'-i up tln-ir h-tls .Mill they will ' 
• lo no harm hy I'loktii;: aroun.l ami tryinz to make I 
iirraniteroeiita. Ai ti> huil'tiii',; a car.len avl.-try. sse , 
have known wonders 'I-uie in a niatle way with very I 
(Simple material in-l'i'-l. Tln li a dose-'-ot on a pole [ 
iiiiitht lie tli-iiicht iihoiit. or one ina-le from alrmi; , 
>•1.1 holes an'l plare.l on the wall. Uul we think tlie 
-iiove cut uu the pole looka lieat. 

Tub Avi.tnT.-The hree-lintr leason la of course 
<.ver. and voiir pets are happy in their lUk'ht-.-aiiea. 

\> hat a luian-.nii-r, hy the way. th.al word rll-.'lii is 
a rule ! They have now nolIihiiZ to do except to 
t ss ittcr or tins;, aii-l look knosrim; and happy. They 
ssill ilo all this if you po-d thi-iii ssell aud do your 
.liity l>y them. We ahouKl not like to any that a 
'-ftiiftry needed ahout aa much aMeniion as a bahy, 

I .lit It needs a little, and that little may l>e aumnied 
lip 111 a few Words plain I.U.-k an.I white canaiy 
•>•'.-'1. cli'an ami free fi.uii dnil ; fmli ••• ft wau>rilaUy, 

■ 1-ftit unity siinl. a iiK.mi'l of nice urs-en fo".| not 
iilli'.I in 'less- or »ct ; a < ii. erfnl place for its cage to 
li.-iiii;. and pleasant huinau society. 

Tub Rabritrt. - .'*ome hoys stho so in for Amp^raa 
>> -i-.oaioiially write Uj us for advice as lo matlinstof 
th'- hair. lYcventmn la l.eitcr than cure. The jx.or 
:> i.liiials svant a perfectly clean l.ii; hutch, and 'n-iM.ift- 
■ •- >, If the coat once ic-ti mulled the acis.mrs la 
;*''..ut the only cure. It w.nild lie a ko.hI Idea now 
t ■ ir-> In for the maiiiifaiiure of new hutches, far- 
{•entry is a ca{>ital hohby. Vou may be a I'rusoe set, 

> on know. There are plenty of uninhabited islamU 
iu the i>cvaa waiting to receive you. 

TRB KBXNKL.—rientf of beddlDg. exercUe, and 
^o-ysl food will keep Eorer happy If he alwaya baa 


8oy’^ Own Pitpef. 


clean water in hit dish. But a careful wash about 
once in three wreka will l« innch relislie<l and tend 
t'l kei'p mamre away. The water should l>e just a 
trifle over lukewarm. It he is Uhi hii; lo be placed 
■‘•.dily lu the tuh and rinse.l he must stand In-ahle ik 
I'he water is taken np In amall jiiiifuls and |>onred 
ah.tiB the back i:railually. while )'-u mb In the soap 
t" make the Inllier, an.I thua wnrklni; hackwarils and 
down h'.th sides yuu fliiiili.iill the loMly. Leave the 
head till the last. I So ilry snap for Ian;., dogs, 
piimlline i-r Sanilaf for lap-dinrx. Alter the wash, ' 
the ...Id -loiicli'-s ; niter tliat a ckmI rub down, then 
a run till dry. and IikkI to ntilali off with. 

Till Api.srT.—F eitliiiR may liccome necessary 
now. Guard sgaioat rubbing, at tneutiuned last 
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month. Buy bees cheaply from cottagen now. Cot- 
tagera uiually smoke them, but you may hise Uiem. 
They will want teeding. 

QtRRR PicTS. Oninea-piga are not s.s very queer, 
and We merely meDlion them here in the hopes of 
defending uiirM-lvea againat the c'.iistantly te<-uriing 
quctioii, huw to feed them, w hn h. like Ilow klialt 
1 cure my kiiock-knees 7 ' hiiuntH our dreama by 
nigliL Hutch the j.lcglea like rui.bits, or. better. K-'i 
lliein run about. Feed on breaU-and-uiilk with all 
kinds of Juicy green leaves. 

Thk OARi.KS-t.—Get up potnt<K.s and m-iona, drv 
in the sun. ainl store them. Plant winter greens, 
gather fruit, keep down weeds, and try to ptulutig 
yuor flower show by tidying and watering. 


PASTDCES FOB SEFTEKBEB. 
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Now that the cricket season la drawing to tm end 
the usual 'IlM-usvi'.ii has iKigun oa to why some 
C'.unties can pr.Htnco g-md cricketera and others 
canmit. A word ..r two us to which cuuDtics really 
'- prrMince " the cricketers may not l>e out of place. 
Tiikiiig the flist-clu-ss cuunties m alphabetical order, 
in ucciiniauce with our usual ciistoin, we llud that 
the nativei of OI'iiK-eaterabire playing fur the county 
are Painter, Roberta, and Wii.if; the only natives of 
Kent playing for Kentare Martin and Wootton ; the 
onlyr native of Lancashire playing for Lancashire Is 
B.-trI«w ; the natives of Middlesex playing for Mid¬ 
dlesex are West and Ihirton; all the Nultlngliam- 
shire men are natives of the county ; thtwonly natives 
of Surrey playing for the county are Aliel, Junes, and 
-Maurice Read ; the Sussex men are all natives except 
Ik III and Humphreys; aud all the Vorkahircnien 
were liom in Yorkshire. 

The natives of N'utinghamshlre playing under the 
residential qualiflcalion fur other counties are Uregg, 
Bean, tv alter Wright. Briggs, Loekwoml, Clarke, and 
Bowicy: the Yorkshiremen playing for other Coun¬ 
ties are Rublnaon, A. Ward, and Beaumont; the 
only native of Kent playing for another county ii 
Wo'bl; the natives of Middlesex playing for other 
counties are G. G. Heame, F. Heame. A. Heame, 
and Luhmann. Tlie profeesionala playing In flrst- 
cIsM counties, but bom iu other conntica, are Barton 
Ilf Kent, Iletulerson of Surrey, and Humphreys of 
Sussex, who arc Hampshire men ; Mold of Lanc.-tshlre 
omiea from .Northampton, PiUing from Bedford, 
Frank Ward from Cumberland, AVatson from Lanark. 
The '* moral" of all this is, that io the counties where 
cricket U moat played and patronised the county 
club receives more subscriptions and gste-money, 
and can offer better terms to a professional than a 
club which is not so flush of funds. Tltis Is the secret 
of "imporlstioDS.’' and it really what is meant by 


•' the residence rule cnconragiiig cricket:" and It 
puts <|uite auotber face on the " production ” argr^ 
meuL ' 


One of tbe recent curissities of ad ilteration is that 
“ highly superior cricket-balla ' are no longer stuffed 
with cork and string aud Iiair, os they ure |>opularIy 
supposed to lie. On a ground that had better be 
nainclcis one of the county batsmen, fimiiiig Ilia hand 
niysluriously Jarred, had the curiosity to cut open 
the ball alter the match, and iliycox-ered, to hla 
amazeojeot, Uiat it was stuffed with clay aud steel 
shavings I 


M'lth a view of avoiding accidents from bails being 
knocked off into the wickct-keeiier's eye it lias boeu 
sncgesled that a liule aliunld be bureit through the 
middle stump, an inch from the top, thruugli which 
a string should be threaded, each end of which 
should be looped on to a ball. India-rubber bails 
have also been suggested, aiid will doubtless appem- 
auioug the uuvelties of uext season. 


An effort is being made to Introduce hasebiill into 
a few scliiHils to follow cricket tills year.. With foot- 
ball, hockey, ami lacrosse on the iiioresse, baseball 
will have some difficulty in making way. If ronuders 
were taken in hood, and fitted with n good nietli <d 
of scoring and a code of rales, it would, we imaghie. 
soon become popular. Bwball Is overweighted 
wiCb rules; it gives the umpires too niucli to do; 
and its science, depending on miises iiisteod of hits, 
requires too close an attention to have Justice done 
to it. As a boys’ gams it la huudicapped hy its 
eisborateness. 
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Corrcsponticuce. 



PAiTTE (O. n. D.).—DiMoIve two onncea of alum In 
half a gallon of Itolliiig water. Let it coni, then 
gradoallj atlr In tloiir until it has a regular con- 
•Utenc)' and la free from liimpa; then boil it, but 
do not let it boil over in the operation. Ia;t the | 
mixture cool ngNin. and then aild water to bring It i 
to the thickiie!i4 ileaired, niul aprlnkle in two tea- 
■poonfuta of powdered r>ain ninl six iHiiled clovea, 
and give the whole aiioiher ipiit'k l>oil, The more 
the paste Ixiiled. the Waa likely it is to ferment; 
and if you carefully folliiw tln ae inatructluiiB your 
paate will keep a year before It tuniB lour. 

Cricket S ixo (H. P, J. Ward).—The song of "Bat- 
tiriR (Inc Day at tho OvnI " la now publUhed in 
“Cricket," price 2a., obtuinable at our otHce, W, 
Patemuater Kow. 

WatkBI’Roofiso Coats (R. I, P.).—Rub the inside , 
of the coat over with beeswax, free from grease, i 
until you have a thin layer over the whole of the i 
cloth. Then iron It over with a liot-iron. and while , 
the fabric la w'arni sive it u rikkI brushing with a 
hani hm.sh. This makes the coat w ateri>ro<.>f, but 
not air-proof. 

8t. Bkhnarh (St B.).—The “Kcunel Companion," 
price Is. De.ui aod Son. 

Bath (Vexata Qiiirstio) —You ahould hare your cold 
bath tlrsl thing in the iiioriiing; to have it last 
thing at night la simply to court diseiise. If you 
want to clean yourself at night, have a warm bath 
and get into l«d Ininiediately afterwards. I'he 
chief uffloe of the cold hath is ns a toner: at the 
•aine time the more soap you use the better. See 
age 192 of oiir ■eveiUli voluine; you will there 
tinJ how to take a bath clearly explained. 

PUBLISHERS WaSTF.P (C. Ryder, and .\udrew).- 
lo all cases where Che name of a publisher appears 
on a iKiok, write t) tli.it piililislier first to iiKpiire 
if It he out of print. You need not nilml nboiit the 
detaileil address—the name of the piibllslier. with 
the name of the town. Is enough. .Messrs. Long- 
man. imblishers, London, is quite a good address. 

Fretwork (Fret-saw and others). — For fretwork, 
fret tools, fret patterns, ami fret books, apply to 
Messrs. Melhuisli. Fetter Lane, E.C. 

Fisiliso (A Sincere Admirer).—In “Fishing for the 
Month" we said nearly all that e«iild l>e said. 
The “logger'’ is another name for the bullhead 
iColhut !;cd<in). The llshliig articles will be repub¬ 
lished ill Iiook form. 

EBOiXE-nRiVRR (Impew).—Your best plan Istoapply 
direct to the locomotive siificniitendent of tJie 
line yon wish to serve state what your position 
was at school, ami eiielose copies of any teatiiuo- 
nialsyou may have. 

Back Ni'nnER.' (W FI AVyha-i —'The parts now in 
print date from November, l-ssb, heing volumes ix., 
X.. and XI. 

Buffaloes (M. I. C.) - "V have seen it stated, on 
apparently goixl authority, that tlie bntrnlo (h-es 
exist wild in .Viistralia In the iieighiiourhoixl of the 
C«iburg Peninsula. But we have not seen the tuif- 
faloes, or spoktn to snyone who has seen them; 
ami we are aware of tlm general statement ns to 
the marsuplallaii character of the furred (auno. 

Kites (Try Again)—1. string. 2. It Is not a good 
sort to begin with. The l>est kind ef kite for n 
Iw-glnner to make Is that doscribcl In “ Kites and 
Kite t’arriages ' in our tlnrcl volimie. The best 
stuff I'T kites is an oM white wimlow-lilind . if you 
use new callcu you should wash and iron it Urst. 

TAXibKKxr (Tsmsger). — We have hail complete 
series of art! -les on raxldermy, but will rcturu to 
the subject in due time. 

Ai’FKEBTlcr. (A. C (■JlHelt) —It depends entirely on 
the Ixiy. He may iH-come an ofllcer or reniain 
Iwfore the mast Any seaman can iieeonie an otfleer 
in the merrntitlle inarlue if he can pass the exami¬ 
nations : and apnrentices and mldshtpineii th.it 
cannot pass examluations have to remain as ordl- 
uary seamen. 
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SlAHiiaAxv Vabkish (6. J. Wilkeison).—Get an 
ounce of gum samlaiac, half an ounce of button 
shellac, a ipiarter of an ounce of gum bcnjaiuln, 
half an ounce of Venice turpentine, and half u 
pint of spirits of w Ine. Put the mixture In a Itottle, 
aihl to it a little dnigon s blood to colour it red, 
and leave it iu a warm {dace till the gums arc dis¬ 
solved. Then (train the solution, aud put the clear 
fluid into u fresh bottle. 

Our Entert.uxmests (BourgeoU).—We are glad to 
hear of Uie success of the “ iKuitist s Lten,” ami are 
nud.'h oliliged for the programme : but when the 
entertainim-nts or recltatlona are taken from these 
pages, it is customary to sLite distinctly on the 
programme that the matter is from the Boy’s Own 
PA l'Kit. There are other reusoiii for this besides 
that of giviug US credit. 

ExoiNFii (i>. Hawktn and T. B.).—Where only a small 
IM>wer Is ]'e<|iiired. or the power is required only 
occasionaHy, It U far lietler to l.ave a gas engine, as 
being, under the circumstauces. much more econo¬ 
mical than steam. We do not, however, aiippoee 
that gas will suou be used for dilvlng marine 
engines; tbece would be a difficulty lu storing the 
gasometers on board. 

Animals for abroad (B. Cox).—I f yon send full 

S artiiiilais of whnt you wsnt to Mr. Cross, the 
lenageiie, Liverpool, he will communicate with 
you as to price, ami on receipt of the money will 
ship you anything from a ladybird to a rhinoceros. 

Fifth Von me. —L M. Eyre, 62, Curisbrook Road, 
bt. Leoiiiird's-oii Sea, is anxious to buy the fifth 
vuliiiue ut publUhed price, or less, U any of our 
readers has one to spare. 

Lunar Rainbow (IT. F. Baxter).—Your communica¬ 
tion ns to the luimr rainbow Is lutcrtstliig. “The 
chief inch was purple, and the colours at the 
liottom were very distinct, while lieyond, the hori¬ 
zon was lit up by vivid flushes of lightning. I’he 
smaller how was much fainter tlian the other, but 
still distinct ’This beautiful s{>ectacle was visHde 
for four or flve minutes. Tbe wind blowing the 
liecB about, together with the tightiibig and the 
rainbow, preseiited a sight which is not of very 
common occurrence." 

Rust (B. B.) —Tliere is no rust on the electro-plate. 
The plating has worn away uud the rust is on the 
steel. ’To clean it the best thing is cyat-ide of 

S xjtoksiuin; but ss this is poisonous, your beat plan 
B to use paraffiu oil oad putty powder. 

Civil service (KettleX—Get one 6( the Civil Ser¬ 
vice (lUhles published hy so many of the pul>- 
liKht-rs. Any bonk'eller con get it fur you. Cassell’s 
or Warne's would suit you. For particulars of any 
one cxaiubiiiti'iii, apply, hy post, to “Nerretiiry, 
Civil .S-rviee C'omnilssloii. Whitehall, s.w." Go nut 
think of g^diig to the cubinies ns a teacher unless 
you bate ilist soc'Vred ah oppuiutiueiit. 

The Planets (Harry ).—To Include the whole solar 
system you would re<|ulre a space like Hyde Park 
ami Kensington Gardens together. At Hyde Park 
Corner you would have tbe sun represented by a 
giolx* tw'o feet in diameter. At a distance of elghty- 
iwu feet you wonld have Mercury represented by a 
grain of mustard-seed. 8lxly feet further from that 
you w ould have Venus represented by a pea. At a 
distance of 216 feet from the sun you wrould have 
the eaith, also represented by a pea. At 327 feet 
from the sun you would have Mars as big as a pep¬ 
percorn. Then, for the minor planets, you could 
dust duwn live or six hundred grains of sand. A 
quarter of a mile from tbe snn Jiiulter would he 
p represented by an orange. Two-Auhs of a mile 
from the sun would come Saturn, represented by a 
•mall orange. Three-quarters of a mile from Hyde 
Park Corner, Uranus would lie the size of acherry ; 
and half n mile further away you would have Nep¬ 
tune, as iiig as a plum. Having arranged your fleld, 
you could make the olijects show the daily motion 
hymuving them at the following rules each day : 
Mercury 3 feet a day, 'Vetius 2 feet, the earth 
li feet, Mars 1) feet, Jupiter 10^ inches, Saturn 
it inches, I raniis 5 inches, and Neptune 4 inches, 
'tile retnem'irance of N'cpttine as iilg os a plum re¬ 
volving at the distance of a mile and n quarter from 
A two feet sun at the rate of four inches a day, 
will give you as good a notion as yuu are likely to 
get uf tbe magnitude of tbe solar system. 

St. Fancras.— 1. No It is the Isrgest In this coun¬ 
try. The span of the roof of St. Panems railway 
station is 240 feet. 2. The American railway traffic 
U but child's play to ours. Tiiere arc more iieople 
booked in anil out of St. PautrAj in a day. than in 
and «iit by all the railwats in Boston, C.S.A. Y ou 
will fliid the comparison in the American engineer¬ 
ing nisnuals, when treating of the requiremeuts of 
station aceommuilatiou. 

Letters in I se (Ignor).—The ratio In which the 
dittereiiC letters are iiseil Id the language Is best 
shown hy tlie numliers of each letter supplied in a 
“ bill Ilf type ’’ to the printers. The pn‘|>ortioii is, 
7 3, X and J 6, q 0. K 8. V L'l, R and G 20. !■ 2». W 
and V 25, M and F 80, V 40, V 46, 1> ond L 60. H 00, 
K 70, N, o, and S SO, A and 1 00, T 10(i. and K 140. 

PHoToiJiiAPiiy (Herbert, Fils). — The automatic 
hand camera you mention is obtainable at Maw- 
son aud Swan's, 33, Soho Square, w. 


Wios (A. and F., N. Z.).—The custom of wearing 
wigs IS a kiirvlvul, nnteii iiitroductfoo. At one time 
' ill the ilays of Wtlham' the 'TMrd, Anne, sod 
George the First—all gentlemen wore wiga. and the 
practice has gone out except iu regard to tbe oOdsl 
costume of judges and barristers. Tbe last dsM 
to abandon tbe wig were tbe clergy, whowneit 
up to the begiuiilng of this centui^. In pictana 
of tbe coroiiatlon of Queen Victoria you will ••• 
the bishops wearing wigs. 

Discount (B. a. H.).—It ought to have b«en in yosr 
arithmetic. The simplest way Is to reduce tbs 
amount to pence, multiplying It by the rate pw 
cent, and strike utT the Inst two figures. Tlia rea^ 
is the discount in pence. In ordinary boaiiNSi 
tables are used. Hiere is a very complete set peb- 
llshed at a sliiliiiig by Messrs. F. Wame and Ua; 
the title is “ Warne’s Discount Tables." 

South America (A. S. B.).-A list of the presideats 
of the dinereiit South American Republics since 
tbe separation from Spain would more Uian All this 
page, so numerous hive been changes ; but we 
do not know wbeie you could get tbe iofonnatioa 
from unless by spplylng to the consuls of the difle- 
rent States In London. Fur a list of the consols 
see Whitaker’s Almanack. 

Whitworth Scholarships (O. F. H.Y—Apply for 
infonnullon regarding the ■cbolarships to tbe Sec¬ 
retary, Science and Art Departroviit, South Kea- 
singtoD. With regard to the degrees, write to oov 
of the Scotch Universities. You must do practical 
work for so many years. 


Savt (T. M., Junior).—Y'ou can never enter tlie 
navy as an officer; yon are too old. Aa we have 
over and over again said iq these colnmns, caodi- 
dates for naval cadetships have tobeuuder is^yearx 
of age. 

Shell Folishinq (M. E. H., and OtbersY—Clean Uw 
shell by rubbing It with a rag dipped iu hydrx>chlori<. 
acid. When the outer skin is removed. ibp tbe shell 
iDtowarm water, dry it ill hut sawdust, and poliabU 
with wasbleather. To put a surface on tbe 
use trlpoli and turpentine at flrst, then iu« tr 
and flniali off with a little olive-oil aud a 
with the dry wnslileatUer. As a nUe, 
abeUs Is an unsstiafactory undertaking. ’Tbe i 
break aud cut tbe hands, nud tbe acid is di 
•tuff to play with. Whatever you do, look 
your Augers, and wear thick gloves Finnlly^'^j 
portbig word of advice, it pays best to get s 
to polish the shell fur you. 81iell-^lu<i 

. nearly always cripples iu tlielr liauds. 

Wood (F. J. .Smith),—“Dioipyros Wood" is 
eliouy. Tbe el>uny tree is Diospi/rot f.benuin, 
eliony Is D. tottu. I). kirtuUi is the Ca* 
wood. Tbe.se are all Indian woods. African i 
is a different thing altogether. ’Tbati 
a EneUo. German ebony is merely stalnedl 

Birds (I. C. K.).—l. Food for blaekbirdi; 
paste, insects, wumis, fruit. 2. No ; this 
nestlings bretil next year. 3. We do not 
bird of that name. Ctnvjtru is a locksmitb.* 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS.^ 

(TWELFTH SERIES.) 


Literary. 

{Contimied /i-oui page 762.) 

Senior Division {agei 20 to 2i). 
Prizf—Oiie Ouinea. 

Hdob R. Dihroodie (age 24), 10, risntatloa 
Glasgow, N.B. 

CRRTIFICATKS. 

{The lutmee are arranged approzitnatelfi in 
order ^ merit] 

William Gordo.x Cooper, 8, London Street, 
burgh. 

H. G. Dillon, HealliAeld Towers, Y'ouglial, co. Coib^ 
Ireland. 

Gertrude Amt Prarson, 67, N'avnrluo RoaiL Wi 
Hackney, N.B. 

U. W. YIALIK, Stretlon-imiter-Fofse, Rugby. 

M. C. James. Fordliill House. Tamertou Fo 
Crown Hill, R.S.U., South Devon. 

Mart wall, 8, The Crescent, Salford, Mancheetes 
Alfred Wolff:, North Ciirry Classes, Taunton. 
Florence M. Haines, beech Grove, Ulverston. 

M. F. Powell, 13, Argyle Road, Castle Hill. Eailne. 
Gut Ia)adek, ronnaiight Avenue, Loughtou. Essex. 
R. Rhodes, Ferudale, 22, Gascoyne Road, Soutk 
Hackney. 

M. Fowler, Chipstead, Sevenoaki. Kent. 

John C. Billinq, St. Ylary’s Rill. Stamford. 

Wm. McKay*, Market Square. Woburn, Beds. 
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LOST EXPEDITIOX. 


A STOKY OF WESTEKN AFRICA. 


Ry I)Avri> Kki{, 

A^ifhor ■' Fi^r L>/f a»rf Dfath," “ T/in.ii^A tht 
liartnum," I>r. n-'.l" fc . ru. 


( HAITKR XIX.—FAI'E TO PACK WITH 
DEATH. 

AI R. (lAMBOA was not a plcasiint-look- 
ing person at the best of tiiii(':9; 
but now, gaunt, pallid, corpse-like, with 
his .sunken eyes and wasted features 
bearing gliastly traces of tlte fe\er 
which had attacked him among the 
9ik'aiu])y lagoons where lie had sought 



It tumbitd back into tha water.' 
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refuge (as will be remembered) from 
Montague Fernior’s pursuit, the slaver 
captain’s wolHsh face looked so unut- 
terably hideous that Sir Philip could 
hardly have felt a stronger thrill of 
disgust had one of the holy snakes out¬ 
side come wriggling into the room and 
crawled up into his lap. 

Mingling with this norror, too, came 
a strange haunting sense of rtcognition. 
He felt sure that he had met this foul 
creature before, and in another moment 
he recollected how and when. In one 
of his wanderings in Central Africa. 
Gamboa had encountered him, and had 
attempted to kidnap, for slaves, some 
of his native followers. Sir Philip, 
having caught him in the fact, h^ 
given him a sound flogging, and threat¬ 
ened to hang him should the offence be 
repeated. Gamboa was not the man to 
forget such an injury, and he had now 
(being evidently in high favour with 
the king) the chance of a terrible re¬ 
venge. 

“ If that fellow recollects me,” thought 
Delaval, “ I’m a dead man.” 

But, changed as he was, he ran little 
risk 01 being recc^nised by a man who 
had only seen him once, and that, too, 
80 many years before. The Portuguese 
eyed him with a half-sullen curiosity in 
which there was no sign of recognition, 
and then turned to the king, who, 
having been making money for years 
by supplying Garnik with the slaves 
in whom he traded, was naturally eager 
to hear what had befallen him. 

I salute you, Qam-ma-bo,” said he ; 
** do you bring good news or bad ?” 

Bad,” answered Gamboa, scowling ; 

very indeed.” 

The tyrant’s bloodshot eyes lighted 
up like balls of fire, and a look came 
over his face which amply confirmed all 
that Delaval had heard of his cruelties. 

“ Deyeh-nun-kpon,” said he to Sir 
Philip, "iny friend Gam-ma-bo and I 
must talk ^ether. To-morrow I will 
see you again.” 

The baronet, thus dismissed, left the 
hall in no cheerful mood. He had, of 
course, as little idm that Gamboa was 
the slaver whom his n^hew had been 
sent to hunt down, as C^mboa himself 
had that Delaval was the uncle of the 
man who had taken his ship and all 
but cost him his life. But Sir Philip 
felt convinced that the arrival of the 
Portuguese boded him no good, and this 
conviction was spe^ily and terribly 
confirmed. 

Gamboa now proceeded to relate to 
King Gezu how his vessel had been 
taken by the Osprey, how he and his 
men had escaped in a boat, and how he 
had been lying sick of fever ever since 
in one of the coast villages. While he 
was speaking Gezu kept fingering rest¬ 
lessly (as was his custom when excited) 
the locket containing Montague Fer- 
mor’s likeness, till by chance he touched 
the spring, and the locket flew open, 
ri^t under the eyes of the Portuguese. 

The look that swept over the slaver’s 
haggard face as he caught sight of it— 
a look in which blank amazement, 
fierce recognition, cruel and revengeful 
ioy, were all mingled together—was so 
mghtful as to startle even the savage 
king ; but before he could speak, Gam¬ 
boa asked hastily whether that locket 
was a gift from Uie Great Fetish. 
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“ To be sure,” said Gezu, wondering. 
“ He told me that it was the picture of 
his nephew.” 

“ And that nephew,” rejoined Gamboa, 
in a voice like the snarl of a hungry 
wolf, " is the man who took my ship ! 
I have served you well, Vokhe Mau, 
and now I ask you to revenge my 
wrong. Let this Englishman die ! ” 

“ What for t ” ask^ Gezu, who, being 
os greedy as he was cruel, was already 
thinking how to turn this discovery to 
his own profit. “ He is a great Fetish ; 
he has driven away my sickness, which 
own wise men could not cure. 
Moreover, I have heard that Deyeh- 
nun-kpon is a great prince among his 
own people, and would be worth a rich 
ransom, l^t us send word to the 
English that he is our prisoner, and 
will not be given up till they pay for 
the ship and the slaves that they have 
taken, and give us plenty of guns and 
powder as well,” 

At any other time the covetous Por¬ 
tuguese would have thought this an 
excellent plan, but now his thirst for 
vengeance overcame even his natural 
love of gain. 

“ The king speaks well,” said he ; 
“but do you forget, Vokhe Mau, that 
this man has travelled through the 
heart of your kingdom, and has seen 
all the secrets of your coital ? If you 
give him back to the English, will he 
not tell them what lie has seen, and 
persuade them to send an army against 
the king and bis people ? Remember 
what they have just done at Lagos ! ” 

This last hint was a masterstroke; 
for the taking of the neighbouring 
territory of Inigos by England a year 
before had greatly disturbs Gezu, who 
began to fear that hit turn might come 
next. His face clouded instantly, and 
Gamboa hastened to follow up the 
impression that be had made. 

“If the king would know whether 
this man is true to him or not, the proof 
is easy. The Vokhe Mau’s warriors 
are recii^ to march gainst Abbeokuta. 
If the ^glishman is the king’s friend, 
he will march along with tnem, and 
help to kill the enemies of the Lion 
King. If he refuses, he is a traitor, and 
ought to die.” 

Gezu eagerly assented to this pro¬ 
posal, and the crafty Gamboa—who 
Knew well that the brave baronet would 
never consent to join in an unprovoked 
and murderous attack upon an inno¬ 
cent people—went off in high glee at 
the thought that his enemy’s doom was 
now certain. 

Delaval did not long remain ignorant 
of the danger that threa,tenM him. 
The next day, instead of being sent for 
by the king as usual, he was left in his 
own room, and the attendants who 
brought his food were silent and gloomy, 
eyeing him with sullen and suspicious 
glances. Late in the evening Prince 
Gelele stole in to see him for a few 
minutes, and repeated with a hurried 
and anxious air nis former advice to do 
whatever Gezu command^. Brave as 
he was. Sir Philip felt this sense of an 
unknown peril gradually closing round 
him weigh him down like a nideous 
nightmare ; and it was quite a relief to 
him when, on the second morning after 
Gamboa’s arrival, a summons to present 
himself before the king in the palace 


square showed that the crisis of his 
fate had come. 

A strange and unlooked-for spectacle 
burst upon him as he entered it. The 
whole square was like one great flower¬ 
bed with the gay uniforms of the kWs 
guards and the state umbrellas of his 
chief officers and nobles, red, yellow, 
green, blue, or white, and flashing Vjack 
the cloudless tropical sunshine from 
golden ornaments without number. In 
the centre, with a small space cleared 
around it, stood a high platform, on 
which sat King Gezu himself, with Ge- 
leld at his right hand. At his back 
were two monstrously fat native otfi- 
cials—the “ Meu,” who combined the 
duties of home secretary and nunister 
of foreign affairs, and the “ Mingan,’ 
who was at once prime minister, min¬ 
ister of police, and commander-in-chief 
of thh forces. 

Behind them Delaval caught a 
glimpse of Gamboa’s lean, cruel visow, 
and just below them be espied w 
gaunt frame and monkey-skin cap of 
the executioner, whose one eye was 
fixed upon him with a look of nun^ 
expectation. Just as Sir Philip and 
his guards issued from the palace, the 
commander-in-chief shouted from the 
platform : 

“Abbeokuta menaiye!” (We will go 
to Abbeokuta). 

The words were echoed like a roll of 
thunder by the whole crowd below, and 
then the guards broke into a wild 
chan^ through which a harsh, ear- 
piercing yell from the throng broke 
ever and anon by way of chorus: 

“ Who t* so great & king u Gera T 

Yeh! yeh! 

The earth trembles when he soaods bis war-drm 
Yeh! yeh! 

Shell he uot lead his sxmies where he pleeeest 
Yeh! yeh! 

We will go sad break (deatroy) Abbeokuta. 

Yeh! yeh! 

When yon dash an egg to the ground, 

Yeh! yeh! 

Who can gather it into the ah^ again ? 

Yeh! yeh! 

So will we do to Abbeokuta! 

Yeh 1 yeh! yeh! * 

When the last note of the savage 
chorus bad died away a tall n^ro, 
wearing the bad^ of tne royal her^ds, 
stepped forward and called oat I^a- 
vaTs native name of “Deyeh-nun- 
kpon.” 

“ Wae! ” (I am here) replied Sir 
Philip, folding his arms on nis brend 
chest, and looking around him with an 
air ot calm disdain. 

“I«t all men hear and tremble,’ 
cried the herald, “at the words of the 
king, the Vokhe Mau. Gam-ma-bo, 
the kin^s friend, says that Deyeh-nun- 
kpon, the Great Fetish, is not true to 
the king-” 

“And does the king believe himt^ 
interrupted Sir Philip, fixing Gamboa 
with a look of such withering scorn 
that even the hardened ruffian quailed 
beneath it. 

“The king,” went on the herald, 
“ calls upon the Great Fetish to prove 
his gooa faith by marching against 
Abb^kuta, and helping to destroy the 
king’s enemies.” 

Delaval read the doom that awaited 
him if he refused in the sullen scowl 
of the old tyrant, Gamboa’s look of 



t riuiiip]);ii)t iijiilio**. mid tlje presi'iice of 
tlie hidrous executioner. I’ut he never 
liesit;ited one iiMiiuent. He drew up 
his toweriiic? tipuii- to its full heiplit, 

• md his (K*ep Voice nin^ out eleur und 
(iauntless ns ever thmuuli the r:iL»ble 
of murderous suviige.s arouml him. 

“ Kiiiff of l>uhomey. we English are 
accustomed to help the weak against 
•♦lie strong, not the strong iigaitist the 
'weak. Tlie j>»*ople of Ahlieokuta have 
•done you no wrong, and I will never 
help to harm them ! ” 

8 uoh a deliance, hur}e<l in the very 
toH'th of the sjvviige despot lK*fore\vhom 
the iMildest treinhUMl, tell like a thun* 
Horholt ujton the whole as.s«*ml>ly. Over 
.all that great nmitituile »ink a dt'ep 
-and awful sileiu'e, like the dread hu.su 
that preonles the burst of a thuialer- 
stcnii. The king himself looke<] aghast, 
and his courtiers exchangetl glances of 
<lismay, asif fearing his veiige.ince for 
having even h'-tr'l sucli words iwldressod 
t-o him. 

But Suddenly cries of terror wer^ 
lieard from the fuither 8i<le of the 
•»t|uare, and tlie cr«»wd |mrte<l as if cleft 
i>y a cannon ball, while through its 
midst glided an enormous snake, one of 
the holy serj^ents from the “I)au-hweh ’ 
(silake-house) in the tig-grove. As it 
i'aine on evervone sprang out of its 
]Hith, it Wing (IcKith by tlic law to harm 
<»tie of the-se creatures, or even to inter- 
l upt iu iMis.skge. 

Hut wiien the snake was seen to be 
making straight for Delaval the uproar 
cousihI instantly, and all was still as 
death once more. To the 8iJ|>erstitiou8 
natives it seemed quite natural that 
their 8nake-go<l should have come forth 
frvmi his temple to punish the white 
-nan's insolence, and all stood watching 
. ircathlessly to see the vengeance itc* 
•coinpli.shwl. 

Sir I’liilip lookinl round for a weapon, 
but none wa.s at lianrl. and the serpent 
was now almost within arm’s leugth of 
him. Then, setting his teeth savagely, 
he prepare<l to assail the monster with 
his bare liand.s; but, to everyone’s 
aniazement, it slid piust him without 
li.alting, then turned liack suddenly, as 
if rliverterl from its first purpose, and, 
having tnioerl a complete circle around 
him. ^ided liack by the same way that 
it c'Hiiie. 

Then broke fortli a universal shout 
of • '• The gotls protect him ; let liiiu 
live !” 

Let him live I ” echoe<l Gezu ; and 
f^elele. springing from the platform, 
took lielaval's hand and led him away. 

Aleanwhile, a slight bustle was ap¬ 
parent Wiiind the king, and presently 
H man was borne ofT into the palace by 
two attendants. This was Joani Gani- 
ioa, who, too weak to )>ear the sliock 
of seeing his vengeance baffle<I iust 
when he thought it certain, liad fallen 
down in a swoon at the moment 
Delaval’s triumph. 

The repoi-t instantly Hew abroad that 
one look from the Oreat Fetish had 
struck down and all but killed “Gam- 
ma-W;” and King Gezu was so puz¬ 
zled and frigbteiiecl at all these prodi¬ 
gies that be b^an to think of letting 
< >elaval go forthwith, and thus getting 
rid of him once for all. 

Had he remaiiietl iu that mind for 
but one day more nil would have been 
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well ; blit unluckily for Sir Philip, the 
snake whicii luul oeen the means of 
s:\ving him hapj>ene<l to die on the 
second morning nfter its exploit. 
Instantly public feeling turned once 
moi-e ; und the Dahom.ans, ignorant 
and impulsive as chihlren, Wgan to 
clamour for the blood of the wretch 
who had killetl their god by magical 
arts, as loudly iis they iuul clamoui'ed 
for his pardon two days liefore. 

A council was held on the subject by 
the king that evening, and Gambo^ 
smarting under his lute public huiui- 
lintioii, was sjiecially bitter against 
IVlaval. whom Prince Gelele defended. 
The tlelmte wius long and violent, and 
more thim once Delaval’s life seemed to 
hang by a hair ; hut late that night 
Gciek* came to bdl him that he was to 
be kept in continement (though well 
treated) till the attack uiKui Ablwokuta 
was over, and that if it tailed he would 
Vie hold guilty of having defeated it by 
his magic, and put to death with every 
form ot tortui'e whicli Dahomiancruelty 
could suggest. 

CHAPTEK XX.—rP AX APBICAX 
KIVEK. 

This was the very time which (as we 
have alivady setm) Captain Fermor had 
cleverly chosen for his brother’s visit to 
AblK-okutii; and about three weeks 
afUT Eilwanl s departure. Montague re- 
ceive<l the following letter from him, 
brought down the river by a native 
trader: 

“ Abbeokuta, April Snl, 1864. 

Dear Montv.—I’ ni liaving a very jolly 
time now that I xia here, but we had a 
treiiieiidourt job Ui get up. Fancy taking 
tiirei* days to go eighty iiiilea \ and the 
]>ooptc here nay that that’s a very fair voy¬ 
age, and that it often takes five or six. 

It wasn't Hucli bad fun, though, after 
all. Tlie little villages along the bank, all 
built of Hticks an<l gross like birds’ nests, 
were as >{ueer a si^pit as ever I saw ; and 
wliat with the monkeys skipping about the i 
trees and making faces at us, and tlie 
parruU screeidiing and fluttering all over | 
the place, and funny little blue and purple j 
liinls liobbing up and down like flies along 
the water’s edge, and the crocoiUleH shoving 
up their ugly uhl snouts through the muddy 
water (fur all the world like crusts floating 
in soup), we had a regular menagerie aU 
the way up. But I thought we’d have lieen 
eaten u]> alive by the gadflies and sandflies, 
which iiitclicsl into us so that I felt just as 
if I were bathing in a sea of pins. 

When we got into the Ogexm from Agboi 
Creek, it was queer to see the thick white 
water of the nver mixing with the brown 
slimy creek, like a stream of milk rnnoing 
into a lake of coHee. But the Ogoon— 
which is a good hundred j'ards across—was 
a great impruveiiient upon the creek, where 
our {lassage was a regular caae of 'doing 
one's ii-otcr-travelling by land, ’ as Paddv 
would say, fur it consisted chiefly of lialf 
the crew 'jumping overlxiard every minute 
or two, and dragging the canoes over one 
sand-liank after another, till it seemed to 
me that they might just as well have given 
ui> the w'ater altogether, and liauleJ the 
liMts overland all the way to Abbeokuta. 

Our camp on shore the first night was 
quite a picture. There w'ere a lot of dead 
trees all round, and with the firelight play¬ 
ing on tlie bare white stems and skeleton 
bonghs, they lookeil very grim and ghostly. 
Just here some of the poor Egbos whom we 


I saveti out of the slave s’lip (who were still 
very weak) begiiti shiveriiig ns if they’d 
mught fever. Mr. Lauiont and 1 served 
'em out a rousing dose of (piinine, telling 
them that it whs fetish-]H>\\<ler, and would 
set ’em all straight aguiij; uml so it did, 
sure eiiuugli. 

Next morning 1 hml a bit of an mlven- 
turc. We had got to a plnce wliere the 
river wan very navwiw, and almo!.t as <lai-k 
as a tunnel with the great black trees that 
grew thick along ea<-li side of it, stretching 
huge long branches down to the water, like 
ugly giants reacliing out their hands Ui 
clutch hold of you. .All at once 1 saw 
something moving among tlie leaves of a 
big bough uverhetul: an<I the next moment 
there came a sort of yellow flash through 
Uie air, and a tremendous thump, and there 
was a motutruus great Ie<q>ard clinging to 
the side of our canoe within a foot of my 
nose, and just going to scramble in. But 
just then Alfrtsl Peasoup jum)>etl lietween 
us, and gave the brute a dig in the eye 
with his knife that made it see five ways at 
once, while I wliipped out my revolver and 
shot it sla]i through the heail. The beast 
tumbled back into the water and went 
straight to the bottom, which was rather a 
bore, fur I wanted to have got its skin. 

Towards sunset on the third day we got 
to Agbameya Point, only a few miles below 
Abbwknta itself; ana there we spied 
another canoe coming to meet us with 
eight black fellows jHuhlling and a Avbite 
man in the stern. .And who should this 
be but Mr. Bevan, the American mis- 
sionaiy,* who Iiad come all this way down 
to meet ua. W'asn't it jolly of him ? 

I mtve him your letter of introduction, 
but tiiere didn’t seem to much need of 
that, for he welcomed me at once in regular 
American style, and said he’d got all reaily 
for me at his house, ami tliat he'd lie glaH 
to have me stay witli him as long as I liked. 
Isn't he a brick ? .So I got into his boat and 
went np to tlie town, leaving Mr. Lamont 
to follow on with the freol slaves tliat were 
to be given liack to the king, or ‘ Alakd,’ 
as they call him here 

Just as we were finishing tea (and a 
rattling good tea it was, I can tell you) 
liack came Mr. Lamont t4> say that the 
king was very much pleaseil at getting so 
many of his men ba(^, and avss going to 
send a letter and a lot of prcMents to the 
Governor of Lagos. The next morning 
we went to visit liis majesty, who was a 
fat old fellow with a broatl heavy face, 
looking AS if he hardly knew where he was. 
He gave a sort of grin when he saw vie, 
and said (so the interiueter told me) that 
I waa very young to be a chief among the 
white warriors; ami then he asked if I’d 
ever seen a battle. And when I told him 
I’d had seven fights already (as I did at 
school, sure enongh], tlie old boy stared as 
if he'd seen a ghost. 

Then after tliat our sightseeing began. 
Tlie first thing was to climb the Olumo 
Ruck, the lii;^iest point of a big stony 
ridge that runs right across the t4)wn from 
north to south : and because the town was 
bnilt all round this rock they called it 
‘ Abbe-okuta,’ or ‘ Under the Stone.’ 

The rock itself is a huge block of grey 
granite, not veiy easy to climb; but at 
last I found a crack ri^ht down the face of 
it, up which 1 wriggled like a sweep up a 
cliimney. And a fine view 1 hml. The 
whole city was right under my feet like a 
map; hundreds and humlreds of queer 
little huts, with big, top-heavy thatches 
of drv grass or palm-leaves, all jumbled 
together Jiappy-gu-lucky; and here and 


* The real name of thle brave man (whose death 
haa left a blank not euily filled) will be readily 
gaeaaed by anyone who baa ever viaited AUbeukuia 
—D. K. 
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there a !>timy torrent-bed zigzajrj^ng in and 
out of tlieni, with the pebbles glinting 
wliUe in the sunshine, and not a drop of 
water left. 

All round the town there was a great 
ntrly niud wall, jnst tlie 8hai>e of a big D, 
six or seven feet high and tliree or four feet 
thick. Along the west side of it ran the 
Ogoon Kiver, sparkling in the sun as if it 
was laughing to think of the fine run tliat 
it would have down to the sea. A ferry- 
lioat was just coming across to the Ln- 
feniwa Gate, jam full of people from the 
eoontni’, this Ming a market <lay. Outside 
the Mali tlie jungle had been cut aM'av, 
leaving a iMre dusty plain, M-ith big 
granite boulders sticking up every here 
and there; and beyond it was a great 
black maas of forest. 

The next day M'e called on the * Ibas- 
liorum ’ (a sort of native commander-in- 
chief and military governor), a fine old 
felloM', whose face Mas all cris-crossed like 
a railwav map, M'itb the scars of the M-ounds 
that he’d received in battle. He was ven* 
])road of two small guns that he had at his 
door, covered M'ith matting ; but it seemed 
to me that the only man tliey’d be likely to 
kill M'ould be the fellow who fired ’em. 

Tlien we rlsited the otlice of the native 
neM'H|>aiier. ‘Iwe Irohim’ (‘Bookof News’), 
which conies out fortnightly, half in English 
and half in Egba. rancy a newspaper 
here! I’ve got a copy, and it’s not such 
bad M'ork for native printers, only they’ve 
spelt ‘ England ’ with a small ‘ e,’ and 
' ])hysician ’ with an K. 

I must shut up noM', for I’ve gut to go 
an<l dine M'ith the king. I onl}' hope the 
old chap M'un’t treat us to rat soup or dog 

I tie, or Mailt us to drink his lieaith in a 
irimming glass of petioleum. Good-bye. 


April 4th.—This M ould be a tip-top place 
for anyboily M'ho didn’t M'ant to s{>end I 
much money on clothes, for the full dress of 
an Abbeokutan dandy appears to consist of j 
a pair of white cotton drawers (M’hicb the^' | 
call ' shogoto ’), and the general public j 
content themselves M'ith the oruinary 
‘ tleego ’ (wai-stcloth). The ladies wear a 
hloe^nd acnis.s the forehead, fastening at . 
the back of the head; and all the people 
of note are tattooe«l M’ith three straight , 
cuts doM'u each cheek, just like the strokes | 
in a copybopk. I 

They’ve rather a queer fashion of saying 
‘good morning’ here. AYhen any man 
meets you in the street he holds up his ' 
hand and says, ‘ Ai-ku ’ (don’t die), which 
stmek me as a rather unnecessary bit of 
ad\'iee, for I don’t suppose anybody would 
die if lie could lielp it. The other day I 
heard tM’o Eglias quarrelling, and one of 
them called out to the other, ‘ Mav you | 
die in tlie bush!' Mr. Bevan tells me 
that that’s the worst thing you can say to 
a man here, because if be were to die in the 
bush he’d be eaten up by M’ild beasts and 
birds of prey, instead o5 being decently 
burieii. 

April 5th.—Who has just arriveil here, do 
you think ? Why, our ohl friend Mr. Com- 
mis-sioner Biilfrogge, uiion some otticial 
business. When lie saw me he l(K>keil as 
block as thunder, and Ment hy M'ithout a 
word ; I’m sure he guesses that I M’a.s at 
the bottom of that monkey business at 
Bonny. They say he’s going to stay here 
some time, so I hojie he won't threaten to 
declare M-ar against Ahbeokuta unless the 
king has me iiung. 

Kir. Bevan has just 1>een giving me the 
history of the town, M'hich M-as huut by the 
Egbas in 18*26 to protect them against the 


other tribes, who used to be always pounc 
ing upon them and carrying them off for 
slaves in the da^'s M'hen they liveil scattereti 
about in villages; and all the ililferem 
parts of the citv are named after the differ¬ 
ent villages M'liere they used to live. In 
1851 the King of Dahomey sent a tremeo- 
dous big army to attack them, but they 
gave liiiu such a thra.shing tliat he's been -a 
good deal quieter ever since. 

And DOM’ I must leave off, for the trader 
M’ho’s ^ing to carry niy letter is just 8t4irt- 
ing. Idout knoM’ when ire shall get aM-av. 
for Mr. Lamont says Me must Mait till the 
king has got ready his answer to the guv- 
emur’s letter, and the presents that we're 
to take bock to him; and he certainly 
don’t seem to be any hurry* about it. Ta-ta, 
old boy. 

Your affectionate brother, 

Edward Fermor. 

P.S.—We’ve just been having a walk 
over the battlefield south of the toMu, 
M'here the Dahomans gut thrashed in 1851. 
Mr. Bevan s^s they were going to make 
another attack about a year ago, but jm>t 
as the army m'os ready to start, the king 
and his sun (m'Iio M-as to command the e.\- 
]>eilition) both fell ill of small-pox, and 
that gave ’em such a fright that lie doesn't 
think they'll try it again for a good while." 

ilr. Bevan was a shrewd and clever 
man, but he never guessed that at the 
very moment he uttered this bopefu) 
prophecy 20,(XX) Dahomans were 
marching out through the eastern gate 
of Aboniey on their way to attack 
Abbeokuta. 

{To be continxud.) 


RAYMOND FREZOLS: 


A STRANGE STORY OF PLUCK, PITH, AND PERADVENTURE. 


A PTEp. reading the manuscript, while 
the train hurried along at full 
speed, Raymond remained almost over¬ 
whelmed at the posthumous revelations 
of Peter Murphy. So the veil which 
hod for so long hidden the drama of 
his infancy had at last been rent. His 
father ha<l been cruelly made away with 
by Achille Ke'lern ! He himseif had 
b^n systematically abandoned, and 
then robbed of a fortune by the same 
K^lern ! And now this man, this ban¬ 
dit, was again on his path, and was 
about to marry Madge! 

Raymond did not doubt this for an 
instant: tlie mate of the Belle Irma, 
the Breton sailor of years ago, and Le 
C'ointe d<* KiUern were one and the 
same. Everything showed it — the 
vague resemblance he bad noticed in 
the photograph shown him by Alice 
Cooper, the identity of the Christian 
name and the birthplace, the fact that 
the fortune had lieen acquired in the 
Australian goldtields. Yes. acquired hy 
crime : and it was by this that the 
scoundrel was able to play the part he 
was playing to-day. 

For the iiiouieiit Raymond cca.sed (o 
think of him. He thouglit of the strange 


By A. L.\urie, 

AtUhor o/ “ A HareeUetu Cotirffust," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XIX.—HE MUST GO. 

circumstance that Peter Murphy—or 
rather Pierre Gimet, the friend of his 
childhood, traitor, it is true, to his duty, 
but at least repentant and unhappy— 
had come to die at Drill Pit, wearmg 
on his heart the proof of his complicity. 
In that there was evidently something 
more than coincidence. The poor mad¬ 
man bad been drawn towards Raymond 
by an obscure instinct when he had met 
him ill the course of his wandering life 
among the mining centres—like him, 
he had thought there was some resem¬ 
blance in voice, in I>earing, in the look 
of this human ruin something of a 
mysterious past. It was heartrending ! 

Raymond saw himself as a child play¬ 
ing on the deck of the Belle Irma with 
this Achille Kelem, who had killed his 
father and had taken him through the 
streets of Quebec to the Falls of Mont¬ 
morency. He could see him as he was 
then, this Kelern, and if he were t# 
meet him after these fourteen years he 
would recognise him and spring at his 
throat. A tall man, thin and pale, 
raceful in build, notwithstanding his 
eing so thin; a long face, lighted by 
two strange ej’os, never to be forgotten, 
of a steel blue, like the blade of a knife. 


Yes, even supposing that the fourteen 
years had brought about great changes 
m his appearance—even supposing he 
had become stouter, that ins almost 
hairless face bad become hairy, that his 
features bad changetl after so long a 
tinie—Raymond felt he could recc^nise 
those eyes. 

But be had not recognised Pierre 
Gimet! No. because he md not been 
warned ; ana yet he had been attracte<l 
by some inexplicable force towards this 
equivocal personage, and felt in a con¬ 
fused way that he had been connected 
with his past life. But with Acliille 
Kelern it would bo different. At the 
first glance be would be able to say, 
“ There is the man ! ” 

Just then the train stopped at Elmira 
for a few' minutes, and in resi>onse, 
as it w’ere, to the young Frenchman's 
thoughts, live or six newslmys came 
along the cars brandishing the ‘‘Levia¬ 
than Chronicle ” and other New York 
newspapers. 

“Special edition!” they shouted. 
“ This morning’s ‘ Leviathan Chronicle! ’ 
All the details of the wedding of Miss 
Curtiss, the American beauty, the 
daughter of the petroleum king, with 
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Le Comte Achille de Kt'lem ! Tortraits 
of the brido and bridegroom ! Views 
of KtHem Castle, in Brittany, and Cur¬ 
tiss House, in New York ! Special 
e<lition ! ” 

Raymond mmle a bound at the nearest 
paper Iwy. To seize a copy of the jour¬ 
nal, throw the vendor a dollar (which 
was pocketed like a shot), and whip 
open the shwt with a feverish hanci, 
w»is the work of an instant. 

Scarwly lia<l he set eyes on the por¬ 
traits than his last doubts vanished. 
Beside the charming bend of .Mad|;e, 
whose eyes s(‘eme<l to smile on him, 
were the features of Achille Kvlem, ns 
he rememl)ered him. There was the 
long face, made still longer by the 
pointed lieard, and the keen look of 
the mate of the Belle Irma. The face 
hatl kept its thinness, the temjiles were 
slightly bald,'but the general character 
of the physiognomy wjm unchangetl. 
It was the same man. Madge Wius to 
marry /<iwi, and that to-morrow ! 

This al»oniiimtion must l>e prevente<l 
at all cost ! The very thought of it 
could not l>c entertained ! I’oor Madge I 
Raymond saw now only the disproj>or- 
tioiinte punishment that threatened her 
innocent vanity. She, so proiul, to Hnd 
herself nmrri**!! to a scoundrel sought 
by tlie gallows ! Wliat humiliation ! 
She would never survive it ! Already 
he saw her overwhelme<l with shame, 
(lead of chagrin, pale and cold in the 

f :rave. Everything—everything must 
K* done rather tlmn that ! He would 
telegraph to KW-nezer, toll him every¬ 
thing, iM-g him to put otr thi.s odious 
marriage, and at least wait for the 
result of tlie judicial imjuiry basetl on 
Peter Murpliy’s confession. 

Ye.s ; but if the teli-grain did not 
arrive in time! If Klx-nezer did not 
believe it ! He knew thedevoteil nflec- 
tion with which Raymond regarded his 
daughter, and miglit look on it as a 
inaiKPuvre to prevent the marrijige. 
IVrhaps he would think his young 
p,artner was mad ! There are things 
th.at a letter or verbal explanation can 
make real which a telegram, sent letter 
by letter, will only make confuse<l. 

Was it likely, at first sight, that this 
Breton castle-owner—this man of the 
world, this great local magnate, known 
all through tlie country—was a common 
assassin 7 What chance was there that 
Kl'enezer Curtiss, proud of this mar¬ 
riage, infatuate<l with the position of 
Ills future son-in-law, would decide, 
without the fullest information, to stop 
a ceremony alrea<ly prepared for, and 
dismiss the guests to talk of so terrible 
a scandal 1 It was possible, perhaps, 
but it was not certain, and it was not 
likely. 

Raymond must have it a certainty. 
The marriage must not take pliice He 
must see with his own eyes Ebenezer 
convinced and Madge saved ! 

To do that there was but one inean.s, 
and one only—the tube through the 
Atlantic. To put himself in one of the 
cylindrical cases prepare<l for the (treat 
Dane d(^, and wnlcn ha<l not yet l>een 
used; to trust himself to the submarine 
torrent of petroleum ; to arrive with 
the speetl oi the lightning at Val Tre- 
gonnec, and there to raise the hue and 
.cry—that was what Raymond would do. 
it was terribly hazardous, of course. 


Own ‘Papef. 
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The thought of shutting himself up in 
a coffin of iron, to tru.st himself with¬ 
out hope of return in a pipe si.x 
thonsand kilometers long to the tender i 
mercies of the Niagara, was enough to ] 
make the bravest turn pale. Never 
hnd a living being accoinplishetl such a 
voyage uiumr the ocean. But after all, 
there was no reason why he should not 
accomplish it if all went well. And 
even if a catastrophe occurretl. Ray¬ 
mond would a hundretl times have 


Soon he was busy with his jnepara- 
tions, with the calm of a true man of 
action, and at the outset he went to 
the dining-car and hatl a .simjde and 
substantial meal. Ca.ssoulet. who shared 
in the repast as usual, noticeil that his 
chief drank neither wine nor coftee. 
This was always Raymond’s way when 
he wished to be in full jiosM'ssion of 
bis muscular and mental strength. 

It was nearly nine o'clock when the 
train entered the station at New York. 



'* The boat was brought to a standstill." 


referred de.ath to the thought of not 
aving risked everything for Madge’s 
honour. 

He must go, tlien ; that was decided. 
The idea had no sooner presented it.self 
to his mind tliau it was irrevocable. 
Twenty secondary argumimts suggested 
themselves to confirm his resolution. 
Raymond would have sent a dog as the 
first to journey through the Atlantic ; 
why did he not go himself 7 Was it 
not much nobler and more conclusive ? 
And here was a solemn triple or quad¬ 
ruple duty to fulfil—to hinder the nate- 
ful marriage, to render the Curtisses 
an invaluable service, to unmask an 
infamous scoundrel, to avenge the best 
of fathers. If he had hesitated an 
instant, he would have put aside the 
doubt as on unworthy weakness. And 
already he was thinking of the practi¬ 
cal part of the scheme. 


Thirty minutes later the travellers 
reached Far Rockaway ; and Raymond 
at once gave orders to prepare the 
cylindric^ cases. He examined them 
with scrupulous care, chose the one 
that seemed to be the most comfort¬ 
able, put in it a few papers, a fiask of 
brandy, a tablet of chocolate, a volume 
' of poetry he was reading ; and then he 
lignted the electric lamp. These pre- 
I parations over, he told the foreman and 
workmen at the reservoir that he wa.s 
going to enclose himself in tlie case and 
entrust himself to the stream. 

' The men were struck with stupor. 
They looked at one anotliev, and asked 
if their chief had gone mad. Rut for a 
long time they bad been accustomed to 
I obey without questioning, and they did 
it now. 

I Cassoulet was quite pale, and his 
lips trembled. 
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“ Won’t you take me with you, Mr. 
Raymond {” he asketl in a quiet voice. 

“No, my dear boy ; that is not pos¬ 
sible. Another time perhaps. But for 
this trial trip I must be alone. Gootl- 
bye, my boy. I shall probably be back 
in eight or ten days oy the tirst boat 
from Havre. Take care of Romper, 
whom I leave behind,” added he, giving 
a friendly pat to the huge dog who had 
watched au he did, and also to the lad, 
who could hartUy restrain his tears. 

The cylinder, with its reservoirs of 
compressed air and accessories, was 
ready to be placed in the case be- 
neatn the transatlantic tube. Raymond 
crawled into it, and lay down on the 
leather mattress. 

“Announce my departure at Val 
Tregonnec, and tell them to look out 
for me,” said he q^uietly to Cassoulet. 
“ As soon as I arrive, you shall have 
news of me through the cable.” 

And he shut the lid of the cylinder, 
which w’as at once hermetically screwed 
down. 

Ten o’clock was striking from the 
neighbouring clocks — ten o’clock at 
night. Two minutes later the cylindri¬ 
cal carrier passed without effort from 
the case into the tube. It was seized 
by the torrent of mineral oil, and 
swept along like lightning through the 
sea. 

About the same time a tall man, 
whose face was shaded by a wide- 
brimmed hat, was arranging for the 
hire of a boat with the b<^tmen of 
Coney I.sland, in New York harlwur. 
He wanted a boat of about two tons, 
which one man could easily manage, 
either under sail or oars. Having 
agreed as to the price, the man in the 
large hat put on Iward a very heavy 
b:ig. which he had brought in a cab, 
and seemeil to contain rope and a 
grapnel. Then he embarked and sailed 
otF towards Far Rockaway. He managed 
the boat well, as if he were used to it, 
and the bojitmen went home witliout 
anxiety. 

The man was Timothy Campbell, the 
implacable enemy of Ebenezer Curtiss, 
and the presumed author of the tire 
the day before. Arrived in the morn¬ 
ing at New York, he had lurked about 
the quayside public-houses without 
suspecting that he had already been 
reported to the police by a telegram 
from Drill Pit. He had breakfasted, 
and read at the table the same number 
of the “Lmiatiuiu Chronicle” which 
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contained the account of the wedding 
fixed for next morning. The account 
gave Timothy a paroxysm of rage 
against his fortunate rival. 

“Always Curtiss!” he said. “His 
j hated name pursues me even to New 
! York I Is the man always to succeed 1 
His insolent prosperity sets me at defi¬ 
ance every hour of the day. I cannot 
ei’en breakfast at an obscure tavern 
without his name rising in front of me. 
It is intolerable! Now he must have a 
grand seigneur for his son-in-law. His 
fool of a daughter will be Madame the 
Countess, and have two reasons for 
looking down on people quite as good 
as she is. He is choked with success, 
is he. Is he invulnerable 1 Yesterday 
I thought to give him a blow with the 
tire ! Mistake ! He will scarcely notice 
his loss. The damage is only five hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars, says this rag of 
a paper. And his tube is worth sixty 
or eighty millions—” 

Tiraotny crumpled the “Leviathan 
Chronicle ” with a hand that shook with 
fury. But soon he smoothed it out and 
read something about the marriage, 
which drove him almost mad again. 
AU at once an idea occurred to him. 

“ Why should this tube be allowed to 
go on? It would not be difficult to 
blow it up, and settle Ebenezer. That 
is the way evidently—a trifling ampu¬ 
tation would cure this quarrel.’^ 

He rose. He walked about in a state 
of great agitation. 

“Just the thing for this very day,” 
he said between his teeth. “In the 
middle of this aristocratic inarri^e the 
news of the disaster will tell gloriously ! 
It will be my wedding present! And 
why not, after all ? W hy should I not 
get a torpedo like EWnezer did to 
Williams Well to begin my ruin with 1 
What can be easier than to find where 
the tube enters the water, and follow it 
for some distance, and during the night 
blow it ^ ? ” 

And Timotliy Campbell gave a de¬ 
moniac laugh. He rubbed Ins hands, he 
squared up to an imaginary enemy, and 
struck out at him; he grinuiced and 
chuckled in his wicked joy. The waiter, 
who came into the room at that moment, 
thought he had gone mad, not without 
reawn, for hatred hatl mounted to his 
brain like drunkenness. But he re- 
I sumed his scat at the table and finished 
: his breakfast, though mechanically, and 
I thinking all the time of his new scheme, 
i “ Yes, my jolly Curtiss,” he muttered 


as he ate. “ I’ll give you some nitro¬ 
glycerine, and this very day too I You 
shall know what it costs to attack 
Timothy Campbell! I will help you to 
spend a happy day to-morrow.’ 

When he bad finishe<I his meal he 
paid the bill and went off to Far Hock- 
away. There he had only to follow the 
iron viaduct starting from the reservoir 
to discover the direction of the tube, 
and see where it entered the sea. This 
point was marked by a mass of rocks 
forming an artificial promontory. No¬ 
thing could be easier than to find; 
itj even in a moonless night. Then' 
Timothy took the railroad, and returned 
to New York. He had more trouble 
than he expected in procuring what he 
wanted—a torpedo of nitro-glycerine. 
an electric battery to fire it with, a reel 
of insulated wire, and ropes and a grap¬ 
nel. These purchases, and the pre¬ 
liminary experiments which he thought 
it wise to conduct in the room, of an 
inn, took him nearly all day. Tired out, 
he lay on the bed for some boars, had a 
late supper, and then left in a cab for 
Coney Island, which is not an island 
now, owing to the nuniber of bridges 
that unite it with the suburb of Graves¬ 
end, and consequently with Brooklyn. 

As soon as he had hired the boat be 
steered for the little promontory, which 
he had reconnoitrecl in the morning, 
where the tube entered the sea. He 
now had to determine the direction 
taken by the tube when it disappeared 
under water. That was not quite an- 
easy thing to do. He knew from the 
newspapers the depth at which the tube 
floated, but he knew no more. He had 
therefore to drag the grapnel behind 
the boat and sail about wjiere he 
thought the tube ought to be until 
he came across it. He rowed about for 
five hours before he succee<led—not 
without danger, and with a patience as 
indefatigable as his hatred. All at once 
the grapnel hooked on to the obstacle, 
and the boat was brought to a stand¬ 
still. 

Then Timothy’.s task was easy.. He 
had only to haul on the cable till the 
boat was just over the tube, and to 
drop overboard the torpedo attached to 
a small cork buoy, to have the insulated 
wire in communication with the torpedo 
and the buoy and the electric battery. 
All he had then to do was to drift off 
for a hundred yai-ds or so, and fire the 
mine. 

(Fo 


THE WIRE AND THE WAVE; OR, CABLE-LAYING IN THE CORAL SEAS. 

A TALE OF THE SUBMARINE TELEGR.APH. 


By J. Mixro, 

Autkw of “BUctrieity atui iti etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE CHASE. 


T he sudden p.anic created among the 
rioters at Cane Garden by the 
pistol-shot of Gilvray was so great, that 
if he had followed it up by additional 
shots he might have cleared the yard 
and rescued the prisoners, for evidently 
the rebels thought the military were 
upon tlieui. 


But the abduction of Miss St. Clair ; 
by the evil-minded Quaga gave a new 
turn to his exertions, and commanded 
his pursuit. 

Heedless for the nonce of all else, he 
darted from his lair amongst the canes, 
and, marking the flight of the negro, 
gave chose with all his might. 


Once cleiir of the burning buildings 
and out on the high road, Quiiga plungra 
into the cane tieitls. Gilvmy feared 
that he might lose sight of the fugitive 
at any moment should he enter the 
canes or double along the tracks inter¬ 
secting the pieces. As yet Quaga was 
unaware that be was followed, and 
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might PxpectMl to sliicken his pace 
w)it*n at some distance from the burn¬ 
ing mansion. Care was nec**ss;»ry on 
tlie part of Gilvray, who ran along in 
tlie shadow of the canes, keeping his 
eyes Hx»*d on the runaway, and nixing 
as little noise as possible. 

. At letigtlj they Ix’giin to approach 
the wilderness of sage, mimosii, and 
“niaran" scrub which clothed the 
eastern part of the island with a maze 
of thickets, and the j>ursuer U‘gan to 
realise that if one** the negro paintHl 
that covert he might easily escape. 
Should he overtake the black before 
the bush was entered, and ileniand the 
surrender of Cora ! Hedared not shoot, 
even at close quarters, for (juaga had 
loeke<l the girl in his arms. Again, if 
Quaga hml we.'ipons, what chance had 
he with that gigantic frame 1 It were 
In-st to leave a ixTSOiini encounter to 
the last resort. 

t^uaga was evidently making for his 
lonely habitation in the busli. The 
s«*ns«*les3 condition of Cora, who hatl 
uttered no scream and made no 
struggle, seemed to warrant this sup¬ 
position. Once there, Quaga would 
apply restoratives; for in this arid 
region there wjws not a drop of water. 

r^merging from the cane Helds and 
crossing a roatl, Qiiaga lurnetl round 
for a moment Indore diving into the 
l»ush. Oilvniy crouche<l lower in the 
darkness of the canes and rested mo¬ 
tionless. K\ idently the black hiwl over- 
lookcnl him. for the next moment he 
rt^siiiiMHl his march at a walking pace. 
Thi.s was more favouralde to the pur¬ 
suer; liut the rough and stony path 
through the liushes lK‘traye<i his toot- 
fulls. Yet he was afraid to halt and 
dotT his Invits. 

The hill rose rapidly, and they were 
snoii on the crest of tlie ridge, where 
tile crnss-|>;iths Ix'came more numeroirs. 
In his fear of losing Quaga here, Cil- 
vray tripiKnl and fell, scatt^n'ing several 
atones along the path. The quick ear 
of the negro caught the noise liehind 
hi m. He paused ahruptly and wheeletl 
alxiutto listen. Gilvray lay quite still, 
but the suspicions of the negro seemetl 
to l)e arous«^i, for in going on he turned 
his head backward as though he were 
on the watch. In this way he increased 
the distance l►ptween them until he 
vanished out of sight round an angle of 
the path. 

< t ilvray jumped to his feet and hurried 
after in desperate anxiety, but on gain¬ 
ing the comer Quaga was no longer to 
>>e seen, and a wild, unearthly cry of 
deri.sion seemed to start from the bushes 
at his very sule. 

“Lost!” exclaimed Gilvray, in the 
bitterness of despair. " Fool that I am, 
did 1 not stop him 

The melancholy shriek of a witch-bird 
was his only answer in the solitude. 

He paused to reflect A pathway 
crossed that which he had followed ; 
one branch le<l towards the south shore 
of the island by Inhemo, the other to 
tbe north. Quaga’s home lay in the 
latter direction, 6ut he knew not where. 
How ^ould he be able to Hnd it in that 
labyrinth of scrub 1 Stay ! th^ Ingnon. 
Ho rememl>ered how Quaga had mis¬ 
directed him on the day of his ride, and 
9 cnt him to the lagoon. Once there, 
he believed h' could pick his way to the 


negro's dwelling. The deception of the 
negro had turned against hnnself. 

Acting on this thought. (Jilvray took 
the path to the north and descended the 
hillside at a rapid run, neglecting every 
cross-path through the thicket. His 
aim was the lagoon, and by-and-by he 
reached it. Then steering a course to 
the ea.stward, he landed amongst the 
cm'tus scrub, and gained the patn which 
he and Cora had pursuetl, Tne soil still 
l»ore the marks of their horses’ hoofs, 
and Gilvray followed the trail back¬ 
ward until the ground became too liard 
to show their impress. He saw that he 
w'as near the ruiiie<l mansion. 

After some further searching, he 
found the dismantled gateway, and, 
with the utmost caution, crept along 
the weed-grown drive towards the 
squatter’s tenement. 

When he arrivetl at the house he 
reinove<l his shoes and took out his re¬ 
volver. Then he stealthily approached 
the verandah. The silence oi the night 
was broken by the shrill chorus of 
cic.alas in the trees around ; but over 
and above this he could hear the deep 

brool ” and jerky accents of Quagae 
sii^ular voice. 

The negro was speaking, much 
the l»etter, since it allowed Gilvray to 
creep into the verandah unobserved, 
and gain the hall, where, through a 
chink in the rickety door, a ray of light 
fell athwart the passage. 

Gilvray slipped forward and applied 
his eye to tne crevice, which afi'orded 
him a good view of the interior of the 
anrirtiuent. now illuminated by a torch 
of cotton Hbre .steeped in turpentine. 

Miss St. Clair, tor it was Cora, lay 
huddled in a comer of the room, pale 
ns death, and speechle.ss from fear. The 
negro stood in front of her, the perspi¬ 
ration streaming down his liacK. At 
his feet lay a small iron-l>ound coffer, 
or sea-chest, of antique make, with the 
lid wide oj)en. 

“ Why you hate Quaga?” he said in 
his deep, sonorous voice. " Case Quaga 
black, hey ] He! he! Quaga got white 
heart. Skin black, heart wnite.” 

Cora was silent. 

“ Speak ! ” thundered the negro, in a 
sudden access of rage. “Why you scout 
Quaga ? Why you have him licked t 
Licked like puppy hound ! But I’se 
satisHed. I’se gib you change for dat. 
He ! he ! he ! ’ And he burst into an 
insane fit of laughter. “ Sell de old 
man, 1 did I He ! he ! Sell him for 
fifty cents. Oh, what fun dat was! 
And de ole woman ! Ho ! ho ! Sell 
him all to nigger genlum. He ! he ! ” 

Quaga stopped nis merriment with a 
bottle of rum which stood on the table, 
then drew his hand across his mouth, 
and strode fiercely towards his captive. 
Tbe girl shrank away from him,a^nst 
the wall, and with tears welling from 
her eyes, implored him to have mercy 
on her. 

“Quaga ! ” she cried ; “good Quaga, 
I was wrong to insult you ; but 1 am 
only a girl, a young girl, and did not 
know anv better. My father was angry; 
he lost his temper, and did not think 
what he was doing. Have pity on me, 
and let me go. Good Quaga—” 

“ Good Quaga !" cried the negro. 
“ Hear dat! Oh my, ain’t dat goM 1 
He! he! Ha! ha! ha! Say dat ’gain.” 


“ If you h-t me go, my father will 
make you rich,” ssvid the girl. 

“ Rich !" cried Qunga, kicking the 
coffer in contemptuous triumph ; *' look 
dar ! ” 

He plunged his huge black hands into 
the open box and brought up a double 
handful of great gold coins, which he 
thrust for a moment Wfore her eyes, 
then let them fall in a glittering shower 
upon the floor. 

“ Rich 1 I richer dan he. I no want 
de ole nigger’s money. I want f/ou, and 
I'se got you, hey ! I lub you !—/«/> 
yr/u! ’ lie cried, his eyeballs starting 
from their sockets. “I'se black, you’se 
white—good ! Y’ou lub me. I make 
you rich. You inarr.v me, like Missee 
Brown, of Salt Creek, like ole man’s 
granfader did my Flation long ago. 
Good ! I’se gib you gold, heaps ob 
gold. See 1 ” 

He overturned the box, and emptied 
the gold pieces in a pile upon the floor. 

Cora shuddered with mortal fear, and 
returned no answer. 

“Speak !” he cried in a threatening 
tone. 

“ I am sick and ill,” said Com, dread¬ 
ing his wrath. “Give me some time— 
wait until to-morrow—have pity on me, 
Quaga—have mercy, as you hope for 
mercy at the last day.” 

The girl rose upon her knees and 
clasped her hands before him in an 
attitude of supplication. 

But the rum had begun to work on 
the negro’s blood. All her entreaties 
were in vain ; indeed they only served 
to rouse his baffled passions. 

“ Mercy ! ” he shrieked, his face dis¬ 
torted with rage, and his voice hoarse 
with drink. “ You gabe dis chile mercy, 
hey ? No ! no ! Fse got you now— 
I’se keep you now. Dat’s enufl'. Come 
along har! ” 

Quaga, whose steps had become more 
ana more unsteady as the rum mounted 
to liis heatl, now reeled towards Cora 
and endeavoured to seize herarm. But 
Gilvray, bursting in through the crazy 
doorway, caught the giant round the 
waist, and hurled him to the floor. 

“ Hands off, villain I ” cried the 
Englishman, and Coro, uttering a cry of 

J ’oy and deliverance, rushed towards 
lim. 

“ To the door ! ” cried Gilvray. hurry¬ 
ing with her to the passage j but ere 
they reached it Quaga had regained his 
feet. The sudden shock seemed to have 
sobered him, for his eye beamed with a 
clear light, and his attitude was erect 
and ste^y. 

Gilvray planted himself before Cora, 
and the two antagonists, the white man 
and the black, the educated gentleman 
and the untutored savage, confronted 
one another, and prepai-ed to fight for 
the possession of the Creole. 

Gilvray was of a strong and compact 
build, but in size and weight the negro 
was vastly his superior. The latter 
armed himself with a large knife or 
cutlass which he picketl up from the 
table. Gilvray drew forth his revolver. 

For nearly a minute the two antago¬ 
nists stared at each other, neither 
daring to b^n the combat. Quaga’s 
breast was Reaving with suppressed 
emotion, and he ground his teeth 
together with a kind of chawing move¬ 
ment, while his bloodshot eyes burned 
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with a fierce light. He was chary of 
the deiidly pistol ; Viut (iilvray, who 
wa.s calm and cool, with all his wits on 
the alert, had no desire to kill except 
in absolute self-defence. 

Wary as a tiger, the negro watched 


over the poor ignorant black, the de¬ 
scendant of slaves. 

“Massa,” he muttered huskily, “I’se 
dead gone, I is. Don’t shoot, ina^— 
dar’s gold, heaps ob gold.” He pointed 
with nis left hand to the scattered 


the negro greedily drank. It revived 
him, and the wound was quickly 
dressed and bandjvged. He lay very 
q^uietly on the planks, with his eyes 
dosed, as though he were asleep. 

“We cannot do any more for him, 
and we are not ssvfe here,” said (iilvray 
to his comjiiinion. “fSonie of his con¬ 
federates may arrive. We must get to 
Felicidad.” 

Leaving the ruined house, they pro¬ 
ceeded to the lagoon. The full moon, 
struggling through the 
douds, beamed on the 
still black wat^r of 
that Stygian lake, and 
glistenra on the man¬ 
groves. 

The awful silence of 
the place, broken by 
the lonely scream of a 
heron, the slimy mud, 
and aiiove all the pes¬ 
tilent miasma of the 
atmosphere, mrulo (iil- 
vroy liurry his 
panion through tlw 
swamp, so beautiful 
and yet so fatal.' H« 
struck along the slioi>-; 
but a dark figure out¬ 
side the c^de • hot 
caused him to retire 
with his diarge under 
the shade of the man- 


his opponent, looking fora favourable 
moment in which to pounce upon him. 
With equal care the white man kept on 
his guard, prepared to shoot. 

“Surrender, t^uaga,” said Gilvray. 
without changing his attitude, “and 
I will spare your life.” 

The negro laughed in derision, and 
quick as lightning hurled his knife full 
at the breast of his antagonist; then, 
without waiting to see the efl'ect of his 
blow, sprang forward upon Gilvray. 

Cora uttered a loud shriek ; but 
Gilvray. although the stroke was un¬ 
expected, had instinctively leaped 
aside, and ero.the negro was upon him, 
lireil twice in quick succession. 

'riie first shot tohl, the second missed, 
(^usiga staggered, and his right arm 
hung helpless by his side. 

‘‘Advance anotlier step, and I will 
kill you,’’ sjiid CJilvray between his 
t«*etb, but a deadly coolness in his tone. 
Cora seized tlie knife, which quivered 
in the wall. 

The negro hesitated and was lost. 
I le felt himsidf completely foilwl, and in 
a measure cowed. The old ascendency 
of the wliite man had rea.sserted itself 


" I'se dead gone, maeta.'* 


coins. “ Take it, sar ! on’y let me go ] 
let me free.” 

“.Spare him, poor man!” pleodetl 
Cora, with a woman's sympathy for the 
humbled and misguidea negro now that 
ho was vanquished. 

“ 1 would spare his life,” said Gilvray, 
“ but I dare not trust him.” 

“ I'se deatl gone, massa,” said the 
negro, sinking heavily on the floor with 
a groan. A stream or blood flowed from 
a oullet wound in his right shoulder, 
and made a pool upon the Ixiards. 

Cora ran to his assistance, and 
CiilvTay poured out some water, which 


chineel and shore grapes fringing the 
sand. At the same time cries came 
faintly from the direction of the town. 

It seemed that the cable-hut was in 
the hands of the rebels, and the town 
besieged. What was to be done ? Re¬ 
turn to the lagoon and hide among tlie 
mangrovesl There was fever in its winy 
fumes, and Cora’s life was precious. 
Go back to the mimosa scrub? What if 
Quaga and his band should .M^ek them t 
A thought struck him. “ The cave 1" 
“Come, Miss St. Clair,” and he turned 
his steps towards the Green Cay. 

{To eooelud'ii.) 
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XT TBAVELS IH APBICA. 

FHOM A SCHOOLBOY’S JOURNAL. 


By Ascott R, Hope, 

JufAor <tf “'My Aiir<nrvre in the Alla* ifouniaint," “A Stranye Trip Ahnetd,” et€. 


CHAPTER I.— EXPLORATION OF THE SAHARA. 





uf interest nD<l excitement, wliich 1 wish 1 
could communicate to the reader. 

They dltlered from the adventurous ex> 
i^riences of Mr. Stanley, Mr. Joseph 
Thomson, and others, inasuiuch as we hear 


of thoee famous African travellers as al¬ 
ways er]uip]>e«l witli a ^reat train of bag- 
l-'age, jiorters, guides, lighting laen, and so 
forth, whereas I »>et out to explore the 
(ireat Desert entirely alone, unarmed and 
unprotected. At all events, it is not every 
Hchoollwy can say as much, >- 0 , without 
further ajsdogy, [ will gel on with iiiy 
thrilling narrative. 

In last year's Smiiiiier Numl>er of the 
Boy’s Own Paper I wa.s allowed room 
to tell how, during niy* Faster holidays, I 
visite«l the Atlas Mountains with an uncle 
of mine. After that we had -•till a few 
days to spare, so we sfient them in running 
<lown to BUkra, the second o^isis in the 
Saliara, and the last outpost of civilisation, 
to which the railway liad jn>t been ex- 
tendeti. It was a two ilavs’ journey from 
Algiers ; trains go so slowly in that part of 
the world ; there is generally only one 
train a day to anywhere, and that leaves at 
some unearthly hour of the moniing. Tra¬ 
velling from inorn till dew'y eve through a 
fine inoiintainouH country, we slept at a 
place cnlle<l Setif, then next day nad to 
start olf again l>efure it was iiglit- 

At this stage 1 maxle my first oeq^uaint- 
ance with natives. Our compitnious for 
some way were two Arab gentlemen, who 
sat with tlieir legs tucked up on the seat, 
shrouded in a great many garments of the 
nature of night-clothes to my wondering 
eyes. As my uncle was comfortably taking 
liis oloop out in u uuruer, I become thrown 
for companionship upon these dark-skinned 
strangers, one of whem wore the red ribbon 
of the Legicui of Honour, so that he must 
have been a person of some consequence 
among his own people. For all their air of 
grave melancholy, they seemed disposed to 


M y explorations of the Sahara laste*! 

about four hours and a half, or perba]>s 
four hours and three-quarters, for I hatl 
formtten to wind u)i my watch the night 
berare ; but to me, at least, they were full 
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be friendly and sociable, for presentlv they 
produced a cake, which they handed over 
to me with a civil salutation. It was a 
thick, diy-, crumbUn" tiling;, not unlike 
oatcake highly salteu, made of datemeal, 
as I afterwards learned, which forms a 
large part of the food of tlie Saharans. 

Now, I understootl this to be a cere¬ 
monial affair, and all my reading on 
Oriental customs led me to lielieve that I 
must by no means ap{>ear to de.spise such a 
gift, on peril of giving dire offence. So I 
Itainfully swallowed the cake, every bit of 
It, tliougli I could hardly get it down, and 
knew that I was making myself very 
thirsty, ^^*hen I had thus eaten their salt, 
I reciprocated by presenting eacli chief with 
a cake of chocolate from our store of pro¬ 
visions. To mv di'gu-st, after I had done 
so much on the score of civility, these 
gentlemen only tnst&l my offering, and, 
nmlding and smiling approval at each 
other, carefully folde<T up the rest in paper, 
with certain remarks in their own tongue, 
which I interpreted for myself as “We’U 
take this home t4) the missus! ” or the 
“missuses,” as the case might he. How 
gladly would I have treasure up that cake 
of theirs, even.* crumb of which I had made 
a point of eating to oblige them! One 
lives and learns. 

The next thing was tliat, fumbling about 
deei> down in his voluminous attire, the 
Arab chevalier of the Legion of Honour 
hauled up a wild duck, and evidently 
w’anted me to accept it, to my no small 
emliarrassment. Luckily, my uncle now 
woke up, and came to tlie rescue by ex¬ 
plaining that uniler our present circum¬ 
stances this present would W as much use 
to us as an uiicooke<l white elepliant. 
These Arabs spoke I'l-ench more or le.ss 
fluently; and, once they ha<l got over a 
certain shyness in talking to wliite men, 
we found tlieiii veiy agreeal)le fellow-tra¬ 
vellers. nut%vhen a French priest got into 
the carriage along with us tliey suddenly 
froze up, and had not another word to say 
to us unbelievers. The priest, by the way, 
wore a long l)eard, a peculiarity allowed to 
the Algerian clergj*, we were told, because 
the natives would see no sanctity in men 
sha^'en and shorn. 

When it was light enough to let us exa¬ 
mine the countiy, we were pa-ssing over a 
treeless plain faintly tingetl with green, 
wliere the locusts had ma<Ie sad havoc of 
late. The line turned southward.s, and the 
plain grew more barren and stony, dotted 
with rarer tufts of grass, sometimes with a 
few yellow flowers, or >rith clumps of dry 
iajaf)ier shnihs. Black Arab encampments 
liegan to appear, and their flocks of sheen; 
less often we caught in the distance tne 
red roofs of a French fann or village. We 
passed one or two dreary lakes, their edges 
cnisteil with salt. Tlie ground became 
still more sterile and broken, shot in on 
eitiier side by rugged nake<l hills. For the 
first time I saw camels browsing on the 
tussocks. We were approaching the true 
desert. A good road still ran over this 
scene of desolation without a traveller on it 
for miles ; then would come trotting along 
an Arab horseman in re«l lioots and flowing 
burnous, his knees tucke<l un in the high 
saddle; or we would rattle by a string of 
Ia<len donkeys or a long caravan of camels, 
w]|i>se conductors turned to stare at the 
wonderful “fire-horse." 

It rather took me aback when hot-water 
tins were put into the carriages, just as we 
seemed to lie lotting lievond the limits of 
civilisation. The fact is that these high 
tablelands Imnlering the Sahara are often 
very cold, while Frencli law is paternally 
careful of the comfort of railway travellers. 
At certain seawms the company is Ixiund to 
provide fisit-warmers, and we have had 
riiem under a scorching sun ! It grew un¬ 


pleasantly warm as we descended further 
south in the teeth of a dry scorching sirocco 
wind, then early in the afternoon came to 
El Kantara. 

Here is the gate of the Sahara, where the 
stony mountains close together, leaving a 
pass just wide enough to the road, the 
railway, anti the river stmggle through 
side by side. “ Alpine scenery and tropi¬ 
cal vegetation ” is the correct thing to say 
about El Kantara. You pass under wild 
towering clifls, and the first thing von see 
of the desert is a long oasis skirting tlie 
foamy river, a wood of palm-trees gay with 
pink and white fmit blossoms danjding the 
green, among which yon catch glimpses of 
the low native houses, and liere and there 
rise square towers fur watcliers who guard 
the fruit I thought I had never seen any¬ 
thing so beautifin; how refreshing, then, 
must such a sight be to eyes sere from a 
long journey over blinding and barren 
sand ! You may tliink that I shall soon at 
this rate be “ dropping into poetry,” like 
what’s his name in “ Our Mutual friend;’’ 
but I must explain that it was my uncle 
who touched un the above bit of fine w'rit- 
ing, and indeeu some other passages in iny 
journal. 

Leaving the grand gorge and the en¬ 
chanting oa-sis behind us, we now rolled 
over a waste of sand and stones, broken 
here and there by low sandhills or glisten¬ 
ing strips of salt. But I will not try to de¬ 
scribe it, for soon after passinc a station 
•with the romantic name of “Fountain of 
the Gazelle,” I fell fast asleep and hardly 
woke up till w'e reached Biskra, just os the 
sun was setting in clear jmrple and gold 
over the hills at the foot of which lies the 
town, and from whose raggeil ridges and 
lonelj* towers j’ou can overlook the Ixmnd- 
less desert stretched before you like a 
panther's hide, according to tfie classical 
simile, the spots representing the oases. 

At the station wc had to make our way 
through a jabbering rabble of Aralis, eager 
to encumber us with their assistance in 
reaching the hotel omnibus. The hotel 
turned out to he cliock-full of tourists, one 
of Messrs. Cook’s parties liaving arrived at 
Biskra just liefore us, which, however 
creditable to the enterprise of that firm, 
seemed to take away from the romance of 
our adventure. After some delay, two 
rooms were found for us on a terrace, with 
a wide prospect over the desert and the 
moonlit sky—a situation highly Oriental 
and traveller-like, only we di<l not like to 
put our boots out to be cleaned for fear 
some prowling native might take a fancy 
to them. 1 felt more safe when I leomeil 
that we were sleeping over the police office, 
and even saw a swag^ring Arab warrior 
taken by the throat m quite Scriptural 
style ami haled to the dnngeon by a brisk 
little policeman. 

Our eating and drinking •were to be done 
at the hotel. When these had been accom- 
plisheil it was too dark for more than a 
stroll through the European part of Biskra 
—a B{^ious square and its side streets, 
swarming with red-legged soldiers. Tlie 
most notable incident that evening was a 
patriarchal-looking Arab offering to show 
118 something wonderfol, then hanging out 
three thimbles and a pea; but we gave 
this guileless child of tne desert to know 
that we had seen the same sort of trick 
nearer home; also that we lived handy to 
the police office, •where the officials might 
possibly be much interested by his little 
game. 

We lingered outside a cate, listening to 
the strains of an Arab concert—that is, 
someliody sang through his nose, accom¬ 
panied by a vigorous and monotonous 
twanging and piping and thumping, which 
evidently enchnnte<T the native audience, 
but to 08 seemed rather fit 


'* To pluck the eyes of Seutlment, 

And dock tbe tail of Rhyme; 

To crack the voice of Melody, 

And break the of Time.** 

But if this music was decidedly African, 
its conclusion proveil the signal tor a cere¬ 
mony wliieli is, I lielieve, coiiiiiion to nioet 
nations—tlint of handing round the hat; 
wliereiiiion we moved away, and went to 
l>e<l early that we might he fresh for a gooti 
long ilay in the desert. 

Next morning I woke up at sunrise, keen 
to Itegin my explorations. I slipped on my 
clothes and set out without disturbing my 
uncle. I knew he was still good for an hoar 
in bed, and before hreak&t I meant to 
take a solitary ramble through the oasb^ 
and be the first to set foot on the Great 
Sahara 

I passed through the market-place, where 
stalls were already being laid out with fniic 
and vegetables, and into a street blocked hy 
tall camels, that, with one leg tied up to 
keep them liohhlei}, stood patiently waiting 
to be loaded. Thence I made my way into 
a crooked lane, shut in by dusty mud walls, 
behind which were the houses of a native 
village. Biskra, indeed, as I did not yet 
know, is a long string of villages, and its 
oasis includes a large and flourishing popu¬ 
lation, under the ^ladow of more than a 
hundred thousand palm-trees, which are 
increasing everyday as the French conquer 
the desert by carefully econ<nniaing the 
water supply, and making artesian wells 
for the benefit of their sIiou]d-l>e grateful 
subjects. Not yet aware how full of life it 
was, what did not strike me at the time 
was the silence of this desert city, as it 
really is, scattered and half buried among 
the palm-groves. 

Without much heeding where I went, I 
rambled on into another quarter, inhabite<l 
by negroes. I met plenty of people on their 
xvay into town, and had often to stand aside 
in the narrow roadway to get out of tlie 
way of donkeys or camels. At one comer 
1 was even startled to meet a tame ostrich 
lieing led along by a string. This lookeii 
indeed like seeing the world ! The negroes 
grinned as I passed with my hands in mv 
trousers pockets and my straw hat stuck 
on the back of my head, no doubt assuming 
something of the Cii'is Iioi>ia7nu »um air, 
as if to sar, “ I am a young Briton, and 
lonl of all I happen to survey.” I fancied 
that the melancholy-eyed Aral* scowled at 
me as a “giaour.” Some patriotic dogs 
certainly harked, and seemed inclined to 
bite; a few half-naked little niggers left 
off playing leap-frog to run afterme, laugh¬ 
ingly tagging for a sou. I told them that 
they would get nothing out of me but a 
ticket for the Charity Organisation Society, 
and I pointed to a large French placard de¬ 
claring that mendicity was lu-ohibited at 
BLskra, at which they laughs more tliao 
ever. Nobody else said a word to me, gooil 
or bad. I could not help wondering how it 
would fare with a young Oriental who, in 
his native costume, should come sauntering 
through the streets of my native village. 

By-and-by I strayed away from the 
houses into the green shade of the palms. 
There iras still a winding road, bordered 
by patches of garden, thickly planted with 
vegetables and fruit-trees, under the dusty 
trunks of the palms. Each plot wsa 
marked off by mud walls, paths, ditches, 
and conduits of running water, which 
showed this to be no wild tropical forest, 
but the work of careful cultivation; ami 
sometimes the house of the owner could be 
seen hidden away among the luxuriant 
foliage. Now and tlien a clearing gave 
place to fields green with tender shoots, nr 
a higher wall shut in some property of 
more pretensions; hut for the most part 
one lost oneself in a mingling of thick 
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wood And kitchen ganlen. It wiuh deli^lit 
fully cool, novel, and entiidn;; ; hut «lieii^ 
hail wainlereil on for a mile or two 1 bejiTAn 
to ank impatiently wlinl had hei'ome of the 
dcHort. Nfy idea of an oii-'U hail alwaya 
l«en a mere ;:n»ve, a Hiirt of {mlni-liomte 
with tlie roiif olf. Hut ttii'< one had 


evidently room fur mure tlian aMtndl before 
l>reakfa.Ht. 

I ini^lit have turned back now if I had 
not come ui»on a saml-niound, Ii>okin^ like 
a Ki;'antic nibhi.ihdteap. I mounted ita 
cnimhlino sidcA to look alHiut me. and eaw i 
Unit I wai movinj^' |>arallel to the etl^ of 1 


tlie deiiert, which lay only a hundred yanin 
or 80 away. I struck *otf to tliat side, 
threading my path through the ])aliii-tree>. 
and at length set foot a|x)n the sand of the 
Saliara, which here wa'i more like caked 
and dakeil mud. 

(Tu l>e continued.) 
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S rARfKl.Y a shootin;; season passes in 
Kn;:hin<l luit Mlnit \m- IxMr of lu’t idents 
arising troiii the eareles.s hamlling of lomied 
firearms. Most of tlies^ mishnm mvur 

from guns Is-ing laid aside loa<led witliin 
reacli of rhihlreii. ami an ai’ctdent often 
happens wliosf meinneholy resuks einhitter 
a litetime witli i>ainful ns-olhs-tions. 

I ran cal) to tnind sc'verul instances that 
tend to show that om- r.iuio't Is‘ tiM> ear\‘ful 
in handling MeaiMiUs, eiliier in tlie hou.se, 
or out in the liel<U or forests. 

The first of t1u*se oeeurnsl while a party 
of four of us were pna’cisliui; up a ri\iT iu 
a mountain gorge in India, the iiigli rlitl's 
on eitlier side alsiun'ling in Uuiestoiic e.aie-s. 
There were no villagis i» tlx- tieijhUmr- 
IxskI, nor trace or sign of huioati U iiigs; 
yet, hail we relleettsi a little, or iK-eii iM-tier 
acqunintis) with the haliits aixl eust.iius of 
the travelling f'l/.irs (prulessioiial Is-ggars), 
answering to the monk' of tlx- fitteenth 
c<‘ntury in Kuro]H‘, we douhiless slxuild 
h.'ivo exen-iseil more cate ott the oeexsion 
thiui we <lid. 

High aUive the water’s edge a leilgo of 
rook jutteil out from the elitV. and alsivo a 
email eavem that ojiemsl at the extremity 
of the OH-k. a glittering pic-e of iiuartz 
eml>eihie<l in the sandstone atr<>r<ksl an ex¬ 
cellent mark for oiir ritli's : forthwith we 
eiich luul a shot, and iiad just rehuxUsl for 
a sts’und trial w hen a tali figure ap|M>are<l 
at the mouth of the cavern, w aving its arms 
a.s if entreating us to desist. Tlie ru'hing 
of the water preventeil tis hearing what the 
hermit said, so we liuntiH) aliout for Home 
iiiean.s uf mounting, finding after some difti- 
ciilty a l»renk ms-k j>ath of rough stones 
alin(»-t overgrown with rank, tangldl jun¬ 
gle, hv which we remdieil the ledge; here 
the /ukir met its, and. without a word, 
held out his tiand, ront.ainiug three flat- 
t«ne<l. missha|ien bullets, that, glancing 
off the mark w e liad seh^cted, had traversed 
the whole length of the natural cell he 
inhabited. 

When he did find his tongtie we were 
horrified to learn tliat his escape was owing 
to hbt Iieiiig engaged in prayer at the time, 
fur had he lieen standing upright when we 
eo heetlleasly lireil, in nil likelilioml one or 
more of our WlleU would have gone through 
his bead. 

Again, licfore the days of the pre.sont 
breech-loading guns, it was the cuHtom to 
bre off a cap to clear tlie nipples and barrels. 
Taking up a gun one day. I phieeil a couple 
of _ea|is in iiosition, holding the wea|H>n 
pointed towanlH the ground, but. not notic¬ 
ing it was close to a wtMtden cage contain¬ 
ing a baby ]eotta^|, I pullixl the trigger ; a 
loud reiMirt foilow'e<l. the wiMMlwork of the 
cage was splintereil iu all direetions, while 
both charges of heavy shot had loilgeil in 
the brsly of the |>cMir’]itlle animal, killing 
it instantly. I liad most carelessly fur- 
gtttten to unload the gun tlie day before, 
though removing the caps. 

In Utis case I merely lost a hamlsomc 
docile (let ; but might, in my heedless- 
ness, have caused the dcatli of a fellow- 
creature. 


Another mishap took place on a tea 
plaututiun. Two neighlMiuring planters 
a.-rivetl one evening on a visit, anu as the 
gentleman they had come to see was busy in 
I Ins tea-IxuiHe, they sat down in the veriin- 
I dah to wait till he was disengageil. While 
I re'titig, one of them caught sight, as he 
' supisistsl, of a large black afie seated in the 
fork of a tree Heros.s a small stream that 
tlowerl At the iHittom of the hill on whieh 
. the bungalow was built. Calling to one of 
the s«'rvanls to bring liU master’s rifle, it 
was levello<l at the siip|M>se<l animal, and 
w ith true efl'ocr, for down it Jropiusl, but a 
picoing sliiiek of unmistakulile human 
agony told of the mistake. Hurrying to the 
spot they were horritied to find the head 
M-rvant of their friend writhing in agony on 
the gniund, llic Kill having [nv-ssed tlirougli 
the thigh, fortunately w ithuut Umcliing tlie 
iMine or main arteries. 

The man, it seemerl, was in the habit of 
sitting till in trees on the watch for deer, 
and. elotlied from chin to foot in a rlose-tit- 
ting suit of black, with his white whiskers, 
U»re a pretty close resemblance—e.sj>ecially 
iu the uncertain evening light—to the 
animal lie had been miMiaken for. Al- 
I though it might lie said that in mlopting 
^ such a costume the man laid liimself u|ieii 
I to the mistake, it sliuws huw careful iie«i|’le 
' ought to lie, even in a game country, when 
Using lireariiis, and make certain ere tliey 
discharge their weajM)UA what they are 
firing at. 

Tlie two next in-fances are more serious, 
entailing as they did the loss uf human 
life. 

In the early days of tea-planting four of 
ns had iieen out iixHinlight stalking, and 
this kind of s|Hirt is rather dangerous from 
the probability of coming on a tiger or 
lci>li.ar«l inste.-ul of a deer, we were walking 
with our guns full cock, in single file— 

, three of u.s witli the wea|M)ns {pointing out 
[ from the pntli—but the last one of onr 
{ number, unfortunately, though keeping the ' 
; liK'ks in the same condition, wa.** carrjing 
' his gun |>uinting down to the ground. No 
one knew how it hapi>ene<I, whether his 
' clothes or a twig caught the trigger, or 
what, but the gun went off, the Wll tra- 
' versing the foot of the i>oor young fellow in 
^ fnmt of him from heel to toe. 

We carried him to the bungalow, swath- i 
ing the injure<I limb with cotton cloth i 
stee|»cil in the coIde.st water procnrahle, i 
wliieli was all that could be done ; bat the ! 
I doctor was forty miles aw'ay, and, being j 
I the lightest weight, I rode to the Civil Sta- ; 
I lion to say what had occurretl, while my : 
; eompnnions were improvising a stretcher to I 
' convey the wounded man as far a.s possible 
t4i meet the surgeon. There was no time 
to send out relays of horses, and a terrible 
ride I hail of it—now plunging thnmgh 
the deep wnnii slush of a rice field, tiien 
threailing the lianily risible path through ' 
ilen.se fore-t; niioii wading streams swollen 1 
by recent heavy rains (fur in those days 
brUlges and roads were unknown), so that, 
when day at length dawned, I had scarce ' 
completed half my journey. Wet, almost 
I fainting from heat and wont of sleep, I ' 


drew rein at a village that I bnexv possessed 
some iKinics, for my poor beast was tho¬ 
roughly deml beat. 

Natives were more friendly then than 
now, and on explaining the nature uf my 
errand I was soon once more in the saildle 
on a fresh {xiny. All, however, was of no 
avail, for though the doctor lost not a 
moment in accompanying me liack with all 
necessaries, and we met the sufferer half 
way, the deadly climate had dune it.s work,, 
as mortilication in !e.s.s than tweuty-foui- 
hours had spread to tiie liody, and thus a 

P romising yuung life was untimely cut off. 

he unltappy author of the catastrophe 
never touclied gun again, and was inutiy 
months ere recoveriim fnim the slii>ck of 
having deprived a fellow-creature uf life— 
accidental though it was. 

In the next case a gentleman, though 
somewhat short-sighted, was an ardent 
hunter, ami )>ein^ out one evening among 
sonio low hills infested with bears, tliought 
he saw one of tliese animals some distance 
off. Levelling his rifle, be, in s])orting 
langna^, “rmled the beast over," but as 
it still kickeil he tired the second barrel to- 
put it out of pain. All being ijniet, he 
walketl leisurely towards the animal, re- 
lomling his wea^sm as he did so. Imagine 
his horror on reaching the spot to find that 
the supposed bear was an niifortunate 
cliarcual oumer, who, shot through the body 
and brain, was stone dead. 

The w'ifc and little ones, at the sound of 
the .shots, came trooping over the hill frotu 
where their hut was situate*!, and a heart¬ 
rending scene followed. High rose the 
“ death keen ” in tlie evening air from the 
widowed woman, as she threw lier>ielf on 
the coqise, while the wailing of the children 
seemed to pierce the very brain of the 
wretched sportsman. Ample provision was 
made for the bereaved family, but here 
again the hunter sold off all Ids weapons 
and threw' up his favourite pastime. 

Many accidents have taken place owing 
to s(x)rtHmen losing their presence of mind 
in sudden enconnters, such as the charge of 
a wounded tiger, whose terrific half-yell, 
half-roar when hit is enough to appal the 
stoutest heart when heard for the first time 
and, should one or more inexperienced men 
be of the shooting party, under sneh cir¬ 
cumstances shots fly wildly in all direc¬ 
tions, and many a native b^ter has been 
maimed for life or killed outright thereby. 

There are several golden rules to be 
observed and studied ere a youth can con¬ 
sider himself a sportsman. He niay learn 
to be a dead shot, but still leave tiiese im¬ 
portant niles neglected. Never put the gun 
aw'ay with the diarge in it. Never fire into 
a hedge, or up a hill on which there may he 
clumps uf trees. Unless quite alone, never 
fire right or left, hut always in front and 
above you. Always clean your gun your¬ 
self and load yonr own cartridges. 

In the tropic.s and forests where large 
game is likely to l>e met with, never neglect 
or treat liuh’tly the advice or caution of. 
exiwrienced men. 

o. w. 
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IH FOBTSKOUTH DOCBYABD. 

Bv E. E. CrxHELL. 

S entiments exprcsMivp of Kii;:Ian<i‘i« WincUn^ in and out ainont; l>aj>)n8 aod | being faBlibmetl ieviathon akeietons of 
naval i4U{irciiuicy uf tlie world ahtav> wliarvi-s, we were tmnietinjeci in imniinent veiieeU tu cuiiie, towering above uo a l)e> 

liiiil a rt*>iNiii-Hive e<‘lio in every Briti'li riNk oi railway engines, putting al>ont the wildering maze of wiMnlwork. Here the 

Jiparl. We are never tiroil of ^iiiudiig liow of rail wliich form a network over Centaur was in progrens, one of tbe new' 

Itritnnnia niles tbo wave*. Take a turn thio part of tlie dockri, dragging trucks fast amieii cruii^Tx, some seven thousand 

with me roiiml our greatest naval work- laden with various masses of^iron, steel. tons, with a long cruel-looking ram 

sliij>. and let us set* h<i\v she does it. and w<kh 1 re^iuired in the ditferent slips and jeeting from its Ihiw like the dragon prows- 

The vc*io of seventy iiiillioiis by l‘arlia- ^ basins for vessels on the stocks. A uaven of the old Vikings’ ves-seU. 

ment iik»t M‘>sion to increaHe our navy l>y | of. refuge from these and from the dripping A little further on we came upon wliat 

the addition of some seventy men-oZ-vvar rain, seemed the gigantic into wnicii looketl likea pavement of red-coIoure«l iron 
is already Itearing fruit in renewed aeti- we were ushered. This was one of the down in the dejitlis of a dry diKk. This 

vity in aO our dcM'Kvanls and arsenals. As bhu'ksinith'.s shui«, a Veritable forge of Vul- was nothing lees tlian tbe “birth of a 

wu stand at the gate of I'urtsmoiitli Dock. can. The floor was grimy with the cinders Titan,” the beginning of the Royal Sove- 

yanl one morning at the stn>ke uf twelve, «>f years, and a whirring of machinery reign, the second of the name, which, when 

we see this in the crowd uf men turning till*Hl the air. Not that the engines are completed in a few- vears, will be one of the 

out for their dinnerdimir, like swanns ot stoked and driven on the s]M>t here. All finest of unr battlesniiis afloat, 

busy ants. It U a grim-louking gateway the steam-|iower is generate*! far away on Looking down on the chaos upon which a- 
this, iiist at Ihe corner of the gay little the inland side of the vast yard, and j crowd of workmen were engagerl, we began 

“ lianl." crowded with IsMits and steamers, ; bniughi into each workshop by means uf j to recognise the iron deck plates, the great 

where the “IlitHtiiig l>ri<ige" connev’ts, every - iu]h's. In our |>eregrinatiunH among tbe iron beams an«l girders, with the necessary 

few miiintes, I'ortsniouth and 4bM)H>i t. The ivLsins we occa'iimally came across a ndnia- gimlet liules, rivets, and bolts, we had just 

street is full of intis ami eiiting houses tim* geyser, a kiuil of safety-valve of tlie seen in process of manufacture. After & 

with seafaring signs, and of outfitters' < pipes. [ while we could make out the plan of the 

shops. Evervthing here savours of the s4‘a ' vVorked by this means were rows of decks and uf tlie iron bulkheads, of the 
and of travel, of starting for every comer tnai hines of every kind. Each machine, treble sides of the ship, where there is 

of tile earth, rmler lliis grim diM-kvnrd • gigantic ami complicated a.s it apivearevl, i p^sage room for a man to walk round in* 

gateway Imw many liglit hearts iiave seemerl in chaige but of a man or two, sucli side that they may be kept in go<Kl order. 

|»niv.eil never to return ' is the wonderful tlociiity science lias intro- , At thee<Igeut tlie dock, alongsuTe on engine 

A “ )MiM«e ” of iNtlii'cmen guard the gate. tiuced among these a|>i>Arently breathing , and train, a steam crane was discharging 

The general puhlic are only H<Imitte<l on ami moving, but complicate, structures. | great armour plates of steel for tbe outer- 

strict busineso ur by oixlcr. ami we have | Close to the entrance, silently and sedately, | most covering of the ship's side.s. anil which 

to give tlie name nt the otiirial by whose a stcam-snvv vva.s cutting, cleanly and at a i areinadeatthe.-VrmstrongvvorksatElswick 

(siiittc*sy our visit is allowed. Tiie men still , stroke, lengths of wormed coltl imn into | and elsewhere. Each of these plates weighs 

sfreain out as we in ; ni<»t of them gigantic Udts fur riveting plates of inm on I twenty-live tons. The tonnageof the Royal 

direct ihrongli the main gate, hut a few make to tlie vvomlcn sides of slii|is. A little I Sovereign is to I>e fourteen thousand. 

A delour through the gate tmiiKe at the side, fiirtlier on bars of iron were being lieattni ' Across the roail, bv the side of the i]Uay, 
where a couple of ]Nilii-eineii receive them. in small liot-blast furnaces, preiiaratury tu lay H.M.s. Howe and Nile, come in for re- 

Hetweeii these they ]aAsu<. these iiufuvouretl shaping them into these lengths. A few pairs. Here we were initiated into the 

few, for they an* the diihious characters pulls with a gigantic bellows, and we were \ ililferences between barbettes and turrets, 

among the w<irkmeii, whose (lersous are deluged with a shower of sjiarks by a face- i Both of these are kind of nmnd bastions, 

Heaicheil eiwli lime they leave the yanl, tioiis workman, and the air we breathed was witli thick walls of teak protected by steel 

lest they should carry oil'(bivernmeiit pro- raised to furnace-heat by the eruption of on tlie outside. From both of them, facing 

|terty. one of these miniature volcanoes. Hardly stem and bow, protrude the mu/Jiles of 

\N'e IASS up a main street among the hml we recovered when our ears were deal- < enormous guns, like horizontal funnels, 

yanis and stniares uinl mvvs, im.'! long ems] liy a mighty thump. Close lehind us, Into the barliettes, I believe, the gun, 

lines of storeliou-C' of a det>)> re«I brick, a huge steam linminer, the weight of forty- ! when tired, recoils and sinks, in order to be- 

iw-grovvii, dating from a time when the two tons, desoeiide*! ujKin a red liot-bitf. i reloadeil out of danger. But barbettes are 

fngatvs and three-deckers reipiirevl an The liaiiiiiier was gnsiveil at the base, and stationary, whereas turrets can levolve, 

ample allowance of H|>urc cadviws ; ]>a.st the lur emerged from beneath it shaiied I enabling the guns to aim in ditferent direc- 

Harmony Row, as tlie terrace where the ]>erfectly circular. , tions. 

A<liiiiral ('oiimiaiiding-tn-Chief and the Hard hy a slotting machine was cutting, I The Trafalgar—a silver model of wliiclu 
other otticiaU reside is nieknaim'il, on with a delicate-lookingthin steel saw, outuf and of the Victoria, both launched in 1887, 

m'coiint of the friciinti wliicli exists in even thick lumps of cold imn, odd-shaped pieces, j were the Jubilee gifts of tlie navy to tlie 

the ljts4t-regulRted services; jmst Anchor wliicli, when the inside was removeil, would j Queen—was Ijingat the jetty, fitting out 

I-atie, where disuscsl or store aiicliors of lie the links of a mighty chain. Itwasfasci- 1 fur the Mediterranean station, vvhere the 

every size and shape—from the sheet iiaiing to watch the perfect regularity and “great jin^ junk,” as she has been nick- 

anchor of some great ironclad to the little ' slow precision with which this ap^iarently named, will repla(% the Alexandra as the 

ke«Ige of a steain-pinmu'e—lie rusting in fragile weA]Kiii, guideil hy but one pair of admiral’s fiag-win. Her four 67-ton guns 

B long line : lAst a M|uare kind of gigantic hands, thus dealt with material which would are so enormous that it is doubtful whether 

jnnd coverml with galleys and row-boats have taken hours of labour to manipulate. they will not shake themselves or the vessel 
of every description “cast ” fur s.ile. And A similar machine was cutting out with to pieces on being fired, and in tlie Trafal- 
sf> on till we find oursidves on Portsmouth all the precision uf a fretwork saw huge ^ the mania for big ^ns lias, it U to be 

Jetty, pleasant sounding name t«i many a thick sheets of iron into the variously- hoped, reached its highest pitch. M'e 

soldier and sailor in far climes. It is really shai>eil plates necessary fur the pavement- walked on to the broad iron up|>er deck, 

a stone-copeil wharf, lining the harbour, in . like decks and bulkheads of an ironclad, smooth and coloured like a mahogany 

front of a great block of .Vdmimltv offices, ; Hut here it was all tliree men could do to dinner-table, past the muzzle uf one of 

crowneil by the reti brick clocV-tower, < adjust the material e.xactly beneath the tliese monsters, and exaiiiineil the thick- 

wliich has sounded the knell uf so many ^ saw, so heavy was it. When it was ness of the tnrrete. On the top of this 

parringH. i sha|>ed, small steam cranes, of vvliicli there were some of the little i^uick-firiiig Hutch- 

Our first visit U to a great wliite Imlian were several about, lifted each sheet off to kiss guns, which excited the Geniian 

trooiiship which lies at the jetty. But as | tlie punching-niaciiiue near by. Here a Emperor’s admiration more than auytliing 

one of these Huatiiig villages wa-s fully ' great boiiimer dug through the cold iron (as elseliesaw during the Naval Review of 188P. 

ilcsrriiieil in our article, “ Eastwanl Ho !^' easily as a cheesemonger digs into a cheese “We nmst have some of these, and 

iu the Biiv's Own P.vI’KR of last year, we with his knife) circular holes to receive the quickly,” he is reported to have said to his 

will not go over the same ground again. great Itolts >ve had seen being cut oU' near naval retinue. 

M«ist of the tl'(sl]l^hi|>s have ttiilslieil work the dour. Half-way up tbe mainmast the old crow’s 

till tiic autumn, ami are under n*pair, etc., ' Most of these macliiues worked in a slow, nest associated with sailors and rigging and 
a-s it would never do to send triNqts through . statelv manner : but presently we came to middies on watch, is now turned iuto a bat- 

the Red S&t and up-cimntiy in India one which was in a great liurty. A noisy' tery', whence as many as eighty' marines 

during the summer months. The vessel i little set of hammers were bating away could keep up a rifle fire. But surely' this 

we weut over was three-jiarts dismantled, at red-hot iron at the rate of 500 strokes a is no new thing. I fancy we reail in ancient 

and in such a state of c*>nfusion. dirt, and minute, and were perfectly deafening. warfare of archers shooting from similar 

inline as *suil«l hanily have lieeii pleasant Interesting as wa.s all this magic industry, turrets. However, this w'Ul soon be the sole 
to the unlin)>p,v ship's ntficers nn«l iiico it mus a relief to turn again into the ui>en ruisott d'etre of a mainmast at all, as the 
obliged tu live on IsArd her. ^ air, and (a.-s.s flown the slii>s, where w'ere speedy' abolition of masts, yards, sails, and 
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rigjnng of every description is predicted. 
Sliode of Turner and other old ]tainterR of 
the stately white-winge«l frigates of the 
Htst! PicturesquenesB will have vaoishe<l 
ruin the fleet! No one will want to do 
inure than photograph the Hoating iron 
aancepans of the future. 

We walked into the turrets of the Tra¬ 
falgar. It was the dinner-hour, and rows 
of the ship's company—marines, red and 
blue, on one side, bluejackets on the other— 
were sitting down in their squads to their 
various ines.ses at scminiluusly scrubbed 
wooden tables, tlieir hammocks folded 
away over their heads. Outside, on the 
4 ieck, a squad of lilierty men were muster¬ 
ing for insiiection preparatory to getting 
leave for shore. It seemed marveirous to 
think how such a large body of men—over 
live Imndretl in all—could live in such close 
quarters for so long a time, and keep every¬ 
thing in sncli a state of cleanliness, polisii, 
and neatness. 

The Barliam, a new very swift cruiser, 
was next point^ out to us. It would seem 
tliat this style of vessel is likely to be of 
more use in warfare than an unwieldy, 
heavily-laden turret-ship, and it is pro¬ 
bable tliat tbeir number will 1» increased. 
Sometimes, however, it is a case of more 
haste less speed.”* We were shown in dry 
ihxik, condemned, I believe, as useless, tlie 
jtoagull, one of the very swift class termed 

toriiedo catchers,” on account of their 
spowl. The Seagull is of but three Imn- 
dreil tons, and her twin-screw is worke^l by 


* A navsl critic writes of the Barham : " The craze 
for Ifehtnea In niacliiiiei?, ainl. It may be added, in 
hull Too, lias I>een carried further in the Barbate 
than lu any previous vessel." IWicesinceatteniptlng 
her trial trip in the measured mile in the Solent, 
she has had to go back to have her machinery 
strengthened. 


engines of ten thousand horse-jK^wer, The 
consequence is that she racks herself to 
pieces, springing her bolts and her timbers 
when going at full s[>eed. I believe she is 
not the only 8]>ecinien of her class. It 
seems a pity that a ship’s jHiwers cannot 
lie better estimated Itefore s<» much money 
is spent ui)on her. 

1 Far up the yard we saw, black and dirty- 
looking, another victim, not of naval con¬ 
struction, but of an accident. This ua-s 
nothing less than the unfortunate Sultan, 
whicli we had seen hut a few weeks liefore 
steaming gingerly into Spithead, like a 
half-paralyse«r person walKing, and which 
was now being entirely dismantled, prior 
to a thorough ius|>ection. Above her 
towered a gigantic wooden triiio<l, which 
at first we mistook for the beacon of an 
electric light, but were informed wei*© the 
steam shears, a kind of enormous crane for 
lifting things out of a ship. 

We came upon little trim but u^ly tor¬ 
pedo-boats ; across lofty five-masted men- 
of-war of an antique pattern like the 
Hercules ; upon dainty little despatch 
vessels like yachts. Suddenly, lying under 
the quay wall, we lighted on on enonuous 
gun, mounter! for trial on the temiwrary 
turret of a little gunboat, which looked as 
if it would sink beneath its weight. This 
was the new 45-ton gun which carries eight 
miles! Fancy being bombarded from the 
unseen by a missile such as that! Truly the 
miracles of modem scientific warfare are 
great! 

What a contrast seemed the ghosts of a 
glorious jiastwluchwe saAv beyond all these 
wonders, «inietly dozing out the remainder 
of their lives in the middle of the harbour! 
There were the Victory, now kejit up as a 
matter of sentiment: the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, the Excellent, the V^mon, and other | 


towering, niany-portholed three-deckers, 
with ina.'its and yards galore, the last- 
mentioned ves.>^;]s used a.s guniierv and 
torjietlo school.s. Keyoiid them was ^VJiale 
! Island, with its harracks, its ranges, and 
its dummy fortification.s, to l>e uattered 
: clown fur practice; fur the llrilish tor is 
' fast encroaeliiiig on what used to be the 
domain of the artillery soldier. Perliaps 
' ere long he will liecome extinct, and the 
Uritish Heet be manned only by stokers and 
gunneix. 

Portsiiionth Dockyard is a vast emd 
labyi'intliine aiea. it coiitains rows of 
dM'elling-huuses fur the lalNiurers, a church. 
Government otfices, every descriittion of 
workshop and storebonse, and even a con¬ 
vict prison. We came across a file of the 
inmates of this latter, clad in dull blue 
garb, stamped u’ith the broad arrow, and 
noticeable bv their cropped hernia. In 
front and behind them marched unifornie<l 
warders wth loocled rifles. The eonvjcts 
were returning from their work of excavat¬ 
ing basins at Whale island. 

One might spend days wandering about 
the dockyard, yet ever seeing and learning 
something new. One thing, liowever, is 
borne in upon one after a very cur>»«ry in- 
si)ection—and that is its vital im{K>rtance to 
1 tile welfare of our Imiierial intere.st.s. N>> 
' wonder it is well guaroetl. At Spithead, to 
^ the east, griiii-hK>kin^ forts in mid-channel 
and batteries on lanii, protect the entrance. 
Westward the narrow straits of Hurst 
Castle are hermeticallv sealed with forts; 
while to northward, from the top of the 
chalk line of the Portsduwn hills, a serie* 
of forts girdle the harbour, and look <1ovvn 
upon a fine old Norman keep (Porcliester 
Castle) at their feet, and which furnishen 
a striking object-lesson in the strides made 
in the art of war and of defence. 
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“PARSON JIM.’' 

Bt Allah A. Filcoxbr. 

•THHRE'8 lonie folk aa will Itoldlr toil yoa there'! no 
kind of coorage but one; 

Tho kind you ue on the battlefield, when a aoldier 
facet a gun; 

4)r when two fellen fall out, maybe, and fiat it out in 
a bam, , 

And one poonde the other Waok and blna—you call j 

thatcoorase? 0am I 

III tell you a atoiy, mates, of % thing that occurred ' 
one fall, i 

And if it wam't true courage, I 7 I aaf my head, that’s ^ 
all! j 

Bed Uan'a Death was the roHdlcrt c»mp Tre aeen, ; 

and I've aeen a few; 1 

.Cold waa eaiUy made tbor, and ’tT*» eaoUy melted I 
tew. I 

Moet of It went In drlnki or kyarda, and from earlieat I 
mom till night I 

There wam't an hour In Bad Uan'a Death but taw ' 

aoma orinary fl^t 

lBot a Tenderfoot came to Bed Uan'a Death, and we 
couldn't make mueh o' him ; 

;Qe would neither drink, nor fight, nor awear, ao we 
called him “ Pareon Jhp.'' 

^Vheo we ahaffled the kyarda and miud the drfnka, 
In BalTerty’a old ealoon, 

f areoo Jim waa a-walking about, and a-Iooktog up at 
the moon I i 

And it riled ua all, that woj of hjlc, and Ohio Dick, ' 
be laid I 

There'd never be peace In |Led Uan'a naath tilt 
Faraon Jim waa dead. 

We were drinking one night, with the fun at Ita 
height, when Ohio Dick, he roared. I 

Let'a fetch in tlie parBOQ,^op Wl JftV him ' 

>a drunk ae a !" I 


“TETTE COUBAOE” page. 


{5pecwn<nj /rom our Liltrary Co7npetilion.] 

It wam't bard work to bring him, nary bit of a fight 
afaowed he, 

And he atood right up in the middle, aud white ai a 
girl could be. 

But be epoke out clear ai a beU, and 

“ Boya, I can't!” hetald, 

“ Yon wouldn't have me break my word, and a word 
I gave to the dead.’' 

Dick palled out hit derringer and pointed it etralgbt 
at him. 

“ Drink,'' he aald, " or I'll ahoot you dead, aa sure m 
your name is Jlui." 

Ay, and Dick would have kept his word, and mur¬ 
der would have been dune. 

When a cry broke out— 

“ The candle! The powder! Bun ! for your Uvea, 
men I Bun I '* 

No need to bid ns scatter when we saw what the 
feller meant. 

A keg of blasting powder, and a burat-down candle 
inX 

All that wam't too drunk to move, made a rush lor 
the outer door, 

And Mick Rafferty's wife and his two little kids 
asleep on the second floor ! 

Not one of the tut of us man enough to risk hit life 
but him. 

The white-Ilrered, mealy.mouthed coward, we 
sneered at aa Parson Jim. 

He waa over the bar in a minute, and put hit two 
bands amuiid 

The wick, and lifted it steadily up, aud trampled it 
out on the ground. 

And turning round, with a smile on bis Ups, he said 
to us, “ Well, my men, 

That’s rather a risky game to play; I wouldn't try It 
again." 

We all stood around aa dumb aa sheep, and none of 
ns answered him; 

But I for one could ha' gone on uiy knees, and wor- 
ahlpped Parson Jim. 


I And after he'd gone to his cabin, 'twas Ohio Blck 
I that awore 

He'd shoot with his o>vn right hand Uie man who 
meddled with Parson more. 

Beckon none of us wanted to, for we saw that we'd 
all been wrong; 

I And Parson Jim had grit for a score, and ha'd had it 
ail along; 

, And 1 figgereil it out that night by myself; and 1 
^ saw, aud I see it now, 

Twaa the grit that kept him out of the drink, aud all 
tlie real of the row. 

Bor it takes some grit, I can tell you, to stand by 
yourself aud do riglit; 

And to bear Uie name of a coward ia often the 
hardest fight. 

That's the man to be bou of a town, the man vho 
can do and dare; 

And when Bed Man's Death became Clevelaudville, 
we made Uie Parson major. 

And the litUe white-faced Tenderfoot who frontetl 
the miners' fire. 

Be wears a blled shirt, and a shiny hat, aud the 
people address him as " Squire." 

But here and there In Uie States, I guess, you’ll find 

- more'n one old limb, 

Like me, who reniemiters and loves him beat by ttie 
name of “ Parson Jim.’’ 


AN OLD SALT’S YARN. 

Bt Herbert Jobm Dire. 

I'H a weather-beaten old aalt, sir, and If you'd lirU.' 
to me, 

There's many a yam I could spin you of Ufe on the 
ocean free. 

Spin one? Just sit on that tub, then, aud 111 do my 
beet to tell 

A story of something as li^peuad when 1 salM with 
the Nancy UelL 
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Twsi m hMuUfiil »uiniuvr'i tnoralDg •bcii we tailed 
awtj (rum land, 

And all o( tu juU)' aiu] nierrr— ajr, everyone of the 
Iwnd — 

Tbuuiiti we'd jitet had jiart with chlldieii, parenU, 
•weethearla. or wive*. 

That come* hnnl, )<>ii may eue«t. lir ; tre re 
(wen naoi to It all <>ur live*. 

I'd Just said good-bye to my Mary—that «aa niy dear 
old wife— 

<Hhe‘e now op abore the iky, elr, and I'm leading a 
lonely llfel, 

AVhru 1 aaw a woman talking, and llfteiie<l to what 
the aald 

To her too. who waa goitig away , air. (^>ln where he 
waa bom and liro<i; 

“ Rrnicnilier, niy lad, do yow duty ; be hoiieat, what¬ 
ever licfall: 

Nor forget, lad, there's One above other* who watihi-s 
and wards over all. 

Be brave, boy, (ear O’xi, and remember through all 
o( your voyage that He 

'Who watehee o'er tho<e on tho ihote, lad, will care 
lor the tart on the sea.” 


1 didn’t go In “(or rellgloD,'* and prayin' weren't 
mneh In my line ; 

I'd have nought to say to a parson, they waan't no 
bualneai of mine. 

Bat aomehow the worda ot that woman limught sud¬ 
denly back to me 

The tbooght o( the prayers Td lesrne<l, sir, when a 
child at my mother's knee. 

Aad. thinks I, I'll look to that youngster, ami keep 
an eye on the tad— 

With such a mother as that 'on he oughtn't to go to 
the bad ! 

And I did, bat there, there wasn't no need, (or, sir, 
I need hsrdly tell, 

Ha was truly the son «t his mother, and he did Us 
doty- weU. 

Six months (rom the day we etarled, one stormy 
antumn night. 

We hoped in the early morning old BngUnd's shores 

to righd; 

3«t soon ahs sky drew darker, and a gale began to 
blow 

Hmt thsoUinsd to tend os down, sir, as (ood (or the 
Ash below. 

Load thondor rolled, and lightning shot sonws the 
lurid aky. 

While billows leaped aroand the sUp (hat eeemed as 
moontaln Ugh. 

rd Dsver seen each a storm, sir, nor other* more 
than me; 

’Twas like eo many detnona di^ortlng about the 

eea. 

Yet amid the roar at the breakm, and the toasing at 
ttwioam, 

• Came the theo^t at lAair dear4oved (scea—the wile 
aad the balnm at home— 

'HooMthatvewere In sight o(f Twss hsid. yon can 
nntltiManil 

To be wrecked on Christmas evening, and in sight o( 
hesne and land I 

^aa tbsre no help! Then the captain, clear above 
the billows'roar, 

Shoots with a voice at thander, “ WhoU carry a line 
ashore?’* 

Who ? Why, into the water* in a eecond more waa 

ka— 

That brave yonng sailor lad. air, a-battUng with the 
se^ 

' Ha earrled the Uae in aalety throng that terrible 
bMngfoam. 

Thinking, no doabt, e( his mother and a Christinas 
spent at home. 

For a time we conldnt see him, aad wa feared the 
lad wasloet, 

nn the hoar when all was over, aad eaeiy soul had 
tire mad. 

Kovor a aool bad perished, never s son]—bat ke— 

Ua died on ChriataMaiDoming (rom his straggle with 
the sea! 

Ba'd givaa his Ufnferthe crew, dr, aad Tve nothing 
snore to tUL 

Ho said twas oaly Ua dit%. and done (or the Nancy 

Ben: 

Twae Jnrt a hit«( trae cooiaga at least so it soobh 
tome— 

noogh it's only an eU Aslt'satoiy, a sallttf's yam o' 

thessa. 


l^oyV Owi) l^apef. 


TRUE COURAGE. 

(Founded on Fact.) 

HT HENKIKTTa GEOXOIXA DIIXOX. 

W| asked our aged friend, the veteran scarred and 
gtvy. 

When must he saw true courage shown in all bis 
Aghliug day ? 

Then eagerly ws gathered round the yule-log'a 
dancing light. 

And pictured to ouraelvee a deed of gallantry lu 
dght. 

The old man bent bis hoary bead, a mist cams o’er 
his eye. 

We knew ki>me touching tale untold had stirred his 
meniuiy. 

At last ho spuke, bis agbd voice had lust lu 
qaiv'rlug lone. 

Ills heart was back In bygoue days, those days (ur 
ever flown. 

“ Vou may not And true courage, boys, e'en In a vic¬ 
tor’s train, 

Nor yet upon the field of war, amid the noble slain ; 

Nor even on tho gvry deck, when warrior's hope is 
past. 

And gallant bauds aucoiKtuered nail their colouia to 
the mast. 

The bravest deed I know of, boys, the noblest 
actloa done, 

Waa not when British bugle-calla were drown'd by 
roar of gun- 

WhUe through the air the abot and abell went whlat* 
ting thuw'rlng past. 

And aven gallant soldiers feared each moment was 
their last. 

(Mlnot where foaming steeds lie low, where 
wse'd the victor's plome; 

No, boys, 'twas in an EngUth camp, a atmpla bar¬ 
rack-room. 

Tbe place was silent, and tbe lan^ to often U^taod 

gi«d 

Was hashed—and ev'ry eye was bent upon a aoldlar 
lad. 

But yeatsr>nlgbt that youth had kndt beside hit oot 
la prayer, 

Millie mocking langbter, oaths, aad jeeta bad Ailed 
the healed air. 

How eagerly they watch! Will be, now in the view 
at all, 

HemambCTlng how they mocked last night, upon his 
Father call? 

*Twaa not of creel blows he tbooght, bot oh ! tho 
taont and Jeer; 

How much for Satan has been wrooght by one bold 
Bnnv’s sneer. 

Coold be again kneel down to pny with acoffei* 
ronnd to see? 

Would be were back mother's dda and bending at 
her knee \ 

Bat with the thought tnah eoorage came, hla heart 
grew brave and Mnog, 

So with an upward glance he kitelt before the 
watting throng. 

AimI many eym grew dim with toari, and no one 
90 k# a word. 

While throng the ailasoe at Uh room a smothered 
sob was beard. 

Bat when hia simple pr a y e r * were o’er, and 
modestly betoee. 

They crowded round to grasp his hand, who cnee 
had been his foes. 

And as they claim him comrade now, fbrglvcucas 
they desire. 

And In their own roo^ sohUen’ way declare that be 
‘ stood Are.' 

Nor was tha itoble deed nablert, tor many from 
day 

Were not ashamed to kneel at night haiide their cots 
to pray. 

Bat whan It came to aetton, boys, ah ! then ea^ 
soldier knew 

Whose arm was always strong and bravo, wbooa heart 
was kind and true ; 

And on tho eve of battle, in a distant dreary land. 

We gathered roond the Christian lad, a little praying 
band. 

Wa did not dream of parting then from one so loved 
and dear” 

(Tbe old man beat hit boaiy head, and brushed away 
a tear), 




“ Kur be (ell where many perished, in the forefront 
uf the fl:;hl. 

Yet metbiiiks be showed true eouragt when be kuelt 
to pray that night. ’ 


The fullon-ing arc but brief axtracts from 
various coutribulioiis: 

That man hat coursjre of the noblest tort 
Who, ’midst the sueei* and scoffiog of the world. 
It uu( alraUI u> honour (Jud's great name. 

To speak tile truth, Iwldly to crush the wrong. 

.\tMl die, If need )>e, for tbe (allh he holds, 
Knowing that loss (or Christ is truest gain. 

He who, whilst travelling through a land of tin, 
Keep* Ids own heart unspotted from the world; 
Who trusts In Ood, seeks Truth, keeps Purity, 
lu heaven sliall wear the chaplet of Ood'a love. 

W. 0OXPOS CUOI-ER. 

Laboor shows tbe trueit courage, for a noble mind 
may dwell, 

Lika some fair sod priceless Jewel, in a rough and 
ragged sbelL 

Not upon a Aeld of battle, where the war-god storms 
lu wrath. 

Trampling down the hearts of nations in bis red and 
reeking path, 

Tin the tun It veiled in horror by his lurid scorching 
breath. 

And tlie soot of earth are gathered iu the rigid arms 
of Death. 

Who can deem such carnage courage—man with tuna 
in deadly strife ? 

Truest heroism, brothers, is s pure sud noble life, 
Bearing on your burdens bravely, heeding not the 
worldly frown, 

TUI you reach the gates of heaven, and the cross 
becomes a crown. 

Hl'OH PIXNOOPIX. 

* « 

That la true courage that can arm tbe weak 
To (ace tbe thing it fears, forgettlug fear. 
Because, lu aeU-forgetUng, etroug to seek 
Tbe welfare of another. Who can hear 
Stem Doty’s caU, when other claims are dear, 
And meet nuflinchlugly its Arst behest 
To do or suffer, proves his courage best. 

We may uo( swell tbe glorions msrtyr roll; 

We may not win tha victor's lanrel meed, 

Bat patieut courage may posseat each soul 
To conquer in temptation's boor of need; 

To trsmple Satan's hydra—msUce, greed. 
Self-will, unfaithfnlnesa, and canker sloth— 

That bars tbe spirit In its upward growth. 

ITne courage ! in the rush or pause of life, 

Tbe weapon none may alieaUie, thongh all muy 
wear; 

For He who sends will St na (or the strife, 
Bngaging all that Christ's own banoer bear. 

Be Witte that we His conflict here should share, 
Aud greater Joy than that of victory won 
To Bis o’ereuwsrs la their Lord's “ Well done i'* 

h. LrsN. 


“Cbicket Hints.”—a Corbection. 

AcciUeats will happen, slips be made, 
caries given, and, what is far more to the 
point, occasionally accepted. I have m^e 
a slip and given a catch, and by several 
correspondents it has been accepted, lu 
my “ Cricket Hints,” p. 623, Isay ''Alu-ai/s 
run for a eaicA,” aud thos far 1 still hold 
my ground; but in giving my first reason 
for so doing I have made the slip, saying, 
“You may succeed in getting across Wore 
the hall is in the fielder’s hands, when tha 
run will count,” which would of course be 
in direct contraventiou uf Rule 23. How [ 
came to make tbe slip I do not know, any 
more than manjr of my readers know how 
tbev came to miss tA^ catch. Homer is 
said to have nodded at times, and he was 
forriven; sorely this oourteH^ may be ac¬ 
corded to a more modem scribbler. I can 
only apologise for the crime, and leave it 
there. Somerville oibney. 
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Fuhionabk Horn* for Don.—Momint Tellctt*: 


BoTAStCAL (1689).—The Mooocotyledooi are eitlfp 
UlumUert or Petoloid*. If they are Glutuifert, th« 
uiuat be either gnuses or eoroethlug eUe. Thd' 
graaeet have hollow eteiui aud tpllt sheaUu; the 
auinething eUes—or aedgea—have aolld atema and 
entire abeatba. U you are dealing wiiU Petalulda, 

J ou inuat 1r>ok If the ovary ia inferior or anperlor. 
f it ia inferior, your ordera will be Orchldaeeie, 
with three atameua, one or two abortive; Iridacee, 
with three ataniroa. all perfect. Atnaryllldaceo!, 
with ail ttaniens. Ilydrocharidace*, water plants, 
with radical leave*, or Dioacorescetc, which meana 
the Black Bryony. If the ovary ia auperior, you 
niuat look if the leavea are not veined. If they are 
you have TrilUaceic. with leavea In foura, AUs- 
iiiaceie. witli pertantli in aixea, Lemnacec with no 
perianth aud Qoatini; leavea, and Aracee with the 
llowera on a apadix in a aheath. If the leaves are 
parallel veined, you have LUiaces with alx atamens 
aud HDthen iutrorae, .Melantbaceic with six atamens 
aud anthers eitrorac, Xaiadacen with four stameus, 
Typliaceie with no perianth, EestlaceB with two or 
tbm atamcna, aud Jiincacw witti rouud leavea 

PBKTvroRK.—Write to Charles Churcitlll and Co., 23, 
WlUoD Street, Finsbury, Londuu, K.C., for their 
catalogue of fretwork aundriea. 

"Klrctric.”—I t is almost impoaaible to give an 
eetlmate of the cost of working such a motor aa 
you detcrilw. It should l>e worked with a bb 
chromate, aa it would require so many cells of a 
Danlell liittery, and the former would be more 
constant for a long time than the Daniell. If the 
uruaii was ptayoii tor one hour a day, aud the 
action of thu batU-ry atupped l>etweeu whiles, it 
wuiiM i-oHt fiixii one to two shillings each time; 
but Ibis ia only a rough gi'caa. You coulcl And out 
more dettnitely by applying to Mr. H. Dale, who 
would also give you coat of motor, which would be 
a dilfcrvnt make In that given in the article. You 
could hardly make one of thi* kind aufflcleiitly 
atroug for such iiard work. A water motor would 
prolialily aitawer your purpose better than the 
eloctrcKUiotor, aud might be leas expensive to 
maintain 

ScciTATliiHs (Andrew and Philo)-All the redta. 
tiona yon meiitltm are in the " Lllirary of Elocn- 
tioD," puiili«lie<l liy Messrs. Hntchinson and Co., 
S6. Paternoster Sijuare. Prlct Se. It consists of 
the A 1 Keclter^. etc., all )>ound up b>geth«r. 

... reciter is the ‘•Enc.ire."published by 

F. vYarne ai.il Co., 15, Bedford Stiect, Struud, w.c 


H. P. H.—1. It la quite impossible to tell "how you 
liave failed " without further details of the motor. 
You should take it to any practical electrician, 
who would teU you directly what was wrong. If 
yon have got the coriftrnuliou all right the diflt- 
culty must be owing to its not workiug easily 
enough. Does tlie niaguet exert any pufh'n^ 
aotiuii! If so, another cell of the batt^ niiglit 
work It. 2. If you do not amalgamate your sines, 
do so; this would proluldy prevent them from 
dissolving so rapidly. It is done by cleaning the 
line thoroughly, and rubbing over Its surface, flrat, 
dilute tulpbnnc acid, and then metallic merour}', 
wlilch will stick to the surface and form a min-or- 
Uke coating. After this it should not dissolve 
unless the current ia passing. 

D. H. P. L.—The articles on sthicttca were lu the 
volume for 1669. 

P. PuzzLBb.—See our articles on Solitaire in our 
" Indoor Games." 

OAMSIA.—The symbol of ampeiMBd ia simply an 
ornamental " et," the Latlu for ‘‘«ud." 

CONOO (K S.)—Full particulars of the founding of 
the Congo Free State are given by Mr. K. M. 
Stanley in bis book "The Congo," price AS Ss. 
Publlued by .Sampson Low and Co. 

CoiHS (A. O. Harrison)—Tlte coins of Coostantine 
the Second have the ri'M on them, which is short 
for ’’iunlor;" and Ute inscription Is not as you 
have it exactly, but on yonr coin Is probably 
CONSTANTIKUS iv>'. Koa cjcsAa Colos of the 
flrat Constantine are rare, and the chances are you 
have not gut one. The full inscription is ini', c. 
PL. VAL. russTAtiiiM:6 . p. P. ACO.: or else. FU 
CL coKSTAit^rs . FOB. C.ss. The thlril Con¬ 
stantine has P.R. CONSTASTINVS P.P. AVO.; or, 
PU CL. ACQl’STniVS ACO., or aa inscription endhig 
In AVooo, short for Augustonim. It is now agreed i 
to regard all these Aucr.o, or AVOGOO coins as bis. I 
You will see yonr deacrlptlon Is not enough, but it ! 
seems as though both coins belonged to tlie third 
of the name. Ue waathe soldier, you know, who 
rose from the raiikf, and becanie Einpcror la 
Britain, and so le<l the way to the recogultiun of 
its independence by ilonorius. 

Cou(8(J. r. Lawrle).-'Thc copper coin with a thistle 
on one side and c.i:. wltli the crown over ou tlie 
other is a Scottish l>o«Uv of Charles the Second s 
relgu. 


MlLMOAVta—1. Thera is a good book on Fenctne. 
price Is., published liy George Ball and Son^ Yvre 
Street, Coveiit Gnnieu, w.c. It is by Cotnunv 
Dunn. 2. Try Smith and Mackinlay, S. St. Vlocem 
Place. Qlaagow. 

Pomp Fcsb.—T he water-rat is the vole (Armieote 
amphibia). It ie not at all coniivorona. The rat 
fouud In the drains b the brown rat: that came 
ashore at Mortlake from >'or»ay about a hun-lred 
years ago. 

Magic Lastbbh (H. Baker) —All onr Magic I^ten 
articles are out of priut; but you will ttud them 
complete in our "Indoor Garnet.” 

QPABBLETS (Waiting) — Herrick's " Qnareleia of 
Pearl." hit girl's teeth, weie “small square or 
dlamend-shaped pieces, or siusll lozeujps,’' accord¬ 
ing to Ogilvfe't Imperial DicHooaiy. if you want 
an authority; but the sense is unmistakable. It is 
sometimes spelt with two Fa 

LlGHTSBlFS (W. A. H.).—For employment on the 
tlghtstdns round onr coast apply to the Secretary, 
Trinity Honse, Tower UUl, k.c. 

J. A. Mat.-T he small laliets with "(^»nlmiaaiot> 
fiir Rildbriefe" on them are Bavarian returned 
letter stomM. They were Issued for Augsberg. 
Bamburg, Munich, Mumbeig, Wurxberg, ami 
Speyer, In 1866 ; and tliere Ts anotlier issue i» 
1870, which includes Begensburg. 

J. F—If yon know the parish or re^tratinn dlatrict 
lu which you were uorn and the date, you ***" 
obtain a copy of your birth certlflcate at any time 
at Somerset House, Segbtnr-Generel's Depart' 
meat. 

PgiKTiso Ink (Charlie C.).—Yon can thin printing 
ink with bolted oiL 

Lost Bklativks (Gordon).—The cheapeat way <€ 
advertUlng for lost relatives in the (Monica la 
send a letter to the eilitor of "Lloyd's WeeUy 
Fews," who has a apecial colnmn for such pur¬ 
poses. The paper circulates extensively iu the 
Colonies. Buy a copy and look at tiie column for 
yourself. 

O. A. Starr.—C lever boy! Bead again, and dl»- 
i-over tliat the Peak of Tcbbali went np to the 
moon, and tlie road was up the peak. It wilt 
doubtless strike you os mure " peculiar. ’ 

G. B. Brown KToronto)—Lincoln's smsll albauv 
holds 4,600 stomps, and costs 4a. 6d. Uts addi^m 
is 239, High Holboru, w.c. 

A. and K. Paton.-"N ine Men’s Morris," nof"Blfaid 
Aleii's Morrice," was on page 316 of the etevonilx 
volume. 

P. J. OrooK.—T he letters 8. P. Q. R. en the Bcubaa 
standards sre the initials of Seuatus Populns Que- 
Roinniii. They also stand for "Short 1*10111# «»»«s 
Quick Returns. ” 

A.'T. F.PNEY.—The articles on “How to Make an. 
Astroiiomicsd Telescope" were in the sixth volume, 
on psges 626 ami 640. They are now out of print., 
but have been reproduced in." Indoor Games.'' 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 

(TWELFTH SERIES.) 


Literary. 

(Continued /rom patft 768.) 

"OrxR-AOE Class" (all age$ obosr 24> 
Prize-One (rtiinra. 

L Ltn.v (age 82), 286, Lewisham High Road, Brock- 
ley, 8 .E. 

CERTIFICATES. 

A. E. Richards, S, Lorkbeare Road, Exe^p, 

Janie Dvffim, Woodlands, Iilewortli, ktiddleaox. 
.Samvel Hosking, Coolroe. Tluahely, ca Wloklovt 
W. U. H. M. OlFPs, Bransty. Whitehaven. 

* 4 • . 

We were delighted to tin<l I 107 many took prut la 
this DIrblon, at ogt-i ranging from 2 .‘> to 60, onr one 
regret In'liig that we wtie iiiihble in Justice to award 
mure certifleates. 


The competitors in the various claMee embraced 
all " sorts and conditionsof i-audidates for lltenry 
honours—from very poor workru'g nivii up to lordly 
Sixth Form Public School lK>ys. Une competitorhid 
loet the right arm by amputation some three nioatka 
previously, yet sent in a very creditable pieM of work 
produced with the left hand. 


W 0 have thonght it would provb -df- Intbreat K we 
gave a few spcefniciis of the work of prize and cerh 
Itcute winuers, as a guide sinl stiiniihis to otben 
Tlie accompmiyiiig SHUipIcs, prluteil on pp. 7 s 2 -^. 
will speak (or themselves. 
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THE LOST EXPE¬ 
DITION ; 

OR, 

THE CITY OF SKULLS. 

A STOHY OF WESTER.V 
AFRICA. 

Bv David Keu, 

Author of “For Life mttd Dcath,^ 

“ Through the Dartnesn," 
“Orowned (fvhl," etc.^ t'c. 

CHAPTER XXI.—THE STORSt ■ 
BURSTS. 

■pDWARD Fermor’s visifc to 
Abbeokuta had already, 
lasted several days more than 
he had expected, and he was 
.beginning to wonder liow- 
niuch longer the Alak^ would, 
take to get ready the letter' 
and presents intended for the 
Governor of Lagos, when one* 
morning, as he was taking his 
scramble up the Olumo Rock, 
before breakfast, he heard a- 
confused clamour of shouting, 
and trampling from the town, 
below, and saw a crowd of*’ 
people rushing excitedly to¬ 
ward the Lafeniwa Ferry. 

Looking in that direction, 
he beheld on the opposite' 
bank of the Ogoon a moss of' 
strange figures—men, women, 
and children—whom, even at. 
that distance, he could sen 
to be ill a wretched plight: 
—weary, footsore, and half- 
starved, while many of them.* 
had their heads or limbs ban .- 
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ns if they were wounded. The 
busiie and noise were increasing every 
inoinont, and E<lward scrambled hastily 
down the clili* to see wliat could be the 
matter. 

But before he reached tlie ground 
the ferry-l>oat had brouglit across a 
dozen oi the strangers, and tlie cry 
tliat dew from mouth to mouth ex¬ 
plained everytliing : 

“ The armies of Dahomey are coming 
against Abbeokuta: ” 

So well had the I)nhomans kei)t their 
fatal secret, so swiftly and silently hrul 
they come on, that the arrival of these 
wretclied fugitives, who had barely 
escaped by headlong flight from the 
<lestroying sweep of their advance, was 
the flrst thing wliich told the Egbas 
that Dahomey was at war with them at 
all. But now the evil news fell upon 
tlieiii all at once like a thunderbolt. 
Tlie Dahoiiians had burned the town of 
Okoadan, crosseil the Opara river, 
swej)t the whole country beyond it 
with fire and sword, and were now 
marching straight toward the Ogoon, 
the only barrier left between them and 
Abbeokuta! 

The Eszbas, foolishly confident before, 
•were as ^ooHslily terrified now. Every 
street was filled with scared faces and 
cries of dismay, and for a time it 
seemed as if the Dahomans would have 
nothing to do but walk into the town 
and kill the people like sheep. Most 
frightened of all was Mr. Commissioner 
Bulfrogge, to whom Edward kindly 
brought the bad news himself. 

“ What, a British official to be mur¬ 
dered by savages ! Why hasn't the 
governor sent up a gunboat to protect 
me ? »Send someone to tell these black 
ruffians tliat here, and that con¬ 
sequently the town is under British 
protifiioii” 

“I'm afraid nobody would dare to go 
near tliem just now,” said Edward, with 
commendable gravity; “but if you shut 
yourself up officially in your house, and 
keep the British flag fcoisted over it, 
that'll do just as well.” 

And in fact it did better; for it kept 
Mr. Bulfrogge out of everyone’s way, 
and prevent<i<I him from making mat¬ 
ters worse than tliey were. 

Meanwhile the brave native governor 
w’ent manfully to 'vork to get ready for 
the coming attack, strengthening the 
defences, serving out ammunition, and 
sending scouts to watch for the enemy’s 
approach. He was ably seconded ny 
the Ashantee, Alfred Peasoup, who had 
been .a fiimous warrior in liis own 
country, and now showed himself wor¬ 
thy of ills reputation. 

The Egbas thetii.selves, when the first 
shock of their panic had passed off, 
plucked up heart again, anti prepared 
tor a stout i-osistarice. Mr. Iwvan, 
too. seemed to be everywhere at once, 
lending a hand and an eye to all that 
was done, and scattering amid the 
an.xious crowd words of cheery en- 
«ouragouient that were not thrown 
away. 

“ Are you going to assist us too, Mr. 
P*evanr asked Edward. “I always 
thought missionaries niuntn't fight.” 

“ I would klfully avoid bloodshed if I 
couhl, my t)oy,” said the missionary 
gravely; “hut if I were to stand by and 
'•■e a gang of savages murder these 
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quiet people, who have worked and 
prayed with me for years, just because I 
feared what might be said about me. 
I should be ashamed ever to call myself 
a missionary again. With God’s help 
wc’ll defend tliis town to the last, and 
I hope we shall show that men need 
not be cowards because they are Chris¬ 
tians.” 

All this while Montague Fermor was 
at Lagos, enjoying the thought of his 
brother’s “flue holiday "in Abbeokuta, 
But one morning he was sent for in 
haste by the governor, who said, in a 
prim, measured tone, as if reading 
trom a lesson-book : 

“Captain Fermor, I find myself called 
upon to provide for the sarety of our 
commissioner and other British sub¬ 
jects now in Abbeokuta, which is at 

f iresent tiireatened (as I have just 
earned) by the army of the King of 
Dahomey. I have therefore decided—” 
“And I’ve sent Edward up thn'i’!'' 
broke in Montague, in a tone of such 
agony tliat the startled governor forgot 
all the rest of his fine speech ; “ I've 
sent him to be killed! Oh! what a fool 
I’ve been ! ” 

Then the kind old governor lost all 
his official primness, and seizing Fer- 
mor’s hand, said warmly : 

“Don’t take it so to heart, my dear 
hoy ; we’ll save him yet, never fear. 
I’m going to send a steam-launch up 
there with an armed force on board, 
and I knoM' you’ll be glad to take the 
command. I’ll send you the official 
order down to the port at once, and 
you can start whenever you like.” 

Easily said, but not so easily done. 
The Osprey’s steam-launch (the only 
one available) had to bo equipped, 
lowered, and brouglit up from the 
anchorage to the town, a Gatling gun 
fixed in her bows, and her crew picked 
and armed. So although Montague’s 
men worked like giants (for “ Mr. Ed¬ 
ward” was the pet of the whole crew), 
it was late in the afternoon before they 
started. 

Howmany years were compressed into 
the few hours of that fierce and feverish 
race with death, in which the Daho¬ 
mans had such a terribly long start ? 
To Montague’s burning impatience they 
seemed to make no progress at all, yet 
the light boat •was flying as she had 
never flown before. The Ikoradu La¬ 
goon, the Agboi Creek, the broad 
smooth curve of the Ogoon between 
its two mud villages, were one by one 
left behind ; but what good was it 1 
Night was coming fast, and when it 
came tliey would have to slacken 
speed, if not to stop altogether. 

The thought that they twenty were 
about to face twenty thousand never 
troubled Fermor’s stout bluejackets 
one wliit; their anxiety had another 
cause. The dry season was now fairly 
in, and it was doubtful whether they 
would find water enough in the upper 
river to float their boat. Even with 
steam to help them, they could barely 
hope to reacli Abbeokuta in time ; but 
if they were forced to go by land, they 
must be too late. 

Darkness came, and Fermor, setting 
his teeth, gave the unwelcome order to 
halt, for it would have been madness to 
go on in the dark. As soofi as the 
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moon rose they started again; but 
even then they were compelled to go 
slowly and cautiously all through the 
long weary hours of a night which 
seemed as if it would never end. 

But morning came at last, and again 
the launch went flying at full spee^ up 
the interminable river. Mile after 
was left behind, and as they neareil 
Abbeokuta, and no sound of battle nai 
yet heard in the distance, they began 
to hope once more. But suddenly a cry 
from the “look-out” in the bow startle*! 
them all. Just ahead of them a sand¬ 
bar stretched right across the river, 
with only a few inclies of water upon 
it! 

“Put on all the steam you can," 
roared the captain, “and go right at it! 
We’ll take our chance ! ” 

He was obeyed, and the brave little 
boat literally tore her way over the 
shoal at the risk of bursting her boih-r. 
A thundering cheer broke from tlie 
whole crew, redoubled when the ne.\r 
turn brought them in sight of Agb'- 
meya Point, barely six miles ficni 
Abbeokuta itself. 

Just then came a violent shock, ai.-l 
tliey found themselves hard agrouiul 
upon a sandbank! 

They instantly reversed the engii:-', 
but all in vain. The launch stuck fast, 
and as if to embitter the agony of that, 
terrible moment, a distant crash of 
musketry, rolling toward them ovrr 
the mass of tree-tops in front, tohl 
that the attack upon Abbeokuta liad 
begun. 


CH.VPTEK XXII.-^TUE GRE.iT B.4.TTLE. 

It was about noon on a bright wan.u 
day in the memorable April of 
when the Dahomian army came in sight 
of Abbeokuta. Thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of grim faces and wild figure^-, 
white waist-cloths and green orcrinisoa 
head-dresses, were seen tiling uji the 
opposite bank of the Ogoon as if they 
would never end, and a forest of swoinl.s 
and muskets bristled in the cloudle.ss 
sunshine. 

Foremost amid the tlirong appeare<l 
the well-known uniforms of King Gezu's 
female guards—the blue tunics and 
white crossbelts of the Fanti Raiment, 
the grey tunics and scarlet crossbelts 
and short battle-axes of the terrible 
Abosi. Mr. Bevan, who was watching 
their advance from the walls, shook his 
head gravely at the sight of them ; for 
he well knew the untamable ferocity 
of these Amazons, and foresaw that the 
fight would be a hard one. 

The Egbas had long since removed all 
the ferry-boats, but the Dahomar.s 
passed the shrunken river by a ford 
above the town (which was betrayed to 
them by a treacherous native), and 
before evening their whole army was 
on the left bank, making such a hideous 
din with cow-horns, ivory war tmim- 
pets, and big wooden drums, that _poor 
Commi.ssioner Bulfrogge, hearing it in 
the house, out of whiA he had not •\ en- 
tured for three days, shook in his 
otficial shoes, and xvished himself safe 
back in England. 

The Egba governor, expecting to lie 
attacked that very night invited the 
other leaders (including Mr. Bevan and 
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Mr. Lniiioiit, tlm srcoiul lieutf'imnt of ' 
the O^jnvy) to go round tlie walls aftn* I 
•<liirk Nvitli Iiiin, and soo that all was : 
n-ady. Hut wln-n Alfnnl I’fasivuj) was • 
ho WHS nowlion* to la* fouiai. [ 

“ W'o sliall inrct Iiiiii as w<* go round/' , 
Siiid Mr. lU*van ; "tlio iia-n s;iy la- \'as 1 
ui> here just now. Hullo I wliat s 
tills i ’’ 

A roi)o was lianelngdown tho out'ido 
of tlio wall. 'I'li.-y all started, aiui 
Joolcod inoaninglyat oaidi otinu*. 

“l)e.sortod to tin* oncniy. lias hoi" 
i'no<i Mr. Laniont in a ton.* of >ti..iig 
<lisgust. “ TIuto’s giMf itndo for \ .HI ! " | 

** I'm .oo-f In* hasn't I ’ n-pli.-.l K.iwanI 
Pornior voliiuniuitly ; " iiion- Iikt-ly la-'s 
gono to titid out what tin* ^‘n'■llly art* 
up to.** 

•‘If th.at was it." ohj.-.t. <1 fh<* naval 
ofVnaT, “ ho'il ha VO gon*- out Ky tin- g:if*-s 
lik** ati hotn-st man. instrad i>f .sin'aking 
Ovi‘r tho Wall. " 

“Wril.’ saiil Mr. H»*van. “tin* l.f-t 
way will 1«* for th'* rost of you to go 
on and son that all's r*‘a.iy. wliih* fh.- 
Il.asiiorum [gov.-nior] atid I waif h'TO 
to .s(‘f» whi'thor .\lfn*d fi.tn*-s hin k. and ; 
%N hat In* lias to -s;iy for hiiiist lf winui la* I 
cotm*." 1 

Hut inoro than an hour jiass.-.l witli- \ 
<>nt any sign of tin- .\shant* '*. and oNaui 
Mr. linvan was giowitig ini)vifii*iit, 
whon lie frit thr roj>e sliakr, and up 
out of the darkiirss oame the missing 
tnaii. I 

“ White padn*" (prirst). s.aid In* to the 
missionary, “me fo<iI Hahomey fellow ; 
him no make figlit ti>-night.'’ 

And then lit* explaimal that he had 
••Titereil the Hnhomian (•amj> as a pri¬ 
soner osraped from the town, ami lind- 
iiig them preparing to attaek at mill- 
night the ea.st4*rn .side of it (where tlie | 
six plank gates otl'rred th«*m jdenty of 1 
.•vsvaiialde points), he had strongly ad- 1 
^•ise<J them to do nothing of the sort. i 
as the Kghas were e\j>i-i-ting a night 
aftaek on that side, and would have 
all their men ready to nin't it. Tliey 
-should nitlier, he s.ii.l, attack the south 
side (which, lK>ing the strongest, was 
carelessly giiardetf) during the heat of 
tlie day. when the Kghas woukl l*e 
.asleep ; ami then /if woulil oix-n the 
Arodate and let them into the town. 
This plan ha<l l»een apjiroved hy the 
Dahomian genend. and was to bo car- 
riofl out the very next day. 

*• Ctood." saifl the governor, “ you have 
done well. When they come they will 
find ns ready.” 

“ Well done. Feasoap ! ” cried Edward, 
clai>ping the Asimntee on the .shoulder ; 

*" you’ve heliavecl like a brick I AikI 
now well catch these fellows nicely, 
•won't we, Mr. Iha.shoruin ?” 

* * * * 

In order to trap the Dahonians more 
completely, the governor, a little before 
noon the next day, onlered all his sen¬ 
tinels to come down from the wall and 
lie pierfectly still behind it. Not a man 
iK'ing set'n on the ramparts, norasound 
beam in the town, the Iresiegers con¬ 
cluded that their enemies were asleep, 
as the Asimntee ha<l said, and sent for¬ 
ward three or four scouts toward the 
Aro Gate (which stood at the south- 
•westem corner of the wall, close to the 
river), who reported that the gate teas 
' 0 |>eu tis ngreetl. 
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Inst.intly a strong ljo<ly of Daho¬ 
nians moved fiTward over the level 
ground to reiicli the g;ite. e.ager for the 
slaughter, 'llicv wi ii* already within 
titty yanls <if it. wla-n it was suddenly 
shut and iiarreil in their faces, wlijle 
the silent wall I'la/ed and crackled into 
a .storm of musketry that niowetl down 
their foremost ranks like gra.ss. ' 

In .a ni'iineiit all was disorder and 
distiiay. The whole mass surged back 
like a broken wave—many of the a.s- 
Siiilaiits tiM'k to their labels outright, 
uttcriiig i t i.-s of teiTor--and could tlie 
Kglias have rushed out aiul fallen upon 
tlieiii in the tiv't c<'nfusion of their sur¬ 
prise, the battle might have ended there 
and then. Ihif t he governor knew la-tter 
than to ri'k his raw troops in the open 
lield against such righters as the l)aho- 
mans, and In* content*‘<l himself M'ith \ 
making his m<*n keep up a he.avy tire 
from the wall. «Inch sent the few | 
a.ssailaii’s that still held their ground 
sc.imj'crit'i: 1. lek to the main body. . 

“ We VC got the hot of it ill the ^rimt 
innings, anytiow." chuckled Edward. , 
” It .s a case of ‘ Will yotj walk into iny 
parlour, says the sjiiiler to the Hy,’ and 
tliey've got info themsclvcs in 

doing it ! ’ j 

Hut he was l•»•joioing too soon. The ' 
Dahomans. rallying from their first 
))anic, and knowing well that if they 
were defeated Kili^ (iezu Would pro¬ 
bably la-liead halt ot them directly they 
got home, came on iigaiii like tigers, and 
now tlie battle began in earnest. | 

Amid tlie maddening din and hurly* j 
burly- the yell of coiillictiiig w.ar-cnes i 
bursting from countless tliroat.s. the 
ceaseles.s roar of thousands of muskets 
tired as ijuickly as they could be 
loaded, ghostly glim])ses of wild faces ■ 
ami struggling tigures looming through 
clouils of roliing smoke, bullets whist- j 
ling ]>ast. men falling on every side, i 
groans, shouts. scn*ams, tire, .smoke,and | 
slaughter—Edward felt like one in a ' 
feverish tlreaiii. Again and again did j 
he empty his revolver into the living ! 
waves that came bursting against the j 
foot of the rampart, hardly knowing | 
why he tired, or at whom he aimed, or 
what he was <loing at all. Hut amid all | 
this riot of horrors he still saw otif 
thing plainly—the tall figure of Mr, 
Hevau in the hottest of the tire, giving 
water to one man, speaking a kindly 
word to another, handing fresh ammu¬ 
nition to a third, and then turning to 
bandage a wouna or carry a disabled 
man to a place of safety. 

At last there came a lull in the up¬ 
roar, and the hot, close, stifling smoke 
began slowly to tiont away. The Daho¬ 
mans had been s^ain beaten off, and the 
battle paused for the second time. 

Hut not for long. All at once 
there rang out over the battlefield a 
shrill, ear-piercing, savage howl, telling 
only too plainly that the destroyers 
were coming on once more. Through 
smoke and dust loomed the gay fillets 
and bright uniforms of Gezu’s female 
guards, the b^st troops of Dahomey ; 
and over their heads the Dahomian 
marksmen sent a stonii of bullets at 
every defender who showed himself 
aliove the wall. The men had been 
driven back—it was now the turn of 
the women. 

•' What’s to be done now 1” muttered 


l-'iiwrird, drawing back his levelled 
revolver in ijcrjnexity. “ J/c?i I don t 
mind hieing, but one can t very well 
shoot a woman ! ’ 

Tile Kglias, however, had no such 
scruples, and a jM'ltiiig liail of bullets 
tliinneil the ranks of the charging 
Amazons; but still tlu'se she tigers 
came on with unabated fury, and.du.'-h- 
ing right up to the gate, made its 
timl>ers echo with the thundering 
strokes of tlieir axes. The xvckxI 
crashed and splinteml beneath their 
blows, the gate fell, and over its ruins 
1/glia and Dahoniau came hand to- 
liand in a whirl of to-ssiiig arms ami 
clashing weajxms. 

For a few moments the fight was 
fierce, and then the defenders were 
s<*en to sway slowly backward, while 
the assailants pressed on with yells of 
savage triumpli. One instant more, 
and the Dahomans would have l>ur.st 
lu-adlong into the town and the buttle 
been lost beyond recovery. 

Hut all at once a strange, crackling, 
grinding sound—very much like that 
of a huge coflee-mill—was heard from 
the river, and instantly an unaccount¬ 
able confusion ran through the entire 
Dahomian army. Cries of dismay 
broke forth on every side—men were 
seen to look wildly round and then 
take to their heels—and the dark mass 
surged tumultuously back from the 
walls just os its attack was almost 
successful. 

“ Hurrah ! ” sliouted Edwaixl Eer- 
mor, “that’s a Gatling gun, if ever I 
heaiM one yet 1 It must Te an Eiigli.'^h 
IxKit come up the river to help us. 
Hurrah!” 

It was even so. After a hard strug¬ 
gle, Captain Fermor’s men had got 
their stranded launch afloat again, and 
had come up the stream just in the 
rear of the Dahomans, among whose 
dense masses the Gatling's fire made 
terrible havoc. The Egbas, regaining 
courage as their enemies gave way, 
sallied out and fell upon them in front, 
while a fresh discharce tore through 
their ranks from b^iind; and the 
whole besieging army, scattering like 
sheep, meltM away in utter rout. 

An hour later, just as tlie last frag¬ 
ments of the beaten host were vanish¬ 
ing into the deepening gloom of night, 
Captain Fennor and his brother, tlius 
strangely reunited, grasped each other's 
hands amid an admiring circle of Ab- 
beokutans, little dreaming that the 
victory which they had just helped to 
gain was to be the signal of their idol¬ 
ised uncle’s death. 

(7*0 be Mticludeil.) 
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RAYMOND F R E Z O L S : 

A STRANGE STORY OF PLUCK, PITH, AND PERADVENTURE. 

By A. LAfRiE, 

Aulhw 0/ "A Marcellotu Conijuegt," etc., etc, 

CHAPTER XX.—A SCBMARIXE COLLISION*. 


W HEX RAyniond felt himself borne 
along by the stream of oil, his only 
feeling was one of satisfaction to find 
himself on the road. He did not doubt 
for an instant that the Atlantic would 
be safeljr crossed. In six hours forty- 
eight minutes and a few seconds he 
would find himself at Val Tregonnec; 
that was the main fact. The result was 
as certain as human things could be, 
the same causes must necessarily bring 
about the same results. There was no 
reason to fear they would not. When 
we take the train to somewhere, do we 
not think it extremely probable that 
we shall arrive at the hour named 1 It 
was the same here, the only difference 
being in the mode of locomotion; on 
the iron rood we have to allow for the 
accidents and delays caused by the im¬ 
perfection of the services and the num¬ 
ber of trains that follow or cross. Here 
there was nothing like that to fear, for 
the Niagara was at one and the same 
time the most powerful and punctual 
of agents. 

This manner of travelling was not 
without its charm. In spite of the 
vertiginous rapiditv with which the 
torrent of oil bore along the cylinder— 
or rather on account of this rapidity— 
the movement was insensible. There 
was no jolt, no shake ; a soft gliding 
only, just like that of an aerostat in 
the atmosphere ; the very faintest noise 
due to the rubbing of the oil against 
the wall of the tul^, like the sound of 
a distant cascade. 

Inside the cylinder the bright light 
of the electric lamp illuminated the 
smallest details, showing the leather 
mattress, the valves, the lateral win¬ 
dows (like four great eyes), and the 
back of the clo^work protected by 
glas.s, which regulated the replenish¬ 
ment of breathable air. Everything 
worked to perfection. Comfortably 
stretched on the mattress, Raymond 
passed several minutes to enjoy the 
novel sensations which were all his 
work—his own work. Tiring of this, 
he oi>ened his book and b^^n to read. 
Then, feeling sleepy—for he had hardly 
slept for thirty-six hours—he quietly 
went oft' into slumber. 

When he awoke things were un¬ 
changed. The electric liglit still lighted 
the interior of the cylinder, the clock¬ 
work still moved on, the air was as 
pure as when he start^l. He took out 
bis watch. It was thirty-five minutes 
past four. 

“ In half an hour I shall be in France,” 
said the traveller. 

And suddenly the thought occurred 
to him—he liad not thought of it before 
—that Brest time differs from New 
York time owing to the diff*erence in 
the longitude. Brest time is four hours 
In advance. When he arrived at Val 


Tregonnec it would l>e ten o'clock in 
ihe morning. 

“ Suppose the marriage lias already 
taken place ! ” said Raymond, a prey to 
sudden uneasiness. “But no ! it is not 
likely ; it is not customary to be mar¬ 
ried 80 early.” 

He had much to do to allay his 
anxiety. He reproached himself with 
not having gained a few minutes at 
Far Rockaway in hastening on the pre¬ 
parations for departure, or by tele¬ 
graphing from Elmira. “ And Ebenezer I 
(Jught I not to have told him why I 
was coming 1 He might have waited an 
hour or two in that case 1 ” 

The stupidity was unpardonable. 

But the evil was done; all he could 
do was to accept the inevitable, and 
wait till he arrived. The moment ap¬ 
proached. Soon a calmer view of the 
situation occupied the bold traveller’s 
mind. He thought with pride of his 
exploit, and said that he had acted for 
the best as far as within him lay; that 
in everything something had to be left 
to the unforeseen ; and that all things 
considered it was not the time to blame 
himself when the transatlantic tube, his 
own creation, the fruit of-his brain, was, 
in all probability, to render Madge the 
best ot services. For a few moments 
his minddwelt on this important matter. 
With his eye on his watch, he followed 
the second hand as it moved round the 
dial, and he began to count the minutes. 

“Forty! Forty-five I Fifty! Fifty- 
five ! Fifty-six ! Fifty-seven ! Fifty- 
eight ! Here we are ! In ten seconds ! 
Six, seven, eight, nine, t—” 

At this moment an appalling shook 
cut shoi't the word, threw him back 
violently on to the leather mattress on 
which he had half raised himself, shook 
the electric lamp, and stopped the tick- 
tack of the clockwork. 

At first stunned and stupefied, Ray¬ 
mond soon recovered his senses. It was 
to say to himself, w’ithout imagining 
anything else, that he had arriv^ and 
would soon float on the petroleum lake 
at Val Tregonnec. 

But in that case he ought to feel the 
tumultuous movement 01 the whirlpool 
produced by the oil at the mouth 01 the 
tube, and he also ought to see the light 
of day through the glass windows of 
the cylinder. 

But the cylinder seemed motionless, 
or, if it moved, the movement was in¬ 
sensible, and no ray of light came from 
without. The conclusion was that the 
cylinder was still in the tube. 

This conclusion was so unexpected, so 
inexplicable, ami, at the same time, so 
terrible, that the traveller refused to 
admit it. 

“ It is not possible,” he said. “ Once 
seized by the force of theNiagara, and 
shot into the transatlantic syphon, I 


must necessarily arrive. 'The force is 
continuous and constant, as well as 
powerful; it ought to carry me to 
France in the normal time, six hours- 
forty-eight minutes and a few seconds ■ 
It cannot be that 1 am still on the 
voyage.” 

Raymond dared hardly formulate the 
logical deduction that he was no longer 
on the voyage ; that from some un¬ 
known cause the impulse of the Niagara 
had ceased to act on the cylinder ; that 
the cylinder had been suddenly stopped 
on its course, and w’as now motionless 
in a tube under the ocean ! 

When? Howl At what distance 
from land ? Little did it matter what 
was the reply to these insoluble ques¬ 
tions. The fact was enough. And the 
fact was none the less tragic whatever 
might be the explanation — whatever 
might be the unknown details. 

And so all was finished, and such was 
to be the wreck of so bold an enterprise. 
In the place of glory, fortune, happi¬ 
ness, a lingering death in a submarine- 
tomb! Instead of the triumph of science 
and justice, Mad^e was to niarr-y this 
wretch, and remain ignorant of the un- 
worthiness of him whose name slie 
would bear. For the proofs of his crime 
were here in this box of iron, drowiW 
in the Atlantic. In place of an indus¬ 
trial innovation opening new paths for 
humanity, the first submarine tube was 
to be rendered useless by this inex¬ 
plicable stoppage of the cylindrical 
waegon ! In a word, the mournfullcst. 
end, the completest defeat. 

During these minutes of anguish, in 
which the entombed man suffer^ a- 
keenly as man’s heart could bear, thes»’ 
thoughts presented themselves to hi.- 
mind. He felt the bitterness of his fate: 
but he was not a man to refuse to gjivc 
in to evidence, however cruel it miclit. 
be. To the stupor caused by his dis¬ 
covery there almost suoceedea a revolt 
of audacity and energy such as danger 
alw^s inspires in welT-tenipered mitids, 

“ There is no use in bemoaning the 
situation,” said Raymond. “ I am lost 
without resource. Shut up in an iron 
coffin, enveloped in petroleum, in a tuW 
a few centimeters thick, below the lev.M 
of the ocean, it is a hundred thousand 
to one if I ever ^et out. The replenish¬ 
ment of the air is already stopped. 
Asphyxia is my lot. It will cease in 
quarter of an hour, and all will be over. 
Not till I have tried every chance or 
escaTO. If I had the hundred-thou¬ 
sandth of a chance, it shall not be said 
I neglected it. If I get out of my coffin. 
I shall find myself in the oil. If I get 
out of the oil, I shall find myself in tht 
water. But I must not perish without 
a struggle ! To arms ! ” 

He ^ew from his pocket a strong 
knife, that from his cnildhood ho hi^ 
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<'arri»-«i.iiiid h«- siTiip«*<l witli tin- cinTtfy 
«>t' cl*‘s)»air agaiust tin* liij uf tlip oyliii- 
JlM'. 

H»* liail liarilly givpii nr twenty 

strokes v\itli th*‘ n-siilt of only blunt¬ 
ing h:.> kiiitf, tlian a M'lirs ol .similar 
stroke's ciosi- to liim attnKt«-il lii.s attvn- 
tion. 

M<“ l>ri’atlilcss with surpri."!** 

ami lii'pt*. 'I’ll*' blows wi*i»' )*‘p*'iit«-(l, 
cU‘ar.<ii>tiiict, tiniiiistakab!**, ()ii*- would 
have saitl tli'-y wit*- signals nix-.ui against 
a uietat wall, and tliat only tVoni a tew 
yanU away. 

(^uit*' by ehan<*e he answeri ii in th** 
saim* iiianner. 

IniiiHHliatt'ly tliere was a new series 
of sfrok*‘.s ill reply. Ami, siiaiiue to 
.say. his tniined ear seiziil tle ni iimtie- 
<liat*'ly ; th<‘r«‘ .s<-*'tiied to b*' a mi tbiHl, 
a plan, a sort of iliythni in tiiis commu- 
nication at a distance. 

He listem'vl more attiuitivcly. Then' 
cnuhl Ik* no doul>t I Soim-nne was 
s|vakiiig in the .Morse lanenrtg*'. in tin* 
t.-lepraphic dialeet. so familiar to iiini. 
'I'lie Klrokes. Konietiiiii's long and )iro 
long***), soinetinies short and sliarp, 
s*‘rv**<l for dashes ami ilois. Ainl tin* 
xxonl they made wa-s tlie on*' 4>f all 
others he h*ast «*\p«*ct*Hl to inar. 

It was t. 

('as.souh*t ' he asked him-i If. ‘“I 
riust Mir«-ly Ik* dr*'aniing. Whatever 
• ire tln-y signalling the j>*K)r lioy s name 
tor / I nle.ss it is to lulvise nn* ot coming 
h**lp, a way of saying tln*v know | am 
ii**rp. Hut what a strung** formula ! ’ 

He t**l*-grnph(*d by knocking on the 
Jill — 

“Do not undiTstand. Ib'in-at ines- 
•'ivge.’’ 

The reply came at once : 

“Cassouli't is In-re. do.-.** iK-biml you.” 
A moment of iima/*‘ni«'nt. and Hay- 
inond understiMMl all. 'I'he unliappy l*oy 
iiad jumpetl itito the s«*coml eylindriisil 
■'vaggon, and folli>««*<i the tir.-t at a few 
minutes' interval. He had <'om<- full 
tilt against him. and tlii.s e\pl:iim-d tlie 
•esliock that had taken pla<-*'. Hut why 
t Ik* stoppage] And what was th-- cau.se ] 
'I'he problem reiimim*<l in.stdubl*-, ()ne 
tiling only appeais*<l clear—tint the 
< iita.stroplie woukl Ik* wors»* than b.-had 
^liouglit. Instead of one vic'im. there 
would l>e two. 

Hi.s thought.s were interrupti-d Ity a 
g Iiird n)es.s:ige in shorts ami lom:-': 

“ Kom|M*r is here too; he i.-» b.*hind 

jiie.” 

This time the news was so incon- 
^rruous that Kayiiioncl coulil not help 
ainiling sadly. 

“ Poor little fellow ! He little knows 
•to what a terrible end he ami his dog 
Have come.” 

“Shall we soon get there ! ' asked 

• Cassoulet 

He received no reply. Raymond re* 
fiocted, his head between his hands. 
He tried to find the connection between 
■tliese phenomena—(1) the boy and the 

• tJreat Dane behind. <2) the cylinders 
jritopped in the tul>e ; and this connec¬ 
tion he could not discover. 

*• Is it the Niagara that has stopped ?” 
lie asked ; “ or is it some accident at 
K.ir Rockaway ? Has the sioundrel 
K«*lern been informed of my arrival by 
.El>enezer, and scented the danger and 
•stopped the tul»e ! In any way, we are 
lost ! Poor boy ! Poor boy I I dare 


l iie '\>oy ^ 0\\T\ l^a^ier. 


licit t*-ll liim — what would lie the gcuHl ? I it wa.s in vain; lie obtaiiit-d no re- 
H** M ill know soon enough." I sjxon.st*. 

Kaymomls thoughts were already J Then, for tlic first time, the thouglit 



liecoming less clear. He, felt a general 
torjKir and a sigiiiticaiit heaviness of 
li**ad. 'Die air of the metal l)ox began 
doubtless to grow unfit for respira¬ 
tion. Asj)hy.\ia was rapidly approach¬ 
ing. 

"Have you any air?" he asked liis 
neiglilxiur almost mecliaiiieally. 

"Yes,” aiisxvered Ca.s.soulet. “And 
you : have you not any 

“Not much,” replied Raymond eva¬ 
sively. 

He would not unnecessarily be the 
cause of grief to his unfortunate little 
friend, and he said to himself that the 
hour of despair would come Quite soon 
enough. The uselessness of all efibrt to 
speak through his toiiib’.s quadruple 
Mail, solid and liquid, apjiearw clearly 
to him. He abandoned nimself to liis 
fate, and fell back on his bed, niotion- 
les-s, eyes closed, panting for breath, 
lieiul heavy with vertigo, and waiting 
for death. 

“Mr. Raymond,” signalled Cassoulet, 
uneasy at the silence. “ Mr. Ray¬ 
mond ! Do you not hear me, Mr. 
Raymond ?” 

He struck harder and harder, but 


j occurred to him also that things were 
not going as they ought to do; and fear 
I seized upon him. 

-• “Mr. Raymond !” he M'ildly rapjied. 
“ Mr. Raymond ! For mercy’s sake 
reply.” 

The black silence m’os terrifying. The 
boy could not understand it, and he 
burst into tears. 

(To be continued.) 


Tbb Look or Faith. 

A ilmple look is all I ue«d to take; 

All I can further do will not avail. 

Mr Buffnaed cheeks, while I my sins bewail, 

Are valneless. Tls but for Jesus’ sake 
That God receives me. pardons, and can make 
Me worthy. Tis the cruel thorn and nail. 

The agony and the bowed bead that bail 
Me out ol tin. And thus to life 1 wake. 

0, then what holy joy gilds every hour I 
What high ambition seizes then my soul! 

How prayer brings help to my weak human power 
And how my footsteps press to reach the goal! 
All this and more than man e'er undertook 
Are found in that first, earnest, saving look. 
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THE WIRE AND THE AVAVE; OR, CABLE-LAVIInG IX THE CORAL SEAS. 


A TALE OF THE SCBMAIIINE TELEGIlAl’IL 
Bv J. Munro, 


Avthor of " EUetricity and tf« Vttt," ele., etc. 


T he revolt was sunpresspcl that night, 
thanks to tiie arrival of the 
Cacique from Caycos with a force of 
bluejackets and marines. Many of the 
estates were burnt and pillaged, but 
few or no lives were lost, and the island 
soon recovered its former quietude. 
The St. Clairs were rescued by the 
militia, and brought in safety to Felici- 
dad. The absence of Cora and Mr. 
(lilvray was a source of great anxiety, 
and search parties were sent out the 
following day. Helston and Charlie 
Seaforth accompanied one which struck 
into the eastern hills. 

Soon as day broke Gilvray kept an 
outlook on the cable-hut from the sum¬ 
mit of the Green Cay, and in the fore¬ 
noon had the happiness to see the boat 
.arrive from town with several elec¬ 
tricians. Without losing a moment, 
and accompanied by Miss St. Clair, he 
approached the hut, and found himself 
face to face with his old friend Leslie ! 

When their first surprise was over, 
mutual explanations took place. 

“ When the Buffalo went down,” said 
Leslie, “ Helston and I flung ourselves 
on the uppermost life-raft and held on 
with all our might. We were carried 
down by the suction, but soon floated 
.again, and had a fierce buffeting, I can 
tell you. Once I saw a ship’s boat, .and 
yelled out, but the wind seemed to 
.sweep my voice away from my mouth, 
and 1 don’t think it was heard. For¬ 
tunately, Helston had some spirits in a 
lM)ttle, and it put a little warmth into us. 
'i'owardsnight we were picked up. quite 
exhausted, by the Cerf-Volant, a French 
barque, from Brest to Belize in the 
Honduras, with a cargo of wine. We 
were treated with tliat sympathetic 
kindness so noticeable in the French. 
The voyage was a slow one, and we lay 
becalmed in the Windward Passage. 
Helston and I wrote messages on slips 
of paper, and ^aled them in empty 
wine-bottles, which we threw overbojird: 
but probably none of them were picked 
up. At Belize there was no cable for us 
to telegraph our safety. But we found 
a schooner ^oing to Caraccas, and from 
there we sailed to Caycos, arriving: just 
in time to embark as volunteers in the 
Cacique for Santa Maria. At Felicidad 
wo found Mr. Tracy in a ‘ funk,’ because 
tlie boarding-house at Mount Plea.sant 
was in flames j and I suggesteil our 
g'hng to its rescue. You wei-e not 
there, but I daresay you were in better 
company.” 

Presently the part}’ at the cable-hut 
was joined by Helston and C'liarlie, 
witli the news that Quaga had e.scjip<*d. 
.V cordon of armed men had closed in 
on his dwelling, uiuler the lead of 
George St. Clair, and found the marks 
of a recent scuffle, and the gold 
doubloons on the floor. It was sup- 
poseil that Quaga had fled in a lK)at to 
one of the other islands, and a rumour 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE WIND-TJP. 

was current afterwards that he had 
perished in a drunken brawl at Port au 
Prince in the black republic of Hayti. 

Charlie Seaforth took an opportunity 
of giving Leslie an account of his inter¬ 
view with Miss de los Gomos in the 
Savannah of Port of Spain. 

“Was there a rosa-del-monte over 
the seat ? ” inquired Leslie. “ Dear 
spot! It was there we plightetl our 
troth. I shall leave at once for Trini¬ 
dad. Her father discouraged my 
addresses for family reasons—declared 
I was a ‘biixl of passage,’ etc. But if Inez 
is faithful, I tlo not despair, and as for 
Sefior Farfan. why, I’m sorry for him.” 

Leslie and Helston departed by the 
first steamer from Caycos for Port of 
Spain. 

Gilvray proposed again to iliss St. 
Clair and was accepted. The wedding 
was celebrated in the Anglican church 
of Felicidad, a pretty chapel standing 
among graves ovei^rown with guinea 
grass and beautified with conch-shells 
and tropic flowers. ilr. Goodwin 
officiated, and Charlie Seaforth was 
best-man. The governor and other 
notables of the island were present, 
and a crowd of coloured people wel¬ 
comed the newly-married couple with a 
shower of blossoms. The Council of 
tlie island voted him a marriage present 
n the shape of a purse filled with the 
doubloons of Quaga, the ringleader of 
the rebellion ; a similar gift was made 
to Charlie Seaforth, and botli were 
accompanied by an address of thanks. 

The thirty days’ tests having expired, 
Charlie took his leave of Santa Maria 
in order to join the Orinoco at Trinidad. 
The tears came into Hetty Mayflower’s 
retty eyes as he shook hands with her; 
ut little Harry, though ]>erhap8 a 
trifle moved, had heart enough to say, 

“I guess I shall see you iii Yrrope.” 
(Europe.) 

Gilvray and Mr. Carey stood on the 
pier and waved adieu as the Emily 
glided out of the bay. Many a time 
Charlie’s eye rested on the verdant hills 
and cocoa-palms of the receding shores, 
but oftenest it lingered on the ruined 
walls of Mount Pleasant. By-and-by 
the island floated in the gold of sunset 
like some dim and distant fairyland. 

On arriving at Port of Spain, Seaforth 
learned that through the good oflices of 
Fielden’s cousin an interview had 
taken place between Leslie and Miss de 
los (iomos. The lovers met by night 
under tlie palms of the Marine Square, 
beside the fountain ; and it is needless 
to say how grateful were their hearts. 
For the sake of his child's happines.s, 
vSefior de los Gomos ultimately gave 
his consent to their union, and the 
marriage was solemnise in the Cathe¬ 
dral with extraordinary splendour. 
Leslie and his friend Gilvray returned 
with their wives to Englana ou board 
the same mail steamer. 


The Orinoco, having finished her 
work on the north-east coast, arrived 
at Port of Spain for provisions, and 
took on board the telegraph statf which 
awaited her there, including Helston 
and our hero, with Mr. Gamage and 
his men from Mosquito Cove. Then, 
on a fine .tropical evening, she weighed 
anchor to the tune of “ Pull a man 
down,” and, dipping her ensign to the 
admiral, tired a parting snot, then 
sailed away through the Boccas, home- 
ward-bound. Proudly the goo« ship 
dashed into the blue waves of the 
Caribbean, and shook the foam from 
her heaving bows. 

As she passed Mosquito Cove the 
solitary figure of Captain Joe was seen 
standing on the beach in front of the 
cable-hut. The negro reverently un¬ 
covered as the great vessel traversed 
the ofling, as beautiful os a “painted 
ship upon a painted ocean.” 

After a prosperous voyage, during 
which the Orinoco never sightetl 
Madeira, the hearts of the young 
Britons swelled with patriotic pride 
when the dull outlines of the Lizard 
were visible through the fog of a niw 
April morning. How grey and dismal 
everything Ipoked, and the leafless 
trees seemed only broomsticks npside 
down as compared with the forest 
giants they had seen ! 

“ Home again, home agidn 
From a foreign shore; 

And oh! it Alls my soul with 5o7 
To aet> my friends once mo-re," 

sane an old sailor, as, wrapped in an 
oilskin and sou’-wester, he began to 
heave the lead-line. The sentiment 
was echoed by all on board, who felt 
that this iiide^ was the “ land of the 
free,” and that, in truth, there was “ no 
place like home.” 

Arrived in dock, they found their old 
friends Frizzy and the others in tho 
cable-factory, still testing away asif thev 
had been at it all the time. Mrs. Jekyll 
also gave another “At Home,” a very 
pleasant reunion, at which Mr. Helston 
took the opportunity of stealing away 
Miss Jekyll under the very eyes of Lord 
Ferris. She confessed to Helston that 
she had been dazzled fora time by the- 
rank and the attentions of the noble¬ 
man ; but the loss of the Bulfalo had 
opened her 3yes to the true state of her 
aifections, and preyed ujjon her health. 
Leslie and Helston were subsequently 
taken into the partnership of Jekyll. 
Flareup, Blink, and Co.—the “Co." 
modestly including them both. 

Then Charlie paid a visit to his home, 
and found his parents overjoyed to see 
him. Mr. Seaforth, senior, neglecteil 
his “Times” for a whole day, ami 
smoked several ounces of Trinidad 
tobacco without stopping, while Charlie, 
barely visible in the blue clouds wliicli 
rolled through the little parlour, nar- 
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ratwl his ftdventurr5i, with the head of 
Kover iM'twoeji his kin-«'s. 

The following ciny th»‘ lad visited the 
elitV where he inid restttl at the 
ning of our tale, and sjit down in the 
old place. Feeling the air cold after 
the tro))ic'S he thrust his hands into his 
xH'kets, and there fouinl soniething > 
i.ard. He drew out a handful of IJack [ 
and scarlet hean.s, or “ iinni>y-l»<-;uls, ’ jvs , 
they are eallwl in the \Ve>t Imlies, and 
amongst tiiein a piei*e of coral, wliich 
he hiul piekc^d up .st'>ni«-where and 
forgotten, |>«n*lm|'s on the l>eaeh of , 
Mostpiito (’ove. or the sands of t’ahle , 
r.ay. Charlie looked ov»t the edge of 
the clifT, and helow him on the wet i 
shore sat the identieal kiftiwake he had 
startled with a jHOihle. He dropjx-d 
the coral down, and the hire! Hew olf, 
uttering its old cry. 

“I <lon’t envy you now,*’ said ('harlie. 
w ith a bright smile. “ Conic, Kover. old i 
dog, let us get home.'’ I 

Our story is at an end. ilr. Cilvray 


had Wen offered the appointment of 
electrician to the Carihhean Telegraph 
Company hy Mr. Tracy, and returnetl 
to Santa iiaria with his wife in the 
Buccaneer, the new repairing ship 
liuilt for the service. Fielden gave up 
his electrical work, and emigrated to 
Trinkhul, where he hecanie a Hourishing 
cacao planter in the neighWurhood of 
Mosquito Cove. Mr. Moles nia<le an 
invention, which proved a failure. 
Then he nKule another in which 
Monsieur Legraiid was also interestefl, 
and this turning out successful, ennlihHl 
them both to realise a comfortable 
income. Tlie doctor setthnl down in 
Kngland, having had enough of wan¬ 
dering. Ho eiUeretl the Cliurch, and 
niarrie<l a rich willow lady of imeommon 
attractions and an ainialile disposition. 
The rest of our friemls continued in 
their telegraphic pui*suits. 

As for our hero, he accepted an ap¬ 
pointment as Cilvray’s assistant, and 
returneil to the West Indies, wliere he 
found the traces of rebellion quite re¬ 


moved. and the planters’ houses risen 
again, like the iihauiix, from their aslies. 
He lived at Jlount Pleasant when ho 
, was at Santa Maria ; for his duties 
i w'ith the Buccaneer t<x>k him all over 
the Spanish main, from Cuba to Trini- 
' diid, irom Florida to Venezuela. Aft(?r 
! three years, he had the plea.sure of 
meeting once more with his friends the 
MayHowers, then on a visit to tiie 
United States. Colonel Mayflower ac- 
I companied them on leave of abs<‘nc<-, 
and Cliarlie fell head over ears in love 
, with Hetty, who hail grown into a 
lovely girl. When they left the island 
they pave him an invitation to their 
! home in the States, and Charlie, getting 
a long holiday, sailed for New York, 
and spent a month with them. Before 
he left he w.as the accepted lover of 
Hetty ; and thus the wire which he 
J h!vd helped to lay underneath the wave 
not only joined two countries together, 
but fererai hearts and hands. 

(tue end.) 


ICY TKAVELS IH AFKICA. 

FROM A SCHOOLROYS JOURNAL. 

Bv A.si ott R. Hope, 

A«th(yr of *■ Jr.v Adrenturt the Afl'X$ Mountaint,' '•.■1 Strangf Tfip Abr.ad," ete, 
CMAPTmJ n.—EXPLOR.VTIOS OF THE SAH.VR.V {continued). 


I^ow there wa** no want of a view—the 
wide barren waste on one liand, tlie 
t'lony iiiountaiiiM standing ont clear in the 
xunshino on tisc other; the horizon broken 
by dark lini*>*, wbieb I jnie,e>ed to ]>c distant 
onM"*, rising like islands from tbe Hca of 
i^and; aU>ve all tbe glowing African sky. 
• • How the |>oor j»ef>ple in Kngl.and are sneer, 
ing and Khivcriiig to-dny!" tiioiiglit I. So 1 
tloundered forward over the plain, that, on 
••iikser acquaintance, turned out more nmgh 
than it api^eared from a little distunce, 
f>eaiiied by crarks, miniature ridges, an«l 
even gullies, not ^>erci*ptil>le in the glare. 
To my great satisfaction I saw what I 
knew must be a iiiirago : liefore my dazzled 
eyes a wide scR secmeil to be sjiarkUiig 
acniss the face of tlie desert. AH its 
>-<*enery, Indeed, suggi*stod tbe seaside, and 
tlie few plants one came iqMin hero and 
tliere had tbe drv*. scrubby, w'ashed-out 
look of those found struggling for existence 
on a sandy coast. 

But, oil: it was hot and tiresome work 
toiling over tliat huge lieil ut a drie«l up 
ocean. I wore low canvas sIioim, wliLch 
HOOD became tilleii with sand and prickles. 
The glare liegan to lie verv trying to my 
unprotecteil eyce. Tlie sight ol imaginary 
water niaile me remember that I was 
getting tliirstv. All at once I came upon 
the steep han'k of a river, about a quarter 
of a mile broail, without a drop of water in 
it, which struck me as alisurd. The desert 
had eiidently its drawbacks, as I had read 
in the works of other explorers. Before 
long, my first enthusiasm having worn off, 
I caught myself wondering whether, on the 
whole, Margate were not a 1>etter place to 
-jM*nd a happy day. 

1 had made up iny mind, however, to go 
as far as a little debached oa-sis which 
appeared to lie close at ham!. But it 
proveil further off than I thouglit; in the 
desert, as at sea, it is difficult for an inex- 
perienceil et*e to judge distances. And 
Avhen I reached this goal, it tiimeil out 
little better than a mirage. The oasis 


wa-s a mined one, a chimp of dead or dying 
trees dolefully shrouding broken walks 
and empty huts. Now I recalletl (Iiat iiiy 
uncle would be wondering what hail be¬ 
come of me, and, more than ready for 
breakfast, turned l>ack without further 
delay to the main oasi.s. 

Hot and tired, at length I gained its 
welcome shade, and looked nbinit for the 
road ly which 1 had come. But one track 
here being very inucii like another, I pre¬ 
sently susiiected that I was on the wrong 
one. I tumeil first this way, then that, 
with the result tliat after a few minutes I 
had entirely lost my bearings in the maze 
of palm-trees. For the first time I recog- 
nisotl the rashness of wandering so far 
in such unfamiliar surroundings without 
taking note how to get back again. 

It was most provoking—just when I saw 
cause to hurry homewards! Which way lay 
Biskra now? Iliad a general notion that 
it ought to be to the north. But that did 
not help me much, for the sky hail liecome 
eovereii by a hot haze, behind which 1 could 
no lon^r pick out the sun, that an hear 
before nail defied me to look at him in liU 
morning briglitness. How was it the Red 
Indians steered their course so unerringly 
in tbe back woods ? Something about moss 
and leaves growing thicker one side or the 
other of the trees, wasn't it? But tliese 
signs, even if iny recollection of them had 
been less vague, would not have served me 
here, where there was no moss, and all the 
tmnks seemed coated with the same layer 
of sand. 

On I went, deeper and deeper into the 
wood, now walking fast in the none of com¬ 
ing upon some landmark, now slackening 
my pace at the thought that I might be 
going further and fortner from Bi.skra. For 
all I knew, eA’eiy step wa.s carrying me to¬ 
wards the centre of Africa, and Avitliout any 
breakfast. I saw nobody now to ask the 
way of, and if I did, should I be able to 
maxe anyone understand me ? 

This grew serious. In the air, too, there 


was something exhau.sting and disquieting. 
I hoiied the burning haze overhead did ii<>t 
betoken the approach of a simoon or any¬ 
thing of that sort to make matters worse. 
From tlie Algerian newspapers I had Wen 
making out a thrilling tale of the adven¬ 
tures of some French soldiers sent from 
Biskra lately to dig a well in the desert. 
Caught by a sand-storm, they had lieen 
blinded, scattered, and separated from tlieir 
stores. It was feared that some of them 
must have perished, wandering in miserable 
bewilderment, each man for himself. A 
few, coming together by good luck when 
the storm jiassed over, hail killed a camel, 
^d, thus supplied Avith meat and drink, 
Ifhd contrived to regain Biskra, where they 
were to be tried by court-martial for the 
crime of killing a camel Anthout orders. 
But how was 1 to set about butchering a 
camel, even if 1 found one handy, Avhen I 
had broken the big blade of my knife, and 
anyhow I had not the faintest notion as to 
what part of the camel one must dig in for 
Avater! 

And all the while an excellent breakfast 
—none of your tough camel-meat—mu.st 
DOW be awaiting me if I only knew which 
Avay to turn for it. It was most tantalising 
to be so thirsty, and to see dates and 
oranges growing so freely Avithin reach. I 
hod only to put out. my hand and help my¬ 
self. But my honesty in this ordeal was 
reinforced by fear that some unseen native 
proprietor might be keeping a watchful eye 
on me from behind the thick foliage, anu^ 
perhaps with a yataghan or a blunderbuss. 
No; It should never be said of me that one 
of nature's British nobility stoojied to steal 
from a poor Arab. I Avould gladly have 
bought an orange, though, anil lor its 
Aveiglit in French coppers, did I see niy 
Avay to making any such bargain. At one 
sjHit my virtue was tried beyoml endurance. 
I thought I saAv an orange lying on the 

f gass. Considering the question scrupu- 
ously, I concludeil it AAould be no sin to 
avail myself of tills Aviudfall, else in all 
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^>robalul)ty fat«<l to rot unsicen ami waslo 
Its sweetness on the desert air. Ea;;crl.v I 
laid iiands on it, but oh. cruel disa|>{ioiiit- 
oient, it was only a siickeu-out rind, sittfl'ed 
vith sand, and left there by some practical 
jober, who would have chncktpil hu;;ely 
iia<] he seen my look of doleful dis^'u.st. 

Then I came across one of the water 

• channels which trickle throu‘'h the oft.*is 
everywhere, and wjvs still more stronijly 

' tetiipted to refresh myself. Ihit 1 had been 
cautioned not to t')uch a drop of this de.sert 
water, which is apt to take m(»st unpleasant 
effect upon straii^rs. At the hotel, by the 
way, they gave u» wine for nothing, but wc 
: liatl to j)ay for good drinking water. So I 
constraineil myself to turn away from tiie 
unwholesome stream. For comfort, I liad i 
the thought that this was as it shoiilil lie 
with a Isdd African traveller. I must p];iy 

• the man, and anifer patiently, like »o many 
« e.vplorcrs in the desert before me. 

The sight of running wafer, however, put 
an idea into my head. This water came 
■ from the hills that lay 1>ehind Biskra. I 
lia«l only to follow the channel upwards, 
and that sismer or later would bring me 
nearer the town. Mucli pleased by my own 
.acuteness, I struck out more briskly, s]>ecii- 
'lating as to whether I lunl alrea'ily lieeii 
. away long enough for my uncle to otter a 
reward for me. Was there n home for lost 
boys at Biskra, to which llie native jKjlioe 
might lead me with a string ruiiiid my neck 
til) someone came to chiini me ? The mat¬ 
ter began to look much more like a joke 
now that I had a sure clue to lead me back 
to breakfast. 

But wliat was tliis ? As I crossed a little 
opening a great drop fell on niy nose, 
then another, and another. To my utter 
Ainazeincat. it began to rain. Bain in the 
■•JesertYes, the haze I had taken for the 
•jirecnrsor of a simoon was nothing more than 
the gathering of prosaic clouds, that now 
•came down in a heavy plump, such as one 
might have any day in Regent Street. For 
fear of sunstroke, I wore a puggaree at tlie 
’J»ack of my hat, which was smiti wet 
througl), letting the water trickle down 
'<ny neck most uncomfortably. 

The first shower was the worst ; then 
'the dull sky settled to a steady, business- 
dike drizzle, and went on raining most of 
the day. Tliere was nothing for it but to 
turn up the collar of my jacket and trudge 
through the dust, fast turning to mud. 
•Then as I woun>l my way among the 
dripping palm-trees, that looked all the 
lietter for a goorl wash, suddenly I came 
upon a gipsy-like Arab camp, two or tlnee 
low, dingy tents, with donkeys and goats 
grazing about them on a patcli of thin 
};ras«. 

The usual cur ran out (o snarl at me, and 
that brought forth two or three ill-favourwl 
natives. One of tliem, a tall, black-ljeai-iied 
'fellow, the verj’ mcHlel of a pirate, stro<le 
•forwanl into the rna<l as if to bar my pas¬ 
sage. I was for walking ixildly by him, 
but he stopped mo and made certain re¬ 
marks in his unknown tongue. 

I shook my head. He repeated his state¬ 
ments in a more urgent tone, at the same 
'time pointing to my watch-chain, and an- 
sitlier fierce scoundrel came sauntering up 
•with what seemed to me affected curiositv. 
^Vhat a fool I hod been to venture so far 
without inquiring whether anything was 
"to l»e feared from these wild Mt.>s]ems ! 

Now it was clear to me that 1 had fallen 
Mpon roblMjrs. At first rather startled. I 
s^uickiy resolvo<l to sell my watch clearly. 
useloKS- old silver turnip as it was, and 
fdwjws getting out of order. 1 1>acke<l 
away from the swarthy niHian, who fnl- 
iowed with still more piratical looks and 
gestures. Do not think I was much afraid 
\»f him, n'T yet that I was seeking a rook 
a^uiiit.xvhicli..to.j>ut my back and bid them 


come one, come all ! I meant to show them 
my IjceU. Then I fiattered myself tliat, 
after winning the qtiarter-mile at our last 
seiiool sjioi ts. I should soon give fliego-hy 
to ther-c slipsliod naiivas in tiieir cumluous 
dra|)ery. 

But as I retreated, keeping my face to 
the foe. and squinting aside for a goocl line 
of flight, I lieard a voice behind me that 
said in Kiigli>h, 

•‘Noticing to he afraid of! He is only 
asking you what o'clock it is.” 

How reassuring to hear in sitcli a place 
tlie.accerit>of a Briton, and a friend ! W lien, 
liowever, I turned slia.rjily round, there was 
nolxxiy to 1>o seen hut a Freueii soldier, a 
Zouave, in his baggy hrecclies and white 
gaiters. He 8eeme<l a mere lad, no taller 
than my.self, with the faintest line of down 
on ids lip, nnytliing but a fertK-iot:s-)oc)king 
warrior, yet at a word from him llio Arabs 
slunk Icack to tlieir tent. 

“Coming on wet 1’’ lie remarked tome 
with a foreigm accent, hardly more jeercep- 
tihle than his moustache. 

I was in no hmnotir to talk alcout the 
vreaiher. I made haste to tell him mv 
plight ami how anxious I was to get Icack 
to hre.akfjist. Laugldngly he tobl me I was 
not far now from the town, an<I tliat he 
woiibl show me the way. Then by words 
and signs he addressed mvKiipjMcsed rohlcer, 
who brought out for me a liowl of goat's 
milk. It seemed almost worth while Iceing 
lost in the desert to get at lengtli eucli u 
satisfying drink ! 

After paying two sous for this refresh¬ 
ment. under the direction of my new 
friend we started off' together towards the 
town, and sism came upon a broad straight 
high road more suggestive of Middlesex 
than of (he Saliaia. I learned from the 
young Zouave tliat eucii roads were to Ice 
^euml all over the colony, and that the rail¬ 
way was being pushctl across tlie Saliara, 
so timt some day one will be able to take a 
first-class returti ticket to Timbuctno and 
Cook's ennpons for hotel accommodation on 
the Niger. What then will become of the 
romance of tlie desert ! The min continued, 
and as we drew near the town the natives 
appeared to have come nut to bask in it. 

“ It is as great a treat to them as the 
sun to you Londoneis when tlie fog cleai-s 
away now and then,” said the Zouave 
witli a sly langli. 

“ Hinv did you know at once that I was 
Englisli ?” I asked him. 

“How could one help knowing? We 
can always sjeot you at a glance, as easily 
as tell a Chinaman by Ids pigtail. Eng¬ 
lishmen and (Sermans swagger alcout every- 
whei-e as if the vvliole jclace belonged to 
them 5 but there is a difteience in their 
get-up. Oil, you are kmewn wherever you 
go! ” 

“And liow do you talk English so well ?” 

“ I was at school there for three years— 
jolly ! ” 

He was still a puzzle to me, this con¬ 
ductor of mine. 1 hardly liked to ask him 
what school he had Icecic at; but from his 
talk it would api>ear that he was at home 
iu circumstances nut much in keejeing witii 
our ideas of a private soldier. Yet a 
private he was, her once nr tnicc he had to 
draw himself up and salute officers we met 
on the way. He tvas very civil t<c me as a 
stranger, but with nothing of the deference 
one might have found in a common .soldier; 
and he chntFed me unmercifully about 
taking that Arab for a rohlcer. Could he 
be a gentleman come down in the world? 

When, under his guidance, 1 reached the 
bouse w here we lodged. I stood hesitating 
how to take leave. I fumbled in my 
pocket. an<l had my fingers oh a franc, 
whicli I di<l not like to otter him, while, if 
he wcie a conimo'! soldier, one's Etiglish 
ideas made it iiieun to let liim go witliout 


some token of gratitude for his services. 1 
was relieved fixcin this embarrassment b;: 
my uiiele, who came out in a great fosa t>c 
know what I had been doing with myaeit 
all this time. When my adventures bail 
been explained to him, he ratiier surprised 
me by asking the Zouave to breakfast witli 
us. ’rhe invitation was politely declined i 
on the score of an engagement; bnt the | 
young .soldier promised to call on us Icefore 
we left Biskra. He turned out to be no 
less than a viscount, so I was glad not to 
have offered him that franc ! I liad for¬ 
gotten that in France everj’boily, liigli or 
low, must serve in tlie army. 

Thus ended my travel.s in the Sahara, 
for it raiiieil se much that we saw nu mure 
of it tliat day, ami next morning we left 
for Constantine. Here I met with another 
ailveiiture, which I cannot do justice to at 
tlie end of a chapter. 

(To l>e cmiriiivtJ.) 


THE TBISTITE OF THE SEA. 

Bv Robert Richardson, n.A. 
WOMAN st(«)d out in the bitter black 
night, 

On the edge of the cliff where it droppeJ 
to the bay ; 

The breakers lieneath her seethed hissin;; 
and white, i 

And stung her cold face with drivio;: | 
spray. 

She strained her eyes towards the bleak, 
blank dark, 

Wiiere the wild waves fought with die 
wearj" ships ; 

And all her thouglits were with one bark, | 
And a dumb prayer rore to her white Kt [ 
lips. 

A ship strove hard in the angry clasp 
Of the jealous sea, and tlie jealous gale, 

That crushed her bows with their savage 
grasp, 

And stove her bulwarks and rent her saiL 

All through the night the weary crew 
Had toiled at the pumps with strength 
outworn ; 

Yet baled no ho}>e, though the teiiipe: t 
grew, 

But worked in silence, and prayed fur 
mom. 

And the morning came—with wan wil<l ey a 
In the haggard ea.st uprose the sun ; 

The storm had died in fitful sigb.s, 

Its jiiteous work of havoc done. 

And the wreck ef many a gallant bark 
Came washing in to the troubled land; 

And the bodies of seamen, bruised aid 
stark, 

Lay cold and still on the wreck-strewn sanli 

A mother bent o’er her wave-slain son, 
Tearlessly kissing the bright young lieai!; 

The sea had taken her only one. 

Ami given him buck that mornLiig deac. 

Oh, mothers whose homes are bright aid 
sweet, 

With happy children around your kne« 

Pray (jod in the watches of tlie night 
Fur widow's' sons on the cruel sea. 
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SUBFBISES. 

Bv Dr. Arthur Stradlixo, 

Autk(nr of "Ovit-of-the-vay Pet*," "Dow to Buy a ifenayerie," etc. 


T HERR are ]>lea8ant surprises, and there 
are surprises which are unpleasant. 
To oi>en a letter and lind an unexpected 
iMwtal-order inside, or to receive a hamper 
n'om home in the middle of the term—these 
i>elong to the first class ; while such a sur- 
nrise as befell a certain gentleman from 
N'eath lost summer must decidedly have 
been attributc<l by hhn to the second, how* 
ever fond be may have been of natural his- 
ton*. 

fto was seated in the drawing-room of 
the Bridge Hotel at Llamlrind^ Wells, 
near Cardiff, one evening, when suddenly 
a lioness stalkoil into the room! Such a 
visitor would Iw surprising enough in Cen¬ 
tral Africa—though perhaps a drawing- 
nwin or a gentleman from Neath would 
there be a still greater surprise—but in a 
quiet country town it was so mucli out of 
tne ordinary run of affairs that it is no 
wonder tliat tlie gentleman retired some¬ 
what hastily. In point of fact, he jumped 
out of the window, leaving the lioness in 
uudisturbeil possession of the apartment 
for a time. She was full-grown, but young 
—just the age when they are most difficult 
to manage, and had escaped from Womh- 
well’s menagerie, which was exhibiting in 
the neighbourhood. What her adventures 
were liefore reaching the hotel I do not 
know, hut she manmed in at the private 
door, cliwlaining the public entrance, and 
procee<led at once to the drawing-room witli 
a-* much confidence as if she had specially 
engage)! it. Luckily the hue and cry were 
out after her and the keepers »n her track, 
and she was secured before she had time to 
explore the premises further or scare any 
more guests through the windows. 

When I was a very small child indeed I 
once helped myself uninvited to a spoonful 
of ice-pudding. 1 suppose it looked pretty 
and tempting, and was obviously soniethiiig 
of a jammy nature, and it was no doubt 
rendered additionally attractive by my 
lieing told that it was not good for me. *I 
was so young that I have no recollection of 
the circumstance, hut I liave been told that 
the expression of astonishment on my in¬ 
fant countenance was equalled only hy that 
of disgust and terror which sncceedeil it. 
Tlie awful surprise of that frozen mouthful 
very nearly made me a good hoy for life ! 

Frank liuckland used to devise surprises 
for his friends sometimes. When he liad a 
dinner-party some gentleman would be re¬ 
quester! to carve the joint, and the dish 
would accordingly Ije set before liim. But 
when the cover was lifted, there, instead of 
the expected sirloin of l^f or saddle of 
mntton, was tiie naturalist’s pet monkey 
Jacko, much less astonished than the com- 
l»any around him, and with no eyes for any¬ 
thing hut the dessert on the table. On 
anotlicr occasion a sweet little marmoset 
was revealed under tlie rind of a pineapple, 
wliioli hn<l l>een skilfully scooped out in¬ 
side, but which still contained enough of 
tlio juicy fibre to make the captive well- 
contented with his prison. This marmoset 
wiis one of a pair which I hronglit boni 
South .-Vnierica os a present for Dr. Ogle, 
wlioimmed them Punch and Judy. Judy 
singcil her tail in the gas one night, and 
was sent to poor Bucklan*! for surgical 
treatment, and there she afterwards re- 
uiainetl, I believe, until his death. 

Monkeys and singol tails (however well 
up you may be in Fn'nch, do not suspect 
nie of making a pun there), singed monkeys 
remind me of an incident in Antwerp. The 


monkey-house in the Zoological Gardens of 
tliat city was burnt down twelve or fourteen 
years ago through the overheating of one of 
the pipes. That in itself would nave been 
no great loss, for it was an ill-constructed, 
badly-ventilated building—the kind of 
place just likely to give rise to consump¬ 
tion, from which these animals often suffer. 
Unhappily, however, a great number of the 
inmatas were destroyed by the smoke. I 
hapiiened to he there a few weeks later, and 
was condoling with the assistant-director 
on the recent misfortune. He was a Bel¬ 
gian, hut spoke a little English ; and as my 
Fi-ench u as excellent Ollendorff—“ Have 
you the good hat or that of the baker!" 
and all tliat sort of thing—but not very 

r ractical for conversation in a menagerie, 
preferred that our talk should be con¬ 
ducted in my mother tongue as far as his 
means would allow. 

“ Ves, it was hod, ver’ bad,” he said, with 
a melancholy shake of the head ; “ it was 
loss, ver’ loss. Ze room was fire all down, I 
and ve have von hondred monkeys all—all 
—how you call it?—all stuffed! Yaas, it 
is so, ail stuffed! ” 

One hundred stuffed monkeys! Here 
was a rare chance to purchase some speci¬ 
mens for my museum, an opMrtunity not to 
be let slip. The gardens and zoological col¬ 
lection at Antwerp partake rather of the 
character of a commercial enterprise than a 
scientific display like our own, and 1 asked '' 
at once without hesitation upon what terms | 
these stuffed monkeys were to be sold. ; 
But my friend seemed less ready of com- i 
prehension tlian lie usually was when a ; 
bargain was in miestion. Like tlie heathen j 
Chinee, “he did not understand!” In 
vain I explaiiicil my honourable intention ' 
in slow and deliberate speech. I even 
battered him with Ollendorff; hut all to no 
purpose. 

“ Dere is none ! ” he expostulated, be¬ 
wildered by my importunity; “dey is all 
bum, all fire. But dey wa-* not bum live, 
dey was stuffed first. All of dem was 
stuffed—von hondred—ver’ much loss t ” 

I got it that time. “ Sturted ” was a .sort 
of litoral rendering of (toufff, stifled, 
smothered. Oh, dear! 

The heathen Chinee at home is given to 
surprises at the dinner-table too. '^V']len 
the cover is raised from a dish on the centre 
of the boanl, scores of little live crabs and 
crayfish, painted all manner of colours, are 
set free and nish off in all directions. So 
the ancients were wont to present pies to 
their ^ests, from which, on their lieing 
opened^ live singing-birds flew out. Was 
this, I wonder, the origin of the nursery 
rhyme about the four-and-twenty black¬ 
birds baked in a pie, mysteriously associ¬ 
ated with a song of sixpence and a pocket 
full of rye, and suggested aa a dainty dish 
for a king on tlie strength of their commenc¬ 
ing to exercise their vocal powers when the 
pie was opened ? 

Once I sat at dinner in the saloon of a 
steamer which lay at anchor in the swelter¬ 
ing bay of La Gtiayra, declared by Hum-, 
bmdt to be the hottest place on earth. 
03 'ster patties were being handed round, 
and the lad}' opposite to me took one, the 
last on the dish. When she removed the 
crust on the top she found insiile not the 
expected molluscs, but two tiny turtles, no 
bigger than a shilling. Such a reptilian 
patty might well have excited alarm when 
its contents were disclosed, but the lady 
was as delighted as surprised, and took in 


the situation of affairs at once, seeing that 
she had expressed a great wish to becoii:-.* 
the possessor of a couple of these pretty 
little creatures earlier m the day'. 1 ha 1 
been on shore m the morning, and reniem- 
hered that some years before, in the couim' 
of a journey on foot from La Guayra up f<> 
the cit}' of Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, 
by the mule-path I had crosse<l a little 
stream not far up the mountain, in the 
pools of which I had noticeil a lot of these 
miniature turtles; so I toiled and broiled 
up the track, and succeeded in catching two. 
I reached the ship again just before night¬ 
fall, and was wending my way to the 
quarter-deck to present luj’ captives in a 
pill-box from mv dispensarj’ when, in pass¬ 
ing the galley, I saw a patty thrown aside 
! .in the waste basket hy the door. On 
inquiry I fonnd that the crust had “ caught " 
the pan, and, being burnt, was unfit for the 
table; so, pui-suing the idea whicli ha<l 
already occurred to me, I appropriated thi:^ 
oysterfess patty and arrange*! the delivery 
of the little rqytiles in the furiu of a sur¬ 
prise. 

On board that same steamer, but in 
another part of the world, one of the 
sengers had a very unjdcasant surprise «ine 
niglit when we were at sea. He 
awakened suddenly by what lie took to lie 
some M'ild beast mangling him, nncl he 
rou.sed the whole ships company by his 
cries as he ru.shed from his berih and spe<t 
up the companion, with his face scratchol 
and bleeding. The quartermaster went 
below to investigate the matter, but the 
swaying of tlie vessel lia<l caused the cabin 
door to uang to, and the gentleman's fright 
and horror were so contagious that no one 
dare open it. In this dilemma I wa-^ 
summoned to turn out—not that I wa< 
more courageous tlian anybcsly else, bat 
because I was considered to be iiersoiially 
responsible for the misadventure hy reason 
of some “ escape ” amon^ the 1i\'e stock 
which I was alwaj's credite*! with having 
stowed away in my cabin, whether I reaJly 
' had any or not. oo having first ascertaine<l 
I that the only beast I tlien imssessed wliioh 
I was likel}' to make itself actively unpopu- 
I lav (a mountain-cat) was safe in the wa-^h- 
! stand, I went in, while the quartennavter 
i sbxxl at the door liehind me, sending little 
stars and comets dancing over the bnlk- 
heods from his lantern, and conjuring ni* 
in his ner^'onsness lions and tigers enougit 
to stock a jungle. Nothing could I du- 
! cover for some time, but at last 1 fnuml a 
fijdng-iish on tlie bunk. It had sailol in 
through the open scuttle as the vessel ]Lstc<i 
I over on that side, and hml fallen floppin;z 
I on the sleeper’s face. Here it is stufl'ed 
I (the fish—not the face), flying up the wall 
j of a case witli humming-birds and tanagers 
I and similar good eomiiany ; for alas! the 
! dimensions of my house will not allow of 
. the sweepings of mj' travels over the earth'.- 
j surface to be accommodated with any 
I regard to zoological onler or propriety, 
j To come across any live animal sui\denly 
' usually conveys a more or less disagreeable 
shock. 1 shall not easily forget that wliicli 
, 1 experienced on waking and finding a 
basketful of land-crabs adrift in my iic<l- 
room, especially as one had me ty tlie 
foot. But protiahly nothing is so start¬ 
ling as the unlooked-for appearance of a 
snake close at hand. A little cousin of 
mine was picking hedge strawberries and 
was strhling across a ditch to reach one. 
when a viper rose hissing close beside her 
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linntl •‘'Iio st(M>|>*‘il to pluck tlic fruit. tliao once in ili^trict^ whore no man. ^v]litc, wna Hutticiently familiar with tlie noise to- 
^ho soenaMl fate<l lo encounter this H>rt of rcil, or hla-k, hiul (roiliien Ijctore. I vnlkLil deciile that in this iii>tanee I heard hut 
^ur|^rise. for w hen a lit lie ol<ler she was one across Aiiierica in two days, from the Allan- one snake—not as on other occa.sions when 
Jay st>aie>l in the iiuisery reading a Isstk, tie to the i'aeitic Uceaii; 1 could have done every husli and stone around has apja'iired 
with her hcjul oil her liands and ellsiws on it in one if the track liaii lieen easier. Look sudileiily to lie alive with unseen reptiles, 
tiie table, when a live ser|>ent actually on the map, and you will st-e where it was. for the rattlesnake U one of the most ;;re- 
came u]H>n the pa;.'e inun under her arm. lint 1 am walkiii;; away from my t'arious of ser|>enU. There are some sounds 
Her youn;; brother (it ls>rn naturalist) hail Rmzilian surprise. The early fn“i;;ht-traiii pHsluceti by aniiuals which the ear litids 
caiitured a i;ras-> snake an<{ IkmI brou;;ht bad droppt*«l me at Cubitiio while it still >ireat ditticulty in lor<iii.siiiff~tiuc\i os tlie 
it liome without tellini; niiylsMly aUnit it. wanted an hour of day-bivuk. and I had chirping; of certain crickets, tlie sipieak of 
He had put it in a U'X, where no ihmht it grojieil luy way in tlie dark tliroii;^b that a fnj>:, and the ventrilotiiiial “whistle” of 
wouhl have been safe enmiudi. hut from a curiously pictiireM]ue, .\lpinc-hmkins vil- a iiiariuoset, all of which imprcs.« tlie 
iiilsiaken notion H'to its hit ailiino rei[uire- lajic, with its eoiercd wooden bridge, hearer with a notion that they s)iriiio fi-om 
ineiits he liad |)rop|>ed the li<l slic}ti]y oiieii treaelieroiis and rotten, simiuiiii); the hroiul all sides alike; ati<l it is just tne same w iili 
wilha wiH|;^e of paisT - hence the i*s»‘aj*e. shallow t«irrent, where tlie iie;:res.ses stand the siinoioo “whirr” of the rattler—you 
1 su|>)M>M> that a ilear old aunt of tiiiiie kiiee-tU'ep wiishino linen from dawn till the euniiot tell w here it conies from. 1 outice^l, 
would have said of him as she did of me, siin drives tiiein to srvk slielter amoni'st however, that it ^rew lomlcrand shorjier a.s 
long after I had yrown to man s ♦‘state. the piles of the hridcf—for the climate is 1 icached over tlie r«x-k to recover niy hut 
wlien she heaid that, in a ■list.ant land, 1 hiwl anvtliiii;' hut Alpine. The heat of the whicli had fallen otf, and this leil me 
lieen hitien hy a venomous sunke aii<l had valley i.'oven-like, and a Cuhitdo miwxiuito cautiously to explore the cracks and 
iiaiTowly «‘sia|s‘d death. Her niiiid reveit<sl is sahl to lie the worst in the world; the crannies in its surface. 1 probetl tw'o or 
to the n-ptiliau jK-ts fur which I >trove with natives have a iiroverb nlsuit it. My three of them with a stick without result ; 
many le..r< aixl stni;.'ules in my ehildlHMHrs path lay ulono tae remains of the first then, Row ing bolder, I was ]ieering into- 
days, ami her only comment on my terrilde pavisl nirni iiiaile in Itmzil, lahl down hy the dark recess of one with my face pretty 

ao-ident was. “ He alwa.xs was u dirty- the .lesiiits, hut now- sosui>erseded hyiitlier close to it when I became aware, as my 

inclinetl ls>y : routes that its traces are with ditticulty si;.'ht, linlf-dazzled by the nuLsidc glare, 

1 do not know that I am more afraid of disc'overed amongst the undergrowth and gradually (lenetrated the obscurity, that an 
snakes than other iw-.pli*. hut I was cer- jungle which have mge<l in over it again, arrow-slia{>ed head with two little diamond 
tainly considerably siartlisl once at hmliiig displacing the very stones. Alnut a mile bright eyes was regarding me with equal 
myself in nnc\|s-ctist proximity to one. T from the village I again struck the trail, interest from the interior, and that a now 
was walking np from .siautos on tlie coast w hich 1 lia<l alrea-ly niis.sed, and commenced faintly-vibrating tail quivereil close beside 

of Brazil to the city of San Baulo in the the ascent of the mountain-side. Then it, anil that both must have been within a. 

interior. Walking lia-* always U‘*-n a came the snnrise, “broken into scarlet few inches of my cheek or ear a.s I lay on 
favourite e\ercis4> of mine. Even in my shafts among the (kalms and ferns and pre- the rock. And there 1 left him, for it was 
voiiiiger days, when 1 was a student ami ripici-s.” nnuas it streameil down from the imixissible to catch him, securely eii- 
living in London. 1 used to do alsmt four heiglits that hung above, the glories of the trenched in his fortre.s8. Perliajie I was as 
Ihousatnl miles a year: in fa«-t. I made it a scene all alsiut me glowed out picture great a surjirise to him as he to me ! 
rule never to ride if 1 hmi time to walk, after picture in the tropical day. It is no I was told in San Paulo a few davs later 
and one of the great rt'grxUs of my present use attempting to describe such n panorama that a ])oisonou8 snake bad been killed on 
life in that I can't atl'oi^ to use my legs. I a.s met my eyes in whatever direction they the top of the ornamental tower in the 

was a giHNl walker. t<H>-could do sixty turned; one tenth of the grandeur and public gardens. But such incidents are far 

miles in a day over fair groiiml andnever lieauty which they drank in nfn‘sh at every [ from common. You may live all your lift*- 

tnni a liair. ' t)n tuie ix-ca-ion, at -some curve of the path would richly repay a in the towns of a tropical country and s<e 

athletic stMirts, I got tlirough twenty inih's journey to the ends of the earth. no more of its animals outside a ceitain. 

in tliroe hours huiy-seven minutes forty- But it was hot. I was soaked through |)ortion of its insects and birds than a 

eight seconds, which was a “ recorti ” in with the heal before the day broke, but a.s doner would of bmlgers, otters, foxes, and 
those days, and even now live miles an the sun nise hlglier and 1 emergoii from the otlier wild beasts of /<is native land. The 
lioiir fatigue-* me le->s than thnn*. It is sucli dense forest whicli clutlied the lower part of tigers in tlie Zoolt^cal Clardens at Calcutta 
a grand healthy work. U-sides. Talk the mountain, the ascent bet‘niiie more are objects of curiosity quite as nincli to- 
aUmt bievdes and tric.vchw, ami horse- laborious, winiling in and out among luikiiig residents there as to tourists from Eurojie 
riding and gymnn.stics—they are all very rocks which retle<‘ted the well-nigh vertical and America, and thonsands have ncvei" 
well in their way, but they are not to l»e rays like a furnace and left no shade what- set eyes on a cobra except such as arc- 

tiientiuneil in the same breath for real ex- ever. It tnke.salotof w-aniitli toafl'ectme, brought round by the charmers. Some 

•rcise as walking, which brings every but I am not n salamander, and I began people seem to fancy that they will come 
niuscle of the Isvly into natural play, aixl presently to wish that I could exchange the across lions and leopards prowling about 
promotes the healthy action of every organ. glittering beauties of the londscaiie at niy the wliarves, or see kangaroos nopjiing 
I>o not imagine, though, that you can feet for a square yard of cool shauow. At about the landing stages at Sydnev or Mel- 
keep well hv taking one enormous walk on some distance below, and to the left of the bourne, nr ostriclies rushing up the gnng- 
Saturday a/tenioon to make up for sitting path, but still in front of me, I had several way ladders of the steamer as soon as they 
.still all the week: that will probably ilo times caught sight of a roughly-painted reach the Cape, to judge from the expect.a- 
you more harm than good. I reeommemleil wootlencMs.s, half-hidden in the coarse vege- tiuns and relief or disappointment the.v 
a jiatient of mine recently to take exercise. tation, where no doubt someone had b^n sometimes express. Not many years ng<). 
Accordingly he left his oftice chair in which burie<l, as he perisheil hy the wayside ; and though, you stood a fair chance of sighting- 
be had been sitting fur years fnim morning I was thinkingof tnminga.si<Ie and making giratfes within n ride of a big port like 
till night. an<l often half-way into the next my way towards this, in tlie Iiopeof finding Delagoa Bay ; for anything 1 know you 
day, went off to Hwit/erlaml. and starteil at jxissihly a shrine which might atl'ord mo an may be able to do so still, 
once to olimb mountains and trudge twent.v hour's rest and shelter, when 1 came It is not the animal life which impresscs- 

tuiles a day, with muscles unaccustomed suddenly upon a sort of shallow cave, you most when you arrive first m the 

and quite unfit fur such exertion. The formeil liy the falling away of some frag- tropics, nor the swarthy faces and strange- 

result was that he was kniK-ktsl up in a nients of'rock from the face of the cliff, costumes, nor the queer domes and roofs 

w'eek, and came bark worse instead of loosenerl by rains or earthquake. These standing out against the intense blue of the- 

better for his holiday. pieces formed a shelf or platform umler- sky ; and however modem and European, 

I have ridden most animals in my time, noath, flat as a table, though riven with or'even British, built a town may be, with 
and have travellol in all sorts of convey- chinks and seams. There was a mere strip hou.ses of the moet ordinary jiattem, there 
aiices—from Bath-chairs to balloons—but of shade, not more tlian four feet broail, is a .sonietliing about them which strikes 
for real pleasure and profit give me my legs but into this I crawled gratefully, extend- you as unusual, which you cannot probably 
and bare feet. Sometimes, when out on ing myself at full length on the stony l>ed, define for a little while, bat which you 
my country rounds. I get out of my car- wliicli after all was onlj" a few degrees less presently discover to be the absence of 

riage and run heliind it for a mile or two, blistering than the .surroanding rock. chimneys. 1 saw a man once who seemed 

holding on so as to lose no time. I wish I may have lain tiiere five minutes and to be a commonplace individual enough, 
men and Im-s would gti in for hooiw, and had liegun to doze when I was positively even wlieii scanned closely, but about 
get up cluliH for the purpose, as eiithusias- jerked to niv feet by a terrible sound which whose iicrsonal appearance there was- 
Ticallya.s they <io for boating and tennis. I knew full well, a sound never forgotten neverthele.ss something wrong, something 
But it has lieen in wild regions abroad that when once lieanl—the rattle of a rattle- wanting or out of place. After long 
I have fouml the benefit of l>eing a walker, snake ! The air was filled with its rasping, puzzling, the solution of the mystery 
partly becau!*e in many instances tliere was rushing buzz, here, there, and everywhere ; tla.slied upon me — lus ears had been 

no possibility of riding, but principally and it seemeil to me that before I was fully cut off ! It is not even the scents 

because getting alMuit in this way has awake I found my.self standing stiff and and odours, pleasant or unpleasant, but 

brought me so directly into contact with still, ami endeavouring vainly to determine generally characteristic, evolved by the 

Nature in every plia^e and form—more from what direction the rattling came. I heat, which bear upon your senses most 
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forcibly tlio con\icfion tliat you Ktaml in 
“the soniiiiier of the worhi," Tennyson 
says. It is tlio spectjwle of tlie vegeta¬ 
tion, ma^nitii'enl in mass an<l weird in the 
amalleat detail, to unaeciistoine<l eves, 
which makes the new land. I Udievelhat 
notliin;! creates an impression so vivid or 
.so lasting a.s a palm-tree. 

Writing; alnmt overpowering heat, biin^Ts 
to my recollection a surprise in anotlier 
)art of tlie <tlol>c—Cul)a. Stayinf' with 
riends in Havana, I one day t(Mik a Ixiat ami 
crossed the harlKUir from the Dominica tti 
the o}>]M>site sliorc, at the ^siint of wliich, 
"uartliii" tlie Imv, is tlie frowninj: prison 
ami citailel. This si<le seemed to be wild 
and comparatively nniieonleil lieyond the 
5rin;re of coal-wharves, and to promise more 
unconventional "round for a ramble than 
the fashionahle siihurln which hemmed in 
tlie city : for I never cared much for hricks 
and imirtar or marble if I could "et rocks 
and trees. I found myself at length in a 
tract of country of no great beauty or 
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I interest—undulating downs with scattered 
clumps of scrubby bush, ami here and 
there an old half or wlndly ruined house 
ami courtyard of Spani-sh architecture, or a 
low Ijcai'on on some knoll commanding the 
.sea. No snakes (a lovely sjieeies, the pale- 
headisl tree-lioa, is found in this island), 
very few lizards, and tho^e common and 
elusive of capture—in sliort, decidedly 
dull. And the sun beat fiercely down ujion 
me, but I thought notiiing of that. Most 
nations have a saying tliat only dogs and 
' EugUslimen w'alk in the sun; it rarely 
! blisters me, however, ami I only bum a 
' bright yellow—never brown. But on this 
I mcasion it dhl get buhl of me. The skin 
lieeled from the na]»e of my neck, and I 
suddenly went giddy and things began to 
turn bljick and spin around with me. This 
wa.s an indication not to be triHed with, so 
' I cast myself down under a bush, closed 
' iny eves un<l lay stili I be<ard no foot¬ 
steps on the soft turf, but a rustle iiume- 
1 diately above my bead presently startled 


me, and I looked up, to encounter the graze 
of an enormous bull, which stood aJimtst 
over me with lowered boms ; I jumped up. 
all my aiiprebensions of sunstroke clean 
gone, and flourished my arm.s violently, 
with a shout, hoping to scare the monster 
ott‘. He never stirred, but ^ve vent to a 
terrific bellow wliich seemed to shake the 
very ground. I left then, taking a short 
cut through the bushes, and returned to 
Havana with considerable detriment to my 
attire. How long tlie bull ren)aine<l in 
that position, or why he did not come after 
me, or what bis general intentions were, I 
do not know. I relieve, from what I lieanl 
afterwards, that tliis was one of six which 
lind recently been imimrted from Siiain for 
the cruellies of the ring; live were little 
black Andalusian cattle, but this, the onlv 
Castilian bull, a great ferocious white ani¬ 
mal, escapeil from the jiaddock and roamed 
at large. And I am sure 1 sincerely hope 
they never caught him. 

(THE E.ND.) 


F loweri.ess plants are not unfamiliar to 
us. \Vc have lieen among the iniish- 
Tooms, the fern?, and the seaweeds, and, so 
far as the ferns and musliriKims are con- 
ceriitKl, have seen how to identify every 
species in our Lsland, but a very large nuni- 
l>er of insiguiticant plants remain belonging 
to what it is custoinarv to coii.sider a lower 
^oup in the scale of life. About them we 
may as well have something Ut say, for 
there is with most of us a disiuclination to 
pass a thing by without knowing what it is 
called, although the mere knowledge of a 
name is not much to lie proud of. Let us 
express ourselves in the words of the gram¬ 
mar, “it is disgraceful not to know the 
name of a plant or an animal,” and let us 
improve the sentiment by adding, “and 
not much to boast of when we do ! ” 

Flowerless plants have eitlier stems, 
leaves, and roots, or their eiiuivalents, or 
tbev have not. If they have, they are 
cal fed t'ormophytes; if they have not, 
they are Thallojihytes. The Tliallophytea 
arc divided into Algie, Fungi, and l*roto- 
phytes. Now Algre, as far as seaweeds are 
concerned, have been dealt with in the 
B. O. P. : Fungi, as far as muslirooms are 
coiicemoil, we have also dealt with ; Pro- 
tophytes we should want a microscoiie for, 
aiiil timl oiii-selves lanncbed on an olmcure 
an<l higlily-tet'linical investigation along 
the borderland of life which, for the pre¬ 
sent at any rate, we can agree to defer. It 
is sufficient for our purj'ose to concern our¬ 
selves with sniiiethiug more ohtnisivc. Let 
us return, therefore, to our Cormophytes. 

Now Cormophyte.s can lie either vascular 
or mossy—the clas.silication, in fact, is into 
Vascularia, Mu.sciiiea-, and Cliaraies—the 
second division being made up of the mosses 
and liverworts which insensibly lead on 
into the Thallophytic group. 

In Britain the Vascularia are represented 
by only four orders—the Ferns, the Club 
Mos.ses, the Pillworts. and tlie Horsetails. 
These are easily distinguished from each 
other. The ferns, a.s mo have seen, have 
their fruiting arrangciiient of seeds or 
sponihss itichideil in cHjwuies, thec.'o or 
sjorangia. We have here, in Fig. 1, a 
well-known fern, the nmidenliair, anil 
alskve it we have an enlargement showing 
the fruiting arrangement. There are no 
Ic'-s than live ways in which this arrange- 


A FEW OF THE FLOWEBLESS. 

By W. J. Goiuion, 

..4ut/ier o/ “Our Country'i Fluieem," etc. 

ment is home by ferns. The sori—that is, 
the group of capsules—can be home on 
wikes. as in the Koyal Fern, the Adder's 
Tongue, and tlie Moiinwort; or on the liack 
without a covering, as in the Scale Fern, 
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the (Jymnogram, an<l the Polypodies; nr on 
the b^k witli a covering, as in the Bladder 
Kern, the Male Fern. 1 lie Wood.sia. P.seuda- 
tbyriuin. the Laily Fern, the S])leenwort, 
the Hart's Tongue, and the Shield Fern 
such as we show in the cut by the side of 
the maidenhair; or at the m.argin, covered 
by an elongated part of the frond, as in the 


Maidenhair, the Paisley Fern, the Hard 
Fern, and the Bracken : or at the inargin. 
terminating a vein, as in the Bristle Fern 
and the Filmy Fern. 

Of the Filmy Fern, which has {>cllurid 
frsnds and a two-valve<l covering to ttie 
sori, thereby differing from the Bristle 
Fem, which has a cup-slia|>e<l covering, 
we give a drawing in Fig. 2. In the same 
figure we have a Liciien at the foot, a 
Horsetail to the extreme right, and a repre¬ 
sentative Moss in the centre, with detam of 
its fnictikcation. 

Let there be no confusion between Moeses 
and Club Moases. Club Musses are vascu¬ 
lar jilants; the others are not Club Mosses 
(Lycopodiaceie) are distinguishable from 
Ferns in having their fruiting arrangements 
in the axils of their leaves or in the bracts 
of a cone. The Pilhvorts (Marsileacea-) 
differ in having slender, orozier-like leave*., 
with the spores in globular masses, and in¬ 
vested by hardened mucilage. And the 
Horsetails (Eijuiaetacea;) are hcrlswreous 
plants, witli jointed, furrowed, hollow 
stems, and whorls of scale-like leaves at 
the joints, such as is clearly sliuwn in our 
figure. 

Of Lycopods, Britain has three genera— 
Isoetes, without a stein, and LycoiKHlium 
and Selaginella, both with stenis, but the 
first having only two-valved capsules, while 
the other has both two and three-valveil 
capsules. Isoetes has two species— hystrix. 
a land plant with hair-liKe leaves, amt 
lacitatria, a water plant, with awl-sliaiie<l 
leaves. Lycopodium has five species— 
ttlpinttniy witli leaves in four rows, and 
keeled ; annotinum, with leaves scalteretl ; 
darntum, with stnlkeil spikes; imindatum. 
with short stem and leavescurvtxl upwards; 
and srlfiffo, with erect stem and forkeil 
leaves in eight rows. Selaginella has only 
one 8i>ecies—which has the 
spikes on short erect branches. The Mar- 
silcacciu have only one genus, Pilnlaria, 
and that has only one sixicies— 
which lias filiform leaves and a slender 
root-stalk. Equisetaceic have also ooh' 
one genus amongst us, that being Equise- 
tuiii ; but this lias no less than nine 
species. Of these, 4'i//ca/feu/« lias compound 
brandies ; varieqaium has the sheaths 
green lielow and black above; italustrt 
h;is ten deep grooves or less on butli steins ; 
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tr't-'hti‘uhiH liiL-> t«i'lvi* }i};lif or lew 

on l>oth ; nrr- usf liiiw or li"" 

;.'ri>ove'‘ «»ii tlio l>.ini'n sloin ; ///< liii,-* 
iroiii to twrtity iiiul is 

roti^li : liiiiisiiiH troni litDs'ii to twenty 

•'riMi\«‘s, iinii is siii'Mitli: uiuiifi^'iui has 

twenty on tin* luirna siciu ; aiul 

«io/i,••»/«( ha.^ ihirly x'"s>ves, 

Willi (his w)> oaii hill ailit-u to the \'asrii- 
laria an<l Ih-i.iIxo mirsi'he.s to the Mii-ritn-a-. 
Mns-es I'ont.on no true viwiiiur ti-sue; 
they are nstnilly tatnl |•lanrs ot a 'iit]i|sec| 
or •rei'iiino !s.ijpit, wiili small inihricatoil 
ll•aves iirr.iii::»si in two, lliri***, or four rows. 
TIk-v iiuw no tnio nstt, lull tliey loot- 
hairs. 

In the U|i!s>r haU of Fio. '2 we iiave a 
ty{>i<-al moss a I'olylrii'linm. We have ilii> 

1 plant i'oni|pleio. ami we have it in |piis-es. 
xspk at the eaipsule with the o{a'rfiitiitii, or 
lip|. jiist alippve. nnil tlie <'aIy|pl^i^ or cap, at 
the si>le. Take this cap otf a nip>ss, ami 
then take otTtlie lipi, ami yoa will liml the 
nippiith <if a tiny urn, either nakepl nr 
iTppw neil with a »«»-raih-p| peii'liune, having 
I'lPiir, cpf a muitijplp' of f'Piir. ic'-tli in one or 
HIP in' T'pw s, h k \ iii^ in lie' p-fiiTi'p- a I'ppluiin'Ila, 
ppT litth' p'lpliiiiin. Ilp'twis'ii tiip* eoliiniella 

an { the imrlitiipiis Ilf iiip> nrii V'liiwill tin.I 
n nunils'r ot sphi'ni-al cells i'a!lp‘‘l s|i>iri-s. 
•■a.'li of w hi.'ll ilivl'li's into four small 
s(Hiruli*s, will.'ll are tlm :,:p'i minatin^' iMsIii-s. 
rill'reprisliii'ii.in of ilo* m.is-p-s is a im>st 
interestin;: simlv. Tin* loiu' liii'liii'al 
sacs ealli'pl iiniImriiiia ari' tillcil witli a 
tissue whi.'li Is'i'omes tin* iii-ithi'r ci'iis of 
the s.* eallisl aiilli'To/.a.Is, I'licst* esi'n^ie 
from the t'li'l ot the auilip'ii'iiiim. ciii'losc.l 
at tii'l ill tl>i''k j'-llv, ami liually eai-li 
iiiotiii'ra'cU liisrli.n^i-s an antli'-r'p/oi'l, 
w liii’h ncliiallv swims alpoiit iu tie' mois¬ 
ture until it liesi'i’mls the tuhular passage 
♦ if the ari'h'-o'itiiuiti. 

.Vinoiii; the l■ommom's> mos.es are I'/ms- 
riiiii rusiiiii'itiiiii, very -mal!. like ail the 
oentis, hut i;los.y aiii atlra.-tive, parti<'U- 
larly in earlv spriii;; : .‘''/i'/./-//p".a foi/nsti’’, 
tlie lloo Moss, witii a lom: fniit rci'i'ptap'ie, 
mill a calvjilra ii i i-.'ulai ly torn: An'rr. 
t-iii’finiii lili'it'iiii, till' |{rani')i'‘il Ih'ar*!- 
l.'ss Moss, witli liotil'cl h-avis. a I'apsiile 

without a stalk, au.l ilottiii;.' the ns-ks ami 
stiiiic.s in spiiii;.; tune w ith hoary tufts ; (he 
Ic.ify witli linear least's titat 

litcve a nerve emiiii'.' in .a stout hair ; 
S/tl^irhuiiiii, a line timss, yrowin;* oeneraliy 
on the iluiii: of ilitti'rent animals ; Ku'-n- 
////p/pi, grow ill;; on tlip' t'pps of walls, ami 
♦listingtiishahli' hv its sh'Ut. hrancliisl stem 
ami ohlong, elliiptii-.al li .ives ; the comimm 
Itij/i/iniil'iii, with hrigiit-green foli.ige an<l 
fiiTTowe«l s]K»ran','intii. growingeYerywIiere; 
T'>rt<i!'i, the S'-ri'w Mi>ss, witli little liair- 
\ip[>e«l leaves ; I'n!'iti irhum, or Hair Moss ; 
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Jiri/iim, or Thre.ml Moss ; anil II•ii'imui, or 
Featlier Moss, whi<'h has hiimlrc'ls of 
sjM'p'ies. In fact, to lii'scrilio the nio»es 
wipiihl take a l>u<ik. ami Isxiks there are 
several, among the Is'st Is'iiig the Kev. 
-M. .1. lU'rkeh'V .« atul K. .M. Stark's. 

tlf till' LiviTWorts till' same may lie saiil. 
There avi' alsnil scwii hiimlreii spi'iies. 


A fungus. This is a remarkahlc eomhina- 
tion of two things we are accustomeil to 
hsik ujsin as very liill'erent intleed. Tlio 
tw(» organisiiis are mutually (lei<en(lcnt on 
one another in that kind of existenre know n 
as symliiosis ; aiiil not nnlv is there ni> 
liouht ahiiut this a.ssoc'iateil life, hut lichens 
have U'cn actually iiia<le ex|ieriiiieDtally hy 
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The commonest genera are Marcliantia, 
.Jnngermanuia, and Uiocia. Dut again we 
cannot now go deeper into technicalities. 
.And a.s to tlie Charales or Brittleworts, the 
thinl cla.s.s of the rorniophytes, all we can 
now do is to pass them hv. 

Tlie Licliens are Thallophyfes, lieing a 
sulalivision of the Fungi, and therefore 
nearly allietl to the niushroonis. Each 
plant is a ctdony consisting of a large 
numl>er ttf algu', constituting the so-called 
gonidial layer, which is closely invested hy 
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cansing the .‘ppores of the fungu-s to ger¬ 
minate in contact with the alga?. Reindeer 
Moss {Cladonia rangiferina) \a a lichen, so 
is Iceland Moss (Cefran'rt ialandica), so is 
the Rock Tripe of the Canadian voyageurs. 
Many lichens are used as dyes. Some- 
species have a quantity of ciystallised. 
oxalate of lime in their composition. But, 
as we hinteil before, we are getting down, 
into the borderland where the animal, the 
vegetable, and the mineral are near enough, 
together to be interesting and obscure. 


CHAALTOH BSOTEEBS. 

By C. N. Carvalho, 

Author of “Our Friend Jot," “On the Pont du Gard," 


W asn't I proud when I left school to l»e 
told that I was to have a seat in the 
office of M<*ssrs Charlton Brothers, tea 
merchants; a wcaltliy firm in the City, 
iloiiig a large business, and well spoken of 
by everyone, i had heard tlieir name ever 
since I was a TOungster in knickerltockers, 
for my father knew them : ami it was in the 
highest spirits that I entered their doors 
one rery eold morning in .lanuary. 

I had an intriMliictiiin to a clerk in their 
employment, of whom I hopeil to make a 
friend. I did not know the young man 
^ic'rsoaally, but I had heanl a gotal deal 
alRiut him and was prepared to like him. 


He was a coosin of oneof my schoolfellows, 
and w'as in some way connecteil with 
Charltons’ people, how, I do not know, and 
though he aid not receive a large salaiy*, be 
had much consideration shown to him, and 
he had also—which doubtless afforded him 
infinite satisfaction—great expectations. 

My father, the rector of a remote parish 
in South Wales, had applied to Messrs. 
Charlton for a post in tWr office for his 
eldest son, and receiving the reply that they 
were willing to give him a tnal, came up 
to town with me in order to make sundry 
arrangements on my behalf. As I have 
said, he was acquainted with the firm, and 


etc. 

indeed with one of the brothers—th^ 
younger of the two, I think—was on rather 
intimate terms. He introduced me to my 
future employers in verj’ few words. “ I 
have brought you my son, Mr. Chariton,” 
be said, pushing me forward, “and I hope 
yoQ will lick the youngster into shape and 
make him useful. I had thought to make- 
a scholar of him instead of a man of busi¬ 
ness, but there are two things against that 
First of all I cannot afford to give him a 
university education, and secondly, after 
all my t^iching, lie has about as much idea 
of Latin and Greek as a tom-cat. But he 
can write a good hand, he is well up in 
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nritliinetio, and he is qnick on liU legs. 
That is aU-i can say in nis favonr.” 

Perhaps it was not such a ba<l recom- 
Tucndation, but I know it woun<led iny 
dignity terribh*.' I tliouglit he iiiiglit 
easily have found something more favour¬ 
able to say if he had chosen. But alas ! my 
failure in <dassical learning was more of a 
sli>anpointment to my dear father than I, 
at tliat time, h.ad any idea of. I glanced 
at Sir. Charlton to see what he thouglit of 
this introduction, but iie only smiled 
benignly as he sliook li.ands witfi me and 
said they would soon find out wliat 1 was 
fit for. Then he called to one of the clerks 
and told him to show me what I was to 
do. 

It was well I was quick on my legs, for I 
luo)! to spend the greater part of that morn¬ 
ing in ninning up and downstairs. “Why,” 
thouglit 1, “ cannot these jieople make up 
tlieir mimls as to what they want, and let 
me bring the tilings all at once?” But 
that, ap|»arently, wah not their f.ashion. Up 
and down I trudged with one little parcel 
•or another, or with najiers, till I hated the 
du.sty 8tairca.se and Wgau to look on it as a 
treadmill. 

Whether they had at last got all they 
reqtiired, or ha»1 come to the conclusion 1 
had taken sufficient exercise, I cannot say, 
but just as I had decided it would I>e im- 
liosslble to sTOud all my days in this way, 
someone called me into an inner room and 
gave me an account sale to copy out. It 
proved to be Mr. Foster, my schoolfellow’s 
cmisin. I liad not had an opportunity of 
in<|uiring for him liefore, so I gave him my 
letter of introihiction now, an«l tried to get 
into convers.ation with him. He told me 
curtly he did not mean to botlier himself 
with the young culw, if he knew it, and that 
I must fish for myself. This to me, a boy 
fresh from the country and ignorant of 
business of any description, was .a revela¬ 
tion. I set «lown the cockneys—Lendou 
people to me were all cockneys—.as a rough, 
unfriendly lot. 

Repulsed in this manner, I could a.sk no 
more questions. I soon discovered that my 
knowledge of book-keeping, jwquired at 
school, was entirely at fault. 1 came on 
terms and abbreviation-s I had never heard 
of liefore, and of which I could make 
nothing. I looked up timidly once or twice 
at the man whom I had so fondly hoped 
would have been to me “guide, nhilosoplier, 
and friend,” but lie only scowleii at me, and 
muttered that I had better not waste my 
time staring alxmt; so I gave him up and 
pushed on as I could. Luckily, mine was 
only copying work, and it inattererl little 
that I did not understand it. I tried to do 
justice to my father’s praise of my hand¬ 
writing, but was uncomfortably conscious 
that the clearness of my caligrapliy only 
showed off my errors the more plainly. 

After 801110 time tlie noise around me, 
which had much distracted my attention, 
grew less ; the clerks one by one quitted 
the room, and I was left alone. I inferre<t 
tlicy had gone off to their dinners, and 
would have followed their example, but on 
this, iiiy first morning, I thougnt I ought 
not t<j movewithont permission. And then 
1 wondered where I was to get anything to 
eat; this was one of the things 1 had in¬ 
tended to consult Mr. Foster alxnit, but I 
wouUl not do so now, and truste<l to the 
chance tliat someone more amiable than he 
would show me later. 

Being alone, I tluuiglit it a good oppor¬ 
tunity for looking aliout me. The room I 
M as in was one of two large ones on the 
first fl'K.r ; it ha<l several desks in it and a 
low counter at the further end. It seemed 
to me an uncomfortable place, but I have 
since learned to think differently on that 

>oint. It Mas Mamicd by some kind of 

lot-water apparatus, and' I missed tlie 
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checriiil glow of a fire such as I had been 
accustomed to.' It m-as dark, too, although 
there M’cre tMo or lliree large Mindows, tor 
the street was a narrow one and the build¬ 
ings opposite were high. I M'as engaged in 
jierplexetl contemplation of some liundreds 
of little tin ho.xes and pajier cases when a 
step, coming quickly along the corridor, 
startled me. 1 rushed to iny seat like a 
schoolboy detected in mischief, and took 
up my pen. Someone came to the door and 
called : 

“lilackMond in?” 

“ Xo, sir,” I replied, M’ondering Mhich of 
the irnany clerks mils Blackwood, but feeling 
justified in making the statement, as there 
was no one in the room but myself. 

“ Ix*t me know directly he returns,” my 
interlocutor ailded, and tlien vanished. 

Wlio it Mils that Avanted Blackwood, I 
did not knoAv. BlackM’ood Avoiild have to 
discoA'er that for himself Avhen I had suc¬ 
ceeded in finding him. And if eA-eryone 
Avere as disobliging as Mr. Foster, that 
AVould not be done in a liurrA’. 

It did not take much to ilraAv my atten¬ 
tion AAvay from my Avork, and I fear it 
progressed very sloAvly. I Avas getting 
alarmingly hungiy too, and that aid not 
tend to make me the more industrious. I 
Avas a groAving boy (though proliably I 
should have resented being so called), Avith 
a healthy country appetite, and I had 
real ly been a long time Avithout foo<l. I sat 
at mv desk lamenting my hard fate and 
beguiling the time by making little lien- 
ami-ink draAvings on a bit of Avaste pajier, 
balancing my penholder on the palm of my 
hand, and other diversions of a like nature, 
till I Avas smldenly aroused by the sound 
of a liell close to my ear. It made a Blirill, 
Avliirring noise, unlike the bells I Avas used 
to. I turned my head and called, “ Come 
in.” No one entered, and presently the 
bell rang again. 

I make a pause here, and frankly own to 
you that I avas a young fool, and that my 
pride AA'as misplaced and ridiculous. And 
noM’, having, J think, taken the Avind out 
of your sails, I Avill go on. 

I did not choose to ansAver that bell. 
Was I, a clergyman’s son. to be exiAccted 
to answer bells? “Not if I knoAV it,” I 
said to myself indignantly. “ Let them 
ring.” They tlid ring; they rang on till I 
Avould have done much to induce them to 
leave off—anything, in fact, except ansAA'er- 
ing the be!). 

At length Just l>ehind me came a sort of 
unearthly Avliisjier, “Are you there?” I 
looked round quickly, but no one was to lie 
seen. Then 1 fancied I distinguished the 
Avord “Charlton.” Forgetting my pride 
in my fright, I left my stool, bolted into 
the passage, and peeped into tiie opposite 
room, Avhere a lot or clerk.s sat at Avork. 
They took no notice of me, and, as I Avas 
afraid to be laughed at if 1 asked ques- 
tiouB, I dre\i’ hack, Avent down tlie stairs, 
and looked into tlie street. However, I 
found no one, and, greatly puzzled, I re¬ 
traced my steps. 

More AA liisjicring folloAveil, but this time 
I could not make out anything. Surely it 
Avas very strange. Was tne place haunted ? 
I did not like it at all. I shivered as I 
thought of the stories of ghosts and goblins 
and strange voices that I had read as a 
child, but this aa-os worse than any of them. 

I listened intently, and, after a while, 
fancied I made out a* AVord. And yet—no, 
it was too ridiculous; it could not be—it 
sounded like “Chons.” Presently it came 
again. Tliis lime I heard it distinctly ; it 
certainly M-aa “CIiops.” I Avas relieved, 
tliough puzzled still. Anyhow Ihere aa-rb 
nothing ghostly alwit chops; they M’ere 
tlie A-ery things I aa-os tlicn Avishing for— 
nice liot chops done to a turn. I rejoice<l 
noAv that no one had come in and Avitnessed 


my terror, though only a moment before ' 
had been longing for a companion, ami, 
jumping back on to my stool, 1 laughcil 
heartily. 

Of course, someone Avas plaving me a 
trick; I saAv that clearly. “ V\'elT, ne'c 
mind, tAvo could play at that game." I 
thought. “I Avould lie even Avith tliein i 
some day, Avhen I was used to the Avays ( t I 
the place, and, nieanAvhile, they should set 
I did not care.” 

Anotlier peal on the bell, and I caught 
the Avord “Tea.” This did not tempt lue 
at all ; I Avas loo hungry to caie about tea. 

I Avent onAvriling, and pretended to take 
no notice. 

It might liRA-e l>een half an hour before 
any of iin’ fellow-clerks returned to their 
desks, "fhen they dropped in one hy one, 
and set to work Avithout exchanging a wort! 
M-ith anyone. Had my (ask been coniplete-1 
I should liaA’e asked permission to go an<i 
get my dinner, but it AA-as not half done, 
and I deemed it prudent not to draAv atten¬ 
tion to the length of time 1 had taken over 
it. For an hour or more aa-o all wrote on 
bu.sily, and I had nearly forgotten my per- | 
plexities, Avhen suddenly tlie bell rang 
before. 

“ Ah, noAv,” said I to myself, “ we shall I 
see Avliose business it is to attend to that. " ' 

I liad not to Ai’ait long. A tall young man. 
Avitli hair of a fiery-red colour, aa'Iio occu¬ 
pied the seat next t<> me, rose hastily. He 
Avent to the Avail at a little distance from 
OUT table, and stood still for a moment AAitli 
his Iianil on his ear. Then he shouted at 
the top of his voice some disjointe<l Anonb 
like tliese: “ Yes. No. Uh, yes. Can't 
be done. All right.” He took breath be 
tAveen each word, and grew very red in the 
face. His manner thoroughly frightene^l 
me. I had noticed him Avlien I first sat 
down, and had thought then there Ma- 
something odd about him. He had a ner¬ 
vous tAvitching of the face and an aAvkAvani 
AA'ay of tAvistihg his long fingers that mmle 
me uncomfortable. Now as be stood Avith 
his face to the M’all, screaming and shriek¬ 
ing, and getting redder and redder Avith hi- 
exertions, I could not help thinking he 
must be out of his mind. Truly I had git 
into a queer place ! Was this the sort of 
thing to lie expected in a respectable lion-e 
of business like Charlton Brothers’ ? I mu-t 
have looked surprised, although I did not 
sjieak, for the other clerks glanced at me 
and nodded at each other meaningly. 1 
remarked Mr. Foster particularly.' " He 
took up a ruler and held it in his han«l 
a.s though to protect himself, which pre 
caution made my blood run cold. 

The red-haired clerk now’ resumed hi* 
seat; the fit for the time was over. I e<!gc<i 
myself as far from liim as I could, and in 
imitation of Mr. Foster, took care to have 
a ruler Avithin reach. It aa-os some minnle- 
before I Avas sufficiently composed to go on 
Avith my work. However, the account sale 
Avas done at lost and ready to be exaniincti 
I devoutly wished it had been giA-en to mo 
by anyone else than Mr. Foster—excej't 
perhaps the red-haired man—for I lia'l 
rather not haA'e spoken to him again. Bin 
there was no help for it. so I laid the paper 
on his desk and Avaited till he was at leisure 
to attend to me. He took it up presently 
and cn.st his eye over it; then he growle*! 
that I had been a precious time oA-er it, and 
he supposed I had Avnste<l an hour or tAvo 
going out for dinner. I did not defend my 
sclf—though, as I felt half staiwed, th*- 
aoeiisatioii was very annoying. Mr. Foster 
was good enough to say the M’ork Avas. on 
the Avhole, pretty Avell done. 

“ One can read it, at any rate,” he luiit 
tered low, “ and that one can’t ahvays .v,i\ 
of your neighliour’s liandAvriting: Imt thfii 
he is as mad as a March liare-^'arrots i*. 
Have os little to do with him as you can. 
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Fuller. Pun t a;;;:i;iv;uo him, whatever 

><»U 

I wan ri^ilit, —the man w.as mail. 

I loniieil to iv<k if lie were <iaiipTims. imf 
ti'.ireij he might overhear tlie wonl.^ nml 
re-ienl tlii*ni. 

Mr. Fowter ran hi.>i |>en tliroiigh ft line in 
the i>n|H?r, nnil remaikeil cihlly, “That is 
all wrong. So is that, ami tliat. .\m this 
is the tirst lime you have ilone anything iil 
the kind [ won't <’<>m|ilain of you. But von 
imist w rite if out again, and try to do it a 
little ijiiieker.’’ 

[ returmtl disennsolatelv to niy seat to 
«l«> liis hi.iding. ('ertaiiily It matteusi little 
wiieiher 1 eo|iic<l tlie same thim: again or 
on a fresli one, hut it is »ie]ire'«jug to 
do work twiee over. I might have stuek to 
iiiv d«‘'k now, as i was nt> longer alone, it 

loud i>eal on the U ll had not rousi-d my 
lormer feelitigs of terror ami is'ri>le\iiy. 
An uni'lea'iiiit thought sei/e«! hold of me. 
Simdy it was iliisn"i-s‘ tliat iunl aths'ieil my 
tieigltUnir's brain. \\ ntild it afl'eet mine T 
\t the soiinil of tlie U'll. t 'arrots lH>haved 
ill the saiiio iinaeeountalde manner a.s 
Kefore ; then, oalltiig to me. saiil in a com¬ 
manding tone, *• Fuller, go and fetch Mr. 
t 'harltoii." 

I I'reti-mled not t<i h>-.ar. How could I 
■'iniiiion the head of the house at a mml- 
I lan'sorder* I should only get a rejiroof 
(or imjs’itineiiee. Thougli, ^irivately, I 
tliiiught it would not la‘ a Kail thing if 
Mr. t'iiarlton were m.aile aware of his 
• lerk’s mental eumlition, and I wonderi-d 
what |Missossetl the atalt' to ooneeal it, leit 
I was not going to K' the one to inform him 
ot it, and on my first day too. 

.Muttering the words “ Lazy hmte,'’ 
Kdow liis breath. Carrots rushed from the 
riHim, and, to mv iisfonishim-nt, returmsl, 
fi'llowisl rli)s»dy liv the senior partner. I 
-at with my ]>en susj>ended over the i*a]>or, 
iinahle to form a woril. I watelied them 
Kuh furtively. Was ilje master as mad as 
the man* Mr. t'iiarlton st<Hi<l and listened. 
He frnw'ned. I wished uiysclf miles otf. 
What did it all moan 7 

Suddenly he tinned to the wall and 
shouted, " I'll Come round." 

Ho turned towards me, and. coming 
close, touched me on tlie shoulder. He 
looked verv hanl at me, and there was a 
'lueer twinkle in his eye.s. Wlien lirst in- 
triMliiced to liim, I had thought him a n'- 
iiiarkahly pleasant, l»enevoletit-lm>king old 
gentleman. But now 1 fiiirank from iiis 
touch ; 1 have a uervou-s horror of insane 

jK'ople. 

“ How are yon getting on. Fuller?" he 
said encouragingly. “ I liojie yon have 
l>eeD working steadily. You have got to 
sliow your father there U some good .stuff in 
you, you know. Whv, my boy, what is 
the matter? you are looking very white. 
There, conic out for a bit with me ; it will 
freshen you iin, and I shall want a mes.sage 
brought back liere. Come," he added in a 
louder tone, as I did not move, “ L have no 
time toJi>*e.” 

I rose and followed him without uttering 
a syllable. He paused for a moment at the 
door of the outer otHce t4> sj>eak to some 
one. then tume«l, and pulled me into the 
street. 

Wc walked along at a pace that gave me 
DO time to breathe. We crossed streets 
tliat were cn.mmed with vehicles. Once 
nr tw'ice he pushed nie right under the 
horses' heads, in a way that made it seem 
a miracle to me that I came through alive. 
.\t last we turneil down a narrow street 
w hich he told me was Mincing Lane. Here 
lie walkeii move slowly. He looketl at me 
now and then, and broke into a laugh as he 
said : 

“ The lad hasn't got over it yet. He can 
do nothing but stare. So you are frightened 
at our new telephone, eh ? Did you think 
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yon had got Into a madhouse 7 I believe ' get to the top of this street—a (loliceman, 
you did." I mind. And, Fuller." he added, as I was 

He gave me no time to reply, hut dived turning away. “ look here. 1 won't betray 
into one of the otlices, Ii-gving me to wail at you. Your fellow-clerks shan't hear any- 

the entrance, 1 was ghail not to la* obliged ^ tiling from me. tJnly keep your own 

to answi-r him, for I K'gan to fee! a little counsel, rememlier.'’ 

fo«dish. Very siKin heoaiiie out; and giving He lauglied again as I went off, hut not 
me a note, told me t«> take it back to the | unkindly. 1 took his lidvice, and to this 
ortice. I day no one knows—except you—what 1 

“You can find voiir way, I liojie," he went tliruiigli on my tirst day at Chari- 

said. “ It is ijuiie ea.sy. .Vsk wlien you tons’. 
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Problem No. 261. 
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Wliiif to pl.iy, «n<l iiiat« in four (t) move*. 


BtniiEifS ENLi.SriELE. 

The Q ea.-ily wins against a B or a Kt, 
but not always against a P. When the P 
is at B 7 »>r B 7, and well snjijiorted by the 
K, and the white K at a remote distance, 
then the can but draw ; and sometimes 
the white K st.auds in the way, so that the 
Q can only draw xvlien the P is at one of 
the other four s<|uares in the seventh row, 
or even when the P is at B 6. The latter 
discovery was first made in this j'aper (see 
Voi. vr, jmge 463, April 19, 1884). 

Strange to say, the following jKisition by 
Kling and Hurwitz, white K at K Kt 7. 
at Q Kt 7, black K at Q B 8, P at Q B 6, 
White to play, is correctly given as a draw 


by Berger; but in the second edition uf 
“Kliiig and Horwitz's Eud giimes " (edited 
by the Bev. W. M'ayle, and publi-shed by 
Bell & Co., Covent Carden, London, No¬ 
vember, IS,SO; price 7s. G«.l.) it is given as 
a win for White. In lioth books the first 
move is K to B 6, and Berger replies P to 
B 7, but the English book answers K to 
Q 8, and docs not give the best continua¬ 
tion, 2, Q to Kt sip (oil.), which wins, for 
the P can then lie pinned, and the white K 
can safely apjiroach. The win in the book 
is this; 2, K-K 5, P—B 7. 3, Q—Q 
(ch.), K-K 7. , 4, Q-B 4 (ch.), 

8 . 5, Q-Kt 3, K—Q 7. 6, Q-R 2, 

K—Q8. This move of the K is another 
blunder, which allows White to win with 
7, K—K 4; the black K ought to have played 
to B 6, and drawn. Why in the .secoml 
edition the well-known names of “Kling 
and Hnrwitz" slioiihl have been changed 
into “Horwitz and Kling,’’ i.s nut coni- 
prelien.sihle. 


Problem No. 244.—1, Q—B 6 , P x P 
(or a). 2, Q—K 4, any. 3, Q mates.—(o) 

B-Kt 6. 2, Q—B .sq‘, B-g S. 3, t^-B 

6 mate. The author has added a black P 
at a 4, to prevent 1, P—Kt 3. 

Problem No. 245.-1, Kt—Kt 6 (ch.), 
K—Q 5 (if to B 6, then Kt to R 4). 2, Q— 
Q sq. (ch.), K—K 6 (or a). 3, Kt—Q 5 

(ch.), K—K 5. 4, Kt—B 6 (ch.), K-K 6 
(if to B 4, Q—R 5 (cK). 5, Q-Q 2 (ch.), 
K-B6. 6, Q-K2(clk), K-B5(if|oKt 
6 , Kt—K 4 (ch.). 7, Q—Kt 4 (ch.), K-K 
6 (if to K 4, Kt—Q 7 (ch.). 8, Q—K 4 

mate.—(a) K-K 5. 3, Q—Kt 4 (ch.), K— 
Q 6. 4, Q-K 2 (ch.), K-Q 5. 6, t^-K 

B 2 (ch.), and win.s. 
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BrTlHO PT0105S (E. 0.%—Yet, be careful; but 
honeet people adTertiselDthe “ Feethered World." 
lYice one peuu;. At bookstalls. 

Fekdino Yocso Pvcks (E. E. 8.).—For first fort¬ 
night hard-liolled ega chopped uid imlied with 
oeUDeal, end drtnlej with milk. Feed very often. 
Then meal mixed with milk and meety scraps. 

A Straxok QrERT (F. Robinson).—Frank wants to 
know how to rear an oak (res from an acorn. Stick 
it in the ground, of course, and sit down and watch. 
In about two hundred years you may have a fine 
tre*. If yon only want to aee the acorn sprout, 
stick the lower end in water in a glass vaae. 

Gouinsn (Leslie I.),—8Ix ants' eggs each a day. or 
simply float a larse handful of water-cress, palled 
up by (be roots, in the bowL 


Gttowiso MesHROOUS (Reader).—They grow quicker 
ihan oaka. Make the beds in cellar, or old dark 
outhouse—any gardener will tell you how-and 
plant your spawn. But if you have a nice sunny 
rich patch of open grqund, plant there and cover 
up inth straw. Those grown in the open thus are 
beat. 

Clgre in Rotal N'avt (Marina).—!. No interest is 
of any avail. Merit alone. 2. Ves, pay his mess 
and oullonn. He is a young officer. . 

Address (Fac. Princ.).—Lewis Wright, Ewp, Messrs. 
Cassell and Co., LuUgate Hill, E.c. 

Squirrrl Paraltses (J. de n.).— Give castor-oll if 
possible, about a quarter of a teaspoonful, wanned, 
and rub in strong liniment ol ammonia morulug 
and night. 
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DirrirtNART (Scissors). - Who m»r1e the first «IIc- 
tioiiAr> ? It (s dimcult to »fty who ninrtc the first 
anjrtliins, as thioits are grailually tlerelopcil. But 
wli.it way very fairly be ciillct a dictionary was 
miule in the reign of the Emperor Aiigustuk by 
an Alexandrine grammarian named Apollonius 
One of the first of the printed dictionaries wa.s 
Stephens's, in 1572. There were many dictionaries 
Itefore Johnson’s. The value of Johnson's dic¬ 
tionary was in the ciuotations, not in the defini- 
tions. The Johnson's dictionaries without the 
i|iiotAtlons merely trade on Johnson's name: the 
great doctor had oottaing to do with them. 

“Harp-pp."—S orry you find the motor "beyond 
your means;" but unfortunately nil electrical 
orscicntifle apparatus of any kind gcner.’illv runs 
away with a good deal of fin. As far ns we can 
fudge from your description the magnet aei-ius to 
lie .all right. As for the battery. It seems all right 
too. If you used sulphuric acid and water instead 
of sulphate of rinc In the Inner cell it might be 
stronger, but would use more zinc. A bichromate 
Iwittery would be much stronger, but would cost a 
little more. One cell of that would lirobaidy work 
the motor. If all parts of the motor work easily, 
it ought to work properly. You might take it to ' 
any electrician near you, or send It to Messrs. ' 
I>ale. and they would tell you directly what was I 
wfo'ic ; hut they might charge you more than you ' 
v.iiild want to pv(i for making it work. i 

R. o Dniscos. — OeiifrAl Benedict Arnold com- r 
maiidod British troops in Nova .'leotia and the 
xV c9t Indies, and died at Bath in 1801. 

^ loi.rV'S (.J. M'alker).—We had a long series of articles 
on the making of violins In our filth Tolume, which 
Is now out of print 

Xknoi-uox —To answer such a (luesthm would take 
n whole page. Gel a book on navigation from 
>>ilson, of 1.5(5. Minories, or J. D Potter. Poultry. 
K.o. That used in the’ Britannia is Martin's, puiv 
lnheil by Longmans and Co., Paternoster Row, e.c. 

Part-i IX Prist (T. Green).—The monthly parts for 
IbVi are now all to print, and <»n be obtained 
through any bookseller, or direct from 56, Pater¬ 
noster How. 


P. 1.—’The first dictionary we can think of Just now 
was the “Roroerlc Lexioon," of Apollonius, who 
lived at Alexandria In the days of the Emperor 
Augustus. 


IToPKL Tacht.—Y on can buy sail-cloth for model 
yaclits of Kitchen and Siialre 38, Jkuith Ci.stle 
.Street, Liverpool. It is a yard wide, and cosU 
either 6}d. or SJd a yard. 


A Haul.—W e have reprinted our articles on making 
gyiniifwtic apparatus in our '• Indoor OatiieR ' ami 
we c.atinot repeat them here. You will find in the 
inxik a detailed description of the making of the 
bar and the awing. 


Stamps (H. Mawbrey) —There are “ Bric-k-brsr, ’ 
pnidlshed by Palmer. .Strand ; and “ The Philatelic 
Magazine," published by Bennett and Co., Holywell 
street. Strand ; and nianv others, obtainable from 
the advertising stamp dealcra 


Livingstone's books on Africa were 
published by Mr. John Murray, 50, Albemarle 
street, W. 


AfiMf (F. C. .Stone and Andreas) —1. The height for 
the Ilousehold Cavalry la from 6 ft. 10 in.; ttie chest 
measurement Is 35 in. ; and the weight 130 lb 2 
There are three reglmeoU of Household Cav.a'lry’ 
seven of Dragoon Guards, three of Dragooiia, five of 
Laiicm, and thirteen of Hussars. The Dragoons 
and Drag'wn Guards are Heavy Cavalry tlM 
Uneors are Medium Cavalry ; and the Hussars are 
Light Cavalry, 


Wii.p Flowkrs (Eose).—The best of the books with 
c-Nloured plates for naming British Plants is'Mhir 
Country's Flowers." 


A LovBRoP "B. O, P.' -Emigrants landing at .Syd- 
tiey should apply to Mr. O. E, Wiw. Imnilgratloii 
tgent. Hyde p«rk. Sydney. There are immigra¬ 
tion depOU at De.srly all the t^ueensland ports, 
kmigrauta landing at Perth, Western Anstmlla 
apply to the lAlKiur E(^glstry Office. Before leav- 
emigrants should get the laleat 
official Information from the Emigrants' tiifonna- 
ti*>D Offico, 31, Broadway, Westminster, a w. Tlio 
oiflce is open every weekday except Saturday, from 
10 30a.m. to 8.30 pm. On Saturdays ic closes at 
2 ^m. It is a GovemmeBt otnee, and Infortnallon 
U given for nothing. 


CiTTiso BIRDS’ ToNorES (J. D.X—Brutal and use¬ 
less. 

Ml LKS ox THE Face (R. RobinsouX—D o not ven- 
tuic to touch them. 

GRI7.7.LT BEARS (A. M. E.).-Ves, if tree be big 
enough to bear him ! 

FkkPixo GuiKEA-Pics (Gracia)—Xo, why "should 
we be shockeil at a ^rl Uking in the B. O. P.''f 
Fee<l your favourites on garileii roots and greens, 
with.evert’ morning a sop of bread-sud-uiilk. They 
like grains In winter. 

White Mice (A Watch).—Get a small book on ttiice 
breeding, published at the officeuf “Ezchaugeaud 
Malt.’’ 

Jackdaws (Several Inquirers).—Let them run about 
and they will pick up their own food. They ent 
serials of anything. Do not forget gravel and clean 
water if they are kept In a cage. 

Teeth, Etc (Hopeful).—!. You nn»sf consult a den¬ 
tist before it is too late. 2. ITactice. 

BiRD.s' Enos (Collector).—We do not profess to tell 
eggs by mere ilescriptlon. A lioy has no Jieait who 
harries nests. 

Bran for Rabbits (Ignoramus).—At times, but 
there Is not much uouiisbmeiit in it. 

PlOKONS (Custard).—You seem utterly ignorant In 
the matter of breeding. We always say U is wrong 
of any boy to purchase pets without having first 
studied their habits. 

Doo ScrRFV IN SKIN (C. G. Stevet»son).-Wa8h the 
collie twice a week with Piimilinesoap. Anoint all 
sore spots with sulphur ointment. Groom every day 
and feed well. Keep bli bed clean and dry'- 



OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(TWELFTH SERIE.S.) 


rv.-MUSIC. 

In announcing this .subject M'e. wrote:_ 

We once more offer, as during several prerious 
years, Two Prizes, of Titv Giiiwa» and Oiu- Ouitifa 
respectively, for the best musical setting, with organ 
or pianoforte accompaniment, of any of the veraca 
appearing In our last volume (Vol. xi.). or In the 
Extra .Slimmer and Christmas Parts of 1889. There 
will he two classes only foot including the “Over- 
age " slass), the Junior embracing all ages up to 18 - 
and the Senior, from 18 to 24. 

Our Award is as follows, ffie numhers 
affixed to th( names iruUcativg the order of 
vicrit in vkieh the competiters stand, irrc- 
speciirc of age :— 

Senior dhtsion (aoeg i8 fy 24> 

Firft Prize—Tuv Guineas. 

1. STDNKT H. Thomson (age 22), 3, Tetcott Rond, 
Kiiig'aRoad, Chelsea. 

Extra Prize—One Guinea. 

C. Broan (age 21). 30, Blantyre Street, King's 

. Hoad, Chelsea. 

CMTiriCATEs OT Writ. 

3. B. F. Li.oTD, 46, Chatham Street, Liverpool. 

6. H. Grkes. 1, Cambridge Villas, Wlrerton Road, 
.Sydetilinin, 8.K. 

6. S. A. Bawkin?, 182, Queen's Road, Liverpool. 

8. H. E. Fuv, 22, Rne Villebourbon, Montauban, 
Tam el Garotine, IVance. 
n. J. C. BiLLixo, St. Mary’s Hill, Stamford. 

12. Carl Brinley, 47, Woodstock Road, Finsbury 
Park. 

1.5. F. 8. Bbrchixu, 29. Vernon Terrace, Brighton. 

17. O.-W. Mams. Strettou-under-Fosse, Riiyby. 

19. L H. D-ifGLAS, 6, Marine Road, Kingstown, 
Ireland. 


21. Jas. C. Sherwik. 23, High Street, Hanley. 

27. A. W. Salton, 52, Chalk Farm Hoad. m.tt. 

28. JAUK8 .Shakrott, BaddesU'y Enscir, Atherstonr 

Warwickshire. 

30. H. M. Di-NSTAN, 50, Avonmore Road. West Ken¬ 
sington, w. 

32. G. J. PLAYFAIR, 4, Eliot Pgrk, Lewisham, s.i. 

33. W. S. Hi.'iiley, Whittle-le-Woods, uear ChorlcN 

Lancashire. 

85. .S. G. Deards, Harlow, Essex. 

40. E. J. Grvtciikirlp, 93, Handcroft Road, Broa-l 
Green, Croydon. 

43. F. H. Staclev, 10 , Cosmo Place, w.c. 

40. W. R. BVRQESS, Omega Villa, AlpliiDgton Eoad. 
Exeter. 

48. T- G. HrxLKT, 10, Flora Street, Leicester. 

49. Samcki. Hilton, 302, Oldham Road. iliddleJ ii 

.Manchester. 

51. R. G. JAMiRSPK, 9, Commerce Street. Ahenleen. 
60. 0. U. Harries, Victoria House, Tenby, South 
Wales. 

62. J. W. Beckwith, lO, Railway Terrace, Southend 
Essex. 

66. V. J. MacGIFFIN, 30. Filzwillinm Street. Belfast. 

67. F. .8. Bennett, Thiatlehurst, Westerfleld Bord 

Ipswich. 

Junior Division (nH ages up to IS). 

Prize—One Guinea. 

4. OISTAV vun Holst (age 15), i. Vlttorla wut; 
Clietterili.im. ' 

CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

7. W. V. Thomas, Bron Llwyn, Wrexhawi. 

9. W. H. BELL. 20, Market Place, St. 

10. R. F. THOMA5, 4, James Place, Dabbicembe Tor¬ 
quay. 

18. PERCY .T. Bbapforp, 33, Beiishaiii Manor Road • 
Thornton Heatli, Surrey. 

14. Alfred Wall, l, St. Paul's Crescent Camden 
Square, n.w. 

16. Percy R. Sciiivkskr. 78. Fj-lelgh Roa.1. Beading. 
18. B. G.'Thorne, Mailborough House, Belle Vue, 
Weymouth, 

20. Edwin Lee. 92. Blackfriars Road. s.k. 

22- C. C. STRVTT, 13, Strafford Street, Millwall. R. 

23. R. M. Upton, surrey Villa, Wandsworth, s.w. 

24. E. CLEMENTS, 305, Ctystal Palace Road. East. 

Dulwich. 

25. H. B. Dicka^on, 6, Second Avenue, Bush Hill 

Park, Eiitlcld. 

26. 0. PoRTliR, Hoineaide, Purley, Surrey. 

29. J. C. Haire, 11, St. Hilda Street, Beverley Road 
Hull. 

31. F. Lee, 92, Blackfriars Road, s.E. 

S4. W. H. Moore, 38, Mapperley Road, XotUngham. 
36. M . J. PVLLKN, 173, Bridge Street, Xorthsmptoii. 
37- Ida C. Betts, 63, The Chase, Clapham Oomnuia 
s w. 

38. J. A, Lawson, Ivy House, 13, Cross Green Otlei 
Yorks. 

.39. ROSEBEP Stevens, 52, Church street, Falmonth. 

44. H. P. RiCHABl»9r)N, 136, Hyde Park Road. Le«ii»- 

45. A. L BcKKR, 33, Boulevard de Cauderan, Bor¬ 

deaux, France. 

50. F. SMITH, 49, Kenslilgton Park Road. Xottin-' 
Hill, w. . 

62. E. j: Cattri. 1 , 13. Park Place, Bridge Street 

Cambridge. ' 

53. Verson Barford, Glynfyllyn, M'nkhigham. 

.54. H. IVEY, 206, St. John's Road, Hornsey Rise. x. 
65. A. J. Dexter, 48, Shacklewelt Lane, s.E. 

56. J. L Heiskk, 23, Iffley Road, Oxford. 

67. E. J. Wadk, City, Melksham, Wilts. 

68. Albert warren, 297, Portobollo Road. Vottiie 

Hill..w. ■ 

69. L O. CARVAino, norence Hall, Falmouth 

Jamaica, B. )V. 1. 

61. J. S. Al'MONiER, Dunalvon, Steyning, Sussex. 

63. R. BLATCHFORP, 14, Gladstone Road, Halifax. 

64. C. T. Powell, 18, Park Road, Bellevue, South¬ 

ampton. 

65. 0. RiLEV, Station Road, Cliadwell Hentb. Essex. 
08. Julian A. Tatler, isO, Brixton Hill, s.w. 

69. OSCAR Alexander, 21, Charles Street. Woolwich. 

70. M. Etheridc.e, Alma Road, St. AH'aiis, 

71. Claud H, Collins, Klrkbiirton Vicarage, Hud¬ 

dersfield. 

72. A. B. CLEAVES, Oakhill, Bath. 

78. John Jellyuan. 6, Gold Street. Kortliompton. 

"OVER-AOE " CERTIFICATE. 

42. A. E. Horton, 8, Victoria Road, Crosby, Liver' 
pool. 

NO AGE OIVEN. 

47. E. L HoLTOBD, 14, Eudive Street, Umeboiue, S. 
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THK LOST KXrKDITION. 

A .STOUY (»F WKSTEUN AlUICA. 
r.v David Kki:. 

A<t'l r 'f " TiT !.</' nnd /V.i/A." "T’ r-'ijA fA# 

'■ p. '-.r ' '■■.11." tte , *tf. 

CHAPTBR XXIII. -^IR THIUP AT B.VY. 

I N thri? very cliuml'or cif tlie Tower of Death, from which 
he h-ul • shrunk «ith a \.>gue in-finctivo foreivKl- 
ini. fastened tc« i*' damp, mouldering wall with a strong 


*On* wild cry iKOka tha sllanea of mldnl|;nt. 















chain, lay Sir Philip Delnval, watching 
tlirough the window of his dungeon the 
setting of the last sun that he was ever 
to see. 

The brave man knew his doom, for it 
had been spoken in his presence by one 
to whom mercy was unknown. The 
news of the great disaster at Abbeo- 
kiita, and tlie prominent part taken in 
it by Montague Ferinor and his steam- 
launch, hiul reiiched Abomejr that morn¬ 
ing ; and the tierce old king, frantic 
with rage at this crushing defeat, and 
artfully inflamed by the malignant 
tongue of Joam Gamboa, the miuatto, 
had sworn that Delaval should pay for 
all in his own person. 

Preparations were now being made to 
put him to death, with such tortures as 
even the human bloo<lhounds of Daho¬ 
mey hail never yet witjiessed ; and if 
he still lived, it was only that the 
(u;ony of his death might be doubly 
terrific. 

Yet even in this fearful strait the 
indomitable man did not lose heart for 
a moment. He knew that Prince Gelele 
was secretly his friend, and the stolen 
look cast at him by the young man as 
he was dragged out of the king’s pre¬ 
sence was a sufficient assurance that if 
anything could be done to save him, 
done it ^ould be. 

But Delaval was not the man to look 
for help from others without at the 
Ktmc tiuie doing his utmost to help 
himself. On finding himself alone, his 
first thought was to examine the chain 
which encircled his body, and see whe¬ 
ther there was any chance of breaking 
it or tugging it out of the wall in which 
it was fixed ; for, even if he could not 
escape, lie thought it better to die fight¬ 
ing manfully to the last than to perish 
tamely and nelplessly, without striking 
a blow. 

He was not long in discovering a flaw 
in one of the links of the chain, and put 
forth all his strength to break it. at first 
by a prolonged strain, and then by a 
sudden twist. But, powerful though he 
was, the metal resisted his utmost 
efforts. 

If he could not free himself from his 
fetters, however, he might be able to 
set himself at liberty by detaching the 
chain from the wall. He shook it with 
his strong hands, once, twice, tlirice— 
but all in vain. Then he set his foot 
against the wall, and pressed backwartl 
with a force that seeine<l sufficient to 
uproot an oak. The chain stood out 
taut as a bowstring, and Delaval’s face 
rew purple with tlie terrific strain ; 
ut the iron would not yield. 

“If I had only a tile, now,” muttered 
the baronet, “ or even a broken plate! ” 

Unluckily, he had neither; but all at 
once ho remembered the fragment of 
grindstone which he had seen lying in 
a corner of the dungeon when he visited 
the tower with Prince Gelele, and he 
strained his eyes tlirough the deejiening 
gloom to see if it were still thei*e. 

The sun had almost disapnearctl, and 
the town below was alreaciy in dark¬ 
ness ; but one last gleam fell through 
the prison window as the Hglit faded, 
showing Sir Philip the priceless stone 
within a few paces of him. 

But how was ho to reach it 1 As if to 
mock his misery, the covete<l fnigment 
lay jiist beyond the fuHheti ftin-ti'h of his 
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arm. Strain and struggle as he might, 
he could not even touch it. 

“ Daring Delaval,” however, was not 
to be so easily beaten. With a desperate 
efibrt he forced the chain an inch or 
two higher up his body, and then, 
turning rouno, reached out his foot 
toward the stone. Yes! he could touch 
it! Slowly and carefully he guided it 
toward him — nearer — nearer — nearer 
still—till at length it was within reach 
of his hand. 

At that moment a harsh voice from 
lielow—probably that of the sentinel at 
the foot of the tower—came echoing 
through the dreary silence : 

“ Wlien is the torture to begin 1 I’m 
tired of standing here doing nothing.” 

“ In an hour,” replied another voice, 
with a cruel laugh, “the white man's 
supper will be i-oady, and we shall see 
what fine grimaces he’ll make over it! ” 

Sir Philip set his lips firmly as be 
listened, and began sawing vigorously 
at the flawed link with the grindstone. 
It was slow work (for it is only in story¬ 
books that men break strong chains 
with perfect ease, and cut through stone 
walls like pie-crust), but little by little 
the rusted metal yielded. A few minutes 
more, and he would be free ! 

But just then a heavy footfall was 
heard on the stair, and Delaval h.ad 
barely time to hide the precious frag¬ 
ment of stone, and to seat himself in 
his usual place, when the door was un¬ 
barred, and the gleam of a lantern 
showed Sir Philip the lean wolfish face 
of his mortal enemy, the mulatto Gam¬ 
boa. 

“ Aha, Iiiglisnmn ! ” chuckled the 
ruffian, snapping his fingers tauntingly 
at the prisoner; “ dis fine room for 
grand Seflhor, eh ? Inglis lord great 
man, rich man, t’ink Portigee captain 
no better dan dirt under ze foot. 
What say Inglis lord noir, eh ? ” 

But to all appearance the cruel 
words might as well have been spoken 
to a statue, for Sir Philip gave no sign 
of having even heard them; and 
Gamboa, furious at his enemy’s calm 
disdain, changed from mockery to 
brutal rage. 

“Inglisman take my ship—now me 
and king take Inglisman. What you 
say when we put you in big ant-hill 
make ant eat you up alive? How you 
like it? S’pose we roast you in slow fire ? 
s’pose we pull your fine white skin oft’ 
in little bits ? Yah ! how you cry and 
scream den, you big Inglis coward ! ” 

The foul taunt was barelv uttered 
when Delaval sprang to his feet, like a 
roused lion, with so fierce a bound 
that the flawed chain which held him 
—already more than lialf cut through 
—snappetl like a rod of gla.ss; and 
before the terrified villain could draw 
back from the vengeance which he had 
provoked, the Englishman's iron hands 
were upon his throat. 

Once in that terrible grasp, the 
wretch’s frantic struggles were as vain 
as the writliings of a deer caught in the 
coils of a boa. In a moment be M’as 
dragged to the window, and sent flying 
through it, like a stone from a sling, 
into the dark abys-s beyond. One wild 
cry bi’oke the silence of midnight, 
followetl by a dull thud far below, and 
then all wa.s still. 

But a few minutes later the stillness 


! was again disturbed by footsteps an 
voices, while lights were seen glaiicm 
through the courtyard. The iiois** < 

. the scuffle had evidently alarmed d 
king’s guards, and presentlv a 
yell told that they had found and reco^ 
nised the mulatto’s body. Theu tiiei 
steps were heard retreating us tl« 
corpse was borne away into the piUt' 
and all was quint once more. 

But not for long. All at once aiiotlw 
yell broke out from a different part g 
the palace, so wild and ear-piercuig aiK 
teiTific that even Sir Philip’s stroM 
nerves quivered as he lieard it. 

The bowl was repeated, and instant.' 
succeeded by a rush of trampling f^l 
and a confused clamour of many voio 
Then a glare of torchlight broke 
denly through the darkness lielow, aw 
the uproar came sweeping across 
courtyard and up the stairs towanil 
Delaval’s prison-ciiamber. ' 

“They’re coming to kill me,” iiw. 
tered the baronet hoarsely. 

Glancing round in search of a weapti. 
his eye caught tlie heavy wooden 
used for securing the door, which tbf 
mulatto had Hung down as lie entorwi. 
Swinging it aloft in his strong hanil\ 
the stout-hearted Englishman plaiit.^ 
himself iii front of the doorway, re.i'iy 
to strike down the first man who .ti’- 
peared. 

But the next moment he starts; 
back, and let fall his club from slu-r 
amazement, for in the foremost of tli- 
dark faces that came surging througl 
the entrance he recognisea the feature 
of his friend the young Prince Geleln 

“White chief,” said tne prince, takiic 
Delaval’s hand, “you are fi*ee. .My 
father is dearl, and / am now the 
of Dahomey.” 

It was even so. The old tynur.. 
weakened by his own excesses. :u.<i 
already enraged almost to madness l>y 
the news of his best army having given 
way before the despised P'gbas of A'- 
beokuta, was in no condition to heir 
the shock of the fresh tit of jias-vii.a 
into which he had been thrown c:. 
learning the death of his mulatw 
favourite by the hand of the h.itei 
Englishman. The stroke of apoplexy 
which had so long threatened him had 
come at last, and his cruelties were m 
an end for evermore. 

“Come with me,” said King Gelen. 
. leading out Sir Philip. “ The whit? 
men are strong, and I want to be tlnir 
friend. Go liack to your people, anti 
tell the great English Avogan [governor^ 
at Lagos to exchange gifts with me ar.i. 
liecome my brother.” 

In Sir Philip Delaval’s drawing-room 
at Ilnvenscroft Castle still liaiigs tli'? 
gold-fringed scarlet umbrella whidi 
was King Geleles parting gift to him; 
and Montague Fermor—who, havirc 
been succeeded in the command of the 
Osprey by his brother Edward, is now 
his uncles inseparable companion, ainl 
tlie possessor of half his fortune—is 
never tired of having the precious relir 
brushed and dusted by an old negro 
servant named Alfred Peasoup, or of 
“ drawing out ” the baronet for the 
amusement of their guests a>»oiit his 
adventures when a captive in “Tre 
City of Skull.s.” 

(the end.) 
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T Val Tn-pmiif c ^rrcat was tin* 
anxiety. 'Dai o'i-|i><k had just 
.ti'Ui'k. Sixtern Jiiiiiules :ii;o tlie 
Tavellc!' iKinouiM-ed Iroiii New York 
*uplit to have arrived, and tliere was 
i»i triiee of him. 

lUit tiiere wius a niiieh more .serious 
m<l suspicious ]))ieii<>ineiK>n : tlie 
•treain of petroleum no Imiper 11 o\v»mI ; 
t had .suiideidy st<>pped at foity-tliree 
uiiitites ]>ast nine. 

I'ln? mipineer hail at once teleprajiheil 
41 Far lloi'kaway. hut had reeeivi*d no 
• f'iy. The coniuiniiKation l>y calde 

iimhI int4-rrupted. 

^^^•^♦•nccumulatiMl factseausiMl great 
‘xeitemejit among the stall' of the 
Mieuinatic works. The exiitenient 
voulil have Immui great indiatl if nearly 
In- whole stall'Inul not Is-en oil' to tiie 
Tetlding. Among the few on duty at 
he inoutii of the tul>e the fear of a 
•iita.strophe incrt'aseil fiann second to 
.♦‘foiid. 

.\n old foreman, who knew llaymond 
■'le/.ols and felt for him tlie greatest 
arofessional aiiiiiiraf ion, a certain 
dauri<.*c H'-noist, was particularly 
-oneenHHl al>oui it. 

‘•.‘something unusual has oeeurnal,'’ 
le sail), shaking his liead. "It is not 
i.ifiiral that the oil stream should stop 
ike that without their arlvi.sing us of 
t. and still less that our telegrams 
Ih'uUI remain unau'.\ierc«l ! If only 
ve conlfl explore the tuhe he orldea, 
ulvaiicing to the griMt iron foot-hridge, 
vhieh formed a soit of landing-place 
i few centimeters aliove the level of 
he petroleum lake. 

|5ut he soon gave up the idea of such 
III exploration. It was almost hopeless 
ronsidering the length of the pipe; 
ts narrowness rendennl entrance ditfi- 
•ult : and the inHammahle liquid with 
vhieh it was saturahal prevented a 
aiifern lieing u.se<l. 

Ikmoist was mluced to his thoughts. 
vV’itli a nielaneholy look at the ©jx^n 
iioiith of the tuhe, he was imagining 
;he most doleful hyjmtheses ns to what 
was parsing within that Idack hole. 

Suddenly he pricked up his ears. 

Tliere was a clull, distant sound like a 
‘.inker's hammer on an iron plate. And 
,t seemed to come from the depths of 
;he se^i, and to he carried along by the 
Theold foreman listened eagerly, 
placing his ear against the side of the 
syphon. This time there could be no 
louht. Tliere were strokes inside ; a 
;ort of methodical, rhythmical tapping 
that only a human hand could pro¬ 
duce. 

Could it be pos.sible that Raymond 
was there, almost at the end of liis 
journey, stoppwl by some unknown 
cAust'. and a prisoner in his cylinder ? 

Evidently that was the only plausible 
explanation of this unusual circum¬ 
stance ; and Benoist saw it at once. 

Ue called for aid, and soon an en- 


hv .\. I.vrjai;, 

.lull"' ./ “A M'Ui'rlli-i'i fir., r(f. 
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gincer and two workmen stoml Wside 
him on the bridge. 

'Diey also distinctly heard tlie Mows, i 
They also wei-e of opinion that the 
liluws mu.st Im‘ a signal from the belated 
traveller, hut this explanation brought 
Iiim no help, an<l according to all ap¬ 
pearance help was urgently iieedetl. 

Alreatly tne knocking hail ceased ! 
I’erhaps ilaymond Frezois liad become 
a prey to asi>hyxia ! 

The four men, i)ale and anxious, 
looked at each other without a word, 
and tigunxi each to himself tlie drama 
of tlie submarine cottin. iiut sudilenly 
M.aurioe Ilenoi't was touelied by a feel¬ 
ing of revolted humaiiitv. 

"It sliall never be said tliat T left him 
to j>erish without trying to get him out 
of that !” he exclaimed, taking oti' his 
coat. “ I am going in.” 

And witliout anotlier word he led the 
way into tlic tul>e, and began to crawl 
along it. 

The entei-prise was easier than he 
thought. The tul>e, now quite eiH))ty, 
remained impregnated witli the niineml ■ 
oil, which i>erfume<l the atmosphere in 
anything but a fragrant way ; but the 
oil facilitated the movements of the 
explorer, to whom it was a great help, 
lie had not gone maiiv yards on his 
haiuls and knees, and "left liehind him 
the light of day, when he perceived in 
, front of him, at a distance difficult to 
' estimate, but which could not be great, 
a liglit, of the nature of which there 
could l>e no doubt. It was Kaymoiurs , 
electric light projected against the 
walls of the tube through the windows, i 

This was an encouragement for 
Maurice Renoist to persist in his cour- ; 
ageous attempt. 

In two minutes he touched the head 
of the cylinder, and, knocking on the 
ca.sing, he shouted cheerily, 

“Are you there, Monsieur Frczols ! . 
Courage ! Here is help ! ” 

He received no reply ; or, rather, the 
reply came from furtner on, from Cas- 
soulet, who, hearing the noise, began to ; 
signal again. 

Benoist wa.s a man of resolution and 
experience. He lost no time in inquir- ; 
ing into the mysterious state of afiairs. [ 

^seizing the front of the cylinder by 1 
the head of a screw he found under his [ 
Iiand, he began to drag it back towards 
the moutli of the tube. 

The slope of the syphon, the form 
and relative lightness of the cylinder, , 
the lubrication of the walls by the ! 
mineral oil, made the labour easy ; but t 
when Benoist reached the bridge he ' 
was almost exhausted. 

“Here you are! Open the case 
quickly! Poor Mr. I'rezols has not 
answered me ! ” said he. panting, oily, 
and odoriferous, but nuliant at his ex¬ 
ploit. 

The engineer and the two workmen 
dragged out the cylinder. To their 


surprise they found it followed by 
another jammed into the compi'essed 
air a])paratus, and this was followrxl by 
another hold in tlie same way. They 
lo<»ked like the trucks of a miniature 
train den\ilcd and telescoped, to speak 
technically. 

There was no time to lose; they 
hastcnetl to unscrew the lids. The 
lirst cylinder tliey opened was Ray¬ 
mond's, wlio lay on the mattrcbs pale, 
with his eyes closed, almost inanimate, 
but happily still breathing. Then that 
of Cassoulet, who had iievei" wanted for 
air, andjunqied out of his prison like 
a liird from his cage. Last came 
Romper, who, with a vigorous leap, 
sprang into tlie ix'troleum lake and 
began to swim ashore, evidently 
delighted at being again at barge. 

The men crowded round Raymond. 

They took him on to the whart'; they 
rubbed his limbs, and blew air into his 
lungs, as if he had been savetl from 
drowning. 

He was not long in coming back to 
life. He breathed a deep sign, opened 
his eyes, and looked around him. 

C)n the right were the red brick 
buildings, the engine houses, tlie lo<lg- 
ings of the engineers and workmen ; on 
the left was the lake, two or three 
kilometers across, bordered by a stone 
quay, and on it a wooden enclosure; 
against the sky, behind the sun, already 
high on the horizon, a familiar outline 
of hills. 

“ Val Tre^onnec ! I am at Val Tre- 
gonnec !” said llaymond to himself. 

And suddenly remembering every¬ 
thing—the accident, the dmay, the 
ui^ency of his errand, he rose on his 
elliow and asked, 

“What time is it ? ” 

“Twenty minutes past ten,' said the 
engineer. 

“ And the wedding—where ? At what 
time?” 

“At eleven o'clock, at the Mairie at 
Brest.” 

Raymond jumped to his feet by an 
ctl'ort almost superhuman. 

“ It is necessary that I go tliere this 
instant,” he said. 

The engineer would have stopped 
him, at least to take some cordial. 

“This w’ill do,” he said, putting to 
his lips the flask of brandy he had witli 
him. “My papers, and a vehicle of 
sonic sort, I pray you !” he continued, 
in a tone which left no room for further 
insisting on his remaining. 

“Mr. Curtiss.” declared Maurice 
Benoist, “has left a carriage for you. 
He waited five minutes for you, but ten 
o’clock struck, and it was time to go. 
He had to leave with the others.” 

The foreman said all this quite inno¬ 
cently, as if waiting five minutes, more 
or le.ss, for a traveller from America by 
the submarine train was the most 
ordinary thing in the world. 
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llaymond made no remark on the 
strangeness of the nfFaii’. Followed hy 
('jissnulet, wlio liad not conie so far to 
let him slip away so easily, lie jumped 
into the carriage and Sixid to the coach¬ 
man, 

" To the Hotel de Ville, Brest! Drive 
your horses to ruin if necessary, but 
get there before eleven o'clock.” 

At the tone of tliese words tlie man 
saw it was a question of life or death, 
and went off at full gallop. 

‘‘Eight kilometers!” said Raymond, 
between his teetli. “ It will be terrible 
if we <lo not arrive in time. Thirty- 
eight minutes p.ast ten !” he continued, 
looking at his watch, which liaxl not 
i>eeBi stopped by the .accident. “That 
gives us twenty-two minutes, supjwsing 
the maire is punctual, which i.s not the 
custom of municipal magistrates.” 

He began to breathe more freely, and 
to hoi>e that his voyage had not been 
in vain. 

“ Lucky we were wrecked so near to 
port,'' he said to Cassoulet. 

And then, perceiving that the pre- 
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showed that he was fully conscious of 
his fault. 

“ Well, Mr. Raymond,” he replied, 
rolling the corner of his vest between 
liis fingers, ‘‘ I do not know how to 
explain it to you. But the fact is that 
when I saw you disappear in that 
black hole at Far Rockaway I felt I 
could not live without Iiaving news of 
you, and that I could not even wait till 
tlie morning. Something told me that 
things would not go well. If Mr. 
Raymond was to perish, I thought I 
might as well peri.sh with him. If he 
arrived all right, he is so good that he 
will forgive me for having followed 
him- The second cylinder was there, 
open and all ready. I jumped in and 
oil I came. As to Romper, I assure you 
I did not bring him with me. He 
must have come by himself, or rather 
the foreman must have put him in, and 
sent him after us.” And Ca.ssoulet 
.added this information with a virtuous 
air, as if it were a poiiit of greatest 
importance. 

“Romper probably liad similar 
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sence of the l»oy on the road to Brest I 
wa-s anything but regular, he continued, ^ 
“ Will you please explain, sir. how it 
is that you are Imre witli Romper 
against my positive oi’ders 1 ” ! 

Cassoulet was expecting a question , 
of this kind, and liis contrite mien J 


reflections to yours,” said Raymond, 
pretending to make fun of his little 
comrade, but feeling deeply this unhesi¬ 
tating devotion. “What remains in¬ 
explicable aljout all this,” he said, a 
moment later, “ is why we remained 
more than a quarter of an hour motion¬ 


less in the tube, and what caused us i- 
come out of it. 

“Wliat caused ns to come out of it 
was, I believe, the very opportune aid oi 
foreman Benoist, at \al Tregomiec 
but what caused an accident 1 realii 
do not know, and no one was niorv 
astonished than 1 was at the shock.” 

“ You also felt it ‘i ’’ 

“Ithink I caused it,” said Cassoulet. 
very red, “for it was evklently ti, 
shock of my truck on yours that pro¬ 
duced it.” 

“But for your truck to fall on niirii 
there mu.st have been some cause wliic. 
stopped them both. Do you not under 
stand 1 They ought to have followe>l 
each other without toucliing to ali 
eternity. And it is this cause or 
stoppage common to both that it is 
impossible for me to understand.” 

“ While they were looking after you,' 
said Cassoulet, “ I heard the engineer 
say that the oil had stopped nmninj,’ 
at forty-three minutes past nine.” 

“Indeed I ’ 

“And that telegraphic conimunica- 
tion with Far Rockaway was inter¬ 
rupted ! ” 

“Then it is quite clear sometliing 
has liappened to the tulie ! ” 

“ Anything serious 'I ” 

“ I am afraid so.” 

“In that case it cannot be used any 
more, and we shall have been the firsf 
and the last to come through tiir 
Atlantic from New York to Brest ii' 
seven hours.” 

“ That point of view is very flatterin; 
to the passengers, but not very con 
soling to the proprietors,” said Rny- 
mond, suddenly becoming anxiot? 
again. < 

At this moment the carriage, which 
had been speeding along at full gallop 
all the time, suddenly stopped dead, 
and the travellers could see that oneot 
tiie horses had fallen. The driver 
stormed and fumed, jumped down from 
his seat, and tried in vain to get th*' 
poor horse on its feet. 

“Accidents were made for me I 
said Raymond, seeing at a glance it 
would take at least ten minutes to get 
oil the road again. 

“ We sliall nex er get tliere if w-- 
CO on like this! ” he said, stepping 
Down to help the man unharness. 

And seeing that one of the hor5**t; 
was not hurt he slipped off most of th-* 
harness, and, jumping on its back, wei.t 
ort'at full gallop toward.s the town. 

*■ Well ! ” .said tlie coachman, when be 
recovered liis tongue after quite i 
minute's astonisliment; ‘‘that is wLr>.: 
I call free and easy I ’ 

“It saves your hurrying the hor^' 
that is left for you to take me to tlic 
Hotel de Ville I” replied CassouKt. 
philosophically. 

Tlie man was wise enough to look ai 
the affair under tliis consoling aspect 
and, getting the horse up, coutiiioeii 
the journey. 

Meanwhile Raymond was npproaoli 
ing Brest. He entered it, and galloped 
towards the Hotel de Ville. The towns 
folk, astonislied, came out of their doors 
to see this bare-backed horse tearing 
along the road under the pitiless ure 
ing of its rider. Luckily, Raynioji' 
knew the way, having been in the to": 
before. At three minutes past clevu 
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Ik* roai'licd tlio striis of tli>* «]c 

Villo. 

L<*a|>iiig otl lii< liorso, !»• l>oiniil<-iI iij> 

thf steps. 

“*TI»* room wlieio the is 

taking place { ’ In* U'ki-r!, as lie ciiteied. 

A polieeliian p*iliil.tl it out, aiul 
twenty seeiUiils liUei- Ij.- euieieil it. 

The rf«>Hi was jiteiallv full of tlie 
fa-<}iioiial>le wruUI. li lt ioiymoliil s:i\v 
<i:i1y the iiiaire. on a dais, wearing his 
'• arf. ami U'kintr the iiienieiitous ipies- 
t It'll of a vision in white Ihjw ing towards 
him.-- ■ 

■■Susan Henrietta M olg.* Curtins, do 
f'Uj i-on-eiit ti> t.ike .is _\.'iir liu>i»aiid 
Henri (ieoiges Aeliille u-' Kelern, liere 
present ' 

ihivinoml tliil m't wait I'lr tlie re]>ly. 

“ No. .Monsieur ie M.iire. >he dties not 
eoiiseiit, lie vhoiiteil in a stiiicu'ous voie«* 
from the threshold of the door as he 
jrassed it. Aehiiie Keiem is a thief and 
a iminlerer. 1 ha\e eonie fniin New 
York express to pri>ve it. .NIiss Curtiss 
is the daughter <if an hoii<‘st man. She 
will iievei- iii.ii ry this .scoundrel !” 

.V sIk- 11 fallen into ih'- room could not 
have produced more as'iinishinent than 
this iiiteiTuption, .\li In-atls x\ere 
tunieil tow.nils linn ulio liad made so 
fenihie an at cu'.itit.ii. There was a 
niotiieiit <if sfup.'i'. Tli'-n the liiair**, 
thinkine he Irol to do with a madman, 
was iihout to give the order to arrest 
liitn, and proceed uiiii tin* oeremony. 

Hut Khenc/.erCurtis' had -Set'll who it 
was. 

" Kaymond Fi >’/ols! ' he ex<-laimed. 

At this name, whi'-h everyone kiu'w as 
that of the illii'tiioiis author of the 
tvdie.a iiiovemeiil *.if curiosity and sytn- 
pathy swept tlirough the crowd. Inch 
ojHUHsl to let Ihiyinond jvi'S to the dais. 

" Iviieiie/er Curtiss, ami you, .Mmi 
sieiir le .\laii 1 *. Iiayniomi s nd, “ I charye 
ln-fore you .\cliiile K* lem. here present, 
\\itli having murd'Ted mv father, Kay- 
ric.iul Fr' /o!s, eapt.iiii of a nieia'liant- 
iiiaii: ami 1 ehaige him with liaviiig l>y 
nie,in.s of forged ]).ip.Ts, piiMie and 
private, sold foi* Ids own profit the 
three-masted hanjue Hello Irma and 
her cargo, the pro|>eity of my fatluT, 
and my heritag** I I luvve here tlie 
proofs of what i say. and I am going to 
estahli.sh the charge in justice—’ 

■'This young man is mad ! 1 do not 
know him. .Monsieur le Maire, I re<]uii'e 
you to oj(‘Ct him and I)iocee<l with the 
marriage!’ stammered Madges in- 
temletl. 

His face w.is lividlv pale, and his 
ten ilied eyes were fixe,! on Kaymond. 

“ You know me, Achillc Kelern, ’ said 
KayniomI—"the day you took me hy 
the hand tlirougli the streets of QuelH*c, 
to al'amlon me and st*‘al what was 
mine from me—after Ivaving with that 
same hand assassinat'sl my father! 
.\iul I know you ! Look at him. gen¬ 
tlemen 1 Look at his traitor's face, and 
-see if his crime is not written in it I” 

In fact, the ra-seal's face wa.s, at 
the moment, a comph-te confession, 
rdiastly, haggard, tci ror-stricken, he 
-seemetf to .see l>e£ore him the spectre of 
tlie man he had killed. InvoIunPwily 
he turned towartls the door os if to 
measure the di-statice wliiclj separated 
liiin from it, and attempt to escape by 
Higiit from the punishment that awaitetl 
him. 
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For a year he had lieanl the name of 
Kaymond Frezols—at first in coniu-c- 
ti<ni with tlie transatlantic tiilw*, and 
then a.s the friend and I'artner of 


confession of I’eter ^lurphy,—“and I 
only ask to he allowed to establish them 
at the cost of niy !il>ei ty.” 

The tlirong gathered round the two 
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F.henozer Curtiss. The name had al¬ 
ways been to him a -sort of nightmare. 
Hut never had the idea occurred to him 
that Haymoiid had a suspicion of tin) 
tie tliat units'll one to the other. 

l.eft when (juite a cliild at the Falls 
of -Montmoreney, and ignorant of tlie 
crimes that had preceded ami followed 
his lading abatuloned, Kaymond coukl 
not logically have any idea of them 
now ho was a man. .Vnd none the 
more would ho be likely to I'ecognise in 
-Madge's huslmnd, if he ever met him, 
tlie sailor whom he had known so long 
ago as the mate of the Bi'lle. Irma. “Jn 
any ca.se,'’ said Achille, “I can easily 
invent and explain my conduct and my 
disapjx'arance. I can have l>een called 
from Quebec by an unexpected engage¬ 
ment ; I can have written letters that 
have not reached their address—lieen 
wrecked in .\ustralia, and reached the 
digging.s, where I made my fortune. 
Aiiyliow, he must accept my explana¬ 
tions, and if he does not, why, tliere %ve 
will remain, that is all,” That the 
young engineer should know anytliing 
at all of the murder of C'a]itain Frezols 
and the fraudulent sale of the sliip, and 
that he was tlie author of the crimes, 
he never imagined for an instant. It 
did not api^ear to him to be possible. 
And for it to be known there must have 
happened a meeting with Pierre Gimet, 
the .sole depo.sitary of tlie secret ! 

And so Achille Kcdern was even more 
-Stupefied than astounded at wliat had 
h.'vp]>ened. It seemed like a throw of 
the dice, a paradox of destiny. 

“Tliere is, then, an eternal justice ! ” 
hi.s appearance seemed to say. 

Many of the magistrates of Hrest, 
wlio wore pr*-sent at the nuptial oere¬ 
mony, advanced into the semi circle 
and consulted iu an undertone with 
tlie maire. One of them asked, 

“Do you bring any proofs with you 
of the.se grave charges against Le 
Comte do Kcdern]” 

“Here are the proofs,” said Kaymond, 
“ I have come through the Atlantic in 
seven hours to bring them in time”— 
and he showed them the posthumous 


adversarie.s. Madge stood there like 
the otliei.s, amazed. 

“Monsieur de Kt'lorn,” she said in a 
half whisper, “spr'ak! Ih'fute this 
dn-adful charge ! Say that it is im- 
po.s,sible. tliat it is false I and we will 
nclievc you— ” 

“ Will you not rather lielieve me, 
Miss Curtiss!” said Kaymond sadly. 
“Do you think I would have come from 
so far and by so strange a road to bring 
you tills terrible blow, if I had not, aln.s. 
a hundred times gootl reasons for it ? 
Can you think thatl” 

Tlie maire saw the necessity of put¬ 
ting an end to this painful scene. 

“ Monsieur de Kelern,” he said, “and 
you, monsieur, come to my oflice, if you 
plea.se. It is important for e\ eryboay's 
sake that this aH'air should be imme¬ 
diately cleared up.” 

He led the way out, and the chief 
persons interested followed him. Not, 
liowever. until Kaymond had addressed 
to Mrs. Curtiss and Madge, who never 
moved, a respectful salute, in which 
could be rea<l at the same time his deep 
regret at this public execution and his 
finii conviction of its necessity, 

{To be eotieludul.) 
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A FTKR my adventure of ^ettin^ lost in 
the Sahara, we went by rail from 
lliskra to Constantine, which has l>een 
called the most magnificently situated citv 
in the world. It certainly is well wortli 
seeing: and if 1 could only lay niy hands 
on the guide-book I miglit give you a de¬ 
scription of it several pages long. ’ Fancy a 
town built upon a st^p height nearly a 
thoiisanil feet above the river, which curves 
almost round it through gorges, ravines, 
ami natnrnl arches, that wouhl exhaust a 
dictionary full of epithets, the whole 
crowne«l hy the ka.sbah, or citadel, looking 
over a {terjwnilicular cliff, where, when the 
French t<s>k tlie place, hundi-eils of Arabs 
tried to let themselves down by roja's, 
but the overloailed rojtes breaking, the 
rocky bed below was lieajwd with mangled 
liodies. One wonders how an enemy ever 
managed to enter such a natural fortitica- 
lion, a {teninsula of rocks, as it might be 
called, cut off from the surrounding country 
at all but one imint—the isthmus by which 
the French soldiers made their attack. 

Constantine—I am now using the guiile- 
l»ook—has had many masters in the course 
of its eveutful history, as may seen hv 
the Koman, Aral), ami Turkisl'i ruins wliicli 
have not yet been all .swept away. This is 
the ancient Cirta, the capital o( .In^nirtha, 
al»ut wliom 1 had lately been loading in 
Sallust, an author who would surely have 
taken more pains to make his meaning 
clear ha<l he known how often it was to 
uiz/le schoollmys. Sallust himself lived 
lere, ami U said to have lieen so rapacious 
a governor that I think all the fine senti¬ 
ments alxiut honesty, public spirit, and so 
forth might as well l>e cut out of Ids Ixxiks 
in editions for school use. I always suspect 
humbug in a writer who needs so many 
footnotes. Itut ]>erluips this may lie a sore 
Mibjoct with some of niy readers ; and now 
that I am an historian myself in a small 
way, I will not imitate Sallust’s style, but 
do my best as plainly as iiossible to rebate 
what happened to me at this famous place. 
Excuse me for one moment if I liegin with 
a poetical i^uutation: 

“ Come, gentle iprlng, etliere.-il mildneu come ’" 

Oh, Thonieon, void ot rhyme os well as reason, 
Uow coold'at thou thus poor human nature httw, 
There’s no such season ! 

In North Africa, as in England, the gen¬ 
tleness of spring is often a delusion. Our 
first day at Constantine was cold, windy, 
and wet. Under umbrellas which were 
every ndniite like to be blown inside out, 
we_ pottered about the dripping ravines, 
visited the_ celebrated eascailes, an<l wadeii 
over stepping-stones in the swollen river, 
searching for good j»oints of view', since 
Constantine is a town liest seen from the 
outside. Either from this moming’.s work, 
or from taking a swim in a natural hot- 
water bath, Avliich is one of the sights, my 
iiiiclo caudit a chill, and spent the rest o*f 
the day sldvering over wliat the Frencli 
‘•all a /*-// de in/rc in his bedroom, an arm¬ 
ful of damn logs that bail to lie carefully 
nurseil to keep any glow in them, whicli 
from time to time we managed to blow up 
into a chary tlame and brought a troop of 
indicant ants swarming out of cracks in 
the nisHing wood. Fire w the most expen- 
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sive Inxniy you can have in a Freneli hotel, 
and next to that hot w'ater, called tea. 

Well, next morning, though the weather 
hail improved, iny uncle announced his in¬ 
tention of staying indoors to take care of 
his cold, since we must by no means risk 
missing the weekly boat from Bone to Mar¬ 
seilles. I was then left to my own resources, 
ami it occurred to me that I could not do 
l>ctter than make a drawing of this pic- 
tures<iue place, to convince people at home 
that my account of its wonders was no 
traveller’s tale. Having a turn that way, 

I had brought a drawing-book with me, 
which as yet presented a ijeggarly array of 
blank pages; but now that in two days 
more I was to leave Africa, I must lose no 
time in providing at least one illustration 
to my journal, which 1 had kept all along 
prettj' industriously. 

Early in the forenoon, then, I started out, 
rambling about the outskirts in search of 
some \>oint from which to get a good sketch 
of the fortifications frowning o\'er those 
w'al Is of cliff. 1 made niy way along the lied 
of the river for some distance, to find that by 
its winding course I had only come round 
to another side of the town, and close to 
some barracks, as I gue.ssed, for in a deep 
^rgo was going on a m<»t amazing din, 
tliat proveil to lie the work of a number of 
buglers and drummers, who apjiarently had 
this out-of-the-way idace for practising- 
ground. When they saw me come wander¬ 
ing among them the buglers blew as if they 
would burst their cheeks and the drum- 
mers thum[)ed more loudly than ever, no 
doubt tliinking it a good joke to trj’ and 
crack the ears of the curious stranger, wlio 
hurried on to get out of hearing of suoli a 
musical Bal>el as makes one understand a 
simile from the ])ueni 1 liavc already 
(pioted— 

“ alienee, like a poultice, comee 
To lieal the blows of sound !” 

Following a ravine gay with blossoming 
almond and iig trees, and ail alive with 
lizards, that skip)ted and rustled out of my 
way ill the sunshine, the next remarkable 
thing I saw was a linard stuck on a 2 *<de, 
which at first I took for a guide-post. But 
when I came close to it, to my surprise, I 
found a tom English inscription to this 
effect: 

-’S 

PATENT WASHING 

SOAP. 

T might well wonder hew* this came here. 

I had heard my uncle quote a remark that 
the civilisation of any country can be esti¬ 
mated by the amount of coal and soap used 
in it; and whereas ourex)>eriencehadlieen 
that soap was not the strong point of the 
natives of this country, it was nattering to 
think of one's countrymen as the pioneers 
of civilisation. The mysterj*, however, 
became explained when I perceived that 
some wag must have tnmeil the lioani 
round, which had originally been the lid 
of a soap-box, and on the other side bore 
this notice— 

''Passage intcriUi.” 

1 knew what that meant—as much as to 
say, " Trespaasers will be prosecuted.” But 
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a warning conveyed by such means diil not 
strike me very seriously, and as I could >e*- 
no harm to he done by tresjiassiiig in tlii? 
rocky solitude, I continued scrambling up 
the prohibited path till it bronght me out 
uism a little bare plateau, coiniiiandeil l>y 
the fortifications on tlie up^iosite heiglii. 
Here, it seemed, would be a capital jilafe 
to take my sketch from, and, as the ^ur 
was now getting oppressive, 1 had the idea 
of climbing up into a solitary tree tliat 
grew* neai' the edge of the raWne. 

Fixing myself as comfortably as pos^il>1e 
in this leafy studio, 1 got out my niateriul' 
and set to work. But I had scarcelv put .i 
satisfactory jioint on my {>encil wiien an 
intemiptiun took place—another party of 
soldiers apyieared u^n the scene, halting 
close beside me. They were dressetl iu 
fatigue suits of dingy light stuff, and liad 
come there to perform gymnastic exerci?<» 
under the instruction ot a vetemo sergciibi 
or some such official. I was iateres^l t - 
see that they were being taught to box—Imr 
such boxing, according to our noting' 
Facing each other by pairs, they stnu-k 
out ill regular motions to the “One, tw. 
three ! ” of their teacher ; then at the v oid 
every man whirleil upon his heel, gave a 
howl, and delivered a vigorous kick iliai 
would certainly have disabled any mqio- 
nent whom it caught in the stomach. 'Tlie' 
were active, lively fellows, and I hope <mr 
brave army will never have the benefit <•! 
those warlike exercises on which I peorfl 
down unsuspected, like Ali Baba in lit- 
tree above the robber’s cave. 

Soon having had enough of what stnu k 
me as lieing rather ridiculous antics, I w«‘i;‘ 
on with iiiy drawing, taking no furlin’; 
notice of them. By-and-by, however, t!» ' 
came to take notice of me. When di- 
missed for a rest, one of the soldiers IiHp 
pened to stroll on to a little knoll 
the tree, from wliicli he caught sight of ii«- 
at my work, and stared at me as if I \m u- 
a wilil beast. He ran down to fetch tin- 
sergeant, u’ho, ascending to the sauie|>oir.i 
of vantage, also took a good long lonk 
at me. 

1 made no attempt at cuucealnient 
what 1 was about, feeling rather plcastJ 
than otlierwise to show myself an artist :i: 
the eyes of those xvarrioi-s. But I was :i 
little startled when I became aware of il;« 
sergeant pointiim to me threateningly, a', 
the same time shouting orders to his* nwr 
in a stentorian voice. I did not kn«-'' 
French enough to understand bini, b\U 
from the tone one might ^ess that I-’ 
was commanding “HoH with 'is ’ea*I : ” « r 
words to that etlect. 

Instantly the men who had been lonn;: 
ing alxHit at ease or lying on the gn>uti< 
started to attention, and tan to Kurrouv< 
my tree, under which the sergeant pit 
sently arrived, all out of breath. 

“ IJescendez ! ” he puffed out, and fn-M 
hU gestures alone I understoml thiM to Iv; 
stem invitation for mo to come down. 

Much Hurried by iwrceiving iiiysielf tic 
object of such a military" demonstration. 
for answer I shrank further liack into tbe 
branches in an ostrich-like instinct of con 
cealment. 

“ Descendez ! ” roared the veteran again, 
with other incomprehensible remarks whicL' 
1 took to be of an abusive character. 
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Wliatover va»» lie exoitln;; liinwOf «o 
miK'h about? Wliathanii nuiM I iNMloiii;:? 
AiiJ wliat (li<l tliey want to ilo witli me it I 
iiiyHt'U in tlieir IiiiikIh? On tlio 
'viiole, 1 tlmu;:lit t luui Ito'lt-r »ijiy wliore 
I vjotiil Hi>me nliouM Ih* thrown on 

tli>*'<* Unesti'iiis. 1 j>ut awiiy my ilrawinj;- 
l»M.k. and jirejiarwl to a 

A iliinl tiiiK- \va<i I nn;'rily HUimnune<l to 
-III rionler, but 'till took no heed, eneou* 
ni^ed in niy olMtinaev l>y oh-ervino that 
tlio )>arty had no hreanii- with fliem. and 
lliat none ol the men 'iH>nH'<l di'iMineil to 
-t*'rni niy fmtre-*. The tre*‘. inde«vl, won 
ratlier a hard one to eliniU. a' I had nlri'ady 
found, and ]N>-'iltly the jrynina.-tie exerei'ea 
oi these ns-niits ili<i not ineinde the art 
of swarmin;: nn trees in tlte i*res<‘nep of 
an enemy, while f was sure their lender 
hwiked mueh too fat for any exertion of the 
kind. 

Ihit I lieojin to feel uneasy w hen 1 saw 
a messpn>:'*i «eni ofl in hot ha.ste, iM>«sihly 
to hrin;.’ n|> reinforeemenis. \Vhat a 
eoiiiitry. in whieh -<> nini-h to-do was made 
alroiit tresiiHssino I That was the only 
erinre of wliii-h I eoiild eoneei'o myself 
;:uilty. 

Itefore lono. to my disni-ay. tlm'e Turi^n. 
native rillemen, with white tnrluins and 
n\*sl l>avonets. nj>]M‘are>l niarehiti;' over the 
l>ri>w o/ the hill, and Udiiinl them came 


two Aral»*. carryinj; a ladder. An attack 
in force was aliout to Ite maiiu on my ^mmi- 
tion, whieh I now recognised to lie unten- 
ahle. I saw nothin;; for it hut to surrender 
at discretion. 

llowii I clamliercil, trvinc to look an if I 
had nothin’' to be afraii) oh The moment 
1 reai’hed the ;;ronnd 1 wa.' roughly seized 
hy half a dozen hands. The sertreant at 
once Is'oan to turn ont my jiocket.s, in 
which he found nothin;; more niisjiicious 
than an oran;;c, a knife, a iiencii or two, a 
letter from my sister, and that drawin^- 
IsKik. tin tlie last he jmuncerl ea;;erly, and 
uttered loud e\claination.s when he set eyes 
on my cominenceil sketch of the fortilica- 
tion. Then iIih letter came under scrutiny, 
and seemed lo strike them as a convincin;; 
imsif of ;(iiilt. It bore a Herman stamp, 
oecause my sister was at school near Han¬ 
over ; but it did not occur lo me why they 
siiould lie so excileil over that fact, and I 
was still in the dark as to what mi;rlit lie 
my olFence. It mnst surely Ik‘ something 
worse than trt‘sjias.sin;;. 

The sunhumt little recruits stared at me 
witli serious interest as at some de.s{>erate 
criniinal. 1 had never liefore l>een such an 
iiu{>ortnnt jierson in iny life. You see, I 
was rather tail for my a;;e. and havin;; Ixir- 
rowetl a waterproof coat of my uncle’s, in 
case of nun, tliat hel|>e«l me to conceal my 


juvenile apjiearance. lint surely I could 
not have hsiked such a foriiiidahle enemy 
as to nee<l three armed men to guard 
me! 

All mv little French was quite driven out 
of niy ^leml by the agitation which I 
honestly confess to now, hut at the time 
I did my liest to conceal it Ixjfore the.se 
Frenchmen. Nor c<uild 1 understand more 
tlian a word or two in the jablier that went 
on around me. The end of it was that I 
found myself hamled over to the ferocious 
Tiircos, and mnrclied off lietween their 
bayonets to imprUomneiit, trial, execution, 
or what ? 

Ainl whv? My dark-skinned guards, 
rolling their eyes at me as if they quite 
enjoyed the job, could give me no infonna- 
tion, even if they would ; they Tmibnbly 
knew as little French as I did. The ser¬ 
geant, who led the wav, hugging the ini- 
{inrtant pawrs he hal seized ujion me, was 
my.sterinus\v uncommunicative, though he 
seenieil to lie bursting with some discovery 
he fancieil himself to have made. When I 
tried to stammer out a few words of inquiry, 
he answered in a language that was neither 
French nor English. And so was I led 
helpleas info captivity, feeling lialf inclined 
to rub my eye.s or pincli mjscif to iimke 
sure it were not a dream. 

{To be eoneliitieii.) 
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R omk of my youth, and not tiie lo.asf 
happy jijirt of it cither, was sjient with 
my regiment in Ifritish Iturmah. in the 
pro\ince of .\rracan. We were siatioiietl 
■ >n the Lslnml of Akyah. which was 
tlioiiglit to be the least unhealthy {>art of 
1 hot most demlly province. The island lies 
Is’tween the nioiiilis of two great rivers 
- the Kiillaline and the Myoo. 

< hir little society was formed of the few 
olliccrs attAi'hcd for duty with the local 
h.-vttaliuD an<l artillery and the (.'oinmis- 
sioiier of the province and his ns.sistants. 
\N c were thrown completely on our own 
I I 'Oiircen for niousenient. Iieing cut off from 
tlie entire w>>rhl by the Ikvy of Itengal, and 
our only coniniunicalion therewith was 
wlien tlie (ioverniiient ship, the AnihersL 
visited us once a month from Calcutta, 
bringing n.s sion's, and offict'rs to replace 
those wno had fallen victims to tliecliniate, 
an<l to take away such as were oblige<l to 
h*ave from sickness and ilisease contracteil 
there. Tlie arrival of this ship was the 
only break in our monotonous lives, and 
oh, how anxiously was she looketl for by 
|l«^rhaps some fever-stricken creature, as the 
only remaining hoiie of escape from death ! 

Heaiitiful, treachenins Ifunnah ! I have 
hanging liefore me now a sketch of as 
lovelv a .scene ;is ever eye gaze<l on : a very 
uarmlise of greenery, the sky a dome of 
nine, that dee]> .'liiuUiwIess blue of Eastern 
skies, which yet is so far removed from the 
franker, lighter tintings of the West, a river 
winding 'neath the wooded heigliU tliat 
even on the canvas seems steeped in sun¬ 
light, a alight hridge spanning it, and 
nuinlierless p-agmlas ou the hills overlooking 
all, the sign-mark of a heathen land, and 
one without which it would be diHicult at 
tivst eight to identify the landscape, so 
.-imilar in its soft sunny reiHisc to onr 
English scenes of wood and water. I had 
gone on an excursion up the river to the 
-cene of the sketch, which had so en¬ 
chanted me that I ma<le this memento of 
it. And yet there was no more fatal siwt 
for our men than this river and its banks, 
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for then* the deadly jiestilence lurked, ever 
ilemanding, and obtaining, its victims. 

However, youtii makes light of dangers, 
and neither climate nor any other foe pre- 
venteil us from enjoyment. Those of us 
who were siiort-sinen were in “ happy hunt¬ 
ing gniumis,” and thought little of the 
.Vrrnean fever w'hen camping ont on some of 
our “shikaree" expe<litions. There was 
every <les<Tij>tion of large game that is 
foiimi in India, but the ditlicultv of getting 
at it by reason of the dense jungles was very 
great. Tigers absolutely swarmed on the 
island when it was hrst ma«Ie a military 
station, but so incessantly did we wage war 
on the brutes that at the time I write of 
it was belicveil that scarcely one remained, 
although occasionally one or two would 
swim fniin the mainland to give us an 
“ alert.” 

The ring of the ride will nut lie heard so 
often as the wJdte man’s axe lays low the 
forests of Burmah and liLs skill drains its 
swainiw and morasses, and I suppose the 
next generation will listen to tales of the 
old sjMirting days in its (then) wild regions 
mucli as vre reail of the Indian raid.s, the 
bnffalo hunts, and the wild lives of the 
North American hunters and trappers, on 
the very regions where now great cities are 
sending up to heaven the busy hum of a 
dense {xipulation. The world is moving on 
very rapidly. 

Mtween the cantonments and the sea 
there w'os in those days a broad belt of 
dense, swampy jungle, through which a 
clearance had b^n cut and* a rongh road 
constructed that enabled us to get down to 
the sea beach. Between the belt of jungle 
and the sea ran narrow plains of high graas, 
and in this grass different species of small 
deer were often to be found. A frequent 
amusement of mine was to ride to the beach 
towards the cool of the evening, xvben the 
sea-breeze blew, monnted on luy favourite 
black Arab, Haven. I used then to ride 
through the graas, riiie in hand, ready fur 
anything we might start, and many a 
“simp'' shot I would get at a brown- 


backed (leer as it rushc ! through the long 

t n’as.s when -started from its •• form.” I need 
larUiy sav that such a metlKsl of shooting 
was not always sucx^essful, and on one par¬ 
ticular evening of wiiich 1 am going to tell 
you I made no “ bag.” 

My want of success le«l me to a good dis¬ 
tance from the jungle road—the only way 
back. The davhght liegan to wane rapidly, 
so I gave up the look-out for game, and pro¬ 
ceeded slowly home hy the beach. I thought 
I might have consoled myself hy catching a 
sea-turtle, for it was the time at which they 
used to come up on shore to lay their eggs, 
scuttling back again in such a violent hurry 
that we rarely succeeded in capturing them. 
Now and again we did, liowever, and left 
them Kpraviling helplassly on their liacks. 
But this night I .saw none; iiiy ill-luck pur¬ 
sued me. 1 was in no hurry to leave the 
beach; the air was deliciously cool after tlie 
hot day, and my eye was fascinated by that 
great rolling ocean before me. It was calm, 
except for tliat re.stles3 swell which never 
censes. I was scarcely more than a lad, 
and liad not long parted from home and 
friend.-). A longing came over me that I 
could see tliem once more—for one moment 
face to face. What xvere they doing just 
then as I jiaced tliat lonely shore ? tVere 
they thinking of me? Had my thonghts 
power to bridge ox er space and touch tiieirs 
with a remeiiibrance of me? The ocean 
that lay between us looked strange and 
melaocltoly and mysterious in the waning 
light. Ah, they have crossed a more mys¬ 
terious ocean since, leaving me alone on the 
sands of Time, as I was that night on tlie 
sea-beach of Akyab. 

1 had not taken much note of time; I 
was roused to remenilier it by the uneasi¬ 
ness wliich Raven began to slioxv, and then 
I saw it was high time to get back. The 
waves were dozening, the san fa.st going 
down, and nightfall would bring the wild 
creatures from the jangles on the beach. 
It was their favourite resort then; they 
crowded to it to lick the salt of the sands. 
Many and many a time lind 1 seen their 
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track!*, and I Htarteil os 1 realised the late- 
BCKH (if the hour. 

Time t*);jet hack, old boy,” I said, turn- 
in" Ihaven's head from the shore, and with 
a deii}^hte(i liound he spran" fonvard, scorn¬ 
ing every impediment in his way, leaping 
Kj^tlyover tufts and tangle<l roots, rejoiced 
to get away from the lieach. Itaven never 
lik^ it much, or the roll in of the mighty 
waves on its sands. He would shiver and 
start as their thunder broke, and gave a 
little gasp of relief when they swept back, 
watching them wistfully as from afar he 
saw them form and mlvance again. Kaven 
.vas no coward, thougli tlie waves thns 
affected him. He was liigli-mettleii as the 
Arab of the desert, whose hlmKi iie Ixiasted, 
ami in liis splendid im|>atiencc and fiery 
spirit realised Job's description of the war- 
horse : “He paweth in the valley and re- 
joicetii in his strength ; he iiiocketh at fear, 
and is not affrighted. The glory of his 
nostrils is terrilde ! ” He Wiked the pic¬ 
ture of pride and strength this evening, his 
glossy coat, hlack as clxmy, shining in the 
last rays of the sun, Ids proud head thrown 
back, his fler>' eye glancing from side to 
side with a restleKs movement peculiar to 
his wild nature. 

^Ve came opposite the rood leading 
through the jungle. As we drew near 
Raven lM?gnn to snort violently. I won¬ 
dered what he saw or heard. He went on a 
little further, then suddenly stopped short 
with another treniemlons snort. 1 pressed 
him with niy heels (1 hail no whip, and hail 
never touched him with spur), but I felt he 
must be inatle to understand it was no time 
for playing jirank.s—wliich I thought he was 
doing. This only made him rearand plunge, 
then widri round and bolt down to tlic sea. 

I brought him back with much difficulty, 
but nothing I could say or do would induce 
him to approach nearer to tlic road. A long 
and exciting sceae ensucil, and one which 
awoke the echoes — snorting, plunging, 
wheeling mailly round, bolting away; all 
this was repeated over and over. He was 
bathed in foam from the energy of the 
struggle : his veins stixsl out like whipcord 
from tlie polislied neck, his nostrils glowed 
an angry red, while Ids eyes seemed to 
shoot sparks of tire. Strange to say, I 
never tliought of any real danger from 
which he was trying to save me, but attri- 
Imted his conduct to some mad freak, some 
shadow which had excited his highly- 
etrnng nerves. 

My IiIoihI was up. and T was determined 
to c(in({iier, but eiu-li baffled attempt made 
me more and more alive to the predica¬ 


ment I was in. A few moments, and it 
would be dark; the wild beasts were 
rousing from their lair and would soon 
seek this beach which tliey haunted, and a 
niglit on it was scarcely to Iw desired. 
Small chance of living to tell my adven¬ 
tures. 

Once more I turned his head toward the 
jungle, exjiecting only the same result. 
But a change came over liim. He stood 
stock still for a moment, staring fixedly at 
something which seemed to attract his 
attention in tlie jungle. I strained voj 
eves, but could catch no glimi>se of any¬ 
thing, nor was any sound jierceptible to my 
ear. From nil sides, indeed, a faint rustle 
seemed to fill the air, but 1 could not tell 
how far this sound might come from the 
excited leatings of my oivn pulse. The 
smoke from the hor-e's nostrils lay on the 
cool moist air. Hail he been transformed 
to a statue he could not have lieen more 
motionless for that brief moment; his head 
thrown slightly forward as if listeoin", his 
ears pricked—his eye alone betraying life. 

The roll of the incoming tide suddenly 
dashed on the beach behind us. Raven 
took no heed, but a.H it died awaj', witliout 
the slightest warning he plunged forward, 
dashed through the opening, and literally 
raced tlirough the jungle. How lie man¬ 
aged to keep his feet f know not; it is a 
mystery to this day to me ; for the road, or 
I should rather say the “bund,” was 
formed only of branches of tree.s and clay 
rouglily thrown together, and insecure in 
the broailest daylight and with the most 
careful ridiug. It was a Government work, 
not quite finished yet, but brought now 
very close to the open which my horse had 
so fling refused to enter. He M'as making 
up fur lost time with a vengeance, tearing 
tlirough the great fissures and ruts, crash¬ 
ing down all obstacles, leaping over fallen 
trees, never swerving or stumbling, need¬ 
ing no guidance, which, indeed, I was 
powerless to give; 1 could only hold on 
and try tiy avoid the branches, which more 
than once nearly knocked me off. 

At length the mad ride w*as over. At 
my own door Raven drew up, reeking and 
foaming—his sides streaked with blood 
from the interlacing branches he had burst 
through. Ah he stooil with heaving flanks 
and drooping crest, he looked round at me 
with a wistful l(K>k of his full dark eye, 
which expressed a great deal if I only could 
have reaii it. I now felt sure he had some 
reason for his strange conduct and had not 
tormenteil me for mere wilfulnes-«, and 
that he was trying to make me understand 


it by that pathetic wistful look. An; 
though I did not understand I petted an.: 
soothed him, and tended him with my ovc 
hands till I saw him quiet and caliuei 
down. 1 left him then to my servant, wb 
was nearly as fond of the horse as myiicl: 
and almost in tears at the state in whki 
his charge had been brought in. Kaivr 
looked after me till the stable-iioor rhxeii. 
and 1 heard a little low neigh of sath>fa<r 
tion that told me he was all right. ?<•<•.' 
Raven 1 I have ridden many a steed siDo-. 
but never one so fieet of footf so true as. 
loving of heart! 

We liad much discussion that night ovn 
tlie cause of the horse’s behaviour. Ul- 
colouel had been very uneasy about w;. 
absence till so late, and his opinion 
that I had had a narrow escape. 

“ Depend upon it,” he sain, “ there wt 
a tiger lying in wait for you, and by ilia; 
instinct God gives the horse Raven dc 
tected it, and saved your life. Wliat a 
plucky beggar lie must be to face tin 
danger ana seize the moment in which tin 
tiger, weary of his watch, and perlii;^ 
startled by the strange noises, hod n- 
treated for a few seconds ! ” 

The opinions of the others were divUled- 
no tiger had been heard of for a lengih« 
time in the near neighbourhood, anJ 
Raven's character for eccentricity had los.- 
been settled. 

“ It was a ghost he saw,” laughed Ctp- 
tain Jones. “ Didn’t someone say, 

‘ That beast and bird hare Men and beard 
That which man knoweth not' t 

Try him to-morrow, and if he balks agaic. 
you’ll know it's a haunted spot.” 

But the morning sun bad not long ri.-er 
M'hen luy bearer roused me from my slee; 
by rushing without ceremony into ov 
room. 

“ Sahib, sahib I ” he cried, his duskv fac 
tinged with pallor, “ a tiger ha.s carried or 
one of the workmen who are luakias tL- 
bund t ” 

1 roused myself to hear. Sure enon^- 
when the gang of convicte wlio were w-t 
structing it had arrived on the spot thb: 
morning a huge tiger had sprung out as' 
carried off the head man. 1 iventatoB" 
with several other officers to the scene 
the catastrophe. It was exactly wiihic 
the jungle on the side of the beach, tb 
very place where 1 hml struggled so bar 
the night before to make Raven enter, 
could doubt DO longer that he had saTei 
my life. ' 


AN EAHTHaiTAXE IK A FIOWEB-POT. 

By Dn. Arthur Stradlixg, 

Author of Out-of-tke-Way PeU," " llov to Buy a Henayerie," tie., tte. 


P eople often make use of the expression, 
“a storm in a tea-cnp,” when tliey wish 
to-convey the idea that a great fuss has 
l>een made about nothing. I never hear 
the remark without thinking of the words 
which form the heading of this article, 
.and being reminded of something which 
hapjieneil when I was a small Imy at school 
at hxeter. Tlie “Htorm in a tea-cup ” is, of 
course, merely a figure of speech, but tlie 
incident I am idling to relate was, as you 
will see, literally a sort of “eavtliquuke in 
a rtowcr-jKit 1 ” 

That was an awfully jolly school, for we 
were allowed to keep |iets there—almost 
anything we liked in the animal line : an«l 
we- had a good hig yard and a lot of empty 
stables and outhoiiseH at the l>ack of tlie 
covered play-ground given uji to us for tlie 


purpose. Here we maintained quite a 
menagerie—dogs, pigeon.Si magpies, jack¬ 
daws, rabbits, guinea-pigs, squirrels, 
hedgehogs, and white mice. Ko snakes— 
I doubt whether they M'onld have lieen 
permitted in those days, but at any rate I 
don’t think anybody tried to introduce 
them. It’s a long, long time since I was at 
school, and reptiles were not so much 
btudieil and understood then as they have 
been of late years. 

One of the masters would come and in¬ 
spect our live stock now and then, to see 
that the animals were all juoperly kept and 
cared for; and sofar from discoura^ng us 
in this taste for practical natural history, 
the head-master himself useil to give us all 
sorts of advice and assistance, as well as 
pleasant information about the creatures 


which took our especial fancy, ieitiiiff t- < 
how best to feed them, what to g^TvfiK"-1 
for beds, and how to accommodate fifeeo^ I 
ditions of their captivity to their klii'-, 
when in a state of nature—all of * 
goes a long way towards effoctiag wb^' 
even* boy desires with regard to a pef- 
taming it, and gaining its contidraceic^ 
affection. 1 look back with g^reat gratitC'! 
to my schooldays .at Penusylvan^ astl:- 
pretty suburb Exeter was called wbec 
our college lav. 

I forget what birds or beasts I had it , 
particular, except a couple of piebald i«l--; 
which escaped one night and gnaaci 
j through the wicker bars of another boj-j 
! cage, allowing the tame dove therein topi I 
away, and leading to a row next momiir.'. i 
; 1 know that sometime.s by the end of <'‘^1 
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half (we iHd not have terms then) nearly the 
whole collection in the yard ha^l passed into 
my hands hy purcliase or exchau^, for I 
was a dreailfnl dnfier at cricket, fcx)tl)all, 
and most other ^ames, and <;liully barteretl 
away bats, balls, tojw, marbles, paints, 
st<)ry-lxH>ks, or any otiier portable pro¬ 
perty for pets, which I liked even better 
than almond-rock ami bath buns as an 
investment for my pocket-money. 

Hoys Iwick to school with KoUen “tips” 
in their purses nowadays; twupenceaweek 
was all 1 ever got, and tiiouoht myself very 
well oir on it too, but it t'wk a lot of savin^^ 
up, week by week, till it “ran” to a 
ntbbit or a performin;/ mouse. But I was 
self-«lciivin;' enough in this resjwct to cause 
my half-yearly arrival at home to be 
awaited with considerable anxiety bv my 
parents, to w'hoin I nsnally presentetf my¬ 
self slmrn of birthday gifts and everj* other 
convertible article, but with animals enough 
to strKrk a show. And I think I may say 
that the noLse they madein the l>ack ganlen, 
and the smell, and the unpopularity of the 
swarms of insects which they harboured, 
occasioned the day when we all retnme*! 
to s<diool to be liailed with delight by the 
whole neighlvourhood. They did not mind 
it half so much when, years later, I used 
to bring liome wolves, crocodiles, and boa 
constrictors. 

Well, one day I found a big toad in the 
dry ditch at the bottom of the cricket- 
ground, a great butf-colonred chap >vith 
dusky-brown spots ail over his w'liiikled 
skin, and I i>ockeled him and set him up as 
an addition to my Zoo. You have no idea, 
if you liave never kept a toa<l, w'hat a 
splendid pet he made. I i^nned him off 
in a comer of the disused pig-sty allotted 
to me up in the yard, making a fence with 
some broken tiles which I collected from 
a great rubbish-heap in the next field, but 
lie used to spend all his time, after the 
manner of ins kind, under a stone in the 
(;'>mer, although he had plenty of room 
for exercise if he bad chosen to take it. 
Here he Bcoo]>ed nut a little cave for him¬ 
self in the soft earth just big enough for 
liis sipiat bo<ly to lie in, and there he 
took up his ab6de quite contentedly. I 
did not know wliat to feed him on at first, 
.and tried him in vain with the staple pro¬ 
visions of our menagerie ianler—bread and 
milk, Iwiled rice, lettuce, and hemp-seed, 
but one day I saw him shoot out his 
tongue with a click and lick up a wrig¬ 
gling caterpillar close to his stone ; so after 
that I fumisiied him with a bountiful 
diet of earthworms and grubs. And I was 
never tired of watching Iiim take these; 
it was better than any performance in a 
circus. 

I would drop a worm quietly be-side tlie 
sti»ne. just in front of wmere I knew the 
mouth of his cavern to be. Presently his 
hea<l would be )>oked out to inspect, then 
his shoulders and Issly would follow', ami he 
would stand gazing intently at the food, 
the very image of eager bright-eyed ex¬ 
citement, not a bit like the dull, sluggish 
<-ruatm-e that nrnst raople take a toad to 
l>e. Then smack! lilce a little kiss—you 
had to hiok very closely or you would uot 
catch sight of the tongue at all, it was 
so ra)iidly' done—and the worm had either 
disap]>eAred entirely or was seen sticking 
out of the corners of his w'idc mouth. A 
-olemn gulp and a sort of lung wink, and 
then he would wipe his mouth with his 
i>aw' and settle back into the hole again, 
lie soon got tame emmgh to snap them 
out of mv fingers, and even to sit on my 
hand and fee<l. Any toad will do the 
■<ame. 

Would you l>elicve it, when the fellows 
found nut what I had got in the sty— 
for I had not nnid anything nbont tuy latest 
ucquisitiou to any bully—they made a most 
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awful fuss about it, and threatened to 
throw the poor toad over the hedge if I 
did not get rid of him t They were sure he 
would spit at ua and poison somebodv I 
And though the niastei» <lid not quite 
take this view of the matter, I am atraid 
they looked upon my wrinkled pet with 
no great favour, and considered me rather 
a na.sty boy to go handling such things, 
though they did not actually forbid me to 
keep him—reinemlier, this was years ago. 
Thus public feeling ran too high for me to 
stand against it, so I removed my toad, 
tearing that some evil would befall him if I 
left him any longer in the yard, and sought 
some fresh place of concealment for him. 
First 1 tunied ont my l>ox hiut from the 
leather case in which it was supwsed to !« 
kept during the week, an.l estalnishcil him 
in that, under lock and key, beneath my 
bed, with a tuft of grass, some caterpillars, 
and my tooth-mug full of water. But one 
of the maids heard him scrambling inside 
as she was making the bed, and, oii dear, 
what trouble there wa-sl 

I should tell you that we were not only 
alloweil to keep nuiiuals, but thase wlui 
liked could cultivate gardens of their own as 
well. A long narrow strip of ground which 
extended the whole length of the premises 
parallel with the house, lawn, both play¬ 
grounds, and the meadow, was given up to 
us, divided out into small square plots, each 
the property of one lioy. I do not fanev we 
raised many fiowers, as far as 1 recollect, 
but we grew mustard and cress and railishes 
to any extent ami were great at making 
I>at)is and rockeries and sbell-lxirders, with 
very rustic seats on which to sit down and 
rest from our agricultural labours while 
viewing the results thereof. 

I dug up worms in mine for the toad os 
long as he remained in my possession. I 
have not forgotten a certain bother I got into 
about my garden also. The house-dog, a 
poor half-blind, very aged creature, died 
or was killed one iialf while 1 was there. 
Next morning I got up very early to work 
at my plot of ground, and before anyboily 
was about I had planted the dog's body in 
the middle of the centre bed, with its logs 
stuck in the ground and back uppermost, 
and had bnilt a rockery over it to hide it 
from view. Days and days I spent after 
this in conveying ants in a match-box from 
a colony which hod made the doorstep 
leading into the lobby, where we hung up 
our caps, their headquarters, to my rockerj', 
for I had read somewhere or other that this 
was the ^I’ay to get a perfect skeleton. 
What became of the ants I do not know ; 
I never saw them again after tl:.eir arrival, 
though, indeed, most of them escaped from 
the match-box in transit. Taking into ac¬ 
count these difficultie.s and the fact that it 
sometimes took a quarter of an hour to 
catch one ant, I should calculate that I 
might have consumed many years in the 
proeess before I could h^ve colfected enough 
of them to eat that dog ; but my patience 
was not de.stined to be so sorely tried. The 
np]>alling odonr which arose from the 
n«kery before a week was out brought 
my ganlen prominently under the notice 
of the authonties; an investigation ensued,, 
and niv hopes of a canine skeleton wew ai 
an enn. 

However, the point about the gardens 
was this. Some of the more enthusiastic 
tillers of the soil transferred their choicest 

E lants—pansies, mignonette, red daisies, 
ondon pride, and the like—to flower-pots, 
>vherewith they adorned tlie window-sills of 
their bedrooms. Several such graced the 
dormitory where 1 slept, but their dis]>lay 
was not the product of my own industrv. 
My menagene absorbed most of my time 
and attention out of scliool bours (a little 
in .><cbool hoars sometimes, I am afraid), and 
onr window-garden testifieil to the liurti- 


I cultural .success of the other boys in my 
I room. But all of a sudden it struck tiu- 
■ that I would set u]> a flower-pot too. A* - 
! corflingl,v I priKnired a big one—so big that 
I it liail to Ite secured to tlie leilge with a 
couple of nails and a bit of string, to prcicai 
its toppling over. In it I planted first a 
root ot primroses, wliich soon dieil; then I 
sowed some convolvulii.s seeds, which never 
came ui». I was always grubbing and 
gardening at it, without any vi.-iihlc result. 

' Sly barren flower-pot was an object of 
ilerision to the whole school, and wu-s vuieil 
, a disgrace to the window-sill, esjieeiiili) 
when 1 erected a lattice of firewood for tlie 
never-appearing convolvuluses to cliiuh 
upon, and the l>are sticks rose gaunt a-nii 
high above my iieighlwiurs’ bloom. 

One dav tliere Mas a terrific thnnder- 
fltonii, oiui a lot of us were standing at the 
liedroom window watching the rain, M hirh 
came lashing down witli such violence that 
it seemed to stand out like a glass wall. 
Just when tlie storm was at its fiercest a 
boy called out, “Oh, I say, look here, 
look here! look at Strailling’s dust-bin: ' 
(That was the rude way tliey spoke of niy 
flower-wt.) And, indeed, tfiere was some 
cause for astonishment. The surface of tlie 
earth had collapsed and sunk in in the 
middle like a veritable landslip or >'oIcaDic 
subsidence in miniature; the liiewootl 
trellis, whose occupation had never come, 
tumbled over and dropped into the court- 
lielow, and, most surprising of all, the 
fallen-in earth, which now scarcely tilled a 
quarter of the jiot, was heaving and con¬ 
vulsed with the wai'e-like motion of au 
eai’thquake. 

I really believe that for a few nioments 
the other fellows thougiit it was due in 
some way or other to the electric disturb 
ance of the thunderstorm, which thev 
vaguely associated with eruptions in general, 
and I lervently wished tiiat this idea couM 
have remained undispelled until I liad tlie 
opportunity of removing the true cause >il 
the subterranean agitation to a place i>t 
safety. But, alas! in less than half a 
minute the speckled head of my dear old 
toad bobbed up through the hilloM'iD;; 
mould, bv this time a mere paste of s1oiq>y 
mud, aii^ before I could seize him he tiaii 
scal«^ the sloping side of the floM'er-]HiC 
and had tumbled over, clear of tlie ledge, 
on to the ground beneath. In an agony of 
mind I flew down the stairs and rnshed out 
bareheaded in all the thunder, lightning, 
and deluging rain ; but it was too late. Ue 
was gone, and I never saw him more. A 
bed of grass w hich ran along the wall li&i 
received his fall, so tliat he was apparently 
uninjured by the descent, and tiie cook, who 
liad licen looking out at the.weather from 
the kitchen underneath the donnitory. 
saw him run nimbly away. In spit6 of ^1 
my close companiouship with tliis toad, I 
never knew before that lie could climb. 

This was the explanation of the earth¬ 
quake. At my wits’ end to know how to 
conceal my humble pet so as to let him live 
in comfort, and yet oe screened from iirylng 
eyes, 1 hail suddenly hit upon the notion <'i 
loilging him in a flower-iKit. I had ob^rve’! 
that of Iris own choice lie always preferred 
to remain in a vesy limited space, provide>l 
]ilenty of food came to him there; and 1 
thought that if I gave him water and lot-i 
of worms, and let him out for a run on iny 
bed every day, he would be as mucli at 
home in a good big flover-pot as in tlie pig¬ 
sty or his native ditch. So I ent om a 
circular disc of pastelxiard about half an 
inch less in diameter than that of the 
rim, which just fitted the circuiiifereiwe 
about a couple of inches dow'n. Having 
put in the toad, with a bed of soft moss at 
the bottom, I weilged the pastebwrd down 
tight, forming a ceiling to liis new a]>ari' 
lueiit, and covered it with a layer of earth. 
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I •_'ro:xtIy jin/zlpil f'» kmiw Itnw to 
)iiiii air, an*l at lir't I l<-ft th«; l.nlc at th«- 
btitt'iiii ojn'ti. an<l tiltr-l tin* tlo\v*T-jHit 
uji a littlo. Ml A> t>> ventilate it fnnii Ix-loa'. 
Not '•ati'tiiil v'itli tlii-^ arran;:eiiii‘nt, I 
m'M iii'i*rti‘<l a Kliatt, niaiie out nt a i|nill 
|ien. t!mni;:li tin* ••ani. Iii'lin;.' the u|>iH'r emi 
of it iiTi'liT tin* iirnnrii'..- root. Finally I 
ilrilli'i t!ir<‘»* <ir fotir l•nl.•llt Imtes ihroin.-li 
till' {'"t it'i'lt aith a hra'laa], Init I 
lii>t hate ti<iiii>l<'>{ ni> M'lt oil thi:» ]>oilit. 
IMeiitv ot air lia\e foiitnl it.t «ay in 

tliioii.lt the I'liinki' an<l eraiinii*.^ of the 
riHif - a i:rea( lii al mote eoni|>arativeIy than 
jM-ojili* -.'t «ho !»leeii in a room with the 
aii'l wimlotv >hut aii<l tlie ehininey 
>.to|i|M-<I n]>. Kten ha>l ihi'^ Hot Ua'U the 
I'a-e. a toa>l eoii'iiiiie-* o\\o''n »> >lowly 
that the air alrea<lv ill the ■•hainluT «onhl 
ha t e iM'en'-ntlieieiit to hi't hi III lor niontliH 
ttiihont eli.ui^-', I'our »hort >tiinL;'‘ 
utl.i' lfil to the iiloe of tiie lii-e atiil eon- 
eealeil in tlie inoiihl eiiahleil me to lift it 
ttliel; 1 «i»he.l to ill-pi^'t or fe.il the ilt- 
mat'', 

(It I'.iiir'e, it aaa tlie rain that niin<*il all 
—I li.el lietei tlioii-ht of lh.it I’rohahiy 


aoeiitle >]ion IT ivoiihl have ilone no harm, 
Imt the |>oiiriiio torrc-nt not only Mifiene*l 
the |•:'.•>t■•Ul,■lrlt. hnt aiiileil «ei;;lil to the 
eartli, and it eaveil in. My iinor.atefnl 
eaptiie took n>1vaiit.ao'‘ *f llti" Heei<Ient, 
elamlN.'DHi over the wail of his prison, and 
liiekilv falliii;.' on tlie Uirf U'liealh, made 
jjimmI fiis e.scajie. 

Toads do not eliiiih in the .same way that 
eats and si|uirrets do; thev liai«* no nails 
or elaws to hold on hy. There is one kiinl 
found at the('ai>e of (ommI Mojie in which 
the skin at the lips of .some of the t<N*s 
litsomes hanl and horny, soim-lhine like 
nails, as tln'y "tow old, hut tliis dm-s not 
enahle them to run tip a ]K>st or a wall; and 
there are a few other .South .\triean and 
Indian sjiei'ies whieh have the ends of the 
l«>es iliiatisl into suekinu 'li-s s, sncli as the 
tna- froos jsis.«ess, Imt their Use of these 
a;:ain ean lianlly la* culhsl true eiimhing;. 

It is wonderful, however, how liio|| tond.s 
eati re.aeli siandiinr on their hind le^x ntnl 
stretehino tip. This usually unsusj>e<-ted 
linhit of theirs iio doilht iXToiints fi>r their 
U-iiio fouinl in all sorts of unlikely places 
(sueh as tlie top of a tii;.l't of staii'i, thoti;;li 


they can lio|) but very little, and this was. 
how mine managed to "Pt over the ed^'e of 
tlie tlower.{Nit vlien the fallen earth 
afl'ordtsl him a le;; np.” Tlie fact Is, 
]ieople do nut imnoine uh a rule tliat these 
creatures are as Icin;; as nieasurcnient 
proves them to la* —measureiiiciit of a dead 
s]a'ciinen, tliat U, for you can no more 
accurately apjtlv tlie taia* or hxit-rule to a 
live froo «>r toiul riian you can to a curlino, 
coilino snake, (hir common froois lictweeii 
seven and eioht inches in len;:tn. incluiliti;' 
the hind lc;>'s, and tlie common toiul not 
much le.s.s, while the biill-froo «>f the L’nited 
State.s measures nearly two feet. The 
ti;:rine to:ul of the Indian Archi])c!aoo 
is nearly as long as the bull-frog, anil a 
great frog found in the Solomon I.slaiids is 
bigger tlian all. In contra.st with these 
monsters is the little tree-frog of tJeorgna, 
which lives among the myrtle-leaves, and 
is only tlirce-ipiarters of an inch long when 
full gniwn. legs ami all. Toails have fewer 
joints in tlicir spines than are owned by 
any other animals wliicli have spines at all.. 
Some kinds have but seven. 
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I N ciur la.«t volatile our page of cricket 
|>orirait.s—the tliinl collection we had 
given lip to tlien —includtsl many of the 
younger generation who stand highest in 
the averag**s of tlie past season. In tlii-s, 
tiie fourtli series, we have a few of the older 
fa<s*s wliich have lieen known in first-class 
ci ii'ket for many years. l>y new or forget¬ 
ful rea<ters we shall probalily l>e asked, as 
usual, why vve liave chosen some and re- 
jec(e<l others. It may save them tiio trouble 
of writing if we say here that we have 
alre.ady had over fifty portraits, and that 
the favourite impiired after has ]irol>ably 
been included in the previous is.sups. 

Taking the present ten in alpliabetiral 
order, our first representative player is 
Hriggs. A gool deal of fun is made of 
Briggs as Iwing a ** jxicket cricketer,” “ W. 
tJ.’s l»oy.”etc. ; but Briggs is not such a 
dwarf as those who have not seen him might 
suppose. It is true he is only 5 ft. 5 in., 
but that is very little below the average 
height, and it is ^nite high enongh to make 
nms and take wicketa John Briggs is a 
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' N’ottingliani man by birth, having lioen 
Intii at Sutfon-in-.\sldield on (»ctol<er 3, 

I Mi’.’, hut he has phaycHl for Lancashire ever ; 
since l.sT'J. In that year his Imtting.average 
was p, and his liowling average a minus 
■ [iiaiitity, as lie buwteil only lU overs and j 
t'S'k no wickets. Tliere was room for im¬ 
provement, ami the iiiiproveiiient came 
until it reached its iiinNimum in 1887 and \ 
l8Vi. in tlie first of whieh years his batting , 
average was *JS on a total uf 810, and his I 
bowling average 114 wickets for 17 runs | 
a|>jece, as against the next year's reconl of 
’Jl on a total of 872 runs, ami 160 wickets 1 
for 10 each. Briggs was out in Australia * 
willi tlie 1.HH.3, lash, and 1887 teams; and 
I he ])layeil for England against .-Viistmlia in 
18<ui and 18.88, and would have played in 
I tlie Lonl's match this year had he not been 
! t<s> unwell to do so. 

Mr. J. M. Fox, though lx>m on August 
1st. 18.J.8, is a newcomer in first-class com- 
)>any. his tii-st ap|)t‘arance for Kent having 
I taken place in 18.88. An old Westminster 
U>y, ami well known for two or three years 
previous to his appearance in county cricket 
as a ceiitury-iimker of the Crystal Palace 
Club, he has done satisfactorily during his 
three seasons in public matches. In 1388 
his average was on a total of 490 ; and 
I In 1889 his average was 14 on a total of 327. 
Tilts season his return was imicli interfered 
with l>y his sa<l accident at (ilouccster, 
where, in attempting a catch, he diskniatcd 
his shoulder. 

Yorkshire, amongst many other famous 
products, pr<sluce.s cricketers for home use 
and export. It therefore follows that Ijouis 
Hall, of tlie Vorkeliire eleven, is a native of 
tlie county of the white ruse. Appropriately 
enough for a cricketer, he was iKirn at Bat- 
ley ; He is now tliirty-eight years of age, 
and he has been in the county team for the 
last ten years or more. Hall is one of those 
“stone-wall” cricketers so much more in¬ 
teresting to read about than to see, and 
devotes his atteution to exas|>erating the 
Ixiwler, while the runs get tliemselves 
automatically! In other wonls, he has 
“extraordinary defence,” and goes in first 
man with the intention of carrj'ing his 
l>at. The results have been wonderfnl. 
From 1883 to 1889 inclusive, he made 4,768 
runs in first-class cricket, his liest year 
lieiog 1887. wlien he made 1,240 at an 
average uf 38 runs an innings. As captain 


of Yorkshire county be has done many a. 

£ uod thing, but he has never >)ccn able to 
ring his men up to cliampionsliip honours. 
A rrivketer of a very dilTeretit style is 
Mr. A. N'. Hornby. Capless—ho never 
wears any head covering even now in a 
match—gloveless, and on one occasion pod- 
less, we have seen him in the old days^ 
welcoming every ball cheerily and skilfully, 
and hitting it away hard and true to tfie 
Ixumdary if the fieldsmen would only let 
him. For two or three years in the seven¬ 
ties it w as a close race between Mr. Hornby 
ami “ W. C.” as to who should head the 
averages; and in (lentlemen and Players, 
with these two at the wickets, a match was 
worth looking at. Weariness was impo.s- 
sible. From the first appearance, in the 
Harrow team at Lord’s, of “ Tlie Monkey,” 
as it used to lie the correct thing to call 
him, until now, there has been no more 
[•opular cricketer than the Lancashire cap¬ 
tain, and there are few ^Yho have done more 
for the real good of the game. He must’ 
have made over 20,000 runs in his time 
and thougli his stavs at the wicket are lie- 
coming briefer and 'briefer, yet each one at 
the outset promises to last at least a couple 
of hours at tiie old rate. Last year Mr. 
Hornby was down to an average of 17; the 
year lief ore he was at bis lowest, 13, but 
the year before that (1887) he was in hU old 
form witli 28. He was born on the 10th 
Febniar}', 1847, so that lie is older than Dr. 
W. (r. Grace, and his cricketing career has 
been almost as long. 

Mr. A. P. Lucas is another old favourite 
now on tiie down grade. He was bom the 
20tli «if Febraary, 1857, and has had a re¬ 
markable cricket life. The liest batsman 
that ever came from I'pningliam school, lie 
still plays in the fiiiishetl stA'le wliich mode 
him the prettiest bat in the Cambridge 
eleven. His county flittings have been 
rather confusing, for he has played for 
Middlesex and Surrey, and now plays for 
Essex, wliich is not a first-class county, but 
hoiK» to be one almut 1894 or thereabouts, 
when the new arrangements will throw open 
the barriers. Ten years ago Mr. Lucas had 
a first-claas average of over 30; and for 
years he appeared in the century list as. 
scoring three or four times over the hundred 
for I Zingari, Uppingham Rovers, etc., etc., 
liesides Ids county (>erfonnance.s. Even now 
he is in the firat twenty of the Gentlemen 
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Mr. A. P. Lucai. 
(Essex.) 


Pilling. 

(Lancashire.) 


Sherwin. 

(NottiDgliam.) 


Mr. W. Newham. 

(Sussex.) 


Hall. 

(Yorkshire.) 


Mr. A. J. Webbe. 
(Middlesex.) 


Peel. 

(Yorkshire.) 


Mr. A. N. Hornby. 

(lanL^asliirc.) 
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of Kn;:Inn<i ; nixl far away the best bat in 
till* K-"e\ team. ' 

.Mr. W. Newham was lionj on the rJth 1 
I>e<-pJi»laT. JJWit). In onr tliird vt»liime «e , 
N\ rote as follows : “ The m'fc«t extnionlinary I 
reeonl of the year is that of Anliiitfly. I 
.•\r'lin;.'ly plnv***! seventeen matrhes and lost ' 
]>iu tui». 'I'heir canluin, Hlai-kman, p)t | 
11'2 n^.'aiiist I'liektield, an<i llo, nut uut, in 
nt;i)tlier mateli. His a;:;;rev'ate shows 477, 
lii- avera;:*' .'tl’l : liis ImovIui;: aver«;:e 40 1 
\\ iekets for ti h. lU'ttesworth e\''ee»le<l the 
|iO on four <Kvasioiis, with >'.<■'{ a^'ainst 
Croviion, l4‘Jn;:ainst l>evonshire I'ark. 110 
a^Miiist Hayward's Heatli, ami Ila in 
another mat<-h. His av';;n*;:<^te is 7‘J,'>, lii.s 
avera;;e 7- ”>: his U>wliii;; nword 2H w ii-ket.s | 
fur Ami Newham, of the same eleven, > 

ca)>))ed the i*entnry on iliree occasions, with 
Ilhi nt^inst Hri^rhton Ihjvers, 103 a>;ainst 
Croydon, and TJ'J in another match: his 
a;.'-.:r(^'nte amounting to .Ml, his avera^ 
Is-ini; and his liowlini; reconl tn' inK 1 

*17 wickets for I Cl nins. It is rare indeed j 
that any sch«s>l leant can pnMlnee in a single 
.si'its.iij three stl’di js'rf>>riiian''es as these.’’ 
Aiiil it is rarer still that tiie r<-]>uta(ions are 
siisfaintsl. All thr«*«* were eh-nseti for the 
Sim-i'x cleten. Hla- kman died in .Xu'iralia 
in Iss.'). Itetlesworth has itone out of crii'ket, 
hut Newham still remains as the hri;;ht 
*artii-uiar st.tr of Ids unfortunate c«»mity. 
liiiiii;' the last live years he ha.' jdayed 
conAi-stently well, and h;us made over 3,biU 


A very tine Ital. a cotsl tield, nml a success¬ 
ful cliiiiiv'e Uiwicr, lie is a ;:reat addition to 
any side. In 1 hs 7 and 1 hh.s ho was out in 
Australia with the Shrewshurj- team. 

KoIktI I’eel Is a Yorksliireman, in fact 
the tiiu*st of the Vorkshiremeti nowadays. 
He was Isirn at Cliurwell on Fehniarv 1*2. 
IS.'iT. Jiiid first a|>{>eured in lirst-clas.'cricket 
in iH-stt. He is one of Enuland's best left- 
hand Itow lers, and a remarknhly lucky 
Itatsman. I..iL.'t ye.ar lie totalh^l 08.1 runs 
at an avernye of 22, and took 118 wickets 
at 17 runs aiut^ce, and thuiieh his liatting 
average lias higher ami his Iwwlin^ 

lower, that Is tlic liest he lias yet done. 
Tills year lie distin;:tiished himself by the 
wioiderful j*erformanee against the Aus¬ 
tralians, w hen, according to an admirer, he 
“ t<Hik all thew-ickeUand got all the runs,” 
which is not unite the fact. But it is the fact 
that he took more wickets and got more 
runs tlian any other member of the team. 

And now for two wicket-keei>ers—tliose 
useful memliers of si>ciety whose merit is 
nianifest. but of wlumi it is so difhciilt to 
s|>«>Hk with entliusiasiu. Lancashire's pride 
is Uichanl rilling, and a l»etter “ keep ” it 
' would lie dillicult to tinil : hut Hilling Is 
I not a Lancashire man. inasmuch as he tirst 
saw the light at Ue<lford on the .>th of July, 
I 1H.V). He is very i^uick and neat in his 
work, ami l.anca'hire owe niuoli of their 
^ KUCoes.s to hbt saving of their u]i()oncnts' 


runs. And lie can also get runs occasion¬ 
ally. 

As a com]>anion we have Mordecai 
Sherwin, captiun of tlie Notts eleven, born 
at Kimberley on February 28, I8.M. He 
also is a tine wicket-keejier, but of a less 
placi<l and more ap{>o;iling sort. Com¬ 
parisons are odious, but there is no doubt 
as to which of the two would la* chosen in 
a representative match. Like Pilling, Sher¬ 
win can get runs—only more occasionally, 
and in a style uftener seen than odmireil. 

As a iierfect contrast to that style we have 
that sliown by Mr. A. J. Web'be, cajitain 
of Mhlillcscx. As Harrovian, Oxonian, 
and man of Middlesex, Mr. Webbe has 
always hehi high place. Tliough now- in 
his tfiirty-sixth year he l«i still the best all¬ 
round ]>erformer of his team. In 1887 Ids 
hrst-class record showed 1,244 runs at an. 
average of 47 : for many years before then 
his average was over 20, and for several yearn 
it was over 30. Unlike other cricketers, 
Mr. Webbe devotes himself entirely to the 
interests of his county and is now never 
seen in representative matciies.* 


* Oiir portrait of Mr. Webbe it from a photoeraph 
b)r Meeara. u. and R. l^ria, of 71, Ternimua Koail, 
S.-utl>oiime. That of Mr. Lucas Is from a photognipli 
by .Mr. H. R. Barraud. of 2U3, Oxford Street. That 
of Mr. Fox Is from a photograph by Meaan. b'egretti 
and Zambra. of the I'O'stal Palace, .Sydenham. For 
the other portraits we are lndebte<l to pbotographe 
by Messrs. E. Uawkltu aud Co., of 108, ^g's Road, 
Brighton. 


nins at averages of 4.1, 21. 29, 22, and 23. 
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I T id an olil fltory now—that “Charmof 
the Li^'ht Brigade” on October 26th, 
1854, yet it ia one wliich will he remem- 
•Itcred 'aa long as the English language 
lusts: 

“ ‘Porward the Light Brigade T’ 

Waa there a man dismayed t 
Not tbo' the aoldler knew 
Some ooe had blundered ; 

Theira not to make reply, 

Theira not to reaaon why, 

Theira but to do and die, 

Into the valley of Death 
Bode the aix hundred 

Year by year since that fateful day it 
has lyccR tiie onstoiti for the surviving 
otlicers to dine togetlier in commemoration 
of the event, and several times—as on the 
occasion of the fOte at tlic Alexandra 
Palace in 1875—the men too have l)een 
brought togetlier. Their numbers, how¬ 
ever, have, of recent years, been thinning 
fast: and this summer, when a vety s\)ecial 
attempt was made to assemble the whole 
of the survivors at Olympia, it was felt by 
all who looked at the mere handful of grey 
veterans remaining, that this probably 
would l>e the last time any such gathering 
would be possible. 

We have thought it might l)e well, there¬ 
fore, not only to give a special photogniuh 
of tiie group, but also to tell again tlie 
storv of that famous episode at whicli, as 
the'[.Aureate puts it, “All the world won¬ 
der’d.” No one could long more devoutly 
than we do for the coming of that glorious 
day foreUdd by prophet-bard when “men 
shall learn war no more,” and not a word 
would we write that could in any sense 
fan the war-spirit In our readers; but this 
st<»rv of simple ilevotion to duty is jiart of 
England's imperishable heritage, and he is 
not the Isyst friend of peace who would 
albK-t to ignore or make light of ic 
The father of tiio«leni war corresixmdents 
is undoubtedly Dr. Bussell, who went out 
to tlie Crimea in 1854 on behalf of the 
“Times,”, and thi.s, slightly condensed, is 
h is description, now historical, of the Rattle 
oi Balaklava, and tl>e famous charge of the 
Light Brigade tliat succeeded it:— 

Before .Sebastopol, October 25. 

1 shall proceed to describe, to the Iwst of my power, 
what occomsl under my own eyes, and to state the 
forts which I have heard from men whose vemcltyis 
uiiImpeachaMe. . . . 

Several battaliona of Rnssian infantry had crossed 
the Tchemaya, and threatened the rear of our posi¬ 
tion, and onr communication with Balaklava. Their 
hands could be heard playiuK at night by the travel¬ 
lers along the Balaklava road to the camp; they 
“showed" bat little during the day, and kept up 
among the gorges and mountain passes, throngn 
which the roa<lB to Inkermann, Slropheropol, and the 
south-east of the Crimea wind towards the Interior. 
Ttie position we occupied in reference to Bslaktava 
w as supposed by most people to be very strong—even 
impregnable. Our lines were fonne<l by natural 
nioiiiitaio slopes in the rear, along which the french 
had made very formidable entrenchments. Below 
tliose entrenchments, and very nearly In a right line 
across the valley beneath, are four conical hillocks, 
one rising above the other as they recede from our 
lines; the furthest, which joins the chain of moun¬ 
tains opposite to our ridges, being named Caurobert's 
Hill, from the meeting there of that general with 
Lord Roginn after tne march to Balaklava. On the 
top of these hills the Turks had thrown up earthen 
redoubts, defended by 250 men each, and arme<l with 
two or three guns—some heavy ship guns—lent by 
us to them, with one artilleryman In each redoubt to 
look after them. These bills cross the valley of 
balaklava at the distance of about two and a half 
miles from the town. Supposing the spectator, then, 
to take his stand on one of the heighU forming the 
rt-or of our camp before Sebastopol, he would see the 
town of Balaklava, with its scanty shipping, its nar> 
row strip of water, and lu old forU, on his right 
band : immediately below he would behold the valley 
and plain of coarse meadow land, occupied by our 
CAvalry tents, and stretching from tbe nsse of the 
rt 'lge on which he stoo<l U) the foot of the formidable 
iiclgbts at the other si<le ; ho would see the French 
tri'iiches lined with Zouaves a few feet benenth, and 
dixUnt from him, on tlie slope of tho hill: a Tnrklah 
re<b>ubt lower down, then another In the valley, 
then, in a line with it, some angular earthworks, 
(hen 111 succession, tbe other two redoubts np to 
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Canrobert’s Hill. At the distance ol two or tw o and 
a half miles across the >allcy, {there is an abnipt 
rocky mountain range of most irregular and pic- 
tureatine formation, covered with scanty brushwood 
here and there, or rising into barren pinnacles and 
platfaux of rock. In outline and appearance tills 
l>ortion of the landscape is wonderfully like the 
Trossachs. A patch of bine sea is caught in lietweeu 
the overhanging cliffs of Balaklava as they close in 
the entrance to the harbour on the riglit. ‘I'he cninp 
of the Marines, pitched on the hill sides more Uiau 
1,000 feet above the level of the sea, is opposite to 
you as your back is tnnied to Hcbostopol and your 
right side towards Balaklava. On the road leading 
up the valley, close to the entroce of the town anil 
lieneath these iiUls, Is the encaiupnient of the 93rd 
lllghlandera. 

The cavalry lines are nearer to you below, and ore 
some way in advance of the Higblunders, but nearer 
to the totvu than the Turkish redoubts. The valley 
is crossed here and there by small waves of land. On 
your left the hilla and rocky mountain ranges gradu¬ 
ally close in towards the course of tbe Tchemaya, 
till, at three or four miles’ distance from Balaklava. 
tlie valley is swallowed up in a mountain gorge and 
deep ravines, above whicli rise tiers after tiers of 
desolate whitish rock, garnished now and then by 
bits of scanty herbage, and spreading away towards 
the east and south, where they Attain tlie Alpine 
dimensions of the Tschntir Dsgh. It is very easy for 
an enemy at the liclbek, nr in command of the road 
of Mackenzie's farm, liikermsnn, Slmpbernpol, or 
Baksliiserai, to debouch through tliese gorges at any 
time upon this plain from the neck of tbe valley, or 
pi march from ^bastopol by the Tchemava, end to 
advance along it towards Balaklava, till checked by 
the Turkish redoubts on the southern side, or by the 
lire from the French works on tlie northern *ide~i.c., 
the side which, in relation to the valley t<i Balaklava, 
forms the rear of our position. It was evident enough 
Uiat Mensciiikoff and Gortschakoll had been feeling 
their way along this route for several days past, and 
very probably at night the Cossacks had crept up 
close to our pioqueU, which ore not always as watch¬ 
ful as might be desir^, and had observed tbe weak¬ 
ness of a poaition far too extended for our army to 
defend, and occupied by their despised enemy, the 
Turks. 

At half-past seven o'clock this morning, an orderly 
came galloping Into the head-quarters camp from 
Bidaklava, with tho news that at dawn a strong corps 
of Russian horse, supported by gnus and battalions 
of infantry, had marched into tho valley, and had 
already nearly diipowessed the Turks of the redoubt 
No. 1 (that on Caurobert's Hill,» hich is farthest from 
our lines), and that they were opening Are on redoubts 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4, which would speedily lie In their 
hands unless the Tnrka offered a stouter resistance 
than they had done already. 

Orders were despatched to Sir Oeoige Cathcart, 
and to H.R.H. the Duke of CambridM, to put their 
respective divisions, the Fourth and the First, in 
motion for the scene of action; andlntelllmnce of the 
ailvaoce of the Russians was also fumisbea to Qcneral 
Canrobert. Immediately on receipt of the nows, 
the general commanded General Bosquet to get the 
Third Division under arms, and sent a strong body of 
artillery and two hundred Clio-sseurs d’AfrIqiie to 
assist us In holding the valley. Sir Coliu Campbell, 
who w.is in command of Balaklava. hod drawn up 
the 03rd Highlanders a little in front of tiie road to 
the town, and at the first news of the advance of the 
enemy the Matinee on the heights got under aims; 
the seamen's batteries and ^larincs’ batteries, on tbe 
heights close to tbe town, were manned, and the 
French artillerymen and Zonaves prepared for action 
along their lines. Lord Lucan's littie camp was the 
scene of great excitement. Tlie men hsd not had 
time to water their horses; they had not broken 
their fast from tlie evening ol the day before, and 
had barely saddled at the first blast of tbe trumpet, 
when they were drawn up on the slope behind the 
redoubts in front of their camp to operate on tbe 
enemy's s(|usdrons. 

Looking to the left towards the gorge, we beheld 
six compact masses of Rnssian Infantry, which had 
just debouched from the mountain passes near tbe 
Tchemaya, and were slowly advancing with solemn 
stateliness up the valley. Immediately in their front 
was a regular Hue of artillery, of at lenst twenty 
pieces strong. Two batteries ol light guns were 
already a mile in advance of them, and were playing 
with energy on the reiloubts, from which feeble putfs 
of smoke came at long intervals. Behind these guns, 
in front ot the Infantry, were enormous bodies of 
cavalry. Tliey were in six compact squares, tliree on 
each flank, moving down cn reaefon towards us, and 
the valley was lit up with the bisze of their sabres 
and lance points, and gay accoutrements. In their 
ftvnt, and extending along the intervals between 
each battery of guns, were clouds of mounted skir¬ 
mishers. wheeling snd whirling in the front of their 
march like autumn leaves tossed by tbe wind. I'he 
Zouaves close to us were lying like tigers at the 
spring, with ready rifies in hand, hidden chin deep 
by tbo eartiiworka which run along the line of these 
ridges on our rear, hut the quick-eyed Russians were 
mnnicuvriiig on the other side of tho volley, and did 
not expose their columns to attack. Below tiie 
Ziiuavps we could see the Turkish gunners in tbe 
redoubts, all In confusion os the shells burst over 
them. Just as I came up. the Russians had carried 
No. 1 redoubt, the farthest and moat elcrnteil of all, 
and their horsemen were chasing the Turks across 
the Interval which lay lietwecn It and redoubt No. 2. 
At that moment tbe cavalry, under Lord Lucan, were 


foniicd in glittering masses-tlie Light Brigade, un¬ 
der Lord Cardigan, in advance ; the Heavy Brigade, 
under Brigadier-General Scarlett, in reserve. T liey 
were drawn up just in front of their encampment, 
and were concealed from the view of tlie enemy by 
a slight “ wave ” in the plain. Considerably to thn 
rear of their right, the 93rd Highlanders were drawn 
up in line, in front of tbe approach Co Balaklava. 
Above and behind them, on tbe heights, the Mariiiea 
were visible through the glass, drawn up under nuns, 
and thegiiuners could be seen ready in the 
worss, in wbloh were placed the heavy ships' guns. 
The fOrd had originally been advanced soniewluit 
more in the plain, but the instant the Rusalaos got 
possession of tbe first redoubt they opened fire on 
them from our own gnns, which inflicted s>.nie 
injury, and Sir CoHu Campbell “ retired " his nx u to 
a better position. Meantime the enemy advai.cetl 
his cavalry rapidly. To our inexpressible ilisgust. 
we saw the Turks in redoubt No. 2 fly at (heir 
approach, lliey ran in scattered groups acixsa 
towards redonbt No. S, and towards Bulsklava. But 
the horse-hoof of the Cossack was too quick for (heiii. 
uid sword and luiice were busily plied among tiu- 
retreating herd. I'he veils of the pursuer and the pm- 
sued were plainly audible. As the Lancers and Light 
Cavalry of the Rtiasiuns advanced they gntbcreil up 
their salrmisliera with great Bjieed and in ezcellc'.it 
order—tbe shitting trails of men, which played all 
over the valley like moonlight on tlie water, con¬ 
tracted, gathered up, and tbe little peioloii In a few 
moments become a solid colnnin. Then up came 
tlieir guns, In rushed their gunners to the abaii- 
doTicd redoubt, and the guns of No. 2 redoubt K'n.;i 
played with deadly effect upon the dispirited dv- 
fenders of No. 3 redoubt. Two or three shots iu 
return from the earthworks, and all la silent. The 
Turks swarm over the earthworks, and run In con¬ 
fusion towards the town, firing their muskets at the 
enemy as they nm. Again the solid column of 
cavalry opeus like a fan, and revolves itself into a 
" long spray ” of skirmishers. It Ups tbe Dying 
Turks, steel flashes in the air, and down go the iioor 
Moslem, quivering ou the plain, split through fes 
and muskeUguard, to tbe chin end breast-Belt. 
I'bere it no support for them. It is evident the 
Russians have been ton quick for us. Tlie Tnrka 
have been too quick also, for they have not held 
tlieir redoubU long enough to enable us to Bring 
tlieni help. In vain tho naval guns on the heiglita 
Are an tlie Russlqn cavalry; the distance is too great 
for shot or shell to reach. In vain the Tnrkish guns 
III tlie earthen batteries which are placed along the 
Fiencli entrenchments strive to protect their tl> lug 
coiintomeii: their shot fly wide ami short of the 
swarinliig iiinsses. I'he Turks betake themselves 
towards the lilglilanders, where they check their 
flight, and fomi into companies on the flanks of the 
Highlanders. As the Russian cavalry on the left of 
tlieir line crown the hill across the valley, they i>er- 
ccivetlic Highlanders drawn np nt the uUtajice of 
some half mile, calmly waiting their approncli. 
They halt, and squadron after squadron flies up fi-imi 
the rear, till tlii-y have a l>ody ot some 1,.''>U0 iiioq 
along the ridge—Umcers and Dragoons, and Huse-ais. 
I'hen they move, en ccAcfon, in two bodies, with 
another In reserve. I'he cavalry who have Bven 
pursuing the Turks on the right ore coming up to 
the ridge beneath ua, which couceaU our cavulry 
from view, 'i'he Heavy Brigade in advance is drawn 
up in two lines. The flr!>t line consists of the Sets 
Greys, and of their old companions in glory, the 
Bnuiakillena; the second, of tne 4lh Royal Irish, or 
the 5th Dragoon Guards, and of the Ist Royal Dra¬ 
goons. Tlie Light Cavalry Brigade is on their left, 
in two lines also. The silence is oppressive: ■<«- 
tween tbe rruinon-bursts one can hear the champiug 
of biU and the clink of labres In tbe valley below'. 
'Hie Russians on their left drew breath for a nionn-nt, 
and then in one grand Hue dashed at the High¬ 
landers. I'he ground flies beneath their horses' feet; 
gathering sp^ at every stride, they dash on 
towards that (Ain red ttreak topped icitA a line of 
gUe.l. The I'urks Are a volley at eight hundr^ yards, 
and run. As the Russians come within six huintred 
yards, down goes that line of steel in front, and c>ut 
rings n rolling volley of MinU musketry. The dis¬ 
tance is too great; the Russians are not checked, liut 
still sweep onwards through the smoke, with the 
whole force of Horse and man, hero and there 
knocked over by the shot of our batteries aNive. 
With breathless suspense every one awaits tlie 
bursting of the wavo upon tho line of Gaelic rock, 
but ere they come within a hundred and fifty yaials. 
another deadly volley flnslies ironi tbe levelled rifle, 
and carries death and terror into tbe Kussiatis. 
I1iey wheel about, open flies right and left. an>t fly 
back faster thou they enme. “ Bravo, Highlanders 
well done 1" shout the excited spectators; but events 
thicken. The Highlanders and their splendid front 
are soon fo^otten : men scarcely have n moment to 
think of this fact, that tlie 93rd never altered their 
formation to receive that tide of horsemen. “ No." 
said Sir Colin Cnmplicll, “ I did not think it worth 
while to form them even four deep!" The ordinary 
British line, two deep, was quite sufficient to repel 
the attack of these Muscovite rnvnilers. 

Onr ryes were, however, tiirued in a moment on 
our own cavairy. We saw Brlgadicr-Genei^ Scar¬ 
lett ride along in front of his massive squadrons. 
I'he Russians—evidently eorps d'rffi'/e—their llglit 
blue i.ackets embroidered with silver lace, were ad¬ 
vancing on their left, at an easy gallop, towai^s the 
Brow of the bill. A forest of lances glistened in 
their renr, and several squadrons of grey-coated 
drauoons moved un quicklv to sunuort them at User 
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ri'«rhe<1 till- Kumnilt Hk' lti»tniit tliry r'lnie In fiitht 
the trunipfU of our cuvuliy kuvc niil the •aniiiii; 

<11 kll thnt III nliotlier moment «e 
!>li..iih> »«•<■ the »hi>ek »f hattle In-iieutll our verye>e*. 
I^>r(] ftaidui. nil lii* lUfl tiid e«ei>rt. and ttT<>iip« of 
-‘Ifleert, the /oiiaTea. Kreii'-h nencmU an.T .■«r. r», 
aiiil tMxlIes of Kreiich infuiitry on the hrittht, were 
apeotat'-n of the ene m iIioukIi Uir) were li><>kliig 
on the ataire from Die l>nre« of a thentre. SenHj' 
-every one •lUiiioiinP il and ant down, and not a woij 
wus laid. The Ktiwiniia advaiiee-l down the hill at a 
elow canter, whirh they ehaiik’e-l to a trot, and at 
laat nearly halle<t Their hut Hue wan at leaat 
double the )i'ti;;ih of oiirt-lt waa thri-e tiiiu-a aa 
deep. Ba'hiiid them waa a flndlar line, ninntljr 
atri-n>aiic| rompacL They eri-leotly'Irapliwd their 
iiiir.'Tiine.int l•■>kl^tf enemy, hut their time aaa 
Collie The triniii-rta taoK out a^’alii throUith the 
valley, ami the (ireya and Kmiltklllenen went ri|:ht 
at tile centre of the llm»ian cavalry. The apace 
Ih tween tlo'iii waa "uly a few hnndrc't yarda : It war 
»<-ar<-e em-uch to l.-t the hor«ea “ father way." nor 
had the men nillte a|uice iiiTh lent for the filil |d:iy 
of their aw>>rd aiini. The Kno-i.vii line hriiit;i for¬ 
ward each wliiit aa our cavalry advance, and threa- 
triia to annihll ite them aa they pau oii. Turiiinit a 
little to their left, ao aa to meet the Ruiviuii rmfit. 
the tJreya niah on >* itli a cheer that thnlla to every 
heart—the wild ahout of the »nilaktUen'-ri riaea 
Uin-ush Che air at Ute aame lll•taTlt. Aa lik;htnintc 
Raahea thron/h a ch-ud. the <lre>' .-ind KiiniokiUeiM-rii 
pierced throii/h the dark niaaa< a of Kua-ian<. 1he 
ahock waa hut for a niomenl. 1'h> re waa a < )»«h of 
ateel and a Hvht play of aworl hl.ide* In the nir. aii>t 
then the Oreya and Die K<d<oiit< dlMpi-eir In the 
midat of the ah.vki-n and •iilivi-riiio <-o]iinina. In 
another moment we M-e th< in emeium.- and doahinu 
on with illmliiUhfxl niimlM ra. un i In hiokeii orih-r. 
acainat the ats-oml line, which la n<l>an-ini; m;'intt 
there aa taat aa It can to n trlei c Dn- f-iriniie of the 
chartfe. It waa n ti-rriMe inoni'-nt "ihxl help 
them ' they are loal' ' » i« the ev< lamalion of re -re 
than one man. an-l the thon-.-hi of nianv With nn- 
al-ateil fire the noMe In .(rt« da<h-<l nt llo ir encniy. 
It waa a niiht i-f heroct. the tl)>l line of Kiiwiant. 
whieh had l-e)'!! ani.i'l.iil ntteity <iy ->iir ehali^e, and 
had IIihI off at one tl.ink and t'-« m -la the rent re. were 
comliie hack to aw allow up our han-lf-il ol men Hy 
alu'er ateel and aJmer eoar;ii;e l.iii.i'kdleiier iin>l "s ot 
Were winnlm; their ilea|n-rnte a a) rL'hl thr-'inth tlie 
eneeny’a anuinlrona. and already trey hor».-« and rtsl- 
conta hail appeared litiit at the rear the aei'-nd 
nni.aa, when, with lrre«j*li'-le force, like one 1-dt 
fn-ni a 1 m>w, the ]at K -yal*. the tih Iir.ic-'Ui Dnartla. 
and the .Uli hraitixin liiiardt. ruilied at Die rennnint 
of the flrat line of the enemy, went throiiich it oa 
thoiiu'h it were made of pa*tehoard. ami, -laalilm: on 
the aecond la-dy of liiiiai.-ina. aa th<-,v were atill 
<lia(ir<leml by the terri'de oauntt of the Oreys and 
Iheir companio’ia, pul them P> utter rmt. Thia 
huaalan iiorae. In le«a than tire mlnutce after it met 
our drat'HUia. waa tlyinc with all ita ajH-ed U-fore a 
force Certainly imt half ita alrenirlh. .A eh< cr hiirat 
from every lip. hi the enlhuaiaani olfli-.-ra ami nn-n 
I'Hik off their capt and aln-nted with deluhC, and 
(hiia keeplnfc np the acinic character of their 1 >o«i- 
tioti, they clapped their hamU aitain and nu»ln. 
I><rd Rji»;hui at oiiec drapati-hed Lieutenant ('iirroii, 
.-tli|e-i|e-4 amp. to i-onvey hit coiicratnl ili'iiia P> 
Jiriita-licr-'ieiienil .■k .irlett, and |o aaj. •'Well done." 
Thef.dlaiit --M ofll.ei's fa- e hcaiiie-l with pleasure 
when he reccivr<l the mevs.ice 1 Ipci; to th.ank hit 
|or<lthip very alncerely. wai» Iih reply. The cavalry 
dill not lony; pursue their emniy. Their loss waa 
very alight, about thirly five killed and wounded Id 


¥be f5oy’^ Own *Pkfei^. 


Inth affairt. Tliere were not more than four or five 
' men killril •lutrit.’lit, and our moat raateriaJ Iom waa 
from the ciniioii playiiif on our heavy dragoons 
I afterwaida, nlien covering Che retreat of our light 
1 cavalry. 

I And now occurred the melancholy cataatrophe 
I which mil ua all with aorrow. It apoeari tliat the 
I Quartemiaater-nt-iicral, Hrlgmller Airey, thinking 
I that the Light I'uvalty ha<l not gone far enough lu 
front when the eiieiny'a horse had fled, gave an order 
I In writing tu < .iptaiii Ni>lan. Ifith Hutaars, to take to 
' Lord Liican, directing hia lordahip " to advance " hla 
; cavalry iieamr to the eiieiiiy. A nraver soldier than 
' i'a|iUiu Nolan the army •lid Dot p’aaeaa Ho waa 
I known to all hla arm of the service for hU entire 
I devotion hia profeMion, sn<l hia name must he 
I (niiiliiNr to alt who take liit'-reat in our cavalry for 
I hi8 eii elU-nt work. piil>):s>i-i| a year a^. on our drill 
' ami lyslem of remount Hiol oreaking horaca [ had 
' the pleasure of hit aciiiiaii.'am-e, and I know he 
rii(i-il.oiled the mi’SC ex ilu-d -pinions respecting the 
canal.ilitica -.f the Kngli*h In - ve soldier. l’ro|>erly 
I led. the ttriiish Hiu«.ir and l>rignon could, in hia 
' miriil. break iiiuarc. lake batlertef ri le over i-oluniiia 
' of itifaotty. and pn-ree any other cavalry In the worlil 
aa if they were niaile of straw. He thought ti-cT liml 
. Dot had the opp.-rtunity of doing all that was in their 
I power, and that they Iia>l mUsed even such chances 
I aa they had offered to them—thatt In fact, they were 
. in lome measure disgraced. A matrhicaa horseman 
and a first-rate iwordsman, he held in contempt. I 
I am afraid, even grape and canister. Ilerode off with 
I hia orders to Lonl Liieam Be la now dead an<l gone. 

I Go<i forbid I should coal a shade on the brichiiitM 
of hia honour, hat I am bound t<v state wi.ai I am 
told ocenrred when he rc-ached hit lord-ohip. 1 should 

f iremlae that as the Kuailan cavalry retired their in- 
antry fell back towaisla the bead of the valNy, 
leaving men In three of iheredonbti they had taken, 
and abandoning the fourth. They had also placed 
a-niie gima on the he-ghta over their poltion «n the 
left of the gorg.'. Tlu-ir cavalry J.-im-d the rese-rvea, 
amt drew up In tlx aohd divisions, in an ohlbpie line, 

I acn»« the entrance to the gorge, .six '..-xttaliona of 
' infantry were placet! behind tlicm, and almut thirty 
gniia were drawn up along their line, while niaasesof 
; Infantry were alto cnI1rct'-il on the hills Iwhind the 
, reilinibtt on our right. Diir cavalry had TDored upto 
- the ridge across the valley, on our left, aa the ground 
I was liroken In fr.-nt, anti had haltetl In the order I 
‘ have alreatly nioTitioned When Lord Lucan received 
I the orlcrfrom (^l|•tnin Solon, and had read it. he 
' aski’tl, we are toM. '■ Where are we to advance to? " 
('apt till N'flan p>iiiitt-<l with hla linger to the line of 
the Ruvsisiis, ami aanl, "Tlierc are the enemy, and 
th.Te arc thr guns, air. In-f.tre them : It it your duty 
I t" tak'- them,'' or wor-l> to that etfect, according to 
tin- st.-ilenu-nta mn-ie since hia death. L<T<t Lucan, 
wiDi relucLatii-f, gave the onier tu LunI Cardigan to 
' n'lvaiic<' up'll tin- ■gum, cncelriug that his orders 
I c"m|M-Ile'l him to do so. The iiohle Earl, though he 
' did not shrink, a 1 s<a saw the fearful odds a^inat him. 

\ bon Quixote in his tilt against the windmill waa not 
nearly so rash ami reckl<-BS as the gallant fellows who 
prepare<{. wiiliont a thought, to rush on almost cer¬ 
tain death. It is a nmxim of war that “ cavalry never 
I ai'l witlioiit a support," that “ infantry should he 
clos-* at imiid wln-ii cavalry carry guns, aa the effect 
' is only instantaneous," and that It is necessary to have 
' on the flank of a line of cavalry some squailrons in 
I column, the attack on the flank ivciug most dan- 
1 geroiis The only snpport oar light cav^ry hati was 
{ the reserve of heavy cavalry at a great distance 
It-hiiid them, the infantry and guns being far in Ihe 
' rear. Tlicre were no squadrons tu column at all, and 



there was a plain to charge over, before the eneniy's 
funa were reached, of a mile and a half In length. 

At ten miiiiiU'S past eleven our Light Caratry 
Brigade advanced. Tlie whole brigade fcnrccly 
made one effective regiment, accorvling to the nniu- 
bers of CouUneutal armit-a, and yet it was more tlian 
we could spare. At they rushed towards the front 
the RuMians opened on them from the guns in the 
redoubt on the right with volleys of musketry ami 
rifles They swept proudly post, glittering fn the 
morning sun iu all the pride and spleodour of war. 
We could scarcely l>elieve the Evidence of our senses r 
Aurely that hamlful of men are not going to charge 
an armv in position f Aiasl it was but too true. 
Their desperate valour knew no bounds, snd fur 
Indeeri was it remove<l fmm Its so-called better part 
—dls< rctlon. They a<lvaiic<d in two Hues, quicken¬ 
ing their pace at Ihcv closed towards the enemy. A 
more feanul tpectacio was never witnessol thsn hy 
Uioee who, wKhoiit the power to aid, U'held their 
herilc countrymen rushing to the arms of death. At 
the distance of I.e<iO yards the whulu line of the 
enemy botched forth, from thirty iron mouths, a 
fli>od of smoke and flame, through which hiwed the 
deadly balls. Iheir flight was marked by Instant 
gaps Id enr ranks, by <10811 men and horses, by steeds 
flying wounded or riderless acrou the plain. Thu 
lint line Is broken ; It is Joined by the second ; tliey 
never h»U or check their t^d an Instant. With 
diniinished ranks, thinned uy those thirty gum. 
which the Kuulans had laid vrith the most deadly 
acenrary, with a halo of flashing stesl above their 
hods, and with a cheer which waa many a noble 
fellow's death-cry, they flew into the smoke of the 
batteries; hut ere they were loet ^m view the plain 
waa strewed with their bodies and with the carcases 
of horses. They were exposed to an oi>llque hm 
from the batteries on the hills on both sides, as w ell 
as to a direct fire of musketry. Through the clouds 
of smoke we could eee their sabres flashing as they 
rode up to the guns and dashed between them, cut¬ 
ting down the giinnert as they stood. Wc saw them 
riding through the guns, as I have said; to our 
delight, we taw tliern retnnhut, after breaking 
through a coli<n>n of Rnaalan Infantry and scatter¬ 
ing them like ch If when the flank Are of the battery 
cm the hlU swept them down, scattered and broken 
as thsy were. Wounded men and diamounted troopei'^ 
flying towards us told the sad tale—dumi-gods coubi 
not have done what we had failed to do. At the very 
moment when they were about to retreat an enor¬ 
mous mass of lAncers was burled on their flank. 
Colonel Sherwell, of the 8th Hufsars, saw the danger, 
and rode his few men straight at them, cutting IiIk 
way through with fearful loss. The other regiments 
turned and engaged in a desperate encounter. With 
courage too great almost lor credence, they were 
breaking their way through the columns which en¬ 
veloped them, when there took place an act of 
atrocity without parallel in the modem warfare ol 
civilised nations. The RuaaUn gunners, when the 
storm of cavalry passed, returned to their guns. 
They taw their own cavalry mingled with the 
troopers who had Jnst ridden over them, and, to the 
eternal disgrace of the Russian name, the mlacreanta 
poured a miirderons volley of grape and canister on 
the mats of itruggtlng men ana horses, mingling 
friend and foe in one common mlo. It was aa much 
as our Heavy Cavalry Brigade could do to cover thr- 
retreat of the miserable remnant of that band of 
heroes as they retnnieil to the place they had so 
lately quitted In all the pride of life. At thirty-five 
minutes psst eleven not a British soldier, except the 
dead anil dying, was left In front of these bloody 
Muscovite guns. 


Corrcsponilcncc. 


PjioToniuPnT (A Beginner, France) —If yon are “A 
BcKiinier " yoii h.id niiu-h Ixttx-r not attempt tu 
senxitise your <>«ii papx-r. b.it buy It ready sensi- 
tisi-d from any denier We ••an recommend that 
made by MeMra. ll. T. E<lv>ar<ls, Tin- Droit-, Hack¬ 
ney. London, K. If you really wish to prepare 
your own paper, you shouM get a book on the su1>- 
jeet. such as " liiirton's M-xlem Pli<it4>graphy.'' 
price Is., published by Piper and Carter. 6. i'urni- 
val Street, London, T.C., as it is far too long a 
buiiness to give iletalls in this column. 

EUtTKlOTT (O. I. Pilt).-1 The sire of wire does 
not very miicli slgiiiiy ; No. •.’( will answer well. It 
maybe Uie hune for the larger motor, only you 
would want more of it. 'J. An a'-cnnitilalor lor 
“ storage cell' ) would l>e more trouble than it wsi 
worth, ns you would want a dynaiuo with which to 
charge it. for if chargetl by battery it would Iw 
more tr<ni 1 >l« than to light the lamps ilirect from 
the battery. It wouM, however, g.i on for a longer 
time without stopping. If yon want to make an 
accumulator, you had l>etter get No. v’ltj of “ Tlie 
English Mechanic. ' pose HilO. as it woiiM take np 
too much space here. K.-ich cell of .in accumulator 
civet two Volta, so y<-u w<ni]d want tliree theoreti¬ 
cally, an<l four piacDcally to light your aix-volt 
lamp. If yiui can get " Kb ctnc.-il Initmment- 
luakine for Amateiirv." hy s. R. Lottone, you will 
find aTot of infortnatiou in it. 


W. a.— 1. You can get a lamp 01 -ow as 2} volts from 
-Messrs. Dale or Mr. Bottoue. Addresses given in 
the article. 2. The lamp will cost you Ss. or 6s. 
3. Nightingales in the wild state live nn various 
species of insects, grubs, worms, ants' eggs. etc. 

C- H. Gut'OH. — Of the substances you mention, 
parafflii wax is the Iiest for insulating the wire of 
the coil, and is always used for that purpi'sc. 
When the coll Is flnlslieil.’yon can give It a coat of 
shellac varnish, or Scott's indiarubber varnish, 
which will add to its appearance, and render the 
external solution more complete. 

B. O. P Mouel Esc 1SE(0.\V. .loluisoii).—1 Tlie hole 
(n) must I'O low enough to allow of throw of crank 
uniler Imiler 'Very little extra room should t>e 
allowed, as the higher it is kept the steadier the 
engine will mn. A c of course must lie drilled so 
that the n li els all loach the lire. 2. Yes, use a 
hammer witli round nose for riveting. 

(WalterC. Penke.)-1. Fig. 44 is simply a section 
showing internal arrangement of piimiis. Read the 
previous instructions more carefully : the dimen¬ 
sions are given of every part. 2. Ves, shaft is 
turned np from J-Inch steel rod. See Fig. 38. 3. 
Yes. of course, >>earings must lie donhle, or bow 
could yon get shaft in? They are secured by bolts 
or screws. 


! IXPIOESTION (A. J. Jackson and George T. Jackson).— 
Ktop taking medicine unless this tonic : One ounce 
of qiinssiB-watcr, ten drops of tincture of iron and 
ten uf dilute iibosphoric acid twice a day, half an 
hour before meals. M'e do not reply by poet 

NuritALoiA. MoLR os Bai'k(.t. Meldruni).—1. Cure 
depends on cause, ■‘‘ee to the teeth. Strengthen 
the nerves. Good food ; lots cf milk. A teaspooK- 
fnl or dessert-spoonful of Parrish’s Syrup of Plios- 
I phates tlii'k-e daily, and the bath. 2. A mole on 

I the middle "f the l>ack means that yon will always 

have A mole on the middle of the back unless you 
are fool enough to meddle with it. 

Doo'a Hair coMtSd off (Major Ponbew).—Wosh 
twice a week with Spratts' soap, and use that firm’s 
hair lotion. 

T-ATTO" :Marks ASP SiTTiso HESS (Eiiderslev).— 
1. Kiiiiiiiiig a re<l-hot needle under the skin, if the 
cure ivn’t worse than the disease. 2. N'o; why 
I should yon take the chickens away. 

! Cat III (M. a. Z . Taj-nton).-Examine for canker, 
and treat with a lotion of alum five grains to the 
I ounce. 

; Games (G. Wilson)—N'otliing easier. tVrite for 
I price list to Mr. J. Piggoit, 117. Clieapside. Xxindon 
[ A really good cricket-bat would be a nice present. 
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Yl)e Soy’^ O^Yr^ S^apef. 


fi(>l RRUKADS. — On p-ve 0^5, in the article on 
” Kiuurehcadt," lUrn ii misprinteii fur item. The 
ermtuni it so obvious a> bard)}' to need fortnal 
c») rectioD. 

Blaok Hkaps, Hkioht. Ctcuiso (Athletic).—!. 
s<iiieeze them out, nnJ rub to zinc ointment at 
i>i{rht. 8. Youtli of nineteen, areni^e height alxiQt 
feet 4^ tnchca. S. Yes; cycling develops muscle 
if regnluly and systematically indulged in. 

Wants to bs omtiRD up {Danglisb).—If to any 
great extent, what yon speak of is dangerous, and 
you must consiiU a doctor. The other boy is a 
blackguard, and lili habits will lead him to a life 
of great niiMry. To some extent w hat you mention 
is natural. Keep pure and pray for strength. 

Weak CincuLATios. Salutis« (Rob Roy) —I. lifo- 
derate, ri-gtvlar exercise, and the bath. 2. A gentle* 
man walking wiUi anulber who salutes a lady, 
whom the first does not know, ought also to lift 
Ills hat, but he need not even look towards her; 
indeed, he should not 

TnE Bath (Cold Tub).—Olad of another convert. 
Dr. OonioD Stables, k.n.. who advocates the mom- 
ing tub. Is rejoiced. He wants to make all the Ixiys 
of the B. O. P. M hardy as the sailor lads he de< 
scribes In his stories. No. yuu need not wet the 
hair, but vtU lave the face. 

Tsvabt III (Olaigoweglan). — Impossible to say. 
tiivc plain black and white canary-seed, a little 
green fi>od. and also a ten<poonfiil daily of fresh 
ev'g and biscuit crumbs. Put a rusty nail in the 
water. 


InCRfASiNO THE HEIGHT (Anxious IiKiuifer).-YoQ 
are S feet 11 inches, and still you want to grow ; 
If your hair w.as black you woulil want it curly, no 
doubt, (ryniiiastic exercises ami regular living, with 
no bad habits; these form yoiu only chance. Do 
not smoke.. 

FRRPr.HO Fox-Terrisr (Thomas).—The household 
scraps. 

Fi-vsHiso OP THE Face AFTER Meals (Williams).— 
Indigestion. The morning tub Is the beet cure, 
with exercise. Do not take medicine. 

Cat with Vermin (Frances M. T,)—Keating's insect 
powder. Bnish it out again. Keep the puss in at 
night by feeding lost thing. 

Growing strong (Long ’Un)—Six feet one inch. 
Always rise up from the table feeling you could 
eat a little mnre The best soaps are PamlUue, 
Sanltos, and Pears'. 

MAOriRS: Fekdiso (O. H. Jones). - All sorts of hones 
scraps. If possible let him free. He may steal a 
silver spoon or ring now* and then, but that won't 
signify, will It, George T 

Rabbit with Sore Ears ^abbltarisn).—Wash, and 
use Ssnitas ointment. Keep clean. 

Frogs and Tadpoles (C. H. H.).—We hope to have 
an article sopq on the Virariam. 


The Bath (H. 31.).—Xo, the cold shower or sponge 
bath after a warm one does good. We canoOT pre¬ 
scribe for your back, not knowing the cause of ail¬ 
ment. 

Book on Canaries (T. Barlow) —CasselTs best, bnt 
very big. There is one pulilisbed by Upcott GDI, 
17C, Strand, for a few shilltiigs. 

Book on Dog Training (H. C. W.).—At olBcw of 
" Exchange and Mart." 

Dog III (Percy).—He has mange. Wash twice a 
week, and use sulphur ointment. Do not keep bliu 
on the chaio, and feed very w ell. 

Rabbits (Thom. Davers) —It is best to stick to plafai 
food, and not give fancy garden weeds, etc. Bnt 
any vegetable a rabbit will eat fs little likely tu 
hurt it. 

Canap.IES Moulting (R. Blobb).—Feed more nutri¬ 
tiously and keep warm and free from draughts. 
That is about the whole secret. 

Birds' Eggs (Ralph Rover).—It is impossible to 
name the eggs of birds with any degree of aatisfac 
tioQ without seeing them, and we seldom get any¬ 
thing but the most crude descriptions from our 
boys. 

Linnets (F. H. B. and OthersX—Canaiy seed, lintR 
and rape. Plenty of water, and green food. 



.4kwfhi-ndI.ANP Dogs fJ, B ).—Yes. the pure bred 
are the black. The black oud white are called Lond- 
icvra. 

Salt cat (Ignoramos).—.\ mixture of rock-salt, old 
mortar, and brine. 

r.ii.ijNrss, Sci'RF (Atlanta'.-1. There is no cure 
for iMtidiieiM if the roots uf the Iinir are destroyed, 
tfuacka thrive on this trouble. 2. A borax lotion, 
wliich any chemist cau prepare. 

Fish, Birps (H. Bethell).—1. Yea. fish will thrive In 
y'liir pond if It is properly cemented and water* 
I'binis an* growing in it. 2. Jackdaws, niagpli's, and 
jay* would hnnlly agree in an nviaiy. There would 
nut be three eyes among the lot of them in three 
months 

Drafness from Bathing (Donald).—Put cotton¬ 
wool ill the ears. 

P 'lMiii-oE, inr, IKomet).—Let the water come to 
llin boil; a<ld the salt. .Meal In till thick with ;<ie. 
lii’iiii, not coarse, oatmeal. Boil three minutes. 
2. Three-pound dumbl)e1Is for a boy of thirteeu. 3. 
Do not ride cycle till tlfteen years old. 

Asthma (E. F.).—Yes, against you. Consult a doctor. 

RrisiNG HIS Health (Puer)—Of coune you are. 
.siiioking Is bad enough, but the other is a thouaaud 
limes worse. You arc killiug yourself. 

Stahlinijs (food for) (Mercer, .and J. Henderson). — 
A sup of lirend-aml-iiiiik every morulug, and all 
*oi t4 i>f thingAdnring the day. Give them freedom. 
Tlic) will uot fly away if permitted to be free from 
the first. 

Di'Vk's Food (H. A- Baird ami Another).—The 
smaller grains. 

Ailments (Willham Ray).—Dear William, we are not 
a wir-ird. How can wo tell why your Nanny 
scratches if you donut give im all particulars. You 
arc only one of many who write us thus. Perhaps 
she U bailly bedded. Perhaps she is thinking. 
Perhaps she is going to write a story for the 
B. O. P.! 

Violin, Girls .and the B. 0. P. (^flilie).—l. No, 
Millie, Icnni to play, but as you have a bad li.ack 
never fatigue it. j, Yc!«. the B. O. p is as good for 
'.•tIa '•..ys, if they like It. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(TWELFTH SERIES.) 


V.—Amateur Photographic Competl- 
tiou. 

[.As we are closing' up the ourreut volume 
for prcs.s before llie expiration of the ex* 
teii(le<l (late jfiven, by .special reijuest, a.s 
that up to Avliich xve would receive from 
competitors, the publication of the Award 
is necessarily postponed until the com¬ 
mencement of our next volume.] 


VI.—Sketoh^g from Nature. 

In aniionneing this subject we wrote:— 

Wr once more .attempt to stimulate the artistic 
efT'Tta of our readers by utfering Two Prutes. of Tiro 
fti/'iK'dJi and Our Oulnfa respectively, for the l^est 
original sketch in oils or w-atcv-c<doiirs representative 
of •• .si'KiNO-Tll'E.” Competitufs will Ik divided into 
two dosses (not counting the extra Over-age class) as 
follows—junior, all ag•;^ up to 18 ; Senior, ages from 
18 to 24. The higher prize will go to the class show- 
itg superior merit. 

Our Award is a.s follow.s:— 

Senior Division (apef IS lo 24). 
PrUea^Onc Guinea each. 

A. E. Mascall (age 22), Belmout Villas, Night¬ 
ingale Vale. Woolwich, 

George Meahns (age 21), 1, Willingham Terrace, 
Kentish Town, N.w. 

certificates. 

[The names are an-auyed in order n/merit.] 

V. rmMiiFRUTS, 2, f'tratturd rice, Ctmp H','.'., 
Biruiiiigliam. 


J. II. Sales, 22, Bellevue Road, Nottinghanr. 

John 31. Clark, 24, Percy Circus, Loudon, w.< 

C. 31. ALLEN, 60, Lome Street, K1dderniiDst«r. 

Frank S. Dobbs, 23, Westwlck Gardens, Wnk 
sington. 

Junior DmsioK (all ayes vp to is). 

Prize—One Guinea. 

Thomas Crawuall (age IG), 230, Kenniagtoa 

S.K. 

CERTIFICATES. 

E. J. Btard, 4, WerringtOD Street, Oakley Sa« 
N.W. 

James Lvall. Elmbnnk Cottage, Mc.Arthnr i 
D unoon-on-C'lyde, Scotland. 

A. I.VAI.L, Elmbank Cottage, McArthur StvMt. 
noon-on*CIyde. 

R. C. Reselky, 6, Charlotte Street M'est, 
field. 

Tnos. Brtdone, 3, Tail Street, Easter Road, 
burgh. 

F. W, Bruce, 12, York Place, Edinburgh. 

H. J. Peacock. Bottlesford, Marlborougfa, wr 

Leonard Sakkb, 33, Ditchling Road, Brighton. 

I. 0. BoFAJiAN, British Consulate, Diarbckir, 
key ill Asia, 

W. McCallum, 34, Glasgow Street, 
gow. 


Vn. -Story Needing Words. 

[The date at xvliicli we have to close 
present A'(dume precludes the poasihilitj 
our puhli^liiii" our Award in this Coiu^ 
tiiiii until the coiiiiucnci^inent of our 
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FROM A S('HOOLBOY'S 
JOLRNAL. 

Bv AscoTT R. Hope, 

A iilhnr of “ Mj! Adventure u» the Atlas 
HoHHlain*," “ A Strange Trip 
Abroad," tte, 

CH.VPTER IV.—CAPTIVITY AT 
CONSTANTINE—(cOHimMft/). 

"Yl Y escDrt took me sonie way 
rouml, iWAsing along tlie 
heights oppwite the walla, before 
reaching a bridge by wliicli we 
could enter the town. I had 
plenty of time then to speculate 
as to what would hapi»en to me 
—surely nothing very serious; 
there must be some mistake 
somewhere or other. Then, 
alarmed and confounded as I 
was, I could nut but feel a little 
flattered at so much fuss being 
made over me, and that I shonld 
be thought worthy of such a 
formidable escort. To be taken 
up by a common policeman 
would have hurt my pride ; bat 
there wos at least no Imniiliation 
in finding myself in custody of 
three turbane<l warriors armed 
to the teeth. At length I had 
come njion a really romantic 
adventure. 

Bat I found it more difficult 
to keep np my spirits when, after 
crossing the bridge and getting 
into the streets, a rabble of 
urchins, white and brown, gath¬ 
ered at the tail of the procession, 
hooting, jeering, and grinning 
08 if I were a monkey or a 
dancing bear, and they expected 
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lue to give a perforiiianne at the next 
corner. I’cople came to tlie shop dooi’s to 
gaze at tliU desperate oliaraoter, wlio had 
fallen into tlie irresistible {mwor of France. 
It might l>e all verj’ tine for them, but I 
did not much enjoy being matle a public 
Rj)ectaole of. 

I was le<l nniler thewimlows of our hotel, 
where I looked up, vainly hoping to see my 
uncle, or even one of the waiters. 1 miule 
a feeble attem])t to get my stem conductors 
to halt here j but the Turcos frowned so 
savagely that I gave it up as a bn<l job, 
and submissively followed them to the gate 
of tlie citaiicl. Sooner or later my captors 
woul<l be bound to give me an interpreter, 
then it would be time enough to take what¬ 
ever stejw were neces.sary for putting my¬ 
self under the protection of the Union dack. 

I liad a vague notion that the British 
Consul was the pro|>er authority to api>eal 
to. But what if tliere siiouhl turn out 
to be no British Consul at Constantine ? 
And what if I were not allowed his assist¬ 
ance? I had another vague notion that 
this i>art of Algeria was under martial law 
—that the military authorities could do as 
they pleased, without troubling them.selves 
about trial by jury, habrnsi corpus, the 
liberty of the subject, or whatever answered 
to these institutions in France. 

Mv heart sunk, tlicn, as we entered the 
Kasbah, the scene of so many a deed of 
terror and cruelty. Yesterday my uncle 
and I had here been sharply ordereil oit by 
tlie sentn’, who seemetl to find cause for 
suspicion in our peeping into the barrack- 
yard beyond. Touay my entrance was 
made only too easy. 1^ tlie way, I am not 
quite sure whether the scone of my caji- 
tivity was really the fainou.s citadel, or only 
some ordinary barrack. But it sounds better 
to call it tlic Kasltah. 

They took me first into the guard-room, 
where a party of sohlicrs of the line, look¬ 
ing very liot in their full uniform, were 
lounging about «>r sleeping on the lieiiclies. 
it was quite a wuidfall for them to have a 
prisoner to gape at, especially a prisoner of 
such unusual appearance us I must have 
lireseiiteil ; and as they crowded round me, 
all talking at once, I could guess from their 
liv ely interest that I came accused of having 
tloiie .something out of the common. Not 
that they took it at all gravely, for tliey 
laughed and made great fun of me, whicli 
was by no means agreeable wlien one could 
not see wliere the joke lay ; and one of 
these merry fellows, to cheer me up, went 
through an expressive pantomime ot shoot¬ 
ing somebody, os a hint of what 1 might 
cvjiect. 

But after a little, finding that I could not 
nnderst ind them or answer their miestions, 
tliey left me alone and <lmp|>c(l off to their 
former occupations. I was glad t<i slink 
into a corner, sitting down on a stool, where 
I coultl undistiirlieil indulge in my gliMimy 
reflections, and cast side-glances upon the 
scene around me, so strange to my eyes. 
One go<Ml thing was that the heathen 
Turcos ha<l disappeared after handing me 
over to the guard, and the French soldiers 
here —most of them little better than mere 
boys -did not look very terrilile fellows, or 
likely to slmot a prisoner in real earnest— 
indeed, they wounl hardly liave made such 
a jest of it had the business been so serious. 
A knot of tlieiu, soiiatted on the floor, were 
playing at a sclio<ilboyisb sort of game, tiie 
rules of which 1 could not catcli; but the 
great point c»f it sceme<l to lie that almost 
every minute someone had to hold out his 
haml to receive three blows from a knotted 
handkercliief, to llie uproarious amusciiicnt 
of the rest. I thought I miglit liavc con¬ 
trived to feel more or less at home witli 
these jovial warriors if only I could get 
homeoue to toll me the reason and the cud 
of thU inexplicable captivity. 
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It appeareil a long time tliat I sat there 
waiting in clieerlf.s.s suspense. The only 
person who sliowed any pity for me wa.s an 
impudent-looking vivumlicrc, a girl dres.sed 
in a gay uniform, who, on entering the 
guard-room and lieing told all about me, 
came up to pat me on the shoulder and 

£ ;av'e me a bunch of d.ates, aa if to bid me 
reep my heart up. That little mark of 
good-natured friendliness had almost broken 
ilown iiiy fortitude. I thankfully munched 
the dates, but felt half ready to give way, I 
who till now had striven to i^ar myself like 
a man in my strange misfortune. Was I 
not a corporal in our school volunteers ? and 
whatever happened, di»I it not liehove me to 
see that through no weakne.ss of mine should 
England come to sliame before these Frencli- 
men ? 

I did my best to keep cool, and te occupy 
my mind by making up some siveecli to say 
in my defence when I came to be brought 
liefore any jwrson in autliority, as I guessed 
would be tlie next step. But 1 was too much 
bewildered and troubled for grammatical 
exercises, my stock of practical French, 
too, chiefly consisting of the names of 
things to eat, whicli would not much help 
me here. Bc-sides, as the gentleman in 
“ Happy Thoughts ” found who tried to 
compose a Dictionary of Bepavtecs, what 
I was to say must chiefly depend on what 
might 1>e said to me, and there was I 
always in the dark. I had long ago aban¬ 
doned the idea that I could be tr^ted so 
rigorously os a mere trespas.ser. 

1 daresay, after all, this trying perio<l of 
my captivity did not last more than ten 
minutes, or wliat the F'reiich call «« »i««- 
ints quart d'hcurc. It was my old ac¬ 
quaintance, the fat sergeant, who now came 
to fetch me away. Tliis time an armed 
guard was not con.sidered necessary. He 
simply caught me by the collar and lugged 
me oir across a courtyard, where we met 
several groups of soldiers in different uni¬ 
forms—red-capiied Zoiiave.s, native Spahis 
witli their ilowin*' burnouses, infantry of 
the line in long blue coats, others lounging 
or going about fatigue duty in tbeir sliirt- 
sleeves. I was so iiut that I had, taken 
off the overcoat I wore, disjilaying myself 
in all the juvenilitv of sliort jacket and 
turndown collar. ’Those warriors might 
well stare after me, wondering what one 
so young could have done to be made a 
military prisoner. They could not wonder 
more than I <lid myself. 

The sergeant, however, seemed to have 
no sense of liuniour, nor of pity, hut grimly 
led me on into a large room furnished .like 
an office, where, behind a table covered 
with papers, sat a most imposing officer, a 
row or metlals and crosses glittering on his 
bren.st, who was coolly trying to reail my 
sister’s letter; and my drawing-book lay 
also open liefore iiim. 

At tlie sight of me lie shrugged his 
shoulders and raised his eyebrows as if in 
astonishment. Perhaps he Iiad not been 
prepared for sitting in judgment on a 
schoolboy. After interchanging a few 
words with my conductor, he addressed me 
in a foreign tongue, wiiich was neither 
French nor English; but pre-sently I be¬ 
came aware that he was si)eaking German, 
a language I knew the sound of, and could 
do a few exorcises in, nothing more. 

I shook my head ami replied velie- 
mcnently, "Aufflais—jc suis Auglais~nc 
coinjyrcwz O'cr/iiftii.” 

Now the officer tried me in French ; Imt 
he spoke so quickly that I could not make 
out a word, and only answered with my 
old song, Aiiiflals, Aufflitis! which 1 re¬ 
peated over and over .again to make sure 
of his understanding i(. 

Uiioe more some incomprehensible talk 
went on licfore my face ; and the eml of 
it was tliat the olIK'er called an orderly 
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and sent him off with a nie-ssage. Tlifs 
we all waiteil in awkward silence, tlit 
arbiter of my fate, as I guessed him to h. 
looking queerly all over me, twisting la- 
waxed mc)u.stache, while I shuffled my tei 
about and did not know what to do vuil 
my hands under his scrutiny. What o;d(i 
was now being prepareil for me ? Aun 
from tlie mystery of the whole matter, tin- 
was worse than lieing sent up to any iiea- 
master, who did not carry a sword, H'i- 
have a tlionsandjiiyrmidoiis at call tod»bi- 
bidding; besides, that judge would at lei-: 
speak English and let me come to r 
e.vpianation with him. It was all 1 coui 
do to bear myself erect in the present cii 
cuinstances. 

At length the door ojvened, and to idj 
joyful relief I saw a known face. \Vb 
entered but that very same young privateo; 
Zouaves tliat had already come to nc 
rescue in the oasis of Biskra ! The V. 
cumte de St. Landophe bis name was, .Ui. 
he sjKike English liKe a native. I wa.- 1» 
glad to .see him again turn up just at tli- 
nick of time, to wonder how he came lierr. 
but he was evidently surprised to find nr 
in such a plight. 

“ Hallo ! ” ho greeteil ,me in a low vobt 
as he gave his officer tlie military salutr 
and stood at attention to answer ceriai: 
questions now put to him. 

So much I understood, timt he had le^* 
sent for to act as interpreter. 1 bad hariih 

I iatience to wait till 1 was spoken to, li' 
lurst out, I 

“ Do tell me whatever is the matter f 
‘ ‘ They say you were caught drawiii;; li- ' 
fortitications,” he informed me, half j 
ing at iny’ eagerness, and I saw that lb 
officer was indined to laugh too, whicli. t 
one way, Mas a Mclcome -‘-^ign, thou^di i 
M’as a certjain come.doMii to find uiw/ 
laughed at after being treated as an in 
portaiit prisoner. 

“ Well, what's the harm of that ?” 

“ You mayn't, you knoM'. This old l ii- 
of a sergeant tJwk you for a re.il >: • | 
Gennan sjy. But it will be all right \>!o j 
I tell Avlio you are.” i 

“Tell him it's a mistake—I didn’t knu" | 
Tell liiiii I'm sorry and that I’ll never u-'r 
again. Say I never M a.H in Germany in n;' 
life,” I splullored out. 

Trying hard to preserve his gmvity.: 
viconite translutecl my statements for 
benefit of his -siijiorior. 

" I'ai/aitcincul!" ansvvered he, toui liii. 
his caji to me, M’itli formal politeness. 

I saw a twinkle in hi.s eve: then I, ^ 
lie outdone in courte.sy, Wbbed my hea'i’ 
liim os little aMkivardly as I c»mld. ict 
drew an inward breath of satisfafii'ir. > 
.see the ati'uir taking this friendly fi". 
But tlie sergeant looked disanpoiuui; > 
know that he had not cajitured any 'V 
dangerons enemy after all. 

After a iew more M’ords had passe*! • , 
tween tlieni in French, the ymmg Z<>n.i"| 
plucked me bv the arm and told me I"-' 
at liberty. 1’Iie officer civilly handc<l 
over my impem, witli a little speech, tn'.- 
lated as a caution not to exerei»e niy ;* | 
tLstic skill uiMin French fortre,<?.ses i«r :L i 
future, w ithout getting leave. 1 {tssur-* | 
him that I Avas going to start for home iv 
day: and I thought of adding that I sli*>ak 
be glad to hud myself back in a !au*l 
one ci.uld draw the Tower of London ■* : 
the Knightsbridge Barracks till one v,.- 
black iu tlie face, and not lie .«uspoci*«<i 
any criminal intention. But, umlcr ■ 
circumstances, I thought best to keep ti-i- 
remark to myself. 

The vicomte showed me out of the If* 
racks, on liie Avav ex]ilaiiiing how M-ri ■ 
Ava.s the offence t had comiiiitted 
French military law. He aleo tolii 
that tliere had been some riiiuours *•: ' 
German sjiy supposed t<» lie stealthily t- 
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in iiiaktti;' ]<lanH of the fi>rtiti<'ati<>ns. 
lor I vft.' not liliniiliiiaily iiii'talvii 

wli'-n tilt? sof'iiers fiiuyht iiio ski-lt'luti;;, 
lii'l'k'ii i>]i ill a (ret*. I >li<>ul<l citiiil luV't lt 
hi -ky. In* ■<11*1. lU.it I lijwl n‘>t fallen at .ni.'f 
lli«* liaiiil'* of th)" {^■n*larin<'t’i<‘. »lii> 
not •»o i-a'lly iiavt* h-I nn* A-* for 
iiiiii tiirniti;.' ii]* t * my ii—•i-lam *’, lliat wan 
!<“■ hy hj-* iiiiviiie la'fii Inotielii 


to <'on'taiitine th»* day In'tore. to ^ivi* ovi- 
(l<-ii '<- lit a court inartial -Allotlicr stroke of 
111 k for nn‘, Kii;;li'li i» no sin h \crv 
(■•iiiiiiion ai-coni|>li-iiiuciit in the Frciicii 
army. 

lie camt* M'itli nu* f*> tlic hot**!, mIhtc— 
iml U iiii; on *luty -in- >t.ivc*l to *liun<'r. 
ainl Wf ■'jM-nt v«*ry |>!*‘:i'antly lo’jrt'oT liiy 
lii't cvfiiiii;' in .\j-* iia. My uiiclu lic huvii 


liinisolf yhnl it wjuh the la-^t, nn lie con!<! no 
]onj;**r Uar the ctiaryo «>f looking mi*', a 
youne»tei with sinh a knack of ;;*tt;!i;; 
into trouhle as I hiul shown. NeM nieh^ 
Me Mere tossing i>nee more on the stoimy 
Me*literi;tii<'an, ami tny journal is mi ••a- 
jir**'sive iilank till we set Unit on Jiuroi - an 
grouiiii: 
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i; AY^rOM) FliKZOLS: 

A STKANtlE ST‘>UY OF TLITK. AND rKKADVENTl'RE. 

llv Lo itiE, 
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fllAlTKR WII.—THE EXI’:ATI'>X. 


I N' tlip ofllcp of tlx? limin', where the 
jiuhlic pros«'eiil*>l ap|i. ;iri *l witiiout 
sl*-!ay. iSaymoml shortly (h'pos.'il to the 
I.K-ts M itliiii his ktioM hslg** ; tii*'tragic 
ihuth of his father; liis own il.-sertioli 
III tin- neighhourliiMxl of yiielK-c ; the 
siih* of the Hell*' Inna anti )i*t cargo. 
Ht* said how tin s*' tai-f.s, for so lung 
myst<Ti*)ns'to hini, h.nl Ix-eii I'xplaiiied 
to him tlx'ev«-iiing l«-foro *in the Krie 
railway by tln‘n-iuliiig of tiic posthii- 
!u'>ii«i iiiaiius.-iipi of l‘l•t<•^ Mnrpliv. He 
sal>mitt*-il the iiialiUsiTipt. He siii>wed 
li'iw the St i.i<Mii<-iits coiil'l 111* v*-iilieil 
I'V a roii-iular iii'[Uirv at t^hiehee mnl 
.N.'M' ^oik. aii<i jioiiiieil o;:t tliat tin* 
i i-t urn <>f K' i' i ii t'l 1' ran*'e, tin- po-it ion 
lie liail takc-li in till' Ooinitiy. the r*'- 
l>iiihling of his <M.'t li'. :ui<l ih<‘ ri-st, all 
* iinci*le<l exaetlyMiili ih.* stati'im-uts 
.is to dat<* of l‘l•t.•r .Nliiipliy. 

It all .s.'eiii.'d clear as tlx' day and 
iiT»-futahle. Tiie a«sajs<-*l liid not (•ven 
It f*'tnj't to ri-ftit*- the «-h:ug-'s. H*-<‘on- 

tent*-i| hiiiisi'If with a f>'ehle li.nial, 
,1 • '*-i t ing t li.ii lx- had n«-ver lusai mate 
of th«* llelie Inna, ami tlmt it wa.s 
i-nT irely acas*' of n-vinhlaiice of names. 
I’.iit his appearance was so pit*‘OUs, and 
t he pr*'smiii)tir>n of his guilt so strong, 
lliat his an'i’st was at once <leeiih‘tl on. 

At half-past tw«-lve Lo I'oinl*! tie 
K< i'Tn was in prisi>n at ih*‘st. charged 
xviili inurth'r. forgery, and tln ft; tind 
li ivinond Fre/ols, reipieslisl ton-main 
M ilhiii call to as'i-t in tlx* ila)uiry, wa.s 
fiei' to return tt* Va! Tn'gonm-*-. 

A.s he came out of the oili**' of the 
inaire he found the marriage room 
«‘in|'ty. As scMin as K*dern's arrest had 
1 ss-ii deelih'd on. the iiiaire had informed 
tin* Curtiss family, wiio had imme*lia''-le 
retired, and s<x>n the brilliant tin.-' g 
s'oiivoketl for the ceremony had foli>iwi,. I 
tlx'ir example. 

Hut in front of the Hotel de ^'llie 
<’assoulet was waiting with the can 
which again liad l)oth horses in banie.-,.'. 
The coachman, withadmirahle foresight, 
lia< 1 even given the hors«'s a feed of ua t ' 
It Wits easy, tlierefore, to return to \ al 
Tr<‘g*mnec, where llaymond found i lx- 
t'urtisses at table with the engine r of 
the pneumatic Morks, 

When the tii-st moment of stujKir M-as 
over, Klienczor, his wife, and Ma>lge 
herself tliought only of congratulating 
themselves at Imving escaiK'd sueii a 
marriage. And ixmseiiueutly they gave 
Jiaymoud the heartiest of welcome-s 


and had no false .shame in thanking him 
f<.*r t he very great service he had just 
renderetl them. Th«*y made him tell 
tlx'in all the details of wlmt had pas.sed 
at tlie iiuiuiry In't'ore ilie mail*', and 
tlx-y heard tlie news from Drill Pit and 
New York. The tire at tlied«*jxit mus 
not of a nature to rejoice the heart of 
the |X‘trol<’um king ; but the eonse- 
' tjuencos of tlie disaster had Ix'en' so 
extraonlinarily fortunate tliat EWuezer 
eon ill .say witli a good heart, 

*■ My Mord ! four hundred thonsjind 
doll U S is not too much to pay for the 
adv.tntiige of e.scaping tlie alliance M-e 
missed to-daj'—and missed by such a 
sliave." 

Tliis conclusion brought the conver¬ 
sation round to Itaymond's journey, 
and the manner in M'liicii it had heon 
«'tlect«‘d. Maurice Cenoist M as sent for 
t<i he tlianked for having so opiKirtunely 
' diagged the travellei-s out of the liole. 
TImv drunk his healtli, and at onee 
on him a small pension, that he 
might rememher to tlie end of his days 
the exci'lh'iit and courageous insjhra- 
tion that liad made him enter tlie tube. 
Tliey heard t'as.soulet relate liis per- 
' snnal impressions on the collision of 
* tlie carriei's. Thej' cares.sed Itomiwr, 
who liad also i>erformed the passage 
through the Atlantic in seven hours, 
and Mhom a vigorous application of 
I snap and M-ater had disemnarrassed of 
. the natural consequences of his bath in 
j the petroleum lake. Tlien they talked 
I without end of the causes possilde and 
: impossible of the interruption of com¬ 
munication M'ith Tar lUickaway, and 
' sought in vain to explain why the 
stream of petroleum hacl stopped. 

For the tirst time in liis life Ebenezer 
<Iid not see in the event the hand of 
Timothy t'anipbell; and yet he was the 
man who had done it, as Mas learnt in 
flic evening from a long telegram sent 
from the foreman at Far llockaM'ny by 
M-ay of New York to Paris and Hrest. 
Tlie telegram was as follow.s :— 

“ M’e are in great anxiety as to 
vhetlier the travellers leaving this end 
• ■f the tube have arrived at the end of 
nieir journey. The tube was cut or 
iii\stroye<l tliis morning about five 
o .'lock, out at sea, by the explosion of 
a torivdo. t^veral sliips heard and 
, noted the explosion, and we can tix the 
j t me e.xactly. The culprit is Timothy 
j Campbell, who was arrested this morn¬ 


ing on the wliarf at Coney Island, on 
liis return from his felonious expedit ion. 
The police had been looking for him 
since the day before, on account of tlx? 
lire at l>rill Pit, and serious chaige.s 
have been bi'ought agaimst him. H*? 
was tracked by the police, who testify 
that lie si>eiit yesterday making 
suspicious purchases—a torpetlo of 
iiitro-glycenne, an electric battery, in- 
.sulaterl wire, ropes, and u grapnel. At 
the time of his arrest this material was 
found still in his possession, with llie 
excojition of tlie torpedo and a part of 
tlie wire and grapnel. The conclusion 
is, he used the things missing. In fact 
at the end of a few hours all the ships 
entering the harbour reiiorted an 
enormous sheet of petroleum spreiuling 
over the ocean. Thousands of lioats 
immediately went oft’ in the hope of 
collecting the oil, for their own profit 
be it understooti, like Heating gootls 
M'itli no indication of origin. Hut their 
hopes were deceived, as tlie sheet of oil 
enlarg*‘d so rapidly that its thickness 
was not enough to allow them to do 
anything with it. The central police 
ortice iniormed us of the fact at tifty- 
.seven ininute.s past tlireo in the after¬ 
noon, and M'e at once telegraphed to 
Niagara to stop the pumj)s.. But the 
quantity of oil lost in tlic .sea is enor¬ 
mous. Tliore WHS no .sign of a breakage 
at Far I’ockaway. The first suspicion 
we had M as the interruption of our com¬ 
munication M’ith Val Tregoniicc. Jii 
the ojiinion of competent autlioritie-s 
it i.s to be feared tliat tlic tube is 
injured beyond repair. M’e aa’ait in¬ 
structions.'" 

The gravity of tliis hgms could not be 
concealed. It Mas ruin complete and 
irreparable for the owners of tlie tulic. 
The mortgages on Drill Pit, the fire at 
the depot, and the loss due to tlie break¬ 
age of the tube, must absorb, and more 
than absorb, all Ebeiiezer's capital. 

Ebenezer was too experienced a busi¬ 
ness man not to see at a glance the e.\- 
tent of this disaster. But the events of 
tlie morning had seemingly prepan-*! 
him for every surprise, for ho bore his 
misfortune courageously. The deep sad¬ 
ness of his look alone shoMed what ho 
felt as he read the fatal paper. 

“ Father,'’ said Madge, ‘‘ what is now 
the matter'?'’’ 

“ Take it, my daughter,” he said ] 
read it aloud.’’ 
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He jiut into this promise so much 
power and sincerity, tliat it went 
straiglit to the heart of father and 
daughter, and comforted them. Madge 
lifted her licad, and already smiling 
through her tears. 

“It is true,’' she said; “instead of 
grieving over what we have lost, we 
ought to think of what we have saved ; 
and saved, tlianks to you, Mr. liaymond” 
—and she gave him her liand—" thanks 
to your devotion and your lieroism. 
When 1 think that, had it not been for 
your sudden arrival, I shouUl now bear 
the name of a murderer and a forger, 
and that ruin would have come to a<ld 
to niy shame, 1 really tliink that ruin 
now is scarcely worth counting.” 

And so misfortune wiis alresvdy exer¬ 
cising over Madge its beneficent influ¬ 
ence, and inspiring her with sentiments 
she had never experienced in her pros¬ 
perity. Kaymond privately noticed this, 
and was confirmed more than ever iii 
his opinion of Miss Curtiss-—she had a 
heart, after all; it was the world in 
which she had moved M'liiclj had masked 
or paralysed her l>etter qualities. He 
told her what he felt, and Madge under- 


AnJ when the reading was ended he 
said, 

“I am at this moment poorer than 
the day I arrived in Drill Pit.” 

The two M’omen threw themselves on 
his neck, and wept as they embraced 
him. 

“ My poor liusband ! ” said tlie wife. 
“It is not for myself that I regret our 
wealth. I was happy enough before we 
possessed it. But you ! But Madge ! ” 

“ My poor Madge ! My dear child ! ” 
said the dethroned king. “That is the 
end of our dreams ! T, who wanted to 
see you so happy and so envietl !” 

Jnwlge hid her fair head on her 
father's shoulder, and sobbed, without 
saying a word. Accustomed as she had 
been for so long to consider riclies ns 
the chief good, she suffered deeply in 
her self-love at seeing lierself bereft of 
her crown, and this humiliation, added 
to that of the morning, was more than 
she could bear. 

To see her in tears was more than 
Raymond could bear. 

“Madge !” he exclaimed, “is it you I 
see crying for a miserable loss of money ? 
Mliat matter riches when there remain 


reflections, she was inucli more natun! 
and amiable than formerly,and becat- 
again, during the three dijys the Curtiis 
family remained at Val Tregonnec. t-* 
Madge of Drill Pit and Yellow River. 

These three days were jjassed in ks 
cursions in tlie neiglilxjurhood of Biw., 
in the interval of the telegrams tin'. 
Ebenezer actively exchanged with Jjui ■ 
Freeman. They walked in the spleiuii i 
air, they .stopp<*d to lunch in tl>e tislia 
men’s villages, and, owing to this pliv- 
sical actirt ity, the witnstroplies of 
terday only left their mark in secondarr 
and iininiportatit cares. If Eben»'i»- 
ever grew melancholy, Raymond bai 
always some new project, some inie- 
wnsive invention to realise, ■which 
Mould Mork out on the spot, and » 
prove a distraction to his tlioughts. 

The conclusion of the telegraphic cor- 
re.sixmdence M'ith Drill Pit was tlr 
absolute necessity of returning at once 
to America, to jiroceed without deU; 
to a liquidation that had become indL- 
pensable. And the Curtisses embarbi^ 
in the WJiite Witch, M'hich lay in 
road.stend, and departed for New Yort 

Raymond, ot)liged to remain at Brrst 
for the purpose of aiding justice in iu 
work ot investigation, and, l)csi<les,rr 
(luired by his ago to fulfil his militaf)’ 
duties as a p'rench citizen, promised t.> 
return and put himself at Ebenezer^ 
disposal as soon as he had coniplettd 
his year’s voluntariat. 

T)ie judicial inquiry w,as activclr 
pursued : it imule little delay in estab¬ 
lishing the truth of the stHteinents it 
the manuscript of the unfortunaW 
Pierre (limet, alias Peter Jlurphy. 
Martin Fabre and Dame Jacintlie were 
still living at tlie inn at the Maet- 
morency Falls. They de]x>sed on caA 
as to the circumstances relating to tbf 
child, and identified tlie photogniph d 
Achille de Kelern as that of tlie infr 
vidualM'ho had accompanied little K »t- 
mond. The sale of the Itelle Irma at 
New York, tlie change of the bullies 
at the Mint, were easily proved. The 
French Consulate even discovered the 
three .sailors landed at Baliia, who l-ort 
witness to the death of Captain F'ra^ok 
All tliese details coincided tvith the d'^ 
olarations of the iiianu.script. Achilta 
de Kelern M-as ordered to tase his tnai 
before the Court of Assizes of Vimi- 
terre, and the folloM-ing April lie ap¬ 
peared l>efore tlie jury. 

He was unanimously convicted of the 
crimes of forgery and theft, but tbsi 
l>enelit of the doubt was given him csii 
the charge of murder. He M as senten-.-tdi 
to hard labour for life, and the judgmeou 
ordered re.stitution to be made to Rsy-J 
niond Frdzols for the goods of M-}iich ba 
had been defrauded, un M-hatever forsa 
they might at present be found. ! 

And tlius, at the end of the long prt?- 
c-'d'jre, he found liimself the legitini-'i*.« 
O'vner of the Castle of Kelern and .til 
the lands and values lielonging to it 
—values estimated in the inventory at 
more than tivo millions of francs^ i 

At the time this fortune fell to hi® 
from the clouds Raymond M-as seevTB-ifj 
in the lO.'ird of the Line as a luimbilr 
corporal, he having been promote 
six iveeks after he joined the ref rin>e.tTg 
He M-a.s a model soldier, liked ny 
f’hicfs and his comrades, alM-ayS’the'&3 


Tmo or three milhons do no harm to any one. 


stood confusedly, for the first time in 
her life, that she had often thought and 
acted vulgarly in tliinking M-ealth mos 
eve- -h* ' f ‘he highest gootl. 

V . bitterness of her 
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honour, strength, and health 1 'What 
ycur father and I have done once, can 
wo not do again t We can Mork, and 
build up a new fortune. We M-ill M-ork 
valiantly. And it tvill not be long.” 
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o>>liging and kind, liravi- and drvotrd. 
'rin* day tliat tin* Vdluntrrrs d*-|Mirt«-d 
to their homes the colon*'! t«>*'k o^•ca^i^lll 
to SJij’ in his little pai liii^ .sp*-*‘cli. 

“ Sub-orticers, corixirals and soldi^Ts, 
— I have iiotliing hut piaisi-s to uive 
you for the zeal and iLs.>.iduity wliieli 
you ha\e brought to tlie aei'oinpli-Nli' I 
nient of your tiisk. l>ut [ ougiit to , 
iiiake siw'eial inenlioii of ('or|>or.tl | 
Frezols, whom I have today i>i-«'}«i>ed 
for the rink of sul> li<'iiti nant *sf the 
re>ervt*. If the army had many men of 
lii> kind it would he iio in* ! ' 

Among thos** who list«-ne<l to the 
wortliy colonel tliore was not one who 
would not gliully liave n»titi<'<l the 
judgment. And while he rendered him¬ 
self worthy of such pniise a-s a soldier, 
Kaj’mond had found titne to give two 
hours’ lessons a day to (‘assoulet. I'ro- 
Hting by his stay at l<re»t to send him 
as a day-pupil to the Lyc.-e, ho made 
him repiMt his lessons punctually to 
him, and tlte re.'iilt of tlu- allivtionate 
collaboration %v;vs so brilliant that in 
less than six timnths ('as>ouI*t, the 
little orithan «'r. to gi\e him his ri-al 
name, .\n<*hel Ihidi'-n* -was at tiie head 
of tlie tliinl cla.'S. Mis tca*'h*'rs stat*'d 
that he would inevitably lie admitted 
to the naval scliool within a year if he 
pursued his studit's retiularly, and Kny- 
innml decided in coiisi cun-m-e to l»‘av»' 
him at Brest wlii-n he departed for New 
York. 

He found the ('urtisses at tin* Niagara 
works, which they hiul decided to turn 
into a colossivl riour-niill, witli the assist¬ 
ance of Jacob Freeman, who had become 
KU'nczer’s partner. The liquidatitin of 
the tub*' through the Atlatitic and the 
Drill I’it prop*Tty hiul b*‘en comnU-ted. 

It left the ex-king of ix'troleum hardly 
any <-apital lx‘yond his activity and his 
eomiiiercial knowUnlge, and lie was 
living in a very modest way with his 
wife and dauglih*r. There were no 
more peach-ldoom liwkeys or carriag.-s 
or horses, no seasons at Saratoga. 
Madge no longer hiul her gowns fi'oin 
Paris ; she matle them hers*'lf. and was 
none the less beautiful or happy. Free I 
now from her worldly vanity and pre- I 
judices, she was really kind-hearted, 
witty, and charming. i 

Raymond was so struck by the change, i 
and the friendliness she show«Kl towanls ' 
him, that one evening at dinner he 
asked her, before Eh**iiezer and Mrs. 
Curtiss, if she hud given up all thoughts 
of marriage. 

“ Why tliisqucstion 1" she a.sked, with 
a laugh. 

" Becau.se if it be otherw ise I might 
'^lerh.aps presume to add my name to 
-he li>t.'’ 

I “ Wliat ! in spite of all my faults {'’ 

I “ In spite of ail your faults. ’ 

' “In .spite of my po\-erty I ” 

“.\n tlie more on u<-ci'iint of vour 
iDverty. It is not 3 'our millions [ love, 
Nhulge, but j’ou. Aiul I have good 
reason, too ; for now j-nu have none you 
are perfect in my oj'cs.' 

“ And then i ’ 

“Then, if it is not too audacious to 
aspire to your hand, and if the name of 
au honest man is gootl enough—’ 

“I shall be proud to War it," .siiid 
Madge; “ that is, if mv father and 
mother will allow me." added slie, look¬ 
ing from one to the other. 


“ That is the first time she has a.sked 
my permi.ssion, and it ought to be tlie 
right one 1" said Klienezer. 

Two months later the niarriagi! of 


Raymond and Madge wms celebrated 
very simply ; and when they returned 
from the nuptial benediction, tlie bride¬ 
groom told iiis wife what he had not 
thought tit to say anything about 
before—the story of the return of the 
two or three millions. 

“ What matters wealth when one has 
a husband like mine i ” said Madge. 

“My dear,” said Ebenezer, “you 
rather exaggerate your conversion. 
Two or three millions do no harm to 
anyone, rightly used. Thej* might even 
come in for the repair of that unfortu¬ 
nate tulie.’ 

“Bah I” said Raymond- “We will 
find something else ! Do you know, 
they are solidifv’ing petroleum—making 
it into wax and moulding it into bricks. ! 
If that is practicable, our tube will be J 


sniMU'fluous. And l>esides, Timothy' 
Campbell showed us the weak point of 
our invention." 

" -Vh 1 ’’ said Ehcnezer, in a toue ot 


anger, “ he well deserved the twenty 
y^ears’ imprisonment he has got in the 
Tombs at New York.” 

“That is true. But, on our part, we 
should have kept a watch on him and 
the hatretl he bore you. One factor 
neglected, and we have to pay for it, in 
trade as in war." 

“We paid for that one too deaiL^', 
alas!” said the ex-king of ]>etroleum, 

J as lie heaved a sigli of regret at bis 
I millions lost in the Atlantic. 

(the E:.n.) 
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VOL. XII. OF B.O.P. 


T HKV talk of Mister Stanley. 

Ami tlie way in M'liich he led 
Pasha Emin and lii.s party, and removed 
tliem safe ami hearty 
E'rom the perils and the dangers round 
them spread. 


Our trip has been propitious, 

We’ve sailed through tlie Zodiac, 

Calls ui)on each meiul>er jiuyiiig, never with 
them long delaying, 

Since in time for a new tour we’d to be 
Imck. 


-And proud of it they surely 
Of good rigid have cause to Ijc, 

Seeing <liilicnliies met them, and misfor¬ 
tunes too lujset them 

, Almost daily, in their march from sea 
to .sea. 

But others, too, make jonmeya, 

And we're linisliing one now, 

That a twelvemonth just has taken since 
onr topsails were ontshaken, 

And the waves of time were breasted 
by our prow 


On .Aries and Taunis 

AA'e looked in, and on the Twins, 

AA'ho were liolting off from Cancer, each one 
turning out a prancer, 

AVhcn tliey found the Crab meant going 
for their sliins. 

Old Leo growled a welcome, 

But Miss Virgo seemed quite shy. 

So as soon as this fact tre saw, we sailed on 
and had a see-saw 

Ill The Scales, a cheeky action, by-the- 
by. 


To Scorpio we nodded 
Since his nippei's were not shut; 
Sagittarius wa.s busy sending arrows sharp 
and u'hiz:u 

At the Bam, who for him always made 
a hutt. 

Aquarius was shedding 
(^uite a copious stre-am of tears. 

O'er the pair of I.ittle Fishes, Ivin" in tuo 
little dishes, 

As he murmuretl, “Oh, you i>retty 
little dears! ” 

AVe’re sure that Mr. Stanley 
lias seen nothing up to tliese, 

So his journey cannot li.andle the liistoric&l 
wax camlle 

(Though no doubt he’d think so) to the 
B.'O. P.’s. 

SOMERVILLE GIB>EV. 


ni'c’miit fur many <>f our fowls koIi’V ''R loviin;, uikI 
Hot taking to tlie biuinejs au'aiti. They surfer from 
nrelect u often m not. There nmy be wind and rain 
outside, and little comfort in the fowlhouse itself, 
ilul the wise buy will be prepared to battle nuainst 
eren the depression of the weiitlier. It Is so eiisy Co 
stop a leak in the roof, and arrsuKe the vcutilntion 
In a way Umt will prevent the wiii<t hlowinB directly 
In upon the birds. Weil, when we have tlioroii»hly 
cleaned and llme-waihed the place, and seen to the 
purity and comfort of perches and iieiCiiig.boxes; 
when we have weeded out our old season fowls, and 
tliiniied down our stock to birds of "real" ntlliiy. we 
ahaU be in a position to hope that everything -.viU 


on well—that we shall have no sickness from over¬ 
crowding, and that being carefully and regularly fed, 
our young fowls will supply us with plenty of eggs. 

We must not forget to feed on some hard food the 
very lost thing licfurc roosting lime; if we do tlie 
stock will deteriorate. 

'i'he auiouut of com foreach bird should be a small 
handful, but if this is not greedily eaten even less 
will do, Kor winter laying, early hatched pullets of 
a good strain arc best. They should have a good 
run, so os not to get either fat, or cramped and 
rpiriticss. Their house should be warm and eumfoi't. j 
able, and they should have meaty scraps, boiled I 
bulliK'k's lights, and plenty of green food, to eiieour- \ 
uu'o laying- .^omo recommend a sop of broad and . 
beer, with pounded chillies, given warLi. 'JTie best i 


layers are the non-sitters, such as Andaluaiaci. 
Spanish. LegUorus, Slluorcas. etc. 

TiiE Pl<9iiuN.l.orT.—In this department we mu<‘. 
also beware of the crime of overcrowding. It is otr 
that most assuredly nature will punish. Thin dowD 
tile loft therefore. If you have a nice flight cl 
tunililers it does seem a pity to l>rcak it partially up. 
but this Is preferable to h.aving tlivni decimated 1 > 
disease. Retain, therefore, only the birds you ioten'l 
to breed from In the season to come. 

lie most careful now to see tliat all repairs are 
done to the loft before the bad weather sets iu ia 
earnest. Cteaiiliness of the loft is also tc.> be at 
tended to. Wc have said repeate<ily iu these colnniui 
that a pigeon is about thewurst patient coiiceivat-lr. 
Yet the bird is subject to a ver) large niiuibcr . 1 
ailments. It is consoling, however, to rfu;enibrr 
that most of them caa lie prevcnteil. And cleaiiU- 
ness and care of the loft, and in nU reB[iects of the 
food, form a great proportion of that pr-.-rentmu 
Ste. therefore, that while the loft Is rendered warm 
nud comfortable for the winter months, it is ah' 
pure. Leaving hardened filth and droppings a'.i-ii: 
U sure to bring about disaster sooner or later, 
brniights are also ihiiigerous; so it impure wster 
Kfiiiemher that clean rain water or soft water is 
best, aud that tlie fumitniu shmild not lie allow ed t-. 
Bceuiiuilatc slime or llltli. Change the water ev«r. 
morning. Feed eailyand lute, filling the lu ppeis 
lust thing, that the birds may cat in the nioriiiii;:. 
Tile LTccii food shoidd be sweet and pure, .\ud not 
too dump. The grains must be free from dust, aci 
Dot moth-eaten. 

The Aviary.—W e are all quiet at present in the 
aviary, for tlie birds arc separated. All the duties .-i 
nesting aud rearing young are past nml gone; the 
big cages arc washed, scraped, dlsinfuctetl. rulle-l lu 
old newspupers, and stowed away, and tlie diiKi'.s 
themselves should be enjoying that conU-nted mind 
whicii Is a continual feast. Well, they leiiulre s<>niv 
attention nevertiieless, and if we can only get into 
the capital linblt of seeing to the comfort of our p-cis 
before sitting down to breakfast, things wTU n.irk 
very smoothly indeed, liuriiig the time there is n.< 
breeding going on, feed only on what is c.^lled pljta 
block and white seed : that Is, one part nf siiuiiiier 
rape to two of nice clear, glittering. fat lcKikiDg 
canary seed. A morstd of apple or pear, a little ripe 
plantain, groundsel, or chickweed, a tiny morsel of 
sugar, a clean cage, and soft clean water every iiiora- 
ing, siiould make the singing cauary as happy os evtr 
a bird ueed be. 

RoMETiliNO ABOVT THE OOAT.—It) a couteniporarv. 
Mr. il. S. U. i’egler, who is probably tlie greatest 
living authority on goats, remarks that “ goats that 
have kidded In early spring give leas milk al>out July 
aud August, and if even in September tho weatbtr 
be very warm and the grass dried up, there will be a 
further diminishing of the milk supply. Food of a 
more succulent naiure should then be given. '!'!»' 
pninings of fniictrees may be added to their L-ot. 
and water should not be forgotten. Male and feiiisl: 
kids, after the third month, should be kept apart. 
As kids become weaneil, they ought to be fed twici* 
a day.'' It is a good plan to encourage female kids 
to eat sloppy stuff, like barley meal nud oaluieul , 
made Into a paste witli water, gradiiiilly reducing 
the consistence to that of thick gruel. When s goat 
h.iB been accustomed to this kind of diet as a kid. It 
will ever afterwards partake thereof freely, and it 
supplied to it when lu profit, the result will sliow a 
decided iniprovciuent In the milk yield as regartU 
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I'.ith <|nntitlty »nil (jnslliy. \NV will rrtiirn to tlie 
i'. i,-i t tj( frcum iilly rHTtt;»|r«, n« (' • 1 i 'Mi- 

viii< •'<! t^Bt It w >111 it >>f >1 r) III III i< til (Ik* ii’lMilit ii^i- 

• •C ni:iii\ huBlliei I" oiiu nf twu ul ihi'sc »iry 

uix'ful uii^niatB. 

Thk nuiiilTliV rrpp*n’ fur winti-r l« 

wtill :t ili-.il Ilf stiilf t'> lir f->ui«i Bliollt lllr r> uxImiIi'S 
tti.u (••nuilr)'li'ix< < HI L'i*th<T fnr Ih.I.iiiii; iI ii'it (nr 
(.►..1 Then- ii rt-iilly no w. imo f-r iltrt> lint'lii » 
wh.-n «iiirT llko iliiH u *«• jil^ htiiul. I nU »« tlx- »<«• 
t ii.T !-• Iliir-. it «lll In.- H( well IICIW to »lilft .nilcliHir 

linl.-li.-ii to liner nii.iltiT*. Muke tliw otii-» lUiU 
iiivinl oM. ami n.-'lu> t- j-mr atock to a muiiiimui. 

TllK KKNNri.. 1( an ont-lmir .lin; vnorpet niiut 
II .W Ik> ne.'Ti t.'. It will In- 1 riii l 1-- >1' f' r .'■•miiU tin;: 

till O 'liifiirt* till tlie 'iii'l «.-mli> r ... i:--- 

ii-'itilN r 111.' .Iniltl n At nil tliii* » • r-n l ; 'i'll i( tin- 
k.-iitii'l i« iil»i il.imt' Aii'l -lirty, it ii.I.l- to tin* 

. r-i.'lly. h'ei-.l wi-ll nn'l Cl'.' plciily o( cteicise, aii.I 
>->iir jot; will uewr Iw ailiiiK- 

Till! BKK W.iKt.P - I’rot.-Ct Itie Bk.'p* fr"iu c-iUl 
f>y meaut of »tra» n-.-tltn;* K.-im tli<>l -ii"" i* 
atn en.-iiiy to Lnea, an.I In; iirv|i.irr.l. K-f.l, aiitl 
A» inter. 

TiiK Kitchen <5.»ri-es (live y-mr att.-iitl-^n to 
tilt ins up tlntnra i;.-ii.-rii!ly. K.-.-p tin- In"' 

\* (i. r.-V.T wri'.l* a'*--' 11 l-l >ee |.>'»-Tlk* ini-l 
Il.-i miiv be jiriin.'-l in-w --r !i«t.-t .'ii. I'Unt -ji. rn» 
f.-r »prihi.- lit*, lake up polat.n-* aud tjir.-la, but 
n-it paniiipa. 

The Kl-iwek aM' Wim>.ov tunt-rvi - rim out 
ti'-w nAr-l.-im. Mnk.- fl-.w.-i (> r tin- »lii.l'''>». 

Hii>l till tln-m wHIt .-artli or i-.iint>.>»t all I'lnnt 

li.irilv uptiin: tlow.-rs li-ly l-'li ainl ImnU-r*. auU 
keep tbv tiraaa everywiicre ueat auU tidy. 


FASTIMES FOB OCTOBER. 

—For (l..at-fl«hiiie. tlu- -mlv fleliitn; that la 
oilliiii till- ri-x-liot in->«l l«>,\», «». toh.-r is tin-ln-*t 
II. -nth in III.- >. Ar lool.-.-'-ti. r-.a. !i, in-c. li, .l«can.I 

. liuii nri-tln n in tlmr ... iind r.ir-Iv r. t.i*.- tlie 

li.it It is mil 1--I Tii-i-1i t-i s ly ili.ii morn ii.li lire 
. aiinhl In-twceii . tcht an.I . Irv.-ii .• . I n k in 111 .- Inorn- 
iio;« tins imiiitli. ili.ni in iiny tint-.- i-lli. r iii>>iitlis 

pot P-w-i-lli. r. Ai.'l ..I fl-li n -t n>i''-iAli1ellttl.* 

tliiii.'s ).-ik- .1 onf «illi a tt.:.il lin.-, loil -.i/.sMo l.-ll.-«a 
111 it r-'.|iiir'- pl:i>in.;, mill ;:ive the tlinll U> the wrist 
that is Uic aiit{lei s .i.-liitlil. 


ft well-tiftlftnr.-.l roil, a «lr.-ii-.; ninniiii; line, a 
■mil. ill n.-at, ft Ini.- l'H Ih.Hoiii. l -w 'In-t ami two 
Ii- - -ka, om- to i-w Mil just . li .11 of tin- l'-'tl--iii, tin- 
otli. r a (.Hit aii..v.- It : nml. I.aiimir witl. wi.rm* or 
vou all- iilim-l sni- I-. .1" w. ll. .Ali llx- 
l-.'l-r H t‘i<* ni--iiiintt In- ui.-y iiml lr--lv. li-i m.t 
t .k.- tlin fl.ti I..- (....I.: tr.-.it til. Ill as i( th.y «. r«- 
. iiti.-n.ill) « i.li- aw iiki-. an I «tnvi- t.i o.itwit itn-iii. 
Ik- sil. nt, ilu ii"! jump .ii-.'il till- '.aiik. or »l:i.w jour- 
s- If t‘~> (niK'li, and alnov all, giouiid bait .(iiieil} and 
Jii.licioutly. 


Wn are offl. iallv infoniii -l that lln-n- arc now more 
flsli in the III. nil. s (li.tn -.t any tnm- .iurn-:.- Ili-- l ist 
fifty years. Tln-ii- ar-- 11m.l.v ni-ir.- in-.-i-l-- to oaicli 
fh-III. It sci-iii' tint til-r.- am in cxi-i.-m-c in 
bnol.in Ml aiulnig .In'.* ateraijin^ sivly un-iuia-ra 
eH'-ll. 

.Sir.'iiii.i/mf, AVe ini-.-lil l*e conl.-iit with aayiiitt 
‘■Swiuimiiu ill.-s .nit .liiiiiiL; tina ni'.iilli : ' l-ut we 
may as w.-11 ml-l tin- tinn-s ina-l.- hy i.mii.|.-v in the 
f-- -eiit mil.- cliamt-i-'n-lnp "1 he .|mrt«'r took niin. 
jh.-.-, ; the h.iK H iMio. SCI- ; the ihree-.iuarleri 
.11 luio. 47 f«c.; and the mile min. 3'.ls se-c. 


AthUh'fii nu- m.-iili.-n of times n'mlndt na that 
we c.iiim.t well ji.iss the .Athletn- flianipi-iiiiliip 
M.-i-tniBof the vear witli-nit noth e It was not a very 
hrillianl Kalli.-rini;. however. I'lie .Jlnn.lred Varda, 
won l.cst year hy K. 11. IVllinz. (ell to N. O. Monraii, 
of the Livcrji'ol Kiirrl.-l-i I'lnh, in Inj sec. The 
Viiirter waa won in .'2 si’c., hy T. L Ni. h.iliij. of the 
M.iiininiith Kootliall *.liih. Hie Half Mile was won 
hy T. T. Pitman, of the Lon.Inn .Atlih-tic flnh. In 
I tnln. R.-ii aoc. R. Limlsny. of the Liverpo-d (lull, 
threw the hftiuni.-r 102 (t. 2 in ; and R. (lickson. of 
the Wliirfermen; Cliih. jimip-'d with the p..1e II ft. 1 in. 
The nurdh-s waa won hy C. F. Daft, of the Notia. 
F-.r-'St. in UI? sec. ; and the Mile was won by J. 
Kihhlcwhite. of the Spartnti Harriets, in * min. 
,’.t' sec. Kihhlewhiti- al-sj w.in the Four MiU-a in 
20 min IfiJ SCO, The N, ven MiU-a Walkinc Knee wa» 
won hy II. Curtis, of Hiulntale. who secured '• reconla” 
f.ir the five. sis. and wveii miles, the times lieliig 
37 min. 17 sec.. 44 min. &7 see., and Si min. 2.sT see. 
The weiuht waa •' put " 37 ft S in. by It. A lireene. 
of MauehesteT: C. W. Ilawanl, of the L*.iidon. won 
the hiBh jump with 5 ft. S in.; and B. O. Hoenrtb. of 
the HospfUls. won the lotiB jump with 20 ft. Hie 
meeUug was held at BirmlD>;hatn. 


An excellent Innovation was trie.l at the Manches¬ 
ter Athletic Clith’a nieotinE. A symnsstiu coinpeti- 
U<Hi was isUtxJuced, the exercises being on the 
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par.dh-'s. horuoiilals. an-l rln.-a It is pleasant to 
the I tl.al \ cl linn, of the .M .i:iih.-*t.T A . M. C. A., 
w.is lli-t, and .\l. Clarke, of the i.eeds A.M C. A , 
wus aeL'-ml. 


A se;»s..n marke.!. Iilefly hy the aiicrcM- 
fill Ic app. ar.iiii'c I'f the i hist le liiis lioW i l.>i.< d. It 
i> nic’iii->iie-l hcie (.>r H euii--ii8 f.i.trcBarilliitfpcr- 
•.-M'l.iii-'c I hi- Anu-rii- ms h:<v<- at last auccee.l. >1 m 
l-.-.tii-B the Itritish y.». hi Mniervn, which they have 
iwi-n liyitiB l-' *1“ 1 .1 s-'ine y.-ais. Tlicy ha'e l.uilt 
ii.i less 111 III toeiiiy .'lie ys.-hts, .me ait.-r the other, 
for the i-\l-t. 's pniis'se «.f l-eiillliE tin* reliialkal.ie 
Miiu-rva; nml it l> the twenty lUvt. the tioss.H.n. 
will'll hiis just s<*<-iir.-.l ..lie rn.a*. 'Ihc twenty-one 
yiii-hts have e-»l m-iiily tP'.i's)' Ni-vl Vear the 
'yin.-iieaus »r.- f-niu I" i-nihl a.;.on to tIicCIarn. 
whiih Is still - liamt-i-iii of In i siu- AVlietitheydo 
this w<- will Biv.* til.' -tHiistics, hut at present it 
would be preniature to do so. 


Contsponlifnrf. 


t AT .h-lNO r.i.lNl' tn. AV. TchhsA. .Afraid she will gn I 
bliii.l. AA 0 eoill.l Hot pres.:ril>e without scciug bcr. I 

St |!ei;nari* li'-w-irciEi' (R. A. H.V—You coiil.I 
not yonrs.-lf tr.-ui the piippv. Only ii skillesi Joe 
x. t. iiiciAf. .'say, Mr. K.'ilK-ilmin, ■'■f*. South MolCoii 
.'-in ct, i.oii.l..n. Fee.l v.ry well anyhow, ami Et'e 
a tesspooiifiil of I'lirrisli s cheiiiicul food thricv 
<Uity. Also i-od'liver oil. 

Li >ii* i>N si-.AMEL (J. HarvevV —AVe fear It is a can- 
< I r. AVe eaiiiioi, however, advise operation uuleas 
d'-E is veiy young. 

n-iK'-N nAt;E IS N'K.'K (0. TyrrcHA.—You nrob.ahly 
ar.' n r.'iiE in your feeding, etc. The feaUicrs will 
collie in next iijoulc 

PiCK.-si (l.oTcr of B. O. P.A.—1. Cliooee a different 
«-m ilr next. AVt- linvi- So many lovers. 2. 

A . im*Epics are vlmnmnE piE' oiis. 3. If the boy 
n. VC d.--i ciiTi.-s out ills Ihi.ut of killiiiE your 
piEt-ms when lr<".pa-*iug, tin- law ran iimke biin 
p.ii full value and . .>sta. At the same tune )i.- <-uu 
hoi.I y III Eood for injury d.-ne to hia crops, which 
d-iublless are very extensive i 

(^1 ACKN (A. N-.rthV —The men you name arc sconn- 
du ls. .A Vo).I them as you wouhl ihiIsoii. 

Rahkits am* f.iTS (C. I>oUDcr) —The young would 

sUllel. 

To Hi.A'K Ih-fCi.A-i and many Others.—ricnff search 
(•a<k iV^ys Bho.il.l id«v..ys do i>o before uaking 
.|UerieS. 

Al WV t'V. PA - The oM 3i>th F-iot is now the 1st 
HiiMalion i: -ii I.-oic a-iiir»-. .ami lh>- old iHth is now 
the Isl I'.all.ili.-n -N.-illi Ntalfor-blilTo. 

GE'-l.o'tV (O, B. F.V -1. Ahyonaria. fr>>m nl--yonium, 
the j-ool that .Nt-ro coul.i iml s.uiii.l, 2. Ammo- 
iiiit-s in .all the «-.comlAiicJ ; f.-f/r.i/'-«oiirnj( c..m- 
ii.iiMs in Lias only. 3- A toiid is siud to cv..ae 
iMUs -n. 4 . liitruv. 

.Vai'TIcvi. AI.manack (Kir I.mlir).—Tlie Nautical 
Almanack is is-ue.i four yeios in u.lvaiice. It is 
pui.h-iicl l.y Joliii .Murray, fsy, .Albcmarlu Street, 
vv., and it costs halC-a-crvwu. 

KaZ'-o - The Karoo is s.dd hy Perry and Co,, Ibil- 
liorn A'ia.lui'l, K.c., Ilamley and Co., liolboni, aud 
at aliuusl all toy sliops. 

Time (A. M. vv.).— Every fifteen minutes of longl- 
tu.k- makes a difference of one iniiiute of time; 
consoinciitly one dcEree means four uiiuules, and 
Ufieeu degrees an hour. 

METE.'ftoi.oGisT.—The h-iEhls alwive sen level ore 
all Elveii in the half-erouii si\-inch ordnance 
survey luapa 

Toby. -TJiere Is a coo.l shiltiiig Viok on Ixixhig 
pul>!ish<-d by tituige ileU and Sons. It is by C. 
Allan sou* AVinti. 

Civil. SERTirE (0. A. BIncknall).—''Cnssell's Guide 
to the Civil Service ” has Ute iuformatiou. 

F- OzAxsr.. -.A knight banneret ranked liefore a 
knight. His title was conferred for some heroic 
act performeti on the field of battle. He was, so 
to speak, a knight v.c. Tliere were no liarunets 
till James the Fiisi's time, and no such com¬ 
parison is admissible. 

Brixton Ji NiAc. Scientific Sviciett.—W e are very 
glad to hear of y.mr society und wish it success, 
but we have no space to publish your prospectus 
or noticea 

Graph (H. r. McConaehy).-An article on a very 
cheap graph wios on page dS$ of the eighth volume, 
iu Uie port for July, PiSO. 

Romeo —“ Some of our Fellows ’ was in the second 
volume, “The Fifth Form at St. Hoininic's" in the 
fourth, “My Friend Smith” in the fifth. The 
first volume began In January and ended in 
September. The others begin iu October aud ead 
in September. 
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RoArii. (Vnirnt for unItiiiE glass, wood, and zinc 
g.i ns t'l Iml.l water, is inmi'- l>y mixiiiE together a 
ipuirleni of g.'l.l size, a of re.l Ica.l, tlircc 
i|uiiiteriiK of iithiiiE<-. and enough i-ilvcr sand l.< 
make it into a thick pai>te. Tin- eciiieiit tako two 
ilnys to s<'t. A our wood aiTaiigeiiicnl la not re- 
coiiiincndcL 

AVATKi[i-R.>.>nNO B.“iTS ■ Mix together in a pipkin 
aoKic tulhiw ami liitlf the <inuiitn> of rtisin. polish 
your IxHits w.-ll with hi. 1 .king, nml tlu-ii, utter 
waruiiiig the Iiuota, paint on the hot iiiixluic w ith 
a hru'h (ill the leather will sunk up no mole. 
AVheu dry give the boots auotlier blacking. 

A. P.^We hftd a iw-ries of articles ou " Traps " that 
ran through the sixth v-jlume. 

NATt UAtlxT Tlie beat book liovv is llow.ipl Saltn* 
th-rv nil “ Btitiah lliiils, ' piiiilishcd by Gurney uud 
Jjckauii, Intelii.ister Row, price one guiiieu. 

L. Martin - A Chinese tael is worth five shilltiigB 
und lt-ii|K'iKe. Hv-ilu-.liy, it is uot customary to 
spell Gie Word Chincacc 1 

Akuis —Argus was the son of Arestor. He was very 
strong aii.l kiltevl a wild l.ull, nml the FAhi.liui, 
which was not the duck-inole, Init half ii siiiik.- 
an.l liatl i* womsn. He had a liun.lrei! eyes and 
only two wcut to sleep at a time, and aliogether 
waa such a very reimukalde imUvi.lual tliat he lias 
now given liU name to a hieycle dub. 

ETK'rErrK.—AVhen you take a lady downstairs 
always offer her your right arm, whichever you 
(hliik it may be. 

HTANLKT.—AVIiat do you mean by iiilinliited ? Tor¬ 
ricelli InveiiU-d the bar.'iiiefer. For a clear and 
entertaining description see Miss Buckley s '• SImrt 
ilbiory of Natural Keieuce,” published by E. .Ktau- 
foi-il, Cockspui- Street, 8.W. 

S- A. Martin.—AV e have nlrea-ly given an lllus- 
tratetl article on the Deaf ami Dniiiii Alplialiet. It 
was uu page 67<i of the sccoml volume, iu our 
thirteenth number. 

0. K. MESSEN0ER.- -The chief serial tales in our 
sevciilli viiliiiiie were “foloucl Pellinores Col.t.'' 
by Thi'iii^on ; -'Ivan Dobroff,' by Ho.lgetis; -'On 
.Hpecial .'Xerviee, ' liv .Stables ; '* Kegiimld C'-iKlen," 
by lU-ed; “School aud the AAorM.' hy Paul Blake ; 
uml •' -'^t.xr of the Settlement,” by A erne. In the 
eighth Volume the eliief serials were “ Cm lieu 
B.'E. ■ by Feiiii ; “Oreat Mistake,"'by .Millingl.iii: 

•'H.lerim the Afghan,” by Ker: .... tlie 

Viking," by Hodg. tts ; “ ITaii le Cliii-f.” i.y Ballan- 
tyne. “Kogei-K>Bin's AVard,' liy Kingstoii; and 
‘-Two Old AVtstmiusU-rt,’ by Adams. 

AA'. H. Be B. (Nova Scotia).—Ou Ui> iiccoiuit would 
we a i'ise a boy in Uie colonies to come to this 
country on the chance of iiassiiig an exuinimiiion 
for an assistant clerkship iii the Koy.al Navy. 

V. D. Y.—AVe had a coloured plate of different ship 
rigs iu our si-eotid volume, and have .answered 
<iueries in ootn-spoudeuce over aud over again. 
Look at your index. 

ALHAMBRA (Victoria).—The Court of Lions is of the 
same age as the fountain. The water comes fr.ii;i 
the lion’s mouth. 'Ihe uuolutiun yon give is not 
of niierol acceptance among all sects of Alohaui- 
medana 

Isyi IRKR.—The British flag of distress is the ensign 
hoisted Up-ide do'VIl. 

j_ IP c.—The cannons for marking the base at 
Hounslow were sunk below the level of the 
ground: the 'jue you mention is an ol.l gun use.! 
as a post; tliere are ilozeus of such about most ef 
our garrison tow ns. 

MAONET (E. Rogers).—Kind out the polarity of your 
piece of loadstone, and then use it to magnetise 
with just as if it were a bar magnet. See Tlionip- 
son't “ Etementarjr Lessons on Magnetism,” pub- 
lislied by Macmillan aud Co. 

RiiTME (Iris and P. K.).—A rhyme consists of two or 
more xvords similar in sound wlien the words are 
pronounced eorrc>ctly. For instaiiee. " him ” and 
“ liymii ” arc rliymes, so are *• I ” and “ eye " ; but 
“IKiwers” and “adores," “ wheels " .and “hills, " 
“voice ’and “joys,” “peace” and “liensts,” sucli 
asvoii meet with In Doctor AVatts. are certainly 
not rhymes ; neither are Oliarles AAesley's “hope ’ 
and “up.’’“sulimit” and “feet, or " praise" ami 
•• grace " ; but Hie worils do duty ns such and are 
accepted in absence of better. “ iVnr " and “ sore ” 
do nut rhyme; such attempts are known as “ cock¬ 
ney rhymea” 

Kino Pro end J. E. O.—Nederland Is Dutch for 
Netherlands ; the (Htoinan Empire is Turkey ; 
CosU Rica is in Central America; Sedatig is in 
Borneo. Please look at your maps uext time. 
Tliauks for the sketch. 

Sticks (An Amateur).—There Is an article on the 
preparation of walking sticks in “ Indoor Gaiuea 

Bl/)Wi>!PE (AV. Llndley).-A'ou can buy a blowpipe of 
any cliemical apparatus seller. Try (iriflln of 
Long -Acre, or Towiison ami Mercer of Blshopsgate 
Street. A churchwarden pipe broken to a proper 
length does very welL 

Musician.—C onsult Grove'a “ Dictionary of Music" 
[ at the Free Library. 
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EPILOGUE./ 

[The Editor loquifur.) 

T ime's nakc<l feet are Htlie aad 
fleet. 

He rests not iii;.'ht nor day; 
Speeds winter w lute, speeila sun¬ 
nier sweet. 

And none may l>id them sUr. 
And now we've run anutlisr 
laoe, 

And looking kindly Imck, 

We pause a inouient's bteallnn': 
simee, 

And scan tlie fading track. 


Dear lieatler, many a goodly milt 
^Vc’ve tra\‘elled now togetlier^l 
nesting on many a country BtilJj 
In the merry Knglisb W'eatbetM 
lly singing stream and leafy 
Wu've liad .some pteasao^| 
faring; 

And far away, l>y Held aiul flood 
We’ve seen much gallant 
daring. 


And if by graver pntlw asdvatt, 

Jlrave boys, we've soineiiu' 
brought you, 

You’ll thunk ns, perliniis. Is aflei 
days, 

For what these pages taii;:ii> 

Yet wlien we preach, fur all and 
each, 

A tale that holds a moral. 

However plaiu and straight 
speech, 

We very rarely quanel 
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Still side by side we'll journey i 
As gaily as of yore ; 

Our friendship's old—'twill not 
prove cold, 

But grow from more to more. 
And every rolling year sliall >ee 
The bond between ils faster. 
Till time itself for ns sliall be 
A kind and ea-^y master. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


We complete our Ttrclftli vulume with this num¬ 
ber. anil next week ci-iiinience n uevr volume with an 
exceptlnnHllv *>troiip lUt o( atlractlona We wiiuld 
ask iiur reaJers ktiiilly to make the bent use of the 
pfnniteiuB of thf netr oulumt trhitk Ihfft will reoei'oe 
rAu irrrk, ns now of course is the tunat suitable time 
in the whole year lor new subscribers to liegin. 


Tlie plates issiieU with the monthly parts during 
the year may imw be ubtaioed t>y weekly readers in 
a neat packet, price Is. tkl. The TitU-paye /or the 
i'ofiime in iiicl’i<ir-il ill the packet. 

As we. have more thau once explicitly stated, we 
cannot uiidertake liiudine for our readers; but this 
they ihoutd liud little dlraculty lu getting done at a 


fair charge hy local bookbinder*. We have, h'’* 
ever, prepared handsome cases or covers, innlii''- 
any iMx.kbinder will insert the nimilier* orr‘'f^' ;; 
a small charge. Theee case^ coat in. each, and i"»v ^ 
vbloiiied through the booksctlrre in the ueital ■ «> 
iii the potl they are apt to get damaged. 

OIRce; W, I'aternsicr Row, Loudon. 
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A COUPLE OF CRUSOES. 


OUR ADVENTURE ON A HIGHLAND ISLAND. 

By Ascott R. Hope, 

Author tff"SUter Mary," “Chrutmat in the Cluade," "The Parlour Boarder," ele. 



N ot long ago I told you how Ronald 
Shaw and I lost ourselves, and 
nearly lost our lives, while climbing a 
mountain in the snow * That incident 

* Vide "Bof'e Own Chilstinni Number,” 1SS8. 


8eenie<l most suitable for a Christmas 
story, else I might have narrate<i a 
former mishap of a more ludicrous 
kind, which was like enough to have 
proved serioua The very first day, 
indeed, of my stay at Fouhs Castle we 


got into trouble, and this was the way 
of it. 

Sister Mary, as I still can’t help calling 
her, hatl warned us not to play tricks 
with ourselves, since patients recover¬ 
ing from scarlet fever run great danger 
of catching cold. But we laughed at 
the idea oi catching cold in such sum¬ 
mer-like weather as now favoured us, 
late as it was in the season. 

The fii’st afternoon we set off in a boat 
for some sea-fishing. Then a couple of 
miles’ rowing made us so hot that, when 
we came near a little shady island in 
the middle of the loch, we agreed to 
put in and have a bathe. 

We ran ashore on a strip of sandy 
beach, and quickly threw off our flan¬ 
nels, to lie for a few minutes basking in 
the sun. But the water here was not 
deep enough to please us, so leaving 
everything behind in the boat, we 
scrambled over some rocks covered 
with seaweed to get at a little cove 
that seemed as if made for a swimming- 
bath. From overhanging shelves and 
miniature peaks of rock we could dive 
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at any height we pleased into the 
deliciously cool water, which swept in 
gentle waves through the basin, snow¬ 
ing every stone and bunch of seaweed 
below its clear depths. We made sure 
of having it all to ourselves. For weeks 
and months together, Konald said, no 
one might even land on this island, a 
mere patch of tangled wood plant^ 
there for the sake of picturesgueness. 
Again and again we plunged into the 
cove, fetching up shells or white pebbles 
from the sandy bottom, trying how 
long we could cling beneath water to 
the weedy sides, or letting ourselves be 
rocked on its heaving breast; and in 
our careless enjoyment forgot all about 
time and tide. 

“The tide is coming in, isn’t it?” I 
hap]>ened to sa^ in mere idle curiosity', 
and was astonished when Ronald an¬ 
swered me with a sudden exclama¬ 
tion, 

“ What idiots we have been ! ” 

And all at once I saw him hurrying 
off in high excitement over the slippery 
rocks. I followed him as fast as 1 
could, now leaping from ledge to ledge, 
now picking my steps among sharp 
limpets ana mussels, now scrambling 
on all foursTip the jagged slopes covered 
with bed.s of seaweed. I could not 

f :uess what might be the matter, till 
{onald turned round to pant out, 

“ The boat! the boat! ” 

Sure enough, we got to the top of the 
rocks to see the boat quietly Boating 
away towards the heaa of the loch, 
with our clothes, fishing-tackle, and all 
alxiard it. More used to a river than to 
the sea. we had never thought of the 
tide, which in a few minutes had set 
our boat adrift while we were heed¬ 
lessly ducking and splashing round the 
corner. 

“ Here’s a prettv business I ” cried 
Ronald, as well he might. “ Why 
didn’t you tie her up ?” 

“Why didn’t you 1” 

“ Because I didn’t. I told you we 
bad been a couple of idiots.” 

“But what snail we do now? Swim 
after it ? ” 

“ No use—too late ! Wbat do you 
think ?” 

On consideration, I agreed with him. 
We were both swimmers of only one 
season’s standing, and had pretty well 
tirod ourselves out for the present by 
those gambols in the cove. The boat 
was rapidly drifting away with wind 
and tide, as we might know by the hard 
pull we had lately had against them. 
There seemed nothing for it but to 
squat down on a patch of warm sand 
and take helpless counsel together, with 
our knees drawn up to our chins, and 
eyes fixed on that receding bark of 
ours. 

“ What is to be the end of this, I 
should like to know ? ” 

“ Oh, we shall have to stick here, I 
suppose,” said Konald, “till the boat 
gets up to the head of the loch. Then 
toey will guess something has gone 
wrong and send out to look for us.’^ 

“ But, I say, we may catch our death 
of cold first! ” cried 1, shivering. 

“Very likely—sen-es us right for 
being so stupid ! Perhaps some fisher¬ 
man may come past, aud we can sing 
out to him.” 

“ But perhaps he will take us for 


kelpies or brownies, or whatever you 
call them, and make off as hard as he 
can ! Didn’t you tell me the island was 
said to be haunted ? ” 

“ We may have a chance of seeing 
that for ourselves. It’s two to one we 
have to spend all night here.” 

“ And there isn’t any house ? ” 

“ None you would care to sleep in.” 

I shuddered again, remembering how 
on this island stood that gloomy ruined 
chapel, the tomb of the Iritis of Foulis, 
Ronald’s ancestors. No wonder the 
superstitious Highlanders spoke of it 
as an uncanny place to land on, even 
by broad daylight. 

“ Anyhow, we needn’t die of starva¬ 
tion ; there are plenty of periwinkles 
on the rocks,” said Ronald. 

“If we had only a pin to pick them 
out with ! What do you say to digging 
holes in the sand, and covering oursmves 
up to keep warm 1 ” 

“ Precious cold when the sun goes off 
us ! ” was Ronald’s opinion. 

But now we had to get up and run 
about to get warm, half laugning, half 
sobered by our plight of dnpping 
destitution. Robinson Crusoe was far 
better off than we naked castaways, 
who had not even a pin between us. 
For my part, with all my misgiviMs as 
to what would be the end of tliis, 1 was 
rather tickled by the idea oi thus 
romantically acting the savage on an 
uninhabitea island, and the novelty of 
being thrown wnolly on our own 
resources as two-legged animals. 
Ronald, however, who had no imagina¬ 
tion to speak of, and thought himself 
too big to play at savages, looked only 
at the practical side of the situation, 
which was cheerless enough. Yet from 
him came a notion that set us both off 
laughing for a little. 

“ Letusdressourselves in seaweed,” he 
proposed, “then we shall be decent for 
anyix)dy who comes to fetch us off. 
Here’s any amount of tourist suits 
going for nothing ! ” 

No sooner thought of than put in 
execution. Weaving or tying tciether 
broad-leaved stalks of dulse ana thick 
bunches of tangle, we quickly manu¬ 
factured for ourselves kilts and even 
cloaks which, though not a first-class 
fit, might have struck a South Sea 
warrior as the height of the fashion. 
Before putting them on, also, we rolled 
in some soft earth, so as to daub our¬ 
selves from head to foot. This was my 
suggestion, and 1 flatter myself that, 
when thus arrayed, we looked as 
queerly astounding figures as ever did 
any noble savage. 

But it proved a chilly os well as a 
slimy costume, and even the exercise 
we had in screaming with laughter at 
each other's appearance did not supply 
the want of those flannels and twe^s 
now so far out of reach of the limbs 
they should have covered. We were 
already measuring with our eyes the 
distance to the nearest point of the 
shore, and considering first, whether we 
should not make a swim for it, and 
second, how we should be better off if 
we managed to land, when all at once 
from the other side of the island came 
a sound that made us start and stare. 

It was the skirl of a bagpipe, or 
rather a feeble pitiful wail or squeal, 
as if some ghost were trying to play 


this instrument with his last breath, 
making experiments perhaps in the 
way ot scaring the living. I never got 
to like the bagpipes, as X understand I 
should call them, not even at th* 
distance which lends a certain ameliora¬ 
tion if not enchantment to the southern 
ear; and hot were Ronald’s efforts to- 
overcome in me such a prejudice. What, 
says the poet ? 

*' A S&aaeDMh chief maj be booDlly built. 

He may porchaae a bonnet, a eporu. n kilt. 

Stick a akene In bia hoae, wear on acre o’ stripea. 
Bat he cannot auume an affection for pipea” 

—like those to the manner bom. But 
nowforonce I hailed this blood-curdling 
music as eagerly as Jessie of Lucknow, 
when her quick ears caught the pibroch 
of the advancing Highlanders. 

“ There is someone on the island,” I 
exclaimed. 

“ Why on earth didn’t we think of 
looking before ? Come along ! ” 

Away went Ronald, and I after him. 
through the wood that almost covered 
this island, a hillock of jungle idsing 
from its rim of rocks and sand. There 
was no path, and we could not get 
along very fast, for not only had we 
much ado in holding on those peculiar 
garments of ours, but we must tread 
gingerly, for fear of our bare legs amoi^ 
prickles and briars. In a very few 
minutes, however, we came down upon 
the opposite side, to look into a little 
clearing by the shore, where a most 
singular spectacle brought us to a halt 

It was a podgy, pudding-faced young 
man, dress^ in a suit of goi^eous 
tourist tweeds, who had tumM up his 
trousers over his knees, and, having laid 
aside the bagpipes, was now engaged in 
winding a tartan rug round his waist 
in the mamier of a kilt. We could 
hardly keep in our laughter to see the 
way in which he turned round like a 
dog chasing its tail, complacently sur¬ 
veying his calves and throwing himseif 
into the most ludicrous attitudes, quite 
unconscious that any critical eye was- 
upK>n him in what seemed to be a 
rehearsal of his first appearance as a 
Highlander. But we were still more 
interested to obser\’e that he had a boat 
close by, and that, more prudent than 
ourselves, he had anchored it to the 
shore. All the same, we felt this was 
hardly a moment for presenting our¬ 
selves to claim his aid. 

When he had fitted on the rug to his 
satisfaction, he broke out in an attempt 
at the Highland fling—such a fling! 
He hopped and skipped and spun round 
like a dancing dervish, his stockings 
falling down over his heels and his 
improvised kilt twirling out widely, 
till it caught in a branch, which 
twitched it right off. As by this time 
our fat friend was out of breath, he 
restored himself to civilised garb by 
rolling down the legs of his trousers 
and buttoning his collar, which had 
burst open in the violence of those 
exertions ; then he pulled out a pocket- 
handkerchief to wipe his red face, 
smiling nil over with admiration of 
himself. Next he took up the bag¬ 
pipes as if to essay another niuscm 
performance upon them. But here-^^’e 
thought fit to announce our presence 
by a rustling in the bushes wnich^had 
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conco.iIfHl us ; and after giving him a 
minute or so to compose himself, out 
we came into view. Didn't he open his 
Tnoutii and eyes at the sight of such 
otid figures as we cut! 

** Hallo ! ” he said, “ is this what you 
call the ’Ighland costume?" 

*• It is the island costume,” answered 
Donald, a.s grave as a judge; and our 
new acquaintance did not detect any 
joke here, for, as we soon found, he 
was no native of highlands or islands, 
hut a cockney, out on what he termed 
his ’olnlati. 

A few words served to explain our 
mishap. The young man, for his part, 
informed us that he was legging at Mrs. 
Mackinnon's, on the east snore of the 
loch, and that he had come over here 
to try what he could do with the bag- 
pil)es, l)orrowed from her son for that 
purpost*. 

“ You see, I was afraid all the cows 
would go into a fit if I played them 
over there,” he said, laughing very 
loudly at his own wit. 

You were plaving the tune an old 
cow once die<r of,” answered Donald. 
“ But we were glad to hear it for 
once ; we never expected to find any* 
bo<ly on the island.” 

“ I sup]>ose you mean that I’ve got to 
take vou over, eh 1 Where do you lads 
live ? ” 

“ Near the heatl of the loch." 

“ Oh. I say. 1 can't go all that way, 
with the wind dead against me coming 
back! Rut I’ll land you near where I 
live, and see whether Mrs. Mackinnon 
can give you some clothes to get home 
in, if that will do. You will 'ave the 
pi-)lice after you. you know, if you go 
iiljout in that style, unless you were to 
set up a show and charge a bawbee a 
head for admission. I am sure the 
sight would l»e worth it. though you 
are not very fond of parting with your 
bawbees in Scotland, are you ? 1 ne% er 
5CIW such guys in all my life ! It would 
W worth while getting up a bonfire on 
purpose for vou. 

Ronald—Lord Foulis, ns you will 
remember my schoolfellow now was— 
did not muen relish being chaffed by 
this waggish cockney, whose name, ns 
he presently comn>unicat<*d to us, was 
Mr. Tomkins. But l>**ggars must notl>e 
clioosers; and we siiw nothing for it 
but to accept his offer of putting us on 
shore at the nearest point. 

Mr. Tomkins was at least a good- 
natured fellow, though rather too well 
satisfied with himself and his own 
southern smartness. He did what he 
could to make us comfortable, wrapping 
his mg round our shoulders and fold¬ 
ing a tarpaulin over our legs, as we 
sat in the bottom of his boat, huddled 
tc^ether in these covering's like a young 
two-headed giant. Then shoving off, 
he hoisted his sail, took the helm, and 
we soon saw that, cockney as he might 
l>e, he knew how to manage a boat. 
Away we went with a fair wind for the 
eastern shore, which might be half a 
mile or so distant. 

Another thing we saw was that he 
quite patronised us. as became a gentle- 
nian putting himself al>out to give a 
j>as.sage to two naked stowaways. He 
evidently took us for poor fisher lads, 
who had got into this scrape in the 
way of our business. How, indeed, in 


our seaweed trappings, could he dis¬ 
tinguish us from other children of 
Adam, though one of us was a Scotch 
peer and the other an English squire’s 
son ? Then I further perceived that 
Ronald was in a mischievous humour 
for playing off dry jokes of his own on 
the jocular condescension of our de¬ 
liverer. As for me, I kept myself in 
the liackground, and let my friend do 
the tolking. 

“ You lads speak ven' good English 
for natives,” said Mr. Tomkins. “ Did 
you learn it at school—the Scotch 
schools are very gootl. aren’t they ? ” 

“ My mother was English, sir,” an¬ 
swered Ronald, with an air of unusual 
deference. “And I live with my sister, 
who has been nearly all her life in 
England." 

“ Ah ! that accounts for the milk in 
the cocoanut. I am glad you say sir. 
It is the first time you have said it. 
You J^otch are very good sort of 
fellows in your way. but you have no 
manners. Vou should always say sir, 
and touch your hats to a gentleman ; 
remember that.” 

“We haven’t any hats to touch,” I 
muttered, but Mr. Tomkins was too 
much taken up with hisown utterances 
to mind me. 

“I thought there must lie some reason 
for your speaking better than the 
others, though of course I could detect 
a Scotch twang in your voices. How 
did your sister come to Scotland ? 
Marned a gamekeeper, eh ? Wliat was 
she in England ? ” 

“A nurse, if you please, sir,” said 
Ronald. 

“ I am glad to hear it. There is 
nothing like good domestic service. By 
the way, do you think she could do 
•some washing for me? I can’t get 
anybody to starch my collars properly 
hereabouts.” 

“ I don’t think she could ; but I will 
ask her, if you like,” said Ronald, tick¬ 
ling me below the rug. so that I had to 
duck down my head to hide a chuckle. 

“If she is an Englishwoman, .she will 
have the sense not to turn up her nose 
at the chance of earning an honest 
penny. You natives are an awfully 
idle set, you know. In England stout 
lads like you would look out for a good 
)lace, if there was so little doing at 
lome. This fishing of yours is just an 
excuse for loafing about the best part 
of the time and naif starving most of 
the year. Why don’t you emigrate, 
now?” 

“ We never thought about it, sir.” 

Mr. Tomkins’s next question was 
delivered with a slv wink. 

“ Ever do a bit o^ fishing on dry land, 
eh?” 

“ Sometimes, sir,” quoth Ronald, cast¬ 
ing down his eyes demurely. 

“Ah ha! what we call poaching in 
England. But don’t be afraid. I won’t 
tell of you. I am a little in that line 
myself, between you and me. This 
young lord would like to keep all the 
water for himself, but 1 am one too 
many for him.” 

It was my turn to nudge Ronald 
under the rug; and our unsuspecting 
companion went on taking us into his 
confidence. 

“These keepers of his are precious 
sharp. I can dodge ’em, thougn. i’ou 


see 1 have a nice little rod that shuts 
up into a thick walking-stick. I just 
stroll out by the stream on the moor 
there, where you can spot anybody 
coming a long way off. I shouldn’t care 
a button if Lord Foulis were to come 
after me with all his men. for I should 
have plenty of time to hide the fish—if 
I had caught any—and put up my rod, 
and he would find me looking as inno¬ 
cent as a baby. Then he couldn’t say a 
word to me, you know.” 

“ What a joke ! ” exclaimed Lord 
Foulis. returning my nudge on the sly, 
while he did not allow a muscle of his 
face to betray the amusement caused 
by this bumptious gent’s familiarity. 
\ou never quite knew with Ronald 
whether his love of fun or his pride 
would get the upper hand ; but now he 
had clearly made up his mind for fun. 

“Yes, I know a thing or two.” said 
Mr. Tomkins, with another wink. “ I 
don’t mind bagging a few of this young 
lord’s trout, for I lancy he’s a bad lot, 
from all I nave heard. Now, what do 
you think of him hereabouts ? You 
needn’t mind telling me the truth.” 

Ronald was spared answering this 
question, as now our friend juiu^d up 
to take doK'n his sail, and in a minute 
more the boat’s nose grated on a shingly 
beach. 

“ Here we are, then ! Lend a hand to 
pull her up.” 

And when this had been done, Mr. 
Tomkins propos^ that we should go 
with him to his landlady’s cottage. 
“She’s blind and almost deaf, so you 
needn’t be afraid of her laughing at 
you; and as for meeting anytxxly on 
the road, the chances are fifty to one 
against it in this twopenny-halfpenny 
country of yours, where one doesn’t see 
a once in a fortnight.” 

But we professed ourselves too shy 
to run the risk of falling in with any¬ 
one, pointing out that it would 
awkward work to walk along the road 
wrapped both in one rug. So Mr. 
Tomkins, whose heart was in the right 
place, if his k’s were not always so, 
undertook to fetch some clothes for us, 
while, after getting rid of that dis¬ 
figuring disguise of mud and seaweed, 
his rug serving us for a towel, we kept 
ourselves as snug as possible in the 
boat, and had a good laugh over those 
airs of complacent superiority which 
he gave himself. You will understand 
that public-schoolboys are rather too 
apt to look down upon their fellow- 
creatures ; but this young gentleman 
evidently expected to be Iwked up to, 
which struck us as a great joke. 

In a few minutes ne was back with 
an armful of miscellaneous clothing. 
For me he brought a pair of ragged 
knickerbockers, a weather-worn jersey, 
and a Tam-o’-Shanter belonging to 
his landlady’s son. As Ronald was an 
inch ortwotaller, Mr. Tomkins favoured 
him with an old flannel shirt and 
trousers of his own, in which, as he 
facetiously remarked, my friend would 
feel quite like a gentleman for once. 

“ I didn’t bring any boots, but I dare¬ 
say you are usea to going barefoot. In 
England, you know,tne poorest children 
wear shoes and stockings.” 

“And they have plum-pudding for 
dinner every day, haven’t they, sir ? ” 
said Ronald. 
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“When they can aet it. But now 
you off home; ana be sure to bring 
back these things to-morrow.” 

“All right, sir, unless you would 
like to come and see us. You might 
ask my people about the washing.” 

“ Well, I don’t know. I rather like 
making the acquaintance of the natives, 
and you seem decent sort of lads. 
Where do you live t ” 

“Oh, up there, at the very top of 
the loch,” said Ronald. “ You come 
along the road at twelve o’clock to- 
nmrrow, and we’ll be looking out for 
you.” 

“Very well, then. Wait a bit’’—he 
began to feel in his pockets—“ I was 
going to give you a sixpence, but I 
haven’t my purse with me. That will 
do to-morrow.” 

■“ You are very kind, thank you, sir.” 

Away we scampered in stifled glee, 
which soon took the chill out of our 
limbs. It wasn’t so easy for us as Mr. 
Tomkins supposed, running barefoot 
along the road ; but we kept to its 
turfy edge and sometimes went down 
upon the shore, where there was a strip 
oi sand. When thus we had gone about 
half-way home we had the luck of 
coming upion our boat, which the tide 
had drifted ashore here, its contents all 
safe, for in the first place nobody 
seemed to have passed that way for the 
last hour, and moreover, Ronald indig¬ 
nantly assured me, none of the people 
would think of stealing. 

“ Why, my sister, when we first came, 
used to go and bathe every morning, 
and she ^ways left her bathing-dress 
hanging over the hedge beside the 
road 1 Do you think Highlanders are 
thieves ? ” 

“No—now that they daren’t steal 
other people’s cattle ana such like.” 

“ Ah, - that was quite a different 
thing! ’ said Ronald. “ There’s no 
stealing in the Highlands, I can tell 
you, except when an Englishman comes 
by.” 

“ Then they take all they can get 
from him—isn’t that the way 1 ” said I, 
in my English spirit of chaff. 

But this was no time for such dis¬ 
cussion. We made haste to get into 
our own clothes again, and to launch 
our boat. Then, instead of going 
straight home, we had a turn at fishing 
after all, as Ronald ^id it was just the 
right time for catching lythe. Lythe- 
fi^ing is certainly no very high class 
sport, but I rather enjoyed it as a 
novelty. You put out as many rods or 
poles as you like, with the coarsest kind 
of line and any number of the biggest 
hooks baited with gaudy feathers in the 
most inartificial way. You have only 
to paddle slowly along in the wake of 
the sunset parallel to the shore ; and 
if you get among the lythe, they will 
rise greraily to this simple bait, so that 
for a few minutes you are kept hard 
at work pulling in fish as long as your 
arm. I never caught such a weight in 
so short a time as this evening. When 
we got in just before dark, with a great 
heap of lythe at the bottom of our boat, 
Ronald had a mind to send them in a 
cart to Mr. Tomkins with his compli¬ 
ments : but he gave them all away to 
some cnildreu who came to see us land. 
These coarse fish are not very good 
eating. 


Now we had to confess to Ronald’s 
sister our afternoon’s adventure, which, 
like the experienced nurse she was, she 
by no means treated so lightly os we 
did. She enlarged on the care we ought 
to take of ourselves, and would hardly 
let us off going straight to bed with hot- 
water bottles, gruel, and such like. And 
when she heara us uproariously laugh¬ 
ing over poor Mr. Tomkins, she did not 
altogether approve the fun we had been 
taking and meant to take out of that 
innocent cockney. 

“After all, he did his best to be kind 
to you, and it was not his fault if he 
made a very natural mistake; so you 
must not play any tricks on him.” 

“ All right, we are wing to be kind to 
him,” saiff Ronald, ‘^ut he was such a 
joke ! I want him to go home with a 
good opinion of the natives of the ’Igh- 
lands and Aislands.” 

Next day. then, Ronald arranged 
himself in a kilt and other fineries, and 
I put on my best suit to make an im¬ 
pression on our patronising friend. At 
midday we were on the look-out for him, 
and soon he hove in sight, swaggering 
along the road as if Hie whole place 
belonged to himself, with a neat um¬ 
brella in one hand and an untidy bundle 
in the other, which we guessed to con¬ 
tain Us washing. But you should have 
seen his face when, from behind a 
comer, we suddenly stepped out to 
greet him. 

“ ’Alio ! ” he exclaimed. “ Wby. I 
thought—I didn’t know—’ow couid I 
tell you were young swellsl ” 

“We certainly were not very much 
of swells when you saw us first," said I, 
tryi^ to help him out of his confusion; 
but Ronald could not keep his tongue 
off a sly question. 

“ Have you brought that sixpence you 
promised us ? ” 

“ I say, now—don’t chaff a fellow ! 
Well, I’m glad to see you are all right. 
Good day ! ” 

“ But where are you going to 1 You 
must come and have lunch with us, of 
course. We are staying here for the 
’olidaya just like you.” 

Mr. Tomkins was so dumfounded 
that he had not another word to say, 
but walked on between us, with all the 
cockiness taken out of him. He did not 
yet quite know what to make of us. 
But when we turned in at the c^tle 
^ates, he pulled up short with a whistle. 

“Oh, Isay !” 

“ What’s the matter ? ” 

“I suppose you are the regular Rode¬ 
rick Dbu ! ” 

suppose I am—a bad lot, you 
know I” said Ronald mischievously. 

“ It’s time for me to go home,’” said 
Mr. Tomkins. “ I believe it is going to 
rain.” 

“ Nonsense, man. My sister wants 
to thank you for having rescued us— 
and given us all that good advice into 
the bargain. She will be so vexed if 
you (lont come to lunch.” 

“ You want to make game of me,” he 
went on, with uneasy suspicion. 

“ No, I don't! ” nrotested Ronald, and 
I quoted the “ Laay of the Lake.” “ In 
the Highlands, Mr. Tomkins, you know, 

‘- stranger i» a holy name: 

fi«tt and a guide, and food and fire, 

In vain be never moat require.' 


Even if Roderick Dhu should for^ 
that you are his ^est, I am an KMbsh- 
man like yourself, and I will bacfjoc 
up against all the warriors of Chi. 
Alpine. But he wants to tell 
he is too shy, that you shall leaivhs 
donjon-ke^p as soon as you lik&^ 

" ‘ I pledge mine honour, oath, and word. 

That, to thy native atrengtha rentored. 

With each advantage thou ahalt stand 
That alda thee DOW.’ ” 

“Come along ! ” said Ronald, cuttb; 
short what he looked on as my non¬ 
sense. 

“Well, I am in for it,” muttered poor 
Tomkins, following us as if he were 
going to execution rather than enter 
tainrnent. He hadn’t a word to say for 
himself os we walked up to the castle 
and we noticed that he presently con¬ 
trived to drop that awkward bundle oi 
his behind a tree, as if hoping we might 
not have noticea it. Ronald picked it 
up, and carried it along with him, 
remarking, 

“This will do to wrap up the clothes 
vou lent us. We are going to send them 
back, and are much obliged to you for 
them.” There naturally wasn’t another 
word about the washing. 

When he got into the drawing-rooin, 
our guest was struck shyer than ever 
at the sight of a lady, though sister 
Mary did her best to set him at ease. 
All through lunch he sat on the edge of 
his chair, hardly venturing to eat or to 
answer anything but “ yes ” or “ no,” to 
which he sometimes added “madam ’’and 
sometimes “your ladyship,” not being 
sure how he ought to address this quiK 
woman in black, to whom Ronald bad 
inconsiderately introduced him only a.«' 
“ my sister.” After a time she managed 
to moke him feel a little more comfort¬ 
able ; but his ordinary good opinion of 
himself hod for once lost all its starch, 
painfully conscious as he was of being 
in a very shabby suit and having no 
collar on, though Ronald and 1 had 
taken the excuse of washing our hands 
to slip into our oldest flannels by way 
of keeping him in countenance. 

And we did our best for him, showing 
him the sights of the place, and re¬ 
fraining from further cnaff, when we 
found his bumptiousness so easily 
squashed into abasement. After tea 
we drove him back to his lodgings in s 
dogcart; then, as we were handing oat 
the clothes he lent us, Ronald said with 
another twinkle in his eye, 

“Look here, Mr. Tomkins, when you 
see the keeper or anyone coming, you 
needn’t hide that rod of yours. I give 
you leave to fish anywhere you lika” 

“Thank you, niy lord. Your lord- 
ship is very kind. 1 shall be very 
glad.” 

“ Bother the man ! Why doeshe want 
to make a fool of me as well as of him¬ 
self?” said Ronald sotto ifoce to me; 
but he spoke out loud with more polite¬ 
ness, “not half so glad, Mr. Tomkins, 
as we were to see you and your boat, 
when we had got into such a mess on 
that island.” 

And thus ended our short experience 
of Robinson Crusoeing, which was all 
very well for half an hour or so, but 
might have proved no joke if we had 
spent the night as destitute castaways. 
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A BRUSH WITH HIGHLAND SMUGGLERS. 

By William Colin Sutherland, m.a., 

Author of “The Golden Kayle'e Egg," etc 


** T’ll determined to put down illicit stills 

J. in thU pert of the country," said nty 
nncle, as he drew up liis tall ti^re to its 
full hem'll!, and lookeil so very determined 
that I felt sure stormy times were in store 
for the sinugRlem. 

My uncleTAlr. John Lahllaw, of Peebles, 
had just been appointed suitervisor of Ex¬ 
cise m the district of Coi^andliarrocli, in 
the northern Highlands. He had made his 
mark as a simple gauger, or Exciseman, in 
the neighbouring county of Boss, by his 
suecesstul raids upon the Highland smug¬ 
glers, and his present promotion was due 
no doubt to tlie activity and zeal he dis¬ 
played on such occasions. 

My home was within the district over¬ 
looked by Mr. Laidlaw, and at this time I 
was on a visit to him during inj’ summer 
vacation. We Edinburgh University men, 
in common with the rest of the iScotch 
students, enjoyed a long holiday, from 
April to October; and although M'e had 
plenty of reading to do, yet tiie time fre¬ 
quently fell heavily on our hands. Con- 
awpiently, any littfe excitement would Is* 
joyfully welcomed. 

The prospect of chasing smugglers was 
not to oe despised by a vigorous youth in 
want of sometliing to do, and 1 could not 
forbear crying out, “Quite right, uncle; 
there’s nothing like doing one's duty, how¬ 
ever disagreeable it may be. Dulcc ct 
dccorttm cst jtro jxtfnu ntori." 

It was a foolish si»eech for a youth of 
nineteen to make to one so much his 
superior in rears and exiierience, and my 
uncle looked very severe ns he replied, 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, boy ! ’’ 

“Boy!” cried I, not a little hurt. I 
prided myself upon mv manly api>earaace, 
tor I was oinsiderabfy over tne middle 
lieight, stoutly built, and could hold my 
own as a wittier with most fellows of 
niy year. My uncle’s features softened 
direct!)'; he was a kind man at heart, 
although his ]>rofcssioii had given him 
a stern and seemingly harsh manner. 

He smileil, and said he did not mean hU 
words to be taken literally, but it was 
unneces-sary to give him mlvice on the 
Mubject of duty. All this time lie stood 
with his Inck to the hre, and occasionally 
threw sharp glances at the door as if he 
awaited someone. 

A hugh liiv of fieat anil lir-logs ronreil up 
the wide old-fashioned chimney, for the 


CHAPTER I. 

April nights in the north are fr^uently 
raw and eold. Tlie room was plainly but 
comfortably furnished, ns liecame my uncle’s 
tastes. He was a confirmed liachelor, and 
used to say of the fair .sex, “ ’Tis distance 
lends enchantment to the view.” 

I sat in front of the hi'e, and as the heat 
became greater and greater 1 kept moving 
my chair backwards, greatly to the disgu» 
of my favourite collie Osman, who sat 
with ids head between luv knees, and thus 
was conqielled continually to move to the 
rear. This process evoKed many deep 
growls from him, but as I knew ids playful 
eccentricities, { only pinched his ears and 
asked if his motlier knew he was out, 
w'hereupon he assumed such a look of 
injured dignity that Ixith my uncle and I 
burst into a hearty |>eal of laughter. 

Oiir merriment was cut short bv the ser- 
j vant antiouncing“Me8terMactaviBh.” The 
I new-comer, a short, reildisli-liaired man, 

; with an oiipressively servile manner, ivo-s 
the IiKal Efxciseman. 

“Oil, how are you, Mester Laidlaw?— 
and you, Mestcr Campliell ? I’m dcelighted 
to see you and hear you’re doing so well at 
; Edinburgh. How proud your uncle must 
I be of you ! ” 

I “Any nows, Mr. Mactavish?” was my 
I uncle's curt reply. 

“Och, VOS ! Tom Matlieson, the shep¬ 
herd, t(dd me as a secret that a lot of 
whisky was sold cheap last night at Kin- 
' trolloch, and it didn't come from the dis- 
' tillery either; ” and he lauglied softly to 
I himself as he stroked his beard and watched 
I my uncle's face. 

I “Well, we’ll put a stop to this sort of 
, M-ork very soon,” said my uncle in reply. 

< “ I’ll get some men from tlie other stations, 
and we’ll search every m’oo< 1, glen, and hill 
in the country-side till we make the place 
too hot for these misguidetl men.” 

“When do you intend to start?” said 
Mactavish, in an indifferent tone. 

“ Oh, by-and-by,” was the reply, sharply 
enough given; and thus the conversation 
, ended. 

I Mactavish effusively liade us goo<l night 
and withdrew. We ImiIIi somehow felt re¬ 
lieved wiien he went, for Mr. Mactavish 
was not a man to whom one took readily. 
He was a native of Coigandliarroch, and, 
after shifting from station to station in the 
Excise, at Inst exchanged and obtained his 
present post among his own ^leople. He 


was perhaps too familiar with the Crofters, 
and, report said, liked “the moaDtain 
dew ” not wisely but too well, although 
as yet he had succeeded in hiding from me 
Excise authorities any irregularities of that 
sort. 

After Mactavish had gone my uocle lit 
his pipe, and as I watchea the ever-widening 
rings of smoke sweep upwards to the rafters, 
he jiut before me succinctly his plans for 
stamping out illicit distilling in Coigan- 
dharruch. 


CHAPTER 11. 

Illicit distilling—or smuggling, as it is 
called by the country people—was once 
widely practised amongst the Highlanders, 
but owing to the vigilant measures taken 
by the Excise it has been well-nigh sup¬ 
pressed. It lingers, however, in the remote 
districts of Sutherland and Roes, although 
the day is not far distant when it will have 
become a thing of the past. 

The smuggling at tliis time was carried 
on chiefly uy the Crofters, although indi¬ 
rectly shepherds, gamekeepers, and fisher- 
men were concerned in it, inasmuch as they 
bought the hery stuff and concealed the 
movements of the smugglers as much as 
they could. 

Malcolm Mackenzie of Loch Clialluui— 
Red Malcolm, as he was called—was re- 
puted to be the ringleader of a small but 
active gang of defrauders of the Excise that 
kept Coigandharroch and the neighbouring 

K arishes supplied with cheap fiery spirits. 

lalcolm was no friend of mine, for one day 
he savagely kicked Osman, who was then 
a mere pup, foi getting in his way, and 
although I was omy a 1 m of sixteen, home 
from Fettes, vet I let out with my stick 
and brought the drunken smuggler to the 
ground. Then the speed that won me the 
Quarter-mile in the school sports carrie<I 
me safely beyond Mackenzie’s reach. But 
he never passed me afterwards without a 
savage scowl, which Osman generally re- 
plieiTto with a surly growl. 

As my uncle, Mr. Laidlaw, wa.s a Low- 
lander, he was no favourite w ith the High¬ 
landers, but I, l>eing of Highland blood uy 
my father’s side, was weU liked by the 
country people. 

My uncle made careful inquiries as to 
where the smugglers were generally seen, 
and OR what occasions smuggled whisky 
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iraA in R|>eci&] demaoil. He i«oon found out 
hat the Hunpected C'nifterM were in the 
mbit of vi.titiDt; their " |H.'H(-mor<HeN ” more 
Te<)iiently tlian was o<M-e?viary, and that 
•lje>*e viniti* were nia<le re;:nlarly Itefore the 
'airs or “ markeu " held in the iturruundin^ 
> Lila^ex. 

A market was to l>e hehl in the 

<! i Ihi^re of Skin‘ronn<'h in thit'e « et k^' time. 
Droven* from all piirto of tlie Hi;:iilnnd!« 
were sure to eome. and C'r«>ften* from far 
ind near would drive tiieir heantit there for 
tjile. The market la-sted for two dayx. and 
lurinu that time the revelrj' invariahly 
i.ttendio(t a Hi;:liland fair took place. 
1 >rinking-boothH were a prominent feature 
xt thene meeting»> and their i>n>i>rietore 
v\ere not above buying Htrong wtiiKky, and 
af> (|ueHtiunA a)<ke<i an to whether it had 
p;iid duly. 

My uncle'i* plan^ were immeiUately 
h>rine«l. He sent urgent re<jue?<t.'« to the 
•iirnuinding Excise !>tnli<>n«, and in three 
lays' time five “ gaugors " ma*le their ap- 
(H-arance. The fawning Ma«’tavish was 
s\ erywhere—now pretending to be study¬ 
ing the maps of the district (with which, he 
«aid, he was not so well acqnainte<i as he 
•liould like to Im'), now moving ulM>iit 
xinongst the Crofters inonler to get private 
information. 

Strictly s|>eaking. I luvl of coarse 
nothing to do witli the action of the Excise 
•tlicers, but there was noiliing to prevent 
riiy l«eing intereste«i in their jdans. As a 
»trong yonng fellow, witli a good knowte<lge 
:>f the hills for miles amiin<i. I would lie a 
Useful guide to a search-j«arty; and for lliaC 
n‘.'vs4>n I was regarded as a decided ac<iui.si- 
tion to its nnmliers. 

Mv uncle threw out hints in the presence 
:>f Macta^'uh that o]>erations would begin 
im the following Monday—that was, in six 
days' time. 

•‘.Ah! that is very go«»d.*’ was the 
is'ply. “ It's not likely the smugglers will 
l>t‘giii brewing until a short time Udore the 
market. They don't like having a Inrge 
stock of whisky in the hills, and besidt^s, it 
w ill give us plenty of time to got our plans 
really.” 

Tlien he took leave of KU colleagues, and 
s<‘t out in tiie direction of Skircronach. 
That night, while 1 was strolling quite 
anex|iecte<Uy tiinmgh the streets of the 
iiiiiet little village, I saw the worthy 
Mactavisli in chwe conference with the 
rt‘iioubtable Mackenzie himself in front 
of the Dharroch .Arms. Espying me, he 
nished across the street, wiiisjiering. “Ah ! 
Mester Campbell. 1 was just trjing to 

S ump Mackenzie, but it's no use; he's so 
t^ep. But we’ll get him yet, won’t we?” 

I suppose,” said I, “you told him the 
gaugers were on the lo«>k out for him ?” 

“Me tell him, Mester Campbell? Ah! 
your uncle. U'orthy man, wouUl never have 
thought that of me; but you can't exi^ect 
to put old heads on young slioiilders." 

“You look after your own heai], Mr. 
Mactavish,” I retorted, and with this part¬ 
ing shot I left him looking tliouglitfully 
but unpleasantly after me. 

Next morning I told niy uncle of my 
nieeting with Mactavish. 

“ That’s all right,” he res|)oniIe«I. “To¬ 
night we start at seven o'clock ; the 
smugglers, forewameil, I sus|)ect, by Mac¬ 
tavish, intend to get their work done by 
Monday. We must catch them to-night or 
early to-moirow morning.” 


CH.\PTER III. 

ABOIT 7 p.m. we were all a.sseinbled in 
my uncle’s house with the exception of 
I^Iactavish, who was not aware of the 
sudden change of plans. I was sent in 
quest him, however, and was told to 


induce him to bring his great-coat with 
him, as the evening was chill. I found 
the gauger deep in hU potations, and with 
anything but a pleased expression on his 
face as he recognised his visitor. 

On arriving at the supervisor’s liouse, 
Mactavish seemed surprisetl at .seeing all 
his colleagues there, and aas more sur¬ 
prised when he learnt the purpose of the 
meeting. He pretended, however, to ex¬ 
press nis satisfaction with my uncle’s 
plans, but begged to be excused for a few 
minutes while he hurried home to change 
bis shoes for stout boots and leggings. 

On reanpearing, Mactavish, who was 
regarded ny the other Excisemen as quite 
an authority on local matters, snggesteil 
tliat we might explore first Ulen Smeorail, 
a gloomy valley about three miles to the 
north, ft was not an unlikely place for the 
smugglers’ lair, and aoconlingly we set out 
for lilen Smeorail. 

A drizzling rain was falling, and as we 
ploughed through the wet heather and 
«H)zing peat-bogs we could not help think¬ 
ing of the warmth and comfort we had 
leu behind. Some startled lapwings rose 
screaming from the heather as if we were 
in search of their nests. A solitary curlew 
rose high above us, and, in wide circles 
sailing, sang his mournful cry ; a timid 
hare, whom the inquisitive Osman had 
disturlied, scurried up the mountain-side in 
great alarm. The bum prattled noisily as 
it ran over its nebblv bed and brushed the 
drooping bunenes olf heather aside; while 
the stunte*] birches here and tliere dotting 
its banks sliouk their dam]> young tre.s.ses 
sadlv. 

After an hour's march we entered the 
month of (ilen Smeorail. It was a long 
narrow valley bouniled by precipitous crags 
—a gloomy place at best. Huge boulders 
that had tumbled down from the neigh¬ 
bouring rocks strewed the glen. Of trees or 
shnilw tliere was not a x'estige. My uncle 
led the way cautiously. 

The raiii hail now ceased falling, while 
the clouds rolled away overhead, and the 
stars shone nut brightly—the light above 
contrasting strongly aitli the gloom in the 
glen. Slowly we made onr way ov»r the 
stones, while we stopped frequently to 
listen for any sound, bnt in this we were 
disapiNiinted ; not a sound was heard save 
the gushing of a rivniet down the rocks. 
Osman seemed to enter into the spirit of 
the search, and he pricked up his ears so 
often and sntfTeil at everything so vigorously, 
that at first we felt sure there must be 
something going on in the glen. 

In this conjecture we were wrong. 
Osman was a suspicions dog, and before 
morning some of the gaugers voteil him a 
fraud. 1 was inclined to'be indignant at 
this, for I hail great faith in him, but be 
was quite nndisturbeil by our remarks, for 
he sniffed away more euergetically than 
ever. 

And .so the long night pa.s.sed. No light, 
no smoke, had b^n seen in the glen; all 
was as calm as it probably had been for 
centuries. AVe were now nigh up on the 
southern slo|)e of Ben Smeorail, and could 
command a view of several hills and glens ; 
but nothing unusual was revealeit, and so 
we tume<l oar faces homeward, tired and 
despondent. Mactavish alone of the group 
seemed at ease. He was quite vivacious, 
and persistently drew our attention to 
various scenes of beauty and interest. But 
we did not respond readily to his volii- 
hility. and heartily wished his tongue 
would cease wagging. 

On the homewam journey we took a 
short cut acmes one of the lower ridges of 
Smeorail, and to our great surprise came 
upon Mackenzie and two of the gang in¬ 
dustriously cutting “divote” (i>eat-turf). 
There was an unmistakable look of tri- 


nmoli in their faces as they sarcastically 
wislied us good moming, and hoped the 
mountain atr agreed with us. Mactavish 
was gazing aheim in an abstracted manner, 
anil made no remark. 

My uncle was very downhearted at the 
whole affair, for now he had shown his band 
to the smugglers. The rest of the Excise 
officers were eager to get home to their 
bwLs, and pml>^lv considered the whole 
affair as “ much a^o altout nothing ; ” but 
from niy uncle’s face I knew that he cer¬ 
tainly Mas more determined than ever to 
brea^ up Mackenzie's gang. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Towards evening of that same day my 
uncle hastily entered my bedroom and bade 
me get up anil dres.s quickly, as he wished 
me to go into Skircronach to see if any of 
the smugglers were about. This I did 
speedily, but found eveiythiug in the vil¬ 
lage as quiet as usual. On my way back 
I called at Mactavish’s honse, hut was in- 
fomieil that he had gone out early in the 
afternoon. 

When I reached my uncle’s I was asked 
to get ready to spend the night in the hills 
witli him. We waited till it got quite dark,. 
and then set out by' a course different from 
the one we had tatcen the preceding nmht. 
Osman led the way to Strathmar, a long 
bare glen, into which several smaller glens 
ran. At first we followed the bed o? the 
valley, but soon liegan to climb the hill¬ 
side—which was here far from being pre¬ 
cipitous—and marched along tlie top of a 
long spur of the mountain until we gained(a 
point snfficientlv elevated to command the 
whole glen. Tliis tramp, however, in the 
darknes.s was not accomplished w'ithont 
much difficulty, and although we kept a 
keen eye in every direction for lights, our 
efforts were unrewarded. In the cold grej' 
ligiit before sunrise we crept cautiously 
down into a narrow, desolate gap connect¬ 
ing Strathniar with a smaller glen running 
at right angles to it. 

Shattered fr^mients of rocks lay ever>’- 
where ; here and there bunches of heather 
struggled out amongst the stones, while a 
few stunted juniper-bushes relieved the 
bareness of the spot. A little mountain 
bum, delighting in deep circular pools and 
miniature falls, sped on its way through 
this gap to Strathniar, and its merry splash¬ 
ing covered any slight noise on our part a.s 
we made our way carefully among the 
boulders. 

Suddenly we saw Osman sniffing in a 
perplexed manner at a thick juniper-bush 
which grew close to the base of a steep 
rock. To our great astonishment and de¬ 
light, a thin bfue veil of smoke emerged 
from the shrub and drifted slow'Iy up the 
face of the cliff. The smoke was practically 
invisible at a short distance off, and might 
have escaped our notice in the early light 
had it Dot been for Osman. In the bush 
was a short piece of piping that did duty as 
a chimney-pot for some fire that might be 
who knew how far off 

However long the chimney was, we knew 
the men we sought were at the other end. 
We put Osman on the track, and iu less 
than a quarter of an hour we halted in 
front of a great mass of rock that had 
tnmbl^ down from an overhanging ledge. 
This mass lay dose at the foot of the cliff, 
and as we approached it we saw that it 
covered the entrance to a cavern, leaving 
an exit on either side sufficiently wide for 
a mnn to pass through. 

I droppM on one knee to take Osman’s 
head in my hands, as he began to whine 
on hearing noises within, when my uncle 
sprang past me and slipped through the 
narrow entrance into the cavern. In an 
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instant after I followed him, but had 
scarcely taken two strides forward before 
I was run into and knocked over by some 
man making his escape. I picked myself 
np immediately, and perceived, to my in¬ 
tense surprise, Moctavish scuttling off as 
fast as hia short legs could carry him. I 
quickly overtook him, and with a vigorous 
push sent him headlong into the bum, 
where for some minut^ he floundered 
about helplessly in one of the deeper pools. 
Then as he crawled out, a miserable-looking 
object, and 1 was considering the advisa¬ 
bility of repeating the dose, I heard ray 
uncle’s voice crying for help. Back 1 
rushed to the cave, to see two men making 
off with all Bpe^ to the upper glen, and to 
find another inside brandishing a dangerous- 
looking cudgel over my uncle, who lay on 
the door. 

1 caught the ruffian, unawares, a hard 
blow with my fist on the left cheek, and he 
fell sideways into a brisk peat-fire that 
burned in one comer of the cave. Up flew 
a cloud of smoke and ashes that almost 
smothered me, and whilst I groped my way 
to where my uncle lay I felt a powerful 
pair of arms thrown round my nbs in a 
clasp that rendered me well-nign powerless. 
1 knew almost instinctively they belonged 
to Malcolm Mackenzie, ana to expect mercy 
from him I knew w'ould be useless. 

Dropping quickly down almost to my 


heels, therefore, I jerked my body sharply 
forwards, and, to my delight, pitched the 
smuggler clean over my h^d. Be was np 
like a mountain cat, only to get mv “left’’ 
between the eyes; but it would take a 
sledge-hammer to keep off such a Hercules, 
and when 1 felt his fingers on my throat 1 
screamed out, “Osman, hold him ! ” 

Osman, who had been licking my uncle’s 
unconscious face, responded, and as I heard 
his teeth crunch in Mackenzie’s shoulder I 

{ )ut forth all my strength, tripped the vil- 
ain up, and beard his head strike the rocky 
floor violently as we both fell. 

His arms relaxed ; 1 pnlled Osman off, 
and carried my uncle to the mouth of the 
cave, where I saw he was in a dead faint, 
the result of some injury he had received at 
tiie hands of the smugglers. Then I bound 
Mackenzie hand and toot >rith some stout 
cords 1 found round the sacks of barley 
which the smugglers used. 

I dashed water in my uncle’s face and 
loosened his neckcloth, and after chafing 
his hands for some time had the satisfaction 
of seeing him come-to; but his ankle had 
been fractured in the scuffle on his entering 
the cave, and he had received also, be 
thought, some internal injuries. 

Zieaving Mackenzie, with Osman keeping 
guard, I ran hastily, on my uncle's sugges¬ 
tion, to the upper glen to see if there might 
he any shepherds or Crofters there, and was 


fortnnate enough to find two men vifi 
their carts cutting divots. Happily I kne* 
both men well, and so very williz^ly tb?j 
lent their services, and patting their stanh 
Highland ponies into the shafts led tbetn i* 
the gap. 

In one of the carts we made a bed a 
heather for my uncle and carefully jdand 
him in it; in trie other we put Mackenrit 
and set ofS for Skircronach. 

* * * • 

Mackenzie was tried at Invernees, ar. 
for snmggling and assault received trt 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour 
’I'hree of his collea^es received shorts' 
sentences ; Mactavisn disappeared—no cm 
knew where, although several years afv- 
rumours reache<l Coigandharroch to lb? 
effect that be had been seen in San Frat- 
cisco in the capacity of a “sandwicli' 
man. 

My uncle soon recovered from his a- 
juries, and was removed to a more iui 
portant and lucrative district than C<*igar 
dharroch, and there I visit him at least on’-' 
every year, for my numerous clients les'^ 
little spare time on my hands ; and when a: 
night we draw our chairs round the cher- 
ful fire, and get our “ churchwardens *' b 
full glow, w’e seldom fail to revert to rJ" 
times, and talk of Osman and of Mactavi^k 
and the smugglers’ lair in the gap of Strati- 
mar. 
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THE HEAD-MASTER’S DREAM. 

Bv A, G. Mixro, B.A., CiTV OF LoKDON' School, 

Anthur <»f “Ckrufmo* in thf Bay 0 / BUcay.'' 


** fllHBEE rumifljen*. ami after 

J failiii;: in iIk* rcjii-tition : ;:o to your 
phkoe, and cotii<* m.' kii the Ul>rury an M>on 
A" dinner U u\i-i 

Tlie kead-iiiii'(<-i vao tnkiiii; tin* fourth 
format St. W-'Jkt ^ in th*.- of tite 

rf>rular iiiaHU-r, Mr. Myk-:-. 

Kdwin Carrutlu-i', tlu' fair lntirtH] nnd 
l«ri);ht-loukin;: !«•> >0 a.iiiro'.-fd. had done 
lii* be^t at |>ri'|kiitaTi<>u tlu* ]>re\ioH:< even- 
ioc, hat nomelioo or otlier, tin- fact tliat 
SuinmerH, thi- iTii-kft 4-a|>tJun, had a-^ked 
him only y€>i»*rday to lake the eleventh 
phice in the Huiiual match ver>ii- the tthl 
\'e>|iattianH, hud e\<-iie«l the holV hrain 
A.X to render the «litleiet>ee l«et\v4a-ii 
and qui, domu'and <ionii. more ditlicult of 
comprehension dian ii'iial. 

“1 KUp|M»e SiiiiiJiuT' will Ji'k t lunlwick 
t<» take Carruflier-•• pLux*." aaiil Hweti to 
the crack bottler, Morv'iui; “but won't he 
l>e vexed, afti-r orderin;; t dikes to ;;ive 
t'armtliers half an hour's pnu'tice every 
eveninji? You know. Miiuuier> was ex- 
|>ectiiig jjreal thitu^'-. of the younjrster to- 
rlay." 

“Tbatmav lie." replied Morjraii, “hut. 
formv part, rnniot -Mi-.ure that t'arnithera 
isn't Irestoutof It. rnii-. he'su jraitistakinj' 
luit enough, hut if otu-e < 'hadwiek gets set, 
he will give a lot of trouhle. " 

“Ah, I/'* the mil. hut here couies the 
skiii|ier himself. 1 -uy. Sniiiiiier-, thU is a 
)nu 1 job about N'liiiii: Carnitliers. Whom 
are you ^ing to juit in hU placed" 

“tHi, I suppise as ('hmlwick is twelfth 
man he'll have to cotiu- in."-slid the cap¬ 
tain with a little vexation in his tone. 
he strolled off ti* oive the pnifessional 
Oilkes a few* direeliotis. As the captain 
was criticising the pitch and stroking the 
elements of a light-culouretl moustache. 
Mike Dowling, the IsMits of the Vesper 
Amis, came into the Held through the en¬ 
trance from the high nta<l witli the cricket 
bags of the (Md Vcsjuusians. announcing 
that the latter were dunning their Hannels 
at the hotel, and. “with Mr. de Villiers's 
compliments, " they would be remly to start 
pnnctnallv at .I n.m. 

Meanwiiilc. Kdwin Carrnthers. laden 
with dictionary, Virgil, and foolscai> had 
crossed the I'ullege quadrangle ami was 
awaiting the hea<l-iua.ster's arrival in the 
library'. 

“Sit dowm. sir. 'sahl the Doctor, motion¬ 
ing Camithers to a seat, and settling down 
w ith his usual diunity in a study chair; 
“wjW, the tiflv lines neatly vtrpietl tliree 
times, vith tlie traiislatioii-" 


It was a delightful afternoon in the | 
middle of June ; the library oiieneri on to . 
the Doctor’s favourite flower-beds and vine- j 
houses, and a thrush piping to its mate in a 
Itaw tliom busli ontsUle hlled the warm suni- 
mer atmosphere with a glorious melody. A 
' liee, buzzing about the creeping roses on 
the trellis-work over the w iiulnw, produced 
I a somnolent effect on the heiul-master, who 
sat leisurely turning over the leaves of a 
, Horace newly edited by Mr. Styles. The ' 
\ scratch, scratch of iioor Carruthers's iien 
was res]M>ndeil to at intervals by the nis- 
I tant sound of a bat striking the Imll at 
the nets, where the Old Vespasians were 
^ just getting into form for tlie afternoon's 
I struggle; and at each stroke the boy's 
spints sank lower and lower. 

Suddenly the bee cea.>ed humming, 
and as it settle*! on to a ruse overhanging 
the window, Camithen» turned hiv face, 

I but instead of seeing the bee, oUNerved that 
the Doctor's eves were closing and the 
Horace gradually slipping from l>etween 
his lingers. 

I The sudden cessation of the “hum, 
hum’’ and “scratch, scratch’’ cause«l the 
latter to pillory up his head above his white 
choker, with eyes wide o|>en. 

“ a little straighter, ('armthers. I 
observe yon are leaning trs) much on your 
left elbow. Such an attitude i.s by no means 
conducive to elegant conij>osition.’’ 

The fair-hair^ lad set bravely once 
more to bis distasteful task, and the l>et>, 
as if ashamed to be outilone, began liuiu- 
ming with renewed energy, whilst the 
cessation of tlic click, click from the direc¬ 
tion of the'nete reminded the ditcmi tliat 
the match must soon begin. * 

A sudden noise on the floor, as the 
Horace tunible<l fnnn the head-master'.s 
hand, revealed the fact that he had at Inst 
gently glidetl into the arms of Mor|>heus. 
For a mil half-hour did he sit dozing on 
I tliat beautiful summer aftemcMin, but the 
I bead-master's brain was not idle. He was 
j dreaming dreams of the days when he. 

I like Edwin Carnithers, was a scholar on 
I the ancient foundation of the school, and 
I many were the visions of schooldays that 
: floatetl before him. First there was the 
I day when lie was ushered with palpitating 
j heart into the presence of another liend- 
^ master, who received Uith himself and his 
father in the identical library w here he now 
sat. He saw his father’s eyes glisten with 
tears of pleasure on receiving his first 
t(‘rminal report. Then followed scene 
after scene of his schooldays—the cross¬ 


country* run, when the hares led the hounds 
beyona the moorland above St. Vesper's, 
dow-n into the valley of the next county. 
A Kiiowstonii sw'ept over the moors onlthat 
chili November afternoon, and a stalwart 
hare named Cnmithers, the father of 
Edwin, carried him the lant five miles home 
in the blinding snow. Then there was that 
1st of April, when three hundred Ves- 
pasians tneil to bar the masters out of big 
school for the day, and the head-master 
turned the tables by barring the fellows in. 
The 5th of November, too, how grand it 
was to scour the country-side in quest of 
fallen boughs for the monstrous fire in the 
playing - fields ! There was also a term 
when the fellow’s in his dormitory spent 
the whole livelong night in acting Wild 
Indians, and he was sent as a sjiy to go on 
trail in the long corridor outside. The 
pillow-fights, too, versus the next dormi¬ 
tory ! With what lightning rapidity he 
bolted back to his own room on the ap¬ 
proach of the assistant-master, and scram¬ 
bled into the disarranged bedclothes, trust¬ 
ing he would be considered soundly asleep ^ 
Later on came the period when he won his 
cricket colours; and he experienced once 
more the sweet sensation of making a catch 
in the long-field aod driving the first ball to- 
the on for four in the annual match at 
Lord’s. Last of all came the cold grey Christ¬ 
mas morning, when, amid falling snow', 
the old coach rumbled under the Nonnaii 
arch, and turning round on the box-seat 
as the horses toil^ up the hill beyond the 
school, he looked on St. Vesper’s for what 
he believed the last time. 

“ Why bless me,” as the spell of the bee 
; and the thnish wore finally off, “ahem, I 
lielieve— Carnithers, be good enough to 
pick up that bit of paper. Thanks, whilst 
you are up, just give me that Horace at 
the same time,” said the head-master, re- 
' adjusting the gold spectacles and brisking 
up in the white choker, as he moved to the 
window and looked out at his roses and 
geraniums, after which he settled down i» 
the study chair once more. 

Rut somehow the Doctor could only see 
in the fair-haired lad before him the gene¬ 
rous Carnithers who had picked him up 
some forty years ago, as he lagged behind, 
cohl aod weary, in the moorland snow, 
and carried him on his stalwart shoulders 
against the wintry blast; and he fidgeted 
inordinately at the sight of the tear-stained 
face bending bravely to the V’irgil, whilst 
shouts and laughter were borne in to the 
study from the playing-fields. Memories, 
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Um), of hU own iiretcricket-matcli iitotle the 

f ireat man stiil more uneasy in respect to 
lis youthful prisoner. 

“ CV.mither8, I think, perhaps, ahem— 
that is, you had better go. ’ 

If the lad had been thunderstruck, he 
could certainly not have been more amazed, 
and looked round to see if he had heard 
aright, but the Doctor’s face was averted. 

“ That will do, my boy ; join the others 
in the cricket-field,” added the Doctor in a 
husky voice, but did not raise his eyes 
from the Horace. 

“ Why, if it isn’t Camitliera! ” exclaimed 
Morgan, who was just alwut to deliver tlie 
first over, as the lad came leaping over the 
railings. “ Why, (’arruthers, wiiatever Ls 
the matter? Ho-s the Doctor gone oti' to 
see the Bi.shop or ‘my g<H>d wife’ taken 
him out for a drive, or what?” But the 
boy answered not a word. 

‘‘ Thanks, awfully, Chadwick, old fel¬ 
low,” exclaimed Summers; “ u'e need not 
bother you further. 1 know you're not over 
keen on playing. Here, Carruthers,” 
added the captain, “just take cover-]>oint, 
and Landon will take Chathvick's place at 
long-leg. All right, de Villiers ; son-y to 
keep you waiting.” 

Tne Doctor sat musing in the library 
until a ringing cheer, which heralded the 
downfall of de Villiers’s wicket, owing to a 
l>riniant cr.teh at cover-|>oint, roused him 
from his r. . c. ie,; and after strolling for an 
hour beneath the pleasant shade of the 
ptrden, he stood by the little wicket-uate 
leading from the lawn to the cricket-fieid. 

The Old Vesposians were all out for 121, 
out of which number de Villiers ha<l scored 
AO less than 39, and the head-master arrived 


just in time to see Morgan and Gladwell 
walking to the wicket to do battle for the 
school. Seven of the Vespasian wickets fell 
for 63, and the spirits of the sf^ectators in 
the enclosure sank to zero as Owen spooned 
a ball to cover-slip with the score at 89. 
True, Summers was batting in capital style, 
and if lie could get anyone to stick with 
him he might null the match out of the 
fire, hut then tnere was only Power, who 
wa.s a slogger, and after him Carruthers. 
Power pulled one of de Villiers’s ofF-slows 
to leg for a Ixnindary, and then sent a full 
pitch flying into the orchard for six amid 
ringing cheers, and things began to look 
more iiopefnl for the school. But, alas ! 
the wily de Villiere sent a curly slow, 
which Power rushed half-way across the 
pitch to meet, an<I missing it on the 
twist, Pemberton, the wicket-keeper, whip¬ 
ped off his bails in no time. 

“All up with St. Vesper’s now,” said the 
fifth-form ma.ster, Mr. Moulter, approaching 
the Doctor at tiie wicket-gate; “only a new 
boy, Carruthers, to go in, and 22 runs to 
save the game.” 

Carruthers was nervous, that was quite 
clear, so that a ripple of laughter ran round 
amongst the V^espasianites as he successfully 
blocked the first three overs, though without 
getting a run. But Suinniers was in capital 
form, and encouraged his yuuug x)artner 
by making a low drive for three. This 
brought Caniitlicrs to the other end, and a 
clap went round as he successfully defended 
his wickeLs against the first over from the 
quick bowler, Inderwick. An occasional 
single from each batsman raised the score 
gradually to 112, and, when only four runs 
were wanted to save the match, breathless 


excitement prevailetl. The Old Vespa«iAis 
i were, however, on the alert, aud over afte 
over was sent down witliout a single. .\J 
! last a leg-bye from the fifth ball of the 
I over, a very ominous-looking affair for 
j Summers's leg-stump, brought the capuir: 

' face to face with de Villiem once more 
' anti when he caught a slow fairly on th 
pitch and sent it to the scoring-box fr 
lOur, a shout of a])ptause and a waving*: 

' hats heralded the triumph of the school. 
“Ah, de Villiers, how do you <li>’ 
What, Pemberton ! Why, I thought via 
werein India. Still at Oxford, Inderwick*' 
The two teams were having tea after tlie 
match, and the head-master was solutic; 
his old pupils one by one. “ A good mat* i 
and well pulled off, Summers,'’ said tlx 
Doctor; “ no ofi'ence to your men, de V’illier>. 
as they played up capitally.” 

“A fortunate thing for the school ibxi 
I you allowe<l Carmthers to help us, sir,« 
we should have 1>een nowhere, ’ respomleo 
the captain of St. Vesjer's. 

“Ah, well, well!” rejiHed the head-master 
in a most unusually tender voice! “do 
matter, os long as the school has the credit. 
Be kind enough to put up a notice. 
Summers, that in honour of your own aii*j 
Carrutliers's batting, evening preparation 
, Mill be e.xcused the whole .school for to¬ 
night. Perhaps yon and Morgan, M-hoar*- 
comjieting at BalUol, will see the M-isdon. 
of retiring to your studies ; but the other 
felloM’s may prefer ramhling in the field. ’ 
The captain of St Vesiier’s did not reply 
to the genial hinguage of the head-master, 
but, as ue strolled across the quadrangle t* 
tin the notice on the door of the cliapei, 
et us presume that he thought the more. 
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VIKGIL’S GHOST. 

A VKHY SKUIors STOUV. 

By Ai.i.is-in o. Tain, 

Jii'hor k/ Fantiitw," rtf., elf.. el.\ 


•• \fY Itoy, I know that Virgil's "Ikwi 

i\l will come an«l haunt you one ot 
the!*e iii^ht<4 if you constnie like that." 

It wiiH a nitlier favourite remark with our 
rf>jt|)ectes| rlnwical master, Mr. Horsemill. 
B»>t 1 think it wa»* RWilreK'tHl more often to 
me. Tommy Itreaklaw, tlian to any other 
memliorof the form. I forc'd what it was 
that I had sahl on thin |>articular (Kva^ion, 
but I HUppoMo it tiiunt have lat‘0 muiiO- 
tiling rather b<ul, partly l>e«‘au>*e everyUxly 
lau};nc<l at me. partly l>ecau'*e I wa-* invite<l 
to Hjtend lw<» hours of the followin;; Satur¬ 
day afternoon in writing: the lesson out. I 
didn’t stay in. as it hap|>eus. Us-ause—well, 
you will learn llie reason shortly. 

We are enyaffwl in siru.'ultn;; with the 
diHiculties of the Sixth lhM)k of Vir;;ii's 
.Vmeid, and the conclusion I have come to 
i« that Vinnl'x merite as a is>et have been 
jrreatly oveiratetl, and that tlie most mui- 
sible thill}; that he ever did was to leave 
tlireciions for the .I'hiehl to lie burnt. It is 
l»*rfectly dispistin); to think of the brutal 
way in which the jioor man's «l\ in;; wishes 
were iieylecteil by his ao-calle<l friends. 1 
would have burnt it for him with plea¬ 
sure, if he had askeil me. I mean to oum 
my copy, at any rate, as soon ns I leave 
Mchool. 

I'erhapH some of you may have hean) of 
the little Ury who started to read the dic¬ 
tionary throiii'h, hut ;;ave it up because it 
chan^d the sabjiH't so often. I am rather 
like that little Iwy when I am doin;; Vir;;ii 
— he seems to chan;;e the suhjcct in almost 
every’ line Mr. Horsemill, who has taQ;;ht 
every book of the .Kneid (and is still 
alive), says that we oURht to re;nird it os 
a splendid story told ia sjilendidlanjntaoe. 
rnfortunately, however, tlie interest of the 
story is somewhat lesseiieil in my case by 
tlie fact that I can never remeinlier who 
.Kneas was, norwhere he was pun;; to, nor 
what he was driving at. I only recollect a 
few lines which one of the fellows made 
up last term, when we were doing the 
fiecond Book : 

“ t'poQ his back he b>>re Ills ilad, 
frem out the ftaniluK towo. 

(An<l felt, no doubt, extremely gtsd 
To set hit burden down). 

See how his weary way he plods, 

Orasping his son's riKht hand 

(But where he put those houK-hold goda 
1 caniiul understand.) 

O erwhelmed by ceaseless snrge of wom, 
does forth that dauiitleaa maa 

(Uts luiontfe. we may well suppose. 

Was seut by Pickfoni's van.) ” 

Well, the very same night, after I had 
been threatened with a visit from Virgil's 
ghost I dreamt that I was walking down 
jwrae street or other—I haven’t the least 
idea where—when 1 met Virgil himself, 
wearing a Koman toga and a laurel wreath, 
and losing remarkably like hia portrait on 
the cover of the “(ilobe” translation, a 
valuable work of reference which Mr. 
Hursenii]l keeps on his shelves. <1 regret 
to state that He has never allowed me an 


<<i>{Hirtuiii(y of 1»s-mniiig acrpiaiiiled with 
it-l uut' TUs.) Tlic p<K*t came up to me in 
tho luo-t fiicR'llv liishion. iiml said, *' How 
do you do, Hifiiklawr Would yciii like t4> 
come with me tor a little excursion to 
.Vvcnius uml back, just to have a )<M>k at 
the gliost-. ?" 

••.should like iI awfully." I rcjduMl ; “hut 
I'm airuid it wouldn't <(uile do for me to lie 
seen going about the streets with you when 
you're dressexl like that. We should have 
all the little rugged lioys in the place after 

us.'’ 

Of course this was a very rude thing to 
snv, but Virgil didn't seem in the least 
ollcndtsl. He merely saiil, ’* Look at your 
own costume, my friend.” 

1 ItHikeil, and discovered that I was also 
.attin-d in correct Homan costume, mimis 
the liiurel wreath. 1 «lon't know that I was 
particularly surpriserl at tliis ; it all seemerl 
miiiiriil enough. Nor did 1 wonder very 
much when \ irgil led me into a booking- 
ollice and demanderl, “Tw’o first singles Ut 
-Vvernus. ,\hvays travel firstou the t'mler- 
ground," he added. 

Aren’t you going to take returns?" I 
asked in some alarm. I waa quite willing 
to go and have a look at the ghosts, but! i 
had no ambition to become a ghost myself 
just at present. [ 

' “ No,sahl \‘irgil,“ we shall come back by ; 

I another nnite. ‘ This right for-\veniua ?’ ' 
he a-ked of a ]M)rter xvho was wearing a 
toga iu addition to his usual dres.s, and 
seemed rather eiiibarrasserl by it. 

The next thing that I can remember is 
walking down a very long dark ftassage. 
When we came to the end of it, we were out 
in the open air, but it was still very dark, 

, and 1 could only just make out a huge tree, 
with a number of branches, all covered with 
black leaves. 

“That is the tree of error," oliscrved 
, V'irgii. “ All the mistakes that boys make 
in their Latin grow on that tree." i 

“ It seems to Iw in a x'ery tliriving condi- * 
tion,” I remarked. 

“ It is intleed- alwap was. Some of the 
mistakes arc as iimcri as three hundred 
years old, and likely to p> on for another 
throe hundred or more. Here we are at the 
Hiver Styx. Charon's boat has been dune 
away with, I sujmoso you know? It got i 
so frightfullv leaky that the ghosts were I 
always slipjiing through the chinks into the I 
water, which was inconvenient. We have | 
an excellent service of steamers now—they i 
run every half-hour, aud the faro is only j 
one penny.” I 

“ I’m afraid I can’t raise a jienny just 
now,” I said; “but next Saturday I get 
my jiooket-uuine.v, anil—’ 

“ ( 111, tliat will be all right; jump in." 

“ Fares, please, ’ sai«l an official in a blue 
toga, with gilt buttons. 

•• Season,’' «aid Virgil hrieli.v. 

“This yoting gentleman with vou, sir?” 

I “Yes; my ticket admits two.’' 

I I cx|>ecteM to see the boat (which was 
I reinarkahly like an ordinarx’ {icnny steamer) 

I crammed with ghosts, but there didn't seem 
to be one on board. Suddenly, as we drew 
near to land, I reiiieml>ered that ('erl>erus, 
the huge three-headed dog, was waiting for 
' us on the other side, and I began to feel 


rather unea-y. I am not particularly partial 
to savage di-gs, even with the ordinary 
allowance of hemis. 

“ Wiml a)M)ut Cei'lwnis?” I asked. 
“ Have you got a jiicce of dnigged meat for 
him?’’ I nfinemlairctl that .Fhieas—or was 
it tlie Sibyl that went with him?—hod 
worktMl that ancient dislge successfully. 

“ llrugg*sl timal ? " \'irgii laughed. “No 
neces.-ity for tliat. Ceiberus is niQzzled 
now, mtsirditig to pdice regulations. It 
scents rather liani lines, as he is the only 
dog in the place ; hut it s the law, and the 
law must lie olieyed.” 

“ Hut the law only retjuirt’s adog to wear 
one muzzle,’ I o)»jectetl, “and ne's got 
three mouths.'’ 

“ Don't ]« alarmeil. It’- Iteen decided in 
a court of justice tliat a dog with three 
heads counts as three dogs, and must wear 
three muzzles. Here he is, you see, pt'r- 
fectly harmless. Ciooddog, then ; good old 
t’erberas ! Di<i they muzzle him! Ttm- 
toenc aniiitis iixte 

“ I see you u-e the new pronunciation of 
Latin,” I remarke<l. 

“ Yes, but ! haven’t quite got into it 
yet; Bup|M>se I shall in time. Now, there’s 
Julius Ca'sar; he simply won’t hear of it. 
Says that to talk about * tcay-net, vxe-dec, 
vxe-kee,' is only fit for a )iarcel of Zulus. 
Hullo ! here's a lot of ghosts ! Allow me 
to introduce you to my hero .Eneas, popu¬ 
larly called ‘ Pious .Kiiea.-.'” 

“That is so," said the gallant Trojan, 
who wore a shaxlowy suit of armour, and lie 
comnienceil singing: 

“ For I'm pious .F.uus, 

Virtuous .Eueiu, 

Thousli 1 could never tetl wby. ” 

“ I can, tliough,” said V’irgil; “ simply 
because your name hapiiens to bemn witli 
a vowel! If you ha«i lieen called B^neas, 
or Corneas, I* shouldn't have said much 
'about vour ‘piety,’ you may be quite sure. 
... What*.s on to-day ?’’ 

“Ob, first match of the season—Troy v. 
Greece—played in the Elysian fields. We’ve 
hired a new ]>rofossional, .\]kiIIu, sumamed 
the Far-Slinger, who has great pace, but 
doesn't seem able to keep on for any length 
of time. The Greeks rely chieHy ujion 
Ulysses, a very wily bowler. Hia bowling 
looks awfully easy, but it has any amount 
of break. I fear the Greeks, even when 
they bowl slows. ’ 

“Achilles U pretty good, isn't he?" 

■ asked Virgil. 

I “Oh, yes, brilliant bat, but uncertain. 

' Sulked iu the tent last match because they 
I didn’t put him on to IhiwI. Patroclus Lad 
I to field substitute for him half the time^and 
I never got an innings. However, I believe 
I he ineaus to do great things this time. His 
I mother lias just bought him a new set of 
pads and gloves.” 

It wa.s very interesting to me to find 
these ancient heroes indulging in our 
national game, and 1 venturi to join in 
the conversation. 

“Talking aliuut jiads," I said, “ do you 
ever have any disputes down here about 
‘1. b. w.'? On earth it is very difficult to 
get a man to admit tliat the umpire has 
j given him out fairly.” 
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“ Very simple,” said .lilneas. “ We are 
all * sliodows, not snbstantial tbio}^.' Con- 
seqaently, if the ball is pitched straight, it 
goes through the ntan's leg and hits the 
wicket. Excuse me, hot I didn’t quite catch 
your name when yon were introduced.” 

Breaklaw,” I replied ; “ but iiiy master 
sometimes calls me ‘ Kuptor Coucordan- 
tiiim,' or ‘ Breaker of Concords.”’ 

“ Becau.se of his vudeut and destructive 
onslauglits upon the Latin Syntax,” addetl 
Virgil. “Good bov at cricket, but <loesn’t 
appreciate iny sublime pwtry. Construes 
vtterum malorum stipplicia expciuliiiU — 

' they weigh out a supply of ancient 
apples.’ ” 

Quite true. I had said it. I remember 
that everybody laughed so loudly that the 
Head came into the room to see what was 
the matter; and when he found that Mr. 
Horsemill was laughing as much as any¬ 
body, he just said, “Better have that win¬ 
dow shut, 1 think, if you don't mind; ” an<l 
walked out. 

“ Very good,” said .dineas. “ Reminds 
me of largo fletuginml ora rigatat —‘a large 
fleet was once rigged on the shore. ’ That 
was your versioiiTl think, Breaklaw?” (It 
was.) “Such origiiialit 3 ’ ought to l>e re¬ 
warded, I’m sure. Let's snow him the 
Chamber of Horrors before the matcli 
^gins. Boys always like something a trifle 
ghastly.” 

“ Irs sixpence extra for admission, bn’t 
it ? ” I askw uneasilj’. 

“Not if you come with me,” said Virgil. 

Then everything seemed to l»ecome a 
blank for a time. When I recovered con¬ 
sciousness 1 was in a large brilliantly-lighted 
room that recalled pleasant memories of 
Baker Street, and Virgil, in onlinary nine¬ 
teenth-century evening dress, was ofliciat- 
ing as showman, with a long white tvand. 

“ The first figure to which I shall call 
vour attention, ladies and gentlemen, is 
txion on the wheel. For further particulars 
the student should consult Smith’s ‘Clas¬ 
sical Dictionary'.’ 01«erve that the wheel 
revolves ceaselessly', night and day.” 

“At the present time,” I objecte<l, “it 
appears to be standing perfectly still." 

“ The boy that turns the wheel has gone 
to his dinner,” explained I.xion sulkily. 

“ Kindly favour the company with a 
specimen of your vocal (rowers,” said Virgil, 
pretending not to notice this explanation. 

“ Kind5’ favour me, then, by turning 
this wheel half round. A fellow can't sing 
with any expression if his heels are where 
his head ought to be. Tlianks ; here goes ! 


* Oh, I uli young IxloD, and s wear}- wheel I lie on, 
And (earful are the agoniea I (eel; 

Bat there's one thing to my credit, though I myself 
have said It, 

1 always pot my riioulder to the wheel.’ ” 


“Sad that such a voice should w'aste its 
sweetness on the desert air!” said Virgil, 
with a mournful shake of the head. 

“I don't care,”respondedIxiondefiantly. 

“ &ound goes the wheel, 

Jupiter 1 defy. 

Jogging along together, my boys. 

My noble self and I.” 


“ Pass on, please, to tlie next figure.” 
resumed Virgil. “Sisyphus rolling tlie 
stone uphill. The one on the left the 
stone. Observe that he never gets it guitr 
up to the top—it always, you see, comes 
down with a run, and carries a sni.-ill jror- 
tion of Sisyphus away witli it. Further 
details may be learned from any really giKsl 
classical dictionary. Sbyphus uill now 
sing.” 


In a doleful voice the unfortunate son of 
.Eolus chanted— 

“ I'm Sisyphus—pray pity us, 

O'ertaskod by cruel fates ; 

A rolling stoue. It's widely known. 

No moss accumulaUs." 

“ A sad strain!" remarked Virgil. 

“ So would you be sad," returned Sisy¬ 
phus, “ if you’d got blisters on both hands 
the size of walnuts.” 

“Pass on, please,” resumeil the show¬ 
man. “Here you have—excuse me, I’ve 
mislaid my catalogue. Who are .vou, 
please ? ” 

“Theseus,” replied the figure. 

“Of course; of course. Condemned to 
sit in that chair per(wtually—wrfef aeter- 
rumgue sedebit. How do you like it, 
Tlieseu.s?” 

“ It's about as oomfortablc as one of the 
‘ thirds ’ on the Great Southern,” replied 
Theseus, philosophically. “ But you make | 
a mistake if you think I’m going to stay 
here always. Vou wait till Hercules comes, 
ami then'you’ll see.” And he softly sang 
the following touching lines : 

I know not wb«n the day ehall be. 

When Hercules and I shall meet; 

One fact alone Is plain to me, 

That I’ve the cramp In both my feet. 

It may not be till years have passed. 

Or—on tlie other band—It may ; 

But surely, Hercules, at last 
You'll get me out of this —some day 1 
Some day, some day 1 shall meet you, 
Though 1 know not w hen or how ; 

Don't be long, though, I entreat yon, 

For I've pint and needles now.” 

“ Pa^s on, please, ladies and gentlemen,” 
resumed Virgil. “ Here you have Tan¬ 
talus, (ilunged up to liis neck in a lake, 
because—well, I can’t find liis name given 
in mv catalogue ; but if you liHik in Homer's 
catafogue, or any really trustworthy dic¬ 
tionary, you can find out all about him. 
St4M)p doAvn, Tantalus, and attempt to 
drink! You will observe that the water 
always recedes as he atteimiU< to touch it 
with his lips ! Now, then, Tantalus, oblige 
me by attempting to reach one of those 
a(>i)le.H just over your bead. You will ob¬ 
serve that by an ingenious mechanical con- 
trivam-e tlie tree aUvay's— \Ve’ll pass on to 
the next figure, if you please.” 

The wily Tantalus hod succeetled in 
grabbing a mrticularh'fine pip()iD, which 
be {>roceede<l to munch with great relish. 
Hence the smiden interruption to the show- 
umn's elo((uence. 

I can't i-eiiiember half that I saw in the 
Chamber of Horrors, but my general im- 
pres.<ion was that it w'asn't half horrible 
enough. Most of the figures seemed cheer¬ 
ful and sang lively songs, winding u(t with 
a Dutch chorus, in whicli I recognlsetl 
I several airs of a considerably later date 
than Virgil’s lifetime. 

“And no>v,” said Virgil, “for tlie pro¬ 
cession. " 

“What (irocession ? ” I asked. “Hit’s 
liistorical or allegoricAl, or anything of that 
sort, I don't care about it.” 

“ Look and see if you recognise that 
figure.” said Virgil. 

I did ; it was iiiyself. A shadowy form 
in the likeness of Tommy Breaklaw passed 
before me, bearing a huge placard w'ith the 
inscription, “KEPT ix.” Tlien followed 
several other fellows, with .similar placards, 
then W. G. (irace, Mr. Gladstone arm-in¬ 
arm with Tiffins from the local tuck-shop, 
and other celebrities. Finally, I saw a ma- 
je.stic figure in a cap and gown, whom I 
recognised at once as Mr. Horsemill; but I 
felt obliged to a.sk who be was, and why he 
was followed by* four or five small boys all 
shedding co(>iou.H tears. 


“ My son,” said Virgil, in a voice broke* 
with emotion, “ seek not to learn the sore 
grief of your fellows. That is an unfortu¬ 
nate man who tried to teacli Virgil to tinin- 
telligent boys, and the result was softening 
of the brain. If by any means you can 
break off your bad habit of construing the 
future active by the (tast passive, ana the 
genitive singular by the ablative plural, yon 
may become like him— tu HoraemiUus eriis! 
Th« will conclude the entertainment for to¬ 
night. You’d better be getting back now, 
or you’ll be lute for early school to-iuor- 
row.” 

“ What is tlie time ? ” I ventured to ask. 

“ Si wj arire quota kora ait, licfomn 
rogra,” re]ilied the poet solemnly. “There 
are two ways out ot this place—Horn C^ate 
and Ivory Gate; you wul go out by the 
latter.” 

“Why?” 

“Because Ai^neasdid.” 

“ And why did he go that way ? ” 

- “ Well, between you and me, I haven't 
the least idea. Some of the comnieutators 
know—I don’t. Now, then, here's your 
ticket—come along.” 

Next iiiinnte 1 found myself on a plat¬ 
form crowded with (leople. A train was 
just about to start, and (mrters were shout¬ 
ing, “ Now then, take your seats for the 
upjier world—Horn Gate behind. Ivory for¬ 
ward.” 

“Jump in,” said Virgil, “or you'll l>c 
left behind. Easy is the descent of Avernus, 
but getting back is precious hard.” 

“ Aren’t you coining? ” I asked. 

“ No. Good-hye.” 

“Good-bye; and thank you for a very' 
pleasant evening.” 

Having shaken hands with Virgil, and 
seen him standing on the platform a» the 
train moved off, 1 was not in the least Mur- 
I (>rised to find him next minute comfortablv 
seated next to me in my conifiartment. *1 
thought it was ratlier inconsistent of liint, 
after taking such a very* definite farewell, 
but 1 didn’t say so. Even the fact that he 
was wearing Roman costume again did oot 
seem to call for sny cnmiiicnt 

Suddenly a bright idea occurred to me. 
1 woniler that 1 had not thought of it 
before. 

“ Excuse me,” I said, “ but we’ve g«*t a 
hard le.sson for to-morrow — twenty-five 
lines, and I don’t know a word of it. 
Couldn’t you oblige me with a consime? 
You ought to know all about it, if anylMxiy 
does.” 

“Give you a coii>true. Certainly not ! 
Tills is a smoking com|>artnicnt.” 

I felt that tiiis was a fatal objection, 
tliougti I could hardly' say why. 

“ I^ides," ciuitimieil Virgif, “ yon won’t 
want it, you know ; you won’t be there.” 

“This is right for Ivory Gate, isn’t it ? ” 
I asked in some alanii. 

“ Ves, but the train doesn't stop there ; 
it's an exi>ress.” 

“Then I must get out at once,” I ob- 
serveil. with great agitation. 

“It's a forty-shilliiig fine if yon attempt 
to leave tlie train while in motion,” od- 
jecteil Virgil. 

“ It will lie imich worse than any forty- 
shilling fine if I don't turn np at 7.15 to¬ 
morrow. So I’m ofl'.” 

“You shall not go,” said Virgil. “As 
sure as I’m a ghost, you shan’t go.” 

We bail a (les(>erate struggk together. I 
had often heard of boy's “stniggling Avilh 
Virgil,” but never experienceil the reality 
liefore. At last Viigil picked me up in his 
arms and deliberately' threw me out of the 
window 1 I went ilown—down—down. The 
last thing that I remember waa hearing 
Virgil, or some otlier (lerson, shout out. 
“Tommv, old man, where have yon gone 
to ? ” 
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At lirHt I tlinu>cht I really in Avcmus. ' 
7t wan (lark enougli. (traduaily I rctnrneil 
to conM-innsDCHH, and diH(*overe(l that 1 waM 
lyinu with niv feet on tlie pillow and my 
lientl at tlie other end of the lied. I Kuppoeo t 
■wlien a fellow Hleeiw in that jmeition, lie’s 
&litinst Imund to dream. I 

Luts uf fellows wanted to know if Virjnl's j 


phnet had haunted me, and I t(ave them all 
the Name ariNwcr, “ Vcn, and I wish he'd 
haunt me every nicht for a week.” 

When ) told ^l^. Horeoniili aliout it he 
wan very much intercHted. and promised 
that if I would write out a full de!<oription 
of iiiy dream, he would let me off detention. 
It's the first time that he has ever let me 


off anything, and 18up|iose I must thank— 
VirLdf's (JhoKt 

[I have allowed T. K. to tell his own story 
in his own way, exr^pt that I have modified 
the daring originality of his siielHng and 
Syntax. As to liU “literary ojdnions” 1 
merely olwcrve that you musfn t hold me 
responsible for them. \. u. o. P.] 


THE TENDEIMIEARTED TORTURER. 


{Lktlictifed to nil I/> <nlinastcrs cn ryirhcrc.') 
llY So.MKi:Vll.l,E (llU.NKV, 

Author of "A ScfMt in the Aixna," “ ricktee,” "A Relic oj (As Annada' tie., e(e. 


(ir<rA IlhuU-atiuu* by A. CllA>KXOSE } 



HEM Harry—no matter which 
Harry it was. 

I’ll not give his title or 
munlier, IiucaUNC 
I don't want my readers to 
find out his date. 

For certain good reitsoiis 
I 'll hereafter state. 

Well, when this same 
Harry ruled over our 
land. 

Folks did many things we 
can't now undcistand; 

For instance, they'd 
mast 

Like a wuodciwk un 
toast 

A man or a woman for 
nothing almost. 

Tiiey also swam 
witches 


In ponds and in ditches, 

Uspecially when they lielieved they’d got riches. 

They drank lieer for breakfast and ate bread and-cbcoso, 

.And the trousers they wore never rcachcsl to their knees, 

.And liesides things like tiiese they left many things un¬ 
done, 

Things now we should certainly look for in Ix>ndon. 

Tliey didn't use gas, they'd no Underground rail, 

And boys shouting “ Specials " would never assail 
Your ears in the Strand ; 

And the system they’d planned 
For putting out fires would nut now be called grand. 

>'o 'buses then ran to Clieai>side or the Rank, 

And a hansom you never could hail from the rank, 

Since hansoms and ranks did not even exist. 

And therefore tlicy were ncit by anyone missed. 

The “-Stenres ” were unknown ; nor were liookseUcrs willing 
A threepenny discount to give in the shilling. 

No cricket at Lord’s conld in suninicr lie seen ; 

And never an eight-oar race was there Iwtween 

The 'Varsity crews, I 

Wearing dark and light blues ; 

So ladies and girls did not trouble to chooee 
What colour to wear 
In *J)cir hats and tbeir hair. 

As now, when they go to that boating affair. 

In short, things have altered a lot since those days, 

Which some people now even venture to praise, • 

Though I must say I vastly prefer mcxlcrn ways. 

Well, when this same Harry—the which never mind— 

W'as reigning, there lived in a street just beluud 
Tower Hill, a good street in the days that I write of. 

But one which has very long since been lost sight of. 


A Mr. .lohn Smith, with his daughter and wife, 

A highly resjiectalile, hard-working life. 

He'd a ]K)st under (.iovemment whioli he was proud of. 
For he'd been selected from out a large cmwd of 
Place-seekers, whose characters none (»ul<l deny. 

For tlie post that they sought, were uncommouly Iiigh. 



Tliey were bullies, garrottere, wife-beaters, and louts, 
And men of whose honesty yon might have doubts; 
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With huge bulUloj' jawM, 

And maH:<ive great paw», 

Tliat only seemed used for the breaking of laws. 

And yet the whole lot Mr. John Smith etiaccd, 

Ami the post of Chief Torturer forthwith he graced. 

If you could have seen him when out for a stroll 
M'ith hU wife, Dame Marin—a motherly soul— 

And his daughter, fair Dorothy, each on his arm, 

And had noticeil the soft, kind, iiioflkble charm 
That circled him round, 

Y»>u’d have said. I’ll be Ixmnd, 

“ What, he tlje Chief Torturer ? Bosh! You've not found 
A juggins in me Do you know what that means? 

I’m not to be sold. Tell that to the marines ! ” 

But in spite of your wonder it still was a fact 
That John iSmith, when called on, otticially racked, 



Whipl>ed, thumliecrewed, and tickled 
With rods highly pickle*!, 

Clippe<l noses and ears 

With some line Shelfield sljoars. 

And ironed and mangled 
With fetters that jungle»l. 

And bmke, burnt, and luaiide*!, 

All those to him handed. 

But while lie was proud of liis {sist, 'twas liis wish all lie 
Di'l should l>e knowu as done only officially— 

For really he was a most kind-hearted man ; 

His life—unofficial—was frametl on the plan 
Of making folks Iiajipy, and saving them pain— 

He never would s[)are liimself this end to gain. 

Hls heart was so tender that everyone’s grief 
Itecamc his own sornnv. ’Twas passing l>elief 
The buckets oi tears that with weei>ers he wept. 

And the groans that for groaners lie specially kept 
Were really heart-breaking; 

Tliero was no mistaking 

His sorrow, 'twas genuine, not merely “ faking.” 

And never would he take the life <*f a tiling— 

Bird, insect, or l>e.ast, though it might bile or sting. 

The buzzing bluebottles of him bad no fear, 

Ami buzzed away gaily right into bis ear— 

Or set up a nursery in his cold joint. 

Aud niidgcs ami gnats would alight on tho iioint 
Of his rubicund nose. 

Nor deem tiieniselves foes. 

While sc<>rning to look out for <leatli*«lealing blows. 

.And wasps, too, niiglit sting him, and small curs might bite, 
'I'liey only appeared to afford liini dcliglit. 

For he smile<l on tlieir freaks a smile genial and bland, 

And never against them raised even a hand. 


He was of the kindest of men the most kind, 
As long as he lived unofficially, mind; 



But once let him bear the grim summons of duty 
He instantly changed, and at once was a brute. He 
Twisted your limbs off, and laughed at your groans, 
And chuckled with mirth as he cracked all your Itoucs. 
He knew to a turn how much torture you’d hear 
Before you fell <lead, and lie tortured with care— 

Until at his name witli fright (reoplc turned green,. 

And said such a torturer never had been. 

And now you will see why with care I’ve concealed 
His King Harry’s number, since ’twoold have reveale<l 
The date of this John Smith, and p'r'aps there may be 
Descendants of his—since the name, you’ll agree. 

Is not an uncuiiimon one—who would not-aire 
Their ancestor’s acts should by me be laid bare. 

Since, strange to relate, 

There's a prejudice great 
’Gainst torturers, even employeil by the State. 

Now. Dolly, his daughter, was comely and fair„ 

She'd Eton-blue eyes and soft sunshiny hair, 

A small saucy nose, 

Koay cheeks, and in those 
Two dimples in which Cupid used to re^iose. 



Slic’d a liear little mouth in tiio shajie of a Ixiw, 

Ami tec:!: while as i>earls. all her own, you must know;. 
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waist .so miniitti that 'twns easy to n]<an : 

Ami last, Imt not loast, I>olly had a youii” man. 

Einiliiis (In'on was a jKKJt hy trade, 

And poet* in those days were very well paid. 

He'd staml in tlie str»‘i't, 

.\iid his vorM*!* r<'iM'at 

To the crowd who sIinhI round him enjoyin'; the treoL ! 

.And when lie d recited his stanzas off jiat. 

He made it a point to go round with llie hat 
lU'l'ore the o'xsl jK'ople omld inirn,- away : 

.\nd thus he contrived to make jKietry pay. 
tir'd n]aiiii'.;rd t4> Mive quite a nice little sum 
Tut hy in the liank, and lie ho|<ed to U'conie 
Very shortly tin* hitslmnd of Dolly, ami she 
W;us coyly contented that thus it should l»e. 

.And so was her tatlier, John Smitli, for he saw* 

In (in'rn all the of a g*H*d son-in-law'. 

He liked the young man, fisi. and often, when Dolly 
Could spare liini, would grow quite liohiiuhhy and jolly, 



Ifisciissing a flagon of saek or mullctl ale : 

Hut how tliey dl-russed sack, I own that I fail 
To M'o. Itut i know it's the right kind of .sound. 

And the phrase in the very best authors is fuiiud ; 

•And therefore I choose it. 

And though some abuse it 
I care not a straw, I am going to use it. 

From this you will see Dolly's pros|)eeta looked Wight, 
And things might be said to be going all right. 

But thunderstorms come on the sunniest days, 

And it's always the fall nroon tliat's shorn of its rays 
By gloomy ecli|ises. 

And likewise the glij>sr.i 
Occur a* a rule ’tw ixt the niftsfs and 
(These quaint forms of plural once used in old times 
Have come in most handy to help me with rhymes.) 

One day Crecn compose*! a hraiid-new comic song. 

Some forty or fifty eight-line verses long, 

All about his King Harry, 

Who wa.* given to marry¬ 
ing wives at a great pace, an<l never would tarry 
t'ontent. But no more dare I tell you, because 
You p’r aps may discover which Hany it was. 

This song very quickly prodaced a seasatiop, 

And caused po«)r King Harry intense agitation ; 

And, instead of admitting its wit and its power, 

He straightway committed young Green to the Tower— 
Commending him warmly to John Smitli's attentiuD, 
And going so far as concisely to nientum 


The tortures he wishe*! to the pris'ner applied, 

With oriler.s to vary the same till lie ilicd. 

In due course young Green iH-fore J<»hn Smith was led, 
Kx{>ecting to find him quite kind, hut instead 
It was just the reverse, 

No one cimld have Itveii worse. 

His manner was cutting, his greeting was torse. 

“ Now, pris'ner, ’ said he, “ «iuiek, prcjiarc for the torture ! 
You see to what ends has yiiur pm'try hrouglit ycr. 

A’ou'll start with thu rack— ” 

“ But, look here,” cried poor Green, 

" You’re not in real earnest ? You don’t really mean 
To torture me, d«i you? 

It cHiuiot be tine A'ou 
AVon't injure one w ho so very toon to you 
AVill Iw a relation ? '* 

“Oh, won’t 1! You see, 

I've never liecn known to shirk duty—not me.” 

“ But, good Mr. Smitli. you—” 

“ Now pris'ner, look here, 

.And attend whilo I make our (Kisitions quite oleai. 

A'ou'ru a young man of ]iarts, and have brains, tliat I groat, 
A'on'ro sweet on my Dolly, and say that you want 
To make her your wife. I agree, for I find 
i like you right well—unotfiiially, mind. 

And, still unotticiiilly, naught w<iuld I spare 
To make your lives happy, and free them from care ; 

A’ou’rc dear to me, very ; I’d spate you all ill, 

A'ou’ve quite won iny heart—unofficially still.” 

Smith paused for a moment. Proceeding again, 

“ i trust I am making my meaning quite ydain ? ” 

“ Oh, just .so,” said Green, “hut—” Smith held up hU hand— 
“ It's con-soling to find that you quite understand 
The subject so far. Now wo cniiie to the present, 

.A iieiiiHl for you not nearly so i>k*asant, 

Sinee I am abont cruel torture to give you. 

But this 1 would ask, that as long as j'uu live, you 
Will quite understand I’m ollicially acting ; 

A'ou won't live for long, .so I am not exacting. 

I'll lii-st of all rack you, and stretch all your joints, 

Then put on a IsKit full of sharp iron point.s ; 

.And next i shall flay you, or stay-let me see, 

The thumhticrew, I think, apiwars belter to mo; 

Or I might draw gome teeth, only juat two or three. 



Then, sibce you’re not down for a too rapid slanghtor. 

I’ll give you a rest in ‘ The Scavenger’s Daughter.’ 

And when you've recovered a little. I’ll braml you, 

And pat out your eyes,—but you’ll quite understand, you 
.Must view all t do as proceedings otficiaL 
(I never omit to ask this, as 1 wish all 
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Mjr patients to feel I’m of men the most kind, 

And to pain I am only otficially blind.) 

They won’t hurt the less. 

But ’twill save me distress; 

Then I’ll squash you to jelly beneath the screw-press. 

And now, having stated 
To what you are fated, 

We’U start, so prepare to be much elongated. 

Ho 1 seize him, my minions! ” And forthwith some men 
Strapped Green on the rack very tightly, and then 
Smith went tu the lever, and gave it a twist. 

And Green thought his hand had snapped off at the wrist. 

He yelled, but Smith grinned, and cried, “Go it, my beauty! 
Your cries only show me I’m doing my duty.” 

Another good twist. Green cried, “ Ob ! Agony ! ” 

A gone knee.!" chuckled Smith. "Ttco gone knees ityeiWhe 
Before I have done.” 

And he kept on his fun 

Till Green had grown longer by quite one foot one, 

And had fainted away with the terrible pain. 

But Smith and his helps soon restored him again 
By putting the boot full of spikes on his leg. 

If you want to know what it felt like, 1 would beg 
You to think how a boot hurts wherein is one peg 
Standing up, and then multiply that o’er and o’er 
Some ten or twelve times—well, we’ll make it a score. 

And you'll gather Green’s leg was uncommonly sore. 

He fainted again. 

And John Smith and his men 
Hod no end of a furs and a bother for ten 
Good minutes, before 
They contrived to restore 
His senses; and when he was compos once more. 

Smith clapped on a thumbscrew—but no, I’ll not tell 
Any more of the horrors that poor Green befell. 

Suffice it that when he was more than half sped 
There rushed in a paliid-faced gaoler, who said, 



In quavering accents, “King Harry is dead. 

And Eddy, his only son, reigns in his stead I ” 

Poor Green caught the words, and gasped, “When did he die?” 
•‘■A good hour gone,” was the gaoler’s reply. 

“Then, Mr. John Smith,” murmured Green, “you will see 
You’re now in a hole. You’ve been torturing me 
For the last sixty minutes without leave or licence, 

A fact that I’m sure will appeal to your high sense 
Of strictly official behaviour and bearing. 

The aspect, you see, that the case is now wearing 
Is altered in toto—what mean you to do? ” 

“ Yes, pris’ner— ” 

“ Excuse me, I can't allow you 
To speak to me thus now your warrant’s run out.” 

** Forgive me, I hardly know what I’m about. 


The thing is so sadden. But one thing is plain. 

My conduct you’ve excellent right to arraign; 

And the torture I’ve put you to now counts for naught. 

Since the warrant that authorised it has been brought 
To an end a good hour since by death of the King. 

It is a most sadly unfortunate thing. 

It seems for an hour while offi¬ 



cially acting 

I've crime upon crime been is 
blindness contracting. 

My state is most parlous. 1 leave 
it to you 

To say what you think I bet¬ 
ter now do.” 

“ Since you put it (hat way,’’ 
Replied Green, “ I may say 
The first thing to do withont soy 
delay 

Is to let me go free. 

Next, I think you'll agree, 
As a salve to your conscience, ta 
represent me. 

Take my place in my cell, 
And remain there till—well, 
Tilll see our new sovereign, King 
Eddy, and tell 
Him the facts of the case." 

“ My dear boy, you're 
a nailer, 

No plw could be better. Ho! 

minions and gaoler ’’— 

“ Excuse me,I’m boss now. Bo! 

gaoler and minions. 

Away with him, load him with 
heaviest pinions. 

And lock him up safe in some cell 
cool and quiet, 

And give him stale bread and 
ditch-water for diet. 

Then call me a chariot, I’m not 
np to walking.” 

“ Ta-ta, ray dear— ” 

“ Pris’ner, be silent- 


no talking. ” 


* • ' * • • 


It took Green at least a good month to get round 
From the racking he’d had, and ’twas then that he found 
His clothes would not fit him, so short had they grown. 

He’d to get some new suits; and to John Smith alone 

He ascribed his strange growth, so to John Smith’s account 

He directed his tailor to chalk the amount 

Then to Court off he went, saw tlie King, and applied 

For the torturer’s post, and he was not denied. 

John Smith was the first who before him was led, 

And addressing him. Green, in his sternest voice said, 

“John Smith, some time since you your rights went outside, 
And tortured a man till he very near died. 

Authority lacking. 

You gave him a racking, 

His muscles and sinews and tendons, too, cracking. 

Yon acted in ignorance, p’raps, but that plea 
Did not lessen his pain in the smallest degree. 

And now for your fault you will suffer as he did, 

A warning for torturers careless is ueeded ; 

And so I’m a'bout some sharp twinges to give you, 

But this I would ask, that as long as you live, you 
Will quite understand I’m officially acting. 

You will not live long, so I am not exacting. 

I’ll first of all rack you, and stretch all your joints. 

Then put on a hoot full of sharp iron points, 
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An«l next I shall flay >ou—or stay, let me see, 

Tho tlmmliscrew, I think. a]»l*ears better to me j 
Or I iiii;')it ilraw some teetli, only just two or tiiree. 
i'lien, since you're not ilown for a too rapid slau};liter. 

I'll jfivo you a n^st in ‘The SravenKer’s Da^it^hter.' 

And when >ou've recovered a little. I’ll braml you. 

And put out your eyes. Ibit you’ll ipiite understand, you 
lliist view all I do as pnx^Mlin;;s oflicial. 

(I ncviT niiiit to ask this, as I wish all 
My |uitienls to feel I'm of men the most kind. 

And to |kain I am only ollii-udly blind.) 

Tliey Won't hurt the less, 

Hut 'twill save me distress. 

Then I'll s«|iiii'h you to jelly IsuteatU the screw-preaa 
And now ha^in^ stateil 
To what you are fated, 

M’c’ll start, S4I prejutre to be murh elon;rate<l. 

Ho ! seize him, my minions ! " And fortliwith some men 
Strappoil Smith on the rack very tiehlly, and then 
(■n‘en went to the lever and };avc it a twist, 

And Smith, yelling horrihly could not re-siM. 

(item twisted away. 

And such strcn}:th ditl display 
That Smith made no ell'ort to hide his dismay. 

As he found himself ;;rnw inp’ much longer and thinner, 

Wlien- Dolly catno in with her lover’s (lireen's) dinner. 

“ (111 dear what’s the matter? Is that poor iwpn 
.Stretched out no that frame? He would frighten mamma. 
He's altertsl ; tliere seems to Ik* sometiiing I lack in him." 

“ My HW(»ct, I am only otlicially racking him.” 

“ What! racking papa? ” 

“ Yes. but only idiicialiy.” 

“Olficially? Nonsense' Isdi! buiiibug! fudge! pish! All lie 
May have committed for this dues not call. 

Vn.screw him at once.” 

“Hut. niy love, after all—’’ 

" rnscrew him at once ! Will yon do as I hid ? ’* 

And Green, who full well knew .Mbs Dolly’s motKls—did. 


A word, and I’ve fliilshcd—Miss Dolly and Green 
Very wran became one, and there never was seen 
A happier pair: and wliat friction there’d been 
"Twixt John Smitli and Green did not now intervenQ, 
But all went at smooth as a well-oiled machine. 



Green never again took to comic song writing. 
Reserving his i>owcrs and wits for inditing 
Effusions that sometimes tilled up “]K>cts’ comers," 
Affonling amusement to scofl'crs and scomers. 

And .John Smith retired on the {tension they granted. 
And felt that at once in his breast was implanted 
A horror of being otlicially blind 
To suff'ring ! He found it much more to his mind 
To be—and he was—till his life he resigned. 

To all living things unotlicially kind. 


A 


T T happened in the Cambridge I^ent races 
nine years ago, and prolwibly everyone 
blit those wlio rowed in it have forgotten 
the eireumstanee by now. The outside 
world does not hear so much of the college 
raees on the Cam or of tlie Tur]>ids and 
Kiglits on the Dis at Oxford, as of the 
great race annually Iwtween tlie two Uni¬ 
versities on the Thames; and yet there is 
far more fun and excitement to be had at 
these less important events, partly because, 
instead of one race between tw'o lioats, 
there are four days of racing—in the May 
term a whole week—and tliere are some 
sixteen boats or more all rowing at once, 
and not too fast for {>eople to run along the 
hank beside them and cheer on their favour¬ 
ites from start to finish. 

But a little explanation is needed for the 
sake of those who have never seen what is 
called a " bumping ” race. The C^m. even 
at its widest part, is too narrow to allow of 
more than two bmts abreast, and in most 
places, when two boats meet, one of them 
lias to easy and shorten oars l« {lemiit the 
other to pas.s. Consequently the plan of a 
humping-race was hit upon, by which any 
number of boats can row at the same time. 
Each boat starts two clear lengths behind 
the other, and if any boat can catch np the 
one in front so as to touch any part of it, 
it is said to have made a bump, and the 


EACE WITH SEVEN OARS. 

By One of the Crew. 


victor and vanquished retire to the bank 
to make way for the others coming on be¬ 
hind. Next day any boat which scored a 
bump on the previous day takes the place of 
the l^t it bumi>ed, while the bum{>ed boat 
goes down a place—like a boy in class. 

In this way a good boat will go on gain¬ 
ing place after {>lace till it gets to the top, 
wlien it is called the “ heml of the river.” 
Some changes have been made in the 
arrangements at Cambridge which do not 
affect tills story, as we are now s[)caking of 
nine years ago. At that time there were 
three classes or “ divisions " of boats, tlie 
top Imat of the first division being the head 
of the river. But in the Lent races only 
the second and third divisions rowed, while 
the first division was reserved for the May 
races, in which the second again rowed as 
well. There was a custom then (which may 
be in existence still for all I know) that the 
Imttom boat of the third division—I’.c., the 
bottom boat on tlie river—could be chal¬ 
lenged by any new boat which was not yet 
“on the river”—».<•., was not in any of the 
three divisions. Sometimes, when no crew 
could lie got together for the bottom boat of 
the third division, it was taken off the 
river, and then all the new boats had to 
race together a day or two beforehand, the 
winner being allowed to till the vacancy. 

At the time of our story such a vacancy 


I had occurred, and there were four or five 
boats belonging to different colleges wish¬ 
ing to comfiete for it. Ours was the most 
I wonderful of all these. We had been started 
only that term as the third boat of our col¬ 
lege, and for weeks >ve had been the amuse¬ 
ment of the spectators on the tow-path. 
Scarcely two afternoons running dia the 
same crew go out; there was always some 
misfortune hap|>ening to one or other of the 
rowers. One man had strained his wrists, 
another his side, and so on, till our captain 
was on tiie {mint of giving up the third 
boat as a hoi>eles8 job. But in a fortunate 
hour the second captain took us in hand. 
He was lM>tU energetic and patient, and, 
better still, he did not scruple to <le]>art 
from the usual methods of arranging a 
crew. 

I One afternoon, about a week before the 
race for getting on the river was to take 
place, we were crawling down stream as 
usual, rolling from side to side, and going 
more like a rickety coal-barge than a racing 
eight, the cox. yelling continually, “ Four, 

, you’re late ! Two, you’re hurrying!” and 
every man in the boat feeling that his best 
efforts were no good, when suddenly the 
I stentorian voice of the captain, who was on 
horseback on the tow-path, sung out the 
' welcome “ Easy, cox. ! ’’ and then, “ Bring 
I her in ! ” We were in the Long Reach, and 
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J. RACE WITH SEVEN OARS. 

were expecting a gocnl Imr.'t, ami not an has them tied no into a huge huntlle, slings eight minutes ; to-<lay it ill lake us soinv- 

ea«y, so we began to wonder what was up. it over his shoulder, and scl.s off as fust as thing like thirteen. It is not a humping 

‘‘Stroke, will you change places with he can trot, to be up at the winning-|H).st race to-day, however, and we must rov. 

Two?” said tlie captain, in a voice that in time to meet us. He luis lots of lime the uhttle distance ; it is a tiino-race, ati'l 

sluiwed us he was making a last desoerate to-day. however, for wc have a hurricane a pistol at each winning-jiost m ill annoimcr 

veiilurc. Two hail Ixitli his wrists bandaged, to pul! ngaiu-st, and we slian’t overtake the order as each bout reaches its omii 

and was in a very doubtful coinlitiou for him like we shouhl on a calm day. Cox. i.s jHjsf. \\ e have i)ccn niuing ages, ngc'. 

hard pulling, tlumgh we all knew that if liolding Seven's rigger to steady the boat, with a continual confused roar iroiu li:*- 

his wrists would *tnly hold out he was the and the crew take their jilaces two at a bank, “ \\ell rowed ! well rowe«i ! ' oi 

strongest oar in the l>oat, and would make time, a stroke sulc anil a bow side man casionallv varieil by .some luon; excitnMv 

us go if anyone could. together, to keep the balance. person who rushes close doun to the water 

So Stroke retired to Two. and Two sat “ Hang !” again : tlierc’.s the second gun. o<lgc and screams to some particular chuii! 

«iown in Stroke’s place; then the captain “ Sliove her olV!” calls the cox. hold on of his in the crew, “Well rou-ow-ow-e<l, 

continued, “ Three aud Five change ; Four to your oar.s, stroke side 1" The 1k»w side Three ! ” and above all the Habel of onr 

and Six.” The rest were left ns Is-fore, lueii. whose oars are on the bank, push own men and the shouting of the friends 

and we now had the wonderful crew I have steadily, while those on the land take liohl of the other l>oat.s comes unceasingly tlii' 

sjKjken of—one of the liglitest men in the of the blades and press against them, but stentorian roar of the captain, “ Featliei 

boat at Five (where the heaviest ought to with great care, so as not to move the louq !" 

Ire), the heaviest of all at Three, a nicditini buttons of the oars in tlie rowlocks. The W o have turned the last corner—Ditton 

' wciglit at Six, and two heavy nien nt Stroke oaiitain, who has the stop-watch, cries, Comer—where Two and Four had to put 

and Seven. * “ Half a minute more ' ” There is silence out all their remaining pluck to help pull 

W'e laughed a.s we took onr pluc.es in on the bank, os everything may dei^end on the boat’s head round, and the wind nearly 

this absurd order. But the elfect wa-s a good start, and it is no ea.sy tiling to hrought us to a standstill. We must l« 

apparent at once. The liveliest oar now start clear of the bank when a stiff gale is getting near our post nmv. “ Qnicki-n, 

set iw the stroke, and the best time- lilowing you straight on to it. There, the Stroke! ” ga.sps a voice behind him. 

kec^K?^ hacked him up. W'e pu.slied out. wind luv-s caught the Ixiw of the lioat, “W’lmt?” a-sks Stroke (he is an Irish- 

“ Cet ready, all ! t»et forward 1 Paddle!” wliich has been pushed out too far, and she man). “Quicken!” _ga.sps the voice, 

and away we went with such a i^e on now is driving right across the stream. “Touch Stroke grunts somethin" inaudible ; he 

that it was evident the captainliad judged her, Two 1” roars co.x., who is holding tight has rowed himself ont, having done just 

wisely. From that muiucnt our hopes Itegan on to the stnrting-cliain. “ Fia.sy ! ” he about half a.s much again ns any other man 

to rise, and our pace steadily improved. roars again ; “ keep her off the hank, Five” in the crew; but he lias the puck of ten; 

Si ill we were a comical sight. Two, with — Ka.ay!” the stroke quickens, the crew pick it up, 

lii.s liiu^k in a bow, swung out of the boaton “Fifteen seconds!” says the captain. knowing they are near home; but before 
one side; Three, who pulleil sturdily in W’e are all sitting well fonvaid, each half a <lo7en more strokes have been taken, 

tisherman’-s style, swung out on the other, watching the hack of the man in front and crack, crack ! go two pistols almost simul- 

witli a set smile that never varied in longing to lie out of this sus|)ense. The tniicously. 

paddling or racing ; Stroke with liis Ixind- oars arc just now nicely on the water. Oh, Somebody has won. Of course, we have 

aged wrists always tumbled forward over if they can be kejit like this a few seconds just nris.«ed—quite our luck! W’e stop row- 

his stretcher, and rencheil ont linlf a stroke longer ! Tlie captain ha.s already called, ing ami look round. Hullo t every single 

longer than anyone else. Still, with all “'fen seconds ! ” Two has had to “ touch man of our college there on the bank is two 

our clumsiness, we got the naco on .some- her ” once more ever so lightly, just to or three feet up in the air, amis and legs 

how, and the rest of the college began to keep her head right, and Bow fias had to waving like mad, and the whole lot cheer- 

have higli hoix>s that we should 1)0 success- shove out slightly once more. Five’s oar ing, yelling, and hurrahing furiously. W’e 

fill on Monday—the day we were to race is just clear of the hank, and so is Seven’.s. have won after all by about half a second, 

for the vacant place. The captain has l)egun the la.st phase of Stroke is bending over his oar, scarcely 

For some days we had licen practising a that awful minute of anxiety which has able to speak, and so is Seven, but not 

very fn.st stroke in a high wind, and the been passing since we got in, “Five, four, quite so had. The first four paddle u^ 

cao'tain, lottin" our “ form ” look after it- three, two, one—gun !” “Bang!” went the gently in to the bank, and as we get ont wc 

self, ha<l paid all bis attention to two tliird gun, almost simultaneimsly with the have our slowly-retuming wind knocktsl 

things summed up in the burden of his captain’s last word ; the stop-watch had otit of us again by the affectionate thumj*s 

)>erpetual roar from the bank, “Feather acted true. of our friends. Stroke is almost liugged, 

lumj! mintl the TIMK ! ” Cox. drops the starting-chnin and grips and has to defend himself from a gigantic 

Monday came, and on tliat day the wind, the nulder-lines ; there is a short, straining first-boat man of the same nation by force, 

which had been steailily growing in force, stroke pulled with the arms ; another, ana and exclaiming, “ Ah, git out with ye !" 

was terrific, blowing straight down the rather mnger; the boat shoots almut half a he proceeils to hunt out his clothes from 

stream. As we paddled ca.si|y down ilie lengthforward; thenalltheeightback.sswing the bundle which has been brought there 

Lon" Iteach towards Baitsbitc, where the down to eight pairs of knees ; teeth are set safely. 

siarting-ivists were, the men of our college, tight, eves are riveted, each man staring at And so we all go home jubilant. Our 

who ran along the bank, could sc4U’ceIy keep the baclc in front of him as if his life de- college has got a third boat on the river for 

np with the rate at which wc Hew before pended on it, and the race has begun the first time in its history, 

tlie wind. We knew this meant a liard splendidly so far as v.e are concerned. A Next day is an easy day for us ; we only 

stniggle back against it in the race. better start could scarcxsly have licen iua<le go out to practise starts, and row for a few 

After we had reached our starting-post on a calm day; every oav on tlie liow side short, sharp bursts—just enough to keen us 

we turned the boat, came alongside the wa.H clear of 'the bank for the very first in trim for the real work of the next lour 

Iwink, and got out to stretch our legs. stroke. But it is no ea-sy paddling liefore days. M’e are in high spirits, and so sure 

Some of the other crews were already on the wind now, but downright tugging at of making bum|)s that we calculate the 

the hank waiting licsiile their limits or your oar. parts of the river where we shall make 

strolling nliout, while the rest were just “ Featlier long!” comes the captain’s them. Nor does the event prove us wrong, 
arriving. Only a few minutes more before voice from the bank ; and we do feather The first day we make our Dump in about 

the .signal to get in : friends were gathered long, for, if you don’t, the wind ju.«t catches six minutes ; iic.xt day we are on the point 

round us a-skiiig the usual sort of questions, tlie Idado of your oar and blows it up into of making it when cox. makes a mistake 

“ Ibiw do you feel? Pretty fit?” “Are theairattiie moment when you are reach- with his steering. The boat we are chasing 

you going to win ?" and so on, more to pas.s ing out to get it into the water ; so you gets away round Grassy Corner—the wori-t 

tlio lime than anything else, for in have to push the handle of the oar away corner of the whole river—and we have to 

niomenu like this one is incapable of talk- from your chest with almost the same toil on, spnrting our hardest for three liun- 

ing on any intelloctnal subject; your amount of labour as you use to drag it in to dred yarns more, and do not make onr 

iieivcs are strung tiglit as fiddle-strings; you. Stroke, who has lately kept us lively bump till past Ditton Corner. The third 

you have yonr hands in your pockets of witli 40 or 41 strokes a minute, now sets us day we have a very easy time, for we have 

course, but that is liecause you don’t know Bometliing more like 28. He is quite right, a weak boat to cbose, and we catch it at 

what to do with your fingers : if you take and ho has been advised to do so by the First-Post Corner. 

your hands ont you prolwldy pick up a wisc.-^t man of our college boat club; we Then came Saturday, ^he last "day of the 
bit of stick and snap it into small pieces could never have pulled tlirough that wind racing. Everyone is saying that if wc make 

and chuck it into the river: you are long- at 40 a minute. our fourth bump to-night we shall get our 

ing to have got over the first start and to Is the first corner never coining? We oars given us. The wind has completely 
l»e at it a-s hard as y<in can. are rowing all wc know, but the Imat gone down by now, and everything pro- 

“ Hang ! ” There's the tirst gun. “ Get seems hardly to crawl. The men on tlie niiscs well, for we arc all in capital train- 

in ! ” calls the captain; off go blazers, bank tell us afterwards that they had ing and flushed with success, 

scarfs, and sweatci-s in a heap on the barely to trot to keep up with ns against As on all the previous occasions, u e make 
ground, where they are gathered uji by that wind. The course is quite short; on a good start and get away finely, Stroke 

the college boatman, who in a few seconds a calm day we should finish in seven or setting us a lively time at 4U a minute. We 
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liave not tlirop Ion;;t!i>< wlipn tlie cap¬ 
tain wiili iii« wiitrliiiinn H rattle llmt 

we are on llie lioal in front. Jii^t 

at pri*>ent tlieio ari* only sonic liiilf ilo/cn 
of our men nninin;; us on tlie lunik : 

till- main Issly are MiiitiiiL' at I’o-t t’onn-r, 
^'1lere tln-y tie- lniiii}> will lake 

pl.ic-*-. Si iImti- i- not nni<-li iioi-i- a-* \et ; 
«can lii-af tin* ii'n-k. sii-a-l\ elii-k of our 
oar-^ in the r>o«I'K-k' ami tlie '•iila-^li ns 
oiir hlailes siiike tlie Mafi-r. ami ui- ran 
•Ii'(ini:ui-ll tlie t.-\v Viijee-^ nil llie liuilk; 
leit pre-ejitly, « hen we reueli tie- pait 
wliere tin* einwii no nitieiilaie 

■‘lam'ls will lu- ili'liimiti'iialile in the rnar 
ironi iiumireils of Inn's. nn>l the only 
means Ilf si-nalliiio to i|s tlien will W the 
'harp screeeli of a fiiti -'i/ed wnteliuinii's 
rattle. \>'e know nil it- signals liyln-aii, 
t 'lie cliek of it nieaii- •' You are eaiiiiti;; ; “ 
a full turn of it meaiis. " \’ou are one 
!en”lli otl ;" a couple of turns. “ \ on me 
hail a l«-neth ; ' ami when it is put on full 
ami kept •_‘uin;t w e know it iiipmi.s "l^uiekeli, 
.ami sjuirt voiir liai.le't.” 

The eliek we hmi lieanl was fnllownl in 
a si-eonil or two iiy aimilier. ami tln-ii an- 
<illier; then eaine the full turn, ami we 
knew we wiT»i ilrawiii;: up t>> onr prey 
hriiel ox er liainl. I’he slu^_i'|i waters of 
ilie Cam were sui jiri;,' like a si-a from the 
wii'h of all the Uiats iluit hail starteil nhcail 
of Us. Kverv iiow ami then one of our 
oais nonitl Ik- strui-k hy a wa\o. ninl the 
'pray eome showeiine <iver us. ilrencliin;' 
"ur thill row iii;.' z*-iili_\ rs, Still, we shot our 
hamls from our eiii-'is atnl swun;i out to 
oiir fuile-l real'll, oiimlim; our te.'ih ami 
makitie our sin-ii ln-rs Is-ml as we dra^ty’cil 
sail' hlaih-s throtii'li. 

\Ve are pa»'iiio <-|ose iimler tlie further 
hank now. so we know the co\. is petting 
reaiiv to shiHit at the eorm-r, ami we sliall 
• ateli niir Isuit tln-re when they have to put 
their rmhler on fur takitie (Ira-sy Corner. 
I’liem's till* ratth* <>n lull ' \\ tiirr rr-rr ! 

Yes ! Hurrah ’ it is Imuiio kept on, ami 
tuiw we an‘ in the wasli of the luiat in front; 
we are heavjuy up anil «lown *m er the short 
waves. How many timre strokes will it 
In>? Surely eox. must lie shooting hy this 
time ! No, Stroke is rowing faster and 
faster, and yet liis groat hac k swings «iowii 
iust as far as e\er; he is rowing grandly. 
>'tiil the hump dis-s not come, so tln-y tnnst 
Ik- spurting I'hn-kily in tlie otlier boat. 
.Hullo ! wliat has luippem-il 1 

A smlden jar g<M-s all through our lioaf, 
flic furious ]iaee at w hieh we were going in 
•cheeked, and we seem to In' stop]iirig. 
There is a strange ni“hing noise some- 
where up in the Uiws, like that of water 
tearing over a weir. (Iiir Ismt is lliiiig down 
-on the stroke side, mid we all long to stop 
ami look nuiml, hut hrave old Stroke is 
M-gging awav as hard ns ever, though how 
ii- can get his hhide clear of the water an<l 
not patch a erah is a my.stery, for tlie stroke 
.'^iiie gunwale is alnio-t timlcr water for a 
few nionients. The l>oat wliidi we Imniped 
last evening, and whieli wn.s left ever so far 
liehind to-night, is enmiiig up liand-tiver- 
hand, eha.sed closely by the one lieliind it, 
and that again has the U^ttoiu Isiat of the 
division CH»se upon itself. We shall l>e 
hunined after all ! Suddenly our Isiat rights 
itscit with a violent jerk, the rushing sound 
lia-s stofiped, an <iar llimt.s past us on the 
stroke side, and we know now that Rome- 
•one has caught a erah, and ajiiiarently 
broken his-our over it. 

Never mind, sticIT to it with seven oars ! 
Stroke means tti. anyway, for he is at it 
still. Seven backs him up like a Itriton, 
ns he is. and of eonrse all the rest go on 
t<Mi: in fact, no one lias stop|ied at all in 
spite of this disturliance. w hatever it may 
lie. Hut we had seureely found ourselves 
righted, ami seeti the jM>or oar go hy, tlian 
there came another trentenduus lunge of 
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the Isiat over to the Ikiw side, followed hy 
a heavy plunge. \\V are fns- now, ami lea)) 
forward once more, hut we uru minus nuiii- 
la-r l-‘oiir. 

.-Ncciileiits will liap)K‘n oec.asionally, and 
)iii<ir l-'iiur had sinm-d in gisMl company, for 
the Ik-sI onr of the ( Ktord Imat some years 
ago eaiiglil a erah, and yet Oxford won the 
race after all. Hut when our numlicr Four i 
caught his unlucky erah all <iur nic-ii oti tin- I 
I milk, in tlicir excitement ami ilc-ire to lu-lp | 
him to rcco\ cr hitiisi-if, s)i<.uled mid Vi-llcd 
.so many and sm-li coiiiliciiiig dirci-iinuif ; 
that till- natural re-ult wa-, wlien le* su<-- ' 

. .lied ill getting Ills oar fi-ei* again, he liad 1 

for one imiiiictit ill lii-v chagrin lo-t his pre- 
-cnee of mind, ami in-tcad of lifting his 
oar Imck into the row Im-k In- thing it away. 

I The next itistant he )<eiceived Ids mistakt-, 

I iimiiiig iiitnself tio in-lter than n |iiusS4-nger, 
itniihle to ]iel|) the rowers, and only a deiul 
weiglit in llio IhihI. He iiiiiiieiliately re- 
trie\e«l his mi-take hy a daring net: he 
Coolly stood iiji ami took a header over tite 
side : Had his head hccn struck hy .an oar- 
Made as he entered the water, or hiul he 
route to tlie sttiface in the way <if tlie next 
lio.-if, he would never linve. spiiken ngntn. 
i Hut iiiicf safely in, he swam tttuler xvater 
till he knew danger was over, and «e just 
caiiglil sight (hy stealing a luomenturv 
glance, in spite of all lioaliiig rules) of a 
draggled uio)» of hair and a faec emerging 
from tlio liimhly iie{itlis of the Cam and 
striking out for tlie Uatik. 

.Meanwhile we were doing nur utmost to 
make uj) the ground wc had lost. We 
ea.-ily pulh-d away from our jnirsiior and 
weix- soon out of all dang*’r, a-s that got 
liiimped. Hut the lo-s of a tnan front a 
erew- is a serious ditVereiice. Our Ixiat now 
felt twice the weight : the Nilanee wa-s 
s|Hiilr, and every time we swung forwanl, 
we lo|)|K-d dow'ti on the stroke side, and 
had a beavv drag to imll our oar-handles 
well in ami higli u|> to the chest to raise 
her again l>efore iinishing the stroke. Still 
onr gallant Stroke never Klaekened. hut 
mweil liarder than ever, and we went along 
a-s steadily as if nothing liail gone wrong, 
atid fully ex|KH-tiiig to make our hump yet. 
Hut we tio longer felt the wiush of tlie Ixiat 
w e were chnsittg; wo were clearly out of 
her w atcr altogether. 

Meantime the <-rnwd of our friends were 
waiting at Host Comer, son-ly nu/zled to 
see our I're.v come safely info sight witliout 
tlie nose of our Ixiat close l>ohinil her, tus 
they had ex)>ected ; a length of daylight 
elai'scd, and still we were not visible. 

‘•What on earth hag liapjiened ? ” hnrst 
from each man, when suddenly round tlie 
corner of the towpatli come the foremost 
men who are running with us, shouting tlie 
new.s, and immeiliatel.v after, we come into 
view- xvitlt a great gaji between ntimliers 
Throe and Five, hut every ttian swinging 
out steadily and rowing Ills harilcst still, a 
length and a half behind, but no more. 
Tlien tlicre went up to tlie sky such a 
cheer that, )'aiitiiig though we were in 
tliat disagreeable )x*rioil between our first 
and second wind, we felt a thrill of new' 
strength go tltrough onr Itacks an<l down 
our legs. We )in?ssc<l against our stretchera 
and sat up stiffly at the end of the stroke 
and swung out as if xve were quite fre.sh. 
Oil rushed the whole crowd of our college, 
clu-ei-itig Stroke and cheering the whole 
crew. Cox. takes a capital (Ira.s.sy in spite 
of dilficulties, men from other colleges join 
with ours, nn<l cheer too, till we can scarcely 
hear tn'en the sharp click of our own oars 
as we tom them in the roxvlocks. 

(.>n, on still ! we are spurting every 
stroke, detemiined to catch that Isiat if we 
burst. We are at Ditton Corner now, 
where the crowds are thickest on both 
lianks, and here the cheering liecomes one 
tumultuous, iRilistingul-ihahle roar that 


nearly stuns ns. We see nothing, we feel 
iioiliing: onr rowhs-ks s(-<mu to Ik* silent; 
we st-cm to Ik- niwing through a solid in.-uw 
of sound. Yes. ur, who ten days ago were 
the laughing-st<H-k of everyone on the tow- 
Kith ! Sun-ly we mu-t Ik* making our 
•limp ! Not a hit of it ; we h.-ive gained a 
few yards. Imt no mon.*; hut it is the sight 
of our heroic Stroke wliich li.-i.s maddened 
evervlssly; In* is dead-heat, and can hardly 
liolil liis In-ad u)': yet In- is rowing ns gui- 
liiiilly lus it lie Were- at the -tart, and the next 
moment wouhl l»e tiiiikiiig tlie hiiiii]>. He 
has done iii"r<* work than any other mail 
ill the i-rcw all tlirongli tin- rin-e. and now 
he is -yes, In- actually is trying tci 
iHin-keii : 

Wc li.avp tin* whoh* of the I/ong He.ach 
(a quiirti-r of a mile) to yet ; then comes 
llie railway bridge, and we sliall lie at 
home just above it. Surely we shall catch 
thi*m liefore the bridge ! No we. ilon't; yet 
Stroke never thu kens once, atnl the crowd 
on the Imnk go nishitig along lieside us, 
still cheering wihlly. None of us know¬ 
how we got up the Long Hencli. It seeiueil 
to most of us noxv a ijuestion, not of 
making a hump, hut of lioidiiig on to our 
oar witliout tumhling out of the Uiat. NVe 
feel like machines ; ciur anus don't lieloitg 
to us exactly ; our backs feel as if tliey 
hail humps on thetn ; onr insiile ha< j^ot u|i 
into nur head, which goe.s thum)\ thuinp: 
and there does not seem to he a ilrop or 
hreatli left in our lung's, Still we uiiixf 
stick to old Stroke, ns he lias stuck to ns so 
gallniitly, and so at last wo jiass under the 
shadow of the briilge. 

“ Kasy, cox. I ’’ comes from the cniitain 
on tlie bank, and iK-iore cox. has said it 
our oars are l.viiig idle on the water, and we 
are ilrifling in to the winning'-post some 
two lenglliK now liehind iho iKint we had 
so nearly caught at Host Corner. Stnike's 
head is down almost on his knees, his sides 
heaving like a r.acc-hoiso's after a hard 
steejileehase ; F'ive can scarcely even sit 
up : Two's liack is rounder than ever ; and 
Three is siiiiling just as usual—blown, 
of course, hut otherwise happy. We Hoat 
into the hank, and are hol]ied out in a state 
of uarfial collajiso, Stroke being received 
witn the same sort of ovations as Horatius 
after his tight and hi.s swim ncros.s tlie 
Tiber. 

In the middle of the laughter and con¬ 
gratulations (for though we ha«l not made 
om- hump xve had done the old college 
credit, tlianks to Stroke) u)) comes a 
‘Irnggled, dripping ligure, his lieautiful 
lioating-zephyr stained xvith {'nm xvater, 
his trousers so xvet and heax'j' that tliey 
are nearly slipping off, and we cannot re¬ 
strain a sltout of laughter at the mixture 
of laudations and aiiologies which poor 
Four liegins showering on all the crexv, but 
especially on Stroke. F'verxone felt sony- 
for the poor fellow's mortification, and tlie 
genuine nnselfisliness with which he thought 
only of our disap)iointiiitnt in missing our 
bump was really touching. “ When I got 
out of tiie water," he said, “ I waited for 
the boat which xv.as ohiusing the one xvhich 
nearly buni)>cd you, ami I cheered it on iw 
that it might buimi the other before it 
could catch x'ou.” This guileless statement 
of tlie xvay in which he had done the only 
thing he'could to help us xvas received 
xvith a sliout of gooil-natiired laughter 
and a cheer from Stroke of “M’ell run, 
Foor! ” 

A few days after the officers of our college 
Imat-club met and decided that the thiixi 
Iswit had fairly won their oars. Tite inscrip¬ 
tion xvhich was pointed on each oar gives a 
very nioilest record—“ (lot on the river, and 
made tliree Immjw”—but tliose xvho saw 
the lii-st and la-st of those races know that 
if any man ever deserved an oar, that man 
xva-s the Stroke of our third boat. 
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AN AFTER-DINNER INCIDENT. 


By George Andrew Patterson, r.n., 

A\Uhiyr of "A BoNinff Commwioji," "A Niyhl Anebor," etc., eU. 


I T is high noon opon the West Coast 
of Africa, and a real tropical day. 
That old Ballyhoo, ii.m.s. — has just 
dropped her anchor, apparently in mid- 
ocean, but by (lint of snacling one’s eyes 
with the hand the more inquisitive of 
her crew are at length able to discern, 
amid the shimmering mirage of the 
horizon, the white roots of some factory, 
w ith here and there a palm-tree shoot¬ 
ing up above the line of surf which 
marks the shore, for just now the 
“ smokes ” are heavy, and the navigators 
have had no end of bother in making 
the “ landfall.” Even now the captain 
is not quite certain as to his whereal^uts, 
and questions whether he will not have 
to man the capstan and again get up 
the anchor: so the ship’s fires are 
ordered to be banked in readiness for a 
further move after dinner if required. 

The midday meal has been somewhat 
postponed in order to reach the anchor¬ 
age, out no sooner is the cable veered 
out than the otficer of the watch gives 
the welcome order to pipe to dinner. 
Besponse is at once maae by the boat- 


“ rat-tat ” upon the mess table, comprise 
the menu for the day. 

The luscious repast, which to be sure 
is highly seasoned by the partakers, 
who deal out the condiments with a 
lavish hand, is served up between decks, 
which very soon attains the elevated 
temperature of a Turkish bath. As a 
consequence the platters are quickly 
empty, and a general stampede ensues 
to the forecastle, where the dusky con¬ 
tingent of Krooboys, who form ]mrt of 
the complement of every cruiser on this 
station, are squatted around between 
two guns. 

A merry lot are they, and chattering 
like m^pies. Having just made short 
work of their rations, every ebon visage 
is on the broad grin. The ship’s co(^, 
having vifforously mopped his beaded 
brow and reduced his temperature 
several degrees Fahrenheit, scours out 
his tubs and cleans up the galley. 

A glance along the deck shows that 
the orticers have seized the opportunity 
afforded by the dinner-hour to obtain 
the solace of the weed, and the privacy 


disposed of by the thirsty crew, a 
sprinkling of whom now seek out a 
billet in the margin of sl^de cast by 
the bulwarks (for the awnings are not 
yet spread), and curl up like cats, to 
snatch a few minutes’ slumber, the 
majority, however, preferring to sup¬ 
plement the savoury meal by a smoke 
during the remainder of the dinner- 
hour. 

Meanwhile the sun shines high over 
all, exulting in meridian splendour. 
There is nothing hid from the beat 
thereof. In vain do perspiring seamen 
whistle for a breeze; not a zephjT 
moves in the stifling air. The sea is 
like glass, and the smoke from the 
funnel ascends in heavy revolving 
wreaths. 

Yet is there one spot uninvaded by 
the sun’s ray^s and uninfluenced by his 
beams—the interior of the paddle-box. 
In this canopied recess it was always 
delightful; here the privileged few of 
the machinery department, who, in con¬ 
sideration of their duties, were free to 
enter, could gaze into the pale green 


“The masitve Uvera ware found unwieldy to handle.'* 


swain’s mates as they execute in shrill 
concert a duet upon their whistles, the 
well-known signal for the cooks of 
messes to assemble round the galley 
coppers to receive the four-pound pieces 
of t&t pork and the pea soup wherein 
the same have simmered, which items, 
plus a hanf'tul of biscuit, all alive with 
weevils, which are dislodged by a smart 


of the quarter-deck is for a while in¬ 
vaded by a few cane chairs, whose 
occupants are settled down very much 
at ease, whilst others alternately toy 
with and tease a pet monkey, whose 
gambols and grimaces enliven every¬ 
body fore and aft. The general hilarity 
is presently heightened as the grog is 
smartly sewed out, and as quickly 


depths of the ocean, which would 
perhaps anon be lit up with the radiance 
and shimmer of silver fins, or, more 
robabiy, a pretty pilot-fish would 
erald the insiaious approach of a dull- 
coloured shark, with cruel furtive eye. 
attracted hither by the discharge of 
garbage from a pipe issuing from the 
adjoining ship’s coppers. 
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Now it so hap|>onc<i tliat at the 
particular time wliich tits our story the 
two engineer otticcrs had conspired 
toifether to carry out a little atiUir of 
th>‘ir own all l>y theiiistdves. And this 
is how it Ijefedl: 

The machinery under tlieir chaise 
wxs of the most primitive description, 
Hiui the professional otticers had noticed 
in the long run down the coast that, as 
tin* huge side levers descril>ed their 
sluggish course, “up one day and down 
till* next." as was ofN'ii reniurkwl. a 
little adjustment was re^iuirwl. The 
dinner-hour, with its quietude, was 
haih^d as a convenient opportunity to 
perform it. Of counwr, hy general 
.standing orders the njachinery ought 
never to have Ix'on toiichi'd at all under 
the circunistancc.s ; but everything 
M'enied so remly to hand and all the 
surroundings so favourable, that there 
appt'arcd no .shadow of risk in cautiously 
applying the st4‘am so as to place the 
ponderous engines in .suitable position. 
Accordingly, after a few monjents’ con¬ 
sultation tlie two orticers conoludetl to 
venture upon the execution of their 
little arrangement In attempting to 
do so, however, the massive levers were 
found unwieldy to handle and the 
momentum of the engines difficult to 
control ; hence the result was only a 
.series of spasmodic and abortive move¬ 
ments. 

The officers never did succee<l in 
realising their wisln's, for at this sUige 
of the oi>enitions they were horritie<l to 
hear through the declc hatches scream¬ 
ing ejiwulations : “Stop the engines; 
man in the pmldle-wlu>el! ’’ Their 
hearts leaj)t to their mouths, while their 
tn'nibling hands scarcely p4>rmittc<l 
them to push back the starting levers. 
Then, with an exprcs.sivo look at each 
other, they slinmk away abashed and 
confoundeil, not <laring to make the 
least move deckward. which might con- 
tirin their drea<l fon'lnxlings, and Wing 
horribly apprehensive concerning their 
future professional prosp<*cts. 

Ilowever, as the lapse of the next few 
minutes develoixHl no further crisis, ono 
of the deliiuiuents was emboldened to 
creep on deck with as much apparent 
indinerence lis he could command, when 
his gravity was at once overcome. 

There stood the old ship's cook, 
usually so portly and smiling Wncatli 
his corkscrew ringlets, now as limp as 
a swab, panting and gasping like a 
grampus, his curly locks straightened 
out all lank and pbkstered down tiat ' 
over his features. He was the centre of , 
a group of 8ynii)athetic sailors, to whom 
he was detailing in the intervals of his 
gasping, and with many an interjccU'd 
snort ami sneeze, his piteous tale of woe, 
whilst they kindly divested the aged 
reciter of his dripping apparel. 


From his disjointed utterances it was 
at length gathenxi that the pi])e which 
le<l away the slush from the galley hiul 
Imvoihc choketl. Lured by the agree¬ 
able shade and coolne.s.s, the old fellow 
thought he would, just for once, enter 


entrance door. How the old man was 
enabled to evade the thousand and one 
interlacing arms of the wheel wus truly 
marvellous. 

“ All’s well that ends well.” A change 
of garments, coupled with a few houra’ 


' Thar* stood the old ship's cook . . . panting and gasping." 


the pa<ldle-box and clear it. Curiously 
enough, this occurred precisely at the 
moment the engineers below were 
al>out to execute their projected design. 
He was thus trapped like a squirrel 
in its cage, and soused under and under 
water at every fresh spurt of the wheel, 
and barely managed, by putting forth 
the most heroic gymnastics in clamber¬ 
ing his enforced treadmill, to prevent 
himself from being overwhelmed, until 
at length his cries attracted the atten¬ 
tion ot a seaman casually passing the 


rest, rendered Richard himself again; 
while you may be sure the engineers 
were only too glad at the turn afiairs 
had taken, and did their best to com¬ 
fort the old salt. He has since retired 
from the service of her Majesty on a 
well-earned pension, and biecome the 
proprietor of a small greengrocery busi¬ 
ness, and as he goes his daily rounds we 
often meet him ; but we never do so 
without retiecting with a tremor how 
far on the rood we went towards man¬ 
slaughter. 
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A SCRATCH PACK. 

By Ashmore Rlssas*, 

Author 0/ "A Strange Epidetnie," "The Speckled Giant," etc. 



ORTENTOUS OVOnt! 
Kuddy, jovial, 
rasy - going 
IlouUpn CiuToU 
was vory angry. 
He closed the 
lireakfn.st - ri)om 
door witlihang, 
and sat down to 
the table with 
his hat on. 

Placid Mrs. Carroll pau.sed in the act 
■of pouring out a cup of coffee, and stared 
at her hu^nd. 1 ne angry gentleman’s 
son Dick pushed away his plate, and 
regarded his father wonderingly. Bertie 
’(irey, a cockney nephew on a visit to 
Mere Hall, looked more than a little 
puzzled. He had never before seen his 
uncle out of temper, and judging from 
his aunt's surprise and his cousin's 
wonder, such an occurrence was ex¬ 
tremely rare. 

“ Something has gone wrong, Reu- 
1)enl” said All's. Carroll, setting down 
the cofi'ee-pot without filling her hus¬ 
band’s cup. “ What is it ? ” 

“Thera plaguy foxes!” cried the 
angry old gentleman, suddenly waking 
up to the Icnowleclge that he had not 
left his hat on its own particular peg in 
the hall, and flinging it into a corner 
of tlie room, whither his wife’s eyes 
followed it with a look, half pained, half 
surprised. 

“ What have they done now 1 ” asked 
Dick, a young giant of twenty-two, 
with a pleasant open face, and eyes 
liriinful of roguislmess. “ What’s the 
matter ? ’ 

“ Matter? ” echoed his father, getting 


very red in the face, “matter? Wh}', 
the varmints have killed three of the 
lambs I bred from the Southdowns 
that ran me in twenty guineas apiece. 
I could keep a pack of hounds on the 
money I lose through ’em.” 

The murder—literally murder—was 
out. Reuben Carroll was a slieep- 
fanner on the Border, owning large 
flocks of the fleecy ones, and his lieiul 
shejiherd had but just poured a doleful 
tale into his ears—thr; foxes had killed 
three of the most valuable lambs during 
the night. 

“I wish the lives of all the foxes in 
the country were in one red skin, and 
that within range of my double-barrel,” 
continued the angry farmer, “ it would 
be a short shrift witli the lot of ’em.” 

“ Why don’t you hunt them ? ” asked 
Bertie Grey, a pale-faced lad of eighteen. 

“Our land’s too rough and hilly,” 
replied Dick; “the hounds never come 
within four miles of us, and the foxes 
flourish accordingly.” 

“Then why not shoot them ?” 

Dick shrugged his shoulders, and 
looked at his cousin rather oddly. He 
knew his father was not in earnest with 
reganl to his wish. 

“Yow mustn’t talk about shooting 
foxes in the country,” he said. “It is a 
much greater crime than poaching; 
ranked with parricide, suicide, and the 
other cides, you know. If you’re first 
in at the death of a fox in the hunting- 
field you may be rewardted with brush, 
mask, or pads; shoot one, and you’ll be 
howled at as a vulpicide, which is a 
sort of assassin ratner worse than a 
Thug.” 

“ 'That’s all very fine,” growled the 
owner of the slaughtered innocents. 
“Why doesn’t the Colonel bring his 
hounds into our neighbourhood, and 
thin the varmints off, then? We sliall 
have to do something ourselves—shoot, 
trap, poison, or liunt^, one of the four, 
ana I don’t much care which.” 

“ Let it be the last, then,” said Dick. 
“ I know of no reason why we can’t 
start a subscription pack, and rid our¬ 
selves of the enemy. The ground cer¬ 
tainly is rather rough, but we’re used 
to it. Suppose we consult the neigh¬ 


bours. Bertie, here, will write; to 
them.” 

“With pleasure,” said the cockney 
cousin. 

“ Do a.s you like,” rejoined Mr. Carrol), 
helping himself to a kidney. “ I don r 
care, so tliat something’s done. Have a 
meeting here at ten o’clock to-uiorrow 
if you will.” 

“I’m not much of n hand at writiu'' 
letters,” said Dick to Bertie, lialf an 
hour later; “I hope you won’t mind 
writing to the neighbours. Here’s a 
list of the likely ones. Just ask then; 
to call at ten o’clock, and tell them whv 
we want to .see them.” 

Bertie nodded assent, and Dick l^ft 
the room to seek a more congenial 
occupation, little thinking that hi* 
scholarly town-bred cousin would mak*’ 
a mess of it. No task could have l>e<-n 
more simple, but, perhaps because i' 
was so extremely simple, Bertie Iduii- 
dered. Dick ought to have written a 
letter for him to copy, Had he don** 
so, however, he would have missed “a 
jolly good lark,” as he put it, so that it 
was quite ns well perliaps that he 
did not. From several rough drafts 
Bertie chose the following, which he 
duly despatched. 

“ Mere Hall, March Gth, 188— 

“Dear Sir,—Mr. Carroll wishes to 
devise means to reduce the number of 
foxes in this neighbourhood. If you 
are willing to find a dot/, please attend 
a meeting here to-morrow (Thui-sdayl 
at 10 a.m. Please to brino the anim-i’ 
with you .—Yours very truly,” etc. 

Bertie had but a dim notion of his 
relative’s intentions, and he was as ig¬ 
norant of sporting phraseology as of 
Sanscrit. He did not know that the 
fleet, strong caninea nimals used to hunt 
the fox were not called “dogs,” l>uc 
hounds; nor did he understand what 
was meant by a subscription pack. H** 
had listened while his uncle and cousii: 
enumerated those of the neighbours 
who would probably l>e willing to 
“walk” a hound during the summer 
months, and jumped to the conclusion 
that the term meant “find,” and that 
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wllO foiltlfl <lci”S WOlllfl 1)0 cx- 
ix-ctivl to tlioiii to tlio moots, nml 

takotliotu homo after the day’s hunting 
\vas over. 

N.iiiinilly oTJoti^h. many of tlio ro- 
ot tin- loitiTs - mostly slioojt. 
lariii''fs- that any sort of il"i; 

wi'uid «i'). ’i'li)-y als.i siili'oiod from tho 
<]ojiro(lai ions, anrl wi-ro riyiif 
w iliing to assist in t lio s la light or. (>i.ly 
,1 v-'fv fov. ninlor.stood liuit tlioir jovial 
js'inilar ll■•ighl)our wisii.-d to organi'O 
H [su-k of |o\hoiiM(U to Iro siJp))orti-(l i.y 
siiiisoriptioiis, and “walk'ar out among 
tho supporters (hiring the non-hiinting 
soa'on. 

At toil ininiiti-s fo ton on the f-illiwv- 
ing morning tin* liist supi>oitorof the 
in-o|>osod jtaek put in an nppi-aranoo. 
1 lo hkIo a ratrgo<l. nm lippod stiasl, with 
clay hiillod fotloeks, from wliioli (|uoor 
s|iooimoii of a huntor lie dismounted 
vory cingorly. 

*■ Horo's .loiios," sail] l)iek, who was 
at tlio window. **! 11 open th«‘floor." 

.Mr. .Iniios wa.s a Yorkshire tyke, who 
iiad mil lotigheon settled on tlie lionler. 

“Aw wor right clad t' g<‘t yoiir letter. ' 
lie said, wlioii iiisidi* tlio house. “Aw 
wair halm t' thitik sumiiiat 'ould Iia' to 
l"‘<lone. Lii* down. I’oppor 1 Aw ha’ 
got 'iin ill ma pok--, .so as a shouldn't 
g<t lifod afore we tr.-ts t'wark. l>rat 
iin ! ifawull he (pin-t. Come out on t, 

t la-ii," 

And openinc a capaeinii «5 pocket, lie 
flii'vv forth a little s piat. roiich-)iaire<l 

.. t--rrir'r. w ith four legs bandied 

iiki- a daolisliiliitrs. 

“Theer, he eontinueil, jvlaoing the 
bandy leggod animal on the tloor. ” he 
i )0 t'oidy flog aw ha gottf'ii. H*'ain't 
iiiU' li t look at. blit he ha fli'awed tlin'e 
I'.ulgers, and aw'H back liitii t' itnairtli 
any fox in t' country.” 

“The very dog to creep tip ,a drain,’’ 
.said !)iek. “ami I’ve no <ioul>t ]u ‘11 be 
ns.-i’iil. He'll have to be carried, 
though.” 

“ hat's all this ? ’ crii'd Mr. t'arroH. 
ent< ring the room. “'I'lie yartl's full of 
flogs of nil sorts ami siz'*s. Sfune mis- 
laki* somewhen*. liertie, what flid you 
wfifi-1 ” 

“ I a.sk*‘d tln'iii to bring tlicir dogs,’’ 
said Bertie innoeoni ly. 

“ iJogs ! eehof'd the jovial sheep- 
farmer. “lla. lia. ha 1 l<<vg,s! Well, 
tliev’ve brouglit ’em, ’ mopping his face 
with a huge ml bamlanna. and tlii’ow- 
ing the hall df>or wide o|>en. “Come 
in. gfuitleniun, come in. The boys will 
take your horses to the stables. Bring 
your (/f>7.«.” cramming the handker¬ 
chief into his mouth to prevent an ex¬ 
plosion. 

“Wheer’s that BepperC’ suddenly 
cried Mr. Jones. ‘‘He be sewer t’get 
feigliting.” 

And he rushed into the yard with 
intent to prevent abroach of the canine 
peace. 

The dogs entered the hall with their 
masters. The bipfnls were mostly far¬ 
mers. The quadrupeds—well, there 
were 8 hee|xiogs of various breeds—long¬ 
tailed. short-tailed, no tail at all. There 
•were Yorkshire, Scotch, fox, and black- 
and-tan terriers; two greyhounds, 
throe lurchers, an odd bulldog, four 
fo.xhounds. three beagles, a 
spaniel, a pointer, and a collection of 
mongrels that could only have been 
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liiafched by the comliinfsl canine po,s- 
.•-.•svions of a dozen tribes of gipsies. 
Thf* neighbours had read their h*ttcrs 
literally, hhich had found a dog, and 



brought the animal with him. Some 
had brouglit several dogs—all they liad, 
in fact. 

“ It’s a verm queer pack," said Mr. 
Mackenzie, Mr. Carroll’s neare.st neigh- 
lour—“a verm(jiieerpack indeed ; but 
it will do. 1 understand we re vi.siting 
th»‘ coverts to unairth the thievin' 
Uuustie.s, an’ kill them in cold bl(X)d. 
There are half a dozfUi in th(‘ stano pit 
on Liinmock Hill. Will we be ganging 
there the noo ? ” 

“I think not,’’ laughed Beuben Car- 
roll. “ There s a mi.stake. .Mivckenzie. 
But come in, all of you. We'll explain 
it over some lunch.’’ 

Breseiitly the w<vuld-be Ximrofis were 
seated at the dining-room table, dis- 
eus'<ing the cold iK’cf and otlier pro- 
vixifins, and trying to hear Dick’s exjila- 
nat ion. 

Tliey miglit ns well have tried to hear 
ivins drop during an artillery battle. 
Tin* dogs drowm*fl every otlier word. 
Tlicy snarled, tliey growled, they 



howled, they fought. Tliey smelt round 
the legs of the .strangers, and barked 
and yelped until the din liecame un¬ 
endurable. 

“ We can’t proceed with the business 
of the meeting ill this racket,” shouted 
Dick at the toj> of his voice. “Will 
you he good enough to catch your dogs 
and tio them to your chairs 1 ” 

Much easier said tlian done. Tlie 
scene which inimediatf'ly ensued almost 
baffles description. The scratch pack 
paced about under the tables, and over 
them also. The small dogs whined 3 


the large dogs Iiowled and snapped at 
friemls anti strangers alike. They 
upset the chairs, dragged oil' a talile- 
cloth, and broke two or three dozen 
glasses ; tliey rushed into tlie kitchen, 
to b(* repulsed with broom.saitd lie.soms; 
and .some even found their way ujistairs. 
But every dog has his day, more or les.s 
brief, and tlie scratcli pack was 
eventually caught and Siifely tied up. 

I’eacf* liaving Ikh'ii I’e.-itored. Dick once 
more rosi* to a(ldre>.s the meeting. 

Ilf* had liai-ely uttered a dozen words 
when a shock-headed fellow, wiili a 
crook in his hand, entered the room and 
spokf* to hi.s masti*r. 

“ Jf you please, sir, a fox lia’ coom 
into the hoom iijcadow an' killed the 



The four time.s bereaved sheep-farmer 
sprang to his feet in a towering passion. 
'Ihi.s was the last straw. The “camel’s 
back ” of his patience was now broken 
beyond repair. 

“What!” he cried, “killed the prize 
ewe s Iamb 1 M e'11 kill him : we ll nunt 
the varmint. CJentlemeii, untie your 
dogs; we'li hunt him.’’ 

Within fifteen minutes all who had 
come on horseback were mounted and 
hurrying to tin* home meadow where 
the prize ewe’s lamb had been slaugh¬ 
tered by the red-.skiimed marauder. 
Dick rode his own hunter, a splendid 
che.stnut : lus father was astride an 
ancient carriage horse ; Bi-rtie, who did 
not mean to be left behind if he could 
help it, had mounted the go-to-market 
steed. 

Dick laid the four foxhounds on the 
-scent, which, being as fresh as it could 
be, they immediately picked up, and 
cheereci by a ringing “ Tally ho ! Hark 
forrard ! ^ from tlie self-constituted 
huntsman, away they went, with their 
noses on the ground and their tails 
waving in the air, followed by the 
scratch pack, and the no less scratch 
field. 

The most diminutive of the dogs, in¬ 
cluding the redoubtable Pepper, tra¬ 
velled in their masters’ pockets 
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A SC/!ArCI/ PACA' 


The foxhounds ran almost silently; 
but the row made by the little pack of 
beagles rang high above the clamour of 
the sheepdogs, terriers, and mongrels, 
although every mongrel present barked 
its loudest. Some were too fat to run, 
but none were too fat to bark. Even ' 
the tiny terriers in their masters’ 
p^kets poked out their noses and as- i 
sisted to swell the awful din with dis¬ 
located yelps. Owing to the nature of 
the lancf, rough and rock-strewn, many 
of the indifferently-mounted foxhuntcrs 
came to grief, and every now and again 
a smothered yelping proclaimed that 
some unfortunate animal, carried in its 
master’s pocket, was in great and 
pressing danger. On the highest ridge 
of a moor, some eight miles from Mere 
Hall, an old ouarry, now overgrown 
with furze ana brambles, afforded an 
excellent fastness for the four-footed 
assassins. This was “the stane pit on 
Limmock Hill ” alluded to by Mr. 
Mackenzie; and hither the murderer of 
the prize ewe’s Iamb had hurried after 
the perpetration of the evil deed. Dick 
was well aware that if the fox reached 
this place of refuge he would be safe 
from even the “ feighting ” Pepper, who 


had “drawed three badgers,” and he 
cheered on his hounds, hoping to catch 
him before he reached Limmock Hill. 

When some seven miles had been 
covered the majority of the held, in¬ 
cluding Mr. Carroll and Bertie Grey, 
were hopelessly in the rear. So was 
half the pack. Dick, however, followe<l 
by half a dozen of the best mounted 
men, plunged along at a great speed. 

“There goes the fox !” he suddenly 
shouted, as he topped a steep bank. 
“ He’s done to a turn.” 

Reynard was dodging in and out of a 
cairn, probably hoping to hnd a hole 
into which to creep, tired out, and 
with his brush dragging. He liad 
evidently eaten too much lamb for 
breakfast. 

Thefoxhoundsviewedthe tired brute, 
and in ^ve minutes the prize ewe’s 
lamb was avenged. The foxhounds, a 
lurcher, a greyhound, and one be¬ 
wildered, panting sheepdog were the 
only canines in at the death. 

Dick galloped up and sprang to the 
ground. But he was forced to allow 
the scratch pack to break the fox up 
after a fashion of its own. He marie 
no attempt to save the brush. The 


^ngry, snarling, and tearing liounds did 
not know him. 

Presently the laggards arrived in 
twos and threes, each and all in a state 
of wild delight. Two hours were spent 
in a .search for lost dogs, after which 
the successful Nimrods returned to 
Mere Hall, where Reuben Carroll luade 
a speech. 

Gentlemen,” he said, “ I very niuch 
doubt if such a queer pack as this ever 
hunted a fox and killed him Itcfore 
If the fox is satisfied, I am. Pity he 
can’t tell his brothers and sisters^ his 
uncles and his cousins and his aunts, 
what awaits them in the future. Tbev 
might then leave my lambs alone. 
Hurrah for the scratch pack I ” 




A TRIP ON A BARGE. 


By the Author of “Ax Eventful Sail.” 


I AM fortunateenougli to number amongst ' 
my relations one who is “soniethnig : 
io the City,” and who, in addition to other ^ 
ventures, has become the owner of some 
barges which are constantly engage<l in 
conveying freights to and from Kochester, 
Harwich, and other places at the mouth of 
the river, occasionatly venturing as far as 
Dover and even Dunkirk. 

One February, a few years back, I was 
recovering from a somewhat severe illness, 
and my cousio happened to call just os the 
doctor^s boy was in the act of leaving a i 
large bottfe of tonic at the door. My j 
cousin brought it in with him, and, hand- i 
ing it to me, said, “ Look here, old fellow, > 
leave that stuff alone for a hit, and come 
for a blow with me to-morrow in one of | 
my barges.” 

^ow, one’s thoughts do not naturally 
turn with pleasure to yachting in home 
waters in the month of February, but it so 
chanced that the season was unusually 
mild, and 1 liked his proposal so well that 


I closed with it at once, and before he left 
the necessary arrangements were made for 
onr meeting on the morrow. 

We were to make our trip in a barge 
bound to Leigh, a place close to Southend, 
and she was to leave the Surrey Com¬ 
mercial Docks at high water, which meant 
starting soon after breakfast. 

The next morning proved delightfully 
fine, with a fresh nortn-west wind, and, 
taking my thick pea-jacket on my ann, I 
started on for our rendezvous at Fenchurch 
Street Station. From there we were to 
take the train to Stepney. 

On meeting niy cousin I fonnd that he 
was provided with a gootl-sized luncheon- 
basket, the contents of which we were to 
discuss anon, and, harrying up the stairs, 
we were just in time to catch the train. 
Arrived at our destination, we mode our 
way to the water-side, and there, anchored 
close to the other shore, we descried our 
ship, which had just been warjied out of 
dock. 


The Polly was a brand-new barge, aii'l 
looked very smart, with her fresh |aint 
shining in the sunlight, and her silk burgee 
(a luxury for a barge) fluttering at tbe 
masthead. 

It was one thing, however, to view the 
Polly from an opi) 08 ite shore and anotii&' 
thing to board her. We could easily dis¬ 
tinguish the skipper and his mate basllr 
engaged with their mops; but althougli '^e 
shouted ourselves hoarse, we ntterly Tailed 
in attracting their attention. Of course, 
there was (he usual sprinkling of water¬ 
side loafers sauntering about with their 
hands in their pockets, who regarded our 
futile efforts for a time with perfect equa¬ 
nimity. At last one of them took com¬ 
passion on us, and asked if we wanted that 
barge over the water. We assured hiin 
that this was just what we did want. u|«<'d 
which he inquired her name, and, makio;; 
a speaking-trunqiet of his hands, sent a 
“ Polly alloy ! ” across the river which in¬ 
stantly produced the desired eflect, and we 
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li«d the eatUfectioD of seeing the dinghy 
manned for onr beneht 

Arriving on boanl, we were met by the 
skipper, who helped us np the side and 
produced a mop in lieu of a mat. He was 
evidently proud of his clean decks, and 
wUheil to show off his new craft to tJie 
best advantage. We stowed our beloiig- 
ings in the cabin, and returned on deck 
just as the clank of the chain round tlie 
windlass denoted that we were on the 
point of getting under way. 

I may mention in passing that there are 
three kinds of bari^ on tlie ri%'er lielow 
bridge—via, "damobarges,” those without 
sails ; “ stnninies,” those with no topmast; 
and ‘’topsail uarges," to which latter class 
the Polly belong^. 

The anchor was raised, the foresail run 
np, and we commenced to move slowiy 
over the last of the flood. The p^ in> 
creased as the brails of the mainsail were 
let go, and when the tide turned in our 
favour, we actually travelle^l, as the 
skipper expressed it, “ like a steamboat.** 

As the river widened and the reaches 
became more exposed to the wind, which 
had DOW freshened considerably, it was 
necessary to brail up the mainsail a little 
to relieve the strain on the mast and gear, 
and the mate had to “stand by” to lower 
tile toraail. In fact, he had a lively time 
of it. Tor the orders, “ dowrn torpVf” and 
'• np torp's'l ” were constantly given during 
tlie first half of onr cruise, when heavy 
puffs were the order of the day. 

Greenwich, Woolwich Dockyard, Erith, 
Purfleet, Greenhilhe, and Gravesend were 
passed in rapid succession, while the 
various training and reformatory shim 
and the nomeroos outward-boond vessel 


afforded ns constant food for observation. 
Some excitement, too, was ex|«rienced in 
the more crowded reaches, for we gathered 
from the earnest face of our skimier that 
at times his seamanship and the tracta- 
bility of the Polly were being tested to the 
utmost. 

Beyond Gravesend the weather calmed 
down a hit and admitted of preparations 
being made for Inncheon, anti just as we 
had passed the Mucking Light, and were 
abreast of the West Blythes buoy, the 
visitors went below and ditl ample justice 
to some excellent tinned soup, followed by 
a cold leg of mutton and {wtatoes. The 
cheerful nttle cabin fire, too, added not a 
little to the comfort of the meal. 

On regaining the deck, after having 
spent a very enjoyable halMiour or so 
below, Southend Pier could be dis- 
tingnished in the distance, and os we had 
a clear course and a steady following 
breeze, the skipper left his vessel in our 
cliarge, while be and the mate took their 
turn at the good things in the cabin. 

Well, our cruise is now drawing to a 
close. The skipper, who had once more 
taken his Hace at the helm, adroitly- 
steered the Polly into the channel whicn 
runs from Soutliend Pier towards Leigh, 
and we were soon at anchor and being 
sculled to the pier in the dinghy. 

Here an nnlooked-for incident occurred 
which might have ended even more un¬ 
pleasantly than it did. The pier is some¬ 
thing over a mile in length, and to save 
our legs we thought we would effect a land¬ 
ing by climbing np the iron framework 
some distance mm the landing-stage at 
the end. It being low tide the water was 
so shallow that when we were some few 


yards from our destination the boat 
grounded, and, being caught by the tide, 
Hwnng round broadside on to the waves. 
Do all we knew, we conld not move her 
until the flood-tide came to our assistance, 
and in the meantime we ran a great risk 
of being capsized. As it was, we shipjied 
a considerable quantity of water, aud got 
pretty well drenched with the spray. 

Still another difficulty had to be encoun¬ 
tered before we reached terra ^rrna. During 
a recent severe gale the barge West Kent 
had broken from lier moorings and had been 
driven right through the pier. This chasm 
had been temporarily bridged over by a 
plank or two, and altuough the few fisher¬ 
men and others who used the pier at that 
season no doubt negotiated this primitive 
arrangement easily enongb, it was far 
otherwise with ns, and a coastguardsman, 
w'ho was busy with his glass on shore, 
probably extracted some amusement from 
seeing us crawl across in anything bnt a 
dignified manner. 

On reaching the Parade we gave a glance 
seaward and descried the Polly once more 
on the move, picking her way amongst a 
crowd of shrimping-boats which were 
anchored in the channel. The last rays 
of the wintry sun lighted np her freshly- 
tanned sails with a beautiful glow, and we 
remarked that she formed a picture not 
unworthy of an artist’s canvas. 

The trip did me so mneh good that the 
bottle of tonic was never uncorked, and if 
any of my readers have an opportunity of 
taking a cruise down the river in a sailing 
barge, I strongly advise then to make use 
of It, “provided always,” is the lawyers 
say, the skipper is a pleastint fellow and 
the cargo not malodorous. U. w. 
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AN ADVENTUKOUS BOAT VOYAGE AND A LONG CAPTIVITY. 


T ns foU(nring: nAirativc of a long anu 
t«mWe voyage in an ojten Iwat m the 
South Pacific, followeil hy a cajitivi:y of 
over neven years among tlie Sohimou 
iMlan'lerA, has lieen prepareil, wnth little 
more aJteration tlian Wiis needed to bring 
several sejiarate JUTounts into one con¬ 
sistent amt ronse<MitLve whole, chiefly frtim 
the letteis ami oral statements of the only 
iiieinber of the boat’s crew who livetl to tell 
the tale. 

Early in the year 1868 there saile<l from 
Kan Francisco, on a voyage to certain of 
the guano islands of the Soutli Pacific 
Ueean, thence to proceed to a port in the 
State «if (ieorgia, tne ship Keynard, of Bos¬ 
ton, U.S. 

Among her crew was n young Orcadian 
sailor named John Kenton, tuen alxnit 
nineteen years of age, a manly, intelligent 
fellow, who hail receive<l a gootl e<lucation 
at the sch(K>ls of his native town of Strom- 
jiess, tliongh even in tlnise early days he 
had been more famed among his latylsh 
companions for ins l»old and fearless dis¬ 
position and love of adventure than for his 
scholarship. Familiar from childliou*! with 
the sea in all its mmsls, like so many 
northern islesmen, he chose a seafaring 
life, and liad not long entered his teens 
when the forecastle 1>ecanie liis home. His 
early voyages liml doubtless their share of 
st«imi and calm, but do not seem to have 
l>een marked by any specially noteworthy 
incidents. The l>egiuning of tlie year 1868 
found liim at San Francisco, where he 
signed articles to sail as an able-lKKlied 
seaman on a ship called the Pacific, but in 
a weak, careless moment was led astray by 
pretendcsl friends, and fell into the hamls 
of crimm, by wliom he was “shanglmieil” 
to the iWynard. Then, without eitlier the 
means or opportunity of obtaining redrcKs 
fur himself or of punishing his kidnap|^>crs, 
lie accepted his ill-luck with sUiical philo- 
Kophy, and resolved to make the best of a 
bad business. 

Another memlxjr of the shin’s coinp-any 
was an old sailor who, though liailing from 
Baltimore, was knoivn as Boston Neil. He 
hail sailed in all sorts of craft, in nearly 
every sea and visited nearly every shore ; 
ami of him, as of Chaucer's Schipman, 
it might l>e said that “ with many a teiii- 
]>est hmlde his herd lien sclmke.” Kis age, 
exjicricnee, knowletlge of things nautical, 
and readiness of decision and action gave 
him considerahle inllnence over the other 
forecastle hands, and he became tlie leader 
in, often tlie dictator to, their dog-watch 
jiarUaiiients. When Kenton joined the 
ship Ned and he quickly liecamc tinii 
friends. 

The Keynard sailed, called at one of the 
SamlMnch I.slamls, where several kanakas 
(or native labourers) were engaged to assist 
in digging the guano, ci-ossed the Kquator, 
and in due course anchored ut M'Keaii's 
Island. 

Here a goisl deal of discontent seems to 
have manifested itself amongst the ci'ew— 
discontent accentuateil in the case of Ken¬ 
ton and a few others by distrust of several 
of their shipmates. Kenton hinuself gives 
as the reasons for his subsequent action that 
the ship was so IsuDy manned, so ill-found, 
so leaky, and would lie so detuily laden as 
not to be reasjinably seaworthy to round 
Caiie Horn during tlie Soutiieni winter. 

Id this state of atfairs, and possibly as 


the outcome of his own feelings of discon¬ 
tent, Boston Ned proiiosed to Kenton wd 
three other .seamen tiiat they should take 
one of the ship's bouts and make for on 
island distant two or three ilays’sail, where 
vessels—by one of which tliey would cer¬ 
tainly obtain jiassage to some frequented 
seajMirt—were in tlie habit of calling. 
When asked what they sliould do if they 
liad to wait any length of time fur the ex¬ 
pected ship, Ned replieil with an alluring 
word-picture of a life of ease and enjoy¬ 
ment. 'rhereiipon, partly from ilissatisfac- 
tiou witli their lot, i»artly from admiration 
of the Iwhlness of the plan, ami partly 
allured by the supposed cnarius of life on 
tliis coraf-lMiuud ishuid of the imagination, 
the four sailora agreed to Ned’s proposal, 
and, as he had been among thase iiuauds 
before, decided to trust to his guidance. 

Delays are jiroverbially dangerous, and 
in this instance any delay would have in¬ 
creased tlie danger of their plan becoming 
known ami being frustrated. But Ned was 
not the man to run that risk. Having ob¬ 
tained the consent of bis clioseii com¬ 
panions, lie bade them prepare at once for 
their venture. Fii-st of all, thej’ fixed on a 
boat tliat was Iieing used in connection with 
the loading of the cargo, aiul instead of 
lieing hoisted inboard at night, was allowed 
to He alongside, being thus convenient fur 
their purixise, while lier masts, sails, and 
oars could be secured at any moment. Ned 
undertook to procure provisions for the 
voyage, and by some means obtained pos¬ 
session of two small kegs of water, a box of 
biscuit, and four hams, which lie bid away 
till the liour for starting came. All made 
ready their kits, putting up an abundant 
supply of pipes, tobacco, and niaUdies. 
But one must imjiortant thing they lacked 
—a compaas. There were several on board 
ship, but as, with the exception of the one 
fixed in the binnacle on deck, they were 
all either in the master’s caliiii or the 
otticers’ state-rooms, any attempt to remove 
one meant almost instant detection. It 
was not without hesitation and anxiety 
that the live sailors, stout-hearted thoiigu 
they were, made up their minds to do with¬ 
out one, tnisting to be able to steer by sun 
and stare a course for tlie island they wished 
to reach ; but at lengtli they so resolved. 
And then one night, when all was .still and, 
save for the officer of the watch, the deck 
deserteil, they embarked on their foolhanly 
enterprise. Silently, their bare feet making 
no noise as they moved alsiut, they col¬ 
lected their stores (to wliicli at this last 
moment M'ere a<lded a harjsion and an old 
frj-ing-pan), and lowered tliem into the 
Isiat. Thereafter they themselvesfollowed, 
cliiiihiiig down tlie ship's side, then loosened 
the float's painter, anil drifted astern until 
a safe di.stance offi, wlien they hoisted sail 
and stood away liefore the fresli breeze. 
Tims did they take leave of civilised life, 
wliicb four of them were destined never to 
re-enter, and tlie liftli only for a brief 
jieriod after long years. 

Moniing saw the adventurers alone on 
the wide sea, out of siglit of both ship and 
land. As the weather was favourable, the 
wind fair, and their boat s)>eeding merrily 
on, they felt free of care and full of hope, 
and lightly jested of the suqiriso there 
would have been on Imard the Keyimnl 
when their Hight was discovered. But as 
day succeeded day. and no island of tlie 
blest ” rose above the horizon to greet their 


anxious eyes, their hope gave place to I 
ap{>ointment, their joy to despondency, uu j 
their jeste turned into upbraidings. 'ilip;: I 
provisions, too, were so greatly encroariM ' 
ujion that from the tenth tlay they i 
cunqielled to reduce each man’s daily rabs 
to half a biscuit .and half a pannikiii u 
water. And the weather proved fickle, an 
tested to the utihost the seaworthiness' . 
tlieir little craft. Calms that forced tliei 
to take long spells at tlie oars wen; 
followed by variable and batfiisg nuKi< 
culiiuDiiting on the sixteenth day of tliei 
voyage in a fearful storm. All that ik’ 
and tiio following night the gale continue! 
Throughout it ml, while the others bak 
incessantly, Ned, calling to Ids aid theei 
perieuce he had gained in whaliiig-buab i: 
former years, stwd in the stem lashed v 
the steering oar and gui<led the frail hart 
so skilfully and catetiilly that, instead * 
being swaiiin^ by the huge, seeffiin;. 
threatening billows, she roue buoyani/ 
over them. With the coming of dawn ib- 
wind fell, but though the worst of tv 
storm was then over, the sky continue 
overcast for throe or four days more, ao 
the ill-fated men knew neither whitherili'} 
had been driven during the gale nor cty 
direction in wliicli they had since been pm 
ceeding. When at length the sun 
shone fortli, and, with many misgivim.''. 
they headed the boat on ttje old couiv. 
they were in sjul straits. Not merely "crr 
they sutfering from the efi’ects of exces-hi 
toil and of the burning heat during tlie 
time, and from the want of sufficient foil 
but also from the mental strain of tlieir 
terrible situation—a strain now inten^iti''- 
by the knowledge that they bad draiiKv 
the last drop of water in their kegs, kn; 
shaken out and shared the last ennui' 
of biscuit, and liiul even broken into 
tlie pork bones and crunched tbein "id 
tlieir teetli—in short, that tbe^ were I'iic 
to face with death from starvation. 

For several days they had neither f'«'! 
to eat nor fresh water to drink. In tlii- 
evil plight all except Kenton, and again-, 
his lulvice, took large draughts of na- 
water, and thereby, after momentary alit- 
viation, increased their thirst. Rent": 
himself, however, was in the habit <■ 
diving down into the cool deptiis of di' 
ocean, from which he always nise rcfn^-lu^ 
and reinvigorated, and better able tLaiilo 
companions to bear their common hai'i' 
ships. It was the twenty-fifth day bet"r^ 
their sufi'erings were in any degree alkb- 
ated. That very nioming Ne«T harf >iu;; 
gested that “something must lie il'>nf. 
and it did not need tlie significant pm- 
duction of a razor by the steereuian t" 
interpret the words to starving 11 '*'^' 
Happily the horrid crime of cannibali'i' 
did not become theirs. Before the day b'*'* 
far a<lvanced, as^ Kenton, hojiing agniu'l 
hojie, leaned against the mast and gAzr<’ 
over the waste of waters for sign of laii'i -r 
.ship, he noticed a shark following llieni- 
The sailors' superstition as to those rum 
ciouH monsters knowing and followm- 
their prey may not have been foigottw: 
but, if remembered, it was in this re- 
speedily put aside and measures taken l" 
capture the fish. Kenton liareil his iej.’'- 
and, holding on by the stem, ftuat(Hl lieliiid 
the Ixiat, while Ned stood alsive him 
harpoon poised ready to strike when tho 
shark came within reach. The piIot li>ii 
came up and suitl’ed at the til ing bait, 
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then, after Mvcral feint!*, the Hhark mule a 
ni.«h. lleiitoii hwtinx hiiiiiH-lf alMMinl. the 
huriMMfn wiM launelie«l, ami the ohark ru^*- 
tureil. Here was fiMni. With tlto luMMiit 
l>i*\ ami «*thc‘r UHelexi |iiee<'H of wixxl they 
iiimU! a lire in the fryiti^']>Hii, ]>n>U‘<'tin^ 
the IxMit fnnii the tire l*y >|irea«liny a «et 
lilaiiket over tlie Uittoni. uml eixiketl a 

• liiiner i>f xliiirk'H lle!.li. Thi n-iitter tliev 
eiit otr a furtlier iiiiitnt ity ot tin- lle>h anil 
s]>read it uixm tlie th\\ait.^ to dry in the 
stin. 

Their Hitiiatioii ^va^ further iiii|ni>ved the 
iMiiuu niuht l>y hea\y rain. Home of whieh 
tli<-y eaii^ht in ilitr Hjiread hjiiIh, ami Uieneo 
refilUxl tle-ir ki-irn. 

Thev Inu) Hi>w ImuIi ineHt and drink. 
TIte hitUT wan alxindani and U'xhI, and 
freciui-nt Hlii>wen* i;a\e tln-in fie»h Hn|>|>lie.H 
>laiiv. Hut the foiiiier wilh not a;;reeal>le 
to tlie tii-Hte, even vvlieii new and «-iM>ke'l. 
Wlien tin* woixl ^:ave out and it hml to U* 
eiit«'n jn»t iLH It drii‘d in the huii it ]>roMHl 
aliii'>Ht un|Hdatnl>ie : ami Mhen, a little 
later, it Ix'^^an t*» [>ntreiy iimler tlie coni- 
hiiK'd intlueneo of heat and iiioIhiiih-, it 
l■H*a■lle !*«» repulsive tiial even they, in 
th**ir ni‘'*d. e>ml«l »arrelv swallow it. 
H'lwever. it Hta%e>l oil >t:ii Nation ; and tin y 
were tliankful. 

.\h tin* niorniiii' of tie* tliirty fonrih 
liny of their >o\a;'e i.r‘>k<*. Ueiiton. who 
NVii' -tiaTiii:.'. to.ik a eliiiee round the 
hori/iiM. Kain lia<l i.ill<-n ineeH<..-int ly 
l!i!oi;.;|ioiit tin* niirlit ami the nky w.xh 
' till ovei-ejiHt. hut here ami there tin* 

• loiidH hul iH-;^iin to !M'att<-r. lnone>m'li 
hn-ak on tin* line of tin* hou and nky 
it<'ni"n iiotii'iHl a dark siu-c k. hut thinkiii;^ 
It to Im< nii*n-ly a eloinl, lik** inanv that 
hioi aln'inly nl•■'k'‘d lln'ir ho|K>.H |>v i>no 
^e'tiiii.' land, he diil not i-all Iiih eonira<h*.H' 
.iiteiitioii to it. Ihit on I'Mikiii;' a-ain 
afii*r a time, and noting that its {Moition 
NvjLs nm']iun:;<'d. he then miinted it ont to 
>h'-in. They iiMik**)! and douhti*!! ; hnt 
liaiine lony* lont tln-ir rei kotiin^'. it mat- 
t«*r'‘d liitle to them in what diiei lli>n they 
'Hileil. ami HO they turne>l the l>>at's lie;n{ 
towaril' the Hjx'ek. Simui their ilonhts weix* 
<li«|x‘lh‘il. it wa.s land ; hnt wlietlier inland 
or eontiiient, inhahrt**<l or nniidiahittsl, and, 
it inhal-ited, wIietlnT hy savn^re or eivili'<*d 
Ii-ople, they knew m*t. nor. imle<‘<l. for the 
laoiiiiuit eared to eiiess. 'I'he wind liavin;; 
fallen, all day they ntrained at the oam 
Nvitliont yettiii;; apnreeialdy nearer sliore ; 
hilt diiriiiy the I'i^lit a Inee/e nprane up, 
and diitli^lit nhowed tiieiu lofty laiul not 
far off. 

That day they fiH*nt in futile endeavours 
to timl a nuvi;'a])le cliaune] through the 
reef that tnntr>h*«t the eoa.'t, but without 
sin-eeHH. and wiieii darkness eaiiie down 
they lay to for the niolit. .\t earlv dawn 
m*\t niomiii;!, an they still lay *mtside the 
reef, four lar;;e camH*s. riiauneil hy aniu'd 
nakisl savae.*s. suddenly shot out tlironoh 
the )iu/e. The Imat wxs lM>arde<l. the 
white men made prisoners, and all their 
{MiS'e"ions, exeept the shirt and trousers 
eneh Wore, hamled into one or other of 
the cnniH's, which were then nnved away. 
Five savages were left in ehnree of the 
captives, ;uid hy them tlie Ismi wo-s jmd. 
died to a native villa;^. Here the wreteherl 
sailors were «*iirried lushoit*. sr*t <li>wji in 
front of a native lint, and fe<l with e<s*oa- 
nuls and yams. A Inrp? cnwvd of curious 
natives Mirronmleil them, and tliey were 
at lirst somewliac alanned to notice tliat 
not one woman formeil jrart of it, and that 
ahiKist every man wxs anneil. Later on they 
Nven* to learn that into tlie niiinarritHl men's 
Unartor of tlie villas** in wliich they tlien 
were no woman dartal set f<Mit, under luiiii of 
death, and th.at the men almost invariably 
carrieil their war-elulr* and s|»ears. Meaii- 
whilo their boat was taken into the bush 


and broken up. and so one jKissihlc means 
of fscajie tU*stn>y«*«i. 

That nij^ht they (s'cnjiieil a native hnt 
by tlieni.s«*ives, and in the inomiii;' were 
jfiven a plentiful lireaktiu't. They were 
a;rain the ohjet'ts of much curiosity, the 
ya/er>-on this sts-oiid day lieinu ehielly 
visitors from friemlly lril»es in the neix'li- 
IsuirlKSMl, to whom the news of their 
captim* Inul l»et*n enrritsi. Anmno the 
straiii^ers wiis a stalwart youiio fellow who 
tiMik a fancy to llcnton (already in oreat 
im-a.'Uru ri*e«»veitsl fimn the elleets of Uio 
v.iyaKe), and I'ariietl him oil' t«> Ids own 
place, where his lather wiis chief, on the 
op|Hi.-,ite side of a wide souml. lleniou 
never saw his old sliipmates ai^ain. 

It was on a little island ndjm'eiit to the 
lHrp>r island of Malayta, «me of the S<i)o. 
nioii >rr»iiip. aitnate in the Western Pacilic, 
tliat tlie live <le>ertei'x from the Heyiiard 
had U'ei) cast after drifting; not less tiiaii 
eleven humlrisl ndlea in an u|ien Uiat; and 
it W HS to the island of Malayta tlmtUeiiUui 
wiis afU*rwHrds taken. Tills is one of the 
lar.^'est Isiamls in the oroup, liein;; aliuut 
one hundnsl miles in length l>y from 
twenty t4» thirty in width ; and of all tlie 
SdoiiKin islanders its inhabitants liear tlie 
evil reputation of liein^ the most tierce, 
cinel. and s;ivn;.'e. I.ike Ids son who had : 
l>n>u;.'hl Kenton thither, the chief, Ka- 
l!-.u;;!i, wa-s atlra<*i«sl towards the white 
ea]iti'e. treat***! him with imlnljr<*iicc, ami 
allotteil Idni a plaee in a lint in tlie men's 
s**.-ti*>ii of tlio villaop; while Kenton, on 
his part, rapidly aconir***! a kiiowleilee of 
the laiiL:iia;.'e and nispmts of the natives, 
ami ii.s>iste<i tiiem in luanv of their 4H‘eu- 
palioiis, oindng l*et**rc b'li;' t«> Ik.* re- 
ttanle*! almost as a inetidH,-r «»f the trils?. 
Kilt when old K<iiM>u;'li proisise*! t*i pnr- 
clia.st* for him, accordin'.' to the eiistoin of 
llicM* jH*oph'. a dusky bride, not even the 
eliief's pretty daiioliter lUiree could tempt 
hiiii, for he still Imia**! either to la* rescue*! 
<ir to escn|H*. 

One of the first Uses to wldcli Kenton 
put his nc<|uaintance wiiii tlie lanoimoe 
w iLs to imjuire as t«> the fate of Ids former 
coni|>aidons in ndsfortune. He then learne*! 
that of the live he alone snnive*!. On the 
siuiie day on whieh he ha«l l>een taken to 
KalK>U”h's villa;,'e they had also la*eii sejia- 
rated -uiil sent to diliereiit trilas. Three 
had (|ni<-kly sitecuinlad to the elVen-ts of 
their sntlerinjm ilurin^ the lHiat-voya;,'e, 
and the fourth hatl i>een treaclienuLsly 
killed while wailin}; in tlie sea, tiaidng 
after the native metinal. 

Kent4>n also found out the meaning of 
the wonl ‘'IkHirey,” which wmie of the 
oilier ]>eople were w ont Ui Use w hen sjieak- 
in;r of liiiii. It was the name by which a 
wldto man. w ho bail fallen inti) the hands 
of another .Malnytan trilie, ns Kenton esti- 
iiiateil aNait forty years earlier, liad lieen 
known. He was skilled in wiMNl-eraft —he 
may i)o.s.Hihly have l»ecn a .ship's carpenter 
- ami in conserjuenee jjreatly esteemed; 
hnt one day he ran awav from the trilie 
with whom he hatl been livinj*. and tlie,v, 
feelino utfended, sent out a liaml after him, 
hy whom be was retaken and slain. 

I’lilikely as it may api)ear, few iiersonal 
inei<lent.s of moment marked Kenton's 
sojourn aiiionjf these eavaoes. l)cca.sion- 
ally he was conii>etleit to ^ with the fioht- 
in^ men on exj)etlition.s a^ain.st other eoa.st 
tribes or against their common enem,v, 
tlie biishmen of the interior; and on these 
iK'eiusions was doubtless tlie witness of 
many dreadful and revoltiii;' scenes. i 

Arier he hail been aliout four years on 
tlie island, some v**ssels which he calls 
slavers apjieared off the coast, and he 
narrowly escajieil payLu^ with his life tlie 
^lenalty for their crew s’ misdeeds. Natives 
irom :everal tribes going outr to oarter 


were shot at, their canoes sunk, and those 
wlio were not shot or drowned picked up 
and Carrie*! off. This e.xasjierate*! the 
whole |s)pulati*)n of the nejgbbourlnHsJ, 
and their anger tumeil against Kenton, as 
the only white man in their power. Ka- 
l«ough, however, continued to befriend 
him, and refused the presents the |>eople 
ofl'ereil for laTtiUKsion to kill and eat tlie 
captive. Six months later they hatl their- 
revenge. t)n one oceasioii two vessels were 
cu]>tni-ed and their crews ma.HHacre«l ; and, 
on another, a whole shi|>'s euin|Uiny were 
kilksl with tlie exception of one man, 
whose iiiiserahle life in caj>tivity drove liim 
insane. 

.\s time went on ami Kenton became 
more ami more familiar with tlie habits of 
those witii whom Ids lot was cast, many 
plans of escaja' snggeste*! tlienuselveh to his. 
mind, the iiio-st feasible lieing to try and 
make bis way to the island of San Cliristo- 
val, a *lay's siiil to the south, whicii was 
frtsiuently vi.siied hy trailing ship.s. No- 
op|iortnmtv to carry out this scheme pre¬ 
sented it-Htdf, and in August, ISTo, he wa.- 
res**ue*l in amither way. In that moiitli 
the ijueeiisland .si-liiMtiier Kohtai] Nag, 
«iw'ned ami cominaiule*! by a Scotcliinan 
name*! Murray, and having on board Mr. 
Slade, a Uovernnieiit agent, was cruising 
alting the ea-si coimt of Malayta, trading 
with the islanders and recniiting labourer.H 
for the .Australian plantations, when some 
natives mentioned that a white man was 
living like them-sclves at another part of 
the eoa.st. A.s.sun!iiig that he wa.s a captive 
Captain Murray and Mr. Slade determineil 
t*! obtain his release, and by a few pre- 
seiit.s induced a native boat's crew to earrj' 
a ine.H.Hage to tlie white man. Next moni- 
itig the natives returned and handeil to 
Captain Murray a slab liearing in rough 
charcoal eiiaraeters a rc4[U&st from Kenton 
to be taken otf Learning that Renton was 
then at a place only about two miles di.s* 
tant. Captain Murray sent otf two lioats, 
maniietl bv aniied crews, under tlie coin- 
inaud of 'Mr. Slmle, to effect a rescue. 
They found Kenton surrounded by nearly 
two hundreil natives, and after a long 
{lalaver, in which he himself ac*ted as iiiter- 
ireter, and the making of many presents, 
le was allow etl to go. On the following day 
Kabougli, his son. ami many of his sub- 
jecUt came on Immi iI the Bobtail Nag, and 
in tlieir demonstrative way showed their 
regret at {lartiiig from Keaton, promised 
him a great feast of pigs luid yams if he 
would remain with them, aud when they 
saw they could not ^lersHade him, soute- 
oll'eretl to go w'ith him to Queenslaml. 
Then—on tlie yth of AugiLSt, 1875—Keaton 
bade farewell to his savage friends, and 
the Kohtaii Nag sailed at once for Kuweu, 
(Queensland, which was reached ou tlie 
tith of Sejitember. 

Thus after a life of nearly seven and a 
half years s|>ent among the wild inhabit* 
ants of the Soluiunn.s was John Kenton— 
the .sole survivor of the ailventiiroiia live 
wlio left tlie Keynard at M’Koan's Island 
— restoreil to civllisuiion. 

It may m/t l>e out of place here to 
mention briefly Kenton's subseijiicnt short 
careeTf. For s<.nie weeks lie livtul with 
Cajilinn .Murray .at Kri.'b.ane, and then, 
enter*Hl the service of the IQiieeu-Hland 
(iovernmeut a.s a lalMinr recniiting agent. 
In this cajiacity he made several voyages 
to tlie Solomon Islands, and tlirougli Tiis 
knowledge of the s]>ei*ch and customs of ilia 
islandei-s was particularly succ.essful. lu 
1878 tlie ves-sei to whicli he wan attached 
pr*x*ee*ie<l t*i the New Uebriiles, aiiil on 
the 9lli «)f Novemlier in that year, at .Aoba, 
Kenton met his death. ..Vlongwilli the first 
mate and a lx>at's crew of four Kauakaa> 
he was killed during a walk ashore. 
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OUR HARBOUR LIGHTS. 



T here are many of ns who enjoy a auiet 
hour on a summer's night watcning 
the harbour ligiits from beach or sea. Lean¬ 
ing on the rail listening to the gentle throb¬ 
bing of the tide as it ripples past us—the 
only sound that breaks tiie stillness—and 
lazuy gazing at the quiet specks of green 
and rra and white that dot the distant 
land, we are insensibly led to wonder what 
these things may mean. In time our 
cariosity gains on us, and we find our¬ 
selves in a mildly excited way striving to 
identify the different points in the sombre 
landscape. 

•* That must be the pier,” we say—“ the 
red light we remember; that far white 
liuht is the fort, or can it be a street lainji 
behind it ? That green light is—no, it is 
moving, it is not on the land at all, it is 
the starboard light of some cutting 
steamer; but that other green light is 
fixed. What can it be ? ” 

And in the morning we perhaps make it 
onr business to discover. 

It was on an April night not long ago 
that the identification harbour Tights 
first became of great interest to me. We 
had been out for a day’s fishing—a much 
lon«r dav than we had anticipated. Very 
early in the morning, before daybreak, two 
of ns had been rousm by the captain of the 
boat by the very effectual means of throw¬ 
ing a handful of dry peas at our windowa 
It was barely light when, a quarter of an 
honr afterwards, we opened the door, with 
much fnmbling a/vl difficult engineering ef 
holte and lock and chain, and stepped out 
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into the quiet street, where the gas-lamps 
flickered as if in fear of their coming ex¬ 
tinction. Making our way to the water¬ 
side, we found the dinghy waiting for us, 
and one at a time were sculled to the boat 
ready in the river. 

Out we voyaged easily enough, and chilly 
enough, with the tide, and before we were 
comfortably warm we were a mile or two 
at sea, bound for the fishing-ground. All 
that morning we fished. We watched the 
sky grow streaked with the auroral hues; 
M-e watched the sea brighten from an inky 
slatiness to its normal bluish-green ; we 
saw the Bim rise and mount the sky with 


nearly time to take our coats off, we pm 
the snip about for home, and at ouce ttf 
breeze fell, and there r/c lay becalmed, ■« 
that we missed the tide. 

There was nothing for it bnt to ww 
drifting hither and thither in weair indo 
lence waiting for the breeze. And wbet 
the breeze did come, late in the aftemooi 
it took us |u8t far enough to leave us when 
we had to take to the oars to work a- 
bome. 

Night had set in. The harbour li^tf 
were all a-twinkle in the quiveriog sir. 
and b^k-breaking was the labour at tbe 
wretched oars as we painfully drove at i 



apparently grailoally-increasing speed, as 
though gathering way on its long journey ; 
and the water felt warmer to our fingers, 
and the fish seemed livelier as we hauled 
them in. And then, when we thought it 


snail’s pace towards the wislied-fwha^ca 
In an lionr, or rather more, the fitful brtt^ 

came up again from a differentquarter.an 
then it was tack and tack, steering j 
this light and then for that, until we re«cM“ 
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OVR HARBOUR LIGHTS. 



*>ut aachuni^ a few niinutCH before mid- 

Tiie tueof tlieir object and mean- 

ir*^, were thorouxldy iiiqireMsetl on uh by 
that niKlit'i) experience, and Mince tlien 
neither of um ha« been near the Mhore at 
wifb'Hif in if-* «<!■<- 

tin^ui'liinf; !>i;'naK Not Imi^ it^n> wc com- 
|>ari''i noU‘M, and othcrMfiiay not Ik unin- 
t**n-«te<J in the li^litin]; of oiir cohmI, the 
roMiilt of that ('oiii]inrin|' of notcM is ben* 
jiivea- not with tlie intention of offering a 
4‘(iiii]ileti‘ ^lide to nnvipttion, but ae atftKt- 
inx the towns and Indidav liaiintc when* 
mot-’ of ua are likely to tind ountelvce. 


feet, the vreen lixiit beinu in place of the 
liall whicii U exiiibited by day when the 
water Im under that depth. Newlyn, cluHe 
bv, liaN a quick-Haaliin^ white liulit. Acrosn 
M'junt M l>ay ia the Lizard Lighthouse, witii 


the East I’ier has a red light, the Went 
Pier two red li^thta, the I’ontuon Pier 
green light, NVeat Barbican pierhead 
white light. Mount Wise T-anHing a red 
light, and the west end of Mount Batten 


Let OS begin with the Scilliea, in the 
weotem mouth of the English Channel, a 
paradise where law U at a minimum, owing 
to the fortunate circumstance that the 
ooonty coart is at Penzance, and persons 
wishing to litigate have to travel forty 
miles across the Atlantic. Here the chief 
light is that at the Bishop Lighthouse in 
the aoath-west, which dashes white for four 
seconds, aleejis for four seconds, then flashes 
oat again for four seconds, and then sIee|K 
for the rest of the minute. I'enzance has a 
pier light, showing red when there are fif¬ 
teen feet of water at the harbour entrance, 
and green when there are less than fifteen 


breakwater a white light flashing every 
five seconds. 

Dartmouth has a white, red, and green 
light on the north side of the harwut, 
showing different colours in different direc¬ 
tions, U)e white being over the Fairway 
entrance; and in the south pert of the town 
is a red, white, and green light, the white 
also showing the way in. At the BrixbaM 
end of Torbay breakwater is a red light, 
and on Brixham pier-head is a neen light, 
vessels having to steer for a red light on the 
inner pier to clear the breakwater. Tor¬ 
quay mer light shows red to the westward, 
and white out to setk Babbicombe has « 


its two fixed white lights ; bat as we paased 
bv the Seven Stones, the Longshi]>s, and 
the Wolf without comment, we may as 
well leave the Channel lighthooses for an¬ 
other occasion. 

Falmouth has two lights, one above the 
other, the upper one revolving over the 
lower every twenty seconds, while the two 
fixed green lights mark the end of the 
breakwater. Fowey has a fixed red light. 
By day Fowey can be recognised by the 
lirihben Beacon, which is painted red and 
white in horizontal banda Passing the 
Eddystone, with its double-flashing half- 
minute tight, we get to Plymouth. Here 
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OUR HARBOUR LIGHTS. 


.shinvin*; "rccn to llie north-ca^t, reil 
U) seawanl. and white to the sonth-west. 
At Exnioiith there are twt) tixed red and 
white lijihu, which are only shown from 
September tu February. 

The wliite lijilit at Sidmouth is near the 
beach on the w est shie of the creek. Lviiie 
has two red lijthts on the pier. I’ortland 
ha.s two while lijjlus, witli a red li^jlit on 
the breakwater. The fla.shin'; white li;:iit 
herealtonts is that on tlie Shambles li^lit- 
sliip. Weymouth ha.s two red ligiits and 
two jjreen li-jlil.s cast of the railway-station. 
At Anvil Point there is a white lifjht on the 
clilf, Hashing every ten secomls. Poole 
harbour has two tixed white liglit.s. Bourne¬ 
mouth pier li.o-s n red li;;))t. 

Totland Bav, in the Isle of Wi<;ht, ha.s a 
green light. Varinoutli has two lights, the 
outer one green, the inner one white; to 
get into the harlxrur you keep the two in 
one; at the end of the pier is a red light. 
Lymington, across the water, has a white 
an<l two re<l lights. Calsliot Castle has a 
white light. Is'etley pier lias a green light. 
Hytlie i)ior, two red lights, one over the 
other. At Routliampton the led light is on 
the Royal Victoria pier ; the two ligtits are 
on the Dock pier-heads; the dark red one 
is on the north, and the red one on the end 
of the south pier; the green light is on the 
town pier; the two green ones—vertical- 
are at the end of the Extension quay, on 
the west side of the Itehen ; the reil-ovcr- 
white light is on the light-veasel at the 
Itchen entran»;e. 

Hyde lia-s a white light on the pier. 
Stokes Bay has two fixed red lights ; but 
when steamers are expected two other red 
lights are shown, one at each angle of the 
pier. Soutlisea Castle shows a green light 
to the westward of the Spit buoy, and a red 
one further round ; the pier has two red 
lights with a white one in the centre so 
Jong as tlie steamers are running. Tlie Vic¬ 
toria pier has a green light at the north 
end and a red one at tlie soiitli end. Going 
into Portsmouth Harbour there is a red 
liglit at the Camlier, a red and green one at 
the railway jetty, a red one at the King's 
Stairs, a red one at the Clarence Yard, and 
a red one near Gosport Town Hall. 

The light in the Warner vessel is wliite, 
and revolves every minute ; that in the 
Nab ve.s3ol is white, giving two quick 
flashes every three-quarters of a minute; 
that in the Owuvs ves.sel revolve-s every 
lialf-minute, showing red and white alter¬ 
nately. Seises Bill has a green and red 
light in the watch-house ; and Bognor has 
a red liglit. 

Littleliainpton has a red light at the 
north end of the ca.st pier, and at the south 
end is a small lighthouse for signalling the 
de]ith of water between the jiiers. This 
shows a white light when there are ten 
feet of water, a green when there are 
eleven feet, a red when there are twelve 
feet, a red and a white when there are 
thirteen feet, two white wlien there are 
fourteen feet, and a white and green wlien 
there are fifteen. When it is high water 
the lights arc extinguished. 

Tliero is an elaborate system of day sig¬ 
nalling at Littleliainnton, which our artist 
has drawn, an<I whicn may be taken as an 
example of the general liavlionr management 
round our coasts. Here our large illHstra- 
lion on page .13 shows the signal, “Fourteen 
feet of water with a llowiiig ihle.” But per¬ 
haps we liofi liettcr have the code in otlicial 
Older (page 32). No. 1, then, is tlie general 
answer or aoknowledgBient; 2 means there 
are eight feet of water on the bar, with a 
flowing tide; 3. nine feet with a flowiug 
tide ; 4, fen feet willi a llowing tide ; .5. 
eleven feet with a flowing tide ; 6, twelve 
feet witli a flowing tiile ; 7, thirteen feet 
with a ilnwing tide ; 8, fourteen feet with a 
flowing tide; 9, fifteen feet with a llowing 


tide ; 10, sixteen feet with a floM’ing tide ; 
11, it is now slack tide; 12, sixteen feet 
with an ebbing tide ; 13, fifteen feet tvith 
an ebbing tide ; 14. fourteen feet with an 
ebbing tide; lo, thirteen feet with an 
ebbing tide; 16, twelve feet with an ebbing 
fide ; 17, eleven feet with an ebbing tide ; 
18. ten feet witli an ebbing tide; 19, nine 
feet with an ebbing tide; 20, eight feet 
with an ebbing tide ; 21, there is not >vater 
enough on the bar; 22, keep to the east- 
warii ; 23, keep to the westward ; 24, the 
signal cannot be made out, the Hag is foul 
or bill by the u|)[)er sails ; 25, tlie depth of 
water will be shown at every ffxit rise or 
fall; 20, assistance will be sent imme¬ 
diately ; 27, pilots cannot get to sea; 28, 
pilot will lie sent when a boat can pass the 
oar; 29, jiilots are all engaged, but one will 
lie sent as soon as possible ; 30, the owner 
M'ishes Ills ve.ssel to bear uj) for shelter; 31, 
the owner dries not wish liis vessel to risk 
the bar ; 32, pilots will be on the pier; if 
the vessel attempts the bar the depth of 
water will be shown ; 33, it appears a 
vos-sei might stem the fide; 34, the tide 
runs so strong that a vessel may not be able 
to stem the tide; 3ii, the tide is ebbing; 
36, the tide is flowing. 

The signals which “cannot lie made out,” 
etc., are as follows: The ship's ensign at 
the maintop-gallant masthead signifies, 
“Show the depth of water;” one oal! at 
the fore top-gallant masthead signifies, “Is 
the tide flowing? ” A ball at the maintop- 
gallant masthead means “ 1 am compelled 
to venture the bar without a pilot;” a ball 
at the fore top-gallant masthead (as all the 
signals are nnulo from the top-gallant mast¬ 
heads, we need not rejieat tins again) and 
an ensign at the main is interpreted as 
“lam compelled to l>ear up for shelter.” 
If the captain asks, “Can tlie vessel stem 
the tide? ” he hoists his ensign at the main 
with a ball over it; if he says, “Send a 
boat and bands to a.ssist,” be hoists liis 
eiwign at the fore with a hall over it; if he 
signal.s, “ I have Jost an anchor and cable,” 
he hoists his ensign at the main with a Imll 
under it; if he remarks, “The vessel Ls 
leaky,” he sends a wliift to his main—that 
is, an ensign with one stop. If he hoists an 
ensign nt the fore, he wants a steamer, and 
if one is available up goes an en.sign in 
answer on the pier signal-staff. If the 
harbour is blocked otherwise than by want 
of water a torch-light Ls shown at night. 
But enough of Littlehampton; we have 
m.ade our example, if anything, too long. 

Slioreham ha.s a somewhat similar ar¬ 
rangement with regard to the height of the 
tide, but there the upper light is fixed, and 
the lower shows green with from eight to 
eleven feet of water with flowing tide ; 
white up to high water, slack, and tlien red 
until the water is tlown ag.ain to eleven 
feet. The two green lights at Slioreham 
are at the ends of the piers. Brighton 
west pier has a red light; the chain pier 
has a green one. Newhaven hoists a black 
ball when there are less than thirteen feet 
of water, two black balls when the water is 
from thirteen to fifteen feet, and a red flag 
when it is over fifteen feet. At night tlie 
red light under the white one answers to 
tiie signal boll, a white under white an¬ 
swers to the two balls, and a green under 
wliite answers to the flag. These are on 
the west jiier ; on the east pier is a white 
gniding hght for the steamers. 

Beachy He.vl light nas a flash of four 
seconds every fifteen seconds ; the Royal 
Sovereign light-vessel gives three tlasfies 
everj* forty-five .seconds. Eastliourne pier 
has 'a green light. Hastings has a white 
light on the side of West Hill, a reil one on 
the lieaeh, and a green one on the pier. 
Rye shows two wliite lights when the 
water is ten feet or over, and a red liglit on 
the east side when it is less. When there 


are twelve feet of water, then are shown 
white lights and an extra red. There U 
also at Rye, or there used to be—not m 
very long ago—a “telegraph,” with black 
frame shutters. When there were eight lerf 
of water a shutter was canted ; when 
were nine feet both shutters were cantcil; 
at ten feet a flag was .shown; at eleven feet & 
flag and one of the shutters; at twelve feet.. 
flag and lioth shutters; over twelve the fla: 
was at half-mast; at fourteen the flag na- 
right up : at fifteen two flags were at half- 
mast; at sixteen two flag.H were run right 
up; ami when high water was reached s 
blue burgee was hoisted ou the ball pole ai 
the harbinir flagstafl'. 

F'olkeslons sliows a red light when there 
are twelve feet of water lietween the pier- 
heails, and white under it when there are 
more than fourteen feet of water. Folke¬ 
stone pier has two red lighbi, one over the 
other. Dover Admiralty pier has a white 
liglit flashing every 7^ seconds. The tidal 
signalling is made by the red lighte on the 
piers, tliree of them meaning over ten feet, 
and two lietween ten and seven. By <Iav 
the red flag with a ball under it mean!: 
from seven to ten feet, and a red flag alone 
means from ten to thirteen feet. Deal pier 
has a single red light. Raiii.sgale pro- 
menaile pier has two red lights, one over the 
other. The east pier-liea<l has a wiiitc 
light flashing every five seconds. On tlie 
west pier-liead a red light is shown when 
there are ten feet of water, or for nearly tliree 
hours before and after high water; and 
when there are less than ten feet a green 
light takes its place. The green lights on 
the cliffs have to be kept in a line with the 
tidal light for getting in through the lies; 
water. 

Marmte has a red light on the pier, ami 
a small green light on the landing pier. .\t 
Harwich there are a high and a low white 
light abreast Dovercourt, a red light at 
the north jetty end ; green lights on the 
east anti west jetties; tliree red lights on 
Parkstone quay ; a red light at F'eiix- 
stowe pier; and a green light at Land- 
guard jetty. At Lowestoft there are two 
red lights at the pier-heads, two grem 
lights at the inner harhonr, and a red ligh: 
at the fish-market when the entrance is ten 
feet and over, and green when it is under. 
On the cliff is a white light revolving even 
thirty seconds, and below it is a red one: 
ami on the Neas is a red and white light, 
showing red to seaward and blinking every 
half-minute. 

Yarmouth shows red lights when the 
tide is flowing, and green when it is ebbing 
On the Gorleston pier and Brush wharf are 
single red lights ; and on the Britannia pier 
there is a green light. Cromer has a white 
light revidving eveiy minute. Skegnes.-! 
has two white lights one over the other. 
Bridlington shows a red light, but only 
long as there ai^e nine feet of water. S^-.ar- 
Ixirough has a liglit on the Vincent pier 
shown while there are nine feet of water, 
which is red to seaward and white towar*!* 
the harliour. In the daytime a ball i'‘ 
hoisted to take the place of the light. 
Whitby show.s a green light for two hour'i 
before and after high water, and flies a red 
flag during the day with the same significa¬ 
tion. The east pier shows red to seaward 
and green to the north of the Rock bin;y. 
and with the tidal light shows the way ini;i 
the port. 

Hartlepool sliow.s two fixed red ligbt.s 
while there are ten feet of water in the 
M est harbour; while at Heugh there arc 
two lights in a tower, one wTiite and ilie 
other red, shown from half-flood to half-eldi. 
a liall taking their place in the day-time, 
fiiealiam has a tidal light, exhibit^ only 
when the harbour is safe. Sunderland lias 
a white and red light when the harlK>tir is 
all right; a white and green when it is 
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mili«*r ilnnpTous ; ;unl tm nt all wlii'n 
it i>* very >lio\».s two 

white lioiitf* (UH Ion;.' a' it Ini'* «'j;'lit feet of 
water, aii(i <iHriny the <l.»v l•|M»rt.s a Mne Hbo 
having the Mime !<i;.’iiilii-atioii. Newlii;:;.'iii 
>hovis a rni li;:lit to (h<‘ mb an<{ a ;tii-eii 
otie in to the luiy, 1>nt only tiuriii;; the 
herring M'iL'cm. Ih'rwiek >lio«.s tw<* 

;i white ami a ml one, m> Ioii^ as tlieie are 
t«-ii feet of water oil tin* luir. 

At I,< ilh, on tlie we-t |iier. a hkI li;;ht 
'^ho\i -i ti ll feet of w ifer: a « liite one iin-ler 
a reil •iliowi* tilteea feet; ainl re»l. white, 
ami ;'re<*ii twenty fe«t. The Itell HcN-k 
li;:hthon*e sIkiws white ati<l reil alternately, 
revi'lvin;' every minute. St, Amlrewt hiLt 
a n^l anil ereeii li;;ht on lli" jher. ami a 
white liehl from a tnr'i't in tin- euth<‘<tral 
wall. AlKTihTii Nln*'* a while li;;lit at 
lialf-lIiMMl. hilt only wlieii ]<ilot eaii 

cuter safely. Oban, uu the other coa-t. 


sliowM the white ainl ri'il lieht only wiien 
Bleainers an* ex|*eete<i. 

This ea-sily earrie.« ns to (thusgow, where 
tlien* i« a wyKteni of i*ier »i;,'iialH on the 
i|nay>« that are worlli iiotiii;.’. Kvery pier 
Inis H xmall li;;lithoiise witli three loiiiiil 
o|H'ninp< in a hori/.iiiiial row. in iiliieh are 
shown either biai'k or white dises. or reil 
or oii-eii li;:hts. Tim thii'e tli-es uro to 
si;.'iial to sleaiiuTH ai'liniai'liiii;; eitiier from 
tin- itishori', niiilille, or oiit-iile ; ajnl as the 
showiii;:of one ilise hx-ks the rest, only one 
of the steaim-rs ran lx* iiivit«-il aloii;:si'h‘ at 
a tiiJH*. At Rothesay all steainers haie to 
slop a eoiiple of hunilrtsl yiinls from the 
pii-r. atiii wait until they are askcni to np- 

Jiroiieli. 

lo'tiiniin;: to En;.'lan»l, at .sillotli there is 
a Vi llow li;jht, whii-h is ehuntted to oieeii 
when the dtH-k ;.'ates :irc o]>eu. At Lhiii- 
duilnn a red li^’ht ap]>eiU's uiuler the ;^reeu 


when shijis eaiinot aloiioside the pier. 
At .\iiihv«‘h the ]xirt is elo>e<l not only hy 
puttiii;; out the white li;4ht, but by placiue 
a Ikkiih across the i-ntranee. 

At Tenby a ml li;.'lit is uliown at tide 
time for the steameis. On the South 
Risliop and the SmalU—the aaid Smalls 
Ix-iii;' tlie exact c-entre i>f the land hemi¬ 
sphere i>l the earth - explosive nx'kets are 
fiml diirinj; fi)os ius wfll as the alarm bell 
b< in;: rnii;'. At llfr.u-oinU* the harhonr 
li;:ht i.s nsl. but it is shown only fmiii Sep- 
teinlxT to Ajiril. At Harthind I'oint there 
is a sjilemlid li;;lit, with two white Hashys 
ami tlien a nsi one, visible for seventeen 
miles. On tlie Cornish coast there is 
nothin;; remarkable, and we can iitly en«l 
this "l.’inee at our harlsmr lioht« witli the 
powerful beacon at Round Island, which 
sends its red tlusU over a radius of onc-utU* 
twenty mile:-. 
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T\<> vou .see those jiipoers ynntler, 

I / Nlr. Ker. .sw iiiiiiiiiig all round tin* 

XVreck f Ju-St where they are now the 
water’.s as full of sea lawyers ' (sharks) 
“as an et^^'s full of meat ; andyettlierc 
are the.se darkies paddliiit; about as if 
there wasii t a shark wiiliin ten miles 
<»f tlieiii. ' 

“ 1)0 you think it c.an he true, then, 
tliat sharks wont touch a coloured 
man f One nii^ht alnio.st tiiiitk so hy 
the way those Arab hoys in the Red 
Sea swim about among the ground 
sharks, as I've sim-ii ’on do many a 
time.’ 

“ Well, I don’t know about that: but 
I notice tliat these black divers, when 
r bey're going to take a plunge, always 
Macken the p.alms of tlieir hands where 
flu* skin has lH*en ruldiotl white: and 
w ben I ask them about it. tliey say they 
do it bt'cause of the sharks.” 

The sun was sinking behind the low 
wooded hills of Hayti, and beneath its 
trolden splendour the broad smooth 
s\vt*ep of Gonaives Bay looketl so briglit ' 
and calm, and full of peace and lieauty, 
that it was really no easy matter to 
convince oneself that, what with tierce 
inoiistors hy sea and liercer men by 
land, this cliarming spot was as perilous 
a.s the heart of a jungle in Central 
Africa. 

We hatl anchoretl in a small bay that 
juttetl out from the larger one, right in 
-the middle of xvhich a large English ^ 


KA(’E WITH A SHARK, 


AN ADVENTL’RE IN HAYTI. 

Bv David Kkr. 

trading .sclionuer had lately gone down, 
leaving only lier masts jibot c water. A 
gang of negro divers were now at work 
ujioii her, getting up her cargo and 
everything else that was of any value : 
wliiie our second oflicer and I, leaning 
over the starlmard quarter of our vessel, 
Matched their movements xvitli no 
smal! interest. 

“Hollo!” cried the officer suddenly, 
as he glanced over the stern, there s 
one of those fools of l>oys swimming 
right out in tlie ojien. instead of ki-ep- 
ing to the boat! He'll be picked up 
liy a shark, as sure as a gun. Come 
back, you j'oung fool—come back this 
minute ! 

Gne of our quarter-boats had been 
left towing astern, tilled with water 
almost to tlie gunwale to keep it from 
being dried and split by tlie heat of 
the tropical sun. The ship’s boy.s—who 
had been forbidden tolKithe in the open 
water for fear of the sharks—xvere not 
long in discovering that the boat itself 
xvould make a first-rate bath for tlieni, 
in which they would be quite safe from 
tlieir enemies ; and in a trice two of 
them liad slid down into it, and were 
plunging and splashing about in high 
glee. 

But after a while the sport began to 
seem rather tame to -Toe Harris, the 
stronger and bolder of the txvo. Scram¬ 
bling over the side of the boat, lie 
plunged fearlessly into the deep water 


beyond, and was already a good wa^ 
from the steamer when Mr. Burtons 
keen eye caught sight of liini, and took 
ill at a glance tlie peril of which ho 
himself was unconscious. 

The hoarse sliout made Joe turn 
towards the ship at once, for the second 
mate was alretuiy knoxvii to the crexv 
a.s one who (as he often siiid) would 
‘"stand no nonsense,” although in his 
own way he was as gootl a fellow as 
over walked a plank. But the poor 
lad \vj« not to oscajie .Ko ea.sily. Scarcely 
ha<l he begun to sxviiu back to the 
, steamer, wlien up through the clear 
I bright water (piercing the smooth sur¬ 
face as if xvitli a sudden stab) rose, 
I not twenty yards away from him, a 
huge, black, pointed, hideous thing, 
1 which wo all knew at a glance for the 
' back fin of a shark ! 

I ” I thought so,” muttered Burton 
j through his clenched teeth. “ Stand 
! by to loxver the boat, there ? Cast 
I loose the grines! Ret go the falls ! 

I Loxx er away ! ’ 

His orders were obeyed almost as 
quickly as tljey-xvere uttered, for the 
men knexv well that a life hung on their 
speed. But, even as it xvas, poor Joe 
Harris’s chance of escapie seemed to be 
a very poor one. He xvas still at least 
ten times as far from the x'essel as the 
shark was from him ; and before the 
boat could be lowered, the monster 
was seen to whirl suddenly round, and 
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A RACE WITH A SHARK. 



rush upon him as straight and swift as 
an arrow. 

But Joe, young as he was a cool 
and daring lad, and as little likely to 
lose his he^ in such a scrape as the 
oldest man on board. As the shark 
came at him open-mouthed, and turned 
on its side to seize him, he dived cleverly 
beneath it. His pursuer instantly 
followed, and man and hsh w’ere lost to 
view in a whirl of foam, while we all 
held our breath to watch for their re¬ 
appearance. 

* Presently up came Joe’s round black 
head through the glassy surface, much 
nearer the ship than before. At that 
instant the Imt splashed into the 
water,and the men “gave way” with a 
will, knowing that one second might 
now make aU the difference between 
life and death. But in another moment 
the black dagger-like ffn and hideous 
head rose just behind the struggling 
swimmer. The crew shouted with afi 
their might to encourage their ship¬ 
mate and scare the shark ; but the 
monster was too hungry to be driven 
from his prey bv any clamour. An¬ 
other rush—another plunge—and both 
vanished once more. 

I sprang to get hold of my revolver ; 
but the head steward (a brisk young 
fellow from the north of England, who 
was one of the best shots on board) had 
already brought out his, and was now 


leaning over the bulwarks, watching 
keenly for the shark to rise to the 
surface again. 

Meanwhile the men in the boat were 
pulling like giants, but it seemed doubt¬ 
ful even now whether they could come 
up in time. When the daring lad rose 
to the surface again he was plainly 
exhausted by being so long under water, 
and it was terribly evident that he had 
not strength enough left for a third 
dive, which was the only thing that 
could save him : and, worse still, in 
avoiding the shark, he had been actually- 
swimming away from the boat, which 
was still a long way off*. 

“Pull, boys, pull! We’ll save him 
yet! ” roared the third officer, who was 
steering the boat. “Keep up another 
minute, Harris, and you’i'e safe ! ” 

But this was easier said than done. 
The poor fellow’s strength was fast 
givin^way, and even at that distance 
the men who were hurrying to aid him 
could see the look of dumb and stony 
despair stamped on his liaggard face, 
as it rose, ana sank, and rose again. 

And now up came the shark once 
more, evidently furious at being foiled 
so long, and determined not to let him¬ 
self be baulked again. 

By this time the steamer, swinging 
round with the current, had brought 
her stem pretty close to the scene of 
action, and the steward len'elled his 


revolver at the shark with a sure aim, I 
But just as he was about to fire a sudden 
movement brought Harris so directir 
between him and the monster that it 
was impossible for him to fire at tbe 
one witnout hitting the other. 

At that moment the shark made 
another dash. With a last convulsirr 
effort Joe contrived to avoid the rush, 
and the huge dark mass slid harmlessly 
past him; but in another instant 
the shark bad recovered itself, and 
darted at the exhausted swimmer once 
more. Then we thought that all vas 
over, and the in-drawn breath of the 
excited watchers sounded like a hiss in 
that dead silence as they looked to see 
the cruel jaws clutch their prey. j 

A flash—a crack—a puff' of smoke— 
a terrific struggle in the calm clear 
water, lashing its smooth surface into a 
whirlpool of purple foam. As the 
monster tumea on its side to seize its 
victim it showed its huge flat head 
half out of the water, “ broadside on ’ 
to the steamer; and our champior. 
shot was not the man to miss such a 
mark. The convulsive struggle was 
soon over, and the hideous carca&' 
floated limp and dead on the discoloured 
waters, lust as Harris, spent and gasp 
ing for breath, was dragged into th’^ 
boat amid the joyous hurrahs of 
whole ship’s company. 
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A QUEER HOLIDAY; OR, IN A BRAZILIAN GAOL. 

Bv Kev. W. J. Mathams. 


( “Iharlie and I were as merry a pair of 
j lads as ever ran tip a sliip’s ratlins. 
We luul the same watch on doA and the 
same below, and were always together. 
Whether it wa.s work, play, mischief, or 
misfortune, where you found one you 
would fiml the otlier. 

We were anchored off a small town on 
the coast of Brazil taking in cargo. There 
wa.s not much t^) sec in the place, and the 
scarcity of English shi]>a and sailors in 
the port greatly limited our usual liarlwur 
pleasures; and to make matters worse an 
onler hacl come from shore that no one 
should batlw in the bay because of sharks. 
In most other places we u.sually ha<I a gotsl 
swim round the ship Iwfore we turned in. 
Here, however, the sharlcs .settled the 
matter. 

But where tliere is water l)oys will 
ythe ; so what must Charlie and 1 do one 
coming but take a young t)ut<dimRn who 
was liefore the ma.st t<> pull us ashore. 
Sharks may take an unfair ailvantage of a 
swimmer in snnsith water, but they have 
not pluck enough t<» come thmngh the 
surf on the shore to get their breakfast; 
so we were .safe enouyu in bathin'; on the 
beach. 

We stripped in a twinkling, and went 
splashing into the breaking foam ; and tine 
fun we had of it for the next quarter of an 
hour. We were in the height of our en- 
j«>yment M-hen a vigilander {or Brazilian 
]H»liceman) came rushing down, shouting to 
us to come out. We stopped our fun, and 
asked him what for. 

He rejilieii, “Me takee you to cala- 
Issise,” M'hich, l*eing interpreted, meant, 
“ I’ll take you to gaol.’’ 

Now, that wa-s a pro]x»sa! we had never 
heard l>eft>re, ami, mil of fun as we >vere, 
it struck us as lx>th interesting and original. 
Charlie turned to me and said, 

“What do you think of it? Shall we 

grj ?" 

“ Yes,” said I laughing. “ I've never 
seen the inside of a giu)l yet, and I don’t 
want to miss this opjiortuiiity. It's sure to 
be all riglit.” 

So out of tlie M'ater we came, put on onr 
white trousers, shirts, and big straw liats, 
ami finished our rigging by buckling our 
belts ronmi us. In each lielt, as usual, 
we ha<l our slieatli knives. Then we told 
him we were rea'ly ; but the young Dutch¬ 
man shouteil til us not to go, hut to jump 
into the I»oat and pull away. To that we 
said ironically, 

“ No; tell the captain we are gone ui> 
the coniitrj' for a hit of a change. Ta-ta ! ’ 
So we started off gaily enough with our 
new frieml, and lie >eeme<l mightilv pleased 
with his capture. lie tmik us along the 
main street of the town through givnips of 
grinning negroes, who kept saying, 

“.All, Johnee, you go calaboose. No 

At last we came to what seemed to lie 
the guard-house of tlie place. Standing 
M'ith his back against the doori)ost, with 
his face noilding up ami down his ti.vcd 
Kiyonet. was a black soldier fast asleep. 
’J'lie vigilamlor did not wake him, but took 
us str-aiglit into tlie guard-room, and left 
Us there in charge of a squad of .soldiers. 
J’hey were the raggedest ami most 
V'illatnons-liKiking set of men which np to 
that time we lia<i M-en. Some liad on white 
trousers and blue tunics, others blue 


trousers and white tunics, all rent and 
tattered, and others wore uniforms of varie¬ 
gated patches, and their hats and caps 
were an assortment equally varied. Must 
of them were sleeping, and some Mere 
stupefied with casash—as vile an intoxicant 
as ever was made. 

At first the novelty of the scene plea-sed 
us, but the dirt and stench of the place 
made us put our heads together to M-ork 
out a plan of escape. Whilst M e were in 
the middle of our planning the vigilander 
returned, and magnifying the dignity of his 
office, pulled out a sheet of ])nt>er as long as 
his arm, and read it to us in tlie most pom- 
jious tones he could command. N\’e scarcely 
understoml a word of it, but the meaning 
of it was sf>on made clear. 

The vigilander shook one of the soldiers 
and mmle him get up ; then giving us the 
signal to march, the pair of them came, one 
on each side of u.s, ami took us right through 
tiie toM’n into the country. If M e hail been 
preparetl for such a journey M e should not 
have cared a bit, but traiui>ing Mith l«re 
feet through miles of burning sand in a 
country like Brazil is not theliappiest ex- 
jicrience in life. However, Me comforted 
ourselves M-ith the l>eauty and strangeness 
of the scenery, ami longed most earnestly 
to have a shv at the cocoa-nuts on tlie trees, 
or to climi) up to the goldep-fingered 
bananas. We hinted as much to our 
militaiy guardians, but they Mere obtuse 
and surlv. So on we M’ent M'ith blistering 
feet until we came to a large open space 
bounded on one side by a large building, 
oniamented M'ith grated iron Mimlows. 
That M'as the calaboose, and the end of our 
journey. AVe entereil through the great 
door, and passed through Uvn lines of 
soldiers. Some of these miserable-looking 
MTetches made signals to ns bv toiicliing 
their left M'rists M'ith their right bands. We 
did not understand M'hat they meant, and 
■shook our heads, at mIucIi they seemed 
pleased. Then Me were marclied up a 
flight of stairs and do>rn a short passage, 
at the end of M-hich Me found ourselves in 
a room about twenty feet long and sixteen 
broad, and M'ere told to M’ait there. The 
M'alls were a sight neither of us M'ill ever for¬ 
get. Instead of pictures they •were decorated 
with whips, cat-o’-nine tails, thumb screws, 
iron collars, and chains of every length and 
description. Both of us began to think of 
Fox's “Book of Martyrs,” and made up 
our minds that if any of the abominable- 
looking instruments were usetl on us M-e 
M'ould light for it, for matters M'ere noM' 
clearly l>eginning to look serious. 

The vigilander came back, telling us to 
follow him. We next found ourselves in 
the governor’s office. When M-e entered he 
received us very affably, and in broken 
English asked us to sign a pa;>er. Both of 
us thought it M RS a message to the English 
consul, acquainting him of our arrest, and 
requesting him to act as the case required. 

Charlie took tlie )>en in hand and moa 
alwnt to sign, M'hen the remembrance of 
my father’.s advice came into my head : 

“ Never sign anytliing if you can help it 
unless you clearly understand M'hat you are 
doing.” 

In an instant I remenilwreil the soldiers 
mysteriously touching tlieir wrist.s, and 
said, 

“ f'harlie, stop a bit ; lei us try and lind 
out what is in tiiU pai>er.'’ 


I took it in my hand, and read a fes 
words that I could understand, alM>ut lU 
army and service of the Government, ano 
the name of a x>Iace where the Hrazili&n 
army M as encami>ed in the war with Par-.^ 
guay. Now, M'hat hail these things to di 
M'ith two English sailor lads? In a iii" 
nient I rightly guessed this was some trap 
to get ns into the army. 1 told Oliarlie so. 
and in.stead of signing the paper, in lib 
impulsive way he toA up the pen an-i 
threM’ it at the g-ovemor, at the same time 
calling him an old scoundrel. He pro¬ 
tested, and flung his handd about dramatic 
ally, out it was of no use—neither of a.-* 
would sign. With that he became furious, 
but after a while cooled doM’n enough t" 
ask us to give him our knives. We Mere 
not at first disposed to do this, but after be 
had given us to understand that no harm 
of any kind M ould come to us for doing so. 
Me gave them to him, and he was sa.ti?>fie<i. 
He then took a very large key from a nail, 
and bade us follov him. Down the ntoirs 
M e M'cut amongst the soldiers vve had seen 
on our aiTival, and again they touchcl 
their wrists, and M-hen M'e shook our heads 
they M'ere delighted. It M'as evident to U''- 
then that M'e had narrowly eseap>ed a trick 
for our enlistment, and M'e concluded that 
the sign of enlistment in Brazil musit have 
been sumething on the M'rist instead of the 
riblions on the cap as M-ith our recruits. 

The governor M ent on before us down a 
long pa.s8ago alxiut eight feet wide, hikI 
M'ith cells on either side. At one of the 
iron-grated doors a croM'd of feiiinle iiegr«> 
prisoners greeted our arrival and gave ns 
an invitation to enter; but the governor 
M'ent on a little further and finally stop{>e<i 
before a large cell M'ith a grated door and 
grated Minuows. He turned the monster 
key in the lock and politely requested us to 
enter, which, M'hen Me had done, he leso- 
politely shut the door, locked it, and went 
aM'ay, leaving us with a motley crowd of 
negroes, Brazilians, anil Portuguese, mIio- 
did not seem particularly pleas^ M'ith our 
ailvent. The stench of tlie place in that 
tropical atmosphere wa.s the exact opixisitc- 
of the fresh sea-hreezes which M e ha<l ju.'^t 
left. If this meant going tognol, M'ealrea<ly 
had had enough to last us alifetinie. It u a.-^ 
no goml mourning, so, sailor-like. M e made 
up our minds to make the best of it. After 
looking round the place for a mIuIc m'c- 
discovered notches three or four inches- 
deep in the Mall on one side of the celt. 
Tliese ha/l been cut by the prisoners, an*i 
led up to two iron-barred windows near the- 
roof. We in.stantly resolved to climb up 
and get a draught of purer air. 

Tills Mas easy enough for two young 
moiikey.s, anil when ive reached the tojj mo 
jammed ourselves into the embrasure, M'ith 
our amis linked round the iron bani to keep 
us from falling. Here m c obtained a giKsl 
view of our fellmv-mifortunates, and were 
not a little surprised to see that every man 
M'n.s working M-itli the tools of his own 
handicraft. 

Some were cobbling shoes, and others 
twisting baskets, or making curios to lx- 
-sold to sailors. Tt struck us that with 
.such tiMils it would not he a hard matter t<k 
make a hole in the Hmir, and so escape. 

Whilst M'C M'ere looking doivn the disir 
ojiened. and a grandly-dressed Brazilian 
was ushered in, carrying his pirtmnntean 
M'ith him. It looked for all the Avorld as it 
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ht‘ lia<l jctHt aiTivt**! at an hott-l; Imt, know¬ 
ing' that Iw liaii Jxv’ii Imni^lit in for 

«cr<' iini >iir|>ri'*“<i to sia.* him 
lii-i plan- ■>ti till* flour uith tliu 
of an old iiiliai'itaiit. 

Hiir oiithxik from th** window was mon* 

di-asim;. \\ i> I'oiild M l- til'' iM'autiful ti's-s 

•'ll a sliort di-tiimi‘ off. with tlii-ir tmiipt- 
iii'^ fruit, and tin' lovi'iy little hnmmiii;;- 
liird.s sailiii;.; anioii^.'st tln-m like lhi»hes of 
fidoured fire. Ne'er till that Inmr had 
xve known mk Ii a miM'ialde harrier to a 
1- »y'.s imradi'e a-- thoM* iron bars. t»ranj.'es. 
)• inamu', eiM-oa nut-, and other <lelieioiis 
things were in s-i^ilit ; hut, ala-*! very 
;4'ievoUsly out of reaeh. All day lonj' we 
Imno hy the witnhiw. vainly hopin;; to wm 
a iiies.setii.'iT from the s|up, or the liritisli 
eoiisul, with an oidei for our release. 

NVe dreiwhsl to on down amon^t the 
Uhu'kamiHirs liehiw. But Imnoer found ii.s 
out, and down we eame, eaoer emmoli to 
«*iit aiiythino, .\ti old iieoio. .seeino our 
hnioino l<N>ks, eame and told iis he would 
Im' our *• verv oihmI friend, ” and we made 
liim underst iinl that "e "aiittsl fooii. In 
hrokeii Ktioli^h lie t'dd its that there would 
In' iiothino for its to eat unless we could 
oive the .M-ntinel at the d<Mir money to huy 
It "ith. Ih- Miid lliat all who wen* there 
hail to si-nd out for tli<-ir meals, and that 
was why ea> li one "orked at his tnide. 
('learly we "ei'' in a eorner. But fiHsl we 
meant t<» have. anc| InuIi of ns U-oaii to 
shout “ Mnnoee ! (or fi>oil). The liot 
answer that eame to our call was the m*ii- 
tinel's luiyoni't driven at us ihroueh the 
" indow. But keeping' out of n-aeli of that 
wea]>oii. we shout's! louder still, till the 
oovernor earn** down to see " hat was tlio 
iiiatt'-r. \N'i- told him our want, and he 
went off. sayii'x he would si'iid iis simie- 
thino. He wa-s as j'ihkI as liis won!, for 
hy.and hy his private st*rvant eame in with 
n iniy eo'ered with e<Hiked jerkisl lieef, 
.vains, and other thiti;:s. This was sot njsm 
the floor, and we sat down Is-side it. In a 
moment the whole of juisoners siir- 

round'sl iis, askii'o for some, omjerally J>re- 
facino their mi'iest witli the assertion, 
••-Johnei-, me your l•«•^rv j.'o<m! frie.al.” But 
we had to make our (learts as t'aioli and 
unimpri’ssionahle as the jerked Is'ef. whieli 
hs*ked very much like roastcl leather. 
.\fter we Inul done we left the dishes to 
the crowd, anil with a deal of si{uahl)iin<' 
they “ liekisl the platt«*r clean." 

•Niohtfall eame at last, and with it some 
reasonahle fears on our luirt of the oiwsl 
intentions of our comraiUa. .So wo picked 
out a clear corner on the floor, as far away 

from the rest as ... {.'et, ami matlc a 

plan to keep watcli alternately, just as if 
we were at soa. So Charlie la.v down and 
I sat II]). But whetlior it was the fonl air 
of the pla'-e or the fati^Oie.s of the day 
which caiiM'd it 1 <-aniii>t tell, but I fell 
fast asiee]>, for 1 found myself sta^till^ to 
niy fi'et as tlie sentinels clashed their 
sword.s to;'i-tlier cm chaiitnii}; ?tiard. It 
Olive me such a fridit, and wcdce Charlie 
so thoroiiolily. that Tsitli of us sat on and 
waited for the dawn. Wearily the nours 
]Mi,ssed. Notliiiio could l>e licard but tiie 
.snoring of the (>nsoners, the monotonous 
tramp of the scntinel.s, uiid tiie inuvemeiite 


of reptiles and rats unciemcath the floor. 
The fast was no small cause of an.xiety, for 
in a country where ccnti]»edes alMiund it 
was not an iiiijMissihle thing that one or 
t'vo of that fraternity mioht eome up 
: through tlie cnu'ks of tlie Hcsir and |iay 
11 - a vi'.it. The eitcitemeiit and the dread 
hi'ouglit on extreme tliirst, and we were 
com]a-llis! to drink out of the Itarrel wliicli 
sI'mmI in the centre of the room for the 
iH-nefit cif all. It was not ]>1easant drink¬ 
ing. hut 1 have dniiik a worse mixture 
tliiin that since then. So the night wore 
on. and when the first niys of light l>egnii 

... through tlie in>ii lattices a gieat 

, clattering of chains and buckets echoed 
' through the ]>nMm. This came from a 
gang of pri.MUiors who were cleaning the 
I corridors. They were chaiiusl jn juiirs, witli 
till* cliain fa-tened to thick in>n collars 
, round the neck, giving them lilierty to the 
, extent of a yard and a half. It was a 
iiii-erahle armng»*ment. for w liere one went 
the other went; sleeping or waking, tiiere 
I was no sc'veranco of tlie horrible comiMinion- 
A I’ortugiieM*, who woke iiji at the 
souml of their movements, told us that 
they were chained thus IsH'aiise they were 
‘ munlen’rs. and w ere condemnetl also t«» do 
all the dirtiest work in tlie jirisoii. We 
, asked our friend why lie was in such a 
dace, and he indigmuitiv re]>lied that tliey 
lad s<*nt him there only Is'cause he liiul 
stiihlied a man who insulted him. He was 
very loud in his pmtest against such in- 
! justice as a fortnight's ini]>ri.soniiient for 
, onl.v stahhing a man ! 

\ At six o'cl'K'k the door of the cell oiwned, 

, and the governor’s servant eame in with a 
g'MKl hn*ukfast for u.s, and again the crowd 
of ])risom*rs ravenously ate what was left. 

I After hn-akfast we climl»ed u]) to the win¬ 
dow again t«» catch the cis»ler, purer air, 

I and to w'atcli what was passing outside, 
j Wo were getting tired of such vile durance 
' as we ha»T sutVensI, and longed for a .sign 
' that our cai'tain had not forgotten us 
j altogether. We knew that he would send 
I for IIS scMiner or later, and knowing tliis we 
' put our lieads togetlier to plan a nice little 
journey into tlie country in search of par- 
I rots and monkeys on our release. We had 
! tasted the bitter i>art of our ailventure, and 
we thouglit it not wrong to arrange to finish 
' it pli'-asaiitly. 

Whilst we were talking and thinking 
thus onr friend the white-haireil negro 
sliouted up to us, “ Johiiee, you eome 
down.’’ e scrambled down to the floor, 
and found the governor standing in the 
centre, with a paper in his hand oma- 
nieiited with the anus of old England. 

When we saw that familiar sign we 
knew that we were free, and it was not 
' neoes-sary for the g»»vemor to tell us so. 

' He simply- lieckoiied us out, and our com- 
]iaiiions in trouble gathered round and 
, shiMik hands with us liefore we went, 
i The old negro said he was “ lierrj* glad." 

We said “(focsl-bye" to them nlT; the 
I ilcMir closed behind us, and the luck shot its 
! bolt. 

Again we pn.s.sed the females’ cell, and 
j the sight of the merry black faces and 
I white teeth is a picture in our memory 
j to-day. 


We V ent to the governor’s r<s>m, where 
he gave us our knives again, and under his 
I escort we returnc.'d to ilie great entrance. 

' Here he .s|i<M)k liaiid.s with u.s; and wc 
said to each otiicr, “Now for tlie jiurrots 
and monkeys.’’ 

But it M ILS not to Is*. Our captain knew 
us tcsi well ; so M'ith Mise foresight on hi.s 
t>nii, he had asked the eoiisul to si>nd n 
conj'le of soldiers to fetch us Itack fn>m the 
calalMHise. So wlicn we M ere just alsmt to 
stmt on mir ex]>editioii the governor sig¬ 
nalled to tM'ii ngly-lcMiking soldiei's M'ith 
fixi*d Imyoiiets, and they tcsik up their 
]itace on either side of us. That is how 
M'e Mi-ir marched laick to the toMii—dis- 
apjMiinted and sad. 

l»ut a ncM- trouble arose — Iiom' Mere Me 
t«> face the captain ? We looked for nothing 
, hut several long hours at the iiiastliead 
as a punisliiiieiit for our alisonce. Whilst 
MO Mere tiiinkiiig on Iiom- mc .slnmld meet 
the enjitain, tlic soldiers turned doM-n a 
long juLs-^ige lending to tlie only hotel 
I in the place. At the end of it they 
Ushered us into a large cckiI room, jiaved 
I M'ith bricks, M'herc Me stmsl face to fact 
M'ith the captain. He Ma-s tierce and for¬ 
bidding. 

With that cold angrj* eye of his, he 
I IcMiked us up and doM'n lor a fcM- minutes. 

' and then groMled, “Where have you tMo 
^ youngsters been T’’ 

i l’erfe<*t silence xvas our only answer; but 
, M'hen he reiicated his question in louder 
' tones. I resolved to put a Isild face ujsm it, 
j and staniiiiei'ed out. “ Please, sir, M e M ent 
: for a Malk up the country—Me Ment 
furtlier than m o M aiited to go, and stayed 
' longer than M e M'islieil.” 

The impudence of the rejdy upset his 
gravity, and bursting into a laugii, he 
.«-aid, "(let on Unird at once, you y'uing 
j scnm[>s.’’ 

' We said “ Tliank you ’’ quickly, and 
tlien started n«'ay at a run, lest he should 
' add, “ami go up to the masthead.” Wo 
I found the jolly-lsiat M-aiting for us on tlie 
l>e!ich, and in a short Mhile Mere climbing 
I up tlie ooni])anioii-ladder, ami telling the 
onicers of our escajiade. 

[ At the end of tlie voj-age I 'vent home, 

. and sitting one evening at the old fireside 
I telling my advontures, my fatlier suddenly 
I said, “But you haven't told us of going to 
gaol.” Nom- that Mas a thing 1 did not 
I M'nnt to tell, and lioxv he knoM* it Mas a 
•lizzie to me, until he pulled apa]>er out of 
iis |>ocket and said, “Here is a bill for 
jerked-beef, hot rolls, yams, eofl'ee, etc., siij)- 
( jilieil to you in the gaol. Tlie cajitain has 
sent it, and I have pud him ; but don't lie 
alaniied. He also said your imprisoninent 
■ M'os a trick of the vigilander, mIio M'ished 
: to get the iKHinty M-hich the Brazilian 
i (lovernment Mas giving to all mIio brought 
in recruits to the army.” 

So 1 told my father the M'hole story as I 
have told it to you. It is true fnmi end tc 
end : and if you ever go to the calahoosi 
I at Maceio, on the eastern Mall of tht 
great cell, close to the first inner Miiidow. 
you M-ill find Charlie’s name and mine 
scratelietl into the stone by the buckles of 
our belts. 
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A SUMMER DAY. 

By Fred Edmonds, 

Author of “ Lay* <tf StJud Life," eU. 

Wiicn, all at once, oar master gave a most portentoaa nod. 
And sank in the embraces of the dreamy, drowsy god. 

Oh, tell me, was there ever such an accident before? 

Distinct and clear the sound we heard—it was a peaceful snore I 

A mild sensation flattered round, it caused a little stir. 

Our master was but human, and it “ human is to err. ” 

He quickly woke, and found his flock all gazing where be sat. 
With looks of curiosity to know what he was at. 

Now if tliere is a weakness one is truly loth to own 
(A weakness to which stoutish folk undoubtedly' are prone), 
’Tis that of having “ forty winks,” or e%’er giving way 
To the treacherous seductiveness of slumber in the day. 

So Mr. "Wliite in majesty returned our lengthy stare, 

Then withered Miffkins major with a really baleful glare ; . 

And, to show that he was wide awake and watching all tlia 
while, 

Apostrophised poor MifTkins in a sadly cutting style; 

“ You’re sleeping, sir, you know you aic, don’t tell me that 
you’re not, 

It’s no excuse to say the weather happens to be hot. 

You lazy fellow, look at me, I never would succumb; 

No w'onder that you look ashamed, and feel that you are d um t>. 

Is this the way you let the precious moments run to waste t 
Oh, what a hopeless task it is to cultivate your taste ! 

Just write me out three hundred lines, and know a worse 
mishap 

Shall overtake the next I Gnd indulging in a nap.” 

Moral. 

I meant to w'rite a moral in a very telling strain, 

But come to the conclusion that my eflbrts are in vain ; 

The complicated issues are a burden to my brain. 

So choose whatever lesson you may fancy you can gal" ! 

Ax^ all of our surroundings were inviting us to dream. 


Now let me call attention to our master, Mr 
White, 

He struggled to be w'ide awake, and that with 
all his might; 

But, to put the matter mildly, he was portly, 
which you know 

Means a tendency to balmy sleep -to Mor- 
pheu': and Co 


Remarkably enough we reached the celebrated 
verse 

Wherein flie Trojan chief prepares his vision 
to rehearse. 

■ It was the time when weary mortals yield 
to sweet repose, 

A gift divine which wins them to a highly 
blissful doze! ” 









Y ou say you think it precious hot, this jolly afternoon. 
That Nature seems indulging in a universal swoon; 
The dog is gasping in the yard, the cat can hardly blink, 
It needs a superhuman effort just to sit and think. 


Jfo donbt you're right It takes me back to such another day 
H’m sure it must have been a trifle hotter, by the way), 
W'ben I and sundry other youths were dozing in our class, 
And a possibly unique event came actually to pass. 

Tlie second book of Virgil was our diet for the nonce. 

Though Virgil found within us but a limited response; 

Tlie heat was so intense, we couldn’t listen if we trie«l. 

We sat and felt as sausages may feel when they are fried. 


One loafing fly kept booming on a single window-pane, 
it was comforting to think the creature probably insane ; 
But nothing else was stirring, the stillness was supreme. 
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ZACH.VRY ZECK: 

A SKETCH OK LIFE IN THE FOREST. 


Bv OoRUoN Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n., 

AuOior ^ “ Ovr Uoiie in Uu Silctr Wert" “r*« CrmiM tSt Snombird," tU. 


^AfflARV Ze«k is an odd name fora 
ii man, I grant you, l»ut my little 
friend was an odd man altogether. I 
sn<*ak of him in the past tense, for 
i'las ! he no lotiger wanders through 
tiehl and forest—Zsiehary has turmnl 
up his toes to the daisies. He was not 
an Odd Fellow, however, although he 
was an odd man, but he l>e|onge<l to 
another clanship quite as old if not 
older—namely, the Ancient Order of 
Foresters. I don't think Zachary stoo<l 
above Hvc Ln't in his Sumlay's boots, 
but I have s»^mi him arrayed in the uni¬ 
form of his order, and 1 can ivssure you 
tioliatli could not have held himself 
more erect or tnvl the given sward 
with statelier gait. On sucli occasions 
iLs the.se, and probably on no other, the 
rlaprH*r little man wasadilressinl iis J/r. 
Zacnariius .S'ltck, or Brother.''ack ; at all 
other times he was simply Zachary, and 
as often as not Zaehy. 

There wivs notliing very unusual in 
my first meeting with Zachary. It was 
iiii'l-summer in the year and as 

usual I was on the roiid in my caravan. 
If I remember rightly it was about the 
of .June that one evening I 
stopped near n pretty village church on 
the brow of a lull. We had lieen lazing 
tlirough a beautiful fon-st all day, and 
1 had made so many halts to cult wild 
flowers or gather rare ferns tliat the 
sun was now getting close <lown on the 
waving elms tliat l»ounded the horizon. 

“ Wells,” I said to my valet, “ the sea 
lies down l)elow here anout a mile from 
us, and there is a little town there; 
mount your cycle, and tool down and 
see if we can get sLabling and a good 
pitch for the caravan.” 

Oir went Wells, and the coachman 
ut the nosebags on the horses, while 

cliiid>ed up to the roof to enjoy the 
fresh air and watch the flight of the 
wheeling swallows. 

1 was lounging there, with my eyes 
turned towards the sky, when my New¬ 
foundland on the coup«‘ gave a warning 
growl, and, looking down, I espied a 
man in miniature. Ho wore a long 
loose coat that canio down nearly to his 
heels and a tall hat stuck a trifle to one 
side ; one hand was in his pocket, the 
other held a “ cutty ” pipe tliat lie had 
just taken from his mouth, in order to 
smile and talk up at me. His visage 
was piertness itself, but pleasant pert- 
ness, and his dark eyes were piercing 
enough to have look^ through a mile¬ 
stone. His face was puckere<l with 
good humour, but neitlier then nor at 
any other time was I able to guess this 
niiniature man’s age. There were times 
when he looketl but thirty, and times he 
looked about three times that. 

“Glad you’ve come at last,” be said, 
with a nod. 

“ Glad to hear it,” I said. “You see, 


I didn’t send a telegram because I 
didn’t know your name and atldress.” 

The miniature man held his anu aloft, 
and said or almost sang; 

Ob, Zachary Zeck, It b my nauM, 

And Bogland U my natioa, 

Thb cottaxe here’i »iy dwelling place, 

And gravet nty vkipation." 

“ But^,” he added more quietly, “ I’ve 
read a deal alxiut you and the carawan, 
and now I'm cur’ous to see the inside oi 
it,” 

“ So you shall," I said, as I slid down 
the laclder and 8too<l beside him—“so 
you shall. Mr. Zeek.” 

“Now look here, sir, none o’ that.” 

“ None of what I ” 

“ No misters ; I ain't used to it. I’m 
plain Zachary Zeck, or Zacliy for short 
fNO tliere! ” 

“Very well, Zachary,” I said. “And 
SO you’ve heard of me, ehl ” 

“ Bless ye, yes, sir. We takes the 
Bov's Own in our readin’ room.” 

“And you’re the gravedigger, are 
you \ " 

“That's me. I puts ’em all under, 
and tidies ’em after. And though I says 
it myself, sir, there ain’t a better kept 
yard in Blankshire. Uncommon tine 
mould it be, too. They lies that dry 
and sweet you might envy them 
a’most.” 

“ Well, Zachary, you can come in." 

Zacharv laid his pipe on the grass 
and put his tall hat on top of it, then 
he wi{>ed his feet on the mat and walked 
gingerly up the steps. For Zachary 
was a gentleman in his own way. 

We talked quite a quarter of an hour, 
and his conversation amused me very 
much indeed—it was so odd and 
original! He kept me laughing, but he 
never laughed himself, even at his 
drollest remarks. 

“Now, Zachary,” I said, “the kettle 
is boiling. I’m going to make a cup of 
tea, will you join mey” 

“ Never touches it, sir. If I has any¬ 
thing it ’ll be three specks o’ brandy on 
a lump o’ sugar.” 

I pulled out my little medicine chest. 

“ Tliis is my wine-cellar,” I said, “ and 
here is the cognac.” 

“Three specks, sir; three specks only.” 

“ Won’t you take it in a glass ? ” 

“A lump of sugar, if you please.” 

Ro I haa to humour the little man. 

But when he heard I was waiting to 
hear about stabling and a pitch, 

“Oh,” he cried, “I’m your man. 
Hitch off your nosebags and follow 
Zaehy.” 

Next minute we were winding down 
the hill slowly, with the miniature man 
walking briskly on in front. 

We met Wells before long, trundling 
his cycle in front of him, for the hill 
was steep. 


He had found stabling, and Zachary 
approvetl of it. But he shook his head 
when told of the pitch. 

“ No, no, sir,” he said, “ that won’t do 
—village children, village donkeys, 
village pigs. No romance. Follow 
Zaehy.” 

A drier, cosier, bonnier meadow than 
that which we la y in half an hour after¬ 
wards I’d never before hod the luck to 
obtain. Hardly a gunshot from the 
blue sea, whose wav^ets rippled slowly 
up and broke in lines of silver on the 
brown sands ; surrounded by tall 
waving hedges that pruning-hook had 
never come near, with here and there a 
spreading elm, and the lea all round 
tne caravan carpeted with daisies and 
white clover. Even the great dc^ 
seemed to appreciate the charms of this 
bivouac, ana was rolling on the sward 
with his heels in the air ; and there 
wasn’t a single disagreeable note or 
sound to break the stillness. There 
was music, though—the murmur of the 
waves, the drowsy hum of insect life, a 
lark singing high in air, and a mavis 
making answer from the blackthorn 
hedge. 

“i’ll stop here a week. Wells,” I told 
my valet. “ I’ve got plenty to do, but 
I I won’t do it. For once in a way we 
shall do nothing, and do it scien- 
tiflcally.” 

The adjoining village was quite a 
primitive one — old-fashioned bouses 
built with no regard to r^ularity, high 
thatched roofs and quaint windows 
everywhere; no tel^rapli poles, no 
daily papers, and the Jandlaay of the 

3 ueer little post-office bad forgotten the 
ay of the month. 

Next morning I was awakened very 
early indeed. It couldn’t have been 
more than four o’clock. The soft 
summer wind was sighing in through 
the open skylight with a sound like an 
./Eolian harp. It seemed to me that 
the breeze brought with it the echoes of 
bird songs from the forest not far off. 
But it was not this music that had 
awakened me, but the pattering of 
little feet on the roof above for all the 
world like raindrops. The reed warb¬ 
lers had found us out. They had come 
up from the semi-salt marsh, where the 
sedges grow, the Jacob’s swords, the 
great yellow iris, crimson silenes, and 
the blue-eyed foiget-me«iots. “We’vo 
never seen such a great droll carriage 
as this before," seemed to say one warb¬ 
ler. 

“I suppose,” said another, “it be¬ 
longs to this big black dog.” 

Then they all ]x>rclied round the sky¬ 
light and sang, and they really appeared 
I to take the key-note from the sighing 
■ winds; and so birds anti breeze sang in 
sweetest harmony. No wonder I fell 
asleep listening, or that the music 
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mingled with niy dreams, until Wells 
knocked at the saloon door to say'my 
bath tent was pitched, and breakfast 
nearly ready. 

1 don't know which of us enjoyed 
this week’s rest the most. J, the cara¬ 
van master, did nothing but wander by 
the seashore, gathering wild flowers or 
reatling or dreaming, sometimes' bath¬ 
ing ami swimming far out to sea, with 
one arm round my trusty Newfound¬ 
land’s neck. No fear of cramp then ; 
the dog was never out of the sejv wheii 
he could find an excuse to get in. The 
haymakers were busy in an adjoining 
field, and there Hurricane liob would 
roll to dry himself amo!ig the scented 
clovery swaths. Wells had little to do 
except cook our food and arrange the 
flowers in the caravan; only in the 
evenings after the swallows had gone 
and the bats and moths came nut he 
would sit on the back steps and discuss 
dreamy waltz music from his violin—he 
is a charming player. Bond, our coach¬ 
man, was a kind of hero among the 
villagers, and the stories lie told them 
of our adventures on the road would 
till a book; wliile Pollie Pcablossom and 
Captain Cornflower, the horses, were 
out in the fields all day, or galloping 
madly up and down the lanes or rolling 
in tlie river. 

Zsvehary came to see me eveiy day 
but one. This wjis thv day, tlie Jubilee 
day. And Zacluiry Zeck xvas best 
man on this occasion. When I say 
Jubilee day, you will understand me to 
mean Jubilee day at this vilhige, for in 
some country places the fete did not 
come off till long after the glorious 21st 
of June. We caravanists had already 
tiiken part in the Jubilee festivities of 
five din'erent towns or cities, and were 
beginning to get somewhat tired of 
them. But the rejoicing here was to 
be of quite an idyllic sort, for the 
roysterers were to spend their day in 
the forest, and dance in a green ghule in 
tlie evening, like os many somewhat 
lieiivy-footed fairies. 

On this Thursday morning, then, 
when I rode down the vilhige street on 
my way to the sea I found it very gay 
indeed; banners floated everywhere, 
poles surrounded with wild flowers and 
surmounted with crowns were here and 
there. The houses wore linked to those 
across the way by strings and strings 
of fluttering bunting, and every window 
flaunted a flag. Sometimes this last was 
merely a gay cotton handkercliief, or 
even a little pair of red flannel drawers. 
Never mind, I maintain that little 
Jeannie Stevens, who hung out that 
crimson under-garment attached to lior 
daddy's walking-stick, showed sho had 
as much loyalty in her iieart to the 
Queen—God bless her! — as the Port- 
Admiral of Plymouth town. 

But by twelve o’clock the villjvge was 
as entirely deserted as if it had been a 
Iniinlet of Indian wigwams, with the 
braves and the squaws etl’ on a great 
hunting expedition. The whole popu¬ 
lation, male and female, young and old, 
hi-aded by the Odd Fellows, oflicereil 
by Zachary Zeck, with banners wav¬ 
ing and drums boating, were winding 
their way up hill ea rouU- for the forest 
glades. 

I have not space to toll of all the 
events of that right merry day—of the 
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ames on the gross, of the glorious 
inner, of the concert in the evening, 
followed by fireworks and capers by the 
light of the moon. It wiLsn’t much of 
a moon, being only three-quarters full, 
but there was not a cloud in the sky, 
and the stars shone as brightly as ever 
I had seen them shine even in the 
Arctic regions, and that is saying a 
deal. Sunice it to .say that everything 
pas.sed off as happily and joyfully as one 
could wish, and not even a rocket or 
a Roman candle hung tire. Even 
Zachary Zeck told me afterwards it 
had been the happiest day in all his 
" mortiU life.” 

I am sorry to say it did not end for 
me so well as I could have wished. 

I had of course gone to the forest to 
see the fun and had permitted my 
.servants to come also, leaving only 
Hurricane Bob to guard the camp. 
But after dinner, as the day wore on, 1 
left tlie roysterers, and plunged at once 
into the darkest deptlis of the great 
silent forest, and soon was far beyond 
tlie sound of revelry. Human revelry, 
that is, for here w’as revelry of another 
sort—the revelry of Nature. Why, every 
creature in this glorious woodland 
seemed to Ije holding the Jubilee, and 
every shrub and tree as well. I wan¬ 
dered on and on, as c-areless and happy 
as any bird in the forest, my heart a-tune 
to all the life and loveliness around me, 
but pausing every minute to gaze and 
admire. Here were great oak-trees, 
stretching their giant arms horizontally 
outwards, yet permitting the sun’s rays 
to fall in patches on the sea of green 
ferns beneath. Here a patch of green 
heathe»-,with dwarf pines scattered over 
it. Here a row of scented lindens, 
covered with myriads of flowerets 
and alive with droning bees. Here a 
patch of Scotch firs standing dark 
against the sky’s pale blue. Here were 
broad leaved sycamores, elms, and ash- 
trees ; there a green, fairy, ferny glude, 
with crimson foxgloves glinting bonny 
among the frond.s. Jloro pines, more 
lioather, more oaks, brackens, lindens. 
Half wild donkies and daft-looking 
ponies in droves, droves of wild pigs, 
droves of aristocnitic-Iooking geese, a 
beautiful .stream singing to itself as it 
went meandering away whither I know 
not. A little lake surrounded by 
sedges, and a world of life at the 
bottom of its clear water-—and liere 
I must set me down and study and 
muse. 

Ah ! while doing so I took no heed of 
the world above. Surely I must have 
slept, for when I looked up at last the 
stara were out in the ea.st and a farewell 
streak of crimson cloud was sliimmer- 
ing throueh a black-topi>ed pine-tree. 
Ho%v far f had wanderea I could not 
tell. How I should retrace my steps 
was a puzzle. But try, I must, so I 
started up and prepared to go. There 
wa-s light enougn to avoid stepping on 
a huge snake that was coiled up not a 
yard from me. He sprang up and 
darted off .among the heather. 

Southward and eastward I steered iny 
way by moon and star.s. If I walked 
straight on I should surely come to 
some natii or wood-cart track ; and that 
would certainly load me somewhere. It 
grew darker and darker, and I felt more 
and more at sea. Tlu'fo were tracks 


here and there, but they were thospuj 
sheep Or deer, and went in all liin-- 
tions. 

Why did I not hear the sound of ti;- 
fireworks, or even see a i-ocket iu lir 
airl 

I sat myself down on a fallen tree v 
last, utterly weary, hungry, and ang';. 
with myself. Should I have to passtli- 
night alone in the forest ? The thouci.i 
ni^e me shudder, for it had grott:i 
very dreary. A night hawk flew 
overhead, and I started up, to 
once more my aimless journey. 

I must have walked al>out for many 
hours after this, for when I lit a 
vian and looked at my watch, I foun-i 
it was long past ten. The light in my 
eyes made tne darkness round rue sffiu 
darker, and when presently I found 
myself knee-deep in water I hacW 
slowly out and gave up all hope. 

I found another fallen tree, or was 
the same I had left earlier in tlieevc-r, 
ing ? Might I not have been M'andrt 
ing round and round in a circle, l.- 
those do who are lost on the louemr 
prairie ? 

But I now made up my mind to tl,- 
inevitable. The state of my mind i" 
the next hour or so would have fonueJ 
a study for a psychologist. Tlnit 
should have to pass the night in t'* 
forest I was now convinced. 1 sat dovu. 
and leaning my chin on my hands tn^. 
to think. I was tired, and tliere 
grass alongside the fallen tree. 
not lie down ? The snakes! Tby 
were reason enough. They abound w 
this region; and of all Ix-d-fellows, i 
snake is the worst. It was all I coulu 
do at first to force myself to keep quin • 
I did want so to get up and wandc; 
about again. But gradually I gn'' 
calmer, and presently niy thouglj' 
merged now and then into dreams, aii 
occasionally I felt myself falling. • 
started up and looked alxmt aii" 
listened—nothing to be seen but ik- 
sky with its stars and moon, and tic 
trees in their shapeless lu.isscs: 
nothing to be heard but the wind 
ing through the branche.s, or the plaii; 
tivecry of birds. And the grass looki-i 
so inviting ! 

“ Bother the snakes!” I said, 
it.” 

Next minute I was sound nsk'epou 
the dewy grass. 

How long I slept I do not know, lu' 
when I awoke it was with a stait. 
there were lights glimmering aiiiiir.^ 
the trees ana the sound of hunuii 
voices. Yes, they were human, » ' 
fairies ’ voices. Then some huge animai 
like a bear threw itself on me, aiid-- 
licked my face. 

The bear was Hurricane Bo)>, tb’ 
voices were those of my friends, hc.'uie'l 
by Zachary Zeck himself, 

I was “saved ” then, if there was .any 
saving in it, and two hours after I 
safe in my hammock. Zachary kn’ 
missed me first, and sending for thr 
honest dog had been his idea. No liiiina;' 
being could have found me in the 'krl- 
ness, and hardly even in the dayli^l' 
for the forest is the widest ami wiKi 
in all England. 

♦ * * 

Last year, wliile on my summer tour, 
I passed once again through this forest. 
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and went consideralily out of Jiiy way 
to visit /Cacliary. As tli«‘ great rarnvan 
went down tlio winding pjitli by the 
church we met a funeral “Some boy 
or girl going to their long home.” I 
tlinnght. for the cortin was iv little one. 

I inquire<l of some children, who 
stood hushed and app:vlle<l on the daisy- 
covered swjird as the pall-lM*arers pass^nl 
slowly by, whose funeral it was. 

“Zacli v's, sir, ’said a bright-faced little 
girl—“Zachy Zeck’s.’’ 


ZAVllARY ZECK. 


The tears that flowwl unheeded over 
' her cheeks as she 8j>oke showed how 
' well the little man had be<‘n loved. 

“Zachary Zeck!” I said. “Is he 
dead I” 

“ ^ es, sir, he wa.s drowned last Tues- 
da}’ that ever wa.s, savin’ a l>oy from the 
' sea.” 

I “ Heigho 1 ” I sighed. “ Poor Zachy ! 
I No: coachman, drive on. Waitfurinea 
1 mile fmm here. The village Inus lo.st 
I its charm .since Zachary has gone. ’ 


I took from our saloon the largest 
louquet of wild flowers, and following 
the procession into the churchyard laid 
it reverently on the little coffin. 

^^any V>ow(h 1 to me as I passed by. 

“ It is the gentleman gipsy,” I lieard 
someone whi.sper; “he was a friend 
of Ziichy’s.” 

Then I went slowly on after my earn 
van, with more of sadness at my heart 
tlian 1 hud felt for many a day. 


A HOLIDAY RUN TIIHOUGH NORWAY. 


■lYfnKr.K slirill I go for myhnliilay? 

tV Tlii?* tlie Ihoiiglit which ri'C^ to 
the mind of many a town-pent i.-nl when 
till' tirat bright iliiya of Minuner Hiinshino 
eoiijiire up viMon* of green liehl-i, blue 
wa>'‘'i. ami freeilom. Tlie little lionril so 
<-trrfully atmL-Hiil witli much seli-<U-niaI 
• iiiriiig many months pant burns in his 
How -vliall he lay it out to llio l»'>t 
joUantjtgi*. so as to reap, during the coming 
lioli.hiy, the l.irgi-st ]K>s-iide amount of 
itealih and enjovnient. 

My advice at starting is -ilon'l loaf. It 
i' all very well to talk abmt the shi.-km'-s 
of llic niistrnng Ihiw. the doliitht of doing 
nothing, and of having nothing to do. That 
is a thorough mistaku. Nothing {kails so 
soon as shwr idleness, not to siH'ak of 
the o|>|>ortunitii‘s (ho old verv' tells ns it 
nMiinls toaeevlaiii {RTsonage who shall be 
nuini'less. 

Sjs'iid your holiday in such a way that 
you may Imve snnietliing tn lisik l>ack niMin, 
and to look Iku'U ujHin with pleasure. Have 
some ohjcct, some hobby. Your miml ntH'd-s 
recreation just as niiicli as your IxmIv. Be- 
^■ause your muscles are umMutdoyed, it does 
not follow your miml must l>e ; in fact, it 
cannot lie. The miml U only at n.‘st in 
sbH*{i. Its waking rest U a change of oi'ou- 
|>aii<>n, of Hi'cne, and of interest. 

Now, in no way can this l>e {iroonnsl .«o 
well as in travelling : ami the love of 
travelling >eems inliercnt in the hreast of 
Hi'itons. No nation travels so niucli as our- 
fK'ives. 

Hut travelling costs money. True. Yet 
one must cat and sleep whether at Immc or 
on a journey, ami there are tiiaiiy ways of 
travelling. The tri]* 1 am going to tell yon 
of is a very cheap one. It shall also have 
another ail vantage—it shall have an ohjeet. 
Not only shall there lie plenty of fre.sh 
siglits, new impres.sions to crowd in n|»on 
the mind, but the hands, tliat miss perha|>.s 
the ericket-bat, the bii'vcle, or the oar, shall 
not 1)6 idle. They sh.-ill eontrihute to lessen 
ill'* ex|)enses hy hel]>ing to fill the mouth. 

NVe islanders are a great fishing race ; 
but the "gentle art,” to lie prosecuteil in 
tlie Hritish Lsles a.s enthusia.sts wuiihl wish, 
demands nowadays a long purse. Factories, 
-sewage, ami want of prcseiwation have pol- 
soncil and denudeil our rivers of their fish. 
Those that are still wortli fishing are 
mostly private pro|>erty, or only let on hire, 
li lt across the sea, in a wild northern land 
of mountain, gulf, and forest, with scener>- 
b->ating nnvthing in the Hritish Isles, ami 
rivalling that of Switzerlaml. with a hot 
summer and yet a bracing climate, there is 
trout lisliin''enough to lie hail “free, gnitls, 
and for nothing " to .satisfy anyone. 

I’erliaps it is the Norseman’s blood in our 
vein.s which has now for some years n,%st 
lu.ade Norway such a favourite {ilay-place 
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with'us English. The Norwegians .seem, 
in tem]>eri'.iiient, not far from akin to its. 
Moreover, they are very well eilucated, and 
all over the counlrv s|>eak Euglish to a sur¬ 
prising extent. This is an enormous ml- 
vantage to us. the worst linguists in the 
world. In Norway, sjieaking generally, 
there is no necessity for us to gra{)ple witli 
a foreign tongue. 

June and July are the l>est months for 
Norway. May is still cold, after the long 
' dark winter, and by the middle of August 
the weather often begins to break. One of 
the most astounding things to English 
vi.sitors is (lie Icngtli of the days. There 
wkems next to no night. Often going to 
1 U'd alxiut eleven p.in., I have been dis- 
- tiirlieil by the children playing in tliestreeta 
I lieneath my window. Tlie inhabitants 
I seem to take their rest at anj* time, when¬ 
ever the s]>irit moves them. Eventually I, 

, too, took to sfikeping in the daytime, as 1 
^ found I got lietter tisliing in what ought to 
have lieeii the night I 

I The tourist's kit cannot lie too light and 
t too simple. Warm rough clothes are 
' wanteil. A small {sirtnianteau is the liest 
thing to carry them in, r« it can l>e stoweil 
, at the liack of the oarioles, or {lonv trajis, 

' in winch the land travelling U mostly <lone. 

, On the said {xirtinanteaii will probably sit 
! the lN>y in charge of the duu {Niny, which 
is cliangol at every stage. A line breeil, 
these Norwegian iHinies, and docile withal. 
They are generally dun-csiloured, with a 
charaoteri.'tic black stripe down the back. 

I have seen tiieni come in a herd, to the 
whinnying of one of tliesc cariole boys, at 
1 the iliMir of a station or stage-liouse. 

When full, the portmanteau should weigh 
I fn>m thirty to forty pounds. I found a 
tweed suit, with an extra pair of knieker- 
liockers, two {'air of Issits, and a water¬ 
proof cape ample in the way of outer 
garments. 

Bergen is the liest centre for a short 
tri|). It is reached either fnini Hull or 
Newcastle or Leith. By either route the 
secoud-class return ticket costs £4. I 
lielieve hy the steamer Norge from New¬ 
castle, a smaller lx>at than the others, it is 
less. Tlie second-class acconimmlation is 
gooil. ami not so orowtled as the first, being 
chierty used by tinilier merchants going 
oi'er to buy wood. The food is excellent- 
lamb, salmon, new potatoes. The voyjqie 
only takes two dny.s, and eien to sea-sick 
folk need n<it be very alariuing, as, after 
leaving Stavanger, the first {xirt touched 
* at, the ste-anicr threads its way througli a 
land-locked channel, among the countless 
' islands that fringe the coast; and a calm 
! and {lieturesque route it is. 

Bergen is one of the most Iteautifully 
, situated towns in the world. It lies on a 
: hilly peninsula On every side stretcli 


winding fields, tho rocks feathered witi 
firs to tlie water's e<lge, and behind rises a 
inagnifieent iMickground of inountnin.'* 
2.(XM) feet high. It has a mild damp climate, 
like tlie west coast of S<'otland, but is very 
hot in tlie middle of its brief summer, ar 
the jilanting of many trees in this over 
forested country is discouraged by (Jovern- 
ment. I'leasant walks and short excur 
sions abound. Tiny steamers ply about 
the Lungegard, a large inland lake wash¬ 
ing {>art of the toivn, on the o{>i)osite side 
of which lies the Ie])er establisliment. 
Strange it is, that in a cold, healthy climate 
like that of Norivay, a stalwart race ot 
' men should lie the prey of such a dreadful 
scourge. It is jirobably owing to theii 
meagre fish diet, to a lack of a sufficiency 
nf fresli meat, and to their parsimonioU) 
habits. However, thanks t«> a stringent sys¬ 
tem of isolation, during the la.st few yeaT> 
the le|)ers hai'e dimtaished in numlier. 

U]> and down the coast, in and out of the 
long fiords and the numberless islands, ply 
splendiil saloon steamers. Some go a-s far 
a.s the North Cape, where the midnight 
sun is on view at inid-.siimmer. Prices oi: 
lioard are very moderate. A bed (which if- 
liest secured from the steward at the very 
.start) is a krone and a half (a krone ii- 
abuut Is. 3d.) Dinner, at nmm, is the 
same jirice, tea and breakfast one krone : 
so that the ex])en8cs can l)e kept down to 
under four krone a day. Good mild beer 
is lAd. a buttle. So in everv way these 
steamers aro an excellent inetliod of seeing 
the country. 

Hut for those wlio require a little exercise 
and fisliin^, and who do not care to spend 
their Iiolul^y basking idly on a deck, tlicre 
is plenty el.'Je to be done from Bergen. 

Aonie rounds include steamer, cariole, 
and boat combined. Walking may be 
sulistituted fordriving, but the hilly nature 
of the road and the length of the Nor¬ 
wegian mile must be liome in mind by the 

E Mle.strian accustomed to walking tours in 
nglaiid. For the same reason it is hardly 
a {)lace to which to bring a bicycle. The 
roa«is are good, but none too wiile, and in 
many {daces, where the depths of thepre- 
ci{)ice they overhang seem to demand it, 
unprotected by any {mrapiet. Moreover, in 
a cariole the tourist must lie prepared to 
drive himself. The charges for the {xinies 
and trajis are all laid doivn by the most 
paternal of Governments, but the boy ex- 
{lects a tip. 

The Norwegian hoats are verv' poor, 
being built .of wliite wood and clenched 
with iron. Of the two rowers, one man is- 
generally occu{)ied with baling, and both 
seem to have a w holesome awe of the rapids 
with wliich the streams abound. 

The salmon-fishing in Norway U famous, 
but all the best rivers are let out, mostly U 
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■the EDjjlish, who pay long prices for a good 
iece of water. There is, liowever, a great 
eal of wliat wo sliouid call poaching. The 
livers abound in salmon-traps. One has 
heard of an ingenious miller who arranged 
-one—an open wooden box made of posts— 
above the salmon leap just beneath the 
-windows of his mill. By a clever arran^- 
ment of a wire in the trap communicating 
with a tell in the mill, the fish, when 
■■caught, rang to warn the serv’ant to come 
and remove liim! 

For those who have to be content with 
smaller fry, trout and grayling abound in 
the countless lakes and rivers. A fisherman 
should take to Norway a light fly-rod, with 
several dozen red ^Imer, cockerbundy, 
white-moth, black-gnat, and partridge 
hackle. The grayling take the last-named 
fly well. The law prohibits landing any 
fish less than six inches long. 

Trout are supposed to swirl the water 
with their tail in order to drown the fly 
before they swallow it. This is probably 
the reason why upon one occasion 1 
imagined 1 had hooKed a big fish. With 
some difliculty I rot him out of the broken 
water up a small rivulet, where, with the 
help of a man writh a net, I landed him. 
But, lo and beliold ! a trout of about a 
pound and a half! The mystery was 
solved when 1 found he was hooked by 
the tail. 

In the fiords and along the coast the sea¬ 
fishing is excellent By throwing a line 
over the side of tlie steamer when in har¬ 
bour near Bergen one day I caught whiting 
-enough for dinner in a very few minutes. 
Near the North Cape large <x>d are easily 
hanled in in the same way. 

The inns are cheap and clean, but rough 
and homely, and in the height of the season 
often overcrowded. The length of the beds 
is a serious drawback to long-legged 
Britons, and is further diminishea b^ the . 
insertion of a huge wedm-shaped pillow, | 
which reaches half-way down. There was j 
great consternation among the tourists one j 
morning at an inu where I was staying over | 
the non-appearance of a tall young clergv’- 
nian who had been duly called and awak¬ 
ened. Fearing lest he might be ill, we 
went up to investirate matters, and found 
him so tightly wedged into the short bed 
that the soles of his feet had adhered during 
the night to the newly-varnished footboard, 
eo that he was nnable to extricate him¬ 
self. 

On one Norwegian trip I once took a 
small tent and a narltmock. It made me 
very independent, as I i>itclied it by the 
side of any likely-looking stream, mnch to 
tho amusement of the natives, who would 
.eit round smoking and speaking English. 


It was on this occasion that, as I was 
lamenting to them the loss of two fine fish 
olT a seemhiglv irresistible fly, that they 
discovered t|ie latter had lost its barb. 

The Nor>vegians are a sensible, straight¬ 
forward race, q^uiet and religious. It is a' 
pretty sight on a Sunday to see boatloads 
of peasants, the women dressed in their 
quaint costumes, rowing down the fiords, 
sometimes from great distances, to the 
equally quaint wooden churches. The 
churches in Nonvay are nearly all of wood, 
and are always being bamt do>\'n ; so there 
' are few architectural remains of much anti¬ 
quity. 

During their long winter, with but a few 
I hours of twilight in the day, the inhabitants 
' have time to educate themselves. English 
is taught in the elementary scliools. The 
winter is their time of amusement, when 
they live well, the beasts being housed and 
fed on bay and dried young shoots of trees. 
The hay, by the way, can be seen by the 
summer tourist in process of manufacture. 
It is cut with a sickle, and hung np to dry 
on clothes-lines stretched across the fields, 
and then stored in a house with a hole iu 
the roof, tlirough which it is pushed in. 

Only in the rar north does one see Laps 
and reindeer. The latter are good eating. 
Once, when fishing in a river above the 
Arctic circle, one of these little people came 
down from Sulitelm^ dri%'ing a reindeer 
before him laden with reino^r cheeses. 
He sold us the animal, which we were 
' very glad to eat, as fresh meat was scarce, 
all the cattle being away up in the moun¬ 
tain pastures, and we were growing very 
tired of living on salmon. The l^p re¬ 
turned whence he came with a store of 
I tea, sugar, and clothes. 

Nonvay is a wonderful instance of a 
country which has made itself sober by Act 
of Parliament. A quarter of a century ago 
drunkenness was so common that a friend of 
mine, stopping one afternoon at a “station,” 
found himself the only sober male in the 
place. They had reached such a pitch that 
something hod to be done ; and the subject 
was taken in hand by the most Democratic 
ParliameDt in Europe. All that has teen 
done against drunkenness has been done 
by the j^ple themselves. The drink laws 
were passed by a Legislature elected mainly 
by peasants. The verv mild lager beer 
and the wine (chiefly claret) may be pur¬ 
chased freely. But the shops where these 
are sold tetong to tlie parishes, and the 

f rofits are emiffloyed for the public weal. 

dr instance, the beautiful new drive np 
the hill behind Ber^n was made with the 
proceeds of the drTok shops there. The 
sale of spirits is now absolutely prohibited 
except for medicinal purposee. 


To those who wish for really ronA 
mountaineering, as in Switzerland, tlte 
Tourist Club, for the annual subscription 
of four krone, ofiera gt^t advantages 
Members can te enrolled in Bergen. This 
useful institution has improved the naonn- 
tain tracks all over Norway, has built 
refuge-huts, where members have prior 
right, and has fixed tarifis tor guides and 
teats. 

The Jutenheim, lying towards the bead 
of the So^e fiord, is the best mountaineer¬ 
ing distnet, and consists of a series of 
high valleys above the forest zone, and 
over three thousand feet hi^h, containing 
beautiful lakes and magnificent scenery. 
Though not nearly so high as the highest 
Alps, the Norwegian mountains surpass 
them in jaggedness of outline; and the 
glaciers are superb. 

The Thelemarken district, in the southern 
part of Norway, is extremely picturesque, 
though tamer. It can be approached mm 
Bergen by way of Odde on the Hardanger 
fiord, and its chain of lakes afford good 
fishing. 

The Bomsdal, north of Bergen, on the 
coast towards Trondjem, is another beauti¬ 
ful district, of which Molde is the best 
headquarters. 

But for a short round from Bergen, 
nothing for scenery can heat that up the 
Hardanger fiord to Eide ; thence across, in 
eariole or diligence, to Vossevangen (a 
capital headquarters to stay at f«ir the 
district); thence also by road either to 
Vik or to Gudvangen on the Sogne fiord, 
and home to Bergen by steamer, or direct 
by rail through a magnificent country. 

Or an expedition may te made from 
Betgen up tlie Hardanger and Sor fiords 
to Odde, which lies under the Folgefond, 
an enormous plateau of ice and snow Ave 
thousand feet high and forty miles in 
length. From Odde, a day’s riding or 
walking excursion can te made to a pic¬ 
turesque waterfall in a higli valler, the 
Skjfrggedalsfos, over five hundred feet in 
height. 

But one of the finest waterfalls in Nor¬ 
way is the Voringsfor, which is easily 
reached in ten or twelve honrs’ walking and 
rowing from Vik on the Eidfiord, at the 
head of the Hardanger, and is severe and 
impressive to a degree. 

It will thus be seen that there is enough 
in Norway to satisfy the tourist of everv 
taste, and of every length of purse. Ad¬ 
ditional interest will te impart^ to the 
country if the traveller will take the 
trouble to (lip, a little before starting, into 
the history or a people who have played no 
small part in the story of Europe in by¬ 
gone days. 
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A LONELY CAMP-OUT. 


By G. Vickabs-Gaskell (Royal Canoe Club), 

AutKor ^ “The Cruiee of (Ae CeruiU^ “A B9nd\i Cruiter, and tTAo^ She Did,” tie., ete. 

I T was certainly as lonely and comfortless the local vernacular hath it, reached. Now river back to fill thegolt, or mill-race, of 

a night as voyager need wish to pass ; comes one of those little delights which some laige spinning mills, and form a tine 

and it came about in this wise. make canoeing a fast stream so eojovable. fall of spouting, foaming water in full view 

I bad promised to run a canoe down the The skipper sharply scans the line of boul- of the windows of Whaneside, the home of 

Wharfe tor its owner, from Ilkley to Thor- ders, and a dip of the paddle heads the Clytie the late Mr. W. £. Forster, whose memory 

parch, a distance of some eight-and-twenty for the widest gap, and before the cabin- all Yorkshiremenhononrasthatofastnrdy, 

miles. It was a hot day in leafy June, boy has time to wink the little ship dashes upright, honest statesman, 

and the heathery crest of Rumbalu’s Moor down the slide of water between the centre But to-day the weir presents a sorry 

was quiverii^ in the heat as we shot the stones with a bare three inches clearance spectacle to a voyager’s eye, for owing to 

little rapids below Ilkley Bridge and began on either side. the dry weather the river is so low that 

the run. Twelve o’clock was chiming from A little below on the left bank is Benton not a drop of water is even trickling over 
the grey embattled tower of the old church. Hall, once owned by the Fairfaxes, of the sill; and for a quarter of a mile oelow 

and the pilot shook his bead as he heard it. Roundhead fame. But there is no leisure its bed is a series of disconnected pools, 

and muttered, to admire the quiet stateliness of its long until the stream, escaping from under the 

“ We ought to have been away two hours stone front, for the channel hereaway is ponderons mill-wheel. Kings itself back into 

sgo.” thickly staked to prevent water poachers its old course. It is no use gazing blankly 

However, reflecting that the Wliarfe is a from plying their nefarious tric^ and at the prospmt; we must be up and doing, 

rapid river, which rushesand dashes farmore a sharp look-out must be kept lest we get The canoe is run ashore, and the crew, 

than it peacefully glides, and that the days “ snagged,” as the Yankee term is. tumbling out, haul her on to the hank and 

are long, the paddle goes readily to work. Ano^er bend, and a reach of slack water run her down the grassy slope to the 

The first two miles are soon covered, and brinks us to Burley weir, a massive stone level below ; then temper and muscles are 

the stepping stones, or “hippen steaos,” as barrier, whose four deep steps bead the sorely tried as she is alternately carried^. 
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A LOSKLY CAMP-OUT. 


•»<hovp<l, ami liaiilivl, until once more she ' 
floats on a contin::o<)s stream. 

Lnvuriojisly we lounge in the well and 
lot tlio river carry us onward l>etwcen its 
nlder fiinjcod banks at it.s own pace until a 
line alica<l warns the look-out that the weir . 
alH>ve titloy is hard by. Here is another 
loiiiT portage and a diffleult Iniinohino 
under tin* critical eyes of the mill-hamls, 
wIh) H<H-k 1<» the windows to look at the ' 
strauoe apparition, for Ixiats are unknown : 
up here. ' 

Al>ove the hri<loe the Clytie is made 
fast, and the crew set ofT into the little 
town to forage for somethin^ to eat. The 
resources of the pla<-e are somewhat limited, 
Imt we ^et afloiit a”ain with some homely ! 
Imns and other et ceteras stoweil in the | 
h>ckor, ami Itefore live o’clock strikes have 
oot over the weir just l>elnw the town and 
are away voya^inj? tlinjii"!! the verdant 
water memlows a<;aiti, to the lowing of con- 
tenUnl kye, and the sweet siujiin" of birds in I 
■every bush ami herl^'crow. Si> the after¬ 
noon wears on, and we make Arthinaton, 
float under the lofty vimluct, over whicli a 
tiain is rattling on its wav to Harrogate 
ond the north, an<1 let the canoe slide 
•down the nio.-'sy face of the sloping weir, to 
the joy of tlic miller’s rosy Imirns, who are 
making i>retcncc «tf fisliing in the ixml 
below, and seem sorry to lose us aa we re- 
•emlMirk and shout them fan.'wpll. 

An hour later, the steward hints that it is 
tea-time, so the skipper isgi'aoiously j>lease<l 
to give the order “ easy all,” and mnning 
into the bank the watch go ashore fora 
spell of rt*st. But the sun kissing the grey 
forehemls <if the far-off Barden Fells warns j 
us that the day is already dying, and we j 
must be away if we are ti> reacli a ix>rt for i 
the night, so once more the (toddle goes j 
•dip. diji, and we speed onward. 

The western lieavcns are a blaze of crini- ! 
son splend<mr an>l the eastern sky is ans¬ 
wering with a rosy blush, asoft purple haze is 
folding a fairy veil across the valley, and the | 
(teciriiar charm of evening is stealing over i 
the riytie’s crew. One thing is certain, ; 
we cannot reach Thorparch to-iiisrht, so we ; 
will make Cullingliani and stay till morning I 
.at its unpretentious little inn. 

The fog is rising slowly from the water, 
and the daylight is fast fading as we spin 
round many a cur^e and down ninny a 
straight. Suddenly as we <lasli round a 
bend wlierc llie banks are steep u e come 
ujxin an angler plying his gentle craft; 
a shout from the steersman, a desjieratc ' 
.stroke.on the starboard shle, a startled ' 
jump by the fisbcmian, and a deep-drawn • 
-excl.iniarion, and the Clytie is out of sight 
in the mist. 

TIu* crimson is gone from the sky, and a 
/lark purple has dyed the thick tuinhlc of 
clouds which are climbing up out of the 
South-west; a deepening gloom is blotting 
<mt tlie hills around, and a rising breeze 
is sighing amongst ilie tree-to[>s and wail¬ 
ing |>ast us as the Clytie begins to roll and 
(ilunge down a long scries of rapids, which . 


gleam spectrally white in the Mack depths 
of the thick dark wood through wliich the 
>Vhaife is now forcing its way. It would 
lie bail enough in bread daylight, but in 
this iinp/'iietrable shadow it is right ticklish 
I work. Already we have twice run stem on 
to a half-sunken rock, and tlic pilot is 
seated /istride tlie dock ready to fond off 
with cither foot or to jump ovorlaiard to 
' save a capsize. Butthere is no liclji for it— 

: we must nin through somclunv. So keep 
' u|t your heart, skijijwr, and stick to it! 
Ah i we are out of it at last, hut twilight 
lous already deepened into night, and a 
; cloud.v dark one, too ; and by tlie sound of 
tlie now invi-sible river it is still running 
! shallow and swiftly. 

I There is no sign of any dwelling near, 
the pilot is utterly out. of his n'ckoning, 
and the crew are dead tired. Wb-at is to 
lie <lone ? A council of war is held, and 
we dcciile to lay-to for the night and >vait 
I till daylight. The Clytie is haulc<l up 
the steeji Kank to a little liollow under the 
leo of s«imc gome, and worked backwards 
ami forwards until the keel is sternly on 
the ground ; then tlie mast is stepiied, one 
end of the lioom and yard of the lugsnil 
(lashed together) fixed to it, ami the after- 
leach of the sail s()read out tent-wise over 
the Avell. 

Now for snpper * The locker contains 
one tea-cake, soaked with water, which 
I>onred over the coaming in one of the 
lui'clies which the little ship g.sve running 
down the la-st long r.apiil, and a s«ilitarj' 
Ixittle of Ii<|uid. Not a verv sumptuous 
repa.st, certainl.v, but castaways have to lie 
j thankful generally for what tlicy can get. 

I Saving half of the sodden sall.v-luun for 
! early breakfast, we turn in to our imjmi- 
[ vise/l tent, an o|)eiation requiring some 
I time anil care. First the skipi>er gets into 
! the well and spreads out the sail so as to 
cover it ns far as (mssible; then kicking 
the stretcher out of its (dace, he wriggles 
I as far forward as he can get, and by a«lroit 
I twisting of his neck manages to get his 
; licad under the after deck, 
j Scarcely has he got thus settled when a 
j heavyisli thunderstorm bursts, and a deluge 
of rain soon drenches everything. It will 
not do to lie in damp clot lies and con¬ 
tentedly catch a mighty cold or lay in a 
stock of rheumatism for future use, so out 
he scrambles, ami for half an hour swings 
his arms and doubles up and down tlie strip 
of level ground on which he lia.s eiicamped, 

I then to lied again, but not, alas ! to sleep. 
Tlie only position in whicli he can stow 
himself is on his back, and before long tlio 
floor lwianls grow most unmistakably hard, 
ami then tlie cold begins to make itself 
felt, for a thin “blazer ” is not the warmest 
of quilts, and hands are tlmist deep into 
trousers (lockets, but all to little purimse. 
At last he drops into a fitful sort of waking 
doze, broken every now and then by a sort 
of nightmare in sections, wherein thirsty 
cattle on their way to drink stumble over 
. and upset the canoe, or dripping corpses 


floating past caress tiic skijiper with limp 
but clinging anus •, and up he startii, hitting 
ills head against the deck carlines or bark¬ 
ing his shoulders, to hear always the M eird 
monotonous sohliiiig of the water lapping 
the banks, or the low, hoarse gurgling of 
the deeper current in mid-stream. 

Hurrah ! dawn at last—faint and long 
in coming, but unmistakably at hand ; nnu 
the Kkipjier, nibbing his eyes, determines 
that for once in his life he will see a day¬ 
break. But somehow he dozes off suddenly, 
and when becomes to life again the world 
is full of light, and man.v a lark is I>i{>ing 
joyfully high in the blue*aloft. 

“ Watch lielow, tumble up ! ” And now 
we can see where we are, and that not two 
or three hundred yards away is Colli ngliani 
Bridge. A (dnnge and a*swim in water 
which feels quite tepid, and then a smart 
trot to the little roouside station a mile off 
to see the time o’ day (for the ship’s chrono¬ 
meter stopped last night, there being no 
watch-key aboard), and back to lireakfast 
ort'the half tea-cake wisely left overnight. 

With a gay (dunge the Clytie takes the 
river again, and our night’s resting-place is 
soon out of sight astern, and the di.scom- 
forts of the last few hours are speedil.v for¬ 
gotten as the crew plies the paddle vig<ir- 
ously, whistling back greetings to the 
feathered songstem. 

Jleally, these early summer hours are 
siniply delightful—so fresh and invigorating 
with the scent of the hay and smell of liaw- 
tliom heavy on the air ; and the skijqicr, as 
he hxiks around upon the landscajie and 
inhales the breath of the young morning, 
determines henceforth to quit his downy 
couch at sunrise regularly throughout the 
summer. A most commendable resolution 
indeed, but one which a something within 
him wliisj)ei-8 he will never keep. 

Wetherby Town is all asleep at four 
o'clock a.m.—slmme to it!—and the vir¬ 
tuous voyager has to make a long jiortage 
to get hi.s craft (last the big bustlinj? weir 
unaided and alone. Now we are danciim 
merrily with sunlight waters past the liotne 
of the M.p. for this division, and skirting 
the outer e<lge of his well-wooded park, 
over and down a noble horseshoe weir, and 
on under the lofty and worn front of lime¬ 
stone clifl', the home of numbers of jack¬ 
daws, to the last and crowning reach «»f the 
whole nin, where tlie Wharfe for half a 
mile flow.s silently and deeply, a steeii Wit 
of noble beeches on one side and a broad 
water meadow on the other, with the 
squire’s ancestral home overlooking it, and 
a high cliff ahead, which turns the river 
sliarply to the right, at whose fwt a pic- 
turesmie mill somehow clings at the eilge 
of its long weir. Yes, Tliorparch Hall nml 
mill and weir are certainly amongst the 
choicest bits of Yorkshire landscajie, Imt 
somehow the skippier's artistic soul lies 
dormant, and a grovelling longing for 
breakfast makes liim hastilv steer for the 
boathouse, and sends iiim full speed u{> the 
hill to the hospitable inn. 


A HOLIDAY AT THE ZOO: 

A SKETCH OF HIGH LIFE. 


By Dr. ARTiirR Stradling, c.m.z.s., 


Avlhor of '• Out-of-the-way Pete," "A Tueele with a St/j/fiU," ete. 


^CR phrase of “high life” is very often 
\ I qiiotCKl by foreigners who wish to dis- 
iifay their familiarity with idiomatic Eng- 
li-'h -occasionally without any very accu¬ 
rate or delinitc idea of the meaning of the 


expression. I rememlier in Nagasaki see¬ 
ing a board displayed outside alittlo luck- 
shop (or the Jap^ese equivalent for one) 
beariug an inscription which purported to 
set forth the excellence of the wares therein 


in half a dozen languages, “ te hig life ’* 
appealing to Great Britain and the United 
States of America; and in the Kua do 
Uuvidor—the Kegent Street of Rio do 
Janeiro—a store or restaurant, I forget 
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will'll, iii'li<-at<'s it!« ati-l'icnili<* prvlcn- 
>jnn-> I'V tin' *• Ao Hi.h Liio. ‘ lint 

i( tint I'MK ily till' OMilt'il siK-iiil Htnti'iii 
ii'imlly innl*'i>t<Hnl hy that t*TJii whirh 

t•lrlll^• til'* Miihji'i't <if tliin urti<'l<'. 

A ti'ai li'T oti' t> it-kfil his I'ln--*, “ Whftt 
i- tin* iii;;li<-'-t fnriii of aiiiiiial lin-' " (allinl- 
iiiu'. <»t I'niirs*'. t(i iiiani. i*n->»Mitly n iiainl 
wilt lip. ati'i u Miiail void* <|iia\eroil out, 

•• I'h'jw, sir. a ■/<><»//’/ " 

Aiul ^•^•rtailll_\ in tliat sonse tla-ro is no 
liijliiT hiiiii Tio\va<la\s. Why. n tu'w-lMirn 
Uiliy yirall.' staiKls four six iin lics, aiul 
is H fiMit talliT at six inonihs uhl still an 
infant — wliih* a full ^rown s]>*'<iiiii'n may 
r*M< li to tXM iit) two or tui'uty tlin*e fia-t or 
iiioro that is. ahont as hi:.'h as hmr tiii*n 
siaii'lin;; one on tin* slionhhns <»f anotli<-r ' 
So that if you hail a p' t oirall'o you wouhi 
have to oo up a pictty h'lio laildiT I'verv 
inne vou w'aiili'il to pat him on the hi’ail. 

It woitM he an cxiH'ii'.ivc ]s-t, thoiiofi. to 
hiiy : you W'inhl not oi t one muter tliiee or 
four huinlre'l poiiii'l'. Anil then they are 
ih'Iieate ami (litliinlt t^ keeji, ri'i|nii'ino 
"leat warmth, plent.v of ventilation, ami 
<'areful iliet : atnl, with exery attention, 
ai** very snl>jei-t to <li..i'a<.e of tin* Innos 
anil joints. .\t the Zimi yon xvill see notices 
jKisteil up re'inestin;; visitors mu to fee.I 
them. I tim afrai.i they their full share 
of hulls, iiotxx itlistaiiilin^'. 

Ami when yoti are there in the oiralVe- 
house, just hmk Rt the wall on your rijlit- 
liaml side as you stand faein>r the .animals' | 
<ieiis. and you will oliserve a rmtml, eiij)- | 
sliajieil dent in the solid xvmMlen hulkhea'l. 
riiat is the nulo;.'raph of one of the-w* erea* 
tures a hie one which iliisl a fexx- years 
aoo. The hite .Mr. Frank Ihiekland and 
another o»‘ntlenian xvere alone in the i 
house one day, Htaniliiie in front of the , 
caoe. XX lien the nsiiallv eentle Uvisf sud- 
lieiily extended its hmo ncek over the top 
rail and sxx uTi'.’its hea.i violently nmml at | 
tliem, jii't iiii'siii;; their faces, and hriiio- 
in;; Its little velvety-liMikine horn Inui" 
aeaiiist the xvall. There is tmue character 
a>s)ut n ;;iratto than you iiii;;ht ^livu him 
ere.lit fur. 

M'hat a neck it is! Do yon knoxv. I ' 
lielieve that it must U* respoiisil.le for some ' 
of those Very enormous snake stories that j 
liail fnun .\fiica. although there n* illy is I 
no neeessiiy for li' tioii m imaoiiuitioii to j 
adxl anythin;; to the reptiles they aeiually 
iMix^ess’on that rontiiietit. seeing that ^ 
pythons have U'eti ineastired dead at j 
thirty fis*t. Still, the head and neck of ] 
a tal) ;'irafre. projected over the hushes or | 
luiiono the hranches of a tive, must [ire'ent , 
a X er.v Herpeiitine aspis’t to an unaeeiistoim'ii 
>]>eelntor. XX ho proliaidy would Hot investi- j 
y.ite very closely if lie yot the l.io-stmke j 
i<lea well into him. Vet for all its lenolli j 
it ha.s hut the re;.;ul.ar niimher of ioints in I 
its neek - seven. An animal's neck is that I 
]Hirtion of its Uicklionc from the head to I 
xvhere the ri1>s N‘i;in, and this is made up | 
in all tiianiiimls of seven rines or vortchne, 
no more and no less, xvith tliree exce]itions 
-the inanalee. or sea enw, and two si>eeies 
of slotli. (loint4>tlie next house ana I<M>k 
at tile liipiHifiotamus ; lie .seems to liave no 
neck at all, yet here, too, we should Knd 
the typical sex-en luoces. Man. mouse, 
whale, sheep. ;;uinea-pi;;. yirafl'e .and ail 
have seven rrrri'ii/ (or neck) vertebra*. 

I w.as ;;rL*atly disturlied in mind on reml- 
iiio in the nexvspa|>er a few days apo liial a 
/’'iiiri/tn piraffe had just ls*en 1«orn in 
Hostoek's luennperie—“ the only one ever 
hred in this country.” So I should think— 
or in any other. The piraffe is, of course, 
unknown in South America, heinp confineii 
to .\frica entirely ; in fact, it is one of tlie 


crenlun*s I oimaoiily cited in illustration of 
the '•inpiilar eoiitriL'l U-ixieeii the life-forms 
of till* two cciniiiiciii'. South .Xmerii'a, 
leeminp with animals ami im>'t luxuriant 
in vepetation, has scarci*ly any hip Is'asts 
i of its own. Til'* wil.l h'lr-cs and entile 
' found on Is pampas are tm-i. ly the de- 
I sccu'lants of tlm-e iiitiodmisl hy tiie 
Spaniards and I'ort iipncsc evca)H‘d from 
domestication. Its lHr;:c'i cat, the jiipnar, 
is a verj’ iiisipnilicant atiair iHunpared to 
its eastern relatives, xxliile the puma, here 
I rcpnsxnlinp the lion, m> hipp.-r limn a 
sliccpdop. The osiri'lics of the Kiver 
I’late are handy one fourth the size of 
those at the Cais*. ilcj.tilcs, jieiliaj.s, 
miplit strike an cxcii Kilaiice. Init wolxcs, 
fo\<*s, and pips an* all of smalliT s|a-cies, 

I ami the llama. al|>.i<-a. and xiciii'iaare poor 
siil>stitutes in )Miiiit of hulk for anleloja's, 
elantls, and camels. (1 ex|a‘ct it was a 
* llama that did duly for the IVriivian 
piratl'e.) Hut hs.k at .Africa xvithin the 
same |>aralh Is <>f latitude, and under con¬ 
ditions a.H I,early as jMi'sihle similar. What 
do w e lind t here ? 'I he rhiiKN cros. the hip- 
|><i|Mitamns, th'* idephaiit. lion, piniHe, leo- 
i [laid, zchra, *|iiappa. and ever so many 
I more ctuiiparatively hope hrutes. On the 
I other Imnil, S.iufh .American animals e\- 
lii'dt a r.'markahle icndciicv to live in tn*es. 
Then* an* more arlsireal forms of all de¬ 
scriptions (birds, mammals, and n'|ili]cs) 
found there than in any other part of tlie 
xvorld. 

Dneo a little Imv was asked whether he 
had ever seen an elcjihaiit's skin (p■.'t•hnl>s 
it xvasthe same little Isiy liefore-meiitioned). 
“ Yes. sir. " he re|died pniiiiptly. “ Hove 
you ; ■’ said the ina.ster, soniexvh.at snr- 
pri*n*d, for an elephant's skin is a very rare 
trophy. “ Hrnv where have you seen one 1" 
■•On an elcpliant, sir!” ^ you are not 
very likely to have seen a piraire's hide 
unless there wius a piraffe inside it. for 
hunters do not often take tlie trouble to 
preserve the skin, as it is too heavy tocarry 
away in that swelferinp climate. I have 
never lasted the Hosh myself, hut have lieen 
told lli-at eoxv piraffe-mcat is sxveet and 
nutritions: that of the bull, e.\ce]>t the 
tonpiie, is lianlly eatable, lieinp touph and 
musky. .AMipalors’ riesli and epps—both of 
which I have lieen eotn|H*Ile<l to “come 
d'lxvn to” in niy time—have a horrible 
llavour of musk. 

'I'he preat heipht of the pirafTe is with¬ 
out 'louht of service to it in puardinp 
npainst its onemi**s ; it surveys the country 
a.s from a waU-h-t<ix\er. Sir Saiuiiel Haker 
s'lYs that no w ild animal is so djtlicult to 
stJtlk, and it rarely if ever falls a prey to 
tlie lion, whose favourite ftssl in .Africa is 
the <|ti.appa. (dratfes are diminisliinp in 
numl>cr an«I re<“e<linp further and further 
ye.arly licfore man and pun])owder, hut 
they are still to lie siphtctl at times witliin 
thirty milt*s of Delnpoa. 

Alsint live-and-twenty years apn. a po<k 1 
many were born in the Zotilopical (lanlens 
in London. Some of these were sold, or 
sent in exehanpe for other animals to con¬ 
tinental inenapories. One day the super¬ 
intendent and kceiiers succeeded in eaU-h- 
inp, after a preat de.al of trouble, a yoiinp 
one which was to lie removexl, and the jxKir 
thinp was mi friphteneti that it die<l in tlie 
kcejiev'a arms. Aniinnls hred in the par- 
dens are usually mure nervous and wilder 
than those which haxe been captured 
abroad and hronpht there ; the latter must 
necessarily have lieen subjected to some 
amount of handlinp, and have thereby 
acquired a ooiitidence in man which their 
offsprinp do not jaissess. Many of the doer, 
for instance, which ctmie up so tamely and 


fee<l «iut of your hand, po nearly mad with 
t4‘rror if aii.v ntteiiipt i.** made Ui secure 
tliein. M'licn it is thouplit <lesirahie t<i take 
one out of the padtiooic, pitfalls and trn|i«< 
have often to Im* dcvisiHl, and the risk of 
injury to the crc.ature is so preat, and the 
time, trouble, an<l exi>en.se of its removal 
so considerable, that tlie authorities s'lme- 
times d«*em it lielier lo.sliiMit it. .My hriHsls 
of little snakes take a lot more tumiiip 
. tiiRti their |•n^«*nls. 

I Th** pirnlh* i> an instance—not flic «>nly 
I one, hy any means —of an animal known 
; to the ancients, then forpotten or repard«'«l 
i as a myth by suceeeilinp penenations, anti 
I finally ixsiisovered. In tlie l.uxenibourp 
I there is .a very ohl p.ainlinp representinp 
1 this creature Ia<l**n with iiierchaiidise and 
j l*'d as a hea-t of hunien, and for a loiip 
I time this picture was lookeil u|H>n with 
I the sanu* mcit-dulity that would now he 
j cxhihitwl if it j"U tin.ve*i a mermaid or a 
j centaur. When, however, tlie piratfe was 
! apain estahlislied as a fact, and esiiecially 
I wlien it allowed a tendency to increa.se and 
niulti]i]y in coiitincment, men's tliouplits 
I tiinieii once nmn? to this <ild )>aintinp, and 
I liojies were entertained that the lankv 
i|iiailru]K.*<l mipht even liecome doniesti- 
catod ill our midst. Those Iio]>es liave huip 
: since li<.*eii da-sheil Ui the prouml, but jier- 
haps our loss is not so very preat in that 
r**sja*x.*t. A *loiiiestic piratl'e would hardly 
have su|xerHe*l«*d the liorse, or «ntere*l into 
eomix^tition with uiir ]>arcels jiost : |kis- 
sihly it miplit have licon utilised furcleaninp 
M'cond-ritsir witulow s, or as a fire-escajie I 

Peofile in hypoiie <lays haxe ridiculed 
the existence of not *iidy the piraffe, hut 
the IiiiqxiiiotamuN and tlie porilla a.s xxell. 
The climliinp {lorch of the Indian Archi- 
{•elapo was quite incretiihle to motlem 
naturalists, thouph mentioned unmistak¬ 
ably hy Theoidtra-slus. So with the sinp- 
inp-tish of the S]mni.sh Main; while all 
RC“*‘ounf8 of tlie plant squid.s or cuttle-fish, 
sixty or eiplitv feet lonp and weipliinp 
tons, were alisolutely derid^ until a quarter 
of a century apo. 

The old name for the giraffe wa.s camel¬ 
opard, a com]siund wonl indicating, a.s 
you will infer, that the bea-st Ixire a re¬ 
semblance lM>th to the camel and leopard. 
The si»otlinp of its skin is certainly very 
similar to that of the latter, thouph on a 
larper pattern. There is nothinp jierliaiis 
m«»rc wonderful in Nature than theiww'«- 
hility of the.se stri]ied an«l s]iockle<l animals 
in their native woo*is and junples, Imwever 
plarinp and conspicuous tliey may appear 
In capes. 

A tiper or a zebra,or a black python with 
the most brilliant polden blotches ma.v 
lie .M-anned over and over apain at a 
distance of a few feet, even by a practised 
eye, ami not bo detected, fo pertectly do 
they seem to melt into and form part of 
tlie rceils and branches and chequered 
light and shade among the fallen leaves. 
And tiiat brings me to mention, bv way of 
a w ind-up, that a»course of lectnre.s, which 
ironiises to be a very interesting one, is 
x*inp ilelivered at the ZcHilopical (inrdeiis. 
hy Mr. Frank Beddard, on “The Colom-s of 
Animals.” These lectures used to be fvee 
to any visitors to the Zoo on tlio days 
when they were held, hut that plan was 
found to have many diiadvuntapes. People 
walked in out of curiosity, an*i walked out 
again when they fountl' that it wa.s not 
jxtrforming monkeys or Hons jumping 
through hoops, much to the disturbance of 
those who came to listen. A valuable 
bequest was made to the Zoological Society 
some years ago to provide for such a course 
every year. 
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COLYN DOLPHYN, THE BRETON 


ODO jpartioolar twenty-third of 
June m the good old days when 
!bdward iv. tat on the English throne^ 
the morning son shone very brightly 
upon stately St. Donat's Castle in Gla- 
nio^nshire. The bine sea in front 
of it rippled with much quiet music, 
whilst within doors there was great 
gladness; for Sir Harry Stradllng was 
expected home that day, after a long 
absence on his estate in Somerset. 
There was no doubt of bis coming 
before nigh^ll, for messengers had 
arrived with the news yesteraay, and 
now a favourable breese was abroad. 

'There was much loving solicitude 
exercised by the fair young Lady 
Stradling in choosing the dresses to bte 
worn by herself and her little son 
Thomas. With all the enthusiasm due 
to such an occasion, she remembered 
the sweet pleasure expressed b^ her 
husband at seeing her in the simple 
robe of shtmmery olue silk which had 
been brought from the East by his 
grandfather long ago, when be returned 
xrom his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
bringing alK) with him the much- 
coveted difl^ty of Knight of the Sepul¬ 
chre. And so she denned this, “tbe 
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more to give him joyous greeting,” she 
told herself. Everything went on 
merrily as the proverbial “wedding 
bells ; ” for Sir Harry was beloved by 
all about him, from wife to humblest 
retainer. And now throughout castle 
and village ran an ezpectent throb. 
“ Sir Harry is coming ! * shouted men 
and maidens as they danoed about with 
much holiday vigour, and greeted each 
other as if some new and goodly ex¬ 
perience had suddenly come to them. 

At noon the villagers flocked to the 
great hall of the castle, as was their 
wont, to partake of the dinner daily 
set for them there. When this wag 
over, instead of returning to their 

joined in a 
le grounds, 
to give their 
lord an unmistakable welcome—and he 
must soon be home now. Ladv Strad¬ 
ling and her young son moved among 
the holiday-takers with smiles and 
many kind words. 

In the midst of their fun and frolic 
one raised a shout of “Sir Harry’s 
ship ! ” and instantly all stood still and 
looked over the sea. 

A trim little craft was seen in the 



PIRATE. 


distance, evidently coming in the 
direction of St. Donat’a Nearer it 
came and nearer, when suddenlv it was 
observed to tack about and up 

channel. Then appeared two other 
vessels, and these oisappeared in the 
same direction. The viflwerB returned 
to their sports, and the artomoon wore 
on apace. 

The wind began to rise and Lady 
Stradling to be anxioua There had 
always ^n a marked punctuality in 
all her husband's ways, even the most 
trivial. She could not understand bU 
absence. Summoning the messengers 
of yesterd^ to her, she bade them re¬ 
peat Sir Harm’s words, which she 
compared carefully with the missive 
in his own handwriting. There was do 
doubt this WM the day he purposed 
being home, this 23rd of June. 

In the early dariniess the rustics 
lighted by the bm well of the castle 
their “ fire of St. ^hn,” which on this 
evening of the year had been kindled 
from time immemorial to drive away 
the dragons, that at such a season are 
peculiarly ofiensive and terrible in the 
neighbourhood of spring water. No 
one could recollect with oertMi^y that 
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he had ever seen a drago^ but the 
8imple*heaiifed folk, gathering about 
the crackling bran<meiL somehow felt 
that dragons did undoubtedly roam 
about on this especial night, but that 
bv the grace of St. John and the power 
oi their bonfire they were prevented 
from approaching them or their welt 

u do ^ lii^t his lordship on his 
way,” said gaunt Tom Qethyn, as he 
threw an armful of fuel in the fire. 

“ Yes, and so it will” consented old 
William Jenkyn. *'ril tell you what 
we’U do, Tom; we’U make a night of it 
for the sake of Sir Harry as w^l as the 
di^ons.” 

Tne proposal was unanimously agreed 
to, ana a messenger was sent in to tell 
her ladyship of their intent, that she 
might not be scared in her sleep by the 
strange blaze. 

A wild and stormy time had these 
fire-watchers that night, and though no 
dragons were actually seen, yet every¬ 
thing conspired to convince them— 
had they indeed ever doubted—that 
strange monsters were abroad. The 
wind rose and howled in the trees and 
round the castle, whilst the great waves 
jumped on the beach below. It was 
with the utmost difficulty that they 
kept their fire alight. One saw mys¬ 
terious lights on tne sea, another was 
certain the hounds had never been so 
restless and unceasing in their pro¬ 
long^ howla 

"1 don’t think I should stay any 
longer if it weren’t for the master,^ 
said young Richard Griffiths to the 
companion nearest him. 

‘‘ rior would 1 either,” was the answer 
Qethyn gave. 

It never occurred to them for an in¬ 
stant that it did not need about a score 
of watchers to keep one solitary fire 
alight. If the truth were told, they 
were all too superstitious and tearful 
to leave the fire to find their way to 
their beds in the darkness. 

Inside the castle L^y Stradling 
could g^t no rest. The wind frightened 
her, and drove her thoughts in many a 
wild direction; she pictured her hus¬ 
band in all kindd of dangers and trou¬ 
bles, yet, strange to say, she never for 
an instant guessed the ^e cause of 
bis absence. 


IL 

Sib Harry Stradling had stepped on 
board his little schooner that momiog 
with a light heart. He had succeeded 
in settling satisfactorily the many mat¬ 
ters whi^ for a couple of years had 
caused him worry and anxiety when¬ 
ever he thought of his estate in Somer* 
set. It must, howevM*, be confessed 
that his gladness arose principally from 
the fact that be now felt himself free to 
undertake the journey to Jerusalem, to 
which he had looked forward with long¬ 
ing for some time past. Love of adven¬ 
ture powerfully in the Stradling 
blood in those days. Sir Harry’s father 
had found a grave in the Holy Land, 
whilst both his grandfather and great¬ 
grandfather had visited Bethany and 
knelt on the banks of the Jordan. It 
seemed part of his inheritance, which 
he never cared to question; ne, too, 
was dmwn mysteriously to the East. 
The pilgrimage was one of the many 


privileges that had descended to him 
with the name and estates of the 
doughty Stradlinsrs. 

His light craft danced along merrily 
now over the curling waves. The 
favouring breeze filled out the sails, 
and away they fled in the direction oi 
Glamorganshire. The crew lounged 
about in the sunshine, idly toying with 
a rope here and ther^ whilst the old 
harper touched his strings and recited 
a poetic rhapsody wherein Stradling 
prowess was celebrated with all the old 
Welsh fire of exaggeration. Then fol¬ 
lowed a plaintive love-appeal, and Sir 
Harry, as he stood and gazed fixedly 
into the s^ thought of his fair young 
wife awaiting him at St. Donat’s, and 
how very soon now he should see her 
sweet smile. 

He was roused from his reverie by 
the voice of one of the sailors, who drew 
his attention to two queer-looking ves¬ 
sels, evidently shaping their course so 
as to cross their own bow a mile or so 
ahead. 

“ I don’t like the look of them at all, 
may it please your lordship,” said the 
man. 

** Why not, my cautious John ? ” asked 
Sir Harry, banteringly. 

“ They are much too low in the water 
and long in the body to mean any good, 
and an ordinary coaster doesn’t carry 
such a big sail to the wind as the first 
one out yonder.” 

Sir Harry laughed at the man’s fears, 
but yet gave all his attention to what 
was before him. Slowly and surely the 
strange craft bore down upon them. 
Did they actually mean to cross their 
path, or was it all a mere accident of 
sailing 1 To find this out Sir Harry, 
orders the sailors to change the course 
they were pursuing, and to tack about 
ana run up the Severn. There was now 
no doubt left. The sails of their pur¬ 
suers flapped idly for a^ minute, and 
then caught the wind again. They were 
quickly nearing. 

*‘Colyn Doljmyn, as surely as this is 
St John’s Eve 1 ’’ shouted out one of the 
men. “And they’ve hoisted that vil¬ 
lainous ginger flag of theirs; they’re 
not honest enough to swing up a black 
one 1 ” 

It was too true. They were being run 
down by the notorious Breton pirate, 
whose wild deeds in Hiose waters had 
caused the blood in many a brave heart 
to curdle. Sir Harry could see the coast¬ 
line &r away, and almost distinguish 
the turrets of his own castle. He rapidly 
measured the distances with his eye, 
and saw at once that it was impossible 
either to baffle his pursuers or to get 
away from their clutches by fair sail¬ 
ing. He knew that resistance was also 
useless; their weapons would serve 
them in no satisfactory manner, for 
they were but few, and consisted chiefly 
of the sword hanging in his own belt 
and on odd knife or axe belonging to 
the sailors. They had set out with no 
anticipation of danger of the kind that 
now threatened them, they looked only 
for a summer’s-day cruise, and a sam 
and vrelcoroe landing on the shore be¬ 
neath the castle. 

Nearer and nearer drew the long, 
rakish-looking boats, until at length 
the foremost of the two was abreast of 
them. Then with wild yells, and headed 


by their captain, the pirates were on 
board, most of them with long knives 
between their teeth. They appeared 
surprised at finding no resistance, and 
proceeded at once to tie the hands and 
feet of their captives. 

It soon became evident to Sir Hany 
that Hie pirates knew very well who 
their prisoners were, for Colyn Dol- 
phyn, having got the lord of St. Donat’s 
on board his own ship, told him frankly 
that they had been on the look-out for 
him for several days, and that now, with 
good luck on their side, they intended 
making the most of it. 

“There need be no blood in this 
afiair,” said the pirate chief, in a busi¬ 
nesslike way. “ 1 am in want of money 
just now, and the lives of yourself and 
your men are worth a considerable sum. 
To-morrow I will take a mess^e from 

? ’ou to St. Dmiat’s, instructing your 
riends to hand me 2,200 marks (about 
£1,400]^ in return for which yon will 
immediately set at liberty. Ltet your 
message be brief, and as I go alone you 
had Mtter add, in case of anxiety on 
the part of your people to keep me on 
shore when they nave roe there, that 1 
have given orders for two of your men 
to be tossed overboard, properly tied, 
every hour 1 am away after sunset to¬ 
morrow, and that at tne sunrise follow¬ 
ing you yourself will go in the same 
fashion.” 

“ But they have no such a sum of 
money anywhere to give you,” replied 
Sir Harry. 

“ Tell them to get it, then, and I’ll go 
again in three days to receive it. Re¬ 
member, there must be no double-deal¬ 
ing anywhera or you’ll see noting 
again oz your St. Donat’s.” 

The Stradling blood leaped in Sir 
Harm’s veins, and a proud retort was 
on his lips, but be saw the uselessness 
of it all, and bit his tongue in silence 
instead. 

He scrawled laboriously, as was his 
wont in writing, a simple message to 
his wife, telling her where she was to 
borrow the large sum needed for his 
ransom, and cautioning her to suffer no 
harm in any way to brfall the b^rer, 
who was none other than Ckilyn Dot- 
phjra himself. 

When the pirate had got possession 
of this document he bade Sir Harry a 
good evening with mock courtesy, called 
his lieutenant to him, gave him instruc¬ 
tions in a low voice, and soon after left 
the ship. 

There was a momentary bustle as 
the prisoners were transferred from 
Sir Harry’s schooner to the care of the 
pirates ; and then with sails re-set the 
two vessels, with their ginger-colour^ 
flogs still defiantly flying, made for the 
Somerset coast, leaving behind them 
Ck>lyn Dolphyn and a h^dful of picked 
men in the craft belonging to St 
Donat’a 

With the twilight came great gusts 
of wind, and the waves, as if on ven¬ 
geance bent, swept over the decks of 
low-lying ships. 

By midnight, 'however, they were 
safely anchored in a little creek they 
had run into ; and in the morning Sir 
Harry Stradlinu found himself lying in 
company with his men in a cave which 
bore traces of being occasionally used 
as a dwelling-place. Some half-dozen 
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villainous-looking sen-roblx'rs armed to 
tile teeth played the part of gaolers. 

On the afternoon of the third day 
nows was brought them that the ransom 
hiMi been paid by Ladv Stnidling, and 
that Colyn Dolphyn had signali^ to 
bring out Sir Harry and his followera 
t>tni)ghtway they were all blindfolded 
And carrie<i along passages and down 
steps, until at length they knew they 
were in the cabin oi a ship. Here thev 
were laid, still bandaged and secured. 
They could hear the sailors on deck 
inakit^ preparations for getting out to 
sea. Then lollowed the motion of sail' 
ing and the sound of waves lapping 
the sides of the vessel, and they Knew 
they were on their way home to (llamor- 
ganshire. Early nextinorning they were 
place<lon thedeckof their own .schooner, 
with bandages and ropes taken ofi*. A 
few hours later they louiid themselves 
anchored under St Donat's Castle. 


Ul. 

Sir Harry SmtouHo found it neces¬ 
sary, in order to repay the money 
liorrowed for his ransom, to sell severaJ 
of his possessions—to wit, the manors of 
Sutton in Glamorganshire, of liassaleg, 
Kogerston, and Tregwilymn in Mon¬ 
mouthshire. together with two others 
in Oxfordsnire. And yet he thanked 
(•o<l for his e.s«ra|)e, and but quoted the 
oftener the old family motto, Duw a 
Di</t>n (God and enough). But we must 
not transform the doughty lord of St. 
Donat's into a saint. He was by no 
lueiuis this, for he swore a great oath 
that ho would one day pay back Colyn 
Dolphyn in his own coin, which looks 
very much like cherishing a spirit of 
r«‘venge. But a mightier than ne hath 
4leclare<l, “ Vengeance is Mine ; I will 
reiiay and ^ough retribution did 
Tiltiniatcly overtake the pirate, as will 
seen, it fell not to the part of Sir 
Harry to personally meddle in it, ex¬ 
cept, perlia])8, in an indirect manner. 

The indirect manner was of this fol¬ 
lowing fashion. With the balance ac¬ 
cruing to him from the sale of his 
w'veral properties, after his debt of 
.£1,400 had t>eeii liquidated, Sir Harry 
causecl to be erected a watch-tower 
{which still stands) in the New Park 
near the castle, from which one could 
see for miles across the channel. In 
this he placed weapons of all kinds, 
and men to watch day and night for 


the sea-thief who had robbed him, for 
be came often to the neighbourhood. 

But Colyn Dolphyn seemed in no 
hurry to be caught and punished, and 
some two years passed by with nothing 
of excitement of this kind to the dwel¬ 
lers in St. Donat’a 

Meanwhile Sir Harry grew restless 
with desire to see the Holy Land, and 
accordingly began to make prepara¬ 
tions for leaving home. 

At length these were completed, and 
with much show of pomp and magnifi¬ 
cence, with banners floating in the air 
and the notes of the clarion waking the 
echoes on the hills, Sir Harry Stradling 
rode forth to his port of sailing, atten¬ 
ded by the most trusty of his retainers. 

.’Vnd silence and sorow stayed at 
borne with Lady Stradling and her boy. 


rv. 

Another eve of St John hod come; 
but the lord of St Donat’s had not 
returned. The fear of the dragons 
was still as lively as ever in the hearts 
of the castle retainers and the rustics 
of the neighbourhood. Despite the 
stormy weather, the usual bonfire was 
to be lighted, and this time, by per¬ 
mission of her ladyship, on the top of 
the watch-tower. A plentiful supply 
of food and drink had been sent from 
the castle, and the building was conse* 
auently full of dragon-fnghteners—it 
is so easy to w'atch for kinds of 
terrible beasts from within strong walls 
well provisioned ! 

The night was wearing on apace 
when one of the motley crew drew atten¬ 
tion t-o what this time were unmistak- 
a)>]e limits on the sea ^uite close at 
hand. They were drawing nearer to 
the shore each moment. A strange 
wild excitement filled the watchers; 
there could be no doubt that the lights 
were those belonging to a ship which 
in a few moments must of necessity be 
driven on the beach. These men were 
not only believers in the existence of 
di^ons: they were full of the super¬ 
stition then current that shipwrecked 
folk were the abandoned of Heaven. 
This superstition suited the conduct of 
coast-dwellers in a marvellous manner; 
for if Heaven had withdrawn its smile 
from the shipwrecked men and women, 
they were without doubt fit objects 
for all kinds of cruelties. Scant assist¬ 
ance was ever rendered to sufferers of 


this kind, whilst the wreckers, telling 
themselves, in mock piety, that it was 
no good to tight against Heaven, neg¬ 
lect^ the castaways and appropriated 
their goods. 

A great greed now possessed the 
hearts of these watchers by tlie tire of 
St. John; and whereas wild horses 
would not have dragged them out into 
the darkness and the power of the 
dragons, the expected sliipwreck did. 
They were wary enough, however, to 

{ irovide themselves with weapons before 
saving the tower 

Silently and cautiously, and without 
lights, they crept down to the Ijeach. 
Lantenis were moving about, and much 
loud and angry shouting was to )>e 
heard. There appeared to be violent 
altercation going on between two of 
the sailors about the great fire in the 
watch-tower, which had been taken for 
Dunraven light, and by which the ship 
bad been steer^. But the villagers 
were in no mood to brook delay in 
securing plunder, and soon were on the 
shore close to the wreck. 

A great savage yell broke from the 
sailors when they aiscovered a number 
of strange forms near them, and a 
struggle commenced in the darkness. 
The rustics had the advantage, how¬ 
ever, and, by dint of much hewing and 
hacking with the weapons they had 
provided themselves with, overpowered 
the half-dozen sailors who had escaped 
a watery grave. The smith of the 
village was despatched to the tower for 
ropes, with which they securely bound 
the prisoners, and forthwith com¬ 
mence to carry them from the l)eacL 
An unexpected recognition occurr^ as 
three brawny fellowsthrewtheir trouble¬ 
some burden on the grass beside the 
watch-tower, for the great light from the 
fire had enabled one to make out the un¬ 
mistakable features of Colsoi Dolphyn. 
At the cry oonsequent on this <lis- 
covery others ran to the spot, some of 
whom, having been among Sir Harry’s 
crew when taken by the pirates, also 
declved to the robber’s personality. A 
wild scene of hatred and revenge now 
took place, and in the first light of the 
morning six lifeless bodies were cut 
down from the trees and dropped over 
the cHfiTs into the sen. 

Three days afterwards news reached 
St. Donat’s that Sir Harry Stradling 
had died in the island of Cyprus on his 
way home from Jerusalem. 
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MY HOLIDAY TRIP IX A TURKISH TRANSPORT. 


Tn tlie nutuinn of ISTS, junt at the cln**e 
1 of tlie lJii-<'o.Turki«li War, I found 
Tiiy^olf at ('on-<tantitioitie, liavinj; vnyaj^d 
there for healthV nake on a merchant 
Hteaiiier ai^ the ^ost of tlie capUun. The 
vewel hail di••char^:e^l iIm car^'o and waa 
wnitine for onlerH, when the newa came 
tliat tlie owners had conclu<le«i an agree¬ 
ment with the Turkish (Jovemment to 
carry tnsijH in the Black Sea. Thi* woa 
to me an nnexi>ected turn of affairs, and 1 
hail to make up my mind quickly aa to 
what I aliould do. I mi);ht return to Eng¬ 
land hv another steanier, or remain at Con- 
arantinopie till the contract waa out, or 
ato]> on bonn) and aee tlie thing through. I 
<Iecide«l on the latter course. It would lie 
an ex|ierience entirely novel, and would 
{[ive me tlie chance of getting aome insight 
into the Turkish way of doing things. 

My opportunities in this direction began 
at «ince. As soon aa the contract waa 
signed a num1>er of cari>enters came on 
Ixtard and cnmmenceil making preparations 
for the truiqis. Tliese consistetl mainly in 
knocking together a rough ’tween decks 
liotween the hold and the upper deck, 
in putting up gangways, and in making 
some rudimentary sanitary arntnfremenU. 
These lieing completed, the andior was 
weighed, aud we moved up the Danlanelles 
to tlie point where the men were to em¬ 
bark. Soon we beheld the white tents of 
the camp gleaming in the morning sun. 

In anotlicr lialf-nour M-e bad broiight-to, 
and the emliarkation coniiuenceit. The 
men had lieen prisoners of war whom the 
Russians hail cajitured at Plevna, the 
Shipka Pas.s, and elsewhere. On the con¬ 
clusion of i>oace tliey had lieen returned to 
Turkey, and were now to lie disbandeil ami. 
sent hack to their homes on various points 
of the south coast of the Black Sea. 
Sjieedily the wafer was covered witii boats 
crowdeil to the water’s edge, the occupants 
of which were by-and-by transferred to onr 
decks. These ojierations gave rise to some 
curious scenes. The titst-comere were in 
tiiis case by no means the best servetl in 
the matter of accommodation. Their fate 
was to lie bundled into the black filthy 
hold, where they were packed like sar¬ 
dines, and separated by two crowded decks 
aliove them from the upper air. It was a 
wonder that half of them w'ere not suffo¬ 
cates! before the voyage was over. Two or 
tiiree subordinate nificera were placeil at 
the gangway which led to this infenial 
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region, and if—as was the case in more 
tlian one instance—any nnwillingness was 
shown to descend, matters were cut short 
by a rough push, which sent the recalcitrant 
one dying neadiong down the steps. In 
one case of nnusual obstinacy the utfender 
wa.s brought aft and punishment adminis- 
tereti in tlie sliajie of six slaps, delivered by 
six men in succession, with the flat of the 
band full in his face. 

When the embarkation was completed 
we had something like sixteen hundred men 
on Isianl. The hold and the middle and 
the upper deck were one living mass. My 
sleeping-berth was in a small cabin on the 
upiier deck, and to to it at night I had 
to walk right over the bo<lies and skulls of 
tlie recuiiiWnt warriors. Xo exception 
wliatever was taken to this on their part. 
Happily I was light, and their skulls were 
solid. 

The commanding officer was a tall, 
swarthy-featured man, with soft dark eyes 
and a iiuiet and gentlemanly manner. He 
spoke French, and soon after coining on 
board asked me if the captain could not 
procure for him some decent sleeping 
quarters. There really were none, as the 
only spare berth was occupied by myself. 
An arrang^eot was, however, at last 
effected wmch entirely satisfied him. Com¬ 
municating with my cabin was an ante¬ 
room about as large as a good-sized dog- 
kennel. My offer to him of the use of this 
was at once accepted, and so every night 
and morning, on my way in or ont of my 
room, I stepped over his tail form doubleil 
up on the Hoor, wrapped in bis long military 
cloak. 

What about the provisioning of this great 
conqiany ? The ^'oyage lasted pist over four 
days. Had the weatiier lieen batl it might 
have been double that time. The rations 
for the whole period consisted of five hard 
round cakes for each man, w-ith a daily 
allowance of water. Part of the water 
was cont4iined in casks; the ship’s tanks 
sajiplied the rest. The daily dole of the 
precious element presented an exciting 
spectacle. The tank water was under the 
control of our ship’s officers. At a certain 
hour the pump was fixeil, and the second 
mate stationed himself by the side to regu¬ 
late the supply. Over against him towerecl 
our chief engineer, a brawny Aberdonian, 
armed with a thick stick. If lie detected 
a man attempting surreptitiously to get a 
second helping of water—which was not 


nnfreqnently the case—whack came llic 
stick on to the head of tlie offender. It 
was most laughable, and also most signifi¬ 
cant. 

One of the amazing things in connection 
with this extraordinary voyage was the 
way in which our sliip's officers and men, 
some twenty-four all told, treated these 
sixteen hundred warrisrs. They bundleil 
tliem about as if they were a cargo of drv 
goods. And the Turks took it all a.s if ft 
were part of the natural order of things. 
Nothing, indeed, was more striking, con¬ 
sidering the frightful conditions under 
which tliese poor fellows were placed, tlian 
to observe the cheerfulness which pre- 
vfldled. Two-thirds of them were confined 
in the suffocating blackness of the hold and 
mid-deck, having to come up in relays to 
breathe. All of them were uithout cover¬ 
ing of any kind for the night, with tlie 
hard board for their lied. They weie 
half starved, many of them bearing tlie 
marks of ghastlv wound.s; and yet they 
laughed, chatted, and sang as though 
nothing was amiss. 

One day, indeed, there wo-s the beginning 
of a disturbance which looked as if it might 
become serious, but which came to a speedy 
and ludicrous ending, immediately under 
the bridge of the steamer, where I was at 
the moment standing, a free tight bad com¬ 
menced. Whatever the cause of it, it 
spread like wildfire, until very soon forty 
or fifty of the men were tugmng and fear¬ 
ing at each other like fiends. The affair 
beginning to look grave, the commanding 
officer was sent for. By-and-by his tall 
form was seen edging its way slowly in our 
direction. He came upon the bridge nnd 
looked a moment on the shouting, sti-ug- 
gling crowd beneath. Without a word lie 
turned, and, picking up a bucket of water 
which happened to be standing by, he 
emptieil its contents into the veiy thick of 
the tight. The effect was instantaneous 
and most salutarj'. The flames of war 
were completely extinguished by this cold 
douche. A roar of hearty laughter re¬ 
sounded from all sides, which tlie com¬ 
batants themselves could not help joining 
in ; and the quarrel was at an end. As for 
the colonel, not so mnch as a muscle of his 
swarthy countenance appeared to move, 
though a close observation revealed some¬ 
thing like a twinkle in the comer of his 
eye as he put down the bucket and calmly 
descended from tlie bridge. 
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MY HOLIDAY TRIP IN A TURKISH TRANSPORT 


We deposited our living freight in sac- 
ccssive detacliments at different points on 
tlie coast—at Inaboli, Sinope, Sanisun, and 
TreUxond. The scenery along the southern 
coast of the Black Sea is delicious, and the 
climate i>erfect. It is not, however, alto- 

( 'ether ,'in ideal existence which tlie in- 
lahitanls leail there. For instance, we 
learned on landing at Inaboli tliat the town 
Itad been in a stote of sie^ for several 
weeks |)ast from a hord.e of bandits, wlio 
had cut off all communication from the 
interior, and who robbed or levied black¬ 
mail on all u'ho attempted to i>as8 in or 
out. Tlie inliabitants uad just been de¬ 
livered from tills state of things by a sortie, 
in which the robber chief h^ b^n killed 
and his folloM ers dispersed. 

If one could only get decent government 
and security for liie and property, tins 
region would be a paradise for half-pay 
officers and people generally of small means 
and large families. Delicious fruits of all 
kinds are in superabundance, while beef 
and mutton can be had for something like 
a penny a ixmnd. 

When we reached Trebizond and Itail 
landed our last contingent, we imagined 
we had done with the Turks. But that 
was not so. Instead, some further expe¬ 
riences of a i>articularly lively character 
were in store for us, os the sequel wilt 
show. 

But first a word about Trebizond and its 
ncighbonrliot^I. We remained there some 
forty-eigiit hours, a stay which gave me 
the opportunity of carrying out a fondly- 
cherished idea. When 'in England I h^ 
read in one of the daily pa]>ers a most vivid 
description by a war correspondent of a 
ride he had Iiad from Trebizond to Erze- 
roum, amongst the defiles of the Armenian 
mountains. My idea was to get on his 
track, and see, if possible, a little of the 
country. 

“Mv dear fellow,” said tlie captain, 
when I mentioned my project to him, *‘if 
you ramble out of siglit of the town you 
will never come back alive. Your throat 
will be cut to a dead certainty by some of 
these rascally marauding Kurds.” There 
was no doubt that the expedition bad risk 
in it. In fact a traveller who knouw the 
country well has since told me tliat nothing 
could liave been more foolhardy tlian to 
venture there alone and unarmed. It was 
a miracle, he declared, that I escaped 
being robbed, and perhaps murdere<l. At 
all hazards, however, I set off. A few 
minutes brought me outside the old town, 
the streets of M'hich were as narrow, wind¬ 
ing, and filthy as are those of iSirkish 
towns in general. Ha\'ing struck the 
Erzeroum road I set off at a brisk pace, 
and soon found myself in a most picturesque 
valley, at tlie entrance to which were some 
well preserved remains of a great Iloman 
^ueauct. The valley speedily deepened 
into a narrow gorge, with precipitous hills 
sliutting it in on either side. I had pursued 
luy way for some distance along it when I 
was startled by the sudileo glitter of arms. 
Swinging round a sharp turning, away in 
front appeared tile after tile m Turkish 
soldiery fully armed, their fixed bayonets 
gleaming in the sun. If I had come out 
straiglit fi-om England, where tlie papers 
Mere at that time ringing witii sen-satioual 
accounts of atrocities committed by the 
Turkish tro<)|)a, my hair ought at this 
ap]>arition to Itave stood on end. Had 1 
not read of wayfarers, such as I was at that 
moment, being stripi>ed of everything, sub- 
ected to nameless indignities, robbed, and 
eft naked, bouinl to a tree, or with a ballet 
through the head ? But my recent close 
contact with “ tlie uns])eakable ” on our 
voyage lia«l somehow rubbed off the im¬ 
pression which these terrible stories were 
likely to «:reaie. I accordingly marched 


along to the rencontre withoat any par¬ 
ticular tremors. As we passed each other, 
the men bestowed on me a series of hard 
stares ; and the incident was over. At 
further points on my day’s travel I en¬ 
countered grou^is of natives, who regarded 
me with a gow deal of attention. To 
these men, who were all armed to the 
teeth, carrying each a doable row of car¬ 
tridges, symmetrically arranged on the 
breast, a girdle stuck full of pistols and 
daggers, and a lung rifle slung across the 
shoulders, a travellerlike myself, quite alone 
and unarmed, appeared an incomprehen¬ 
sible phenomenon. 

I s^nt the greater part of the day over 
my excursion, being well rewarded uy the 
M'lld and picturesque mountain scenery it 
afforded, and luckuy without encountering 
any disagreeable aaventnres. On my way 
lumk I had, at a certain point of the road, 
a moment of historic reminiscence, which 
in itself was more tiian a recompense fur 
any risks I may have run. I had accom¬ 
plished the larger part of my return jour¬ 
ney when, on rounding a sharp comer of 
the road, an imposing scene presented 
itself. Trebizond lay at uiy feet. In the 
bay our vessel was calmly nding at anchor, 
while bevond, the blue waters of the Euxine 
stretcheil league upon league, lit up hy the 
rays of the declining sun. Then it was 
that for the first time there flashed into my 
mind the remembrance of the historic 
ground I was standing upon. Xenophon’s 
**Anabasis” was the first Greek book I had 
ever read, and I recollected at this moment 
one of the crowning points of that famous 
story. I rememberedhowthe remnantuf the 
heroic Ten Thousand, at the end of their 
long march from the heart of Persia, after 
having braved fatigues and dangers iunu- 
merame, at length at Trebizond caught 
sight of the Poiitus Euxinus, and how, en¬ 
raptured at the sight, and at the know- 
letige that their fatigues and ]>erilii were at 
an end, tliey raised the mighty shout, 
“ Tlialatta, Tbalatta, the sea, the sea! ” 
It was without doubt on that very spot I 
was now standing! Certainly, it was a 
moment worth living, and the remembrance 
of it to be retained, to use Thucydides’ 
words, as a possession for ever.” 

On reaching the steamer I found every¬ 
thing in commotion. We were chartered 
afre^ to convey this time about a thou¬ 
sand troops to Constantinople. We soon 
discovered this was to be a very different 
affair from the voyage just ended. The 
men we had brought out, belng^retnmed 
prisoners, were without amis. Those we 
were now embarking were fully anned. In 
the former voyage there was only one 
superior officer, and he most mild and 
accommodating in his manners. The regi¬ 
ment in this last was accom{>anied By 
between twenty and thirty officers, who, as 
the sequel proved, were anything hut ac¬ 
commodating. 

Another and prodigious complication was 
bronght about by the fact that a number of 
these were bringing their wives with them ! 
Before we knew where we were the vessel 
was invaded by ladies. What wasgoinglube 
done mth them ? They were well dresseil, 
quiet, and gentle in their appearance and 
manners, but there was absolutely no ac¬ 
commodation for them except the naked 
deck. It 8ecme<l itnpossihlc that they 
were to remain there, exposed in the open, 
surrounded by hundreds of rude sohliery, 
and that day and night to the end of the 
voyage. And yet so it was! A rough 
canvas screen was rigged up at the stem, 
and this was the only protection afforded 
them. I tried to imagine what a comiiany 
of English officers’ u'ives or daugntere 
would say to a prospect like this ! 

But it was im{K)88ibIe to do anything, 
and besides, it seemed to strike nobody el^ 


as at all out of the way. There was not 
much time, moreover, for reflectioB nr 
sympathy, for we were soon occupied with 
another affair which touched us more iiu- 
niediately. On descending with the cap¬ 
tain to his cabin we found it, to ocr 
astonishment, crowded with officers. They 
bad taken full possession. Arm-chairs, 
sofa, even' table, were occupied, while 
those for whom luxuries of this kind -were 
not available had contented themselves 
with the floor. 

“This won’t do,”said the captain ; *‘we 
shall have to clear these fellows ont. It is 
not in the contract to have anybody in my 
cabin.” 

We had on board a young Greek, a 
representative of the Constantinople firm 
through whom the Turkish Government 
had negotiated the contract, and who acted 
as interpreter. He was now sent for and 
told to infomi our visitors that their pre¬ 
sence could not be permitted there. Tnen 
arose a mighty altercation, in which ever^*- 
body seemed talking at once. The captain 
bronght up the foundations of his vocabu¬ 
lary in English, while the opposite party 
replied in what I doubt not was eqaaliy 
choice Turkisli. Some of them in their 
rage lialf drew their swords and let them 
drop back with a menacing clash into their 
scabliards. The endiim of the controversy 
was quite dramatic. The captain, tired of 
aigument, walked to the cabin-door, and 
])omting to the companion-ladder 'with a 
grand sweep of the hand, thundered out 
the word “go.” The effect was electrical. 
His opjjonents were completely cowed by 
this determined attitude. Without another 
word they filed out one by one, till the 
cabin was left to ourselves. 

This triumph acliieved, we sat down to 
tea. But our difliculties were not yet o\'cr. 
While discussing onr meal, the first mate 
appeared, pulling a very lung face. 

“Well, M-, what is it? ” 

“ I don’t know what we are going to do 
with these officers,” said he. “They have 
all swarmed np on the bridge now. It is 

S ite certain we shall not be able to work 
e ship as long as they are up there, and 
they refuse to budge.” 

A council of Avar Avas held; the result of 
which w'as that the interpreter was de¬ 
spatched Avith a new message to the effect 
that the anchor Avonld not be Aveiglied, nor 
the vessel moved an inch toAvards Constan¬ 
tinople, till the bridge was cleared. This 
ultimatum had the desired result. 

But tiling were in a highlv electrical 
condition. The air seemed full of storm. 
About ten minutes after this little incident 
our steward came flying down the com- 
anion way, his face as Avhite as a sheet, 
eclating that the chief officer, who Avas a 
gigantic fellow of ferocious aspect, had 
drawn his SAvord on him and threatened t<» 
run him through. 

Ad hour later, as I aa'os sitting alone in 
the cabin, the Greek crept doum, with a 
very frightened look in his dark eyes, and 
thus accosteil me: “ I say, don’t you feel 
very much afraid ? ” 

“Afraid? Avhatof?” 

“ Why, of these Turks. Do you know 
what they are talking of doing ? ” 

“No. What is it?” 

“ Why, they are talking about throwing 
the crcAv overboard and AA'orkiug the ship 
themselves. They will keep the captain to 
gi\'e directions, but they avuI cut lus hands 
off.” 

I could not help laughing at this pru- 
gramiDC. “Do you mean to say, then, 
that you pay any attention to such jioor 
rubbish as that?’*^ 

“Ah, you don’t knoAV the Turks as Ave 
do,” was the rejoinder. 

And perliap if Ave liad been Greeks or 
Armenians instead of English we nught 
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h»ve fottiid the poritioa aBythiaK but 
a laaghinK matter. Cavtaialy, when one 
came to think of it, oar orcnmrtancee 
at that moment were eemewbat peculiar. 
It wait nifrhtfall. We were in Torkuih 
territorj, five hundred milee east of 
Constantinople, which ia an good aa aay> 
ioK east of civiiiaation. Ouraelvee and 
crew numbered some twenty-five all told, 
and we were Hurrounded a tbouaand 
Ottoman troo|M fully armed, wboee officers 
were inHatned with the intenaeet hoetility 
against ua. We came to no harm, how- 
e\’er, and next day the auanel waa settled 
in a manner entirely Turkish. 

Noticing that the scowls and Mack looks 
had disappeareil, 1 inquired of the inter¬ 
preter what tita change might mean. 

“ Oh, it is all right now,” said he. I | 
have myself squared the coloneL” 1 

“How?” I 

“(iave him a little present—a hundred | 
piastres," 1 

The piastres truly bad a magical effect. , 
He had no more tronble with the officers. ' 
Imagine tlie colonel of an English regiment 
approached by a clerk with a present of five 
snnlings (which was almut the amount of 
the sum) in settlement of a quarrel in 
which he considered his honour engaged ! 
But we were in Turkey, and not in Eng¬ 
land. 

As another specimen of Ottoman dealing. 

1 may mention that shortly after peace had 


been lestorad tihe fiaptain received a men- 
8^^^ from the eelonaf to say he had a qvaa- 
tity of beef which he eoola sell him a bar- 
I gain. The priee waa eeriainW moderate 
enough, being something nke three- 
' fartmi^ a poond. But how had the 
colonel come py his be^? There was no 
I great secret about that It had been sent 
I on board as rations for the troope. The 
chance, however, of filling hia pocket by 
the simple process of keeping their etomaclis 
empty appeared to their worthy commander 
one much too good to be lost Tommy 
Atkins is beard at times to fmunUe at the 
conditions of service in the English army; 
let him try a month with the Turks. It 
would prove, we imagine, a complete cure 
for his discontent—provided onTy he sur¬ 
vived it. 

The heat was very great during our 
return voyage, and the men suffered much 
from thirst. When a fresh water cask was 
broached the rush to it was fearfuL A file 
of men with fixed bayonets had to he sta¬ 
tioned round it to keep order. A terrible 
scene was enacteil under my eyes in con¬ 
nection with the water famina Close by 
one of the casks, which was stationed near 
the bridge, on which the first-mate and I 
were standiim, lay a poor fellow down with 
dysentery. This cask was opened while we 
were looking on. Immediately came the 
mad, wolfish rush. In the mi<ut of it the 
unfortunate sick man waa trampled by his 


comrades os though be had been a log of 
wood. 

** Look I ” sboated the mate; “ do you 
see that? The man is being trampled to 
death i ” 

In another minute he had thrown him¬ 
self into the midst of the frantic crowd. 
His huge, burly form towered over the 
men, whom be hurled right and left as 
he foi^ht his way to the victim of their 
brutality. 

“ He’s dead ! ” ke called out as soon as 
he reached him. 

He was, in fact, as good as dead, though 
not actually gone. He lingered for a few 
bours, and then pas^ to a realm where, 
let 08 hope, he received more mercy than 
was accorded him in this. 

Experiences of this sort, which show the 
kind of treatment to which the Turkish 
soldier is habitually subjected, both by 
oomrades and superiom, may lessen our 
surprise at the atrocities which he at times 
shows himself capable of committing upon 
others. 

1 learned that none of those we had on 
hoard, either officers or men, had received 
one farthing of pay for close upon two 
yeare. Ana yet as we passed tne mag¬ 
nificent palace of the Sultan on the Dar¬ 
danelles the poor fellows raised cheer upon 
cheer, as though its master were their most 
devoid friena, and they the best treated 
soldiery in the world. 
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THE HOLIDAY EXPERIMENTS OF HUMPHREY DEXTER PAGE. 

By Robert Kjchardbon, b.a. 


T here never wu at any scliool, in any land or age, 

A more ingenioxu boy, I think, than Hnmphrey Dexter 
Page. 

At Kchool, indeed, we all agreed a future lay before him. 

And that L4uly Faroe would one day wave her erimsoo banner 
o'er him. 

Uu strong point waa mechanics; he had read whole volumes 
through 

In that fascinating science, every branch of which he knew; 
Alsjut pistons, pulleys, cog*wheels, the worth he could employ 
Would have turned the head completely of any coinnion buy. 

He was always making models and constructing cleser things 
Out of odds and ends of metal, bits of wire, and old watch 
springs. 

The Doctor, too, believed in him, and gave his thoughts a 
name. 

The time would come when Page, he said, would set the 
Tliames a-flaine. 

One day he made the model of a lovely little mill, 

To turn before the summer breeze upon the window sill. 

We all stood round expectantly, the quaint idea to prove. 

But though the sumnier breezes blew, the mill sails wouldn't 
move! 

He discovere<l a new procoM for utilising steam. 

For congealing milk and strawberries into a s«>lid cream. 

It looked all right, yet when we came to sample Humphrey's 

yfrtfV, 

We never gras|)ed the creamy taste, but only got the gassy ! 

And once hU faithful schoolmates were called on to admire 
A most unique construction for a telegraphic wire. 

To mn from desk to desk, so that the captain at the top 
Could a brief communication at any moment drop 

To the fellow at the bottom, along the sliding strings, 

That worked upon old cotton reels and a pair of curtain 
rings. 

The principle was perfect; why it failed I cannot say. 

But the little paper messages would always stick half way. 

But the day that marked our Humphrey with genius's true 
stamp 

Was when he undertook to make a new domestic lamp, 

That should bum with incandescence as gaslight thrice as 
bright. 

And reduce the family outlay by a penny every night. 


The great night came, and Hnmphrey was early on the ground. 
While in pleasant ex|>ectation his relations gathered round. 

Then Humphrey placed his wondrous lamp upon the dining- 
table, 

And gave the shining globe to liobi to rarefnl ('ousin Mabel. 

He trimmed the w'ick and fixed the glass with quiet but con¬ 
scious pride. 

And there fell a deep-drawn silence ns the vestn was applied— 
A pause, next moment followed by a deafening crash like 
thnnder. 

And a peal as though the ceiling and the roof had split asnnder. 

With smoke and oU and splintered glass the room at once waa 
filled, 

It was by the merest miracle that noUxly was killed. 

Into a thonsand fragments the ovemianlel flew. 

It t4K)k n quarter of an hour to bring the ladies to. 

The fat and gouty Nap, a saperannuate<l png. 

As he lay in stertorous slumber coile<l up upon the rng. 

Was lifted to the ceiling, and from that moment left 
Of the little brains he ever bad incurably 

Grandfather, seated calmly by, leapt six feet in the air. 
Described three several somersaults, and dropped bock in his 
chair; 

Tlie page-boy Joe was neatly laid in folds upon the floor. 

And tlie «'%t went np the chimney and wtis never heard of more. 

The motlier doted on her boy, yet this mlventure vexed her, 

She felt she never more could trust the science of her Dexter: 
And Page, enthusiast though he was, was just a trifle daunted, 
And by the cat's reproachful ghost for seven nights was liaunted. 

He could not bear to think upon the invalideil png, 

He grieved to see the total wreck of pier-glass and of mg, 

But most of all because he’d caused hts grandsire to engage 
In a species of gymnastics qnite unsuited to his age. 

My tale is told. The years have rolled by tens away since then. 
And Humphrey b the staidest and most practical of men ; 

To serve his clients faithfully is now liis sole desire, 

And he's never had the*s}ightest wish to set the Thames on fire. 

If his own boys exhibit an inventive predilection. 

He tries to turn their talents in some opposite direction ; 

For he never lias forgotten the awful mystery that 
StiH shrouds the disappearance of the blameless tabby cat. 
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FARRINGTON AND THE TIGER. 


T he district of Julpigoorie is infested 
with tijj'ers. Tiie ground is a large 

f dnin, intersected in all directions by nul- 
abs, or ravines, u’hicii extend for forty miles 
to the lowest spur of the Himalayas. In the 
rainy season the nullahs are full of water. 

One hot afternoon I was sitting in the 
verandhh, with two other Englishmen, when 
one of the native villagers came running, 
and said breathlesslv, “ Sahib, sahib, bai^i 
ke kubber, hi”—Master, I have news of a 
tiMr. 

1 jumped up at once, more or less excited, 
and wanted to know where the beast was. 
My companions took things more coolly. 
Nothing could be done that day. The tiger 
was in a small jungle about eight nules 
distant. 

We determined to go after him early next 
morning, if only the colonel of the regiment 
quartet near would let us have the com¬ 
missariat elephants, of which he had the 
charge. He gootl-naturedly said we might 
have twelve elephants, and that he would 
come with us himself. All should be ready 
to start at three o’clock in the morning. 

The whole evening was occupied with 
preparations—casting of bullets, cleaning of 
rifles, making up ca^ridges—enlivened by 
yams of fonner experiences with tigers from 
one or other of the party, all more or less 
reliable. Of course we dreamed of tigers in 
the short hours there were for sleep, or tusks 
and skins to be taken home in triumph in 
tlie distant days when we should find our¬ 
selves again in dear old England. 

The colonel was trne to time. I had 
given strict injunctions to the watchmen 
to call us early enongh, and to have 
breakfast ready bv half-past two. So we 
were all ready. It was too dark to see the 
elephants, but we could just distinguish 
their great dusky forms looming like houses 
in the fog. The natives are fond of giving 
high-sounding names to their favourite ele- 
jdiants, particularly to those which have 
any ninrKe<l characteristics. One of the 
colonel's elephants rejoiced in the name of 
Jung Bahadoor, after a great man of Nepaul 
who at one time was well known in London 
drawing-ruoins. This enormous brute, nine 
feet high and broad in proportion, was very 
good tempered, and of courage enough to 
make it dangerous for his mahout and every¬ 
one on his back. He was afraid of nothing, 
and would charge tlie largest tiger with his 
tremendous tuidis, and with force enough 
to shake any man not u.scd to the trick out 
of tlie howdah on his Itack, into the very 
jaws of the tiger himself. I^ides Jung 
Bahadoor there ivere eleven other elephants, 
of dispositions as «liflereiit as the b<jyH— 
men, 1 l»eg their pardon—in the Sixth Form; 
some fierce, some quiet, but all ready for 
the work in hand. Two Isire howdahs for 
us ; the rest were |iad elephants for beating 
the jungle, and to carry whatever might be 
wanted. 

The journey seemed long. Mounted 
elephants travel only two or three miles an 
hour. The iiioniing broke raw' and dull, 
and it was nol an interesting business so 


By an old Marlborough Boy. 


far. But after travelling four or five miles 
we met a native running at the top of his 
speed. He said that on the previous even¬ 
ing his daughter had gone into the field 
with other women to cat mustard. When 
her companions went home, she stayed be¬ 
hind to gather a little grass for toe cow. 
But she never came home ; and though her 
father was eilarmed at that, he was too 
much of a coward to go aud look for her, 
thinking of his own safe skin, and of the 
timrs and other wild beasts in the jungle 
where the poor girl had stayed. 

At sunrise, not long before we arrived, 
tlie whole village had turned out to look for 
her. At the spot where the other women 
parted from her there were footprints of a 
tiger, and the grass was crushe<l with 
traces of a struggle and covered with blo^. 
There could be no doubt w’bat tliat meant. 
And there were marks of some heavy body 
having been dragged along the blood¬ 
stained gra^ into the jungle close by, 
where the village people dia not dare to 
follow until we came with the elephants. 

We gave tlie man a seat on one of the 
pad elephants, and formed the troop into 
line abreast, putting oar grand old Jung 
Bahadoor in tne mid^e, to find and follow 
up the trail. The track of the tiger was 
very plain to see. About a hundred yards 
further on we picked up a saree-^the long 
linen cloth wmeh the native women wind 
round them—covered w’ith blood. And in 
the centre of the jungle, by a tree, we 
fonnd the poor woman's mangled body 
partly eaten. A tiger usually eats part of 
Ills prey at once, and comes l^k next day 
to ^isli. In the meantime he never goes 
far away. So we knew that we had not 
missed him. 

Presently Jung Bahadoor began pawing 
with bis foot like an impatient horse, and 
tapping on the ground with the back of the 
little finger at the end of his trunk, aud 
trumpeting, sure signs tliat he detected 
the presence of a tiger. The maliouts on 
the pad elephants were very much fright¬ 
ened. You cannot get those fellows to 
keep the Ijne when there is danger. Some 
of tnem began to fall back, so as to be shel¬ 
tered by our rifles, till a little forcible 
language induced them to keep station. 

Suddenly three whistles from the how¬ 
dah on Jung Bahadoor’s back signified that 
the tiger had been seen, and was on the 
move. The next thing was a sharp crack 
from the colonel’s ntle on the extreme 
right. “ Have you hit him, colonel!" The 
colonel could not say. 

Another shot: from me this time. My 
good old Jung Bahadoor had stood Ins 
ground stauDcldy while a magnificent tiger 
passed swiftly and silently in front of us, 
trying to sneak away. For a moment he 
rolletl over, wounded, but not to death, for 
he recovered himself before I could fire 
again, and was off down one side of the 
nullah and up the opposite bank. Another 
shot followed liim from Farrington, mIio 
was on a pad ele])hant, and had not the 
protection of a howdah. 


Then the hunt began in earnest. Away 
we all went across tlie nullali, elephants 
trumpeting, mahouts shrieking, dust flying, 
branmies cracking, till the tiger must liave 
felt that the day of doom was come for 
certain. On the further side of the nullah 
we found a great stretch of open country, 
w'ith one small patch of jungle the only 
cover available. What nunted animal, 
with apparently all the inhabitants of pan¬ 
demonium in hot pursuit behind him, could 
resist such a tempting shelter? We sur¬ 
rounded the bit of jun^e, but no persuasion 
of any kind could induce the pad elephants 
to enter it Hom’ were we to rouse the 
brute wbo lay there sulking ? At last 
Farrington—vmo had the reputation of 
more courage tlian sense—on his pad ele¬ 
phant, compelled his maliout to drive up to 
the edge of the bush. He was at once 
saluted with a tremendous roar from the 
hidden tiger. His elephant shied suddenly, 
and shot poor Farrington clean over him 
head into the jungle, and then turned tail 
and bolted, leaving Farrington and the 
tiger face to face to square accounts. 

Probably one was as much astonishetl as 
the other; and before the tiger bad time to 
realise the situation, Farrington was on his 
feet running as bard as he Knew how after 
his retreating elephant, and singing out at 
tlie top of his voice. That was enough for 
the whole company. Every' elephant in the 
line took alarm at this r^id movement in 
tlie jimgle, and bolted. Farrington ran his 
very best, hoping to come up with anyone, 
ana to climb into safety in a liowdali. But 
the whole body was in not retreat, and even 
old Jung Baliadoor caught the infection, and 
seeing Farrington coming from the jungle 
at great s{>eed, he evidently thought it must 
be the tiger, and so for once he also turned 
tail and was off like a shot. The w'hole 
thing M'as so supremely ridiculous that we 
all burst into a simultaneous peal of laugh¬ 
ter. But it was no laughing matter tor 
Farrington. 

However, the tiger was too lazy, or too 
sulky, or too badly wounded; and evidently 
lie did not realise the true state of the case, 
for he did not stir from the jungle till we 
had time to bring back the elephants and 
to pick im Farrington, who was as white as 
death. When the elephants were got back 
to the edge of the jungle a few shots from 
an ordinary gun were enough to stir the 
tiger up, and lie made a rush. Three rifles 
greetea him at once, and he went b^k 
again, evidently having bad enough of 
tliat. 

There was no rousing him again. Jung 
Bahadoor, having got over his panic, was 
ready to make amends, and charged into 
the jungle. Theie lay the huge brute, 
dead. We assured ourselves that he was 
really dead by the ignominious process of 
pulling liis tail. He measured eleven feet 
and two inches from the tip of his nose to 
the tip of his tail, and it took the united 
stren^h of all hands to get him hoisted 
U|x>n the back of a pad elephant, who was 
mode to sit down for the purpose. 
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“WE SHALL GROW UP.” 


Hv Uev. E. J. H.vbdy, m.a. (Chaplaix to H.M. Forces), 


Author oj " flow to W llapp!/ thoafh Marrifd,~ “ I’ncU Jokn't Taiha witX kit ytpkttei," He., etc. 


A t the time of the gre»t Freiu’li Kerolu- 
tiun tlie »oliuollMy» of buurKeit from 
twelve to Miventeea yean of a^e furme«t 
tlieim»elvefl into a Buiil of Ho]>e. Tliey 
wore a uniform, anti were tauitbt drilt. On 
(lieir holitiayH their Ha^ wa.^ uufurletl, 
tli!U>lAyin^'in Hliinio}; letten the •entence, 
“ Treinblez, Tyrani*, Nom* Itrantliruiu ! ’*— 
Tremlile, tyranta, we tthall );row up ! 

One w'limlen if thoMe Itovs were cuuceiteil 
ynunj; pnjr<. who deeerved the Mirt of t<nub 
that the head of aoolle^^eat Camlirid^e once 
mhuinixtered to itotne junior Fellows. They 
liatl in the senate inven their ttpinionn in a 
way that wa.s offennively do^imtir con-shler- 
in^ their yean (w'e know what t/oymatUni 
in—ffrowrn-up //u/>/>yiitm). So the nia.'tter 
of Trinity rune and xaid that it would l>e 
w ell to remember that “ none of iL<« are in¬ 
fallible. not even the yonn^e^t.’' Tbe^e 
fH-)i<MillH>v>« do n6t aeem to liave l>een con¬ 
ceit usl, for tliey did not think much of 
themselve« a* they then were. Their 
tliou^hta looked forward to the future, and 
then they displayed that maKuiticent hope- 
fultieai* whicii, bn'Auae it ia the }{reat vatue 
aa well aa >;race of youth, ahtmld be cn- 
c«>ura;re<l ratlier than denreaaetl. All too 
aooii, the ex)>erienee of life teaehm tliat 
tyninta are not aa eaaii^* overthrown aa the 
m-hooUMiya of |k>ur);ea imajdnetl. 

How ditii<-uU, for inatauee, ia it to beat 
down that tyrant called dnnk, witich en- 
chaiua in the moat de^rraded alnvery ao 
many tliouajunla of men and women ! 
When we who are ^rrown up U> our 
account we aliall leave tbia t.vrant woun- 
deil )ierhapa, but atill atron^ enough to call 
forth the jiruweaa of the riaiim );eneratiun. 
Make him tremble, my young irienda, when 
you grow up, or rather when vou are yet 
children, by joining a Hand of flope before 
you have Iwen vitiated by his seiluctiona. 

Then there in the tyrant of im|mrity. 
How he luuat tremble when he a lN>y 
refuaing to listen to nasty stories, nut pollu¬ 


ting hU mind with nnclean thongbts, and 
turning away his eyes from bmks and 
pictures at which he would not like his 
I mother to see him looking 1 

Three English lads were amusing them- 
I selves in a wood one summer afternoon. 
Suddenly one of them looked grave and 
left off plajing. “ I have forgotten some¬ 
thing,” he said — “I forgot to say niy 
prayers this morning: you must wait for 
I me.” He went quietly into a comer 
I of the place they were in, and knelt 
down and reverently reiieat^ his morn¬ 
ing prayer. Then be returned to the 
others and was soon merrily engaged in 
' play again. This brave boy crew im to 
I a brave man. He was the giulant Captain 
Haniniond, who nobly served his Queen 
anti countp.' till he fell, loading on his men 
to the attack on the Kedan at Uie siege of 
SevastA)^>ol. He was a faithful soldier to 
his eartidy sovereign, but, better still, a 
g(KMl soldier of Jesus Christ, never ashamed 
of His service, ever readv to fight His battle. 

I I>o you not think that the tyrants of drink, 

' lust, sloth, and idleness tremble when tliev 
I see a Uty like tliis ? They know that he will 
I grow into a good, brave man, one who will 
, neither submit to their sovereignty himself 
t nor allow those over whom be has an in- 
Htience to do so. 

We speak of “the rising generation,” 
bat e uo nut always realise how much the 
thrase means. To what are they rising? 
s it to be men an«l women who will make 
' the enemies of human welfare tremble, or 
to be cowartls who a-ill crouch down before 
tyrant custom and follow the multitude to 
do evil! How noble were those thr^ 
Jewish youths, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, when they made tlie tyrant 
I Nebuchmlnezzar tremfile with rage by their 
I calm undaunted words—“ If it be so, our 
(.tod whom we serve is able to deliver us 
from the burning fiery furnace; and be 
i will deliver us out of thine hand, 0 King. 


Bnt if not, be it known unto thee, 0 King. 
Uiat we will not seiA'e thy gods, nor worship 
the golden image which thou hast set up.” 

There is an inscription on a cannon in a 
fort in Jamaica to the effect that “ Rebel¬ 
lion to tyrants is obedience to God.” Never 
is this so true as when the tyrants are the 
eneiuiesof our souls. If we would be loyal 
to the service of Christ in which we have 
enlisted, we are bound to rebel against 
these; we are bound manfully to fight 
under His banner against sin, the a'orld. 
and the devil. 

I have read that when tlie great Napoleon 
visited his old school he addressed these 
Words only to the assembled bojrs, “ Boys, 
remember that every liour wastem at school 
means a cliance of misfortune in future 
life.” Every hour wasted or misspent 
before twenty years of age means not a 
chance merely, but a certainty of being 
less formida^e to the tyrants that kee)> 
iMick the progress and development of man. 
We who have grown up know from ex¬ 
perience that what we are now is the exact 
result of what we have been, so you who 
are growing up may believe us when we 
tell you tlmt yon are now making yoor- 
selves what vou shall be. Tliis is the 
meaning of tlie saying tliat the child is 
father m the man, or ^t a boy is a man, 
writ short. When frionds used to ask 
Garfield, the great and good President of 
the United States, as a boy, what he was 
going to be when lie grew up, he would 
answer, “First of all I am going to try to 
be a man ; if I become that, 1 shall be fit 
for anything ; if 1 do not, I wall not be fit 
for anvtbing.” And he did become a man 
capable of making those tremble who 
desired to continne the institution of 
slavery in .\nierica. 

Readers of the B. O. P., grow up to be 
men of the right sort, and you will make 
to tremble sins which are the tyrants most 
oppressive to humanity. 


POETS IN PARTNERSHIP. 


T here was tremendoo.s excitement in 
Dumbletown Grammar School. A 
l>oy. almost the last whom one would have 
Nuspecteil of such a disease, bad broken 
out into poetry in the recently-started 
school magazine, the “ Dumbletonian,” 
and had in consequence been so patted on 
the back by the headmaster that every 
one of his schoolfellows was dying witn 
jealousy. 

Why had It never occurred to them to 
write poetrv' 7 they asked themselves, never 
doubting their auility. They were sure 
tliat at any rate they looked quite as poetic 
as the fortunate Tucker, who had done so 
well. This sort of feeling grew to such a 
height amongst some ot the third-form 
boys that two or three of them determined 
to tiy whether their united genius conld 
not pruiluce a poem as good a.s Tucker's. 


A SCHOOL SKETCH. 

Bv Herbert Barnes, b.a. Lond. 

The idea of a partnership seems to have 
originated rather curiously in this manner. 
Cook, one of the most active of Tucker’s 
rivals, said to Brand, the very day after 
the “ Dumbletonian ” appearea, 

“ I say, Brand, have you re^ Tucker’s 
poem ?” 

“ Rather,” w'as Brand's unhesitating 
reply; “ what did you think of it ? ” 

“ Oh ! I believe I could have done it 
myself just as well if I hml tried,” said the 
confident Cook. “I’ve half a mind to do 
one for the next number.” 

“Have you?” said Brand; “so’ve I. 
Let’s put our beads together and see if we 
can’t take the shine out of old Tucker.” 

“ Well, I don’t mind,” said Cook; “ but, 
you see, I've begun one, or at any rate 
talkeil about one with Headlam, and I 
doubt if I shall have time for two. 


j “Won’t Headlam let me help with the 
' one you’ve started?” asked Brand, eager 
to snare the honours of authorship, but 
unmlling to bear them alone. 

“ Oh, I daresay he will, if I tiy to per- 
I suade him,” saia the artful Cook, having 
I an eye to the oranges which were disteml- 
I ing Brand’s coat-pockets. The bait took, 

I for Brand eagerly offered hint one of the 
oranges, and off they went in search of 
. Headlam, doing their best to “put away” 

I the oranges betore they found him. 

I The result of the interview with Head¬ 
lam was that after Cook had used his 
eloquence and persuasive powers, the three 
entered into a formal partnership. 

They arranged to meet once a week to 
work together on the poem, which was to 
I take ^ more than half a page of the inaga- 
1 zine (Tucker’s had taken less than tliat). 
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-and between the iiieetin;^ they were each 
to work at the subject alone. They calcu¬ 
lated they could do two verves a week, and . 
tliat at least twenty-four would be ready by 
the time the next nundier came out. 

“ And if,” said Cook, “ tlie editor can’t 
put all that in at once, we could divide it 
into |>arts, and have it running through 
severu numbers.” 

And at the idea of " running tlirough 
several numbers ” each member m the linu 
felt at least two inches taller. 

“ Khali we tell the other fellows what 
we're up to. or keep it dark till the poem is 
out ? ” askeil Brantl. 

“Oh, I think we’ll keep it dark,” said 
Cook, who was the head of the firm. “ You 
see, if everybody knows all abont it before* 
Ijand they won’t want to buy the paper.” 

“ But they needn’t know what the poem’s 
about,” said Headlam; “ if we just tell 
tliem we’re writing one, tbat’Il be enough, 
and they'll all nish to buy a copy.” 

“Yes,” said Brand, “I didmt tliink of 
that. I expect there'll be snch a rnsh we 
shall hardly be able to get copies for our* 
selves.” 

“Oh, that’ll be all right,” replied Head* 
lam, who certainly possessed one quality 
that goes a lon^ way to make up a |^t—a 
vivid imagination. “If our poem makes 
the {taster sell like that, they’ll be ready 
enough to print extra copies for ns, yon 
know.” 

“ Or look here,” says Cook, “we’ll order 
ten copies for the hnii lieforehand—at once, 
if yon like, and then we shall be sure to get 
at least one between ns. ” 

“And if we get them all,” broke in 
Headlam, whose genius for poetry was cer¬ 
tainly equalled, if not excellea, by bis 
genius for commerce—“as of course we 
ought to do—we could sell them at a large 
profit when the rush came.” 

Thus they laid their plans, and mean¬ 
while the tune of the nrst meeting was 
slipping away, bnt at last they came to real 
business. 

‘ ‘ What shall it be about ? ’’ asked Head¬ 
lam, and this simple qiiestion at the begin¬ 
ning of their iinuertaKin^ started ditiicui- 
ties which seemecl likely to give the death¬ 
blow to the “running through several 
numbers” and making small fortunes by 
the sale of their supply to eager pnrehasers 
on which their minds had been fondly 
41 welling. 

After a quarter of an hour of deep cogi¬ 
tation the only subiecte Cook conld think 
•of were “Siiring’ and the “Skylark,” 
while BramI and Headlam suggested 
‘Music” ami a “Thunderstorm” respec¬ 
tively. They all thought that of these 
“ Spring ” was the one to whicli Ihej’ were. 
most likely to do justice, so they decided 
-to try that at once. 

“ Look here, yon fellows,” said Cook, 
“ I'll l>egin and spout away till I’m fairly 
drieil up. and then you two can have a go, 
one after the other. I shall set tlie tone, 
vou see, and you two niust do your best to 
keep up to my level.” 

“All right, my Cfiokie, never fear?” 
answered Headlam. “ You look out for 
your part, and we’ll look out for ours. So 
spoilt away ! ” 

“ Keep quiet, then,” said Cook, “ whilst 
I collect my thoughts.” 

Brand and Hcmllam sat down quietly 
and waited to watch Cook’s stniggle with 
the divine afflatus. Ten minutes they 
wRite<l in breathless suspense, afraid to 
siieak lest they should frighten awav an 
idea; hut at last, growing impatient, 
Headlam said to Brand, in a stage whisjier, 
“A (Quakers’ meeting U a very solemn 
thing, but it's nothing to this ! ” 

('<M)k “darted one fiery glance” at the 
profane speaker, and gave himself up to 
w ooing the Mumj once more, this time with 


more speedy success. In less than a minute 
after the interruption, his eyes “in a fine 
frenzy rolling," he delivers himself as 
follows: 

" When Winter with hU frost and snow,' 

and then abruptly stopped. 

“ Thought we decided on ‘ Spring ’ ? ” the 
rebellious Headlam ventured to murmur. 

“ Shut up, Headlam ! ” said Brand; “ it’s 
no good to interrupt. Wliy don’t you 
help ? ” 

“When Winter with his frost and snow," 
repeated Cook, looking round at the others. 

“ Packa op hit box and means to 

added Brand. “ That’ll do, won’t it ? ” 

“ Good old Brand I ” cried Headlam ; 
“we’re getting on now. Whose turn 
next?” 

“Look here,” cried Cook angrily, “if 
you can’t hold your tongue or talk sense 
we’ll kick you out! ” 

Headlam was quite subdued by this 
threat, and gave himself up to the work in 
hand. 

“ 1 fancy we ought to bring in the cuckoo 
or the primrose pretty soon,” said Cook; 
“ that's the regular thing in poems on 
‘Spring.’” 

“ Then birds be^n their meny song," 

cried Brand, beaming with triumph. “Let’s 
write it all down and read it through.” 

“All right; I’ll do that, at any rate,” 
said Headlam, and straightway as soon as 
he had written he read aloud with due 
solemnity, 

“ Wlien Winter with bis frost and snow, 

Fadn up bis box and means to go. 

Then birds begin their merry tong." 

“What do they sing? that’s the ques¬ 
tion,” he added. And then, rising to the 
occasion, “ Here you are— 

“' Spring will be here, they say, ’fore long.’ ” 

“Verygood,” said Cook, who began to 
fear he should lose his proud position as 
head of the firm ; “ we’re going on swim¬ 
mingly 1 That makes a whole verse.” 

It would take too long to tell how our 
three poets contrived, by dint of hard work 
for another half-hour or so, to hammer out 
another verse of their magnum opus. Suf¬ 
fice it to say that the second verse ran as 
follows: 

“ The buds and the flowers are coming ont. 

Once more we hear the schoolboys shout; 

Once more they shy the horrid stones, 

That kill ut birda and min our homes,” 

—and that although they were very well 
satisfied with their progress so for, they 
felt that they could not possibly go on any 
longer without rest and refresfiment. Ac¬ 
cordingly C4K)k moved the a<ljoumment of 
the meeting, and they were just separating 
when a brilliant idea occurred to Headlam. 

“ I say, you fellows,” he cried, “M-onldn’t 
it l>e a goo<l plan to show these two verses 
to the editor as a sample of what we can 
do, and see how much lie’d like?” 

“Good idea!” said Brand; “he might 
give 1 I-S some tips, you know.” 

“I don't quite see the goo<l of it,” .said 
C«>ok; “ but at any rate, it can’t do any 
harm, so I'll tell you what. I’ll take them 
at once, am! let you know what he says to- 
mormw.” 

('ook'-s proposal amjdy satisfied the other 
Imys, for, to tell the tnitli, their native 
nush^ty made them shrink from the task. 

The “ editor” was an old hoy who lived 
in the neighbourhowl, and acted very effi¬ 


ciently indeed the part of genemi i>Atr\« 
of the school. He was not very old, but bv 
small boys like our heroes he waa re$;arded 
with great veneration as helotiipn^ to s 
class of HUiierior beings who were not 
afraid of the headmaster, and with wlraiu 
the headmaster would so far unbeod a- 
even to make jokes. 

Cook theretore approacheil him on this 
occasion with some trepidation, which the 
editor's reception of his verses was nut csJ- 
culateil to le.s8en. 

When Cook found himself face to face 
with this dreaded potentate it had jtu-: 
occurred to him that it was rather an 
unuKual thing for a poem to be the Jmot 
work of two or three hands, and he va- 
nndecided whether to represent the w-ork 
as his own or to tell the whole story with¬ 
out disguise. Consequently his fitwt words 
were somewhat incoherent. 

“Well, Cook,” said the editor, “ whafi 
up now ? What's the latest school joke ?" 

“I don’t know,” answere<l Co(^ ; “in 
fact, I—that is—at least—we—you know— 


er—er— 

“I’m sure I don't know," cried the 
editor, astonished beyond measure at the 
small boy's eiid>arrassment. “ Have y<n 
been getting into serious trouble ? ’’ 

“ It’s—it^ for tlie mazarine, yoo know,' 
Cook said at last, evidently reliev^ at 
getting something like a start, and pnlliaf 
out, at the same time, his precioos maun- 
script. 

“Oh, you want to pat something into 
the magazine, do you?” said the editor. 
“Well, let me have it and I’ll do the be»i 
I can for yon; we art pretty hard np for 
the next number.” 

“ It isn't exactly that,” stammered Cook. 
“We—we liavenx finished it j’et; butwe 
thought we should like to know* how much 
you’fl want of it before we go on.” 

“Oh, I see,” and the »litor laughe<l: 
“this is just a sample. ‘Taste and try 
before yon buy,’ I suppose is your motbv'’* 

“ Yes,” said Cook, nervously playini! 
with his cap. “ Yes, I suppose so.” 

The editor unfolded the important docu¬ 
ment, and, with the solemnity of a judge, 
began to read. 

“ Poetry, as I’m an editor! ” ho said. 
“ You want to take the shine out of Tucker, 
do you ? We’ll see how you’ve got on. ” 

Cook anxiously watched the expresstonf 
on the editor’s face. He saw the nrut l(H)k 
of judicial gravity stmggle for the masteiy 
w'itli a ilawning smile, and, just as one 
magic-lantern view dissolves into another, 
finely disappear altogether and give place 
to a laugh of uncontrollable nierriiiient. 
As the (Kiem was not intended to be coitiie 
this reception of it was not exactly gratib'- 
ing to the feelings of the proud author, is 
fact, it aroused Tiis extremes! indignation: 
on his forehead “shame, pride, wrath, 
slew the May-white.” He murmured 
angrily, “ I’d give him something to langh 
at if t were anything like his size." I'h- 
fortunately the poor lioy was not anything 
like the size of the scomng eilitor ; in fact, 
he would have lirnl great difficultv in reach¬ 
ing his face with his fist, and or course he 
was aliove attacking him on the shins with 
his lioot.s ; so, without a word of anger 'T 
grief, lie turtied and fled. “Ingratitmle, 
more strong than traitor’s arms, quite 
vanquished him.” 

.■\s may easily be imagineil, the meeting 
of the three partners next dav was rather 
an excited one. Xeither Bmnd nor Head¬ 
lam was any whit- liehind Cook in their 
indication against the editor. 

“ I’ll tell you what,” cried Cook; “we'll 
lie even with him. We’ll take him off in 
our poem, and then everybotly that reads 
tlie mag. will laugh at him." 

“That’ll be splendid,” said Headlam; 

“ tliat'lt make him toar his hair.” 
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But, l»nik hvre,” put in Hnui<i, “ if we 
do that wc nliall liave to be very artful, or 
elrte we iiiUMtn't neml it Ui him to look 
tiirou^'h. (>f (HturMe he woulila't pul in any- 
tiling; atpiinHt hitiiHelf, not U be knew it.” 

‘*tth, we can manage that,” Kairt ('<Mtk, 
htill biiminj; with tiioujrhte of revenj^e. 
** We'll take it to Uie ‘ thin time, ami 

then, if he appruvee of it, of coun»e that 
Iwast of an e<titor won’t even look at it till 
it is too late.” 

SatUtied with thiK pmapect of {layiDg out 
their enemy, the three poetn now began 
once more to ileliate about tlie.nnbject of 
the next ]Kiem, for not one had the liardi- 
IumkI to tiiggent a cimtinuation of the unfor¬ 
tunate poem on Spring. So, it wan tacitly 
undemtiMMl that whatever th<^' atteinpte<l 
they wnuhl avoid any of the four neaaonn, 
ancf abo^’e all Bpring, aa they would the 
plague- 

“ I think we may aa welt take some story 
oat of a Imnk,” said Cook, after a few other 
plans had bran proposed; “Tucker did, 
you know.” 

•• Yen, of course he did,” crie«l Brand; 
"and didn't Shakespeare, or some other 
fellow, take that story out of the ' Latin 
Header* al>oat the three chaps keeping the 
bridw in the brave days of old ? " 

Tb^ese arguments amply satislied all thtre. 
They were gnite content to folloa* in the 
steiw of Tucker and Shakespeare, no it only 
remained for them to decide on a particular 
iKMtk and a particular sU>ry. 

Brand cnggesteil the “Lai. Header;” 
hut Cook objected that they didn’t want to 
imitate the other fellow, whoever he was, 
too closely, while Hcatllani very* shrewdly 
pointed oiit that they might possiltly make 
a mistake or twoover the translation, “and 
anyway,” he arlded, “we should only be 
giving ourselvcM a lot of extra trouble for 
nothing in iiarticniar. If that fellow Sliake- 
Hpeare couldn’t find anv English stories to 
work op into poetry, I’ll bet we can.” 

The next brilliant i<lea was that put for- 
. ward by Heaillam, who pmduce<l an Eng¬ 
lish copy of Orimm’s “ FAiiy Tales,” and 

1 »n>|iose<l to go to one of these for a plot, 
tut the other two scouted this snggestion 
at once. “ Fairy Tales,” they saiilT “ are 
bosh, and there's’plenty of that in the mag. 
already.” Finally they decided to take 
(Took's advice, amf choose one of the stories 
from the “Fonrth Royal Reader”—they 
didn’t remember that any ]*rrvions poet had 
adopted this plan, so its originality recom¬ 
mended itself to them. 

“Which story shall we take?” asked 
Brand; “ there are plenty to chooee from.” 

“ I^t’s have a look at the hook, and see 
which will do best,” said Ueadlam : “ most 
of the good stories are in verse already, I 
exjiect.” 

And sQch proveil, indeed, to be tlie case; 
for after laying their heads together for 
some time, tlie poets fonnd themselves re¬ 
stricted in their choice to about three sub- 
jei^ts. 

Headlam wanted to take the fable of the 
fox without a tail, liecause he fancied he saw 
in it an opportonity of caricaturing their 
common enemy the editor, bat he cnnld 
not persuade the others to see anything 
in it. 

Brand’s choice was the old stoiy of the 
Arab and bis horse, while Cook picked out 
Androcles and the lion. A stormy debate 
aroNe between the partners over this im* 
piruuit question. At tint they thought of 


decuiing it in Parliamentary fashion by 
taking the votes of the ni«M!ting on eacli 
propositiun, but as each propisition found 
one supporter, and only one, this mode of 
pn>cediire left them as far from a settle¬ 
ment of the question as ever. Finally they 
decidwl to cast lots about it, Uius Irving 
the issue to pure chance. lettered straw 
bat tottk the place of the fateful um, and 
scraps of pajier with the names of the three 
stones prupt)sed were placetl in it insteail of 
pebbles. Cook, as the leading spirit in the 
partnership, andert4M)k the nianipnlatinn of 
tbe hat, and accunlingly it is not greatly to 
be wondered at that the lot fell as Tie wiweil 
—on Androcles and the Uon. The other 
two, however, even if they felt any doubt 
as to Cook’s integrity, certainly did not 
show it, and all three set to work very 
amicahly on tlie new {Kieni. 

“ ni tell you what, yon fellows,” said 
Cook, to liegiu with, “ we won't work all 
tocetlier; like we did last time. Let's each 
taae a )dece of |)a|ier and a pen and see how 
ranch he can turn out in a quarter of an 
hour or so ; then we’ll compare, chooee tiie 
best, correct it or polish it up, and go on 
again.” 

“ Yes. we shall get on quicker that way,” 
put in Headlam, “ and the poem won't be 
sneh a patchwork.” 

“ All right!”crieil Brand; “only what¬ 
ever we do, let's hurry up. Just see what 
a wretched lot of time we've wasted al- 
really ! ” 

Titus exhorted, they fell to work, and for 
the fateful quarter of an hour no sonnd 
was heard in the room save the occasional 
scratching of some inspired pen, and tbe 
sliglit movements of furniture, caused, no 
doubt, hy the rush of ideas. Once or twice, 
indeeii. Brand was heard to give vent to a 
deep sigh, from which it mij^t have been 
oonclnueil that be was treating the subject 
in a very pathetic manner ; but otherwise, 
to any but persons in a state of poetic 
frem^, tbe sUence was deep enough to be 
painful. 

At last Cook spoke. “ I say, you fellows, 
how are yon getting on ? ” he said ; “ I’ve 
done one verse. I vote we read ont now.” 

“ Oh, all right. Cookie ! ” growleii Head¬ 
lam ; “ theree no need to ne in such a 
harry, I’ve only done three lines. You’d 
better take a little longer and write some¬ 
thing worth reading.while you’re about it. 
ThaPs what I think.” 

“ I've only done one line,” said Brand, 
with a littl’e sadness. “ Bat,” he a<lded, 
cheering op slightly, “ I believe that’s 
worth more than all yon two have written, 
so I don’t mind rentling out.” 

“ Oh, I don’t mind either, as far as that 
goto,” said Headlam; “only Cook here 
thinks such a lot of himself ! 

“ Bother it! ” cried Cook ; “yon needn’t 
be so cnisty, I didn't mean to disturb yon. 
Just listen to my verse, and see if you can 
improve on it.” 

Hereupon Cook proceeded to read urith 
an air of consideranle self-satisfaction the 
following really brilliant production : 

" CoiM, list to me, sod 700 sbsU hear 
A tele of whst befell 
A negro slave of Cmrtbage town. 

Vrhosename I will not tell.'* 

“Why not?” cried Headlam. at once. 
“What in the world is the good of such 
rot as that ? ^Vhy, mine is mty times as 


mKxl! ” And «'itbuut any further hesitatiun 
ne recited: 

“ ‘ Andraclee was a negro slave, 

Of famone Carthage town, 

A crvel aiaster eke had he 
Who oasd to knock him down.* 

“ There,” he cried exciteilly, “what do you 
think of that ? 1 made up the last line as 
I was going on.” 

“You might as well have left the last 
line out,” said Cook. “ if vou couldn’t think 
of anything better than that. How do you 
know his master did anything of the sort?” 

“ Oh, stop A minute ! ” cried Brand ^ 
“ don't begin to sqnablde abunt that ruh- 
bUh till you’ve heanl my line. 1 ^etw vou'll 
both agree tliat it's liest, if you nMten.'‘' 

“ AU right!” cried Cook. “ Fire away 
then I ” 

** * Ihen was s eonad of ronilag heard bj night,' ” 

said Brand, and then looked round for the 
applause he expec^. 

Poor boy ! he didn’t get it. Instead, to 
misquote his oum words, “ there was a sound 
of roaring heaid by day,” a sound of roars of 
laughter—of lauj^ter which moveil him 
first to wonder, then to indignation as it 
liawneil on him that it was at him they 
were laughing, and finally to red-hot anger 
as he watched them and thonght of their 
oU'n feeble prddnetions. 

“ Oh, stop it! ” he cried at last. “ Stop 
that idiotic row. I do believe you’re going 
ont of your minds, both of you.” 

Betu'een tlieir fits of laughter Cook 
managed to say, “What’s it gut to do 
with Androclto?” 

“ And who did the roaring, and how do 

{ rou know it was by night?” asked Heail- 
am. “ Why don’t you begin at tbe be¬ 
ginning? Oil, I say !” And here he went 
off into a fresh paroxysm. 

“Didn’t the lion roar, yon duffers?” 
answered Brand. “ And why shouldn’t it 
beat night if I like?” 

“ Why not, indeed 1” said Cook. “ Why 
should It, that’s what we want to know ?' 

“And as for beginning at the beginning,”' 
Brand went on, “ I should have thought 
fellows like you would have known that no 
decent poet does that. The regular tiling 
is to begin at the end or the middle and 
drag in the beginning afterwards.” 

“Oh, my sides!’” cried Headlam. “I 
s'jinse we snould begin building houses at< 
the chimney or the second-floor, if we were 
only wise enough.” 

“Yes,” said Cook, “and of course we- 
should imt <Mi our boots first and our stock¬ 
ings afterwards. Oh, what a world we 
live in ! ” 

“ If you don't d^ up,” said Brand, in a 
rage. “ I’ll shy this ink-pot at you, so you’d 
better look ont I ” 

Weilraw a veil over the painful scene that 
followed. Suffice it to say, that the great 
poem never got any furtlier, and that when 
next the boys were seen ont of doors—not 
in comply, for they are not on speaking 
terms with one another now—Brand bad a 
suspicions discoloration of tbe right eye, 
and Headlam’s noee was swollen and 
shining about the bridge. Cook, with his 
usual tact, had avoided visible disfigure¬ 
ment, but walked with a perceptible Bmp. 
These little signs told all that the world 
is ever likely to know of the row that- 
broke up this promising “ Poetical Part¬ 
nership. 
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MY FIRST COMMAND ON THE CONGO. 


By Fr-vnklin Fox, late captain p. and o. service, 

AxUiior «f "Conqueror Compaei,'’ "How to SM a Boy to Sea," etc., tie. 


‘'^ou are to go away in the jolly-boat, 

X Stem, anu I am to have charge of the 
cutter," said Jack Knwley, senior midship¬ 
man of H.M.8. Spanker, entering the gnn- 
room of that ves^, and addressing me as 
he did so. 

Oh, that’s splendid ; won’t we have a 
time of it, old boy ! ’’ cried I, bundling up 
the WTiting and drawing materials with 
which 1 had been amusing myself, for time 
liad begun to hang rather heavily u{ion our 
hands on board the Spanker, anchoi^ in a 
blazing African sun off the mouth of the 
Congo, watching for slavers tliat persisted 
in not making their appearance. 

“What have you own up to. Stem?” 
said Rowley. “ May I look ? ” added he, 
taking up a sheet of paper from the table. 

“By all means; only don’t be too severe 
in your criticisms.” 

“Why, I suppose this is meant for 
Corporal Weaver and his five marines 
attacking an enemy in the bosh ? Oli, I 
see, they have been landed in the com¬ 
fortable costume our skipper allows them 
to wear on board—blue jumi)ers quite 
loose, broad fiat caps, duck trousers, and no 
shoes; and there is King Medora and his 
men laughing at them trying to march over 
a barrier of Aomy bushes they liave placed 
in the path.” 

“ Yes ; that’s it” 

“ And what’s this other!” cried RowW, 
picking up another of my caricature de¬ 
signs in water-colours. “ Oh, this is tliat 
fellow Dare, the petty officer—regular sea- 
lawyer, that chap—asking to have mM- 
<luito-cnrtains served out to the ship’s com¬ 
pany. Is not that what it means ? ” 

I nodded. 

“ Not bad," ejaculated Rowley. “ But 
what have we got here ? The skipper him¬ 
self, I declare, flying and down the deck 
as he does from daylight to dark, sliouting 
at intervals to tlie man at the masthead, 
' Good look out np the river ! ’ Not a bad 
likeness. Stern ; and you liave hit the very 
unofficial-looking blue-serge jacket, striped 
shirt, and tall wTiite hat off to a T. Hullo, 
yon liave been poetising, too, I see. Air, 


yon liave been poetising, 
* The Cork Leg,^ is it? 


•'' There «w to old woman, u Tve heard say, 
Commanded a ihlp In Afrlcay, 

Who walked a thoiuand mllee a day, 

B1 tooretal looral looral la.’ 

Oh, come Master Stem, this is too 
strong,” continued Rowley, after rea<ling 
tliis etfusion out aloud ; “ old Trevor is not 
half a bad fellow after all, although he does 
carry his notions of relaxing discipline— 
making everylxKly coiiihirtalde, and caring 
nothing about service regulations as long as 
he can only get the chance of making a 
gr)od prize—a little bit too far i>erhn|»s to 
suit the commodore. We middies ought not 
to complain, at all events. ” 

“ Complain ! ” cried I, “ I don’t couii>lain 
of it, llowlev. I was only having a bit of 
fun to myself. Here, lets tsar tiie things 
up.” oilded I, suiting the action to the word. 
“ Old Trevor is the biggest brick under the 
snn, particularly as he is going to give you 
and me a turn in the Ixmls now." 

Rowley and I were soon summoned to 
the captain's presence to receive our orders 


prior to starting for our stations up the 
river. Our skipper, a lieutenant of the old 
school, was in nis cabin, which occupied 
the whole of the after-part of the Spanker’s 
stem on the lower deck, and one of the 
marines, attired in the costume described 
by Rowley from my sketch, but having 
also a cross-belt and bayonet on, was 
posted as sentry at the end of the passage 
opening out from our Quarters, the ^n- 
room, and leading into tiie captain’s cimin. 

He was a grizzled, tall thin man, w'hom 
no one would take to be the captain of a 
man-of-war, however small she might be, 
from his appea^ce and dress, which latter 
corresponded in its detoils to wliat had 

T ired on the condemned draiving. 

caught a glimmer of a smile upon 
Rowley’s face as I glanced at him when, 
taking off our caps, we stood before our 
chief. 

“Mr. Rowley, you will be in charge of 
the cutter, and taae up a position on the 
southern bank of the river near Trade Bay, 
about fourteen miles above Sharks Point. 
Keep your boat hidden in the creeks during 
the day and anchor in the stream at night 
on the edge of the fiat in five or six fathoms 
of water, a mile and a half or so from the 
shore, BO that you can see anything coming 
down the channel of the river at mght.” 

“ Very good, sir,” replied Rowley. 

“ Mr. Stern, you will take charge of the 
jolly-boat and place yourself imder Mr. 
ttowley’s orders, giving particular atten¬ 
tion to the north side of the river. If Mr. 
Rmvley can command the passage down 
stream with the cutter, you will proceed to 
the mouth of Pirates Creek and watch 
that outlet at night. I must impress upon 
you both the necessity of extreme vigi- 
Wee, as there are several slavers reported 
to be fitting out up the river, and I shall 

{ >robably toKe the Spanker out to sea to 
ook out for vessels making Point Padrone. 
Here are your written orders, and the 
printed regulations describing what are 
the fittings tliat must be found on board 
an empty slaver to render her detention or 
capture legal. The boats will be pro¬ 
visioned for fourteen days. Good mommg, 
gentlemen,” and Captain Trevor shook 
hands with us both. 

Rowley’s boat was a big cutter almost 
like a pinnace: she carried twelve hands, 
liad a nice little cooking range fitted 
forward, a one-pounder swivel gun in the 
bows, and was ngged witli a standing lug, 
a jib, anda mizzen ; round the stem sheets, 
in wliich four persons could sit comfortably 
besides the coxswain, behind the backboard, 
there were lockers fitted, which contained a 
set of boat flags, stores, and other useful 
articles for sucli a cruise. My boat was a 
diminutive reprutluction of this big cutter 
in rig and everything else, except that I 
had only four men instead of twelve, a tub 
of sand with a kettle and frying-pan instead 
of a complete little galley as the other boat 
had, and no guns, except the boat’s crew’s 
muskets and cutlasses, which w'ere kept in 
both cases under the thwarts of the boats. 
We had compasses and spy-glasses, of 
course, and Itowley and 1 both donned 
flannel suits, over wliich we wore a uniform 
jacket; at night putting on blanket frocks, 
with which all riie men were supplied, to 


sleep in. We both wore our swords, and I 
had a brace of pistols which iny father, i 
retired officer of the Honourable Hast 
India Company’s service, living at Bath, 
had presented me with when i joined the 
Spoiler at Portsmouth a year before. 

The mate, who was doing duty as 
lieutenant, was inspecting thq boats' creus 
prior to their taking their places as Rowlej 
and I went on deck alter getting unr 
orders. 

The cutter's men were on the starboarl 
side of the deck and my little crew on tk 
port. 

To my surprise I saw tlmt I was to have 
tlie inau uauied Dare for coxswain and 
three Kroo boys for hands. Dare wa> 
captain of the main-topj and had eomel t 
character for insubordination which had 
nearly on several occasions led to his being 
disrated ; but Mr. Parkes, the acting fir»( 
lieutenant, was even more easy-going in 
his ideas of discipline than Captaan Trevor, 
and so Dare had escaped scot free as yet 

“ Am 1 to have that fellow Dare with 
me, sir?” said 1 to Mr. Parkes, as I took 
in the arrangements, tlie men being all 
drawn up iu a line with their arms read; 
for inspection. 

“Yes. I shall be glad to get rid of liim 
out of the ship for a time, so I’m going 
give you the l^nefit of him, Stern.’ 

“Don’tyou think, sir, you could span 
me someone else 7 ” said I, for somehow I 
bad a most decided aversion to Dare, not 
from the man ever having come into au; 
personal collision with myself, but froij 
what I hail observeil of his behaviour oa 
board during the comiuission. 

“ No, I really can’t give you anyone el«. 
You see, there are ten nonds away with the 
second master in the prize we took »S 
Ambriz, and twelve more men going in the 
cutter. All the best men will be out of the 
ship—in fact, it’s quite impossible, my dea; 
fellow, to spare you anybody else,” replied 
Mr. Parkes. 

“I’m sorry for that; but of oouri*. 
as you say it must be so, tliat 'k enough. I 
sliall keep a tight band upon Masterl)air. 
though,” I added. 

“You liave only got to report him, yoa 
know, when you come aboard ^aio il 
lie does nut behave himself,” said Mr. 
Parkes. 

“Oh! yes, I know tliat,” replied I, 
mentally reccing on how many occasion 
reported offences liad been overlooked: 
“ nut it is a terrible nuisance, or ratbet 
will be I’m afraid, to have a man in thf 
boat one cannot rely upon or timst.” 

“Ah! well, you will be always thert 
yourself to look after him, you kn^'W. 
Stem ; and I don't suppose you are goiiv.' 
to do anything so very wonderful in the 
way of fighting and prize-taking. We have 
not heard much of anything of that bort 
yet, and I don’t imamne w'e shall.” 

“ .\11 riglit, sir. 1 shall do the best I 
can,” replied I, feeling it was useless to say 
any more. I had an idea, though, that Mr. 
Parkes would probably have very much 
preferred the excitement a change to boat¬ 
ing work offered iu the river to sticking cd 
board the tSpanker with nothing to do. and 
the mercury in the thermometer nailed. 
it were, to under the awnings, and that 
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th« raonoton^ of life under these conditions 
had miuie him reicanl the boat expedition, 
fmiii which be whs excluded by hu position 
and dutiee as fintt luff (unlesM under very 
exceptional circunutances), with somewhat 
a jaundiced eye. 

Call the cutter's and jolly-boat's crews 
away, Mr. lifter said Mr. ^rkes. “You 
had ^tter be off now. Jtowley, here's the 
first of the sea-breeze coming in at last. 
I'm gla<l to say." 

It was with a sensation of pride and 

n tsure that I seized the tiller of the jolly* 
t, and gave the order to start 
“ Shove off exclaimed I. “ Hoist the 
jib!" .\nd in another minute my little 
craft began to gather headway and draw 
off clear of the ship. 1 east a glance at the 
Spsuiker—a email three-mas^ steamer, 
carrying four guns—and could just see 
over the low line of bulwarks the white bat 
of Captain Trevor moving rapidly along. 1 
knew he was pacing np and down the flnfdi 
deck of the veHsel, turning as he reached 
cither the stem or stem of the ship with a 
springy bound as if indiarubber had been 
substitttteil for oak in the deck planking 
at either end of the Spanker's hnll. 

Howley and I sailetl in company along 
the sanay shore, covered with shrubs and 
small trees, which here formed the south 
bank of the Congo at its month. It was 
the lirst time 1 had ever had charge of a 
boat for any longer time than in rowing or 
sailing from ship to shore and back, and I 
WHS hTled with a sense of the responsibility 
of niv position, an eager desire to acrmit 
mys^f well in my lirst command, and a 
delighled interest In all the fittings of my 
little vessel. I had an awning, which at 
night was to be set tent-fashion, a line 
having been stropled in round the gunwale 
of the boat to strap it down to, the centre 
ridge rope being fast at one end to niy 
main and the otmsr to my mizzen mast«. 1 
bad a little harness" cask full of salt 
beef and pork, a bog of bisenit, a large 
cake of cocoa, some tea and sugar, a stone 
buttle «d qumine mixture—which ourdocUir 
ordered to be taken daily as a preventive 
Against fever—and a small keg of mm, 
wltich contained the allowance of spirits 
fur the lM>at'B crew for a fortnight This 
last article 1 had placed in the atem-slieeto 
of the boat. 

lb'si<lea these sopplicH, 1 had been fnr- 
iii'losl with an isniiv it-nt to my mess- 
lU 'MHV tn ro<l raj's, aii'l fc>n-< 

'•Miii to trri'le for frr-li j>ri>vi.i<. lo 

wlini ij|> til*’ river. 

Itu" .'y and 1 wiiii.tl together nj' tlo' 
stream, the sea.breeze cuo.iiig in st r<>n;,:vr 
and strringer daring the afternoon—as, in 
fact, it di<l regularly every day. We rounded 
Sharks Point, a long sandy promontory pro¬ 
jecting out into the C«>ngo from the southern 
Hhore at right angles to the course of the 
atream. Here the river met tlie sea, and, 
AS if the funner were a barrier to them 
they must not pass, large numbers of 
sharks aliuunded in the swirling bubble- 
babble the confluence of tides caused. 

Beyond Sharks Puint there was a deep 
bay, across the mouth of w'hich we saile«l 
with a flowing sheet, getting the ailvantAge 
of an indraught, or counter-current, to hmp 
us along. A stretch of flve nr six miles 
brought ns to the densely-wooded bank of 
the south shore of the river pmper (here 
About four miles brood). Sailing along 
past the mangrove and cotton bushes—able 
even to pluck the white pods as we swept 
by, or seize some enormous convolvulus 
twining on an overhanging Urngh—Howley 
And I enjoyed the scene to the utmost. In 
the evening—as Howley felt sure he could 
command the river there—1 followed out 
my onlers, and, leaving the cutter, stood 
acrus.H for the north shore of the Congo and 
Pirates Creek. This inlet was as tnickly 


wooded as the rest of the river’s bank, and 
to reach it I had to pass a point which cor¬ 
responded to Sharks Point, forming the 
ophite entrance of the river proper. This 
point was known as Boolambemba (or 
lathomlees), from the depth of water about 
it. A little way further on, at right angles 
to it, was a patch of sand facing out sea¬ 
wards, and here Pirates Creek commenced. 

I selected the little break in the dense 
mass of mangrove-bushes the white beach 
affunled as promising a good anchorage- 
gronnd for my boat, so taking in the main¬ 
sail 1 steered slowly for the b^h. 

“ Get acast of the lead. Dare," said I, as 
the boat hecwled in steadily for ^e shore. 

“No bottom, sir." 

** Heave again, then." 

No bottom." 

We were now within twenty yards of the 
beac^ 

“ Sound again—qniek ! " said I. 

“ Seventeen fathoms.” 

We were now only ten yards off, and the 
next east was three fathoms only. So I let 
go the anchor and swung to the eddy of the 
river's earrent, which kept the boat’s stem 
towards the sea. My crew were now 
allotted their portions of look-ont and 
watch for the night. Chaw Tobacee (one 
Kroo boy) kept the first two bonis, then 
another called Sea-breeze, then Dare from 
midnirtt till 2 Am., tlien Upside-down, 
the third of my native hands (who bad 
these qneer names given when shipped at 
Sierra Leone for the ernise); and at four I 
was to be called, or before if anything in 
the shape of a sail was seen, or if any hos¬ 
tile approach was made towards ns from 
the shor^ for the nativea on the north side 
of the river were very savage, and would 
make no friends of strangers, as the people 
on the south shore seemed quite reMy 
to do. 

That night passed off quietly. I stretched 
myself in the stem-sheete in my blanket- 
frock, but did not sleep mneh. I had mv 
pistols loaded within reach of my hand, 
and 1 listened eagerly for every eonnd. 
Nothing whatever occurred to interrupt the 
quiet swlness of the night. I noticed, how¬ 
ever, that now and then the boat would rise 
and fall over a sort of heavy ground-swell 
which rippled np on the suidy beach in 
soothing murmurs. 

Next day I stood acroes to visit Rowley, 
and found all well with him. So passed 
several da)*8 and nights. The Spanker had 
gone for a cruise, we obewed, os we 
noticed on the fifth morning after our de¬ 
parture from her that her berth below 
Sharks Point was vacant 

Rowley and I bathed in the stream every 
morning, piactieed shooting at what we 
could see on shore in a beanUfnl little creek 
we called Sernb-gear Bay, dined ti>gether 
in the cutter, traded with the nativee, who 
came alongside of ns in their canoes, bring- 
ing parrots, monkejrs, ^gs, fowls, some¬ 
times little pigs and goats, and ground-nuts 
for sala Once when in the creek before- 
mentioned we noticed that the river actually 
swelled itself into good-sized waves, and we 
bad mimic breakers coming In upon the 
beach. 

Hitherto I had no particular fault to find 
with Dare. He used to take advantage of 
my alisence with Rowley to do pretty much 
as he liked ; and once or twice I noticed, 
upon returning to my boat, that he appeared 
thick in his speech and queer in his manner. 
He was a short, square-built man of fair 
complexion, generally having a very red 
face, so I attributed his peculiar way at first 
to the effects of the sun. 

Another day passed away, and as evening 
b^an to apj)roach I was making my way 
across the river to my now acenstomed 
station off the little bit of white sand at 
the entrance of Pirates Creek. 


“ Woold yon mind giving me a little rum, 
please, sir! ’’ said Dare to me. jnst before I 
gave the word to let go the anidior. 

“ Why, what is the matter, Dare, you 
have bad your allowance to-day ?" 

“I don’t feel very well, sir,” was tU 
man’s reply. 

“ Stop a bit till the boat's bropght np, 
and then I’ll see to yon,” replietl 1. 

When I come to feel Dare’s jmlse, and 
look at his tongue—for I had some simple 
medicines entrusted to me in case of illness 
in the boat—I arrived at the conclusion that 
Honiehow or other lie had got at the mm 
keg without being obaen ed, for there was a 
perceptible odonr of rum in his breath, and 
a wild look in his eyes. 

“ It appears to me, Dare,” said I, “ that 
a dose of salts and senna would do yon 
more good than ram. In fact, unless I am 
very much mistaken, yon have had more 
than yonr share of the spirits now. Have 
yon men taking any oat of this k^ in my 
absence? ” 

“ No I have not,” replietl the man rudely, 
“and what's more, I say I wants a little 
badly ; I’ve got pains in niy inside. ” 

It was my practice to serve out the rum 
myself every day, and then padlock the keg 
np again, so the only way Dare could have 
got at the liquor was by drawing out the 
staple of the lock. I asked the Kroo boys 
if they had seen Dare do this. As I did so 
the man Dare tamed and looked h^ at 
them. The Kroo boys shook their heads in 
reply to my qnery, Wt I could see a brood 
gnn on Chaw Tobacco's face as he wagged 
his woolly cranium abont. 

“Come, now, I say,” said Dare, getting 
bolder at this, “ let’s have a drop of stuff at 
once. Hand over the keg here, will you ? ” 

The man's numner and tone in delivering 
this speech were such that I felt I must 
assert my anthority now in earnest. I was 
only between sixtmn and seventeen years 
old, and bad not had ninch experience of 
dealing with drunken men; but if there 
was one tiling I had a horror and detesta¬ 
tion of more than another it was drunken¬ 
ness. Besides this. Dare’s manner was 
almost mntinons, and I felt the time for 
action was close at hand. 

“What do you mean by addressing me 
in tliat style ? If I liave any more of this,- 
I shall ^ult over to the entter and have you 
put in irons. Dare." 

I had expected some rejoinder to this, bat 
the man appeared cow'ed by my firmness, 
and said no more, sitting down snllenly on 
the after thwart of the boat. I was lorn to 
leave my station unless absolutely com¬ 
pelled ; and as the sea-breeze was fast dying 
out, and tbe land wind w'hich sprang *Dp 
about midnight blew only right out to sea, 
I knew I should have a long pull to reach 
Rowley’s boat, so I ordered tbe night awn¬ 
ing to be set and decided to stay where I 
was for the present. There was no moon, 
and the night was very dark. Soon, I could 
hardly dis^rn tbe little white line of sand 
ahead of the boat marking our anchorage, 
and it became mergeil in the thick gloom 
that blended the overhanging trees of the 
creek into one with its dark waters. 

The last of the sea-breeze had puffed 
itself away, and the night, though dark, 
was now <^m and still. 

A long gronnd-swell setting in from the 
mwt South Atlantic Ocean rolled over the 
Mona Mozea shoals at the Congo’s month, 
and rocked my little craft to and fro as she 
swung at her anchor. 

I had stretched myself out, wrapped in 
my blanket-frock as usual, on the stern- 
sheets of the boat, taking care to have the 
spirit-k^ well aft out of reach of tbe men, 
and placed my sword and pistols—which 
were loaded, capped, and half-cocked—so 
as to be ready to iny hand in a moment 

The Kroo fioy on the look-out stood up in 
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t!te bow of the boat oaUide of the awning, 
and had a sand-glam to tani every half- 
hoar, which gave bhn the time for his watoh. 

I saw Dare move from where he had sat 
down OD the after tliwart to the fore end of 
the IxMt, and I could hear the faint hiss of 
a wliispered conversation between him and 
Upside-down, who was on watch. 

1 coaid scarcely believe that Dare woald 
be so mad as to attempt to do anything 
more to gain ptMeesion of the rum-keg, bat 
tlien I had no idea to what len^bs men 
under the indaeuce of a craving mr Uqutw 
will go, nor wliat they will not u«>. 

The boat rocked and heaved over the 
swell. The time passed on, and, tired with 
stiaining my eves and ears, I felt myself 
now and then dozing off into a snooze. The 
watch bad been rmieved forward, and it 
would now soon be Dare’s turn for duty 
coining round, when I felt something mov¬ 
ing along the bottom of the boat a^nst 
my feet. It was quite dark, as I mentioned | 
before, and to hang up a lantern in the boat 
woald have betrayed our presence to any 
slave-vessel; so that whatever it was mov¬ 
ing towards me was absolutely shrouded in 
impenetrable darknees. 

I felt the gradual, stealthy motion of a 
man edging nimself slowly inch by inch 
along the bottom of the ooat, gradually 
getting, further and further aft every 
minute. Waiting for a second or two to 
make certain that this must be one of the 
boat's crew creeping aft, 1 then called out, 

“ Who is there ? What do you w ant ? ” 

To this question 1 received no answer, I 
but the crawling movement ceased alto- ' 
etlier for a time. I asked myself if it could ' 
ave been my fancy only that someone of '' 
the boat’s crew luul been moving in the : 
bottom of the boat, and getting no answer 
to my question except from the look-out 
man forward, I lay down again. 

In a short time the crawling movement 
was resumed, so I kicked out as hard as I 
could, saying, " Take that, whoever you 
are \" 

Oh, Bare, my bead!cried Uiwide* 
down, who, lying on the after thwart, had 
got the full benent of mv movement 


At the next instant there was a quick 
rush past my l^a. 1 had a box of matches 
by me, and struck a light in a moment, the 
glare showing me Dare in the act of seizing 
we keg of rum. 

“ Drop that at once, Dare,” cried I, *' and 
go to the other end of the boat! ” at the 
same time I applied the lighted match to a 
bull’s-eye lantern 1 bad in the stem-sheets. 

** I snail not! ” replied Dare; “ and if 
you attempt to stop me I’U clinck you over¬ 
board, Mr. Whippersnapper! ” 

1 stepped across the stem-sheets between 
Dare and the keg. The nmn seizeii me at 
once, attempting to drag me towards the 
bow of the boat and heave me over the 
side. He got his arms round mv body and 
tried hard to force me along, out seizing 
the gunwale of the boat, I clung to it with 
desiwration. 

Kroo men, to the rescue ! ” shouted.! to 
the half-asleep and wholly-bewildered two 
natives, just aroused by this noise from 
their slumbers in the bottom of the boat. 

“Get the keg. Upside-down!" cried 
Dare to the one wlio was already awake. 

“Seize this fellow. Cliaw Tobacco!" 
shouted I to one of tne others. 

Fortunately for me, Chaw Tobacco and 
Sea-breeze were loyal and trae, and they 
both laid hold of Dare's amis, wrenching 
away his grasp from me. 

I seized ray lustols, and full-cocking one, 
I pointed it at Dare’s head. 

“ Down on your knees, yon scoundrel!" 
cried I, with my finger on the trigger. I 
have often thought since that night how 
veiy, very near 1 was to shooting a man, 
and I have thanked Heaven 1 did not pull 
the trigger, which probably I should have 
been perfectly Justiiied by navid discipline 
in doing; a tnonght, even at the moment I 
held the weapon pointed at the man, flashed 
through niy mind that I could never return 
that man's life if I drew the trigger and 
killetl him. 

Bnt Dare was beaten, and submitted to 
be bound hand and foot by the Kroo men. 
As they were doing this there was a sudden 
heave and plunge of the boat, a roaring, 
hissing sonnd astern, and then a great sea 


came enrling over the stem of the little 
craft, which would probably but for tiie 
tenteid awning have quite sa’amp^ her. 
As it was, the water rushed in up to the 
tha'arts, and she surged aa'ay irom her 
anchor. 

“ Sare, sare, the rollers have set in!" 
cried Chaw Tobacco. 

And now through the dark night I could 
make out the outline of the swelling bil¬ 
lows as they approached us by the occa¬ 
sional white topping over of their crests 
into foant. 

Hastily furling our awning, we took to 
the oars, and .soon mana^d to gain a 
safe position higher up the creek. 

At dayli^t next morning I saw aith 
delight tne Spanker steaming up to her old 
ancrmrage, ara I immediately proceeded on 
board, turning a deaf ear to all Dare’s 
entreaties to be forgiven. Even had 1 
disposed to be so lenient, I felt roy duty 
forbade me to pass over such an occur¬ 
rence. 

Dare had a long term of imprisonmeDt 
awarded him for ^ miscondnct. Boa-lej 
and I were successful in adding a coufje 
more prizes to the goodly list of captures 
creditM to the Spwker before she was 
ordetwl home. This event took place in 
May, 1850; some considerable time, you 
will see, Iwfore the present C<mgo Free 
State was thought of. 

The commodore inspected us when we 
were about to start, an<l when he saw 
marines, with Corporal- Weaver at tbeir 
bead, drawn tg> to salute him, accoutred 
as I have described befoze, he was struck 
with amazement. 

“ Captain Trevor! ” said he, turning to 
our skipmr^ who for once appear^ in 
cocked bat and full nniform—“Captain 
Trevor, what are these ? ” 

The inddent, however, passed off pies- 
santly, as the commodore bad to congratu¬ 
late Captain Trevor upon the good work the 
Spanker had done in sappressing the slave 
trade on the Congo. He was pleased tu 
add that Rowley and I should both to 
recommends)! to the Lords of Ad¬ 
miralty for promotion. 
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